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MR.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  MONTREAL 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
irade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  is  now  undertaking  a -tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

Mr.  Stevens  will  be  in  Montreal  from  January  2  to  January  16,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  interview  firms  interested  in  trade  with  South  Africa  or  with  Peru 
Ecuador,  or  Bolivia,  the  countries  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Lima  office' 
*irms  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Stevens  should  communicate  with  Mr  H  C 
Beatty,  Assistant  Secretary,  Montreal  Board  of  Trade 


TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

L.  D.  Wilgrbss,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Hamburg,  November  7  1928.-The  Baltic  States  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  comprise  a  part  of  Northeast  Europe  concerning  which  very  little  is 
known  m  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  Canadian  exporters  generally  would  be 
interested  to  learn  something  of  the  opportunities  which  this  territory  offers  for 
the  sale  of  Canadian  products.  For  this  purpose  a  visit  has  been  paid  to  these 
countries  and  an  endeavour  will  be  made  m  this  report  to  set  forth  the  most 
salient  facts  with  respect  to  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION 

The  Baltic  States  comprise  three  independent  republics  on  territory  which 
formerly  composed  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  total  area  of  the  three 
countries  is  65,270  square  miles,  or  somewhat  larger  than  the  combined  area  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Latvia  is  slightly  less  in  area  than  New 
Brunswick.  Lithuania  has  about  the  same  area  m  Nova  Scotia,  and  Esthonia 
is  somewhat  smaller.  In  order  to  provide  a  comparison  with  European  countries, 
it  may  be  stated  that  Latvia  has  practically  the  same  area  as  Holland  and 
Belgium  combined,  while  Esthonia,  the  smallest  of  the  Baltic  States,  is  larger 
in  area  than  Denmark. 

The  Baltic  States  are  much  less  densely  populated  than  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  the  combined  population  being  5,156,000,  or  79  to  the  square 
mile  as  compared  with  a  density  for  Denmark  of  204  to  the  square  mile. 
Lithuania  has  the  largest  population  of  the  three'  republics  and  Esthonia  the 
smallest.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  each  of  the 
three  Baltic  States: — 

Area  in  Density  to  the 

Square  Miles      Population     Square  Mile 

Esthonia   18,359  1,115,000  61 

Latvia   25,409  1,870,520  74 

Lithuania   21,502  2,170,245  101 

PURCHASING  POWER 

The  three  Baltic  States  have  a  combined  import  trade  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000.  This  is  equivalent  to  less  than  $20  per  capita.  Nearly 
half  of  the  above  total  falls  to  the  share  of  Latvia,  and  the  balance  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  Lithuania  and  Esthonia,  so  that  the  per  capita  import 
trade  of  Lithuania  is  less  than  that  of  the  other  two  countries.  The  following 
are  the  figures  for  the  total  value  of  the  import  trade  in  1927  of  each  of  the 
Baltic  States: — 

Import  Trade  in  1927 

Esthonia   $  25,822,000 

Latvia   48,176,000 

Lithuania   26,569,000 

$100,567,000 

The  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Baltic  States  is  comprised  of  small  peasant 
proprietors.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  holdings  and  the  relatively  back- 
ward development  of  agriculture  in  many  districts,  the  purchasing  power  of 
these  peasant  proprietors  is  not  great,  but  may  be  said  to  be  steadily  increasing 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture. 

Before  the  war  certain  centres  in  the  present  territory  of  the  Baltic  States 
had  large  factories  for  supplying  the  Russian  market.  Some  of  these  were  dis- 
mantled during  the  war,  but  many  still  remain,  so  that  such  centres  as  Tallinn 
(Reval)  and  Narva  in  Esthonia  and  Riga  and  Libau  in  Latvia  have  fairly 
important  manufacturing  industries.  In  Lithuania  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, apart  from  lumber  and  pulp,  are  of  only  minor  importance. 

All  of  the  Baltic  States  have  extensive  forest  resources,  and  the  saw- 
milling  industry  contributes  a  large  share  of  the  exports  from  each  country. 
In  addition,  the  manufacture  of  plywood,  boxboards,  matches,  pulp,  and  paper 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Baltic  States. 

CHIEF  TOWNS 

The  largest  city  in  the  Baltic  States  is  Riga,  the  capital  of  Latvia.  The 
present  population  of  Riga  is  estimated  at  338,000,  as  compared  with  around 
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530,000  inhabitants  before  the  war.  The  next  largest  town  is  Tallinn  (Reval), 
the  capital  of  Esthonia,  with  a  population  of  approximately  127,000.  These 
are  the  only  two  towns  in  the  Baltic  States  with  over  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Kovno,  the  provisional  capital  of  Lithuania,  has  a  population  of 
94,904. 

Other  important  towns  in  Esthonia  are  Tartu  (Dorpat),  with  a  population 
of  59,000;  Narva,  with  27,000;  and  Parnu,  with  21,000.  In  Latvia  the  town 
of  Liepaja  (Libau)  has  around  61,000  inhabitants;  Daugavpils  (Dwinsk)  has 
41,000;  Jelgava  (Mitau),  38,500;  and  Ventspils  (Windau),  16,400.  In  Lithu- 
ania there'  is  Klaipeda  (Memel),  the  chief  port,  with  a  population  of  32,589. 
The  other  centres  in  Lituania  are  only  country  towns,  and  of  these  Siauliai 
(Shavli),  with  22,111  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  are  few  large  towns  in  the  Baltic  States.  Im 
Esthonia  only  28-4  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  towns  and  market  centres. 
About  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Latvia  live  in  towns,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  urban  population  in  Lithuania  is  considerably  less  than  in  the  other 
two  Baltic  States. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  POPULATION 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  States  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Moreover,  the  agricultural  population  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  independent  farmers  with  relatively  small  plots  of  land.  Before  the 
Baltic  States  acquired  independence  most  of  the  land  was  in  the  possession  of 
large  owners.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  present  territory  of 
Esthonia  and  Latvia.  On  attaining  independence,  each  of  the  Baltic  State's 
introduced  a  measure  of  land  reform,  whereby  the  large  private  estates  were 
nationalized  and  the  land  distributed  among  the  peasantry.  The  result  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  now  comprised  of  small  holdings.  In  Esthonia 
the  average  works  out  at  59-92  acres  per  farm  and  in  Latvia  to  52  14  acres. 
In  Lithuania  over  four-fifths  of  the  farms  are  less  than  50  acres  in  size. 

LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION 

The  Baltic  States  are  racially  more  homogeneous  than  many  European 
countries.  Native  Esthonians  comprise  87-7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Esthonia.  They  are  a  people  derived  from  Mongol  stock  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Finns  and  Hungarians.  The  language  of  the  Esthonians  belongs  to  the 
Finno-ugric  group  and  is  kindred  to  modern  Finnish.  Of  the  balance  of  the 
population  of  Esthonia,  8-2  per  cent  are  Russians  and  1-7  per  cent  are  Germans. 

The  natives  of  Latvia  are  the  Letts,  an  Indo-European  people,  speaking 
a  distinct  language  which  belongs  to  the  same  linguistic  group  as  Lithuanian 
and  Old  Prussian.  It  is  estimated  that  75-61  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
of  Latvia  are  Letts,  12-32  per  cent  Russians,  4-48  per  cent  Jews,  3  39  per  cent 
Germans,  and  2-52  per  cent  Poles. 

The  Lithuanians  are  also  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  race.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  living  languages  in  Europe  and  is  closely 
related  to  Sanskrit.  The  Lithuanians  comprise  80  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Lithuania.  Jews  are  very  numerous  in  the  towns  and  form  7  11  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  The  remainder  consist  of  Germans  (4  per  cent),  Poles 
(3  per  cent),  and  Russians  (2-34  per  cent). 

The  native  tongue  is  the  official  language  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States. 
German  and  Russian  are  both  very  generally  spoken  and  understood.  Before 
the  war  the  German  population  of  such  cities  as  Riga  and  Reval  had  the  bulk 
of  the  business  in  their  hands.  This  monopoly  is  not  now  so  marked,  but 
German  remains  the  most  useful  language  for  business  purposes  and  Canadian 
firms  would  be  well  advised  to  correspond  in  German  with  prospective  cus- 
tomers in  the  Baltic  States.  English  is  being  extensively  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  and  is  becoming  more  generally  understood. 
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In  Esthonia  the  majority  of  the  population  are  Protestants  (Lutheran) . 
In  Latvia  57  per  cent  are  Lutheran,  23  per  cent  Roman  Catholics,  and  th;e 
remainder  Greek  or  Russian  Orthodox  and  Jewish.  The  Lithuanians  are  mostly 
Roman  Catholics.  AGRICUltural  production 

The  cultivation  of  grain  and  flax  has  been  the  chief  basis  of  agriculture  in 
the  Baltic  States.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  towards 
dairy  farming  and  the  breeding  of  live  stock.  This  tendency  has  been  prompted 
by  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  a  realization  that  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
are  more  suitable  for  forage  crops  than  for  the  growing  of  bread  grains.  The 
governments  and  the  co-operative  societies  have  fostered  the  movement.  Den- 
mark has  been  taken  as  the  model,  and  efforts  are  being  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  dairying  and  live  stock  breeding  by  small  farmers  working  on  the 
co-operative  principle.  Considerable  success  has  attended  these  efforts,  as  shown 
by  the  expansion  of  butter  exports. 

The  rapid  growth  of  dairy  farming  in  the  Baltic  States  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Latvia,  where  the  number  of  dairies  has  increased  from  30  in  1921 
to  727  in  1927.  Of  the  latter  total,  512  were  co-operative  dairies.  In  Esthonia 
there  were  375  dairies  in  1925,  and  of  these  278  were  co-operative  dairies.  The 
expansion  of  butter  exports  has  kept  pace  with  the  erection  of  dairies.  In  1927 
Esthonia  exported  9,906  metric  tons  of  butter  and  Latvia  10,761  metric  tons. 
Germany  is  the  chief  customer,  taking  around  four-fifths  of  the  butter  exports 
from  each  of  the  two  countries.  In  Lithuania  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
growth  of  dairy  farming,  but  the  butter  trade  is  not  of  the  same  relative  import- 
ance as  in  the  other  two  countries.  The  number  of  dairies  increased  from  6  in 
1923  to  101  in  1926,  and  the  total  exports  of  butter  from  Lithuania  amounted  . 
in  1927  to  2,051  metric  tons. 

The  breeding  of  bacon  hogs  fed  largely  on  the  skimmed  milk  from  the 
creameries  is  being  encouraged  in  the  Baltic  States,  but  difficulties  have  been 
experienced  in  securing  an  outlet  for  the  bacon  owing  to  the  unfavourable  prices 
ruling  on  the  British  market.  There  are  two  export  slaughter-houses  in  Latvia: 
one  at  Riga  operated  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  and  the  other  at 
Libau  conducted  by  a  private  firm.  Exports  of  bacon  from  Latvia  in  1927 
amounted  to  3,968  metric  tons.  Exports  of  bacon  and  pork  from  Esthonia  in 
the  same  year  totalled  2,673  metric  tons.  The  Esthonian  bacon  industry  has 
possibilities  for  development  in  the  slaughter  of  pigs  imported  from  Russia. 
There  are  two  up-to-date  slaughter-houses  in  Lithuania.  One  at  Kovno  is 
operated  by  a  private  company,  while  the  Central  Co-operative  Union  has 
erected  a  factory  for  meat  products  at  Panevezys. 

The  Baltic  States  are  important  sources  of  supply  for  flax  fibre  and  linseed. 
Lithuania  produces  annually  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  tons  of  flax 
fibre  and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  linseed.  About  70  per  cent  of  this  pro- 
duction is  exported.  The  average  annual  crop  of  flax  fibre  in  Latvia  has  been 
around  24,000  tons,  but  the  1927  crop  only  amounted  to  16,600  tons.  The  crop 
in  Esthonia  amounts  to  between  9,000  and  15,000  tons  annually.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  flax  fibre  production  of  Latvia  and  90  per  cent  of  that  of 
Esthonia  is  exported. 

Lithuania  is  the  only  one  of  the  Baltic  States  which  generally  produces 
sufficient  bread  grains  for  domestic  reciuirements.  Latvia  and  Esthonia  require 
to  import  wheat  regularly  to  supplement  home  supplies,  while  the  rye  harvest 
in  both  of  these  countries  often  does  not  suffice  for  domestic  requirements. 
Figures  of  grain  production  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States  will  be  given  later  on 
in  this  report  when  dealing  with  the  grain  requirements  of  the  different  States. 

FOREST  RESOURCES 

The  extensive  forest  resources  of  the  Baltic  States  are  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  export  trade  of  each  of  the  three  countries.    In  1927  lumber 
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and  wood  products  accounted  for  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
Esthonian  exports,  for  30  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Latvia, 
and  for  11-4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Lithuanian  exports.  The  principal 
wood  products  exported  are  sawn  lumber,  pit  props,  box  boards,  and  plywood. 
There  is  a  large  factory  in  Esthonia  manufacturing  veneer,  chair  seats,  and  tea 
chests  for  export.  In  the  Baltic  States  there  is  a  large  production  of  pulp, 
paper,  and  matches,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  is  exported. 

The  forests  of  Esthonia  cover  an  area  of  2,200,000  acres,  or  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  area  of  the  country.  Spruce  and  pine  trees  predominate,  but 
birch  and  aspen  are  also  plentiful.  The  forests  of  Latvia  are  nearly  double  the 
extent  of  those  of  Esthonia.  Pine  trees  cover  48-5  per  cent  of  the  forested  area; 
spruce,  29-8  per  cent;  birch,  11-9  per  cent;  and  aspen,  4-9  per  cent.  In  Lithu- 
ania the  forests  cover  17  per  cent  of  the  total  area  and  are  only  slightly  greater 
in  extent  than  those  of  Esthonia.  Fir  and  pine  trees  cover  69  per  cent  of  the 
forested  area  and  aspen  and  birch  most  of  the  remainder. 

The  greater  part  of  the  forests  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States  is  State-owned 
and  cutting  rights  are  auctioned  each  year  or  otherwise  allotted  to  the  saw- 
milling  companies. 

MINERALS  AND  FISHERIES 

The  only  mineral  resources  of  importance  in  the  Baltic  States  are  the  exten- 
sive oil-shale  deposits  along  the  northern  coast  of  Esthonia  between  Tallinn 
(Reval)  and  Narva.  These  deposits  are  being  worked  by  the  State  and  by 
concessionaires.  A  Swedish  syndicate  has  evolved  a  satisfactory  retort  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  and  are  now  working  on  a  commercial  basis.  English  capital 
is  also  interested  in  the  Esthonian  oil-shale  deposits.  In  the  last  few  years  most 
of  the  large  factories  and  the  railways  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  crude  oil- 
shale  as  fuel  in  the  place  of  imported  coal.  Oil-shale  has  been  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly valuable  as  a  fuel  for  the  cement  industry.  The  quantity  of  crude 
oil-shale  mined  now  amounts  to  about  400,000  tons  a  year. 

Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  Baltic  States.  The  domestic  fisheries  supply  most  of  the  fresh  fish  con- 
sumed, but  there  are  considerable  imports  of  salted  herrings  from  Great  Britain 
and  Norway. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

Esthonia. — Some  very  large  factories  were  established  on  the  present  terri- 
tory of  Esthonia  for  supplying  the  Russian  market.  Being  deprived  of  their 
former  selling  areas,  these  factories  have  had  to  seek  an  outlet  for  their  pro- 
ducts in  export  trade.  Manufactured  articles  comprise  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
present  exports  from  Esthonia.  The  principal  manufactured  products  exported 
are  textile  fabrics,  paper,  veneer  and  chair  seats,  cement,  and  matches. 

The  Esthonian  textile  industry  is  largely  dominated  by  two  large  concerns. 
One  of  these,  the  Kraenholm  Manufacturing  Company  at  Narva,  has  one  of 
the  largest  cotton  mills  in  the  world  with  500,000  spindles  and  4,000  looms. 
Through  readjustments  this  company  has  succeeded  in  finding  an  outlet  for 
its  products  in  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the  Balkan  States,  but  is  operating 
at  only  about  one-quarter  of  capacity.  The  other  large  concern  is  the  Baltic 
Cotton  Mills  at  Tallinn  (Reval),  which  also  has  to  depend  largely  upon  export 
trade.  There  are  three  large  woollen  mills  in  Esthonia,  while  five  mills  produce 
linen  yarns  and  fabrics.  Of  the  latter,  the  largest  concern  is  the  Narva  Manu- 
facturing Company,  which  specializes  in  the  production  of  sailcloth  and  does  a 
considerable  export  trade. 

Half  of  the  Esthonian  production  of  pulp  and  paper  is  contributed  by  the 
Northern  Paper  and  Pulp  Works.  Paper  is  mostly  exported  to  Russia.  The 
veneer  works  of  A.  M.  Luther  Limited  are  an  Esthonian  industrial  undertaking 
well  known  abroad  for  their  veneers,  chair  seats,  and  tea  chests.    The  cement 
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industry  is  represented  by  the  two  fairly  large  works  of  Port-Kunda  and  Asserin, 
both  of  which  do  a  large  export  trade.  The  five  match  factories  in  Esthonia 
have  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Swedish  Match  Company,  who  have  recently 
concluded  a  monopoly  agreement  with  the  Esthonian  Government, 

The  metal-working  factories  of  Esthonia  have  suffered  more  than  any  other 
industry  from  the  loss  of  the  Russian  market.  The  more  important  undertakings 
include  five  shipbuilding  yards,  a  railway  car  factory,  three  establishments  turn- 
ing out  electrical  machines  and  apparatus,  and  fifteen  engineering  works.  Only 
4,200  workers  are  now  employed  in  the  metal  industry  as  compared  with  18,000 
before  the  war.  Among  the  products  now  being  turned  out  are  railway  rolling 
stock,  boilers,  engines,  agricultural  machines,  refrigerating  plants,  electrical 
machines,  and  telephones.  Two  of  the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  and  the  large 
railway  car  plant  are  now  idle,  except  for  casual  work. 

Latvia.— The  manufacturing  industries  of  Latvia  suffered  greatly  during 
the  war,  when  most  of  the  plant  in  the  factories  at  Riga  was  evacuated  into  the 
interior  of  Russia.  Before  the  war  Riga  was  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
centres  in  the  Russian  Empire.  The  principal  products  were  textiles, 
machinery,  metal  products,  and  rubber  goods.  Libau  had  also  some  large 
engineering  plants  and  was  favoured  by  the  facilities  for  cheaply  securing  sup- 
plies of  imported  coal  and  raw  materials.  The  factories  of  Libau  did  not  sus- 
tain such  heavy  losses  during  the  war  as  the  Riga  plants.  The  only  other 
manufacturing  towns  of  importance  in  Latvia  are  Jelgava  (Mitau)  and  Daugav- 
pils (Dwinsk),  the  former  being  the  centre  of  the  flax-spinning  industry. 

Since  Latvia  acquired  independence,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  manufacturing  industry.  The  Government  directed  its 
attention  to  this  task  as  soon  as  the  currency  had  been  stabilized  and  agricul- 
ture had  been  resuscitated.  By  1926  the  number  of  workers  and  the  total  value 
of  the  output  of  the  Latvian  industries  was  more  than  double  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1920.  In  the  former  year  about  50,000  workers  were  employed  and 
the  industrial  output  was  valued  at  160,000,000  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
$155,000,000  before  the  war.  The  importance  of  the  smaller  industrial  towns 
is  steadily  declining  in  favour  of  Riga;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  industrial 
workers  are  now  employed  in  the  capital. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  and  metal  goods  was  the  leading  industry 
before  the  war,  but  this  branch  has  recovered  less  than  any  other  from  its  effects. 
The  factories  include  nine  shipbuilding  yards,  one  railway  car  plant,  agricultural 
and  industrial  machinery  establishments,  and  works  turning  out  nails,  wire, 
chains,  etc.  The  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements  have  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  domestic  market  largely  independent  of  imported  ploughs,  har- 
rows, grain  cleaners,  cultivators,  and  other  light  implements,  and  have  also 
developed  a  considerable  trade  with  Esthonia  and  Lithuania  and  to  a  less  extent 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Esthonia  now  buys  most  of  the  ploughs  it  requires  from  the 
Latvian  factories. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Latvia  is  of  importance  for  export  trade, 
about  7,000  tons  of  paper  being  exported  annually.  There  are  five  paper  mills 
and  high-grade  paper,  newsprint,  wrapping  paper,  cardboard,  and  cigarette  paper 
are  manufactured.  The  last-mentioned  kind  is  largely  exported  to  Soviet  Russia. 
The  largest  establishments  in  this  industry  are  the  Slokas  pulp  mill  and  the 
Ligate  paper  mill. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Latvian  textile  industry  has  been  completed  in 
a  relatively  short  space  of  time.  The  loss  of  the  Russian  market  has  neces- 
sitated readjustments  and  a  higher  quality  of  goods  is  being  produced  than 
before  the  war.  In  the  cotton  branch  there  are  around  40,000  spindles,  but  the 
output  is  not  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements.  The  woollen  branch  is  repre- 
sented by  four  fairly  large  mills  and  a  number  of  small  undertakings.  Cheao 
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goods  for  the  local  market  are  chiefly  manufactured,  the  finer  qualities  being 
largely  imported  from  abroad.  The  flax-working  mills  are  the  only  branch  of 
the  Latvian  textile  industry  which  is  of  importance  for  export  trade.  A  large 
flax-spinning  mill  at  Jelgava  (Mitau)  with  about  10,000  spindles,  and  a  linen- 
weaving  mill  at  Riga  with  800  looms,  dominate  the  industry.  Both  these  under- 
takings do  a  considerable  export  trade  and  linen  is  exported  to  the  United 
States.  The  annual  production  of  all  branches  of  the  Latvian  textile  industry 
is  valued  at  approximately  $6,000,000. 

Before  the  war  the  "  Prowodnik  "  factory  at  Riga  was  one  of  the  leading 
factors  in  the  Russian  rubber  industry.  This  factory  was  dismantled  during 
the  war.  Its  place  is  now  taken  by  two  new  undertakings  producing  rubber 
footwear,  which  have  not  only  succeeded  in  capturing  a  large  share  of  the 
domestic  market,  but  also  in  extending  their  export  trade  with  Esthonia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  the  Balkan  States. 

There  is  a  large  linoleum  factory  in  Latvia,  which  does  a  considerable 
export  trade.  Another  important  undertaking  exporting  part  of  its  production 
is  a  superphosphate  factory.  There  are  five  match  factories  in  Latvia,  which 
also  engage  in  export  trade.  Other  important  Latvian  industrial  activities 
include  vegetable  oil  factories  and  the  tanneries.  The  output  of  boots  and  shoes 
and  other  leather  goods  is  increasing. 

Lithuania. — Apart  from  the  factories  working  up  forest  products,  the  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Lithuania  are  of  only  minor  importance.  A  factory  in 
Kovno  producing  screws,  bolts,  and  similar  articles  formerly  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Another  factory  in  Kovno  manufactures  nails, 
locks,  chains,  and  agricultural  machinery  parts.  Light  agricultural  implements 
are  also  produced  by  a  third  machine  factory  in  Kovno.  There  are  about  thirty 
tanneries  in  Lithuania,  of  which  only  two  are  large  undertakings.  At  Klaipeda 
(Memel)  there  is  a  large  pulp  mill,  which  exports  most  of  its  production.  Five 
match  factories  in  Lithuania  have  a  considerable  output.  The  saw-mills  and 
plywood  factories  are  the  only  other  industrial  enterprise's  engaged  in  export 
trade.   The  larger  saw-mills  are  mostly  located  at  Klaipeda  (Memel). 


On  the  formation  of  the  three  independent  Baltic  States,  the  existing  rail- 
way lines  were  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  countries,  having  been  con- 
structed to  serve  the  commercial  and  strategic  requirements  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  There  was  also  the  further  complication  of  the  two  different  gauges. 
All  the  main  lines  were  originally  built  according  to  the  Russian  gauge  of  5  feet. 
The  Germans  during  their  military  occupation  of  the  country  converted  the 
lines  south  of  Riga  to  the  standard  gauge  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  The  result  is  that 
the  main  railway  lines  of  Lithuania  are  of  standard  gauge,  those  of  Esthonia 
are  of  the  broad  Russian  gauge,  while  Latvia  has  lines  of  both  gauges.  In  order 
to  maintain  easy  communication  with  Russia,  the  Latvians  reconverted  some 
of  the  lines  to  Russian  gauge,  but  allowed  the  lines  running  from  Riga  to  the 
Lithuanian  border  and  to  Libau  to  remain  standard  gauge.  Riga  therefore  is 
the  meeting-place  of  the  two  gauges  and  has  uninterrupted  railway  communi- 
cation with  Vladivostok  in  one  direction  and  with  the  English  Channel  ports 
in  the  other. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  lines,  the  railway  systems  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  State-owned.   The  length  of  the  railway  systems  may  be  indicated 

as  follows:—  Esthonia      Latvia  Lithuania 


RAILWAY  FACILITIES 


Broad  Russian  gauge 
Standard  gauge  . .  . . 
Narrow  gauge  . . 


Miles 
717 


Miles 

943 
272 
571 


Miles 


413 


690 
267 


1,130 


1,786 


957 
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Efforts  are  being  made  in  all  of  the  Baltic  States  to  better  adapt  the  rail- 
way systems  to  present-day  needs  through  the  construction  of  new  lines. 

In  Esthonia  a  new  line  of  about  30  miles  has  recently  been  completed,  which 
provides  for  more  direct  communication  between  Tallinn  (Reval)  and  Parnu 
(Pernau).  The  Esthonian  Government  proposes  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
from  the  Swedish  Match  Company  under  the  match  monopoly  agreement  for 
the  purpose  of  new  railway  construction.  Among  the  lines  to  be  constructed 
are  broad-gauge  lines  from  Tartu  (Dorpat)  southeast  to  Petseri  and  west  to 
Parnu  (Pernau).  These  lines  should  complete  the  unification  of  the  railway 
system. 

The  most  important  new  railway  construction  in  Latvia  is  a  line  of  Rus- 
sian gauge  to  connect  the  port  of  Libau  with  Jelgava  (Mitau).  At  present 
Libau  can  only  be  reached  from  Riga  and  Jelgava  by  a  line  of  standard  gauge, 
part  of  which  traverses  Lituanian  territory.  The  port  of  Libau  has  been  adver- 
sely affected  by  the  absence  of  direct  connection  with  Russia  of  uniform  gauge. 
In  pre-war  days  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  was  brought  to  Libau  by  the 
Libau-Romny  railway  running  southeast  into  the  rich  farming  districts  of 
Northern  Ukraine.  This  line  now  traverses  three  political  frontiers.  The  new 
railway  line  now  being  constructed  should  help  to  revive  the  trade  of  Libau 
by  affording  broad-gauge  connection  on  Latvian  territory  with  Soviet  Russia. 
A  bridge  requires  to  be  built  before  the  line  can  be  completed.  Another  railway 
line  projected  in  Latvia  is  one  running  north  from  Riga  along  the  coast. 

The  existing  system  of  Lithuania  is  particularly  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  new  State.  Kovno,  the  provisional  capital,  has  no  direct  railway  connection 
with  the  port  of  Memel.  To  remedy  this  a  short  line  of  82  miles  has  been  con- 
structed from  the  northern  section  of  the  existing  railway  system  to  the  coast 
line  north  of  Memel.  Other  lines  are  projected  to  connect  Memel  with  the 
southern  section  of  the  railway  system. 

PORTS 

Tallinn  (Reval)  is  the  principal  port  of  Esthonia,  handling  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  shipping  traffic  of  the  country.  Parnu  (Pernau)  and  Narva  are 
also  of  importance  in  connection  with  export  trade  and  imports  of  textile 
materials.  General  merchandise  imported  into  Esthonia  is  mostly  discharged 
at  Tallinn.  Both  Tallinn  and  Parnu  are  well  equipped  with  harbour  facilities 
and  are  kept  open  for  navigation  during  the  winter  with  the  help  of  ice-breakers. 

Latvia  is  very  well  provided  with  harbours.  Riga,  Libau,  and  Windau 
were  formerly  three  of  the  most  important  ports  for  the  export  of  Russian  pro- 
ducts. The  present  traffic  of  these  ports  is  now  about  half  the  pre-war  volume, 
but  Riga  is  securing  a  fair  share  of  Russian  transit  trade  as  well  as  the  bulk  of 
the  import  and  export  trade  of  Latvia.  About  two-thirds  of  the  total  Latvian 
shipping  traffic  is  handled  by  Riga.  The  port  is  provided  with  modern  facili- 
ties, which  are  fully  adequate  to  present  needs.  Riga  is  often  closed  by  ice 
during  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter,  but  Libau  and  Windau  are  ice-free  throughout 
the  year.  Another  Latvian  port  of  importance  in  connection  with  export  trade 
is  Ainazi  (Haynash)  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga  in  Northern  Latvia. 

Klaipeda  (Memel)  is  the  only  port  of  Lithuania.  The  Memel  district  for- 
merly belonged  to  Germany,  but  was  assigned  to  Lithuania  by  the  Conference 
of  Ambassadors  in  1923  and  is  administered  under  a  convention  signed  in  1924. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Lithuanians  to  develop  the  trade  of  the  port,  but  the 
lack  of  direct  railway  facilities  with  the  interior  of  the  country  is  a  great  handi- 
cap. A  total  of  826  steamers  of  426,634  net  register  tons  Entered  (lie  port  in 
1927.  ' 
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DAIRYING  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  December  6,  1928. — The  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  to 
the  people  of  Holland  is  illustrated  by  the  estimate  published  in  1924  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  which  about  160,000  hands  were 
employed  at  that  time  in  milch  cattle  breeding  alone,  In  addition  to  this  figure 
there  are  the  employees  of  over  900  butter  and  cheese  factories  and  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  yearly  production  of  3,500,000,000  kilos  of 
milk  and  its  derivatives.  Dairying  is  the  backbone  of  Holland's  economic  life. 
Exports  of  butter  in  1927  were  valued  at  85,808,911  fl.;  of  cheese,  at  76,731,529 
fl.;  and  milk  and  milk  products,  50,572,027— in  total  213,112,467  fl.,  this  being 
over  11  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  export  value.  Holland  is  the  largest  exporter 
of  cheese  in  the  world. 

CATTLE 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  cattle  supplying  the  milk  from  which  these 
products  are  manufactured  must  have  some  outstanding  points  in  order  to  enable 
the  Dutch  to  hold  such  a  prominent  position.  These  points  are  ascribed  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  race  which,  it  is  stated,  has  a  family  tree  dating  back  over 
2,000  years  and  is  outstanding  for  the  richness  of  the  milk  produced  and  the 
suitability  of  the  animals  to  fatten. 

As  regards  the  former  point,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average  return 
per  lactation  period  of  330  days  for  one  cow  varies  from  4,000  to  4,500  kilos, 
though  instances  of  7,000  kilos  are  by  no  means  rare. 

The  Dutch  cattle  is  bred  pure  in  three  strains.  The  first  is  the  Holland 
(or  Frisian)  breed,  which  is  wrongly  called  Holstein  in  Canada,  This  is  the 
most  common  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  provinces.  The  colour  is  black- 
and-white,  the  preference  being  given  to  animals  in  which  the  black  pre- 
ponderates. It  is  the  milch  breed  par  excellence.  Its  milk  production  can 
easily  be  forced  to  over  10,000  litres.  This  forcing,  however,  is  not  practised  in 
Holland,  as  to  influence  the  milk  yield  by  a  special  feeding  process  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unwise  practice.  The  second,  the  Meuse,  Rhine  and  Yssel  breed, 
is  mostly  found  along  the  great  rivers.  Its  colour  is  red-and-white.  As  a 
type  it  is. somewhat  smaller,  but  on  the  other  hand  lower  set,  more  rounded  and 
compact  than  the  representatives  of  the  Holland  breed.  It  is  on  the  whole  not 
so  lactiferous  as  the  first  breed.  The  third  strain,  the  Groningen  breed,  is  more 
particularly  confined  to  the  two  provinces  of  Groningen  and  Friesland,  and  its 
meat-forming  qualities  are  somewhat  more  developed  than  in  the  other  breeds. 

The  total  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  country  according  to  the  latest 
statistics  is  1,085,713. 

FODDER 

In  Holland  the  cattle  remain  out  in  the  fields  seven  months  in  the  year, 
the  remaining  five  months  being  passed  in  the  stable.  No  additional  forage  is 
given  when  they  are  in  the  pastures,  except  perhaps  occasionally  in  very  dry 
summers.  In  winter  they  are  fed  almost  entirely  on  linseed  cake,  though  in 
addition  some  hay,  mangels,  and  refuse  from  sugar  factories  are  given  to  them. 

HERD-BOOKS 

The  herd-book  associations,  of  which  there  are  three,  though  they  have 
been  established  by  the  trade,  are  morally  and  financially  supported  by  the 
Dutch  Government.    The  largest  one  has  an  enrolment  of  7,400  members,  and 
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the  cattle  must  pass  a  severe  inspection  in  order  to  secure  registration.  Conse- 
quently 50  per  cent  of  the  cows  offered  are  rejected.  Nineteen  other  provincial 
and  local  associations  and  unions  exist,  of  which  the  Frisian — which  has  its 
members  exclusively  in  the  leading  dairy  provinces  of  Friesland — is  the  most 
important. 

The  maintaining  of  the  high  standards  of  the  Dutch  cattle  is  on  the  whole 
entirely  due  to  private  energy;  the  Government  has  always  abstained  from 
intervention  other  than  that  of  inspecting.  Government  aid,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  in  subsequent  paragraphs,  consists  of  a  veterinary  service  with 
about  470  officials.  In  1927  this  cost  the  State  a  maximum  of  104,000  fl.  There 
are  also  eleven  provincial  committees  for  the  furtherance  of  horned  cattle 
breeding,  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  governmental  funds  voted  for 
this  purpose  and  which  are  used  for  various  small  subsidies  and  allotting  sub- 
sidies for  giving  premiums  to  the  breeders  of  particularly  fine  specimens  of 
cattle. 

MILK 

Milk-testing  is  done  on  a  large  scale  by  the  herd-book  and  breeding  asso- 
ciations in  examining  new  applicants.  Every  two  weeks  the  milk  of  each  cow 
under  test  is  carefully  weighed  after  the  evening  and  morning  milking,  samples 
taken,  and  the  percentage  of  fat  determined.  All  figures  are  recorded  on  a  milk 
oheet,  and  at  unexpected  intervals  the  correctness  of  the  tests  of  the  milk  con- 
trollers (who  are  paid  by  the  members  of  the  local  societies  affiliated  with  the 
herd-book  associations)  is  verified  by  the  head  controller  of  the  Government 
Milk  Inspector's  office.  In  Holland  no  other  than  long-time  tests  are  in  exist- 
ence. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  specific  weight,  the  milk  is  brought  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  15  degrees  Celsius  and  a  lactodensimeter  often  combined  with  a  termo- 
meter  gives  the  weight  fairly  accurate,  which  in  this  country  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  103  specific  gravity.  The  fat  content  is  inspected  through  Gerbcr  - 
method,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  two  figures  thus  obtained  the  contents  of  dry 
constituents  is  calculated.  Apart  from  these  tests,  there  are  inspections  made 
when  the  milk  is  received  at  the  dairy  factories,  which  all  have  a  laboratory 
for  this  purpose.  There  the  dirt  content  is  ascertained  by  pouring  the  milk 
through  cotton  wool;  and  secondly,  a  sample  is  heated  during  twelve  hours  to 
38-40  degrees  in  order  to  discover  harmful  microbes.  Thus  an  accurate  idea 
about  the  suitability  of  such  milk  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  is 
obtained.  Also  this  is  sometimes  secured  by  fixing  the  contents  of  acids  through 
a  Dornic  acidimeter.  Before  it  is  ready  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  milk 
is  filtered  and  cooled  in  order  to  keep  the  number  of  microbes  as  low  as  possible. 

FACTORIES 

The  Dutch  dairy  factories  may  be  classified  as  co-operative  and  non- 
co-operative.  Of  the  former  there  are  617,  divided  as  follows:  butter  factories, 
243;  butter  and  cheese,  149;  cheese  only,  59;  milk  products  only,  17;  butter, 
cheese,  and  milk  products,  149.  For  the  non-co-operative  factories  these  figures 
are  respectively  17,  45,  4,  57,  and  187,  making  a  total  of  310.  As  these  figures 
show,  two-thirds  of  the  dairy  factories  are  on  a  co-operative  ba?i^,  which 
accounts  for  the  fine  results  which  are  obtained.  The  greater  part  of  these  co- 
operative factories  (450)  have  joined  themselves  to  form  the  Algemeene  Neder- 
landsche  Zuivelbond  (General  Netherlands  Dairy  Association),  which  works 
annually  about  1,800,000,000  litres  of  milk  and  is  the  leading  organization  of  its 
kind  in  Holland.  Some  thirty  other  unions  in  addition  to  it  work  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  Dutch  dairying  industry. 
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The  plan  along  which  a  co-operative  factory  work  is  the  following:  The 
members,  who  in  several  instances  are  as  many  as  1,700,  contract  to  supply  the 
factory  with  all  their  milk,  deduction  being  made  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
their  own  consumption.  Several  schemes  to  pay  for  the  milk  are  in  existence. 
If  delivery  takes  place  to  a  butter  factory  which  consequently  skims  the  milk 
and  returns  it,  payment  is  made  according  to  the  fat  content  which  has  been 
extracted.  Factories  which  are  also  making  cheese  pay  a  fixed  amount  for  all 
milk  according  to  weight,  and  moreover  an  amount  which  varies  according  to 
the  fat  content.  In  other  factories  it  is  customary  to  pay  on  the  basis  of  the 
fat  content  and  one-third  of  the  dry  constituents.  To  ascertain  this  content, 
milk-testing  is  again  necessary  and  to  this  end  a  sample  is  taken  four  times  per 
month  and  the  average  obtained  is  used  as  a  basis. 

The  capital  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  dairy  factory  is  usually  procured 
through  the  medium  of  what  is  known  as  a  dairy  bank,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  the  Netherlands,  although  the  collaboration  of  the  ordinary  banks  is  accept- 
able. The  advances  are  reduced  by  instalments  and  the  members  guarantee  the 
payment. 

Milk  is  delivered  to  the  factories  for  eight  months  of  the  year  twice  daily, 
and  the  morning  and  evening  milk  is  carefully  kept  apart  and  labelled  accord- 
ingly. After  receipt  the  milk  is  subjected  to  a  number  of  processes  such  as 
pasteurization,  cooling,  skimming;  and  mention  should  only  be  made'  of  the 
fact  that  the  Dutch  use  the  most  modern  equipment  and  machinery  throughout, 
and  although  no  accurate  figures  are  obtainable,  the  annual  working  expenses 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  150,000,000  guilders. 

GOVERNMENT  AID 

As  previously  pointed  out,  the  part  played  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment in  the  dairying  industry  of  the  country  is  a  modest  one.  The  principal 
item  is  the  operation  of  a  dairy  school,  which  in  1927  had  a  budget  of  446,000  fi. 
At  this  institute  a  two-year  theoretical  course  of  instruction  is  given  with  a 
view  to  giving  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  branches  of  the  industry.  In  addi- 
tion, short  courses  in  different  branches  of  the  work  are  given.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  school  for  cheesemakers  in  the  province  of  North  Holland  subsidized 
by  that  province  and  the  Central  Government;  and  there  are  nine  consulting 
dairy  experts  distributed  throughout  the  country  to  assist  farmers  and  the  dairy 
factories.  These  cost  the  State  only  22,000  fl.  per  year.  The  inspection 
machinery  of  the  Government  consists  of  twenty-four  officials  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  observance  of  the  Butter  Act;  and  further,  in  an  experi- 
mental dairy  station  which  inspects  the  samples  taken  in  compliance  with  the 
above  act  and  does  scientific  research  work  in  connection  with  the  industry  in 
general. 

PRIVATE  INSPECTION 

This  consists  in  inspection  of  butter  and  cheese  before  these  commodities 
are  sold.  To  this  end,  nine  butter  controlling  stations  and  five  cheese  control- 
ling stations  (two  for  full  cream  cheese,  three  for  other  kinds)  are  operating 
under  Government  supervision.  These  were  subsidized  in  1927  with  37,000  fl. 
from  public  funds.  Any  one  who  conforms  to  special  requirements  as  to  reli- 
ability in  butter  and  cheese  making  as  well  as  in  butter  trading  is  allowed  to 
join  these  stations  provided  that  he  undertakes  by  contract  to  fulfil  the  various 
requirements.  The  activities  of  these  stations  consist  in  the  inspection  of 
samples,  the  issuing  of  Government  control  marks,  and  the  inspection  of  the 
establishments  of  members.  Infractions  of  the  rules  are  punishable  by  fines 
of  as  much  as  10,000  fl.   Butter  and  cheese  control  marks  may  only  be  attached 
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to  the  products  of  the  members,  viz:  to  butter,  full  cream  cheese  with  contents 
of  fat  in  the  dry  constituents  of  45  per  cent  (45+),  40  per  cent  (40+),  30  per 
cent  (30+),  and  20  per  cent  (20+).  These  marks,  consisting  of  a  very  thin 
perforated  piece  of  paper,  are  pressed  into  the  butter  and  cannot  be  removed 
without  damaging  it.  For  cheese  the  mark  consists  of  a  thin  blade  of  casein. 
A  system  of  letters  makes  it  possible  not  only  to  determine  the  factory  of  the 
maker  of  the  butter  or  cheese,  but  also  the  time  at  which  it  was  produced.  By 
these  means  the  Dutch  endeavour  to  secure  a  feeling  of  confidence  from  their 
foreign  customers  towards  their  butter  and  cheese,  as  by  means  of  these  mark- 
ings any  possible  trouble  which  might  arise  can  be  immediately  traced  back  to 
its  source.  On  cheese  the  marks  indicating  the  full  cream  variety  are  round 
and  those  for  other  cheese  are  hexagonal. 

export 

The  dairy  products  made  for  export  consist  of  cheese,  butter,  condensed 
milk,  and  dried  milk. 

Of  the  cheese,  the  so-called  full  cream  Gouda  cheese  (after  the  name  of 
the  town  which  is  still  the  manufacturing  centre)  is  possibly  best-known  abroad. 
It  is  still  made  by  hand  on  the  farms  in  the  shape  of  flattened  globes,  weighing 
from  three  to  fifteen  kilos  per  piece,  and  is  the  only  kind  of  cheese  made  of 
entirely  unskimmed  milk.  The  export  of  Gouda  cheese  is  almost  equal  in 
volume  to  that  of  all  the  other  varieties  together.  The  cheeses  are  treated  and 
packed  in  various  ways  for  export.  One  importing  country  may  like  them  in 
soft  condition;  another  wants  them  hard  and  firm.  For  some  countries  each 
cheese  is  packed  in  a  separate  box,  while  for  others  four,  six,  or  eight  cheeses 
go  in  one  case.  For  the  tropics  the  cheese  is  covered  with  a  casing  of  paraffin 
wax  or  encased  in  bladders  or  tins.  This  cheese  contains  45  per  cent  of  fat  in 
the  dry  constituents. 

Further,  there  is  the  Edam  cheese',  made  of  almost  full  cream  milk  and 
containing  at  least  40  per  cent  of  fat,  which  is  also  farm-made.  It  is  exported 
in  spherical  shape,  coloured  in  red,  and  weighs  2  kilos.  For  export  to  the  tropics 
each  individual  cheese  is  sometimes  packed  in  a  tin  and  twelve  to  eighteen  of 
these  tins  put  in  a  case,  which  is  packed  with  salt  and  sawdust.  Edam  cheese 
accounts  for  about  10  per  cent  of  the  production. 

The  remaining  60  per  cent  of  the  cheese  production  is  made  in  the  factories 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  in  both  the  Gouda  and  Edam  shapes.  The  contents  of 
fat  in  the  dry  constituents  vary  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Special  associations  have  been  formed  in  Holland  in  the  interest  of  the 
exporters,  which  manage  the  sale  for  collective  account. 

Butter  is  packed  in  various  ways  for  export;  in  barrels  and  cases  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  again  in  tins  for  the  tropics.  More  than  half  the  quantity  of 
milk  produced  in  Holland  is  used  for  butter-making. 

Condensed  milk  is  packed  in  cases  containing  forty-eight  tins.  It  is  made 
in  the  following  qualities:  full  milk  with  sugar,  unsweetened  full  milk,  and 
skimmed  milk  with  sugar.  Milk  powder  is  made  from  full  milk  and  skimmed 
milk. 

The  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  and  other  milk  products  in  1927  were  as 
follows: — 


Butter 

Total  

Germany.  .  .  . 
Great  Britain 


Guilders 

85,808,911  France. 

64,506,186  Austria 

14,730,509  Belgium 


Guilders 
2,083,790 
1,417.131 
1,045,045 
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Cheese  Guilders 

Total   76,731,529 

Germany   36,436,125 

Belgium   11,399,605 

Great  Britain   8,200,789 

France   7.427,074 

Spain   2,724,613 

Cuba   1,915,437 

United  States   1,554,583 

Canada   48,267 

Full  Cream  Gouda  Cheese 

Total   20,629,229 

Germany   12,363,394 

Belgium   3,219,441 

Cuba   1.848,980 

Great  Britain   1,069,485 

Canada   1,896 

Gouda  1,0  + 

Total   7,631,015 

Germany   6,330,277 

Gouda  80  + 

Total   1,489,067 

Gouda  20  + 

Total   3,777,931 

Germany   1,491,547 

Edam  J,0 

Total   19,585.451 

Germany   6,506.455 

Belgium   3,467.940 

France   3.677,074 

Spain   2,021,046 

Great  Britain   1,272.017 

Canada   30,134 

Edam  30 

Total   2,134,617 

Edam  20 

Total   8.420,111 

Germany   2,631,212 

France   1,601,163 


Soft,  Rindless,  Limburger,  Ground,  Rasped, 

Block  Cheese  Guilders 

Total   5,093,529 

Belgium   1,568,107 

Great  Britain   1,241,220 

Germany   1,155,233 

Canada   7,370 

Other  Cheese 

Total   7,970,579 

Germany   5,129,902 

Great  Britain   2,528,259 

M ilk  and  Milk  Products 

Total   50,572,027 

Sioeetened  Condensed  Milk 
(Full  Cream) 

Total   11,136,003 

Great  Britain   4,303,388 

Dutch  East  Indies   1,660,739 

Sweetened  Condensed  Milk  (drawn) 

Total. .   .   26,221,658 

Great  Britain   22,977,623 

British  India   1,642,308 

Unsiceetened  Condensed  Milk 
(full  cream) 

Total   2,861,875 

Great  Britain   1,436,592 

T'miceetened  Condensed  Milk  (drawn) 

Total   11,234 

Cream,  Sterilized  Milk  and  Milk  n.o.p. 

Total   1,435,750 

Milkpowder 

Total   8,660,985 

Milk  Powder  made  of  Full  Cream  Milk 

Total   7,595.280 

Germany   4,357,863 

United  States   1,060.718 

Canada   13,430 

Milk  Poirdcr  made  of  Drawn  Milk 

Total   1,065,705 


UNITED  KINGDOM  SUGAR  BEET  INDUSTRY 

James  A.  Strong,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  December  18,  1928. — Weather  conditions  this  season  have  been 
exceptionally  favourable  to  the  sugar  beet  crop,  and  reports  indicate  that  the 
yields  will  be  considerably  greater  than  last  year.  In  addition,  the  beets,  as 
judged  by  the  sugar  content,  are  of  a  high  quality,  and  thus  the  growers'  price 
as  provided  in  the  beet  contract  will  be  improved. 

Despite  the  poor  season  experienced  in  1927  due  to  bad  weather  conditions 
and  the  prospects  of  lower  prices  this  year  following  the  reduction  in  the  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  firms  continue  to  show  increasing  interest  in  the  production  of 
sugar  beets. 

The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  beets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with 
the  yield  per  acre,  total  production  of  refineries,  and  the  number  of  refineries, 
is  shown  for  certain  years  in  the  following  table: — 


Number 

Production 

Total     of  Refineries 

White  Sugar 

Production 

England 

per  Acre 

White  Sugar 

and 

Acres 

Lbs. 

Cwts. 

Wales 

1924-5   

  22.441 

2.387 

478.308 

3 

  54,750 

2.113 

1,032,759 

8 

1926-7   

  125,814 

2,674 

3,003.933 

12 

1927-8   

  222.566 

1,862* 

3,700.000* 

17 

*  Estimated. 
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The  area  under  beet  sugar  in  England  and  Wales  thus  shows  an  increase  of 
97,000  acres  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926.  The  total  output  in  England  and 
Wales  last  year  is  estimated  at  173,543  tons,  or  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
181,072  tons  white  sugar  (201,000  tons  raw  value).  The  number  of  growers  in 
1927  was  31,615,  and  of  these  27,321  contracted  for  from  one  to  ten  acres.  Only 
282  firms  contracted  for  more  than  50  acres. 

At  the  present  reduced  subsidy  of  13s.,  the  contract  terms  agreed  on  by  the 
eighteen  beet  sugar  factories  in  Great  Britain  comprising  the  Beet  Sugar  Fac- 
tories Committee  with  the  National  Farmers'  Union  for  the  years  1928-29-30  is 
46s.  per  ton  delivered  factory  for  beets  with  sugar  content  of  15J  per  cent;  the 
first  1  per  cent  content  above  this  figure  will  be  paid  at  3s.  per  ton,  and  each 
further  increase  of  1  per  cent  above  16^  per  cent  at  3s.  4d.  per  ton. 

The  domestic  production,  however,  does  not  cover  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  2,030,000  tons  raw  value,  or,  including  production  in  Ireland,  the  total 
shortage  is  1,930,000  tons  per  annum. 

Importations  during  1927-28  for  Great  Britain,  which  includes  re-exports 
to  the  Irish  Free  State,  were  as  follows: — 

White  Sugar    Raw  Sugar 
Tons  Tons 

Czechoslovakia   130,649  19,080 

Netherlands   129,755   

United  States   17,751  .... 

Germany   15,759  3,948 

Canada   9,328   

Belgium   7,667   

Poland   5,727  5.776 

Cuba   ....  551,517 

San  Domingo     227,408 

Mauritius     194,911 

British  West  Indies     143,678 

Australia     138,327 

Peru     98,870 

South  Africa     53,820 

Brazil   ....  23,543 

Java     7,092 

Others   6,725  95,922 

Total   323,361  1,563,892 

Total  raw  equivalent  1,927,673  tons. 


At  present  the  incidence  of  the  sugar  duties  makes  the  entry  of  finished 
sugars  of  foreign  origin  difficult  and  gives  to  the  home  refineries  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  Empire  producers  a  comparative  monopoly  of  the  trade.  The  duties 
now  effective  are  as  follows: — 


Customs 


Sugar  exceeding  9!)  deg.  polarization..  

Sugar  exceeding  98  deg.  and  not  exceeding  99  deg  

Sugar  exceeding  97  deg.  and  not  exceeding  98  deg  

(Other  degrees  at  rates  proportionate  to  the  rate  for 
sugar  exceeding  97  deg.  and  not  exceeding  98  deg.) 

Molasses,  etc. — 

Containing  70  per  cent  or  more  sweetening  matter  .  . 
Containing  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  sweetening  matter 
Containing  50  per  cent  or  less  sAveetening  matter..  .. 

Glucose  

Solid  

Liquid  

Saccharin  


Full  Rate 
Per  Cwt. 
lis.  8d. 

8s.  7d. 


7s.  5d. 
5s.  4d. 
2s.  7d. 

7s.  5d. 
5s.  4d. 
Per  Oz. 
3s.  9d. 


Preferential 
Rate 
Per  Cwt. 
5s.  lOd. 
4s.  Mod. 
4s.  77/iod. 


3s.  8£d. 
2s.  8d. 
ls.3^d. 

3s.  84d. 
2s.  8d. 
Per  Oz. 
Is.  10Jd. 
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Excise 

Sugar  exceeding  99  deg.  polarization  

Sugar  exceeding  98  deg.  and  not  exceeding  99  deg  

Sugar  exceeding  97  deg.  and  not  exeeeeding  98  deg.  . .  •• 

(Other  degrees  at  rates  proportionate  to  the  rate  for  sugar  exceeding 

97  deg.  and  not  exceeding  98  deg.)  

Molasses,  etc.— 

Containing  70  per  cent  or  more  sweetening  matter  

Containing  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  sweetening  matter  

Containing  50  per  cent  or  less  sweetening  matter  

Glucose — 

Solid  

Liquid  

Saccharin  •  •   • 

CREDITS  IN  THE  FEEDSTUFFS  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  OF 

ENGLAND 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  17,  1928.— Canadian  firms  in  quoting  for  feeding  stuffs 
in  the  West  of  England  market  may  find  that  although  their  prices  are  appar- 
ently competitive,  business  may  not  be  forthcoming  unless  their  offers  are  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  competing  English  houses.  Chemical  analysis  and  other 
factors  being  equal,  this  is  due  to  three  causes:  discounts,  credits,  and  services. 

When  a  new  product  is  put  on  the  market,  the  manufacturing  firm  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  subsidize  a  firm  of  wholesale  feed  merchants,  or  even  a 
large  retail  firm,  to  undertake  the  sale  of  their  product.  This  allowance,  which 
may  run  from  the  equivalent  of  $1,000  to  $2,250,  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
paying  overhead  expenses  for  the  first  year  or  will  at  least  reimburse  them  for 
any  additional  advertising  or  trouble  which  may  be  incurred.  In  connection 
with  advertising,  the  manufacturing  firm  as  a  rule  furnishes  unlimited  supplies 
of  leaflets,  price  lists,  and  literature  for  distribution. 

DISCOUNTS  AND  CREDITS 

Discount  and  credit  terms  are  not  infrequently  more  liberal  than  appears 
on  the  surface.  For  instance,  a  well-known  firm  advertises  calf  meal  to  the 
trade  for  $75  a  ton  less  $2.50  (these  discounts  vary  from  $2  to  $5)  for  cash  in 
fourteen  days.  On  overdue  accounts  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum.  When  the  dealer  settles  his  account,  which  may  be  in  sixty 
days,  he  adds  to  the  amount  the  interest  accrued  and  deducts  from  the  total 
the  original  discount  of  $2.50.  He  may  have  in  his  account  three  items  of  100 
tons,  10  tons,  and  1  ton,  costing  $7,500,  $750,  and  $75,  outstanding  respectively 
ninety,  sixty,  and  thirty  days.  This  makes  a  total  of  $8,325.  The  average  of 
the  days  outstanding  is  taken — that  is,  one-third  of  180  or  60  days;  and  on 
this  figure  is  computed  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  which  equals  $68.41.  This  is 
added  to  the  first  amount,  making  $8,393.41.  But  there  is  then  deducted  from 
this  the  original  discount  of  $2.50  per  ton,  or  $277.50,  so  that  the  actual  amount 
paid  is  $8,115.91.  Thus  the  purchaser,  besides  receiving  a  generous  discount, 
has  the  use  of  a  large  sum  of  money  at  a  very  low  rate. 

SERVICES 

When  dealing  with  the  consumer  there  are  also  serious  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  overseas  exporter.  The  average  farmer  in  this  country  is  intensely  con- 
servative, and  he  is  loath  to  change  his  source  of  supply,  which  may  have  been 


Duties 
Per  Cwt. 

5s.  lOd. 
4s.  92/iod. 
4s.  77/iod. 


3s.  82  d. 
2s.  8d. 
Is.  3Jd, 

3s.  8Jd. 
2s.  8d. 
Per  Oz. 

is.  md. 
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that  of  himself  and  his  family  for  generations.  The  firm  with  whom  he  and  his 
forbears  have  dealt  are  willing  to  grant  him  almost  unlimited  credit,  and  what 
is  often  even  more  important,  will  accept  produce  in  payment  or  will  take  part 
at  least  of  the  farmer's  crop  and  dispose  of  it  for  him.  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  a  new  firm  starting  out  to  market  a  new  line  to  consider  such  a  policy, 
success  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  would  be  problematical. 

MARKET  CUSTOMS 

The  middle  of  April  is  the  period  during  which  the  first  offers  of  feedstuffs 
are  made.  The  bigger  wholesale  merchants  make  their  purchases  at  this  time, 
contracting  as  a  rule  for  a  year  ahead.  Prices  almost  invariably  rise  shortly 
after  the  opening,  but  the  likelihood  is  that  they  will  fall  again  to  almost  the 
opening  level  for  a  short  time  at  least;  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  fall  below  the 
opening  price.  It  is  the  desire  of  every  buyer  to  get  in  his  contracts  as  soon 
after  the  opening  as  possible. 

Canadian  firms  wishing  to  sell  to  this  market  should  cable  their  offers 
shortly  before  the  opening,  about  the  first  week  in  April.  Prices  should  be  as 
low  as  possible,  because  there  will  be  no  dickering;  if  the  price  is  not  right,  the 
buyer  will  go  elsewhere.  Below  are  given  a  few  of  the  prices  ruling  to-day.  All 
transactions  are  made  for  feedstuffs  of  a  guaranteed  analysis. 


Oil     Protein  Fibre  Feed  Price 

8  28  .  .    Linseed  cake   $63  50  less  $2  50  per  ton 

5J  18  . .  Kibbled  palm  kernel  cake/meal  ....  51  00  "     2  50  " 

6  29  .  .    Groundnut  cake   49  00  "     2  50 

4  14  11    Lamb  food   57  50  "     2  50 

4  16  8    Pig  feeding  nuts  and  cake   51  00  "     2  50  " 

5^  22  10    Milk  ration   49  50  "     2  50 

5i  20  12    Feeding  nuts  or  meal   50  25  "     5  00 


NOTES  ON  NEW  ZEALAND'S  SHEEP  AND  WOOL  INDUSTRIES* 

IV 

Wool  Sales  and  the  Present  Season 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  1,  1928. — The  methods  followed  in  the  sale  of  New 
Zealand  wool  are  generally  those  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  distribution 
of  this  product  in  world  markets  for  many  years,  the  auction  sale  forming  the 
basis  of  the  various  transactions  intervening  between  the  consignment  of  indi- 
vidual clips  to  local  brokers  and  the  eventual  receipt  of  supplies  by  overseas 
mills  or  other  buyers. 

The  shearing  season  in  New  Zealand  begins  in  late  September  or  October 
and,  depending  on  general  climatic  or  local  conditions,  lasts  for  some  three 
months  or  more.  The  clip  is  collected  gradually  and  by  November  the  brokers 
hold  considerable  stocks  in  store,  graded  and  catalogued.  A  series  of  some  50 
auction  sales  is  then  held  in  the  various  business  centres,  at  which  times  all 
wool  consigned  by  farmers  to  several  large  brokerage  firms  is  sold  to  English, 
American,  Continental  or  local  mills  or  brokers,  each  of  which  is  represented 
by  buyers  or  agents.  The  schedule  of  sales  provides  for  their  commencement  as 
soon  as  possible  after  shearing  has  become  general  and  also  for  later  sales  per- 
mitting of  the  distribution  of  all  the  year's  supplies  received  into  store  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  offerings  of  the  season. 

*  The  first  report  in  this  series,  "Sheep  Farming,"  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1291  (September  15);  the  second,  on  "Production  and  Exports"  in  No. 
1292  (Nov.  3);  and  the  third,  on  the  "Woollen  Manufacturing  Industry"  in  No.  1297  (Dec. 
8,  1928). 
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There  are  numerous  distinct  steps  in  the  process  thus  briefly  outlined. 
The  first  important  one  is  that  of  grading  and  cataloguing  the  wool  received 
into  store,  this  operation  of  course  depending  on  the  established  practice  of 
buying  wool  by  sample.  All  supplies  consigned  by  farmers  to  brokers  _  are 
made  up  into  separate  lots  under  the  individual  brands,  classed  under  various 
grades  and  qualities,  and  a  detailed  catalogue  of  all  stocks  is  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution among  buyers. 

Inspection  by  prospective  buyers  precedes  all  auction  sales,  supplies  being 
available  in  the  various  wool  stores  and  a  specified  number  of  bales  in  each  lot, 
proportionate  to  the  total  number,  are  opened  for  examination  of  quality.  The 
actual  sale,  carried  on  under  arrangements  between  an  association  of  wool 
buyers  and  the  leading  wool  dealers,  is  generally  attended  by  some  80  possible 
bidders.  There  are  ordinarily  six  or  seven  different  brokers  offering  supplies 
at  each  sale  and  the  sales  are  thus  divided  into  as  many  sections,  the  bidding 
on  each  catalogue  taking  place  in  prearranged  order.  All  bids  are  made  on 
a  basis  of  the  quality  ascertained  from  the  samples  of  each  lot  previously 
examined  in  the  store  and  from  data  furnished  with  all  catalogues;  no  wool  is 
exhibited  at  the  auction  itself.  Prices  being  quoted  per  pound,  bids  usually 
advance  in  farthing  denominations  and  are  offered  for  the  number  of  bales  in 
each  catalogued  lot,  every  bale  of  which  contains  an  average  of  300  pounds. 

Each  individual  sale  being  completed,  buyers  are  allowed  two  weeks  in 
which  to  pay  for  purchases  before  assuming  possession  and  shipping.  Insistent 
demand  for  supplies  frequently  results  in  this  period  being  abbreviated  in  order 
that  despatch  by  earliest  boats  may  be  effected.  The  time  between  payment  by 
buyers  and  the  distribution  of  cheques  by  brokers  to  suppliers  is  always  mini- 
mized as  far  as  possible,  this  being  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  various 
services  rendered  by  wool  dealers  to  their  clients. 

A  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  New  Zealand  wool  clip  is  handled 
through  the  medium  of  private  sale  by  either  farmers  or  dealers  to  local  or 
overseas  purchasers.  Several  of  the  larger  buyers  have  established  connections 
with  some  of  the  larger  producing  interests  and  on  occasion  find  it  desirable  to 
anticipate  market  trends  and  conclude  private  sale  agreements.  The  practice, 
however,  is  generally  considered  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable  and  in  nearly 
every  case  is  a  result  of  individual  demands  for  particular  qualities,  the  auction 
sale  being  a  satisfactory  means  of  stabilizing  buyers'  prices  and  yet  guarantee- 
ing to  the  farmer  a  greater  certainty  of  satisfactory  returns  than  would  other- 
wise be  obtainable. 

the  1923-29  SEASON 

The  season's  first  wool  sale  took  place  in  Wellington  on  November  16  and 
has^  since  been  followed  by  sales  in  Wanganui  and  Auckland,  the  schedule 
calling  next  for  several  sales  through  the  South  Island.  Considerable  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  results  shown  from  the  first  few  sales,  prices  ruling  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season  giving  a  fair  indication  of  the  trend  for  the 
year.  The  surprisingly  favourable  level  of  prices  ruling  throughout  the  1927-28 
sales  had  led  to  a  general  impression  that  a  lower  market  was  to  be  expected, 
and  while  there  have  been  certain  decreases  from  the  prices  of  last  March,  the 
general  level  has  been  very  slightly  lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  last  season, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  another  favourable  year  for  the  sheep-farming 
community  is  to  be  expected. 

Quantities  offered  by  the  dealers  have  been  somewhat  below  the  average, 
inclement  weather  having  interfered  with  shearing  operations  in  various  districts, 
but  satisfactory  growing  conditions  have  resulted  in  the  wool  showing  higher 
than  average  quality.  Merino  wools  have  to  date  met  with  weak  demand,  while 
half-breds  have  also  shared  in  the  most  serious  of  market  changes  but  have  been 
reasonably  well  sustained  through  keen  bidding  by  local  mills.    Cross-bred  wools 
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of  all  classes,  however,  have  realized  as  high  returns  as  at  the  first  of  last 
year's  sales,  and  as  these  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  the  situation  is 
regarded  with  general  satisfaction. 

The  actual  prices  recorded  for  the  first  sale  of  the  present  season,  which 
vary  from  6d.  per  pound  for  locks  and  crutchings  to  25d.  per  pound  for 
highest  quality  merino  wools,  compare  with  prices  at  the  first  and  last  sales 
of  last  year  as  follows: — 

Wool  Prices  in  November,  1928,  compared  with  those  of  November,  1927 

(1)  Merino  wools  decreased  by  4d. 

(2)  Half-bred  wools  decreased  by  1^. 

(3)  Fine  and  medium  cross-bred  wools — no  change. 

(4)  Coarse  and  low  cross-bred  wools — no  change. 

Prices  in  November,  1928,  compared  with  those  of  March,  1928 

(1)  Merino  and  half-bred  wools  decreased  by  3^-4d. 

(2)  Fine  and  medium  crossbred  wools  decreased  by  3^-4d. 

(3)  Coarse  and  low  cross-bred  wools  decreased  by  2^. 

CONTAINERS  FOR  SAMPLES  OF  CONFECTIONERY  FOR  INDIA 

H.  R.  Potjssette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  29,  1928. — When  samples  of  confectionery  are  required, 
the  usual  practice  is  for  manufacturers  to  forward  them  in  the  ordinary  boxes 
in  which  the  goods  are  packed  for  sale.  For  a  country  like  India  such  con- 
tainers are  not  suitable,  as  the  contents  owing  to  the  climate  rapidly  deteriorate, 
particularly  during  the  monsoon  period,  which  extends  from  early  in  June  until 
some  time  in  October. 

The  best  method  of  packing  samples  so  far  seen  is  that  adopted  by  an  Eng- 
lish firm.  In  this  particular  instance  round  and  oval  thin  glass  bottles  or  tubes 
are  used.  A  few  samples  of  confectionery  are  carefully  placed  in  them,  after 
which  they  are  tightly  corked.  The  cork  is  encased  in  thin  tinfoil  and  after 
being  placed  in  the  bottle  is  covered  with  a  film  of  wax,  and  over  this  is  placed 
a  metal  cap  which  fits  tightly  over  the  glass.  A  slip  printed  with  the  name  of 
the  particular  selection  is  gummed  to  the  side  of  the  bottle. 

Such  a  method  of  packing  samples  of  confectionery  has  several  advantages. 
Fewer  samples  are  required,  and  thus  it  is  economical,  as  four  or  five  are  quite 
sufficient  for  the  purpose;  each  sample  can  be  clearly  seen;  they  will  keep  for 
a  considerable  time  without  deteriorating  in  appearance;  and  they  can  be  con- 
veniently carried. 

Samples  of  confectionery  have  from  time  to  time  been  sent  to  this  office, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  they  have  arrived  in  a  deteriorated  condition  and 
were  thus  useless  for  display  to  dealers.  The  dealer  who  showed  the  samples 
packed  as  described  above  stated  that  shortly  after  their  receipt  he  was  able  to 
book  substantial  orders  simply  on  their  appearance.  He  was  most  emphatic  in 
his  approval  of  this  method,  and  strongly  recommended  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  confectionery  to  follow  the  same  practice.  The  round  tubes  used  were 
a  little  over  four  inches  in  length  and  slightly  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  while 
the  oval  bodies  were  about  four  inches  in  length,  two  inches  in  width,  and  a 
little  over  an  inch  in  depth.  In  the  oval  bottle  oiled  paper  tightly  rolled  was 
inserted  in  order  to  prevent  movement  amongst  the  few  samples  which  it  con- 
tained. 
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MARKET  FOR  CHOCOLATES  IN  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — One  guilder  =  approximately  40  cents  gold) 

Batavia,  November  19,  1928. — Several  world-famed  brands  of  chocolates 
are  sold  in  Java  in  addition  to  a  number  of  lines  not  so  well  known.  Although 
the  saie  of  the  better  class  of  chocolates  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  com- 
paratively small  European  population  and  to  wealthy  Chinese,  total  imports  in 
1927  were  valued  at  897,134  guilders.  Holland  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with 
a  chocolate  which,  on  the  average,  costs  about  20  per  cent  less  than  the  other 
brands  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  second  largest  source  of  supply. 

The  main  supplying  countries  with  quantities  and  values  are  as  follows: — 

First  9  Months  1928 
1927  (Unrevised) 
Gross  Weight     Value  in     Gross  Weight    Value  in 


Country  in  Kg.  Guilders  in  Kg.  Guilders 

Holland   396,809  567,228  314,956  424,832 

Great  Britain   93,853  172,720  55,716  94,045 

Belgium   46,021  50,460  21,733  24,186 

Fiance   26,133  40,661  11,340  16,655 

Switzerland   23.942  33,708  21.974  33,073 

Italy   13.363  19,988 

United  States   1,189  2,264 

Other  countries   7.831  10,105  8,239  11,312 


Totals,  1927    609,141  897,134  433,958  604,103 

Totals,  1926    444,235  674,351     


The  heading  "  other  countries  "  covers  Singapore,  Germany,  and  Australia; 
Canada  is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  statistics.  On  investigation,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  Canadian  firms  should  not  be  exporting 
this  commodity  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  One  well-known  Canadian  brand  is 
already  established  in  British  Malaya,  and  the  only  Canadian  chocolate  line 
imported  into  Java  met  with  approval  from  one  of  the  local  provision  houses  in 
Batavia.  They  were  of  the  opinion  that  Canadian  chocolates  should  have  no 
difficulty,  on  a  quality  basis,  in  securing  part  of  the  trade. 

The  two  most  popular  brands  of  better-class  chocolates  on  the  market  at 
present  are  Cadbury's  and  Bunts'.  Cadbury  chocolates  sell  retail  at  guilders 
2.25  per  pound,  while  Bunts'  retail  at  guilders  2.75  per  pound.  Bunts'  seem 
slightly  too  expensive;  Cadbury's  have  the  largest  sale.  Another  popular  Eng- 
lish brand  is  "  Clarnico  ",  put  up  in  1-pound  flat  tins  and  retailing  at  guilders 
2.50. 

There  is  an  American  brand  on  the  market  put  up  in  air-tight  glass  jars  of 
1  pound  net.  Each  chocolate  is  wrapped  in  coloured  foil,  giving  a  very  attrac- 
tive appearance.  This  brand  retails  at  guilders  3,  but  is  too  high  in  price  to 
have  a  large  turnover. 

The  best  known  Swiss  brands  are  Nestle's  and  Gala  Peter,  while  the  best 
known  Dutch  chocolates  are  Ringers,  Droste,  Van  Houten,  Blooker,  and  Rade- 
maker.   These  are  all  put  up  in  tins. 

There  are  many  other  brands  of  chocolates  being  imported,  and  some  are 
put  up  in  cardboard  boxes  with  a  waxed  inner  lining,  sealed  up  with  glascene 
paper  on  the  outside.  However,  these  do  not  rank  among  the  better  grades  of 
chocolates  in  tins. 

packing 

Packing  of  confectionery  of  any  kind  is  important  for  this  market,  and 
packing  of  chocolate  shipments  especially  so.  Not  only  are  the  goods  subject  to 
intense  heat,  but  also  to  intense  moisture,  and  this  last  climatic  condition  is  most 
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destructive.  Apart  from  the  long  journey  and  climatic  conditions,  ants  and 
weevils  are  a  serious  problem.  They  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
shipment  of  confectionery.  In  regard  to  ants,  they  swarm  if  a  piece  of  candy 
is  left  for  a  few  minutes  uncovered  and  are  a  real  pest. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  packing  chocolates  is  in  tins,  with  each 
individual  chocolate  foil-wrapped,  and  the  tins  hermetically  sealed.  The  most 
popular  sizes  are  the  1-  and  ^-pound  tins. 

Another  type  of  packing  is  in  waxed  hermetically  sealed  cartons,  with  from 
one  to  three  packages  per  carton.  Each  piece  of  chocolate  is  foil-wrapped. 
These  cartons  are  then  shipped  in  tin-lined  cases.  In  the  case  of  chocolates  put 
up  in  tins,  paper-lined  cases  are  sufficient. 

The  duty  on  chocolates  is  12  per  cent  on  c.i.f.  price,  while  landing  and  other 
charges  usually  amount  to  a  further  3  per  cent. 

Interested  manufacturers  of  high-grade  chocolates  are  invited  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  especially  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  already  shipping  successfully  to  tropical  countries.  Samples 
packed  as  indicated  are  essential,  along  with  export  price  lists;  the  latter 
should,  of  course,  be  c.i.f.  Java  ports  if  possible,  but  certainly  f.o.b.  steamer. 
In  the  latter  quotation  it  will  be  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  supply  sizes 
and  weights  of  a  typical  packing  case,  along  with  the  quantity  in  each  case. 
This  will  enable  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  calculate  the  ocean  freight  and 
arrive  at  a  laid-down  cost  price  to  the  importer. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Kobe,  November  25,  1928.— The  year  1927,  like  1926,  proved  unsatisfactory 
for  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  industry.  Japan  is  dependent  upon  Chosen 
(Korea)  and  outside  sources  for  pig-iron,  and  the  failure  of  the  central  Chinese 
sources  to  supply  their  quota  of  ore  also  hampered  the  industry.  Although  the 
production  of  iron  ore  in  Japan  proper  increased  by  about  10  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year,  the  total  output  was  under  581,565  tons.  The  domestic  steel 
industry  is  not  yet  self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  will 
not  be  for  many  years  to  come,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  lack  of  raw 
materials,  including  a  shortage  of  good  coking  coal,  of  which  300,000  tons  had 
to  be  imported  from  China  in  1927.  Imports  of  steel  into  the  Japanese  market 
during  the  year  were  very  large,  and  domestic  prices  stiffened  during  1928. 
This  general  improvement  in  steel  after  several  years  of  stagnancy  is  said 
to  be  due  largely  to  an  upward  tendency  maintained  in  continental  markets 
and  to  the  formation  of  the  European  steel  cartels. 

PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN 

During  1927  the  total  production  of  steel  amounted  to  about  1,491,390 
tons,  an  increase  of  165,442  tons  over  1926.  Complete  details  of  steel  produc- 
tion up  to  the  present  are  not  available,  but  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  the 
output  for  1928  will  show  a  decided  increase  in  certain  sizes  and  shapes  that 
can  be  manufactured  profitably  in  Japan.  Producers  have  been  exerting  every 
effort  to  increase  their  out-turn  in  view  of  slightly  better  prices.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  Government  steel  works,  private  producers  reached  an 
agreement  last  year  to  confine  their  operations  to  certain  sizes  and  shapes,  the 
various  steel  manufacturing  companies  being  allocated  production  quotas  that 
the  equipment  of  their  plants  could  profitably  produce. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  supplies  and  quantities  of  steel  available  for 
domestic  consumption,  in  metric  tons,  for  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927: 

Production  in  Japan  Available  for  Domestic 

Private    Government     Imports     Exports  Consumption 
501.935       653,134  532,891       107,505  1,580,455 

586,652  739,296  1,436,039  120,389  2,103,996 
592,953       898,437         804,261       155,743  2,617,448 

Efficiency  data  furnished  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  show 
that  during  1926  there  were  an  average  of  7-8  tons  of  steel  produced  in  the 
Government  steel  works  for  each  working  day,  and  that  the  coal  consumption 
per  ton  of  steel  produced  was  2-570  tons,  a  reduction  of  -297  ton  from  the 
quantity  consumed  in  producing  the  same  amount  of  steel  during  1925. 

STATUS  OF  LEADING  COMPANIES 

At  the  present  time  private  producers  in  Japan  appear  to  be  handicapped 
by  an  over-expansion  of  capacity,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Government 
steel  works  at  Yawata,  whose  output  is  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  Japanese 
production,  dominates  the  market. 

Japan's  steel  industry  sprang  to  life  during  the  world  war  boom,  when 
steel  from  Europe  and  North  America  was  not  available.  Prices  rose  to  unpre- 
cedented heights  and  many  steel  companies  were  organized.  When  the  panic  of 
1920  overtook  the  country,  some  of  these  companies  became  financially  involved, 
but  many  weathered  the  storm.  These  have  not  proved  very  profitable.  During 
1926  only  two  companies  reported  profits  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  against  paid-up 
capitalization. 

The  following  is  a  short  report  on  the  standing  and  equipment  of  some  of 
the  leading  steel  companies  of  Japan: — 

During  the  panic  of  April,  1927,  the  Kawasaki  Dockyard  Company  went 
into  liquidation,  but  has  now  been  reorganized.  As  this  concern  holds  Italian 
patents  for  a  certain  class  of  submarines  and  motors,  and  has  facilities  for  con- 
structing ships  of  all  sizes,  the  Japanese  naval  authorities  have  put  men  in 
charge  and  are  represented  on  the  board  of  directors.  The  steel  foundry  is 
equipped  with  a  20-ton  Siemens  furnace,  and  turns  out  a  very  high  grade  of 
steel. 

The  Japan  Steel  Tube  Company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Fushiki  Electric 
Iron  Manufacturing  Works,  and  has  recently  improved  its  equipment,  as  a 
result  of  which  production  shows  an  increase,  while  operating  costs  have  shown 
a  decrease.  Production  for  the  next  term  is  estimated  at  110,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  20,000  tons,  which  is  due  to  increases  in  the  production  of  pipe  and 
bar  mills. 

The  income  of  the  Oriental  Iron  Manufacturing  Company  is  derived  prin- 
cipally from  rentals  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  the  two  smelters 
now  being  operated  by  the  Government  steel  works.  The  annual  rental  paid  is 
300,000  yen,  and  this,  plus  interest  from  other  securities,  brings  the  total  yearly 
income  to  476,396  yen.  The  capital  of  this  concern  is  36  million  yen.  The 
plant  is  equipped  to  produce  500  tons  of  pig  iron  daily,  300  tons  from  one  furnace 
and  200  tons  from  the  other. 

The  plants  of  the  Tokyo  Steel  Industry  Company  are  two  in  number,  each 
equipped  with  furnaces  for  production  of  sheets  and  bars.  The  sheet  plant  is 
manufacturing,  among  other  things,  ship  plates,  bridge  material,  and  car 
materials  for  the  Government.    The  production  capacity  of  this  mill  is  rated 


Year 

1925  .. 

1926  .. 

1927  .. 
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at  3,000  tons  monthly,  but  actual  production  is  estimated  at  1,700  to  1,800 
tons  per  month.  The  bar  mill  manufactures  all  kinds  of  bars,  but  is  now 
specializing  in  steel  towers  and  poles  for  power  transmission  lines  for  which 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  in  Japan.  The  capacity  is  rated  at  4,500  tons 
a  month,  with  present  production  at  2,700  to  2,800  tons  monthly. 

The  Osaka  Iron  Works  was  obliged  to  go  through  a  very  severe  readjust- 
ment early  in  1927,  as  the  company  had  not  provided  properly  for  depreciation, 
and  many  items  in  its  inventory  were  overvalued.  This  writing  off,  however, 
was  taken  care  of  by  a  raised  valuation  of  its  real  estate  holdings,  and  by 
raising  the  value  of  the  plants  at  Sakurajima  and  Innoshima. 

SUBSIDIES  TO  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  end  of  the  World  War  found  pig  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  straits, 
and  this  industry  has  seen  bad  times  financially  ever  since  the  end  of  the  steel 
boom.  The  war  brought  an  unusual  demand  for  steel  and  iron,  and  the  capaci  - 
ties of  Japanese  plants  were  expanded  without  regard  for  the  future.  When 
European  and  American  exporters  began  to  ship  to  the  markets  of  the  Far  East, 
Japanese  producers  found  competition  very  detrimental  to  their  trade  as  any 
plant  that  could  make  steel,  no  matter  how  inefficiently  it  was  done,  was  able 
to  carry  on  profitable  during  the  boom.  The  authorities  realizing  that  an  indus- 
try in  which  they  had  taken  a  keen  interest  was  in  difficulties,  tried  time  and 
time  again  to  set  it  on  its  feet.  In  1926  the  Government  voted  a  subsidy 
ranging  from  3  to  6  yen  a  ton,  with  a  special  leaning  towards  steel  turned  out 
by  the  "  hot  process ".  In  addition  to  this,  the  makers  of  steel  and  iron 
were  exempted  from  business  and  income  taxes  and  tariffs  on  such  machinery 
as  they  used. 

JAPAN'S   COSTS  HIGH 

Steel  production  costs  in  Japan  for  private  producers  is  said  to  be  about 
112  yen  per  ton,  while  it  is  claimed  that  European  makers  are  able  to  lay  it 
down  in  Japan  at  from  85  to  86  yen  per  ton.  Available  figures  show  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  to  be  51  yen  per  ton  when  produced  by  private  concerns  and 
40  yen  when  produced  at  the  Government  steel  works.  As  at  present  Indian 
pig  iron  is  quoted  at  48  yen,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  can  be  laid  down  in 
Japan  without  loss  to  the  producers  at  40  yen  per  ton,  the  steel  industry 
claim  that  in  order  to  enable  it  to  compete  with  foreign  sources  of  supply  the 
subsidy  should  be  at  least  11  yen  per  ton  instead  of  the  average  5  yen  now 
being  paid,  or  the  industry  should  be  protected  by  an  increased  import  tariff. 

GOLD  EMBARGO  AND  STEEL  IMPORTS 

The  various  resolutions  passed  by  the  difierent  financial  and  commercial 
concerns  for  the  early  resumption  of  gold  payments  must  be  considered  by 
the  Government  in  the  near  future.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  Japanese 
financial  houses  seems  to  be  that  the  time  is  opportune  to  lift  the  embargo. 
Should  the  embargo  be  lifted,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the 
importation  of  foreign  steel  materials  and  in  very  large  volume. 

PIG  IRON 

The  production  of  pig  iron  during  1928  is  estimated  at  650,000  tons,  and 
the  sum  of  2,600,000  yen  will  be  paid  in  bounties  to  the  manufacturers.  Of 
the  total  production,  270,000  tons  were  converted  into  or  used  in  the  manu- 
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facture  of  steel,  and  380,000  tons  in  the  making  of  cast  iron  and  miscellaneous 
products. 

It  is  estimated  that  Japan  produces  about  half  the  pig  iron  consumed  in 
her  manufacturing  plants,  and  about  two-thirds  of  her  requirements  of  steel. 
The  main  sources  of  supply  for  pig  iron  have  been  Manchuria,  Korea,  and 
India.  At  one  time  the  Hanyenping  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  whose  plant 
is  on  the  Yangtze  river  just  below  Hankow,  China,  supplied  large  quantities 
of  pig  iron  and  ore,  but  for  the  last  three  years  these  sources  of  supply  have 
not  been  available  owing  to  disturbed  conditions.  With  the  Hanyenping  iron 
no  longer  available  Japan's  steel  mills  have  been  seriously  handicapped,  and 
endeavours  have  been  and  are  still  being  made  to  find  new  sources  of  supply. 
A  contract  was  recently  concluded  by  the  Government  steel  works  for  the 
purchase  of  100,000  tons  of  ore  from  the  Nanyo  Industrial  Development  Com- 
pany, which  has  its  source  of  supply  at  or  near  Johore. 

In  1926  there  was  formed,  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Consulta- 
tion Commission,  a  Pig  Iron  Joint  Sales  Guild,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  control  prices  of  the  domestic  product  in  Japan  proper.  During  its  first 
year  of  existence,  business  to  the  extent  of  200,000  tons  was  consummated,  the 
bulk  of  which  was  wTith  the  manufacturers  of  cast  iron,  as  steel  makers  prefer 
imported  pig.  Last  year  representatives  were  sent  to  India  in  an  attempt  to 
get  the  Indian  producers  to  limit  their  shipments  to  Japan  to  200,000  tons  annu- 
ally. It  was  believed  that  such  a  limitation  would  enable  the  Japanese  pro- 
ducers to  charge  higher  prices,  and  the  proposal  was  made  that  the  import  price- 
be  raised  by  about  5  rupees  a  ton.  This  fell  through  as  the  Indian  shippers 
could  see  no  special  advantage  in  the  proposal,  which  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  steel  trade  would  remain  in  its  then  position,  whereas  the  sales  of 
Indian  iron  in  Japan  have  shown  a  steady  increase.  The  Tata  iron  interests 
are  represented  in  Japan  by  the  Japan  Commercial  Company,  with  which  it  is 
affiliated. 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  PIG-IRON  CAPACITY 

According  to  current  reports,  there  are  several  projects  under  consideration 
which  are  calculated  to  materially  increase  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  Japan. 
These  include  the  installation  of  two  500-ton  blast  furnaces  in  the  Government 
steel  works  at  Yawata,  and  one  500-ton  furnace  in  the  Anshan  works  of  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Company;  the  conversion  of  two  of  the  three  100- 
ton  furnaces  in  the  Wanishi  plant  of  the  Japan  Steel  Works  to  furnaces  of 
200-ton  capacity  and  one  to  160-ton  capacity;  and  the  installation  of  a  200-ton 
furnace  in  the  Kamaishi  Iron  Works.  During  June  the  Asano  Shipbuilding 
Yards  blew  in  a  150-ton  furnace. 

Should  these  projects  be  carried  through  to  completion,  a  700,000-ton 
increase  in  the  Japanese  pig-iron  capacity  will  result,  bringing  the  total  capacity 
up  to  approximately  2,500,000  tons  annually.  The  success  of  the  plan,  however, 
seems  to  centre  on  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  secure  adequate  supplies  of 
iron  ore  with  which  to  operate  both  the  existing  furnaces  and  those  projected, 
but  of  this  there  seems  to  be  grave  doubt. 

PIG  IRON  IMPORTS 

The  quantity  of  pig  iron  imported  into  Japan  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  amounted  to  351,742  long  tons,  as  compared  with  306,655  long  tons 
brought  in  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  So  far  this  year's  increase 
is  45,087  long  tons  over  1927.  Imports  for  the  full  year  from  British  India  are 
estimated  at  285,000  long  tons  against  239,249  long  tons  in  1927. 
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Imports  for  the  first  eight  months,  and  the  sources  of  supply,  during  1926, 
1927,  and  1928  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  of  Pig  Iron  into  Japan  for  the  Eight  Months  ended  August  31 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

  1,159 

2,256 

19,292 

Kwantung  Province  

  101,140 

125,453 

130,409 

  137,207 

170,333 

185,451 

  6,558 

5.043 

6.767 

1.155 

3,157 

Belgium  

1.108 

853 

  235 

1.454 

1,116 

  100 

50 

4,415 

Other  

276 

246,399 

306,852 

351,736 

As  to  the  future  trend  of  the  market,  steel  makers  are  apparently  inclined 
to  take  in  large  stocks  of  pig  iron,  and  an  increased  demand  is  anticipated.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  actual  shortage  between  supply  and  demand 
of  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons.  Buying  contracts  so  far  concluded  for  next  year 
total  about  150,000  tons,  including  50,000  tons  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  Tata 
and  Burn  products. 

STEEL  IMPORTS  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity,  in  long  tons,  of  "  iron,  other  ingots 
and  slabs  "  imported  into  Japan  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  years  1926, 
1927,  and  1928:— 

"Iron,  Other  Ingots  and  Slabs"  Imported  into  Japan  for  Eight  Months  ended 

August  31 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

Long  Tons 

Ferro-manganese  .  .  .  

1,439 

3,268 

1,111 

533 

1,249 

1,225 

35,011 

43,984 

529 

22,370 

8,801 

Other  iron  in  lamps,  blooms,  slabs,  etc. 

17,749 

189 

648 

1  189,604 

63.673 

34.003 

"T"  Angle  and  the  like  

86,003 

55,726 

85,637 

83,161 

97,295 

Countries  of  Origin  and  Quantities  of  Iron  Imported  into  Japan  for  Eight 

Months  ended  August  31 

1926  1927  1928 

Long  Tons     Long  Tons     Long  Tons 


Great  Britain   167,927  115,779  130,924 

Germany   243,095  213,638  178,953 

Belgium   57,500  85,235  52,428 

Austria   3.248  5,152  2,909 

Sweden   5,051  6,742  4,223 

United  States   130,383  181,930  217.573 

Other   46,253  119,470  161.894 


[Note. — A  statement  showing  in  detail  the  quantity  of  pig  iron,  ferro- 
manganese,  ingots,  iron  sheets,  etc.,  imported  during  1927  by  countries  is  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  to  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms.] 
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THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC* 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

V 

Notes  on  General  Imports — Continued 

Automobiles. — The  number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  in  Santo  Domingo 
for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1928,  was  as  follows:  public  cars,  1,327; 
private  cars,  1,714;  official  cars,  241;  official  trucks,  152;  priv'ate  trucks,  722; 
private  motor  cycles,  39;  official  motor  cycles,  35.  Most  of  the  motor  cars  and 
"  camiones  "  (motor  trucks)  are  of  American  manufacture  and  are  very  good 
sellers.  There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  motor  buses.  Most  of  the  larger 
towns  are  now  connected  by  good  roads. 

"  Jitneys  "  or  trucks  do  most  of  the  long-distance  work,  and  motor  buses 
cater  for  the  city  and  suburban  traffic.  Motor  cycles  are  employed  chiefly 
by  the  national  police.  In  view  of  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  main  roads,  there  is  a  good  outlook  for  the  automobile  business. 

Tires. — Roughly,  eight  makers  are  offering  tires  in  the  republic;  all  except 
the  Michelin  and  Dunlop  are  from  the  United  States.  The  biggest  demand 
is  for  small  balloon  and  small  truck  sizes:  30  by  5  and  32  by  6  are  the  best 
sellers.  The  demand  for  high-pressure  tires  for  automobiles  has  gone  down  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  Very  few  solid  tires  are  seen.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  tubes  of  all  kinds.    Bicycles  are  in  very  small  demand. 

Batteries. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  batteries  for  automobiles  and  also 
some  demand  for  radio  sets,  but  the  latter  is  just  in  its  infancy.  For  motor 
cars  the  market  prefers  dry  storage  batteries  of  6  volts  and  from  75-90  and 
120  amperes;  very  few  larger  are  used.  The  average  price  is  about  $10  c.i.f. 
They  are  usually  sent  dry  charged,  and  the  acid  is  added  locally,  and  they  are 
issued  fresh  as  required. 

Radio  batteries  are  similar  except  for  the  connection  and  binding  posts. 

Electricity  and  Appliances. — The  Santo  Domingo  plant  is  of  110  volts 
A.C.  60  cycle;  all  the  other  towns  have  the  same  current.  For  power  purposes, 
220  volts  can  be  had.  Lighting  costs  20  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  heating 
10  cents. 

There  are  three  public  light  and  power  plants  in  the  republic,  in  the  capital, 
Macoris,  and  Santiago.  Puerto  Plata  receives  its  light  from  Santiago.  One 
or  two  large  sugar  centrals  and  mills  operate  their  own  lighting  plant. 

Among  appliances,  the  electric  fan  is  probably  in  most  common  use.  There 
is  no  market  for  vacuum  cleaners  or  electric  washing  machines.  There  is  some 
sale  of  electric  flat  irons  for  household  use.  Some  stoves  and  other  cookers  are 
seen  in  the  stores,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  them.  Ice-making  machines 
and  refrigerators  are  coming  more  into  use,  but  immersion  heaters,  violet  rays, 
vibrators  and  the  like  are  seldom  used.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  bulbs, 
but  only  a  fair  demand  for  lamps. 

Radio. — A  government  wireless  broadcasting  station  has  recently  been 
established.  Cable  and  apparatus  were  provided  and  set  up  by  the  Westing- 
house  Company.  There  is  a  small  steady  market  for  crystal  and  valve  sets, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  grow  very  quickly  because  the  local  broadcasting  is 
decidedly  limited  in  its  scope  as  regards  talent,  and  the  overseas  recerTtion  is 
hampered  by  the  abnormal  static  usually  found  in  the  tropics,  especially  during 
the  summer  months. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  No.  1297  (Dec.  8).  and  dealt  in  general 
terms  with  conditions  m  the  Republic;  the  second,  in  No.  1298,  dealt  with  documentation  and 
merchandise  marks;  the  third  (in  No.  1299)  with  the  tariff:  and  the  fourth  (in  No.  1300). 
with  foreign  trade  and  with  imports  of  foodstuffs 
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There  is  a  fair  market  for  short-wave  sets,  of  which  there  are  from  150  to 
200  in  the  republic.  Three-valve  sets  retail  at  about  $60.  Many  are  made  up 
locally  from  imported  parts,  and  there  is  quite  a  fair  sale  for  loud  speakers  of 
a  cheap  type  costing  about  $12.50  for  a  17-inch  size. 

Aerials  and  valves  sell  fairly  well.  All  the  aerials  in  use  are  outside. 
During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  concerts 
come  through  clearly. 

Aluminium  Goods. — All  kinds  of  aluminium  goods  of  different  types  may  be 
seen  in  the  stores,  but  there  is  no  outstanding  seller.  Germany  is  quoting  the 
best  prices  and  doing  most  of  the  business.  There  is  much  competition  from 
earthenware  and  enamelware  when  it  is  cheap.    Local  users  seem  to  favour 

these  types. 

Furniture. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  American  chairs,  tables,  dressers, 
wardrobes  and  metal  bedsteads.  American  goods  are  all  in  wood  except  the 
bedsteads  and  washstands  which  are  of  iron.  Some  wooden  furniture  is  also 
being  imported  from  Cuba.  Canadian  furniture  was  reported  to  be  too  good  in 
quality  for  the  market.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  upholstered  furniture; 
bentwood  and  folding  chairs  are  a  good  trade  and  are  largely  shipped  from 
Vienna,  three  dozen  in  a  crate,  varnished  and  set  up.  Cane-seated  and  backed 
chairs  are  popular  as  they  suit  the  climate.  The  rocking  chair,  as  usual  in  the 
tropics,  is  always  a  favourite.  There  should  be  a  good  chance  for  Canadian 
exporters  who  can  quote  competitive  prices  in  furniture. 

The^e  is  one  local  factory  (at  Macoris)  which  makes  good  mahogany 
furniture  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  There  are  also  several  small  "  ebanistas " 
who  turn  out  fairly  good  material,  mostly  from  domestic  woods. 

Funeral  caskets  are  nearly  all  made  locally,  and  suit  the  demand  both  in 
quality  and  price. 

Bedsteads. — The  demand  for  metallic  bedsteads  is  good.  Dominicans  have 
inherited  from  their  Spanish  ancestry  the  idea  of  never  sleeping  on  the  ground 
or  going  barefooted.  Bedsteads  are  usually  white  enamel;  sometimes  they  are 
painted  Dink,  blue,  and  green.  Some  have  vertical  brass  fillers  and  rods  as 
ornaments,  and  the  sizes  mostly  in  demand  are  3  feet  6  inches,  4  feet  and 
4  feet  6  inches.  There  is  some  demand  for  imported  wire  mattresses.  a  Local 
cabinet  makers,  however,  put  imported  English  wire  mesh  with  spiral  springs 
on  locally  made  wooden  frames  to  complete  the  bedstead.  Exporters  usually 
pay  their  agents  10  per  cent  commission. 

Brushes — Tooth,  hair,  clothes,  paint,  floor,  house,  shoe,  and  nail  brushes 
are  all  imported  into  the  market.  Paint  brushes  are  the  best  sellers.  The 
market  is  not  large,  the  total  for  the  capital  being  about  $5,000,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  not  much  more  per  annum. 

The  demand  for  brooms  is  small.  They  are  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  are  quoted  at  $9  per  dozen  c.i.f. 

Clocks,  Watches  and  Cutlery. — Germany  has  the  market  for  clocks,  watches, 
etc.  A  German  watch  was  on  sale  which  cost  60  cents  f.o.b.  Hamburg,  and 
was  apparently  a  good  timekeeper.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  shoemakers' 
knives,  butchers'  and  kitchen  knives.  The  trade  is  worth  about  $10,000  per 
annum,  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  German 
goods  are  tinned  steel  of  a  cheap  type.  The  United  States  supplies  most  of 
the  better-  class  goods. 

Cigarettes  and  Pipes. — There  is  a  fair  import  trade  for  cigarettes,  mostly 
of  American  brands.  They  are  subject  to  a  high  domestic  tax,  more  than  their 
original  value,  and  their  use  is  confined  to  foreign  residents  and  such  Dominicans 
as  have  lived  in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  smoking  done  is  of  cigars,  and 
practically  every  one  smokes  them  except  foreign  women.    A  pipe  is  seldom  seen 
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Cement— During  1927  over  28,000,000  pounds  valued  at  $282,684  were 
imported.  Most  of  the  cement  comes  from  Belgium;  a  recent  price  was  $1.90 
f.o.b.  for  orders  of  more  than  300  tons,  and  $1.9'5  f.o.b.  if  of  less  quantity. 
Cement  is  imported  in  barrels  of  170  kilos  net,  180  gross.  On  account  of  a  cut 
in  freight,  Danish  cement  was  cheapest  in  the  market  in  October,  freight  being 
12s.  6d.  per  1,015  kilos  or  40  cubic  feet.  The  cement  was  quoted  locally  at 
$2.20  c.i.f. 

Candles. — There  is  a  big  market  for  candles,  both  for  religious  purposes 
and  for  use  in  the  poorer  homes.  The  chief  suppliers  are  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  most  popular  size  is  a  candle  of  3  inches  which  retails  at  2  cents  apiece, 
and  is  packed  300  loose.  Other  sizes  are  4,  6  and  13  inches.  The  4-inch  type 
(thin)  were  quoted  at  $38.50  per  100  kilos  c.i.f. 

Gramophones  and  Musical  Instruments. — The  gramophone  trade  is  held 
entirely  by  American  manufacturers,  chiefly  the  Victrola,  Columbia,  and  the 
Brunswick.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular  although  slightly  more  expensive. 
The  agent  sells  on  the  weekly  instalment  plan,  increasing  sales  by  that  method. 
The  people  are  fond  of  music  and  highly  prize  the  gramophone.  To  capture 
the  market,  however,  a  machine  must  be  low-priced. 

Parts  and  accessories  are  sold  in  normal  quantities.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  cheap  records,  but  little  demand  for  American  jazz  or  for  classical 
music.  The  chief  sellers  are  the  tango,  danzon,  rumba  and  the  paso-doble,  to 
all  of  which  the  native  ear  has  been  long  attuned,  and  which  is  really  the  only 
type  of  music  which  he  enjoys. 

American  and  German  pianos  and  a  few  pianolas  are  seen  on  the  market, 
but  the  trade  is  extremely  small. 

Lumber. — Practically  the  only  lumber  coming  into  Domingo  is  white  and 
pitch  pine.  Most  of  the  former  is  imported  from  Canada,  the  latter  from 
the  United  States.  The  use  of  white  pine  is  rather  limited  because  ready- 
made  doors,  sash,  and  windows  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Many 
of  the  doors  come  with  fancy  panelling  of  blue  and  red  glass  which  appeals  to 
the  local  trade. 

White  pine  is  imported  through  New  York  brokers,  it  is  largely  used  for 
interior  house  building  work,  for  furniture  and  for  coffins  the  sizes  are  usually 
10  by  10,  1  by  12,  also  i  by  12,  and  the  retail  price  is  around  $90  to  $100  per 
1,000  feet. 

Spruce  is  not  known  on  the  market.  The  trade  in  pitch  pine  is  increas- 
ing. The  usual  sizes  are  1  by  4,  1  by  6,  1  by  12  and  rough  2  by  3.  There  is 
also  some  2  by  3  and  1  by  4  (rough)  and  1  by  6  drop  siding,  also  1  by  4,  ceiling 
of  12  by  18  feet  long,   the  price  c.i.f.  is  around  $43.25  per  M. 

Beaver  board  does  not  stand  up  well  in  Santo  Domingo.  Most  of  the  roofs 
are  leaky,  and  it  was  stated  beaver  board  was  inclined  to  warp  when  it  got 
wet.  The  local  workmen  are  not  highly  skilled  and  do  not  like  to  use  difficult 
woods  or  metal.  A  new  material  made  from  bagasse  (sugar  cane  fibre)  has 
been  tried  out  in  the  market  and  is  likely  to  make  good  headway.  It  is  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  used  for  insulating  the  corrugated  iron  roofs  which 
are  found  to  be  very  hot  unless  protected.  The  material  is  called  Celotex. 
One  large  importer  stated  that  if  he  could  get  a  similar  material  from  Canada, 
he  would  be  glad  to  handle  it. 

Wooden  shingle  and  asbestos  roofing  are  not  regarded  as  satisfactory; 
they  do  not  stand  up  for  more  than  three  or  four  years.  One  roof  made  of 
galvanized  iron  thirty-five  years  ago  was  seen,  which  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
condition. 
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There  is  no  market  for  imported  box  shooks;  the  few  boxes  which  are 
required  are  practically  all  made  locally. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  lumber  prices  are  more  or  less  fixed  locally, 
and  are  much  the  same  for  all  qualities  of  wood,  except  special  woods  such  as 
containing  90  per  cent  and  better  heart. 

Leather. — No  sole  leather  is  imported  into  the  republic,  but  locally  tanned 
leather  is  used  exclusively.  There  is  quite  a  fair  demand  for  vici  kid,  glace 
kid,  box  calf,  chrome  calf,  etc.,  for  use  for  uppers,  most  of  which  have  been 
coming  from  the  United  States,  but  recently  Europe  has  been  competing. 

Tools  and  General  Hardware. — There  is  a  good  import  trade  in  such  tools 
as  are  used  by  carpenters,  shoemakers,  plumbers  and  small  craftsmen,  as  there 
is  no  domestic  production.  The  United  States  and  Germany  do  most  of  the 
trade,  with  some  English  tools  of  better  quality. 

Machinery  and  Agricultural  Implements. — There  is  almost  a  complete  lack 
of  display  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements  of  any  kind,  except  a  few 
ploughs.  Outside  of  coffee  and  sugar,  there  is  practically  no  agriculture  worth 
mentioning  in  the  republic,  and  a  few  spades,  hoes,  together  with  some  small 
primitive  ploughs,  seem  to  be  the  only  implements  in  use.  The  sugar  estates, 
however,  are  up-to-date,  but  they  import  direct  such  machinery,  pumps,  rails, 
locomotives,  and  specialty  lines  as  are  required  for  the  operation  of  large  sugar 
centrals.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  operation  of  a  certain  large  factory  turning 
out  a  well-known  tractor,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  of  this  tractor 
from  the  market  for  a  year,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  opportunity  for  the 
introduction  of  a  competing  make. 

Matches. — The  market  for  matches  is  well  catered  for  by  the  factory  at 
Puerto  Plata,  controlled  by  the  Swedish  match  trust.  The  factory  consumes 
nothing  but  native  woods;  the  only  materials  imported  are  the  chemicals 
required  and  the  labels.  A  considerable  export  trade  to  the  West  Indies  is 
being  built  up.  The  matches  retail  locally  at  1  cent  per  box  of  approximately 
50  matches. 

Paper. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  newsprint,  size  24  inches  by  36,  the 
weight  per  ream  being  about  32  pounds,  as  used  by  the  two  dailies  published 
in  the  capital.  Supplies  were  being  obtained  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany. 
There  is  a  fairly  good  demand  for  paper  bags,  sulphite  wrapping,  and  bond 
paper.  The  total  imports  in  1927  were  to  the  value  of  $403,610,  although 
there  is  a  further  item  for  "  manufacture  of  paper  and  cardboard "  which 
appears  in  the  statistics  as  being  worth  $136,000.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
Canadian  paper  of  different  kinds  is  being  sold  in  the  market.  Agents  report 
that  their  chief  difficulty  is  to  meet  the  competition  of  United  States  manu- 
facturers. Sulphite  wrapping  paper  sells  best,  8  inches  square  to  the  ounce, 
400  sheets  to  the  ream. 

The  market  calls  in  general  for  a  low-priced  paper.  United  States  exporters 
are  said  to  be  willing  to  take  more  credit  risks  than  Canadian,  but  it  is  believed 
that  these  risks  are  insured. 

There  is  a  fair  trade  for  Bristol  board,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will 
increase.  The  Government  purchases  of  paper  are  considerable,  and  have  to  be 
catered  for  in  a  special  way.  The  fact  that  the  Dominican  Government's  buying 
agents  (Pou  Brothers)  are  in  New  York  tends  naturally  to  place  United  States 
exporters  in  a  favourable  position. 

Paints  and  Varnishes. — The  market  for  industrial  paints  is  limited,  and  is 
used  largely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sugar  mills,  which  own  and  operate 
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private  railways  and  other  enterprises.  There  is  no  domestic  industry.  Imports 
average  about  $100,000  per  year  in  value  and  include  all  kinds  of  inks  and  dyes. 
As  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  market  is  extending  for 
specialty  paints  and  varnishes  for  automobiles.  Much  of  the  modern  building 
construction  in  the  republic  is  of  cement,  but  there  is  also  a  masonry  known  as 
"  mamposteria  "  which  has  galvanized  iron  or  tiled  roofs  and  tiled  or  cement 
floors.  Water  paints  are  used  considerably  for  the  exterior  of  buildings,  and 
calcimine  for  the  interiors.  White,  ochre,  and  green  are  the  colours  preferred. 
Unmixed  or  paste  paints  and  oil  paints  are  imported,  the  latter  ready-mixed. 
Great  Britain  is  the  chief  supplier  of  paste  paints.  • 

There  is  considerable  competition  in  the  paint  business,  and  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  introducing  and  maintaining  brands.  Practically  all  the  indus- 
trial paints  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  There  is  very  little  market 
for  varnish,  which  is  supplied  largely  for  the  furniture  trade.  There  is  a  fair 
import  of  white  lead,  usually  about  30,000  pounds  per  annum.  In  Sanchez  many 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  there  is  a  very  heavy  rainfall.  As  this  is 
interspersed  with  periods  of  hot  sunshine,  paints  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  the 
demand  in  that  city  is  larger  and  for  better-quality  paints.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  paints  required  for  the  market  is  not  so  important  as  a  cheap 
price.  The  business  is  usually  catered  for  by  commission  agents  representing 
overseas  houses  who  canvass  the  hardware  stores  in  these  towns. 

Rope. — The  market  calls  for  a  manila  rope  from  J  inch  to  2  inches,  chiefly 
for  the  ships.  Most  of  the  manila  and  wire  rope  comes  from  the  United  States, 
but  some  of  the  former  is  Belgian.   The  best  seller  is  i-inch  manila  rope. 

Manila  cordage  is  usually  bought  in  100-pound  lots,  at  about  16  cents 
per  pound  c.i.f.   The  best  selling  size  for  wire  rope  is  from  ^¥  inch  to  1  inch. 

Soap. — The  average  annual  value  of  soap  imported  into  the  republic  is 
about  $300,000;  about  75  per  cent  is  from  the  United  States.  The  big  trade  is 
in  bar  washing  soap. 

Refrigerators. — In  many  of  the  stores  small-size  refrigerators  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows,  and  merchants  are  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  trade 
will  develop.  Meantime  the  best  seller  is  one  which  contains  about  25  pounds 
of  ice.    Steel  refrigerators  are  naturally  preferred. 

Rubber  Goods. — There  is  a  fair  market  for  rubber  gloves,  which  are  sold 
direct  to  physicians  and  to  the  hospitals,  chiefly  by  one  firm  which  stocks: 
American  brands.  These  cost  45  cents  per  pair  duty  paid,  and  are  packed 
individually  in  cardboard  boxes.  The  duty  on  the  gloves  is  25  per  cent  per  kilo, 
or  about  2  cents  per  glove. 

There  is  a  very  small  demand  for  rubber-soled  shoes.  Merchants  complain 
that  the  increasing  customs  duties  had  practically  killed  all  the  trade  that  was 
formerly  held  by  "  Keds  "  and  "  Fleetfoot  "  brands.  There  is  a  fair  sale  for 
rubber  packing,  belting,  tubing,  and  technical  rubber  goods,  also  for  raincoats 
and  rubber  heels.   The  demand  for  pharmaceutical  rubber  goods  is  small. 

Sanitary  Supplies. — At  the  present  time  the  city  of  San  Domingo  is  erecting 
an  aqueduct  to  bring  a  new  water  supply  to  the  city,  and  piping,  of  Central 
European  origin,  is  being  laid  in  the  streets.  The  water  supply  is  expected  to 
be  completed  in  a  year's  time,  and  there  should  then  be  a  considerable  demand 
for  sanitary  piping  connections.  This  is  therefore  the  appropriate  time  for 
Canadian  exporters  to  anticipate  this  trade  by  making  the  necessary  connec- 
tions in  advance. 
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URUGUAYAN  CURRENCY 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  Uruguayan  gold) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  29,  1928. — Owing  to  continued  increase  in  exports 
Uruguayan  currency  commands  a  premium  over  the  Argentine  peso.  The  sound 
economic  condition  of  this  small  but  active  republic  has,  during  recent  years, 
maintained  its  currency  at  or  about  par.  The  par  value  of  one  Uruguayan  peso 
is  $1.0342  Canadian.  To-day's  exchange  quotation  of  the  Uruguayan  peso  is 
one-half  per  cent  below  par.  In  1926  and  1927  there  was  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  of  $21,500,000  gold  and  $15,000,000  gold  respectively,  and  without  doubt 
the  present  year  will  also  close  with  a  favourable  balance.  The  gold  reserves 
held  by  the  government  amount  to  70  per  cent  of  its  note  circulation.  The 
financial  budget  for  the  present  year  is  expected  to  close  with  a  credit  balance 
of  about  $2,000,000  gold. 


PROPOSED  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  in  a  report  just  issued,  recommend 
that  "  imported  non-folding  divided  rules  of  wood  of  the  type  used  in  schools 
shall  be  conspicuously  printed  or  impressed  in  a  contrasting  colour  with  an 
indication  of  origin  ". 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Changes  in  Newfoundland  Textile  Duties 

Newfoundland  tariff  changes  as  set  forth  below  have  been  made  by  Order 
in  Council  of  December  14,  1928,  to  be  retroactive  and  effective  as  from  Novem- 
ber 20:— 

Item 
No. 

222  Manufactures  of  cotton  of  all  kinds,  n.e.s.,  quilts,  counterpanes  and  other  bed  covers, 
sheets  and  sheetings,  towels  and  towelings  and  like  articles,  made  up  or  not  made 
up,  n.e.s.;  gloves,  hosiery  of  cotton,  art  muslins  and  cretonnes,  ladies'  undergar- 
ments, sewn  not  woven,  aprons  and  unenumerated  manufactures  of  cotton,  n.e.s., 
ad  valorem  50  per  cent. 

222  (a)  Piece  goods  of  grey,  white,  coloured,  printed  or  dyed  cotton  goods,  not  to  include 
fents;  Italian  cloth,  alpaca,  Orleans  and  similar  fabrics,  twill,  plain  or  jacquard: 
coat  linings  of  cotton;  cotton  shoulder  pads  and  cotton  batting,  ad  valorem  35  per 
cent. 

224         Wool  hosiery,  gloves  and  mitts,  blankets,  bed  coverings,  quilts,  woven  and  knitted 

shirts  and  drawers,  cardigan  jackets,  sweater  coats,  guernseys,  buntings,  carpets. 

carpetings,  rugs,  mats,  shawls,  railway  or  travelling  rugs  and  lap  dusters  of  all 

kinds,  and  fabrics  made  up,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or  worsted, 

n.e.s.,  ad  valorem  50  per  cent. 
224  (a)  Piece  goods  of  flannels,  serges,  swanskins  and  kerseys,  cashmeres,  coburgs  and  similar 

dress  goods,  nuns  cloths,  tweeds,  doe  skins,  cloths,  not  to  include  fents;  felt  cloths. 

felt  pressed,  and  fabrics,  not  made  up,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  or 

worsted,  n.e.s.,  ad  valorem  35  per  cent. 

230  Cotton  sewing  thread,  and  all  other  cotton,  silk  and  linen  threads;  crochet  and  knitting 

threads  of  cotton,  silk,  linen  or  mixtures  thereof;  buttons  and  needles  of  steel, 
ad  valorem  25  per  cent. 

231  Velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvet,  plush  and  silk  fabrics  in  the  piece  and  not  made  up, 

ad  valorem  35  per  cent. 

231  (a)  Manufactures  of  velvets,  velveteens,  silk  velvet,  plush  and  silk  fabrics,  n.e.s.,  M 
valorem  50  per  cent. 

234        Clothing,  waterproofed  by  any  process  other  than  by  oiling,  ad  valorem  45  per  cent. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  ratify  and  confirm  this  order  be  introduced. 
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Butter  Import  Ruling  in  Cuba 

JAMES  CORMACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  December  20,  1928.— There  have  been  some  difficulties  about  the 
standard  of  pure  butter  entitled  to  enter  Cuba  under  Tariff  Item  No.  244,  and 
the  matter  has  been  recently  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Some  ship- 
ments have  been  condemned,  and  some  delayed  pending  analysis.  The  new 
ruling  is  as  follows: — 

Pure  butter  is  the  natural  fat  product  of  milk,  mixed  or  not  with  water,  chloride  of 
sodium  or  colouring  already  authorized  to  be  used,  not  containing  more  than  15  per  cent 
of  water  and  having  the  following  characteristics  of  a  pure  butter: — 

Natural  grease  from  the  milk,  not  less  than  80  per  cent. 

Water,  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

Index  of  Reiohert-Meizel,  not  less  than  24  per  cent. 

Acidity  of  oleic  acid,  not  greater  than  3  per  cent. 

There  may  be  added  chloride  of  sodium  and  colouring  substances  already  authorized. 

"  Pure  butter  ",  if  imported  as  such,  not  coming  up  to  the  above  standard 
will  be  refused  admission  into  Cuba. 

Spanish  Tariff  Revision  Postponed 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  'Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes 
that  by  Spanish  Royal  Decree  of  November  29,  the  general  revision  of  the 
Spanish  customs  tariff  which  had  been  the  subject  of  attention,  is  postponed. 
It  is  stated  that  new  customs  duties  are  to  be  published  as  a  provisional  tariff 
on  October  1.  1929.  They  are  then  to  be  revised  by  the  Government  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1929  in  accordance  with  Base  VIII  of  the  customs  law  of  March 
20,  1906.  This  would  mean  that  the  new  tariff  after  revision  would  go  into 
force  on  January  1,  1930.  In  the  meantime  the  Minister  of  National 
Economy  is  from  January  1,  1929,  empowered  to  modify  certain  of  the  Second 
Column  rates  of  the  tariff.  The  Spanish  tariff,  it  is  to  be  noted,  comprises 
First  (or  higher)  Column,  and  Second  (or  lower)  Column.  Certain  treaty 
rates  lower  even  than  those  of  the  Second  Column  were  in  force,  but  it  has 
been  announced  that  these  are  not  binding  on  Spain  after  January  1,  1929. 

Law  Increasing  the  German  Sugar  Duty 

M.  B.  PALMER,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 
[R.M.I  =23.82  cents;    1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds.] 

Hamburg,  December  17,  1928. — As  a  result  of  a  recent  increase  in  the  duty 
on  sugar  entering  Great  Britain,  this  market  was  curtailed  to  Czeehoslovakian 
exporters,  who  therefore  sought  a  further  outlet  in  Germany.  An  agitation 
sprang  up  in  the  German  sugar  industry  for  an  increased  tariff,  but  it  was  felt 
that  by  so  doing  a  corresponding  rise  in  price  would  take  place.  However,  upon 
a  guarantee  by  the  industry  that  the  price  would  not  be  increased,  a  law  was 
passed  on  December  14,  1928,  to  come  into  effect  three  days  after  publication 
(which  occurred  December  15),  whereby  under  item  No.  176  of  the  German 
customs  tariff  the  duty  was  increased  on  "  cane,  beet  and  other  sugar  from  the 
chemical  compounds  of  the  raw  sugar  (saccharose) ;  sugar  for  consumption  V 
from  R.M.15  to  R.M.25  per  100  kilos;  other  hard  and  liquid  sugar  of  all  kinds, 
also  filling  material  and  sugar  drainings  with  the  exception  of  molasses,  beet- 
syrup,  maple  syrup  "  from  R.M.13  to  R.M.21  per  100  kilos;  "molasses"  remained 
at  R.M.4  per  100  kilos. 
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At  the  same  time,  if  the  price  exceeds  R.M.21,  excluding  tax  and  sack,  for 
an  average  of  one  month,  the  previous  lower  duties  are  to  be  reinstated  on  a 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

This  law  is  valid  until  the  expiry  date,  December  31,  1931.  On  and  after 
January  1,  1932,  the  lower  duties  again  come  into  force. 

United  States  Increase  Duty  on  Onions 

Under  a  Proclamation  dated  December  22,  issued  by  the  President,  the  duty 
on  onions  entering  the  United  States  is  increased  from  1  cent  per  pound  to  1^ 
cents  per  pound,  effective  thirty  days  from  tlie  date  of  the  proclamation.  The 
increase  is  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
under  section  315  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  usually  known  as  the  flexible  pro- 
vision of  the  tariff.  In  the  proclamation  Spain  is  given  as  the  principal  com- 
peting country,  and  the  increase  is  made  on  the  usual  ground  of  equalizing  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  competing 
country. 

Mexican  Invoice  Requirements 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  cables  that  a 
Presidential  Decree  issued  on  December  29  states  that  a  customs  law  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  .the  method  of  documentation  of  shipments  of 
merchandise  going  to  Mexico,  and  which  was  to  have  gone  into  force  as  from 
January  1,  1929,  would  not  become  operative  until  further  notice.  The  reason 
given  for  the  deferment  is  that  in  addition  to  the  abolition  of  consular  invoices 
and  substitution  therefor  of  commercial  invoices,  it  is  now  the  intention  to 
abolish  the  collection  of  the  10  per  cent  consular  fee  in  the  country  of  origin. 
This  cannot  be  done  until  revision  of  the  tariff  now  in  progress  is  completed. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supplies  .required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  Railways,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Divi- 
sion, General  Post  Office;  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders 
Committee;  and  the  General  Manager,  Railway  Head  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Particulars  are  as  follow: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — Two  thousand  cords,  switchboard, 
3-conductor,  to  specification  and  drawing;  2,000  cords,  telephone,  4-conductor, 
to  specification  and  drawing.    (Tenders  close  March  12.) 

Public  Works  Department. — Two  outdoor-type  automatic  induction  voltage 
regulators  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  April  9.) 

New  Zealand  Government  Railways. — Equipment  for  new  workshops:  one 
bar  copper  machine;  two  gate  or  guillotine  shearing  machines;  oil  storage 
tanks  and  pumps;  one  drop  forging  hammer;  four  punching  and  shearing 
machines;  three  punching,  shearing,  and  cropping  machines;  one  single-ended 
punching  machine;  various  tinsmiths'  tools;  thirty-two  electric  or  ordinary 
lever  escapement  eight-day  clocks.    (Tenders  close  May  8.) 
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RHODESIA'S  INCREASING  TRADE 

The  Government  Statistician  in  Southern  Rhodesia  has  compiled  an  instruc- 
tive memorandum  comparing  the  colony's  trade  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1928  with  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927,  writes  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  It  is  shown  that  the  aggregate  turnover 
(imports  plus  exports)  amounted  to  £9,674,000  in  1927,  and  £11,004,000  in  1928. 
In  1927  imports  amounted  to  £4,736,000,  and  exports  to  £4,938,000;  the  1928 
figures  are  £5,623,000  for  imports  and  £5,381,000  for  exports.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  fourteen  principal  commodities  exported  from  Rhodesia  rose  by 
£140,000,  from  £3,899,000  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1927  to  £4,039,000  in  1928. 

The  most  striking  increase  on  the  import  side  was  in  railway  material, 
Which  was  purchased  to  the  value  of  £677,000  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1928, 
against  only  £291,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  An  increase  of  30 
per  cent  in  general  imported  foodstuffs  is  attributed  to  the  influx  of  new  settlers 
with  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  immigration  is  also  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  imports  of  wearing  apparel. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  31 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 

the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  31,  1928.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  24,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  Ending  Week  Ending 

Monetary  December  24,  December  31, 

Country                         Unit  Parity  1928  1928 

Austria  Schilling  .1407  $  .1412  $  1416 

Belgium  Belga  .1390  .1395  ;1395 

Bulgaria  Lev  .1930  .0072  .0078 

Czecho-Slovakia  Krone    .0297  !o297 

Denmark  Krone  .2680  .2676  .2676 

Finland  Markka  .0252  .0252  !o252 

France  Franc  .0392  .0392  !o392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382  ^2390  ^2387 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.86§  4^8663  4^8660 

Greece  Drachma  .0130  .0129  .0129 

Holland  Florin  .4020  ^4028  !4028 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749  "1754  '1754 

Italy    .  Lira  .0526  .0525  .0525 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930  .0176  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680  .2674  .2675 

Portugal  Escudo  1.0805  .0451  .0451 

Roumania  Leu  .1930  0060  0061 

Spain  Peseta  .1930  ".1633  '.1635 

Sweden  Krona  .2680  .2687  .2684 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930  .1933  1932 

United  States  $  1.0000  1^0023  l!o026 

Argentine  Rep..  ..Peso  (Paper)  .4244  .4224  4226 

Brazil  Milreis  .5462  1192  1196 

Chile..  Peso  .1217  !l212  '.1215 

Colombia  Peso  .9733  9747  9750 

Mexico  •  .4985  ;4915  '.4837 

£eru-  ••  ••I^1.bra  4 • 8665  4.0093  4.0106 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930  1929  1933 

Uruguay  :  Peso  1.0342  1.0286  1.0415 

Cuba..  „"£?so  1.0000  1.0000  1.0000 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder  .4020  4027  4030 

Ch]na  --Tael    ]6387  ]6409 

India  Rupee  .3650  .3662  .3670 

Japan  Yen  .4985  .4601  .4604 

Siam  Baht  .4424  4548  4549 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements.  ..$  .5678  5688  5690 

Jamaica  £  4.86§  4^8537  4^8666 

Barbados  $  1 

THnidad0!1^ $  j          1  0000  1.003— l.Olf  1.00|— 1.01| 

Other  British  West  Indies .'.*'.!$  1 . 00|— 1 .  Olf  1 . 00|— 1 . 02 

Martinique  Francs  .0392  .0391  .0391 

Guadeloupe  Francs  .0392  .0391  .0391 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
slate  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
"is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa."  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  014  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

1.  Provisions. — A  firm  of  Hamburg  agents  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

2.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  of  Hamburg  agents  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

3.  Dried  Cuttlefish  and  Dried  Shrimps. — A  British  representative  with  long  experience 
in  the  Orient  desires  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  cuttlefish  and  dried 
shrimps.   Prices  c.i.f.  Shanghai.   Samples  should  be  sent  direct. 

4.  Bacon  and  Lard. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Riga,  Latvia,  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting a  Canadian  packing  house  in  a  position  to  export  fat  backs  and  pure  lard  to  the 
Baltic  States. 

5.  Packing  House  Products. — A  firm  in  Oslo,  Norway,  specializing  in  the  trade  in  pack- 
ing house  products,  and  acting  as  commission  agents,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  packing  house  in  a  position  to  export  lard,  pork,  beef,  oleo  oil,  etc. 

6.  Barley. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  representation  of 
exporters  of  barley  for  malting  purposes. 

7.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Riga,  Latvia,  are  anxious  to  secure  the 
representation  of  a  Canadian  wheat  exporter. 

Miscellaneous 

8.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  representatives  and  importers  wish  to  get 
in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  and  rubber  boots,  with  a  view 
to  representing  them  in  that  country. 

9.  Footwear. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  retailers  would  like  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  high-quality  ladies'  footwear  who  desire  to  export  to  that  country. 

10.  Skins  and  Hides;  Furs. — A  French  concern  ask  to  be  put  in  touch  with  first-class 
exporters  of  skins  and  hides.  Also  wish  to  secure  the  agency  on  a  consignment  basis  of  an 
important  concern  exporting  furs. 

11.  Round  Wood  Splits. — A  London  company  wish  to  receive  quotations  from  actual 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  round  wood  splits  of  birch  or  maple  &  inch  (full)  diameter  and 
4£  inches  to  6  inches  long.  Orders  would  be  placed  in  lots  of  five  to  ten  millions  at  a  time 
and  prices  are  required  ci.f.  London.  Full  specification  and  other  details  are  on  file  at 
Department. 
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12.  Tinfoil  for  Cigarette  Boxbs.—  British  representative  with  long  experience  in  the 
Orient  desires  to  make  connections  with  manufacturers  of  tinfoil  for  cigarette  boxes  as  per 
sample  on  file.  Thickness,  .008  and  .009  mm.;  skes,  4  inches  by  5  inches  and  6i  inches  by 
41  inches.  The  tinfoil  is  required  to  cut  to  these  sizes.  There  are  to  be  1,110  cut  sheets  to 
the  pound  of  &\  inches  by  4  inches.  Tissue  paper  must  be  attached  to  the  tinfoil  as  per 
sample. 

13.  Electric  Automobile  Accessories.— A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
direct  importers  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  electric  auto- 
mobile accessories  of  all  descriptions.  The  New  Zen  land  firm  are  prepared  either  to  act 
as  exclusive  agents  or  as  direct  importers. 

14.  Paving  Machines. — A  machinery  house  in  Madrid  would  be  glad  to  have  offers 
from  Canadian  firms  for  paving  machines,  similar  to  the  Koch  ring,  Milwaukee. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp— Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;  Melita,  Jan.  24;  Beaverford,  Feb.  1 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;   Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16;   Canadian  Mariner.  Jan.  30— both  Canadian  National. 
To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  25. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Kenbane  Head,  Jan.  9;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  25 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  17. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Dunaff  Head.  Jan.  12;  Fanad  Head,  Jan.  25— both  Head  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Both  well,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  12;  Carmia,  Jan.  16;  Salacia,  Jan.  25 
— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull— Comdno,  Jan.  10;   Valemore.  Jan.  24 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool.— Metagama,  Jan.  11;  Montioyal,  Jan.  18;  Montrose,  Jan.  25;  Minne- 
dosa,  Feb.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Beaverbrae,  Jan.  11;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  18;  BeaverhiU,  Jan.  25;  Beaver- 
ford, Feb.  1— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spanner.  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30 
— both  Canadian  National;  Comino,  Jan.  11;  Valemore,  Jan.  25— both  Furness- Line. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  10;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  24— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  12. 
To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  18;  Scharzvald,  Jan.  10;  Brant 
County,  Jan.  26 — both  Count}'-  Tine;  Cairnrass,  Jan.  19;  Cairngowan,  Feb.  2 — both  Thom- 
son Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service.  Jan.  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-American,  Feb.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Jan.  22;   Bjornstjerne  Bjomson,  Feb.  5 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Jan.  30— both  Canadian  National;  Hejdrum,  Jan.  9;  a  steamer,  Jan.  25 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 
To  Hull. — Comino,  Jan.  12;  Valemore,  Jan.  26— both  Furness,  Withy;  Idaho,  Ellerman- 
Wikon,  Jan.  30. 

To  Liverpool, — Manchester  Hero,  Jan  15;  Newfoundland,  Jan.  23 — both  Furness. 
Withy;  Baltic,  Jan.  7;  Norwegian.  Jan.  14;  Meltonian,  Jan.  28;  Da  vision,  Feb.  4 — all 
White  Star  Line;   Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  London. — Ausonia,  Jan.  7;  Ascania,  Jan.  21— both  Cunard  Line;  Comino,  Jan.  12; 
Valemore,  Jan.  26 — both  Furne».  Withy;  Missouri,  Jan  14;  Maryland,  Jan.  28;  Aurania, 
Feb.  4— all  White  Star  Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  26 — both 
Furness,  Withy;  Norwegian,  Jan.  14;  Meltonian,  Jan.  28;  Davision,  Feb.  4 — all  White 
Star  Line. 

To  Southampton,  Hamburg  and  Bremen. — Cairndhu,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  7. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19;  Cul- 
berson, American-Republics,  Jan.  24. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  24. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  23;  Silvia,  Jan.  15,  Jan.  29; 
Nerissa,  Jan.  8,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  5 — both  Red  Cross  Line;  Famorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  11, 
Jan.  25. 

To  South  and  Wtest  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Femfield.  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  18, 
Feb.  15. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Jan.  11,  Jan.  25;   Fernfield,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1 — both 

Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Jan.  12;  Canadian  Forester,  Feb.  2 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Jan.  17;  Canadian  Squatter,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  11;  Lady  Nelson,  Jan. 
25 — both  Canadian  National;  Hedrum,  Jan.  15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  31 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Otter,  Jan.  9;  Caledonia,  Jan.  23 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Jan.  13. 

To  Yokohama,  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Melville,  American  Mail 
Line',  Jan.  10. 

To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Montauk,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  29. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Jan.  9. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Jan.  11. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide— Mirrabooka,  Transatlantic  Steam- 
snip  Co.,  Jan.  9. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  Jan.  15;  Zenon,  Jan.  24 — 
both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  Jan.  9;  Drechtdvk, 
Jan.  22;  Narenta,  Jan.  23— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Lino. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  Furness  Pacific  Ltd.,  Jan.  13. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  Jan.  7;  Kinderdyk, 
Jan.  27 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Hessen,  Jan.  10;  Osoris.  Feb.  1 — both  Hamburg- 
American  Line. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerta  Colomba,  Cuaracao  and  Kingston. — Point  Reyes,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger. 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados.— Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  early  February. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Swanley,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  January. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  A  SO  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  Bt  THE  DEPA RTMENT 

OF  TRADE  A\D  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances  for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.    Gas  Inspection  Act,   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.     Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annnal  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West   Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British   Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1929).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Notf.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents). 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English  i 

1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural!  Statistics 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,    Melbourne.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Commercial    Agent:    B.    Millin,  The 
Royal    Exchange   Building,  Sydney, 

N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  J  amaica.  Office — J  amaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Noti. — Rentier's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.   Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands. 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

i  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  MONTREAL  AND  TORONTO 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the  Dominion 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  conclusion  of  his 
tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of  the  new  office 
which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

Mr.  Stevens  will  be  in  Montreal  from  January  2  to  January  16  and  in 
Toronto  for  several  weeks  thereafter,  and  will  be  pleased  to  interview  firms 
interested  in  trade  with  South  Africa  or  with  Peru,  Ecuador,  or  Bolivia,  the 
countries  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  Lima  office.  Firms  in  the  Montreal 
area  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Stevens  should  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  C. 
Beatty,  Assistant  Secretary,  Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  that  of  Toronto 
with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 
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TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  December  11,  1928. — Owing  to  its  geographical  position  as  an 
inland  state,  and  because  of  its  comparatively  small  area  and  population, 
Switzerland  is  a  country  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been  overlooked  by  Cana- 
dian exporters  when  seeking  wider  markets  for  their  products.  Although  com- 
monly looked  upon  abroad  as  a  land  of  mountains,  alpine  resorts,  a  mecca  for 
tourists,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  other  international  organi- 
zations, this  is  not  a  complete  description.  A  closer  study  reveals  a  modern 
industrial  and  agricultural  state  with  nearly  4,000,000  inhabitants,  a  high 
standard  of  living,  and  notwithstanding  diversifications  of  language  and  race, 
a  compact  national  unit. 

Foreign  trade  is  of  particular  importance  to  Switzerland.  In  1927  imports 
per  capita  reached  $124.73,  and  exports  $98.43,  thus  making  an  aggregate  of 
$223.16 — a  figure  which  is  only  exceeded  in  Europe  by  the  Netherlands  and 
Denmark.  By  way  of  comparison,  Switzerland  imported  more  goods  than  either 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  Brazil  which  are  many  times  greater  in  size,  while 
its  exports  exceed  those  of  either  South  Africa  or  New  Zealand  and  were  roughly 
equal  to  almost  one-third  of  Canada's  total  export  trade.  The  visible  trade 
balance  is  considerably  unfavourable.  The  deficit  is,  however,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least  offset  by  unrecorded  items  chief  among  which  is  tourist  expenditure. 

Switzerland  is  a  country  which  is  poor  in  natural  resources,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence its  postion  in  trade  depends  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  its  workmen 
rather  than  a  wealth  of  material.  Industry  has  become  specialized  and  exports 
consist  essentially  of  highly  manufactured  articles,  while  the  principal  imports 
are  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  In  exporting  to  Switzerland,  the  best  oppor- 
tunities are  to  be  found  for  products  belonging  to  these  two  groups  and  for 
fabricated  goods  which  are  either  not  made  locally  or  are  insufficient  for  domestic 
requirements. 

A  detailed  study  of  imports  and  industries  indicates  certain  lines  where 
important  extension  of  Canadian  trade  cannot  obviously  be  expected.  In  others 
the  demand  will  automatically  increase  as  the  demands  of  the  country  become 
greater.  In  still  others  sales  will  depend  primarily  upon  the  effort  made  by 
the  exporter  to  push  his  goods  and  upon  able  representation  and  effective 
publicity. 

As  a  purchaser  of  Canadian  goods,  the  position  of  the  Swiss  Republic  is  not 
appreciated  in  the  Dominion  owing  to  the  bulk  of  Canadian  exports  which  are 
actually  consumed  there  being  shown  in  statistical  publications  as  shipments 
to  seaboard  countries  which  in  actual  fact  are  only  points  of  transhipment. 
Switzerland  is  an  importer  of  much  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  products 
than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case,  and  despite  limitations  it  is  a  market 
which  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  importance  warrants. 

According  to  Swiss  statistics,  trade  with  Canada  shows  a  heavy  balance 
in  favour  of  the  Dominion.  Wheat  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  the  total  Cana- 
dian imports,  with  additional  small  quantities  of  rubber  goods,  fish,  and  mis- 
cellaneous manufactured  articles.  Exports  are  more  diversified  and  include 
among  the  most  important  items,  silk,  artificial  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics  and 
other  textiles,  aniline  dyes,  watches,  watch  actions  and  parts,  and  chocolates. 

PHYSICAL  FEATURES 

In  the  same  latitude  as  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  Switzerland  is  a 
rough  hexagonal  in  shape  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Germany, 
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on  the  east  by  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  by  Italy  on  the  southeast  and  south,  and  by 
France  on  the  southwest  and  west.  Its  natural  frontiers  are  the  Alps  on  the 
south  and  east,  the  Rhine  on  the  north,  and  the  Jura  mountains  on  the  west. 

The  area  is  15,976  square'  miles,  which  is  5,452  square  miles  smaller  than 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and  about  one-seventh  the  size  of  Great  Britain. 
The  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  208  miles  and  the  extreme  width  is  156 
miles. 

Physically  the  country  may  be  partitioned  into  three  major  divisions — the 
Alpine  region  on  the  south,  the  Jura  district  on  the  northwest,  and  a  dissected 
plateau,  broken  by  valleys  and  lakes,  which  lies  between  the  two  mountain 
ranges.  These  divisions  make  up  one-half,  one-sixth,  and  one-third  respectively 
of  the  total  area;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  is  important  as  the  commercial  and 
industrial  section  of  the  republic.  About  a  quarter  of  the  total  area  is  barren 
and  unproductive  mountain  country,  the  remainder  being  arable  and  forest  land. 

In  conformity  with  its  irregular  surface,  there  are  a  wide  range  of  eleva- 
tions from  the  lowest  point,  the  shore  of  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  only  197 
metres  above  sea  level,  to  the  highest  level,  the  summit  of  Mount  Arosa,  4,638 
metres  in  height.  There  are  thirty-one  lakes,  most  of  which  are  on  the  plateau; 
the  largest  are  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Lake  Constance,  the  former  with  a  sur- 
face of  581  square  kilometres.  The  headwaters  of  four  great  rivers — the  Rhine', 
the  Rhone,  the  Po,  and  the  Danube — are  to  be  found  in  Switzerland,  all  being 
fed  from  melting  glaciers  in  the  high  mountains. 

CLIMATE 

The  climate  of  Switzerland  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  elevations  is  subject 
to  great  extremes.  The  sheltered  valleys  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  northerly  winds,  may  have  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  F. 
in  midwinter,  while  a  few  miles  away  in  the  high  Alps  sub-arctic  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  Alpine  climate  is  bracing  and  invigorating  throughout  the  year,  with 
frost  and  usually  abundant  snow  in  the  winter. 

On  the  central  plateau  the  climate  approximates  that  of  Central  Europe 
with  mild  winters  and  moderate  summers.  The  Alpine  range  forms  a  dividing 
line  between  the  south  winds  from  the  Mediterranean  and  northerly  winds  which 
sweep  over  Germany  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Both  of  these  come 
over  the  plains  laden  with  moisture  and  consequently  there  is  an  abundance  of 
rainfall  and  the  country  is  well  watered.  Sunshine  reaches  its  maximum  in 
Lugano  in  Italian  Switzerland,  where  2,201  hours  were  recorded  in  1927,  com- 
pared with  1,988  hours  in  Geneva  and  1,576  in  Zurich,  where  there  is  a  high 
record  of  precipitation. 

HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Originally  the  home  of  the  prehistoric  lake  dwellers  and  later  a  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Switzerland  was  during  the  middle  ages  invaded  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  as  well  as  Germanic  tribes,  to  which  it  owes  its  present  linguistic  divi- 
sions. The  nucleus  of  the  present  state  dates  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  oldest  existing  democracies. 

Switzerland  is  a  Federal  Republic  with  its  legislative  machinery  in  some 
ways  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  prov- 
inces or  cantons,  each  enjoying  complete  sovereignity  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Council 
of  seven  members,  from  among  whose  numbers  the  President  of  the  Republic  is 
elected.  Legislation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  which  is  made  up 
of  two  bodies,  the  States  Council  and  the  National  Council,  the  former  consisting 
of  two  representatives  from  each  canton  and  the  latter  being  elected  by  popular 
vote  of  the  people,  who  themselves  have  control  of  the  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum. 
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POPULATION 

According  to  the  census  of  1920— which  is  the  last  available— the  popula- 
tion of  the  republic  was  3,880,320,  or  04  per  square  kilometre;  and  the  estimate 
at  present  is  3,987,000,  or  nearly  1,000,000  more  than  the  province  of  Ontario  in 
approximately  one-twenty-sixth  of  the  same  area.  The  density  is  sparsest  in 
the  Alpine  districts  and  the  greatest  on  the  central  plateau,  although  the  Jura 
region  is  also  fairly  thickly  populated.  The  maximum  is  reached  in  the  cantons 
of  Bern  and  Zurich,  which  between  them  account  for  some  1,300,000  people. 

There  are  no  cities  of  metropolitan  size,  and  only  four  are  in  excess  of 
100,000.  These  are  Zurich  (215,460),  Basel  (141,650),  Geneva  (126,709),  and 
Berne  (109,020).  There  are  only  six  other  centres  which  have  over  25,000 — St. 
Gallen,  Lausanne,  Winterthur,  Lucerne,  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  and  Biel-Bienne. 
All  these  with  the  exception  of  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  which  is  in  the  Jura,  lie  in 
the  central  area. 

Transportation  is  so  well  developed  in  Switzerland,  however,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  differentiate  between  urban  and  rural  dwellers,  many  of  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  country  and  carrying  on  their  occupation  in  the  cities. 

Particularly  during  recent  years,  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  foreigners 
— mostly  Germans,  French,  and  Italians— have  taken  up  their  residence  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  high  percentage  of  non-Swiss  citizens  has  caused  the 
Federal  authorities  some  concern.  Most  of  these  live  in  the  frontier  cantons, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  1920  census  the  population  of  Geneva  was  30-9  per  cent 
foreign;  Basle,  27  per  cent;  Tessin,  21-4;  Schaffhausen,  16;  and  Zurich,  nearly 
14  per  cent. 

Along  with  immigration  is  emigration;  and  both  are  the  outcome  of  the 
industrial  growth  of  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  310,000  Swiss 
domiciled  abroad:  emigration  since  the  war  has  averaged  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  6,000.  In  1927  the  figure  was  5,272,  of  whom  2,450  went  to  the  United  States, 
2,450  to  Canada,  with  South  Africa  and  the  Argentine  the  next  most  attractive 
countries.  Almost  one-half  of  the  total  population  were  classed  as  agriculturists. 
The  balance  consisted  of  mechanics,  clerks,  and  a  smaller  group  representing 
the  professions. 

OCCUPATION  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 

From  an  essentially  agricultural  country,  Switzerland  is  developing  into  a 
highly  industralized  one,  and  a  study  of  statistics  reveals  a  striking  decrease  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  manufacturing  and  allied 
branches  of  activity  which  include  trade  and  commerce  and  transportation.  Out 
of  the  total  population,  26-59  per  cent  were  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
primary  production  in  1920,  compared  with  32-74  per  cent  in  1900  and  44-40 
per  cent  in  1880.  Conversely,  the  number  whose  livelihood  depends  on  industry 
increased  from  34-47  per  cent  in  1880  to  41-11  per  cent  in  1920,  while  the  num- 
ber of  people  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce'  has  doubled  and  in  transportation 
nearly  trebled  between  the  same  years.  This  illustrates  the  growing  dependence 
of  Switzerland  on  foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
and  the  tendency  of  Swiss  industry  to  become  highly  specialized. 

A  high  standard  of  living,  the  absence  of  extreme  poverty,  and  a  sturdy 
middle  class  population  with  a  good  average  income  makes  the  question  of 
quality  of  more  importance  in  dealing  with  the  Swiss  market  than  in  other 
European  countries  and  puts  price  on  the  whole  in  second  place.  Wages  are 
high  in  comparison  with  continental  standards:  in  1926  the  average  earnings 
of  skilled  workers  in  all  branches  of  industry  were  12.56  frs.  per  day  and  of 
unskilled  workers  9.89  frs.  per  day. 
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The  following  table  illustrates  the  average  daily  wages  earned  by  skilled 

and  unskilled  employees  and  women  in  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in 
the  year  1926:— 

Skilled  Unskilled 
Workers     Workers  Women 

Fr.  Fr.  Fr. 

Metal  and  machine  industry                                     12.58  9.90  6.76 

Building  trades                                                       13.23  10.10 

Lumber  industry                                                     11.90  9.06 

Textile  industry                                                      10.79  9.60  6.83 

Watch  and  clock  industry                                        12.72  8.75  7.42 

Shoe  industry                                                          10.72  ....  6.98 

Paper  industry                                                        10.91  9.38  5.63 

Chemical  industry                                                   12.58  10.43  6.34 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  Swiss  manufacturer  is  not  able  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  world  markets  because  of  low  wages.  On  the 
contrary,  he  must  produce  an  article  the  chief  merit  of  which  lies  in  its  work- 
manship and  whose  value  is  relatively  high  in  comparison  with  its  weight  in 
order  that  transportation  to  overseas  markets  will  be  economically  feasible. 


LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  features  about  the  Swiss  republic  is  the 
diversity  of  tongues,  there  being  three  official  languages — German,  French  and 
Italian — which  are  spoken  in  the  three  sections  of  the  country  generally  known 
as  German,  French  and  Italian  Switzerland.  Of  the  three  German  is  the  most 
important,  being  the  mother  tongue  of  70-9  per  cent  of  the  people  and  the 
common  language  in  16  out  of  22  of  the  cantons.  French  is  spoken  by  21-2 
per  cent  of  the  population  principally  in  the  western  cantons  of  Fribourg,  Vaud, 
Valois,  Neuchatel  and  Geneva.  Italian  is  the  language  of  another  6-2  per  cent, 
most  of  whom  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps  in  Tessin  and  the  Grisons. 
Finally,  1-1  per  cent  speak  Romansch,  an  ancient  Roman  dialect  akin  to  pure 
Latin;  and  the  remainder  or  0-6  per  cent  are  foreigners  speaking  other 
languages. 

Turning  to  religion,  approximately  57  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  classi- 
fied as  Protestants  who  are  in  the  majority  in  11  of  the  cantons,  while  about 
41  per  cent  are  Roman  Catholics.  As  regards  religion,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  does  not  follow  the  lines  of  language;  its  basis  rests  rather  on  a 
historical  foundation. 

While  English  is  being  spoken  by  an  increasing  number  of  business  men,  :ts 
use  is  by  no  means  general,  and  when  visiting  the  country  other  than  for 
pleasure  a  knowledge  of  French  or  German  or  (preferably)  of  both  is  almost 
essential.  The  majority  of  the  larger  importing  houses  can  all  correspond  in 
English,  but  inquiries  in  other  languages  should  be  answered  where  at  all 
possible  in  the  language  of  the  inquirer.  Where  English  is  used,  a  translation 
has  often  to  be  employed  which  means  expense  and  delay  to  the  recipient,  and 
in  such  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  favour  the  firm  which  can  write 
in  the  language  which  the  receiver  of  the  letter  understands.  What  appl"es 
to  correspondence  is  equally  applicable  to  catalogues  and  literature.  These 
should  be  in  French  or  German;  circulars  in  English  are  of  little  use. 


MONETARY  SYSTEM 

The  monetary  unit  is  the  Swiss  franc  of  100  centimes  or  rappen  in  the 
German-speaking  cantons.  The  Swiss  National  Bank  issues  legal  tender  notes 
in  denominations  of  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  francs.  There  are  gold  coins 
of  20  and  10  francs,  silver  coins  of  5,  2,  1,  and  i  francs,  and  nickel  and  copper 
token  for  the  smaller  units. 
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Switzerland  became  a  member  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  upon  its 
formation  but  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  in  1926  and  now  acts  mae- 
nendently'  The  franc  is  on  a  good  basis  with  a  value  of  19-3  Canadian  cents 
In  trading  with  the  country,  it  should  not  be  confused  with  the  depreciated 
francs  of  Belgium  and  France. 

STATE  FINANCES 

Swiss  budgets,  like  those  of  other  European  countries,  have  shown  annual 
deficits  since  the  war  and  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  m  the  public  debt 
which  has  only  recently  shown  signs  of  abatement.  The  Federal  Budget  for 
1928  shows  an  anticipated  deficit  of  9,260,000  fr.  in  comparison  with  13,997,000 
fr.  in  1927  and  24,214,000  fr.  in  1926,  in  which  years  the  actual  deficits  were 
9,378,433  and  1,584,164  fr.  respectively. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  import  duties,  stamp  and  coupon  taxes, 
interest  on  capital,  and  the  postal  and  telegraph  departments,  the  total  income 
in  1927  amounting  to  331,316,115  fr.  Among  the  expenditures  the  allotment 
to  the  militia  department  was  the  largest,  followed  by  appropriations  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  social  insurance,  the  Customs  service,  aid  to  agri- 
culture, an  instalment  for  subsidizing  the  electrification  of  the  Federal  railways, 
and  last  but  not  least,  substantial  sums  for  education  and  the  promotion  of  arts 
and  crafts. 

In  1926  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  one- 
half  of  the  Federal  War  Tax  being  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  other  half 
being  assigned  to  a  sinking  fund  which  is  to  be  used  for  further  debt  redemption. 

Apart  from  Federal  finance,  there  is  the  question  of  Cantonal  finance  which 
has  also  been  going  through  a  period  of  ill  health,  although  here  too  signs  of 
improvement  are  apparent.  In  both  1925  and  1926,  sixteen  cantons  and 
municipalities  balanced  their  books  with  a  surplus  and*  nine  with  a  deficit 
in  comparison  with  eleven  and  fourteen  respectively  in  1923. 


TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES* 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

CURRENCIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Each  of  the  Baltic  States  has  a  separate  currency  with  a  unit  based  on 
different  foreign  currency  in  each  case.  The  currencies,  therefore,  bear  no  con- 
venient relation  to  one  another.  The  Esthonian  unit  of  currency  is  the  kroon 
(Ekr.),  which  has  the  same  par  value  as  the  krone  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
or  $0-268.  The  Latvian  unit  of  currency  is  the  Lat,  with  the  same  par  value 
as  the  gold  franc  or  $0193.  The  Lithuanians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  based 
their  currency  on  the  United  States  dollar,  the  unit  being  the  Lit  with  a  par 
value  equal  to  10  cents.  Each  of  the  units  of  currency  is  subdivided  into  100, 
the  smaller  units  being  called  "  sents  "  in  Esthonia,  "  centimes  "  in  Latvia,  and 
u  cents  "  in  Lithuania. 

The  currencies  of  the  Baltic  States  are  now  based  on  gold.  Stabilization 
was  taken  in  hand  at  a  relatively  early  period.  When  the  Baltic  States  attained 
independence,  the  currency  situation  was  most  confused,  various  kinds  of  Rus- 
sian rouble  notes  circulating  side  by  side  with  notes  introduced  by  the  German 
military  occupation.  The  first  step  was  to  substitute  national  currencies ,  for 
the  means  of  circulation  then  in  general  use.   Efforts  were  then  directed  towards 


*  The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  our  last  issue. 
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stabilizing  the  exchange  value  of  the  currencies  by  the  creation  of  central  banks 
of  issue.  By  1922  the  currencies  of  the  Baltic  States  had  been  placed  upon 
a  more  or  less  stable  basis. 

In  Esthonia  the  first  national  currency  unit  was  the  "  Estmark  ".  The 
exclusive  issue  of  bank  notes  was  conferred  on  the  Esti  Pank  or  Bank  of 
Esthonia,  but  treasury  notes  were  also  in  circulation.  The  currency  was  not 
based  on  gold,  but  the  exchange  value  of  the  estmark  was  pegged  in  1921. 
Shortage  of  foreign  currencies  resulting  from  unfavourable  trade  balances  due  to 
poor  harvests  led  to  a  crisis  in  1924,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the 
exchange  value  of  the  currency.  Moreover,  long-term  loans  granted  by  the 
State-controlled  Esti  Pank  for  the  revival  of  industry  caused  a  large  share  of 
the  assets  of  that  institution  to  be  frozen,  thereby  endangering  the  entire  finan- 
cial structure.  This  situation  led  to  the  financial  reform,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  law  of  June  20,  1924.  The  gold,"  kroon  "  of  the  same  value  as  the  Scan- 
dinavia a  krone  was  declared  to  be  the  unit  of  currency  and  100  estmarks  were 
made  equal  to  one  kroon.  The  Government  requested  the  assistance  of  the 
League  pf  Nations,  under  whose  auspices  a  foreign  loan  of  £1,522,000  was  raised 
in  1927.  The  statutes  of  the  Esti  Pank  were  revised  with  a  view  to  confining 
its  operations,  to  those  of  a  central  bank  with  the  sole  right  of  issue.  A  mort- 
gage institution  was  created,  to  which  were  transferred  the  long-term  assets  of 
the  Esti  Pank.  These  measures  have  resulted  in  the  Esthonian  currency  being 
definitely  placed  on  a  gold-exchange  standard  basis. 

The  definite  stabilization  of  the  Latvian  currency  was  effected  in  1922,  when 
the  "  Lat  "  of  the  same  value  as  the  gold  franc  was  adopted  as  the  unit  of  cur- 
rency. The  lat  was  declared  equivalent  to  50  Latvian  roubles.  A  new  bank  of 
issue,  the  Bank  of  Latvia,  was  established  in  1922,  when  lat  notes  commenced 
to  be  issued  and  the  Latvian  rouble  notes  were  gradually  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation. The  regulations  require  the  Bank  of  Latvia  to  maintain  an  adequate 
reserve  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  against  the  notes  in  circulation  and  the 
bank  is  under  the  obligation  to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold.  Treasury  notes  are 
also  in  circulation,  but  a  law  passed  in  1924  definitely  limits  their  total  amount 
and  requires  the  State  to  deposit  gold  cover  with  the  Bank  of  Latvia  for  one- 
quarter  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  in  circulation.  Since  1922  the  exchange 
value  of  the  lat  has  only  fluctuated  within  the  gold  points,  so  that  the  stability 
of  the  currency  has  been  assured. 

The  definite  stabilization  of  the  Lithuanian  currency  was  also  effected  in 
1922.  The  new  lit  currency  commenced  to  be  put  into  circulation  on  October  1 
of  that  year  and  the  old  currencies  were  exchanged  for  lit  notes  at  rates  fixed 
at  intervals  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  Bank  of  Lithuania  was  founded 
and  give  a  the  exclusive  right  of  bank-note  issue.  At  least  one-third  of  the  bank 
notes  in  circulation  must  be  covered  with  gold.  Since  its  introduction  the 
exchange  value  of  the  new  currency  has  been  maintained  at  around  the  par 
value  of  one  lit  equals  $0.10. 

BANKS 

Since  the  revision  of  its  statutes,  the  Esti  Pank  or  Bank  of  Esthonia  has 
confined  its  operations  more  strictly  to  those  of  a  central  or  rediscount  bank. 
The  State  banks  of  Latvia  and  Lithuania  transact  a  general  commercial  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  rediscounting  the  notes  of  other  banks.  The  credit  policy 
of  the  Bank  of  Lithuania  is  mostly  directed  to  the  financing  of  exports.  The 
Bank  of  Latvia  recently  has  been  confining  its  operations  more  to  short-term 
loans  and  has  been  discouraging  the  direct  discount  of  bills  of  private  traders. 

Many  joint-stock  banks  are  operating  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States,  and  it 
is  generally  recognized  that  their  number  is  too  large  for  local  needs.  One 
amalgamation  took  place  in  Esthonia  last  year,  but  further  consolidations  are 
required  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  individual  credit  institutions. 
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In  Esthonia  there  are  twenty  commercial  banks,  but  four-fifths  of  the  total 
business  falls  to  the  share  of  six  institutions.  With  respect  to  total  assets,  the 
two  largest  Esthonian  commercial  banks  are  Messrs.  G.  Scheel  &  Co.  of  Reyal 
and  the  Reval  Credit  Bank.  The  other  important  banks  in  Esthonia  are  the 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Esthonia,  the  Dorpat  Bank,  the  Reval  Joint 
Stock  Bank,  and  the  Commercial  Bank. 

There  are  twenty  joint-stock  banks  operating  in  Latvia.  The  leading 
institution  is  the  Riga  Commercial  Bank.  Other  Latvian  banks  of  importance 
are  the  Riga  Exchange  Bank,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bank  of  Latvia, 
the  Riga  International  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Libau,  the  Riga  Town  Discount  Bank, 
the  Latvian  Private  Bank,  the  Riga  Credit  Bank,  the  Northern  Bank,  and  the 
Latvian  Commercial  Bank. 

The  principal  joint-stock  bank  in  Lithuania  is  the  Lithuanian  Commercial 
Bank.  The  Lithuanian  Agricultural  Bank  has  numerous  branches  throughout 
the  country.  Other  Lithuanian  banks  are  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  Commercial 
and  Industrial  Bank,  the  Lithuanian  Credit  Bank,  the  International  Bank  of 
Lithuania,  and  the  Memel  Bank  for  Commerce  and  Trade.  The  Central  Jewish 
Co-operative  Bank  serves  as  a  clearing  institution  for  the  numerous  Jewish 
Peoples'  Bank.  The  Land  Bank  (Zemes  Bankas)  was  established  by  the 
Government  in  1924  for  the  assistance  of  agriculture. 

THE  CO-OPEKATIVE  SOCIETIES 

An  important  share  of  the  distributing  trade  of  the  Baltic  States  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  co-operative  societies.  The  co-operative  movement  has  received 
Government  encouragement  and  has  found  a  favourable  field  for  development 
among  the  small  farmers,  to  whom  the  nationalized  land  was  distributed.  The 
daily  industry  has  largely  been  built  up  on  the  co-operative  principle.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  unions  of  consumers'  co-operative  societies  in  the  form  of  central 
wholesale  co-operative'  societies  for  supplying  members  with  the  goods  they 
require.  These  societies  are  of  particular  importance  in  connection  with  the 
trade  in  agricultural  machinery. 

The  Esthonian  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  known  as  the  Eesti  Tar- 
vitajate  Keskuhisus  or  E.T.K.,  with  headquarters  at  Reval,  embraces  270  con- 
sumers' societies  with  a  total  of  over  100,000  members.  The  imported  products 
dealt  in  are  chiefly  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  fertilizers,  sugar, 
flour,  salted  herrings,  and  chemicals.  The  total  turnover  in  1925  was  valued  at 
nearly  four  million  dollars. 

The  Central  Agricultural  Association  "  Esthonia  with  headquarters  at 
Reval,  is  the  central  organization  of  the  co-operative  dairies  and  is  concerned 
with  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  the  importation  of  dairy  equipment  and 
feeding  stuffs. 

The  principal  co-operative  wholesale  society  in  Latvia  is  the  Central  Union 
"  Konsums  ",  with  headquarters  at  Dzirnavu  iela  68,  Riga.  This  society  has 
its  own  stores  for  supplying  the  peasants  with  agricultural  machinery  and  other 
products  which  they  require.  It  also  operates  an  export  slaughter  house.  The 
Central  Union  of  Dairy  Co-operatives  embraces  most  of  the  co-operative 
dairies  and  ships  abroad  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  butter  exported  from 
Latvia.  This  union  supplies  its  members  with  dairy  equipment  and  supplies. 

#  In  Lithuania  the  most  important  co-operative  organization  is  the  Central 
Union  of  Co-operative  Societies  of  Lithuania  with  headquarters  at  Laisves 
Aleja  62,  Kovno.  This  union  is  a  buying  centre  for  around  400  consumers' 
societies  and  supplies  its  members  with  foodstuffs,  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements,  building  materials,  and  fuel.  It  maintains  stores  at  nine  centre^ 
and  also  operates  a  slaughter  house.    The  Union  of  Lithuanian  Agricultural 
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Co-operatives  with  headquarters  at  Gedimino  Gatve  7a,  Kovno,  distributes 
agricultural  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  to  members.  During  1926  this 
union  sold  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,132,810. 

TRADE  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

The  foreign  trade  turnover  of  the  three  Baltic  States  in  1927  can  be  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table: — 

Total  Value  of  Total  Value  of 

Imports  in  1927  Exports  in  1927 

Esthonia                                                                 $25,822,000  $28,348,000 

Latvia                                                                      48,176,000  42,501,000 

Lithuania                                                                 26,569,000  24,593,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  in  the  case  of  Esthonia  was  the  trade  balance 
favourable  last  year.  The  largest  items  of  importation  into  Esthonia  are  grain, 
raw  cotton,  sugar,  woollens,  cotton  fabrics,  iron  and  steel  goods,  herrings,  flour, 
coal  and  coke,  fertilizers,  rubber  goods,  mineral  oils,  raw  leather,  and  tobacco. 
Foodstuffs  comprise  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The  three  leading 
export  products  of  Esthonia  are  butter,  lumber,  and  flax,  which  together  account 
for  over  half  the  total  value  of  exports.  An  additional  30  per  cent  is  comprised 
of  textiles  and  paper,  which  are  the  principal  manufactured  products  exported 
from  Esthonia. 

During  recent  years  foodstuffs  have  accounted  for  about  one-quarter  of  the 
total  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Latvia.  Raw  materials  and  semi-finished 
goods  comprise  around  another  quarter,  and  the  remainder  or  about  one-half 
of  the  total  consists  of  manufactured  products.  Among  the  leading  items  of 
importation  are  wheat  and  rye,  cotton  fabrics,  sugar,  coal,  industrial  machinery, 
woollen  goods,  fertilizers,  seeds,  vehicles,  agricultural  machinery,  herrings, 
raw  cotton,  electrical  goods,  and  tobacco.  The  three  chief  export  commodi- 
ties of  Latvia  are  lumber,  butter,  and  flax,  and  together  they  accounted  for 
about  half  of  the  total  value  of  Latvian  exports  last  year.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  total  value  is  comprised  of  manufactured  goods,  the  chief  products  being 
rubber  manufactures,  paper,  linoleum,  and  linen  yarn. 

The  principal  items  of  importation  into  Lithuania  are  cotton  fabrics,  sugar, 
woollen  fabrics,  fertilizers,  coal,  herrings,  knitted  goods,  iron  and  steel,  mineral 
oils,  rubber  goods,  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery,  paper,  and  automo- 
biles. Manufactured  goods  accounted  for  over  half  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
in  1927  and  foodstuffs  comprised  less  than  one-fifth.  The  exports  of  flax  fibre 
and  linseed  accounted  for  a  third  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Lithuania 
last  year.  The  other  items  of  export  with  a  value  of  over  $1,000,000  were 
chemical  pulp,  butter,  live  hogs,  pulp-wood  and  logs,  sawn  lumber,  live  horses, 
and  eggs. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  commodities  imported  into  the  Baltic 
States,  the  trade  statistics  of  each  country  give  Germany  as  the  principal  source 
of  supply.  In  1927  that  country  was  shown  as  supplying  26  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  Esthonia,  40  per  cent  of  those  into  Latvia,  and  53  per  cent 
of  the  imports  into  Lithuania.  Germany  ships  to  the  Baltic  States  chiefly 
manufactured  products  such  as  textiles,  machinery,  electrical  goods,  chemicals, 
fertilizers,  and  general  merchandise.  The  second  largest  supplier  of  goods  to 
the  Baltic  States  is  Great  Britain,  the  British  share  of  the  import  trade  of 
Esthonia  in  1927  being  14  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  the  case  of  Latvia  11  per  cent, 
and  in  that  of  Lithuania  7  per  cent.  The  products  imported  from  Great  Britain 
include  herrings,  textiles,  coal,  iron  and  steel,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. 
Owing  to  the  large  purchases  of  raw  cotton,  the  United  States  supplied  14  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  into  Esthonia  in  1827.  The  United  States 
share  in  the  import  trade  of  Latvia  last  year  was  only  3  per  cent,  and  in  that 
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of  Lithuania  6  per  cent.  Apart  from  raw  cotton,  the  United  States  supplies 
the  Baltic  States  with  agricultural  machinery,  industrial  machinery,  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  rye,  mineral  oils,  automobiles,  leather,  tobacco,  dried  fruits,  and 
lard. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  the  two  principal  markets  for  the  products 
exported  from  the  Baltic  States.  Germany  affords  the  chief  outlet  for  dairy 
products,  and  Great  Britain  for  lumber.  Flax  fibre  is  exported  to  both  these 
countries  and  also  to  Belgium.  The  manufactured  goods  exported  from  Esthonia 
and  Latvia  go  chiefly  to  the  other  Baltic  States  and  to  Soviet  Russia. 

TRANSIT  TRADE 

A  fairly  considerable  volume  of  transit  trade  passes  through  the  Baltic 
States  between  Western  European  and  overseas  countries  and  Soviet  Russia. 
A  transit  traffic  is  also  conducted  through  Latvian  ports  with  Northern  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  The  Lithuanian  railways  transport  a  fairly  large  quantity  of 
Central  European  manufactured  goods  destined  for  Soviet  Russia,  Latvia,  and 
Esthonia. 

During  the  period  1921-22,  Esthonia  played  an  important  part  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  Soviet  Russia  and  other  countries  and  a  large  volume  of  Rus- 
sian traffic,  particularly  foodstuffs  for  famine  relief,  passed  through  the  port  of 
Reval.  Since  then  the  transit  trade  of  Esthonia  has  greatly  decreased,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  diverting  shipments  through 
the  Russian  port  of  Leningrad.  In  1926  the  transit  trade  consisted  only  of 
41,000  tons  transported  to  and  37,000  tons  from  Soviet  Russia. 

Latvia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  able  to  greatly  augment  its  transit 
trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  a  considerable  volume  of  Russian  traffic  is  now 
being  transported  through  the  port  of  Riga.  A  total  of  339,808  tons  of  transit 
goods  were  transported  through  Latvia  from  Soviet  Russia  in  1927,  and  165,165 
tons  were  transported  to  Russia.  The  Latvian  transit  trade  with  Poland  in 
that  year  amounted  to  192,719  tons  from  Poland  and  19,730  tons  to  Poland.  To 
Lithuania  105,636  tons  of  transit  goods  were  transported  through  Latvia  in  1927, 
and  Lithuanian  flax  and  other  products  were  exported  to  Western  Europe  through 
Latvian  ports. 

The  transport  trade  of  Lithuania  in  1927  amounted  to  a  total  of  415,000 
tons,  a  large  part  of  which  consisted  of  German  goods  destined  for  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Latvian  and  Lithuanian  saw-mills  cut  up  Russian  logs  floated  down 
the  rivers  of  those  countries.  The  Latvian  mills  also  saw  fairly  large  quantities 
of  logs  floated  down  from  Poland. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

There  being  no  regular  direct  shipping  facilities  between  Canada  and  the 
Baltic  States,  Canadian  products  exported  to  these  countries  are  usually  tran- 
shipped at  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  or  British  ports.  Neither  the  trade  statistics 
of  the  different  Baltic  States  nor  the  Canadian  statistics  therefore  afford  a  com- 
plete indication  of  the  products  imported  into  these  countries  from  Canada. 

The  trade  statistics  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  show  fairly  considerable 
imports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  Germany,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
these  imports  probably  represent  Canadian  products  transhipped  at  Hamburg. 
In  recent  months  the  Baltic  States  have  adopted  the  requirement  of  certificates 
of  origin  for  most  imported  goods,  so  that  henceforth  the  trade  statistics  of 
these  countries  should  more  accurately  indicate  the  quantities  of  merchandise 
imported  from  different  sources. 
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The  Esthonian  trade  statistics  for  1927  show  a  total  importation  from 
Canada  of  a  value  of  $141,952,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  comprised  of  grain. 
Similarly  the  Latvian  trade  statistics  give  the  total  importation  from  Canada 
in  1927  as  being  of  a  value  of  only  $339,  although  it  is  known  that  fairly  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  addition  to  other  products 
were  imported  into  Latvia  in  that  year. 

A  more  complete  indication  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the  Baltic  States 
is  afforded  by  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  but  in  this  case  also  the  full  volume 
of  the  trade  transacted  is  not  indicated  owing  to  the  ultimate  destination  fre- 
quently not  being  known  when  the  goods  leave  Canada.  The  Canadian  trade 
returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1928,  enumerate  the  following  exports 
to  Esthonia  and  Latvia: — 


Exports  to  Esthonia 

Exports 

to  Latvia 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

 brl.  27,113 

$167,225 

8,419 

$  51,957 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  .  . 

..  ..cwt.  1,657 

6,000 

ii2 

67,266 

Rubber  manufactures  . .  . 

'287 

2,207 

"26 

1,175 

3 

293 

*44i 

Other  farm  implements,  , 

kti 

'228 

108 

"2 

1,565 

Total  

$174,181 

$125,322 

No  exports  of  wheat  to  Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  shown  in  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  although  both  these  countries  regularly  import  fairly  consider- 
able quantities  of  Canadian  wheat.  Since  this  wheat,  however,  is  usually  pur- 
chased from  an  importer  in  some  European  port  and  transhipped  at  that  port, 
no  indication  is  afforded  of  this  trade  in  either  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  or 
those  of  the  Baltic  States.  The  same  applies  to  the  trade  with  these  countries 
in  Canadian  wheat  flour  and  to  a  less  extent  to  the  trade  in  other  Canadian 
products. 

The  principal  Canadian  products  at  present  being  imported  into  the  Baltic 
States  are  wheat,  wheat  flour,  rolled  oats,  mowing  machines,  reapers,  other  farm 
implements,  automobiles,  rubber  tires,  live  foxes,  and  a  few  small  lines  such  as 
pipe  cleaners.  Esthonia  and  Latvia  provide  the  chief  outlet  for  the  sale  of  these 
products,  Lithuania  being  only  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  trade  in 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  and  automobiles. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS 

ReVal,  Riga,  and  Kovno,  the  respective  capitals  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  are  the  most  important  centres  in  the  Baltic  States  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  imported  goods.  The  trade  of  each  country  is  more  or  less  distinct,  and 
for  such  products  as  flour,  agricultural  machinery,  and  automobiles  it  is  usually 
advisable  for  Canadian  firms  to  have  separate  representatives  in  each  country. 
In  the  case  of  other  lines  it  is  often  feasible  to  entrust  the  representation  for 
the  three  countries  to  an  agent  in  one  city.  For  this  purpose  Riga  is  the  most 
convenient  centre,  being  the  largest  and  most  centrally  located  city  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  trade  now  being  transacted  between  Canada 
and  the  Baltic  States  is  conducted  direct.  The  bulk  of  the  business  with  these 
countries  in  Canadian  products  is  being  done  by  importers  in  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Great  Britain,  who  resell  to  firms  in  the  Baltic  States.  Hamburg 
and  Copenhagen  are  the  two  leading  centres  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian 
products  to  the  Baltic  States.    Most  of  the  grain,  dried  fruits,  and  other  bulk 
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goods  are  purchased  from  Hamburg  importers.  Distributing  firms  in  Copen- 
hagen, largely  by  reason  of  the  selling  ability  of  the  Danes,  are  able  to  supply 
a  considerable  share  of  the  requirements  of  the  Baltic  States  for  branded  food 
products  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods  imported  from  North  America. 
.For  bulk  goods,  however,  the  larger  market  existing  at  Hamburg  gives  that 
centre  a  great  advantage  over  Copenhagen  in  the  competition  for  the  distribut- 
ing trade  with  Baltic  countries  in  overseas  products. 

There  being  no  regular  direct  shipping  facilities  between  Canada  and  the 
Baltic  States,  goods  for  those  countries  must  first  be  shipped  to  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  or  British  ports,  from  which  there  are  frequent  and  regular  ser- 
vices by  coastal  steamers  to  Reval,  Riga,  Libau,  Memel,  and  other  ports  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

TARIFFS 

Each  of  the  Baltic  States  has  a  two-column  customs  tariff,  the  higher  duties 
applying  to  the  products  of  countries  with  which  no  trade  treaty  or  commercial 
agreement  has  been  concluded.  This  year  Canada  took  steps  to  adhere  to  the 
most-favoured-nation  provision  of  the  trade  treaties  which  Great  Britain  has 
concluded  with  each  of  the  Baltic  States,  so  that  Canadian  products  now  enjoy 
the  minimum  rates  of  duty  on  importation  into  the  Baltic  States. 

In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  of  duty,  Canadian 
products  shipped  to  the  Baltic  States  must  be  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
a  certificate  of  origin  made  out  either  in  Canada  or  at  the  port  of  transhipment. 

The  tariffs  of  each  of  the  Baltic  States  are  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
classification  of  the  old  Russian  tariff.  The  duties  are  mostly  specific,  i.e.  they 
are  levied  on  weight  or  so  much  per  kilogram  (2-2046  pounds),  the  net  weight 
being  usually  taken  as  the  basis  for  duty. 

A  special  feature  of  the  trade  treaties  concluded  by  the  Baltic  States  with 
other  countries  is  the  so-called  "  Baltic  clause  ",  whereby  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  does  not  apply  to  special  tariff  concessions  granted  to  neighbouring 
countries.  Thus  Latvia  has  an  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia  providing  for 
special  rates  on  certain  Russian  products  lower  than  the  minimum  rates  of  the 
Latvian  tariff.  Similar  agreements  are  in  force  between  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
and  between  Esthonia  and  Finland.  The  special  tariff  concessions  granted  to 
neighbouring  countries  under  these  agreements  do  not  apply  to  the  products  of 
other  countries  having  most-favoured-nation  treaties  with  the  Baltic  States. 

Esthonian  Tariff. — The  customs  tariff  at  present  in  force  in  Esthonia  is  that 
passed  in  1923,  but  since  amended  on  several  occasions.  The  rates  of  duty  are 
levied  in  gold  francs  (1  gold  franc  =  $0,193)  per  kilogram.  On  May  3,  1928, 
a  law  was  passed  for  introducing  general  and  minimum  rates  of  duty.  The  rates 
of  duty  then  in  force  were  established  as  the  minimum  tariff  and  the  general 
tariff,  which  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  minimum  tariff,  was  to  be  applied 
to  all  countries  not  having  concluded  commercial  agreements  with  Esthonia. 
This  law  came  into  force  on  September  15,  1928.  The  countries  which  have  so 
far  not  concluded  commercial  agreements  with  Esthonia  include  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Spain,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Brazil,  and  the  British  Dominions  except 
Canada.  The  application  of  the  higher  duties  to  German  and  Lithuanian  goods 
has  been  temporarily  suspended  pending  negotiations. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  of  duty  of  the  Esthonian 
tariff,  Canadian  goods  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  made  out 
either  in  Canada  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  authorized  body  or  at 
the  port  of  transhipment  by  consular  representatives  of  the  country  of  origin, 
accompanied  by  complementary  certificates  of  the  free  port  or  customs  authori- 
ties of  the  port  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  have  been  continually  under  their 
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control!  The  certificates  require  legalization  by  an  Esthonian  consular  official- 
unless  the  country  concerned  officially  notifies  the  Esthonian  Government  that 
similar  legalization  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  Esthonian  shipments  to  that 
country.  The  certificates  should  clearly  state  that  at  least  half  the  value  of 
the  goods  represents  labour  and  material  of  the  specified  country  and  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  must  also  be  given,  viz:  mode  of  packing,  number  of  pieces, 
marks  and  numbers,  trade  description  of  the  goods,  exact  quantity  of  the  mer- 
chandise either  by  number  of  pieces,  measurement,  or  by  gross  and  net  weights, 
expressed  in  letters. 

Latvian  Tariff. — A  new  Latvian  customs  tariff  came  into  force  on  April  16, 
1928.  The  new  tariff  is  comprised  of  two  schedules  of  duties  or  of  maxiumum 
and  minimum  duties.  The  maximum  duties  are  on  the  average  50  per  cent 
higher  than  the  minimum  duties  and  are  intended  to  apply  to  products  imported 
from  countries  which  have  not  concluded  trade  treaties  with  Latvia.  At  present 
the  maximum  duties  apply  only  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Albania  among  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  the  South  American  countries,  and  to  Asiatic  countries  except 
Japan. 

The  rates  of  duty  in  the  Latvian  customs  tariff  are  mostly  given  in  Lats 
per  kilogram.  The  duties  in  the  case  of  most  items  are  levied  on  the  net  weight, 
which  is  usually  determined  by  a  table  of  tare  calculations,  but  the  customs 
authorities  are  also  entitled  to  determine  the  net  weight  by  weighing  the  goods. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  minimum  duties  on  importation  into 
Latvia,  Canadian  goods  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  The 
requirements  with  respect  to  certificates  of  origin  are  set  forth  in  a  Latvian 
Government  decree  of  April  11,  1928.  In  the  case  of  goods  shipped  direct  from 
country  of  origin  the  certificates  must  be  made  out  by  a  chamber  of  commerce 
or  of  industry  or  by  some  other  authorized  body  or  official.  In  the  case  of  goods 
which  have  passed  in  transit  through  a  third  country,  the  certificates  must  be 
made  out  by  the  customs  or  free  port  authorities  of  the  transit  country  and  must 
confirm  that  the  goods  have  not  reached  the  markets  of  this  transit  country. 
Where  the  transit  country  does  not  subject  the  goods  to  any  customs  control 
Or  supervision,  such  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  certificate  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  transit  country  will  be  recognized.  In  the  case  of  grain  and  lard, 
the  production  of  inspection  certificates  issued  by  an  official  body  in  the  country 
of  origin  is  recognized  as  sufficient  evidence  of  origin.  Certificates  of  origin 
can  also  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  machines  and  apparatus,  motor  cars 
and  motor  cycles  and  outer  tires,  if  the  goods  bear  stamped  or  moulded  signs 
proving  without  doubt  their  origin. 

After  January  15,  1929,  the  certificates  of  origin  will  require  to  be  legalized 
by  a  Latvian  consular  official  in  the  case  of  all  products  from  countries  which 
do  not  grant  reciprocal  privileges  to  Latvian  goods.  Before  the  above  date  the 
countries  concerned  must  notify  the  Latvian  Government  that  they  do  not 
require  similar  legalization  in  the  case  of  Latvian  goods. 

The  certificates  of  origin  must  give  the  following  details,  viz:  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  the  place  of  production,  the  number  of  pieces  stated  in  num- 
bers and  letters,  marks  and  numbers,  gross  and  net  weights  stated  in  numbers 
and  letters,  and  the  usual  trade  or  technical  description  of  the  goods.  In  the' 
case  of  manufactured  goods  at  least  half  the  cost  of  production  must  have  been 
incurred  in  the  country  of  origin  in  order  that  the  goods  may  be  regarded  as 
having  originated  from  that  country. 

Lithuanian  Tariff. — A  new  customs  tariff  came  into  force  in  Lithuania  on 
April  17,  1925.  This  was  a  single-column  tariff,  duties  being  levied  in  lits  per 
kilogram.  In  1926  a  number  of  increased  duties  were  introduced  in  order  to 
afford  protection  to  growing  industries  and  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
luxuries.   On  October  1,  1928,  a  double-column  tariff  was  instituted  in  the  case 
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of  certified  specified  articles.  The  rates  of  the  higher  column,  which  are  twice 
the  ordinary  rates,  apply  to  the  products  of  countries  with  which  Lithuania  has 
no  commercial  agreement.  Among  the  products  for  which  the  double-column 
tariff  is  instituted  there  may  be  mentioned  vehicle  tires,  rubber  footwear,  com- 
pound medicines,  cosmetics,  cast  iron  and  steel  wares,  iron  and  steel  pipes, 
motor  vehicles,  printed  matter,  and  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  or  artificial  silk 
fabrics. 

The  countries  which  have  commercial  agreements  with  Lithuania  include 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  . 
Switzerland,  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The  specified  products  for 
which  there  are  two  rates  of  duty  originating  from  these  countries  are  dutiable 
under  the  ordinary  tariff.  The  origin  of  the  goods  is  to  be  determined  either 
by  certificates  of  origin,  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  or  importers'  declarations. 

Certificates  of  origin  may  be  issued  by  Lithuanian  consulates  or  legations 
abroad,  or  by  chambers  of  commerce  or  customs  houses  in  the  country  of  origin. 
Bills  of  lading,  invoices,  and  importers'  declarations  submitted  in  lieu  of  certifi- 
cates of  origin  must  be  examined  and  attested  by  Lithuanian  consulates  or 
legations  abroad  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  in  question  originate  from  a  certain 
country.  The  certificates  of  origin  should  contain  the  following  particulars, 
viz:  name  and  place  of  residence  both  of  the  consignor  and  the  consignee, 
description  of  the  goods,  marks  and  numbers,  number  of  packages,  form  of 
packing,  gross  and  net  weights,  value  of  the  goods,  and  the  date  and  place  of 
issue  of  the  certificate.  In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  labour  and  material  should  have  been  contributed  in  the  country  of 
origin. 

TARIFF  POLICY  .3 

The  tariffs  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  designed  to  furnish  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  existing  manufacturing  industries.   The  tariff  of  Lithuania  affords  ' 
protection  to  industries  which  it  is  desired  to  develop.    In  addition,  all  of  the  \ 
Baltic  States  impose  relatively  high  duties  on  articles  of  luxury  with  the  object 
of  restricting  non-essential  importations.  '  \ 

In  the  trade  treaties  and  commercial  agreements  which  the  Baltic  States 
have  concluded  with  other  countries  two  objects  generally  have  been  kept  in  - 
view.  The  first  object  has  been  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  respective  countries,  which  has  mostly  been  secured  by  the  con- 
clusion of  most-favoured-nation  agreements.  The  second  object  has  been  the 
furthering  of  economic  co-operation  among  the  Baltic  States  themselves  and 
with  Soviet  Russia.  It  has  been  realized  that  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
three  Baltic  States  and  the  former  economic  dependence  of  this  territory  upon 
Russia  would  dictate  some  form  of  economic  rapprochement.  This  has  given 
rise  to  special  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the  Baltic  States  to  each  other  and 
to  Russia  and  Finland,  but  which  are  not  extended  to  other  countries  under  the 
most-favoured-nation  agreements. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  economic  rapprochement  was  taken  on  . 
February  5,  1927,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Esthonia  and  Latvia  - 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  Union  between  the  two- 
countries.   Negotiations  have  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  treaty,  but  have  now  been  suspended  owing  to  failure  to  arrive  at  agree-  • 
ment.   In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  vested  interests,  such  as  the  , 
Latvian  textile  industry  and  the  port  of  Reval,  who  fear  that  their  trade  might 
suffer  from  a  Customs  Union,  the  chief  cause  of  the  breakdown  in  the  negotia-  - 
tions  was  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  Latvia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  providing  for  special  reduced  rates  of  import  duty  on  certain  Russian  • 
products. 
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The  Latvian-Soviet  Union  Commercial  Treaty  was  signed  on  June  2,  1927. 
It  represented  an  attempt  to  provide  a  wider  market  for  the  products  of  Latvian 
factories.  In  addition  to  mutual  tariff  concessions  not  extendable  to  third 
countries,  the  treaty  provides  for  minimum  Russian  purchases  of  certain  Lat- 
vian goods,  including  agricultural  implements,  and  also  for  increases  in  Russian 
transit  shipments  through  Latvian  ports. 

PRESENT  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

The  Baltic  States  have  not  escaped  the  agricultural  depression  which  has 
prevailed  throughout  Eastern  Europe  in  the  last  few  years.  Unsatisfactory 
prices  and  shortage  of  capital  have  reacted  unfavourably  upon  the  position  of 
the  agriculturists.  Since  agriculture  is  the  basic  industry  of  these  countries,  this 
factor  has  served  to  depress  general  trade  conditions.  This  year  excessive  wet 
weather  resulted  in  unsatisfactory  crops  in  certain  districts,  and  this  will  prob- 
ably have  a  further  depressing  effect  on  agriculture. 

The  wet  weather  appears  to  have  had  the  least  effect  on  the  crops  in  Lithu- 
ania and  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  grain  crops  are  considerably  better 
than  those  in  the  other  two  Baltic  States.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Lithuania 
is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  general  business  conditions  have  been  influenced 
by  the  depression  in  agriculture  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia. 
Monetary  conditions  have  also  been  less  satisfactory,  and  although  the  credit 
stringency  is  being  gradually  relieved,  a  shortage  of  capital  still  prevails.  The 
political  complications  arising  from  the  dispute  with  Poland  also  have  had  a 
depressing  effect  on  trade. 

The  crops  in  Latvia  appear  to  have  suffered  the  most  from  the  excessive 
wet  weather  of  the  past  summer.  The  Government  have  come  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  agriculturists  in  certain  districts,  particularly  in  Eastern  Latvia. 
In  general  the  harvest  is  described  as  slightly  below  average.  The  winter  grain 
showed  a  good  yield,  but  the  summer  grain  was  affected  by  the  wet  weather. 
The  flax  and  potato  crops  were  poor.  It  is  probable  that  Latvia  this  year  will 
have  to  import  larger  quantities  of  bread  grains  as  well  as  of  feeding  stuffs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  financial  conditions  in  Latvia  are  slowly  improving.  There 
has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  bankruptcies  as  compared  with  last  year.  The 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Latvian  industries  and  a  general  lowering  of 
money  rates  are  favourable  features.  Exports  of  lumber  and  butter  have  been 
on  an  increased  scale.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  also  better  employed 
and  exports  of  some  manufactured  goods,  notably  rubber  footwear,  have 
increased.  The  industries  have  derived  benefit  from  the  commercial  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  although  not  to  the  extent  anticipated.  In  general  the 
economic  situation  in  Latvia  would  appear  to  be  sound,  but  the  position  of  agri- 
culture is  unfavourable,  and  this  may  have  a  depressing  effect  on  business  con- 
ditions generally,  particularly  on  the  import  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

In  Esthonia  general  business  conditions  in  recent  months  have  been  char- 
acterized by  a  slow  upward  trend.  The  financial  reforms  carried  through  last 
year  have  given  an  impetus  to  trade  and  industry.  The  financial  system  being 
placed  on  a  sound  basis,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  money 
market  and  the  growth  of  deposits  is  tending  to  relieve  the  credit  stringency. 
The  leading  industries,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
lumber,  pulp,  paper,  and  textiles,  are  increasing  their  production  and  export 
shipments.  Foreign  trade  shows  a  considerable  expansion  in  respect  to  the 
volume  of  both  imports  and  exports.  The  harvest  a  short  time  ago  was  regarded 
as  the  only  unfavourable  factor  in  the  present  economic  situation,  but  the  latest 
reports  indicate  that  the  grain  crops  will  be  up  to  average  and  only  the  yields 
of  potatoes  and  flax  will  be  considerably  below  the  average.  On  the  whole  there- 
fore the  general  economic  situation  in  Esthonia  appears  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able of  any  of  the  Baltic  States. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland  November  30,  1928.— The  first  contract  for  the  construction  of 
railway  lines  in  New  Zealand  was  let  in  1860,  and  in  1863  the  first  portion  of 
railway  between  Christchurch  and  its  port,  Lyttleton,  was  opened.  In  the  same 
year  the  Provincial  Council  of  Southland  commenced  a  line  from  Invercargill 
to  its  port,  Bluff.  In  that  year  also  the  Maori  wars  in  the  Auckland  Province 
so  impressed  the  Provincial  Council  with  the  need  for  efficient  transport  for 
troops  that  a  line  was  commenced  from  Auckland  to  Drury— a  distance  of  some 
23  miles. 

Atuthat  time  no  definite  gauge  had  been  adopted.  The  General  Govern- 
ment of  the  colony  at  that  time  recommended  5  feet  6  inches,  while  Canterbury 
lines  were  5  feet  3  inches,  and  Auckland  and  Otaga  4  feet  8J  inches.  The  Rail- 
way Act  of  1870  provided  a  general  railway  policy  and  fixed  the  gauge  for 
New  Zealand  railways  as  3  feet  6  inches.  Then  only  46  miles  of  railway  were 
in  operation.  Six  years  later,  when  the  abolition  of  the  provinces  placed  the 
earlier-constructed  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  the  mileage 
had  risen  to  718.  At  March  31,  1928,  there  were  3,193  miles  of  State  railways 
open  for  traffic,  of  which  1,411  are  in  the  North  Island  and  1,782  in  the  South 
Island.  Nearly  all  of  the  railways  are  operated  as  well  as  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment; there  are  only  116  miles  of  private  railways,  these  being  owned  almost 
entirely  by  industrial  organizations  such  as  coal  mines  and  lumber  companies. 

The  Government  railways  are,  as  a  rule,  constructed  by  the  Public  Works 
Department  and  when  completed  are  handed  over  to  the  Railway  Department. 
Steel  rails  of  70  pounds  per  lineal  yard  are  standard  for  the  permanent  way 
and  are  in  use  on  1,563  miles  of  line.  Some  1,509  miles  are  still  using  53-,  55-, 
and  56-pound  rails.  Sleepers  are  laid  down  to  the  number  of  2,100  per  mile, 
and  are  principally  of  Australian  hardwood,  jarrah,  or  New  Zealand  silver  pine. 

ROLLING  STOCK 

Carriages  and  wagons  have  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  been  made  in 
the  New  Zealand  Railway  workshops,  except  in  the  case  of  2,500  four-wheeled 
wagons  imported  in  1921-22.  Most  of  the  locomotives  are  now  built  locally  in 
the  railway  workshops  or  by  an  engineering  firm.  Up  to  the  end  of  1927,  229 
locomotives  had  been  built  by  the  Railway  Department.  The  passenger  loco- 
motive adopted  as  a  standard  type  is  a  simple  superheated  tender-engine  of 
the  "  Pacific  "  type,  the  weight  under  working  conditions  being  79  tons  and  the 
tractive  power  20,000  pounds.  This  locomotive  is  of  sufficient  power  to  be 
adopted  for  use  as  a  freight  engine.  The  standard  freight  locomotive  is  of  the 
four-cylinder  balanced  compound  type  with  a  weight  of  94  tons  and  a  tractive 
power  of  29,840  pounds.  There  are  a  great  many  sizes  and  types  of  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  cars  in  use'.  The  standard  passenger  carriage  is  50  feet  in 
length  with  seating  accommodation  for  44  passengers.  Of  the  various  types 
of  freight  cars,  the  one  which  is  probably  most  used  is  16  feet  long  with  a 
capacity  of  12  tons,  the  weight  of  the  car  being  4  tons  13  cwt.  This  is  an  open- 
cop  car,  tarpaulins  being  used  to  cover  the  contents  when  in  use.  The  largest 
car  used  for  general  utility  is  37  feet  6  inches  long,  with  a  capacity  of  25  tons 
and  a  weight  of  12  tons  5  cwt.  This  is  also  an  open-top  car.  The  usual  type 
of  insulated  car  has  a  capacity  of  6  tons,  while  an  insulated  type  for  meat  is 
37  feet  6  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity  of  420  carcases  of  sheep.  Covered  cars 
up  to  47  feet  6  inches  are  in  use. 
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On  March  31,  1.928,  there  were  678  locomotives  in  service.  At  the  same 
date  there  were  1,607  passenger  carriages  and  26,736  freight  cars,  exclusive  of 
vans  and  tank  cars. 

During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1928,  the  train  mileage  was  10,723,864, 
and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  25,379,665.  For  the  same  period, 
6,854,865  tons  of  freight  and  511,897  tons  of  live  stock  were  carried.  The  engine 
mileage  was  15,383,051. 

The  capital  cost  of  open  lines  was  £51,187,376  and  the  capital  cost  for  each 
mile  of  such  lines  was  £16,097.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  31,  1928,  were  £8,524,538  and  the  net  earnings  £1,839,415.  The  operating 
earnings  per  average  mile  were  £2,310  and  the  operating  expenses  £1,983. 

RAILWAY  MANAGEMENT 

The  management  of  the  railways  has  undergone  a  number  of  changes.  In 
tne  earliest  days  the  governments  of  the  then-existing  provinces  exercised  con- 
trol. In  1876  the  Public  Works  Department  took  charge.  A  few  years  later 
the  railways  which  were  opened  were  handed  over  to  the  Railway  Department, 
and  in  1889  a  board  of  three  Railway  Commissioners  was  appointed.  This  form 
of  management  lasted  for  five  years,  when  a  general  manager,  responsible  to 
the  Minister  of  Railways,  took  over  the  administration.  This  organization  lasted 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  the  system  of  control  by  a  board  was  re-estab- 
lished. Early  this  year  it  was  decided  to  revert  to  the  administration  under 
one  head,  and  a  general  manager  again  appointed.  The  general  manager 
assumes  complete  control  as  from  December  1,  1928.  There  are  two  divisional 
superintendents — one  at  Auckland,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  North 
Island  lines,  and  the  other  at  Christchurch,  who  is .  responsible  for  the  South 
Island. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  improvements 
effected  in  the  railways  in  various  directions.  The  development  of  automatic 
and  electric-power  signalling  has  been  greatly  extended.  The  use  of  electric 
power  is  increasing  to  a  great  extent  for  many  purposes,  including  pumping 
plants,  for  machinery  in  the  railway  shops,  and  for  lighting.  New  rolling  stock 
is  being  substituted  for  old  and  obsolete.  New  lines  and  duplication  of  existing 
lines  are  being  laid,  and  new  workshops  on  modern  lines  with  very  efficient 
equipment  are  being  constructed  and  new  stations  erected. 

The  Government  Railways  of  New  Zealand  are  an  important  national 
asset.  They  are  operated  not  so  much  to  provide  revenue  for  the  State  as  to 
provide  adequate  transport  between  the  different  centres  of  the  Dominion. 
Commodities  such  as  fertilizers  required  by  the  farmers,  and  produce  of  the 
land,  are  carried  at  very  low  rates. 

The  main  line  in  the  North  Island  runs  from  Auckland  to  Wellington 
through  the  centre  of  the  island.  Other  lines  run  to  other  important  towns.  A 
line  is  now  open  to  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Island.  Lines  run  to  Napier 
on  the  east  coast  and  New  Plymouth  on  the  west.  The  main  line  of  the  South 
Island  runs  from  Christchurch  to  Invercargill  and  Bluff,  following  generally 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  Another  line  runs  from  Christchurch  to  the  west 
coast  through  the  Otira  Tunnel  and  Arthur's  Pass.  This  tunnel  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  longest  in  the  Empire — 5£  miles  long.  A  line  runs  from  Christ- 
church northwards  and  another  section  of  railway  exists  in  the  north  part  cf 
the  South  Island,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  connected  with  the  main  line  to 
Christchurch. 
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MOTOR  TRANSPORT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  3,  1928. — Motor  vehicles  play  an  important  part  in 
New  Zealand's  system  of  transportation.  The  development  of  facilities  for  the 
.carriage  of  passengers,  mail  and  freight  from  one  part  of  the  Dominion  to 
another  has  always  been  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  fact  that  the  country  is 
made  up  of  two  large  islands  and  that  the  coastline  is  an  unusually  long  one  in 
proportion  to  its  land  area,  transportation  between  the  larger  centres  of  popu- 
lation always  having  been  possible  by  water  routes.  Both  the  necessity  of 
creating  facilities  for  more  rapid  transit  than  was  possible  by  vessel  and  that  of 
giving  access  to  interior  areas  led  to  the  building  of  a  quite  extensive  railway 
system  which  operates  between  all  the  principal  cities  and  districts  of  both  the 
North  and  South  Islands.  The  extreme  mobility  of  the  motor  vehicle  has 
recently  led  to  further  developments,  and  both  motor  car  and  truck  services 
are  now  plying  not  only  between  the  larger  business  centres  and  outlying  dis- 
tricts but  in  numerous  cases  are  operating  in  direct  competion  with  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  estimated  that  considerably  over  2,000  vehicles  are  at  present 
engaged  in  these  operations  on  regular  and  defined  routes,  a  recent  census  show- 
ing these  and  other  important  statistics  relating  to  this  branch  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Basic  data  showing  the  development  of  motor  transportation  are  those 
showing  the  number  of  vehicles  actually  engaged  in  the  regular  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers, mail  and  freight  over  the  principal  routes.  The  total  number  operating 
in  May,  1928,  was  2,259,  of  which  1,590  were  running  in  services  in  the  North 
Island  and  669  over  South  Island  roads.  Further,  of  the  total  number,  697 
were  omnibuses,  542  passenger  cars,  919  freight  vehicles  or  trucks,  and  191  com- 
bined passenger  and  freight  carriers.  Owing  to  the  much  more  rapid  development 
of  motor  transportation  in  the  North  Island,  the  bulk  of  the  more  specialized 
vehicles  are  recorded  in  returns  for  that  part  of  the  Dominion,  and  this  point  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  omnibuses  and  trucks,  practically  75  per  cent 
of  all  the  former  and  a  still  higher  proportion  of  freight  carriers  being  employed 
on  North  Island  runs.  Closely  related  to  the  actual  numbers  of  vehicles  are 
the  vehicle  values  shown  by  owners  as  representing  the  bulk  of  the  capital 
investment  in  this  branch  of  the  transportation  industry.  The  total  figure 
recorded  in  official  returns  under  this  heading  is  £1,062,063,  made  up  of  £462,986 
the  value  of  omnibuses,  £352,994  that  of  trucks,  £192,560  that  of  passenger  cars, 
and  £53,573  that  of  dual-purpose  vehicles.  The  investment  may  also  be  sub- 
divided to  show  £763,808  as  the  value  of  vehicles  running  in  North  Island  ser- 
vices and  £298,255  that  of  similar  equipment  owned  in  the  South  Island. 

The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  motor  transportation  services  amounts 
to  slightly  over  the  actual  numbers  of  vehicles,  records  showing  the  total  pay  roll 
of  2,931.  The  excess  over  the  number  of  chauffeurs  required  for  each  vehicle  is 
made  up  largely  by  office  and  garage  staff  and  spare  drivers. 

Mileage  returns  for  the  month  of  May,  1928,  show  a  total  of  2,690,323  for 
all  services.  Slightly  over  2,000,000  miles,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total,  was 
covered  by  North  Island  services,  while  omnibuses  and  passenger  cars  each 
covered  almost  1,000,000  miles,  exceeding  by  over  50  per  cent  the  distance  run 
by  freight  vehicles.  The  average  total  distance  for  the  month  per  vehicle  was: 
omnibuses,  1,552  miles;  passenger  service  cars,  1,750  miles;  trucks,  667  miles; 
and  combined  passenger  and  freight  vehicles,  979  miles. 

The  importance  of  omnibus  services  operating  on  comparatively  short  sub- 
urban runs  is  illustrated  by  statistics  of  passengers  carried  and  gross  receipts. 
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These  vehicles  carried  1,815,628  passengers  during  the  month  of  May,  1928, 
receiving  a  gross  revenue  from  fares  of  £50,236  (an  average  fare  of  6id.).  Pas- 
senger services  cars  operating  over  long  runs  carried  73,683  passengers  for  a 
gross  revenue  of  £53,190  (an  average  fare  of  9s.  6^d.) ;  while  freight  vehicles 
carried  81,693  tons  for  £50,834  (an  average  rate  of  12s.  5d.  per  ton).  Corre- 
sponding figures  per  mile  were  12s.  8d.,  8s.  9d.,  and  19s.  9d.  respectively. 

A  considerable  variety  in  classes  of  freight  carried  is  shown  by  detailed 
returns  of  this  branch  of  operations.  Over  one  month  the  largest  class  was  that 
of  stone  and  gravel,  the  total  tonnage  of  this  material  amounting  to  26,840; 
general  and  miscellaneous  merchandise  made  up  a  tonnage  of  over  20,000 ;  while 
grain,  manure  and  fertilizers,  lumber,  and  hides  and  skins  were  all  carried  in 
quantities  aggregating  5,000  tons  or  over.  A  quite  extensive  list  of  all  com- 
modities carried  includes  also,  among  the  more  important,  lime  and  cement, 
coal,  fuel  oils,  fruit,  live  stock,  furniture,  and  wool.  Total  freight  carried  during 
the  month  amounted  to  85,460  tons. 

The  development  of  motor  transportation  services  in  New  Zealand,  as 
briefly  outlined  above,  has  in  several  respects  been  similar  to  that  in  other 
countries.  The  important  step  made  in  the  operation  of  "  service  car  "  systems 
is,  however,  somewhat  unique  and  offers  an  alternative  to  railway  transporta- 
tion or  an  addition  to  it  which  is  of  no  small  consequence.  High-quality  pas- 
senger cars,  frequently  of  special  construction,  and  in  charge  of  experienced 
drivers,  operate  over  all  the  main  highways  and,  through  interlocking  manage- 
ment or  co-operative  arrangements,  passengers  are  offered  unusual  facilities  for 
travelling  to  practically  every  part  of  the  Dominion. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  November  29,  1928. — Modern  office  practice  is  gradually  sup- 
planting the  old-fashioned  methods  which  until  recently  were  followed  in  most 
of  the  establishments  in  India,  both  Government  and  commercial.  The  more 
progressive  offices  are  realizing  the  advantage  of  using  calculating  machines, 
filing  cabinets,  arid  card  index  systems.  There  is  every  probability  that  many 
years  will  elapse  before  Indian  office  practice  becomes  thoroughly  modernized, 
yet  even  so,  the  change  which  is  now  taking  place  offers  many  opportunities 
to  manufacturers  of  equipment. 

LABOUR-SAVING  DEVICES 

The  introduction  of  labour-saving  devices  is  slow  owing  largely  to  the  low 
cost  of  ordinary  clerical  labour  which  makes  the  change  appear  at  first  con- 
sideration to  be  unprofitable.  The  Government  are  setting  an  example  in  modern- 
izing their  office  systems,  and  doubtless  the  tendency  amongst  commercial  houses 
will  be  to  follow  them. 

While  Canada  apparently  does  not  export  calculating  machines,  type- 
writers, and  such  like,  it  is  in  a  position  to  compete  in  foreign  countries  in  steel 
office  equipment,  the  sale  of  which  is  gradually  expanding  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Up  to  the  present  the  sale  of  office  furniture  in  this  country  has  been  largely 
confined  to  filing  cabinets  and  shelving,  much  of  which  is  made  locally.  There 
is  no  hope  of  imported  wooden  office  furniture  competing  with  that  locally 
made,  as  the  latter  has  the  great  advantage  of  cheap  labour  and  a  supply  of 
teak,  which  is  one  of  the  few  woods  that  will  withstand  the  ravages  of  the 
white  ant.  However,  wooden  office  furniture  is  gradually  being  replaced  by 
steel,  which  is  very  much  more  suitable  to  the  country  owing  to  the  climate  and 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 
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If  Canadian-made  steel  filing  cabinets  are  to  compete  in  the  Indian  market, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  shipped  knocked  down,  as  otherwise  the  ocean 
freight  would  make  their  cost  prohibitive.  Various  makes  of  office  equipment 
are  already  well-known  and  are  being  pushed  aggressively,  and  consequently 
a  special  effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  introduce  a  new  line.  Either  the 
manufacturer  would  have  to  be  prepared  to  advertise,  or  else  to  put  his  goods 
in  at  a  price  that  would  be  attractive  to  dealers.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  ta 
point  to  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  sold  and  its  competitive  price.  In 
India  local  firms  are  inclined  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  are 
consequently  loath  to  push  an  article  which  has  to  compete  on  more  or  less 
equal  terms  with  makes  already  established.  They  claim,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  time  which  they  would  have  to  spend  in  making  an  article  known 
is  not  worth  their  while  unless  they  receive  compensating  advantages,  as  they 
can  make  more  money  by  confining  their  attention  to  agencies  which  offer  a 
greater  return  for  less  effort.  Salesmanship  is  little  known  or  understood,  so 
that  seldom  is  any  attempt  made  to  influence  a  customer  to  purchase  a  par- 
ticular make  of  article.  As  a  rule  the  practice  is  to  supply  him  with  whatever 
he  may  demand. 

The  present  time  is  undoubtedly  favourable  for  making  a  beginning,  as 
there  is  an  immense  field  which  will  offer  a  steadily  widening  opportunity 
to  manufacturers  who  have  a  good  article  and  are  prepared  aggressively  to  push 
its  sale.  It  is  possible  to  go  into  many  important  offices  in  India  to-day  with- 
out seeing  a  single  steel  filing  cabinet  or  card  index  system,  but  this  state  ofl 
affairs  cannot  continue  indefinitely  as  the  necessity  for  speeding  up  in  busi- 
ness is  gradually  making  itself  felt. 

If  Canadian  manufacturers  should  be  interested  in  the  Indian  market, 
they  must  be  prepared  to  supply  quotations  c.i.f.  Indian  ports,  and  ship  knocked 
down.  They  must  also  be  prepared  to  state  the  terms  they  are  willing  to  offer 
to  reputable  firms,  and  to  supply  any  other  information  likely  to  be  of  interest 
to  a  prospective  agent  or  dealer. 


MARKET  FOR  LEAF  TOBACCO  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  28,  1928. — Jamaica  imports  considerable  quantities  of 
leaf  tobacco  for  use  in  her  cigar  and  cigarette  industries.  In  the  calendar  year 
1927  such  imports  aggregated  40,068  pounds  valued  at  £10,018.  This  trade  was 
divided  between  the  United  States  and  Holland  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one ;  and 
they  fall  into  two  categories,  viz:  (a)  Sumatra  leaf,  for  the  outer  wrappers  of 
cigars;  and  (b)  Virginia  leaf,  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  These  two 
kinds  are  not  differentiated  in  the  customs  returns,  but  are  included  in  the  head- 
ing "  Tobacco  Unmanufactured  ".  However,  some  idea  of  the  ratio  between 
importations  of  the  two  grades  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Jamaica 
produces  at  present  about  9,000,000  cigars  per  annum,  the  wrappers  for  which 
all  have  to  be  imported,  since*  this  particular  variety  of  leaf  tobacco  is  not  grown 
in  the  colony.  This  business  is  fairly  constant  in  volume,  the  production  of 
cigars  not  being  subject  to  such  fluctuation  as  that  of  cigarettes.  This  latter 
circumstance  is  due  to  the  changeability  in  the  public  taste  for  cigarettes  and  to 
the  great  increase,  during  recent  years,  in  the  consumption  of  imported  cigar- 
ettes, with  consequent  diminution  in  that  of  the  locally  produced  article,  which 
really  is  a  by-product  of  the  cigar  industry,  being  made  of  cigar  tobacco — i.e. 
cuttings  and  leaves  unsuitable  for  cigars.    To  meet  this  situation  the  largest 
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firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers  in  the  island,  who  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
business,  have  placed  on  the  market  cigarettes  made  by  them  of  pure  imported 
Virginia  tobacco  and  also  of  a  blend  of  Virginia  tobacco  and  locally  grown 
tobacco,  which  latter  is  of  the  cigar  type.  Formerly  the  public  taste  demanded 
a  cigarette  made  entirely  of  this  cigar  tobacco,  but  in  late  years  the  Virginia 
flavour  has  steadily  gained  in  preference.  To  illustrate  this  point,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1920  the  manufacturing  concern  above  mentioned  imported 
16/)00  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  (Sumatra  and  Virginia  varieties) ;  in  1924  their 
importations  had  risen  to  85,000  pounds;  in  1927' they  shrank  to  30,000  pounds; 
but  in  1928  to  the  date  of  writing,  100,000  pounds  had  been  brought  in.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  local  cigarette  industry  is  recovering  its  former 
position,  and  the  change  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  tariff  protection  granted  by 
the  Jamaica  Government  in  December,  1927,  when  the  duties  on  cigarettes 
imported  into  the  island  were  raised  from  6s.  per  pound  preferential  and  8s.  per 
pound  general  to  8s.  and  10s.  8d.  respectively.  During  the  present  year  local 
cigarette  factories  have  about  trebled  their  output;  hence  the  larger  imports  of 
Virginia  leaf  tobacco. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Jamaica  is  controlled  by  a  branch  of  a  combine 
with  world-wide  interests.  This  concern  manufactures  about  7,000,000  cigars 
per  annum,  which  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  colony's  total  output  of  cigars. 
They  also  manufacture  all  cigarettes  produced  in  the  island.  In  1927  they 
turned  out  32,000,000  cigarettes;  in  the  present  year  they  have  made  70,000,000; 
and  in  1929  they  expect  their  output  to  be  100,000,000.  These  figures  include 
cigarettes  of  the  "  pure  Jamaica  "  variety — i.e.  made  entirely  of  cigar  tobacco 
and  without  any  admixture  of  Virginia.  Such  cigarettes  at  present  are  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  and  the  manufacturers  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  increase  the  ratio  so  as  to  use  up  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cigar 
tobacco  that  cannot  be  turned  into  cigars. 

They  grow  their  own  fillers  and  binders  for  their  cigars;  this  tobacco  is 
produced  from  Havana  seed,  and  the  cigars  are  very  similar  to  Havanas  in 
flavour.  In  the  opinion  of  some  smokers,  they  are  quite  as  good.  The  company 
has  about  700  acres  under  cultivation  in  this  type  of  cigar  tobacco,  and  while 
production  varies  with  the  seasons — being  restricted  in  time  of  drought — their 
annual  output  of  leaf  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  pounds.  Tobacco  is  also 
grown  in  small  quantities  by  the  peasantry  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  but 
no  statistics  of  production  are  available.  From  this  source,  however,  comes  the 
leaf  which  supplies  the  few  small  factories,  between  them  accounting  for  the 
remaining  20  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  cigar  output;  and  also  the  crude  "rope 
tobacco"  or  "jackass  rope"  used  by  the  peasantry  and  lower  classes,  which  is 
retailed  by  the  yard  in  the  markets  and  Chinamen's  shops  all  over  the  country. 
This  peculiar  article,  which  is  made  in  long  lengths  of  "  rope  "  about  an  inch 
thick,  is  sliced  like  a  sausage  and  smoked  in  pipes.  There  is  no  Government 
monopoly  in  the  Jamaica  tobacco  business. 

VARIETIES  AND  TARIFF 

Virginia  leaf  for  making  cigarettes  is  purchased  in  the  United  States  through 
the  American  end  of  the  tobacco  trust.  Sumatra  leaf  for  wrapping  cigars  is 
bought  direct  from  exporters  in  that  country,  and  also  through  brokers  in 
Amsterdam  and  New  York.  This  variety  comes  in  bales  averaging  170  pounds 
in  weight,  the  bales  being  covered  with  woven  matting.  Virginia  leaf  comes  in 
cases  of  461  pounds  average  weight,  lined  with  waterproof  paper.  Both  the 
"  flue-cured  "  and  "  Burley  "  grades  are  imported — principally  the  former;  "dark 
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air  "  and  "  dark  fire  "  are  not  used  in  Jamaica.  The  port  of  entry  is  of  course 
Kingston,  where  ample  storage  accommodation  is  available.  "  Leaf  tobacco, 
suitable  and  intended  for  cigar  wrapping  ",  is  free  of  import  duty,  irrespective 
of  country  of  origin;  other  kinds  of  leaf  tobacco,  including  the  Virginia  grade 
for  making  cigarettes,  pay  duty  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  pound  preferential 
and  3s.  4d.  general.  There  really  is  only  one  importer  of  any  particular  conse- 
quence in  Jamaica— namely,  the  branch  of  the  Anglo-American  tobacco  com- 
bine. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Milan,  December  10,  1928.— The  Republic  of  Portugal,  including  the  Azores 
and  Madeira  Islands,  has  a  surface  of  some  35,490  square  miles.  It  is  a  rugged 
country  with  mountainous  regions,  particularly  in  the  north.  The  total  popu- 
lation, including  the  islands,  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1920,  6,032,991. 
There  are  only  two  main  trading  centres,  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  the  only  two  cities 
with  over  100,000  inhabitants.  Lisbon,  the  capital,  has  486,372  inhabitants, 
and  Oporto  203,901.  These  figures  do  not  give  any  idea  of  the  distribution 
power  of  these  cities,  as  the  most  densely  settled  parts  of  Portugal  are  the 
regions  round  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  Oporto  district  has  a  density  of  766 
and  that  of  Lisbon  305  persons  to  the  square  mile.  The  least  densely  settled 
portion  is  along  the  southwest  along  the  Spanish  border  of  Huelva;  the  north- 
western portion  is  also  sparsely  settled.  The  other  leading  towns  are  Braga, 
with  approximately  22,000  inhabitants,  and  Coimbra,  with  about  the  same 
number.  All  other  towns  on  the  mainland  have  under  20,000;  the  principal 
centre  in  the  Island  of  Maleira  is  Funchal  with  approximately  25,000  inhabit- 
ants; and  in  the  Azores,  Ponto  del  Grada,  In  marketing  goods  these  islands 
should  not  be  included  in  any  effort  in  Portugal  itself;  they  are  too  far  away 
from  the  mainland;  and  to  do  business  with  them  connections  in  Funchal  and 
Ponta  del  Grada  are  essential.  There  is  no  distinct  geographical  boundary 
between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Behind  Portugal  remains  the  remnants  of  a  great  colonial  empire.  The 
Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  are  about  twenty-six  times  as  large  as  Portugal. 
In  Asia,  the  colonies  that  remain  are  smaller,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
900,000  square  miles-  and  having  a  population  of  just  over  1,000,000.  Wherever 
possible,  an  effort  is  made  to  obtain  from  her  colonies  goods  that  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  the  republic.  A  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  Portugal  is  derived  from 
these  colonies. 

PORTS  AND  TRADE  ROUTES 

The  principal  ports  are  also  the  principal  cities.  The  capital,  Lisbon,  is 
the  centre  of  the  country's  activities.  It  is  situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus 
and  possesses  an  excellent  shipping  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  are 
warehouses  of  uniform  type,  of  steel  and  brick.  Hydraulic,  steam,  and  electric 
cranes  for  loading  and  unloading  cargoes  are  run  by  the  port  authorities.  There- 
are  excellent  railway  facilities  on  the  quays.  The  most  important  station  is 
Alcantara  Mar.  In  the  outer  port  there  are  docks  and  slipways.  The  port 
authorities  in  Lisbon  have  acquired  recently,  and  are'  acquiring,  seagoing  tugs 
and  water  boats,  while  extensive  dredging  operations  have  been  carried  out. 
Wherever  possible,  passenger  ships  are  required  to  come  alongside  the  wharves. 
In  1926,  1,957  steam  vessels  entered  and  1,949  cleared  from  Lisbon,  and  141  sail- 
ing ships  entered  and  131  cleared.    In  1927,  2,058  steamers  entered  and  2,038 
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cleared,  whilst  74  sailing  vessels  entered  and  73  cleared.  These  figures  only 
relate  to  ships  in  the  foreign  trade. 

The  northern  port  of  Oporto  has  an  excellent  harbour,  but  has  no  com- 
mercial shipping  lines  of  importance,  except  for  coastal  trade  and  for  the  inter- 
national port  wine,  pit  prop,  and  sardine  businesses.  Communication  is  chiefly 
with  England.  In  return  for  these  products  it  receives  coal.  Oporto  itself  is 
an  industrial  centre  with  important  textile  industries,  manufacturing  some 
vehicles  and  railway  oars,  and  a  limited  amount  of  shipbuilding.  It  obtains 
from  the  United  States  a  considerable  amount  of  bale  cotton  for  its  textile  indus- 
tries, ships  taking  back  cork,  cork  products,  sardines,  etc.  Modern  ocean  vessels 
are  not  able  to  reach  the  city  owing  to  the  bar  across  the  Douro  river.  Thus  an 
artificial  harbour  called  Leixoes  has  been  constructed  for  the  larger  vessels, 
while  small  vessels  of  from  200  to  300  tons  go  direct  to  Oporto. 

Setubal,  the  centre  of  the  sardine  trade,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Lisbon, 
is  the  only  other  port  of  any  account.  In  quoting  Portugal,  c.i.f.  prices  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  should  always  be  given.  The  trade  of  the  north  is  very  distinct 
from  that  of  the  south,  Lisbon  serving  the  south  and  Oporto  the  north. 

Rail  and  road  communication  in  the  interior  present  a  serious  problem. 
New  rolling  stock  for  the  railways  has  been  acquired,  chiefly  from  German 
sources,  in  connection  with  reparations  payments.  There  is  an  electric  line 
from  Lisbon  to  Cascaes,  which  serves  the  Riviera  district  of  Portugal  known  as 
the  Estoril.  In  1924  the  total  length  of  track  was  2,040  miles;  about  190  miles 
of  this  was  double  track.'  The  usual  gauge  is  5  feet  5f  inches.  The  best  train 
in  Portugal  is  known  as  the  i%  Midi  Express  ",  from  Oporto  to  Lisbon  and  vice 
versa.  Coastwise  shipping  of  course  accounts  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
internal  communication,  but  with  the  growth  of  modern  automobile  traffic,  more 
roads  are  needed.  There  are  said  to  be  11,000  kilos  of  first-class  roads  in 
moderate  condition  and  5,000  kilos  of  second-class  roads  in  poor  condition.  The 
last  budget  appropriation  for  road  construction  and  maintenance  was  4,000,000 
escudos.  The  Lisbon-Cintra  road  is  one  of  the  best  in  Portugal.  The  country 
roads  are  little  better  than  tracks.  There  are  street  car  services  in  both  Lisbon 
and  Oporto. 

Quite  a  number  of  bus  lines  are  in  operation,  but  with  the  opening  up  of 
new  arteries  these  would  be  largely  increased. 

There  are  three  navigable  rivers — the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guardania. 
The  Douro  is  capable  of  carrying  a  fair-sized  sailing  vessel  for  a  distance  of 
100  miles  from  its  mouth;  and  the  Tagus  to  a  distance  of  125  miles.  Like  the 
Douro,  the  Guardania  has  its  utility  lessened  by  a  bar.  This  is  the  waterway 
for  the  mine  region  of  Southern  Portugal. 

TRADING  CONNECTIONS 

For  many  years  Great  Britain  has  occupied  first  place  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Portugal — in  fact,  the  history  of  the  trade  between  Portugal  and  the  United 
Kingdom  is  practically  the  history  of  the  trade  of  Portugal.  France  and  Brazil 
are  also  important  trading  allies,  followed  by  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Brazil  is  the  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  awakens  most  interest 
in  the  average  Portuguese;  there  their  kindred  are  and  their  own  language  is 
spoken.  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  is  practically  unknown.  The  business 
methods  of  the  Portuguese  are  peculiarly  Southern.  Any  commercial  visitors 
from  Canada  must  become  accustomed  to  the  methods  of  the  country  and  show 
some  adaptability  in  assimilating  them.  Long  credit  is  essential.  Social 
courtesy  prefaces  all  commercial  activity. 

PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  THE  MARKET 

Portugal  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country.  Manufactures  are  on  a 
small  scale.    About  60  per  cent  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture, 
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20  per  cent  in  industry,  under  1  per  cent  in  fishing,  and  half  of  1  per  cent  in 
mining.  The  cost  of  labour  is  considerably  cheaper — particularly  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  labour — than  in  Canada  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasant 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  farm  help  in  the  Dominion.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  large  estates  whose  owners  represent  the  aristocratic  element  of  wealth. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Portugal  is  not  an  industrial  country,  the  possibility 
of  selling  manufactured  goods  should  not  be  forgotten,  where  these  are  not  locally 
produced.  For  example,  while  it  is  only  possible  in  highly  industrialized 
countries  like  Germany  to  sell  raw  asbestos,  the  possibility  of  the  sale  of  manu- 
factured asbestos  articles  in  Portugal  should  not  be  overlooked,  although  the 
market  may  be  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Portuguese  do  not  live  in  accordance  with 
North  American  standards.  Labour-saving  devices  are  of  little  interest;  domes- 
tic labour  is  cheap.  The  time  element  has  not  the  value  it  has  in  more  strictly 
•commercial  countries.  The  circles  to  whom  articles  of  luxury  appeal  are 
restricted  owing  to  low  purchasing  power  on  the  average.  The  cost  of  living 
has  undoubtedly  become  extraordinarily  high  in  comparison  with  wages.  Taking 
the  living  expenses  for  July  1,  1914,  as  100,  that  on  November  29,  1927,  can  be 
considered  as  2,983.  Another  factor  which  of  course  would  mitigate  against  the 
purchase  of  foreign  goods  is  the  depreciation  of  the  local  currency  of  the  escudos. 
•Goods  for  consumption  by  the  masses  must  therefore  be  of  the  cheapest  quality; 
while  the  rich  still  remain  rich  and  can  purchase  articles  of  luxury,  the  pur- 
•chasing  power  of  the  middle,  as  well  as  those  of  the  labouring  classes,  has  been 
disastrously  affected  by  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  Portuguese 
market  is  thus  a  price  and  not  a  quality  market. 

The  Portuguese  tariff,  like  that  of  all  Latin  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  protective  and  scientifically  designed  to  afford  aid  to  home 
industries.  The  duties  are  specific  and  at  the  present  time  these  are  under 
revision. 

How  far  the  industrial  development  of  Portugal  will  progress  depends  not 
only  upon  available  capital,  but  also  upon  political  conditions.  With  the 
development  of  "  white  fuel  the  opening  up  of  roads  and  communications — 
which  is  a  most  vital  factor — and  the  tapping  of  mineral  resources,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  country  might  seem  brighter  than  perhaps  they  really  are.  This 
is  because  of  an  inherent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  race  which  makes  for 
•delay.  For  example,  the  largest  imports  from  Canada  are  wrheat;  but  certain 
agriculturists  believe  that  the  available  land,  if  properly  cultivated,  could  grow 
sufficient  to  reduce  considerably  the  amount  required  to  be  imported.  With 
the  development  of  electric  power  the  large  coal  importations  from  England 
would  also  be  unnecessary.  With  proper  afforestation,  Portugal,  which  is  far 
richer  than  Spain  in  forest  land,  could  probably  remove  a  good  deal  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  importation  of  Baltic  lumbers. 

TYPES  OF  IMPORTED  PRODUCTS 

According  to  the  Portuguese  trade  statistics,  there  is  a  large  surplus  of 
imports  over  exports.  The  largeness  of  this  surplus,  however,  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  the  undervaluation  of  exports.  Portuguese  colonial  produce,  consisting 
of  butter,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  is  in  large  volume  often  exported  direct  to  Germany 
and  other  countries,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  Lisbon  firms  draw  their  profits. 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  owing  to  the  tardiness  with  which  the  Portuguese  statis- 
tics are  issued,  to  obtain  any  recent  figures  which  are  at  all  conclusive.  The 
most  recent  edition  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  is  the  "  Estatica 
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Comercial  "  for  the  years  1925  and  1926,  which  was  only  printed  at  the  National 
Printing  Bureau  in  1928.  These  are  the  last  figures  which  give  countries  of 
origin. 

Certain  commodities  show  a  heavy  preponderance  over  others,  while  the 
exports  of  the  country  are  practically  the  natural  commodities,  showing  that 
Portugal  is  not  an  exporting  or  manufacturing  country.  The  imports  are  mainly 
manufactured  articles,  including  textiles,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  automobiles, 
and  chemicals,  and  also  some  raw  materials  and  staple  foodstuffs,  which  are  not 
produced  locally  in  sufficient  quantities,  such  as  coal,  codfish,  lumber,  and 
wheat. 

The  following  table',  abstracted  from  the  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Trade  of  Canada  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  gives  the 
principal  items  exported  from  Canada  to  Portugal: — 

1927  1928 

Quantity  Value  ($)  Quantity  Value  ($) 

Wheat  bush.  679,015  1,141,908  464,029  813,203 

Rubber  manufactures     14,881    11,824 

Codfish,  dried  cwt.  13,140  90,702  12,329  84,864 

Haddock,  dried  cwt.  732  4,573     

Cotton  manufactures   ....  585  ....  1,343 

Bags  of  cotton,  jute,  etc   ....  578  ....  1,476 

Harvesters  No.  25  4.261  21  5,674 

Ploughs  and  parts     1,313    3,271 

Other  farm  machinery  and  parts  ....  1,648  ....  2,813 

Needles  and  pins     1.995    7,219 

Coal  tons  898  5.388  598  3,588 

Total   1,273,457  942,210 

United  States .  exports  to  Portugal  in  1925  included: — 

Upper  leather  (except  patent)   $  280,612 

Upper  leather  (patent)   154,876 

Leaf  tobacco   363,710 

Cotton,  unmanufactured   3.871,493 

Staves,  tight   489,906 

Gasoline   492,323 

Kerosene   242.189 

Gas  and  fuel  oil   50,172- 

Lubricating  oil   492,740 

Paraffin  wax   55,240 

Machinery   351,663 

Automobiles,  except  electric   893,987 

All  other   971,723 

[Attention  is  drawn  to  recent  reports  on  the  Market  in  Portugal  for  certain 
Canadian  products  which  have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journals-Wheat  (No.  1291) ;  Automobiles  (No.  1295) ;  and  Lumber  (No.  1296) ; 
and  to  the  series  of  Trade  Inquiries  from  that  country  which  appear  in  the 
present  issue,  page  77.] 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 


Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes 
that  the  United  States  Crop  Reporting  Board  places  the  total  production  of 
all  wheat  in  the  United  States  during  1928  at  902,749,000  bushels,  of  which 
578,964,000  bushels  is  winter  wheat;  231,015,000  bushels  spring  wheat,  and  the 
remaining  92,770,000  bushels  durum  wheat. 

The  acreage  harvested  this  year  was1  less  than  that  of  1927  by  1,060,000 
acres,  being  estimated  by  the  board  at  57,724,000  acres  compared  with 
58,784,000  acres,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was  larger,  accounting  for  the  increased 
production.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  15-6  bushels  per  acre  in  1928,  compared 
with  14-9  bushels  in  1927  and  a  preceding  year  average  of  14  bushels. 
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MARKET  FOR  CHEESECLOTH  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  December  24,  1928. — Cheesecloth  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Cuba  for  the  protection  of  the  tobacco  plant  from  insects  and  other  pests 
during  its  growth,  and  is  sold  annually  in  large  quantities.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  2,000,000  square  yards  were  sold  here  last  year.  This  is  not  as  large  an 
amount  as  has  been  sold  in  the  past,  because  tobacco  for  export,  which  is  an 
increasing  trade  in  Cuba,  is  preferred  if  cultivated  uncovered.  While  the 
market  for  cheesecloth  will  not  likely  expand  in  the  future,  it  is  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  deserve  attention.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  present  requirements 
come  from  three  factories  in  the  United  States — one  in  Connecticut,  one  in 
Georgia,  and  one  in  Minneapolis.  Each  of  these  factories  is  represented  in  Cuba 
by  local  agents. 

present  prices  and  payments 

Present  prices  fluctuate  from  2%  cents  to  6  cents  per  square  yard  c.i.f. 
Havana.  The  difference  in  price  varies  according  to  the  threads  and  thickness, 
etc.,  of  the  cheesecloth.  The  payments  are  usually  made  on  long  credit  terms, 
from  90  to  270  days.  There  is  no  business  done  by  sight  draft  or  notes;  prac- 
tically all  on  open  account. 

method  of  selling 

The  sales  of  cheesecloth  are  made  to  merchants  by  agents.  The  agents 
keep  a  stock  in  Havana  and  replenish  as  the  need  arises.  Sales  are  always 
made  ex  local  stock.  Merchants  usually  buy  in  quantities  varying  from  500  to 
200,000  yards.  The  sizes  most  in  use  are  8  feet  by  8  feet,  12  feet  by  12  feet, 
and  14  feet  by  14  feet,  all  measurements  thread  square  inches.  The  average 
weight  of  the  cheesecloth  as  used  by  the  tobacco  growers  is  twelve  yards  to  a 
pound. 

packing 

Cheesecloth  is  made  up  in  bales  containing  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pieces,; 
and  also  sometimes  in  large  bales  weighing  from  100  to  700  pounds,  according 
to  the  desires  of  the  different  buyers,  of  whom  there  are  300  in  Cuba.  The  bales 
are  protected  by  burlap  and  are  metal-strapped. 

USED  CHEESECLOTH 

Cheesecloth  is  never  carried  over  from  year  to  year.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  stock  left  unsold  at  the  end  of  the  season.  There  is  a  diminishing  market 
for  used  cheesecloth.  Regulations,  which  went  into  operation  on  December  1, 
1928,  prohibit  used  cheesecloth  from  being  imported  into  Cuba  unless  thoroughly 
disinfected  in  the  country  of  origin.  It  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  it  is  free  of 
Japanese  beetle  or  other  insects,  and  the  documents  must  be  vised  by  a  Cuban 
consul.  If  no  such  vised  certificate  accompanies  the  cloth,  it  must  be  dis- 
infected on  its  arrival  in  Havana,  which  is  the  only  seaport  in  Cuba  in  which 
such  importations  are  permitted.  The  expense  of  disinfection  is  for  account  of 
the  importers. 

What  is  known  as  "  treated  cloth  "  lasts  in  the  fields  about  eight  years.  In 
general,  the  best  cloth  should  last  from  four  to  five  years.  As  a  rule,  used  cheese- 
cloth only  lasts  for  one  year. 

In  introducing  a  new  cheesecloth  to  the  Cuban  market  care  must  be  taken 
to  provide  good  quality.   A  considerable  amount  of  confidence  has  to  be  placed 
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in  the  manufacturer  by  buyers,  as  defects  will  not  begin  to  show  until  two  years 
after  the  cloth  has  been  in  use. 

CUSTOMS  AND  DUTY  REGULATIONS 

Cheesecloth  for  use  on  tobacco  plantations  enters  Cuba  free  of  duty. 

TESTING  THE  MARKET 

Any  Canadian  exporter  who  cares  to  test  his  cheesecloth  on  this  market, 
and  who  will  send  small  samples,  with  best  c.i.f.  prices,  discounts,  commission, 
and  terms  of  payment,  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Havana  marked  "  Muestras  sin  valor  "  (samples  without  value),  will  receive  an 
early  report  on  his  opportunities  for  doing  business. 


SEED  POTATOES  FOR  CUBA:  PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  for  Cuba,  writes  under 
date  of  December  27,  1928,  that  Matanzos,  Gibara  and  Caibarien,  in  addition 
to  Havana,  Santiago  and  Cienfuegas,  are  now  ports  of  entry  for  seed  potatoes. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Honduras 
I 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

The  Republic  of  Honduras  (sometimes  called  "  Spanish  Honduras  "  among 
English-speaking  nations,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Crown  Colony  of  British 
Honduras)  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  Central  America.  It  lies  between 
North  latitude  13°  10'  and  16°,  and  between  West  longitude  83°  10'  and  88°  40' ; 
its  shape  is  roughly  that  of  an  inverted  triangle,  based  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  north  for  a  distance  of  some  400  miles.  To  the  west 
it  is  bordered  by  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  and  to  the  east  by  Nicaragua; 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  touches  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  thereby  providing  a  coast- 
line on  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  area  is  variously  estimated  at  from  44,275  to  46,250  square  miles,  and 
the  population  at  680,000,  giving  a  density  of  approximately  15  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  It  thus  ranks  third,  both  in  area  and  population,  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  states. 

In  general,  the  country  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  the  range  of  the 
Central  American  Cordilleras  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  character  of 
the  country  differs,  however,  from  that  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  in  many 
important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  Honduras  does  not  come  within  the 
sweep  of  the  volcanic  zone,  which  on  leaving  El  Salvador  is  lost  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  to  reappear  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  Andean  range  of  South 
America;  thus  there  is  not  found  in  Honduras  the  rich  decomposed  tufas  which 
have  formed  farther  north  an  ideal  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  other 
crops.  Secondly,  the  mountains  are  somewhat  more  rugged,  though  less  in 
height,  than  in  El  Salvador,  with  the  result  that  the  valleys  on  the  Pacific  side 
are  smaller  and  less  capable  of  cultivation.   In  the  interior  the  country  consists 
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largely  of  open  plateaus  suitable  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  these  descend  on 
the  Atlantic  side  to  low-lying  plains  penetrated  by  scattered  spurs  of  the  main 
chain  of  mountains  which  in  many  cases  reach  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the 
whole,  the  country  is  rich  in  natural  resources  both  agricultural  and  mineral; 
but  these  in  great  part  still  await  development. 

The  climate  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  tropical;  but  the 
intense  heat  is  modified  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  by  heavy  rainfalls  and 
trade  winds;  in  the  uplands  of  the  interior  it  is  warm  but  by  no  means 
unpleasant. 

Honduras  was  visited  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1502,  and  the  first 
settlements  were  founded  in  1524.  In  the  following  year,  Hernando  Cortez,  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico,  founded  the  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  bears  his 
name,  and  from  1539  to  1821  the  country  was  included  in  the  Spanish  province 
of  Guatemala.  Upon  the  declaration  of  independence,  Honduras  was  included 
in  the  Confederation  of  Central  American  Republics,  which  dissolved  in  1839, 
and  since  that  time  she  has  been  an  independent  republic. 

Unfortunately,  her  independence  of  Spanish  control  did  not  lead  to  any 
improvement  in  her  political  or  commercial  condition.  Many  reasons  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  In  the  first  place,  her  central  position  involved  her  in 
the  disputes  of  her  neighbours,  and  there  were  few  armed  uprisings  in  Central 
America  which  did  not  involve  her  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Added  to  this 
internal  jealousies  produced  constant  civil  war;  the  population  of  the  country 
was  of  such  a  character  (being  a  mixture  of  Indian,  negro  and  European,  with 
probably  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  pure  European  origin)  that  it  was 
incapable  of  governing  itself ;  and  among  the  political  leaders  the  spoils  of  office 
were  a  greater  incentive  to  power  than  the  development  of  the  country's 
resources.  To  these  facts  must  be  added  financial  mismanagement;  a  portion 
of  the  blame  in  this  connection  should,  however,  be  allocated  to  European 
issuing  houses,  for  the  scandal  of  the  Honduras  loans  still  forms  a  fruitful  theme 
for  the  writers  of  text  books  on  international  finance. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  numerous  disturbances  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  past  century  would  be  too  tedious  to  recount  in  detail.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  a  revolution  took  place  in  1924,  which  was  the  most 
destructive  since  the  year  of  independence,  and  further  uprisings  took  place  in 
1925  and  1926;  for  the  past  two  years  the  country  has  been  comparatively 
peaceful,  although  rumours  of  friction  with  neighbouring  countries,  and  the 
possibility  of  internal  difficulties,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

For  these  reasons,  Honduras  remains  in  a  more  backward  condition  than 
the  majority  of  the  Central  American  republics.  Such  development  as  has  taken 
place  has  been  due  principally  to  the  efforts  of  foreign  corporations,  which  are 
active  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  the  working 
of  mineral  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  The  future  progress  of 
the  country  is  dependent  upon  internal  peace  more  than  any  other  factor,  and 
this  depends  in  its  turn  upon  the  adoption  of  constitutional  methods  of  govern- 
ment. Given  political  and  financial  stability,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
would  develop  rapidly  on  modern  lines,  and  signs  are  not  wanting  that  this 
development  may  take  place  within  the  next  few  years. 

CURRENCY 

The  monetary  system  of  Honduras  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition. 
In  1926  a  law  was  passed  establishing  the  Lempira  as  the  unit  of  currency,  with 
a  value  of  50  cents  (United  States).  No  issue  of  this  currency  has,  however, 
yet  been  made,  and  the  basis  of  exchange  is  at  present  the  old  peso,  which  ha? 
approximately  the  same  value  as  the  Lempira.  American  bills  and  fractional 
currency  circulate,  and  peso  bills  (and  multiples  thereof)  are  issued  by  local 
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banks.  On  the  north  coast,  practically  the  only  circulating  medium  consists  of 
United  States  currency  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  fruit  companies 
operating  in  that  area. 

Honduras  has  little  metallic  currency  of  its  own,  the  silver  coinage  having 
disappeared  from  circulation  many  years  ago  on  account  of  it  containing  small 
quantities  of  gold,  which  made  it  profitable  to  export  it  as  bullion. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Honduras,  as  follows: — 

Banco  Atlantida,  the  head  office  of  which  is  at  La  Ceiba,  with  branches  at 
Trujillo,  Tela,  Puerto  Cortes,  San  Pedro  Sula  and  Tegucigalpa.  This  bank  is 
closely  allied  with  American  interests,  and  is  reported  to  be  owned  by  a  New 
Orleans  fruit  and  shipping  company.  It  has  the  right  of  issuing  paper  currency 
against  a  50  per  cent  reserve. 

Banco  de  Honduras  is  owned  by  native  interests,  and  has  offices  at  Tegu- 
cigalpa and  San  Pedro  Sula.    It  also  has  the  right  of  issue. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  -a  few  commercial  houses  in  the  capital  and  other 
cities  do  a  private  banking  business. 

SPANISH  CONTROL  OF  NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  15,  1928.— On  May  5,  1928,  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  pub- 
lished a  royal  decree  of  April  30  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
control  of  the  distribution  and  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  in  Spain,  Spanish  Colonies, 
and  Spanish  Possessions  in  North  Africa.  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  use  of 
these  substances  except  under  proper  medical  prescription,  and  in  order  to 
enforce  strict  compliance  with  the  stipulation  of  international  treaties. 

The  control  will  be  administered  by  a  board  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  this  board  belongs  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  and  dis- 
tributing narcotic  drugs  and  preparations,  both  national  and  foreign.  Pur- 
chases will  be  made  by  public  tender,  published  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid. 

The  "  Direccion  de  Sanidad"  assisted  by  the  "  Instituto  Tecnico  de  Com- 
probacion"  have  now  decided  what  substances  and  preparations  should  be 
subject  to  this  control.  In  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid  of  November  15,  the  royal 
decree  law  of  November  13  is  given,  specifying  the  products  which  are  sub- 
jected to  the  board  of  control  in  Spain.  The  list  covers  opium  and  its  extracts, 
tinctures,  electuaries,  powders  and  pills;  morphine  and  its  salts;  diacetylmor- 
phine  (diamorphine) ,  and  hydrochlorate  thereof  (heroin);  narcil;  coca  leaves 
and  extracts  thereof;  cocaine  and  its  salts;  ecgoning;  Indian  hemp  and  its 
resin  and  extracts;  medicinal  ethyl  ether;  all  foreign  pharmaceutical  products 
(compressed,  granulated,  powders,  pellets,  injections,  pills,  solutions,  etc.) 
formed  exclusively  of  one  or  more  of  the  above  substances  with  an  incipient 
or  inert  substance,  if  they  contain  more  than  0-2  per  cent  of  morphine  or  0-1 
per  cent  of  cocaine,  or  any  proportion  of  heroin;  and  also  a  few  foreign  special- 
ties which  are  indicated  by  name. 

CHANGES  IN  LIST  OF  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  announces  that  the  following  changes 
in  the  consular  list  have  been  approved: — 

M.  E.  Carteron  has  been  appointed  as  Consul  General  of  France  at  Mont- 
real and  Mr.  S.  Zwolski  as  Consul  of  Poland  at  Winnipeg.  Mr.  L.  A.  Blohm 
has  been  transferred  from  Vancouver  to  Regina  as  Consul  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linthicum  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  P.Q.,  as  Acting  Vice-Consul  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  P.  George. 
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WHEAT  CROP  OF  FRANCE  IN  1928 

Henri  Turcot,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  December  19,  1928. — Estimates  of  the  French  wheat  crop  of  1928 
have  been  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  yield  is  placed  at 
75,566,580  quintals — which  is  equivalent  to  277,077,460  Canadian  bushels — 
as  compared  with  the  final  figures  of  75,150,440  quintals  in  1927,  and  86,919,050, 
76,525,130,  89,904,820  and  63,077,400  quintals  in  1913,  1924,  1925  and  1926 
respectively.  The  quality  of  the  1928  crop  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  two 
previous  years,  while  its  volume  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1927.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  sales  season  this  year,  France  has  purchased  very  little  wheat  other 
than  that  originating  in  Canada.  No  detailed  figures  are  available,  but  accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources  these  purchases  represent  a  tonnage  which  is  much 
higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  past  few  years.  Argentine  wheat 
is  due  to  arrive  shortly.  Canadian  wheat  with  its  high  gluten  contents  is 
imported  into  France  for  mixing  purposes  in  order  to  add  elements  of  strength 
to  French  wheat  flour.  Argentine  wheat  has  not  the  strength  of  the  Canadian 
product.  The  use  of  substitutes  in  wheat  flour  being  no  longer  obligatory,  the 
consumption  of  wheat  in  France  will  increase,  and  it  is  estimated  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  buying  season  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
imports  of  wheat  from  Canada.  According  to  French  statistics,  Canada's 
exports  of  wheat  to  France  stood  in  1927  at  3,361,941  quintals. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

PIPES  AND  TUBES 

The  principal  domestic  producer  of  tubes  and  pipes  is  the  Japan  Steel  Tube 
Company,  but  this  concern  at  the  present  time  only  manufactures  weldless 
tubes,  although  additional  equipment  has  been  installed  for  the  production  of 
welded  tubes,  but  it  is  not  considered  likely  that  this  will  materially  affect  the 
importation  of  foreign  welded  tubes.  With  the  Japan  Steel  Tube  Company  a 
syndicate  composed  of  a  French  group  of  manufacturers  and  the  German 
Rohren  Verband  is  associated.  It  is  understood  that  this  syndicate  does  not 
import  any  welded  tubes,  but  confines  its  energies  to  hot  or  cold  drawn  tubes 
and  pipes,  principally  for  use  on  oil-pipe  lines. 

The  demand  for  tubes  comes  principally  from  the  Tokyo  Gas  Company, 
the  Toho  Gas  Company  (which  concern  serves  the  city  of  Nagoya),  and  the 
Osaka  Gas  Company.  The  Tokyo  and  Toho  gas  companies  use  British 
standard  threads  and  tubes  of  British  standard  weights.  The  Osaka  Gas  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  thirty  years  ago  by  an  American  and  recently  sold 
out  to  Japanese  interests,  is  the  largest  individual  purchaser  of  tubes  in  Japan, 
their  annual  purchases  running  into  more  than  $1,500,000.  Practically  all  their 
'  pipes  come  from  the  National  Tube  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  require- 
ments are  therefore  for  American  standard  threads  and  weights. 

In  addition  to  the  gas  concerns,  oil  companies  such  as  the  Nippon  and  the 
Saghalien,  and  the  Imperial  Japanese  Railway,  buy  considerable  quantities 
of  pipes.  The  oil  companies  use  A.P.I  casing  tubes,  drill  pipes,  oil  well  casing 
tubes,  "Diamond"  casing,  and  black  gas  pipe. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  both  have  offices  in  Japan.    The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Com- 
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pany  have  a  representative  who  calls  regularly  on  the  trade,  and  the  Scottish 
Tube  Company  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  get  established  in  this  market. 
,In  order  to  obtain  a  footing,  it  is  necessary  to  be  placed  on  the  approved  list 
of  suppliers  that  is  kept  by  the  various  gas  companies.  Tubes  must  be  "  equal 
to  those  of  the  National  Tube  Company  and  to  this  end  samples  for  testing 
must  be  submitted  together  with  test  certificates  from  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation; also  chemical  analysis  and  properties.  The  quality  of  the  tube  must 
be  brought  before  the  gas  companies  and  the  general  market  by  extensive  pro- 
paganda and  the  distribution  of  adequate  quantities  of  samples.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  have  a  representative  stationed  here  permanently,  or  to  pay  frequent 
visits  to  Japan  and  work  through  one  or  more  of  the  outstanding  Japanese 
import  houses. 

A  comparison  of  the  sources  of  supply  for  tubes  during  1926  will  show  that 
the  bulk,  whether  for  the  use  of  gas  companies  or  merchants,  come  from  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  These  tubes  are  black  welded  and  are  generally 
in  sizes  up  to  3  inches,  but  a  small  quantity  ranges  up  to  6  inches.  Sources  of 
supply  were  as  follows:  United  States,  19,961  tons;  Germany,  18,459;  France, 
6,852;  Great  Britain,  2,049;  Belgium,   798;  and  Canada,  23  tons. 

A  small  export  of  pipes  and  tubes  takes  place  from  Japan.  In  1927  this 
totalled  2,275  long  tons  as  against  2,530  tons  in  1926  and  2,955  tons  in  1925. 

The  importation  of  galvanized  tubes  is  small,  as  all  galvanizing  is  done 
locally.  The  total  for  1926  was  2,171  long  tons  valued  at  yen  499,000.  Of  this 
quantity  1,916  long  tons  came  from  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  quantity  and  value  of  pipe  and  tubes  imported 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1926,  1927,  and  1928,  the  following  table  isf 
quoted.  The  quantity  is  shown  in  long  tons,  while  the  value  has  not  been  con- 
verted into  Canadian  currency  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  yen  exchange 
during  the  period: — 

1928  i«  1927  1926 

Quantity    Value    Quantity    Value    Quantity  Value 
Tons        Yen        Tons       Yen        Tons  Yen 

Elbow   and   joints  not  coated 

with  metals   360      109,170        349      207,411        317  187,229 

Cast,  not  coated  with  metals  .  .  3  511         26        14,618         82  46,664 

Other,  not  coated  with  metals 
(not  exceeding  150  mm.  in 

inner  diameter)    31,418    4,691,750    33,238  5,094,580] 

Other  not  coated  with  metals  [  37,725  6,892,696 

(other)   5,575    1.101,864     5,442  l,136,795j 

Other  coated  with  base  ..    ..      3,805      835,410     2,666      659,739     1,656  399,977 

Total   41,161    6,738,705    41,721    7,113,143    39,780  7,526,566 

IRON  SHEETS 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  domestic  producers  of  iron  sheets  to  pre- 
vent their  import,  but  nevertheless  large  quantities  still  continue  to  be  brought 
in  from  foreign  sources — a  condition  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  dealers  will  continue  to  exist  for  some  time  to  come.  Sheets  are 
being  produced  domestically  to  the  extent  of  330,510  metric  tons  annually — 
161,928  tons  by  the  Government  steel  works  and  168,582  tons  by  various 
privately  owned  steel  plants  in  Japan.  So  far  this  year  the  imports  of  sheets 
reached  217,109  long  tons,  and  the  demand  shows  no  indication  of  a  decline. 
The  foreign  shipments  of  iron  sheets  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1926,  1927, 
and  1928,  are  given  in  the  following  table  in  long  tons: — 
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1926           1927  1928 

Sheets  In  Long  Tons 
Not  coated  with  metals — 

Not  in  thickness  0.7  mm.  (silicon  steel  sheets)  7,057          7,777  6,399 

Not  in  thickness  0.7  mm.  (other)   149,759       122,961  113,364 

Not  in  thickness  3  mm  1  40  n«fi     >  11,451  10,599 

Other   S  '          I  18,838  37,463 

Tinned  iron  and  steel  sheets   38,273         47,712  48,197 

Plates  and  sheets,  galvanized   674          1,086  1,074 

Other  iron  plates  and  sheets  coated  with  base 

metal   178              21  13 


BOILER  PLATES 

Boilers  of  all  kinds  are  manufactured  in  Japan,  but  boiler  plates  are  almost 
all  obtained  from  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

TIN  PLATES 

The  demand  for  tin  plates  shows  a  steady  annual  increase.  At  the  present 
time  the  only  concern  making  these  plates  is  the  Government  steel  plant,  whose 
capacity  is  limited  to  about  15,000  metric  tons  yearly,  which  represents  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  market  requirements. 

WIRE  RODS 

The  wire  rod  requirements  of  this  market  are  placed  at  122,295  tons 
annually,  and  have  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  last  few  years.  Owing 
to  higher  prices  in  Europe,  imports  were  curtailed  during  this  year,  but  as  a 
more  favourable  rate  of  exchange  has  developed,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
that  the  imports  will  again  become  active,  and  that  orders  will  be  placed  in 
some  volume  for  both  legitimate  and  speculative  purposes.  The  domestic  pro- 
duction is  about  25,000  tons,  with  very  little  hope  of  an  increase. 

ROUND  AND  SQUARE  BARS 

The  total  imports  of  round,  square  and  plate  iron  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1928  reached  34,003  long  tons,  as  compared  with  63,673  long  tons  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  This  falling  off  in  imports  is  not  due  to  a  decreased 
demand  for  square  and  round  bars,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  importers  of 
foreign  products  have  been  holding  off  placing  orders  in  anticipation  of  lower 
prices  at  foreign  sources  of  supply.  The  result  is  that  both  these  commodities 
•    are  short  supplied  at  the  present  time  and  domestic  prices  are  advancing. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  demand  in  Japan  for  iron  and  steel  products, 
bars  and  rods  account  for  38  per  cent.  The  production  in  Japan  of  the  former 
has  increased  on  account  of  lower  producing  costs  and  less  skill  being  required 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  other  steel  products,  but  the  market  here  is  very 
much  dependent  on  foreign  mills. 


SHEET  STEEL  PILING 

The  use  of  steel  piles  is  a  new  departure  in  construction  undertakings  in 
Japan,  and  at  the  present  time  the  demand  is  taken  care  of  entirely  by  imports, 
although  there  is  some  talk  of  the  Yawata  steel  works  attempting  to  make 
steel  piling  in  the  country.  It  was  not  realized  until  1921  that  steel  sheet 
piling  was  particularly  well  adapted  to  conditions  met  with  in  this  country, 
and  it  took  five  years  to  create  a  demand  for  this  type  of  reinforcement;  imports 
in  1926  amounted  to  10,500  tons.  During  1927  the  quantity  purchased  abroad 
reached  the  total  of  17,407  tons,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1928,  14,997 
tons.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  steady  increase  in  the  requirements  of  sheet 
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piling  has  taken  place,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  condition  will  remain 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  At  the  moment  the  German  type  is  in 
greatest  demand,  followed  by  American  and  French  products. 

STEEL   SCRAP  IMPORTED 

It  is  reported  that  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  into  Japan  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  due  to  the  shortage  in  supply  of  other  ores.  The  latest 
figures  available  show  that  about  407,000  tons  of  foreign  scrap  was  consumed 
by  privately  owned  steel  companies  last  year,  while  the  Government  steel 
works  require  an  additional  100,000  to  150,000  tons  annually,  which  quantity 
appears  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  prices  offered,  viz.,  $18.80  per  ton.  Exports 
from  Canada  during  1927  amounted  to  but  9,063  tons,  although  it  is  possible 
to  place  Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  concerns  requiring  this  quantity 
monthly. 

RAILS 

In  1907  the  Japanese  Government  acquired  seventeen  privately  owned  rail- 
way lines  representing  2,823  miles  out  of  the  privately  owned  mileage  of  3,248 
then  existing,  thereby  inaugurating  the  nationalization  of  steam  and  electric 
railways  which  has  been  continued  until  to-day;  the  total  trackage  under 
Government  control  is  placed  at  13,418  miles,  while  that  of  the  main  lines 
under  traffic  at  the  end  of  December,  1927,  was  8,258  miles  The  gauge  adopted 
when  the  first  railway  was  constructed  in  Japan  was  3  feet  6  inches,  and  it  is 
still  in  use.  With  the  exception  of  the  main  lines,  most  of  the  other  lines  are 
single-tracked.  The  rails  on  branch  lines  are  in  most  cases  60-pound.  These 
have  been  replaced  by  75-  and  100-pound  rails  on  main  lines  owing  to  the 
steady  expansion  in  the  volume  of  traffic  requiring  heavier  trains. 

During  1927  the  total  demand  for  rails  is  estimated  at  258,943  metric  tons, 
of  which  165,950  were  produced  by  the  Government  steel  works  and  4,139  by 
private  enterprise.  The  remaining  88,054  tons  were  imported.  Of  the  different 
weights  used,  75-pound  rails  were  in  largest  demand,  followed  by  those  of  60 
pounds  and  over.  This  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  quantities  produced  in  1927,  together  with  the  imports  for  that  year. 

Production  of  Rails  in  Japan  in  1927  and  Imports 

Produced  by  Produced  by 


Weight                        Government  Other 

SteelWorks  Steel  Plants     Imported  Total 

Not  More  than                           Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons 

12  lbs                                      4,474  1,046  10,792  16,312 

16    "    1,930  2,914  4,844 

18    "                                         3,238  943  2,084  6,265 

20    "                                        1,366  220  2,112  3,698 

30    "                                        10,013    3,544  13,557 

45    "    ....  1.648  1,648 

60    "                                        63,985  ....  12,118  76,103 

75    "                                      76,480  ....  8,667  85,147 

100    "                                         6,394    36,116  42,510 

Over  100    "    ....  8,859  8,859 


165,950  4,139  88,854  258,943 

Domestic  production  was  responsible  for  5,988  metric  tons  of  fish  plates, 
2,736  tons  of  bolts,  4,409  tons  of  axles,  and  7,638  tons  of  wheels. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  retain  this  rail  business  for  domestic  plants, 
but  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  produce  the  heavier  rails  of  a  quality  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  foreign  imports.  The  Government  steel  works  has  under  con- 
sideration a  plan  to  increase  its  production  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  to  200,000 
metric  tons,  which  is  about  30,000  tons  more  than  was  produced  last  year,  and 
is  to  be  made  up  largely  of  60-  and  75-pound  rails.  The  Kyushu  steam  railway 
has  under  consideration  the  replacing  of  nineteen  miles  of  light  rails  with  100- 
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pounds;  and  the  Kyushu  electric  is  to  start  work  on  the  construction  of  thirty 
miles  of  electric  railway,  for  which  approximately  10,000'  metric  tons  of  100- 
pound  rails  are  to  be  used.    Both  these  lines  have  previously  used  imported  rails. 

Foreign  sources  of  supply  for  rails  and  fasteners  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  years  1926,  1927  and  1928  are  given  in  the  following  table,  the 
quantities  being  in  long  tons: — 

Imports  of  Rails  and  Fish  Plates  into  Japan 

1926  1927  1928 


Great  Britain   5,149  5,461  313 

France   3,837  10,274  6,493 

Germany   36,456  32,983  19,137 

Belgium   8,868  3,289  340 

Holland   2,666  3,324  97 

United  States   16,516  2,978  7,649 

Other   3,952  11,626  15 


77,444  69,935  34,044 


Total- 
Rails    74,540  66.900  32,447 

Fish  plates   2,904  3,035  1,597 


ALUMINIUM  TRADE  OH*  JAPAN 

The  aluminium  utensil  manufacturing  industry  is  now  well  established  in 
Japan,  but  most  of  the  forty-four  manufacturers  conduct  their  business  on  a 
small  scale  and  chiefly  for  home  consumption.  The  variety  of  articles  manu- 
factured is  comprehensive,  including  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  candlesticks, 
pipes,  cigarette  cases,  alcohol  lamps,  army  canteens,  bottles,  and  also  aluminium 
coated  steel  stranded  wire  used  in  high  tension  and  electric  transmission  lines 
and  various  kinds  of  castings  made  by  larger  firms  and  exported  under  the 
caption  "  aluminium  manufactures  including  plates  and  sheets  "  to  the  value 
of  $500,848  during  1927.  Although  aluminium  is  increasing  in  importance  as  an 
industrial  metal,  Japan  is  entirely  dependent  upon  Canada,  England  and  the 
United  States  for  raw  materials  for  use  in  connection  with  this  industry. 

With  the  intention  of  making  Japan  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply 
of  aluminium,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has  been  making 
a  complete  survey  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  some 
of  the  larger  mining  concerns,  an  aluminium  producing  industry  in  Japan.  The 
proposal  was  to  manufacture  aluminium  from  clay,  which  in  some  localities  is 
supposed  to  contain  40  to  50  per  cent  of  alumina.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
with  the  improved  processes  for  extracting  the  crude  aluminium  now  being  used 
in  foreign  countries,  coupled  with  the  less  modern  methods  in  vogue  in  Japan, 
manufacture  would  be  an  expensive  operation,  and  not  practicable  in  view 
of  the  prices  at  which  foreign  aluminium  can  be  laid  down  in  Japan,  even 
though  the  proposed  subsidy  of  200  yen  ($92)  per  ton  were  granted  and  the 
home  industry  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  1-48  yen  per  133^  pounds.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  reports,  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  aluminium  in  Japan  by 
the  present  known  methods  is  in  the  vicinity  of  $552  to  $598,  while  foreign 
products  may  be  laid  down  at  from  $368  to  $414  per  ton. 

Before  the  industry  is  established  on  a  commercial  basis,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  subsidy,  it  would  appear  necessary  to  undertake  a  great 
deal  of  research  work,  and  to  develop  methods  economically  applicable  to  con- 
ditions in  Japan  and  equal  to  those  in  use  abroad. 

Imports  of  aluminium  in  ingots,  slabs,  and  grains  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1928  amounted  to  7,237  tons,  the  following  being  the  chief  countries  of 
origin:  United  States,  3,189  tons;  Great  Britain,  867;  France,  828;  Switzer- 
land, 715;  Germany,  617;  and  Belgium,  162  long  tons.  In  1927,  1926,  and  1925 
imports  were  5,932,  7,486,  and  4,650  tons  respectively. 
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TRADE   OF  TURKS  AND   CAICOS  ISLANDS 

Figures  published  in  a  recent  Colonial  Report  show  that  the  total  trade 
of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  in  1927  amounted  to  £71,756,  of  which  imports 
accounted  for  £47,693  and  exports  for  £24,063.  The  United  States  is  the 
chief  supplier  of  imports,  and  last  year  sent  £32,885  worth,  while  the  United 
Kingdom  sent  goods  to  the  value  of  £5,447,  Canada,  £3,868  and  Jamaica,  £2,226. 
The  principal  articles  imported  in  1927  were  cotton  goods,  wood  and  lumber, 
flour,  spirits,  sugar,  lard,  hominy  and  meal  corn,  beef  and  pork  (salted), 
machinery,  oils  and  milk  (condensed). 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  dependency  exported  in  1927  was  £23,332, 
and  the  value  of  the  re-exports  was  £731.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
consisted  of  salt.  The  United  Kingdom  took  only  £218  worth  of  the  exports, 
while  Canada  took  £11,837  worth,  and  the  United  States,  £8,349  worth.  The 
large  decline  in  the  shipments  of  salt  during  the  year  was  due  to  the  small 
demand  for  that  commodity  in  the  Canadian  and  American  markets. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  1 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  1,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  31,  1928,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar  . 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  .  .  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  , 

British  Guiana  

Trinidad  

Other  British  West  Indies 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


cl 

!) 


Parity 

1928 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1416 

$  .1415 

.1390 

.1395 

.1394 

.1930 

.0078 

.0072 

.0297 

.0297 

.2680 

.2676 

.2676 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.2382 

.2387 

.2386 

4.86| 

4.8660 

4.8648 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4028 

.4028 

.1749 

.1754 

.1753 

.0526 

.0525 

.0525 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2675 

.2674 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0451 

.1930 

.0061 

.0060 

.1930 

.1635 

.1637 

.2680 

.2684 

.2683 

.1930 

.1932 

.1931 

1.0000 

1.0026 

1.0021 

.4244 

.4226 

.4228 

.5462 

.1196 

.1194 

.1217 

.1215 

.1214 

.9733 

.9750 

.9746 

.4985 

.4837 

2.0720 

4.8665 

4.0106 

4.008 

.1930 

.1933 

.1929 

1.0342 

1.0415 

1.0322 

1.0000 

1.0000 

1.0031 

.4020 

.4030 

.4030 

.6409 

.6375 

!3650 

.3670 

.3662 

.4985 

.4604 

.4600 

.4424 

.4549 

.4547 

.5678 

.5690 

.4549 

4.86§ 

4.8666 

4.8400 

1.0000 

1.0000 
.  0392 
.0392 


l.ooi— i. oh  l.oi J— l.ou 


i  g— 1.001 
.0391 
.0391 


1.02  —1.02 
.0391 
.03901 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winniteg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated 

Foodstuffs 

15.  Potatoes. — A  foodstuffs  importer  in  San  Domingo  City,  Santo  Domingo,  desires  to 
represent  a  Canadian  potato  house  on  commission. 

16.  Powdered  Milk;  Sardines. — A  commission  agent  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  desires  to 
secure  an  agency  for  Canadian  brands  of  powdered  miilk  and  sardines. 

17.  Salmon. — French  concern  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters.  Will 
act  as  agents  or  for  their  own  account. 

18.  Wheat  Flour. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  quotations  ci.f.  Antwerp  on  wheat  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

19.  Rubber  Boots  and  Hip  Rubber  Boots. — Firm  in  Vercelli,  Italy,  buying  on  their  own 
account,  are  anxious  to  import  Canadian-made  rubber  boots  and  hip  boots. 

20.  Furs. — A  London  company  who  conduct  auction  sales  three  times  a  year  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  consignments  of  furs  from  Canadian  exporters.  The  inquirers  are  pre- 
pared to  cable  70  per  cent  of  value  determined  upon  inspection  after  arrival,  and  the  balance 
after  sale. 

21.  Plywood. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  plywood.  Quota- 
tions ci.f.  Antwerp. 

22.  Supplies  for  Colombia. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  having  a  good  connection 
with  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  business  houses  in  Bogota,  desire  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  exporting  construction  supplies  of  all  kinds,  especially  railroad  rails  and 
accessories,  steel  sleepers,  portable  air  compressors,  steel  wheel-barrows,  picks,  shovels, 
cement,  locomotives,  caterpillar  tractors,  steel  sheet  piling,  concrete  mixers,  and  road 
machinery. 

23.  Mica. — A  Liege  (Belgium)  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  mica  in 
sheets  and  in  powder  form.  Prices  should  be  ci.f.  Antwerp.  Would  like  to  represent  one 
or  two  large  Canadian  firms  exporting  chemical  products. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FROM  PORTUGAL 

24.  Codfish. — Agents  in  Oporto  would  be  interested  in  receiving  samples  and  ci.f.  prices 
with  a  view  to  representing  a  Canadian  firm. 

25.  Proprietary  Medicines. — Agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  receive  catalogues  and 
ci.f.  prices  Lisbon,  with  a  view  to  representing  Canadian  firm. 
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26.  Rubber-soled  Canvas  Shoes. — Agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  c.ii.  prices  and  samples 

to  test  market. 

27.  Patent  Leather. — Agent  in  Lisbon  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firm  with 
a  view  to  representing  them  in  Lisbon.   Send  samples  and  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon. 

28.  Box  Calf. — Firm  in  Lisbon  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firm.  Samples  should  be 
sent  together  with  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon. 

29.  Wallpaper. — Wholesalers  and  retailers  in  Lisbon  are  interested  in  Canadian  wall- 
paper, and  would  like  samples  and  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon. 

30.  Sulphite  Pulp. — Firm  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  c.ii.  prices 
Lisbon  of  sulphite  pulp  for  making  paper,  with  a  view  to  representing  Canadian  firm. 

31.  Oak  Cooperage  Staves. — British  firm  of  port  wine  merchants  in  Oporto  desire  samples 
and  c.ii.  prices  of  oak  cooperage  staves  for  port  wine  barrels  from  Canada. 

32.  Gramophone  Discs. — An  agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  firm. 
Samples  (no  English  songs)  with  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon  should  be  sent. 

33.  Gramophone  Machines. — An  agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  receive  samples  of 
gramophone  machines,  without  cases,  with  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon,  with  a  view  to  representing 
Canadian  firm. 

34.  Road  Machinery. — An  agent  in  Lisbon  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  of  road 
machinery  with  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon. 

35.  Aluminium  (Crude). — Agent  in  Lisbon  would  be  interested  in  receiving  the  exclu- 
sive, agency  of  a  Canadian  firm  for  crude  aluminium.  Samples  and  c.ii.  prices  Lisbon 
should  be  sent. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Jan.  24;  Beaverford,  Feb.  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Spinner,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  25. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.. — Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  Feb.  14 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2;   Carmia,  Jan.  16;   Salacia,  Jan. 
25;   Carinaldo,  Feb.  S — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Valemore,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  24. 

To  Liverpool. — MontroyaJ,  Jan.  18;  Montrose,  Jan.  25;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  1;  Meta- 
gama,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  18;  Beaverhill,  Jan.  25;  Beaverford,  Feb.  1;  Beaver- 
burn,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  National ;  Valemore,  Furness  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  7 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre— Bjornstj  erne  Bjornson,  County  Line,  Feb.  5. 
To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  18;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Brant  County,  County  Line,  Jan.  26;  Cairnroes,  Jan.  19;  Cairngowan,  Feb.  2 — both  Thom- 
son Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Jan.  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports.— Topdalsfjerd,  Norwegian- American,  Feb.  15. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Jan.  22;  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Feb.  5 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Ivar,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Jan.  30 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  26;  a  steamer,  Feb.  7 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea— Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19. 

To  Hull.— Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  25;    Idaho,  Ellerman-Wilson,  Jan.  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Newfoundland,  Jan.  23;  Incemore,  Feb.  13— both  Furness,  Withy;  Mel- 
tondan,  Jan.  28;  Davision,  Feb.  4;  Doric,  Feb.  11— all  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard 
Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  London.— Ascania,  Jan.  21;  Aurania,  Feb.  4— both  Cunard  Line;  Valemore,  Furness, 
Withy,  Jan.  26;  Maryland,  Jan.  28;  Nortorian,  Feb.  11— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  25;  Meitonian,  Jan.  28; 
Davision,  Feb.  4 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  19;  Cul- 
berson, American-Republics,  Jan.  24. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  24. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Jan.  23;  Incemore,  Feb.  13— both  Furness, 
Silvia,  Jan.  15,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  12;  Nerksa,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  5— both  Red  Cross  line;  Farnorth, 
Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  8. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Jan.  18, 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  15. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon— Farnorth,  Jan.  25;  Fernfield,  Jan.  18,  Feb.  1— both  Far- 
quhar SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Jan.  17;  Canadian  Squatter,  Jan.  31;  Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  25;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Feb.  8 — both  Canadian  National;  Hedrum,  Jan.  15;  a  steamer,  Jan.  31 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santl\go  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Jan.  23. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kailsha, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  12. 
To  Shanghai,  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Montauk,  American  Mail 
Line,  Jan.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  Jan.  29. 
To  Hoholulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,   Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Feb.  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  Jan.  15;  Zenon,  Jan.  24 — 
both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Marsehles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Jan.  22;  Narenta, 
Jan.  23 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Grootendyk, 
Feb.  16— both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp.— Osoris,  Feb.  1;  San  Francisco,  Feb.  8 — both 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerta  Colomba,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Reyes,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Har danger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  early  February. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  February. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters—Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office— Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Piace 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddi.man,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands. 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Kdificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Si  am.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands!) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 


Not*. — Bentley*!  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  12,  1928.— As  the  financial  year  1928-29  progresses, 
the  Commonwealth  revenue  has  shown  a  steady  improvement,  although  it  has 
not  yet  overtaken  the  Treasurer's  estimate.  The  collections  through  the  Com- 
monwealth Customs  for  the  five  months  ended  on  November  30  aggregated 
£17,237,737  as  compared  with  £18,700,873  for  the  similar  period  of  last  year. 
The  duties  paid  in  November  were  £8,913,770  and  constituted  a  record  for  that 
month,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  large  importations  for  the'  Christmas 
trade.  Postal  revenue  (telephones,  telegrams,  and  stamps)  for  the  five  months 
totalled  £5,174,628,  or  an  increase  of  £268,028  over  last  year. 

The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  is  illustrated  in  the  following  comparative  return:— 

July  1  to  October  31—  Imports  Exports 

1927-  28   £55,778,384  £43,347,152 

1928-  29    47,408,614  37,252,815 

Decrease   £  8,369,770       £  6,094,337 

The  adverse  trade  balance,  caused  by  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
for  the  recent  four-months'  period  was  £10,155,799.  This  position  was  affected 
by  both  seasonal  variations  and  industrial  troubles.  The  decrease  in  imports 
was  caused  mainly  in  the  items  of  apparel  and  textiles  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
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linen;  metal  manufactures  and  machinery;  agricultural  implements;  motor  car 
chassis;  rubber  tires;  leather;  printing  and  wrapping  paper;  timber;  pianos 
and  player  pianos. 

In  exports  there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  shipments  of  butter, 
beef,  lamb  and  mutton,  while  there  was,  inversely,  a  marked  decline — through 
an  adverse  season — in  the  dried  fruits  exports,  and  in  shipments  of  wheat  and 
flour.  Shipments  of  wool  were  delayed  through  waterside  strikes,  causing  a 
contraction  in  value  of  over  four  millions  sterling,  which,  however,  should  result 
in  compensating  figures  in  the  following  months. 

Australian  banking  returns  indicate  a  considerable  improvement  on  the 
position  a  year  ago,  and  there  now  appears  to  be  ample  funds  available  for 
sound  business  enterprises.  Yet  during  this  year  bankers  have  undoubtedly 
pursued  a  restrictive  policy  by  severely  limiting  fresh  advances  for  ordinary 
trading  and  manufacturing  purposes.  These  restrictions  of  credit  curtailed 
building  operations  and  extensions  which  in  normal  times  would  have  been 
undertaken,  with  the  result  that  unemployment  reached  exceptional  volume  and 
has  continued  throughout  the  year.  Obviously  a  poor  harvest  in  1927,  and 
heavily  diminished  production  in  other  primary  .industries,  accentuated  the 
trading  depression  in  1928.  As  in  other  countries,  it  is  claimed  that  ordinary 
Australian  retail  trade  has  materially  changed  in  recent  years  in  that  money 
formerly  expended  on  household  goods  and  apparel  has  been  diverted  to  motor 
cars,  petrol,  oil,  tires,  and  to  the  renewal  of  parts  and  repairs. 

To  the  heavy  interest  commitments  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
is  attributed,  to  some  extent,  stringent  financial  difficulties  and  heavy  taxation. 
Some  of  the  states  are  introducing  additional  taxation  proposals  to  meet  their 
engagements.  With  curtailment  in  expenditure  on  public  works  and  other 
development,  the  unemployment  situation  has  been  accentuated.  With  the 
return  of  summer,  importers  are  more  optimistic  in  their  outlook  for  the  new 
year.  Given  normal  seasonal  conditions,  and  a  continuation  of  the  present 
remunerative  prices  being  obtained  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  production, 
the  closing  of  1928  is  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  that  of  a  year  ago, 
when  pessimism  prevailed  in  trading  circles. 

The  active  demand  for  wool  at  the  auction  sales  during  the  last  month  has 
caused  prices  to  be  sustained  at  a  high  level,  though  not  quite  up  to  those  realized 
at  the  similar  period  of  last  year.  Better  prices  than  anticipated  are,  so  far, 
being  obtained  for  new  season's  wheat,  and  the  trading  outlook  has  accordingly 
improved,  though  the  indications  are  that  for  some  time  to  come  indents  for 
oversea  goods  will  continue  to  be  placed  on  a  conservative  basis. 

A  notable  event  of  this  month  was  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Indus- 
trial Peace  Conference  in  Melbourne,  at  which  leading  Australian  manufacturers, 
prominent  trade  union  officials,  and  representatives  of  chambers  of  commerce 
were  present  to  discuss  industrial  economic  issues.  All  sections  of  industry 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  were  strongly  represented,  and  in  view  of  pos- 
sible far-reaching  consequences  as  the  result  of  the  round-table  deliberations, 
great  interest  was  taken  in  the  opening  public  proceedings,  after  which  the  dis- 
cussions were  held  in  camera.  Members  of  the  British  Economic  Mission  now 
in  Australia,  at  the  request  of  the  conference,  gave  first-hand  particulars  con- 
cerning what  was  accomplished  at  a  similar  conference  held  in  Great  Britain 
over  a  year  ago  and  to  the  extent  industry  benefited  thereby.  The  Federal  and 
State  Governments  have  endorsed  the  conference,  which  closed  with  every  evid- 
ence of  goodwill,  and  with  the  decision  to  resume  deliberations  in  February 
next  at  Sydney. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheats — During  the'  last  month  some  large  business  has  been  transacted  by 
sales  of  new  season's  Australian  wheat  for  export  to  India,  where  owing  to 
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adverse  seasonal  conditions  the  wheat  crop  was  insufficient  to  supply  domestic 
requirements.  While  over  7,000,000  bushels  were  sold  over  a  week  ago  for  ship- 
ment in  December  and  January,  it  is  now,  on  expert  authority,  estimated  that 
the  total  sales  for  India  aggregate  10,000,000  bushels.  This  unusual  and  unex- 
pected demand  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  export  prices  at  a  higher  level, 
and  has  also  had  a  bearing  upon  the  chartering  of  steamers  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Australian  wheat  overseas.  With  an  estimated  crop  of  145,000,000 
bushels,  the  exportable  surplus  will  probably  exceed  100,000,000  bushels,  but 
quotations  now  ruling  for  December  and  January  delivery  are  still  in  excess  of 
London  parity.  The  anticipated  demand  from  Japan  has  so  far  not  been 
realized,  although  comparatively  small  parcels  (or  part  cargoes)  have  been 
placed  to  provide  return  loading  for  steamers  in  the  regular  trade.  Shipments 
to  South  Africa  and  Egypt  in  recent  weeks  have  been  of  moderate  dimensions. 

During  the  month  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  nominal  quotation  for 
wheat  for  export,  which  as  this  mail  closes  remains  at  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18)  per  bushel 
of  60  pounds  f.o.b.  steamer  at  main  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — The  flour  export  trade  during  the  past  four  weeks  has  been 
extremely  disappointing  to  Australian  milling  companies.  Until  such  time  as 
they  can  purchase  wheat  on  a  parity  basis,  the  outlook  for  shipping  oversea  is 
not  encouraging,  though  prices  have  been  slightly  reduced. 

For  immediate  delivery,  on  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports,  standard  flour  is  to-day  quoted  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  or  150  pounds  gross   £9  17s.  6d.    ($48  06) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  or  101  pounds  gross   10    2    6       (  49  28) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  12    6       (  51  71) 

For  shipment  in  January  or  February  flour  can  be  purchased  at  7s.  6d. 
($1.82)  per  ton  less  than  the  rates  quoted  above. 

Freight  Rates. — The'  freight  rates  on  wheat  quoted  to-day  are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said  and 

United  Kingdom  Alexandria  South  Africa 

December-February.    ..    40s.  ($9.73)  42s.  6d.  (10.34)   

December -January     35s.  Od.  ($8.52) 

February     37s.  6d.  ($9.13) 

On  flour  there  is  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  in  each  instance. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  APPLES  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  12,  1928. — An  interesting  comparative  statement 
showing  the  relative  importance  of  various  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
distributing  points  from  which  shipments  of  Australian  apples  were  made  dur- 
ing the  last  season  has  been  issued. 

On  expert  authority,  3,394,994  bushel  cases  of  Australian  apples  were  dis- 
charged from  March  to  August,  1928,  at  the  following  ports  in  Great  Britain: 
London,  2,347,464  cases;  Liverpool,  553,846;  Hull,  439,713;  Manchester,  20,266; 
Southampton,  18,073;  and  Glasgow,  15,632  cases. 

It  is  too  early  to  form  a  definite  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  apples  likely  to 
be  available  for  export  from  Australia  in  1929,  but  the  latest  deduction  is  that 
there  will  probably  be  a  reduction  of  at  least  30  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1928,  which  was  a  very  prolific  season. 
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PROGRESS  OF  MANDATED  TERRITORY  OF  NEW  GUINEA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  12,  1928. — The  mandated  territory  of  New  Guinea, 
covering  an  area  of  91,000  square  miles,  comprises  the  northeastern  part  of  New 
Guinea,  the  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland  (Lavongi,  Admiralty,  and 
North-Eastern  islands),  and  the  two  Solomon  islands  (Bourgainville  and  Baku), 
formerly  occupied  by  Germany.  It  was  under  military  administration  by  Aus- 
tralia from  1914  until  1921,  when  civil  government  was  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mandate  issued  by  the  League  of  Nations  to  Australia  in  Decem- 
ber, 1920.  In  oversea  trade  the  tariff  applies  equally  to  all  countries,  and  ship- 
ping is  subject  to  the  same  conditions  whatever  the  country  of  registration.  The 
principal  imports  are  foodstuffs,  liquors,  tobacco,  apparel  and  textiles,  oils  and 
paints,  hardware  and  machinery,  motor  cars  and  parts,  fire  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, timber  and  building  material,  paper  and  stationery,  and  chemicals  and 
drugs.  Among  the  principal  experts  are  copra,  pearl  shell,  trepang,  cocoa,  and 
gold,  the  latter  a  comparatively  recent  and  increasing  development. 

Some  indication  of  the  development  of  the  mandated  territory  of  New 
Guinea  under  the  Australian  administration  is  conveyed  in  a  brief  review  of 
its  trade  and  commerce  recently  issued  by  the  Administrator. 

It  is  stated  that  the  trade  balance  of  New  Guinea  has  swung  from  an  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  of  £23,109  in  1913,  the  last  year  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, to  a  substantial  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  In  the  year  ended  June 
30  last  that  excess  was  no  less  than  £659,194.  This  illustrates  the  increasing 
extent  to  which  the  white  population — chiefly  Australian — is  utilizing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  shipping  facilities  illustrate  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  very  graphic- 
ally. Tonnage  which  entered  in  the  first  year  of  civil  administration  totalled 
51,534,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was  £468,711.  In  the  last  financial  year 
the  shipping  which  entered  was  106,728  tons  and  the  value  of  the  imports  had 
increased  to  £811,832.  Shipping  which  cleared  during  the  same  period  increased 
from  48,981  to  103,524  tons,  The  value  of  the  exports  increased  from  £401,918 
in  1913  to  £1,471,026  in  1928,  and  the  total  trade  increased  from  £826,945  in 
the  last  year  of  the  previous  administration  to  £2,282,858  in  the  year  ended 
June  30  last.  This  is  not  accounted  for  by  an  increase  in  the  white  or  Asiatic 
population,  as  the  non-indigenous  population  has  only  increased  from  2,927  in 
1922  to  3,571  in  1928. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  population  and  their  augmented  purchasing 
power,  it  is  added,  are  reflected  in  the  rise  of  Rabaul,  the  seat  of  government, 
where'  imposing  stores,  and  even  a  couple  of  factories,  are  doing  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. Two  banks  are  now  operating  in  the  territory,  one  with  a  branch  estab- 
lished in  New  Ireland.  The  registration  of  motor  vehicles  in  Rabaul  increased 
from  45  in  1923  to  288  in  1928. 

The  review  concludes  by  attributing  the  prosperity  of  the  territory  to  the 
copra  industry.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  introduce  other  primary  industries, 
and  no  doubt  secondary  industries  will  follow  as  the  great  agricultural  and 
mineral  possibilities  come  to  be  realized  by  commercial  interests  in  Australia 
and  abroad.  Copra  exports,  which  totalled  14,000  tons  in  1913  and  25,894  tons 
in  1922,  amounted  to  65,285  tons  in  the  last  financial  year. 

The  mandated  territory  should  not  be  confused  with  Papua  (or  Australian 
New  Guinea),  which  was  a  dependency  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
before  the  war.  Papua  occupies  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea — nearest  to  Australia — which  has  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  mile--, 
the  remainder  of  New  Guinea  being  a  dependency  of  Holland. 
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MOTOR  TRANSPORT  IN  NEW  ZEALAND:  A  CORRECTION 

In  a  report  on  Motor  Transport  in  New  Zealand  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1302  (January  12),  pages  59  and  60,  the 
following  paragraph  appeared: — 

"The  importance  of  omnibus  services  operating  on  comparatively  short 
suburban  runs  is  illustrated  by  statistics  of  passengers  carried  and  gross  receipts. 
These  vehicles  carried  1,815,628  passengers  during  the  month  of  May,  1928, 
receiving  a  gross  revenue  from  fares  of  £50,236  (an  average  fare  of  6Jd.). 
Passenger  services  cars  operating  over  long  runs  carried  73,683  passengers  for 
a  gross  revenue  of  £53,190  (an  average  fare  of  9s.  6^d.) ;  while  freight  vehicles 
carried  81,693  tons  for  £50,834  (an  average  rate  of  12s.  5d.  per  ton).  Corres- 
ponding figures  per  mile  were  12s.  8d.,  8s.  9d.,  and  19s.  9d.  respectively." 

The  figures  in  italics  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  should  read 
12 -8d.,  8-9d.,  and  19 -9d.  respectively. 


NEW  ZEALAND'S  EXPORT  TRADE  IN  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  14,  1928. — The  present  year  is  expected  to  establish 
a  record  in  the  export  of  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand.  Butter  and  cheese, 
as  well  as  dried  and  condensed  milk  and  other  minor  products  of  the  dairy  farm, 
have  for  many  years  being  among  this  Dominion's  most  important  exports  and 
during  the  last  decade  have  rivalled  in  value  those  of  wool  and  frozen  meat, 
which  had  previously  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  shipments  to  overseas 
countries.  Particularly  favourable  conditions  experienced  within  the  industry 
during  the  present  season  have  been  paralleled  by  satisfactory  demands  for 
these  products  in  several  principal  markets,  and  the  combination  of  such  circum- 
stances is  likely  to  result  in  the  trade  attaining  a  position  formerly  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  older-established  business  in  meat  and  wool.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  of  immediate  interest  for  two  principal  reasons.  Increases  in  exports  of 
dairy  produce  are  producing  a  general  expansion  in  the  total  of  New  Zealand's 
exports  of  all  products  and,  in  restoring  and  enlarging  her  traditional  favour- 
able trade  balance,  are  creating  an  increase  in  the  Dominion's  purchasing  power 
which  will  under  normal  circumstances  be  reflected  in  larger  importations  from 
Canada.  The  probability  of  this  result  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  an  impor- 
tant growth  in  the  shipments  of  New  Zealand  butter  to  the  Canadian  market, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  more  even  balance  between  the  trade 
of  the  two  Dominions  than  has  recently  been  evident,  will  at  the  same  time 
remove  all  cause  for  hesitancy  in  purchasing  from  a  market  in  which  sales  have 
formerly  been  of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  This  hesitancy,  a  direct 
result  of  the  unequal  volumes  of  trade  passing  between  the  two  countries,  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  the 
local  market  for  Canadian  products. 

According  to  a  recent  compilation  by  the  Dairy  Produce  Export  Control 
Board,  exports  of  butter  from  August  1  to  December  31  of  the  current  year  will 
amount  to  1,435,764  boxes,  an  increase  of  89,705  over  the  total  of  1,346,059 
boxes  exported  during  the  same  period  of  1927.  Shipments  to  various  United 
Kingdom  ports  will  show  a  decrease  between  the  two  periods  of  some  75,000 
boxes,  and  the  Australian  market,  which  consumed  some  67,000  boxes  during 
the  last  half  of  1927,  has  since  been  closed  to  New  Zealand  exporters  by  a  pro- 
hibitive duty.  The  decline  in  these  shipments  and  in  those  of  miscellaneous 
minor  markets  thus  amounts  to  about  145,000  boxes,  but  is  counteracted  prin- 
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cipally  by  a  phenomenal  gain  in  exports  to  Canada,  which  amounted  to  170,000 
boxes  during  the  period  August-December,  1927,  and  which  are  estimated  at 
343,000  for  the  same  period  of  the  present  year.  This  increase  of  almost  175,000 
boxes,  which  represent  a  value  of  some  £700,000,  is  augmented  by  smaller  gains 
in  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  loadings  at  New  York,  which  amounted  to 
17,000  boxes  during  1927,  being  estimated  at  52,000  for  the  six  months  ended 
December,  1928.  The  growth  in  Canadian  shipments,  however,  is  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  present  season. 

The  important  influence  which  New  Zealand's  exports  of  butter  to  Canada 
have  had  in  increasing  the  total  of  that  in  all  commodities  and  in  thus  estab- 
lishing a  more  even  balance  .between  the  volume  of  business  passing  between 
the  two  countries  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving  brief  statistics  for  the 
five  years  ended  March  31,  1928: — 

Trade  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand,  1924-28 

Canadian  Exports  to      Canadian  Imports  from 
New  Zealand  New  Zealand 


Butter  Total 

1924                                                $12,743,670          $  512,888  $2,181,028 

1925                                                    15,083,368                59,579  1,191,299 

1926                                                   16,562.007              928,395  2,725,235 

1927                                                    13,538.513            1,728,020  4,577,546 

1928                                                  11,366,550           4,817,070  8,262,322 


The  growth  in  loadings  of  New  Zealand  butter  for  the  Canadian  market 
has  been  one  of  the  prime  causes  for  a  gain  of  some  $2,500,000  in  the  total 
value  of  all  exports  to  Canada  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present 
calendar  year  over  those  of  the  same  period  of  1927,  while  projected  increases 
in  the  volume  of  butter  exports  to  all  countries,  which  is  expected  to  reach  a 
season's  total  of  3,000,000  boxes,  are  likely  to  result  in  still  further  expansion  of 
the  Canadian  market  for  this  commodity  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  table. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  ELECTRIC  HOUSEHOLD 

APPLIANCES 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  December  14,  1928. — It  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  years 
that  electric  current  has  been  available  in  many  of  the  smaller  centres  of  popu- 
lation in  New  Zealand.  The  great  impetus  experienced  throughout  the  electrical 
trades  some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  installation  of  electricity  had  become  an 
accepted  practice,  is  still  being  maintained  to  some  degree  by  the  extension  of 
transmission  systems  to  outlying  districts  and  by  the  enlargement  of  generat- 
ing facilities  and  the  distribution  of  power  at  lower  costs  than  have  formerly 
been  possible.  Such  developments  are  leading  to  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  electrical  household  appliances  and  the  market, 
hitherto  limited  to  a  comparatively  few  lines,  such  as  stoves  and  heaters,  is 
now  expanding  to  include  a  varied  range  of  other  articles. 

Canadian  products  have  figured  prominently  among  all  electrical  goods 
for  household  use  sold  throughout  New  Zealand,  this  position  having  depended 
largely  on  the  successful  sales  of  electric  stoves.  The  excellent  reputation  held 
by  these  products  themselves  may  be  expected  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  the 
favourable  market  conditions  now  obtaining.  With  respect  to  a  number  of 
other  electric  appliances,  however,  the  Canadian  industry  is  not  only  less  well 
known  but  appears  to  be-in  danger  of  losing  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
itself  in  a  valuable  market  at  a  particularly  favourable  time.  There  have 
certainly  been  several  notable  increases  in  the  local  demand  for  some  of  these 
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Canadian  articles,  as  in  the  case  of  vacuum  cleaners,  but  in  general  the  trade 
is  suffering  from  omissions  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  effect  improve- 
ments in  type,  introduce  new  lines,  and  offer  prices  and  quality  comparable 
with  those  of  overseas  and  local  competitors.  With  the  situation  now  appear- 
ing as  one  in  which  the  trade  is  becoming  consolidated  along  permanent  lines,- 
the  present  appears  a  particularly  opportune  occasion  for  exporters  to  secure 
an  enduring  place  in  the  market. 

Several  features  of  the  market  are  distinctly  favourable  towards  further 
cultivation  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Among  these  is  the  fact  that  Canadian- 
made  electric  appliances  enjoy  a  satisfactory  reputation  for  quality  and  in  the 
case  of  such  commodities  this  is  of  unusual  importance.  The  tariff  also  favours 
Canadian  products,  among  goods  of  other  British  origins,  by  substantially  lower 
duties  than  those  applicable  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  In  some- 
what the  same  way  the  trade  itself  is  generally  disposed  towards  the  purchase 
of  empire  products  in  preference  to  all  others.  These  considerations,  balanced 
against  some  lack  of  close  market  cultivation,  appear  to  outline  in  general 
terms  the  present  situation  and  outlook  for  the  future. 

Some  notes  on  various  individual  commodities  are  appended. 

STOVES 

The  New  Zealand  market  for  electric  cooking  stoves  is  characteristically 
Canadian  and  these  products  are  regarded  as  establishing  a  standard  in  quality 
and  design.  An  all-important  feature  of  the  stove  market  is  the  endorsation 
of  Electric  Power  Boards  and  this  support,  given  to  several  Canadian  makes, 
is  of  the  greatest  value.  Some  lines  introduced  to  the  local  trade  several  years 
ago  have  failed  to  secure  a  high  reputation  for  quality,  their  defects  being 
chiefly  those  in  finish  and  in  the  durability  of  elements.  Plates  and  rangettes 
have  been  among  the  more  interesting  of  new  lines  offered  by  exporters  and  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  although  the  market  for  such  auxiliary  appli- 
ances is  a  small  one  and  power  distributing  organizations  consistently  encourage 
the  installation  of  heavier  apparatus.  Price  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  trade  in 
such  smaller  cooking  equipment. 

IRONS 

There  is  keen  competition  in  the  local  market  for  electric  irons,  the  business 
being  divided  between  English,  Canadian,  Australian,  German,  and  United  States 
makers.  One  widely  advertised  type  now  imported  from  Canada  is  considered 
to  enjoy  the  most  successful  distribution  and,  with  other  lines  of  the  same  origin, 
gives  this  market  also  a  distinctly  Canadian  character.  English  irons  are  gen- 
erally well  regarded  from  a  quality  standpoint,  while  German  makes  have  been 
sold  extensively  through  price  considerations. 

« 

WASHING  MACHINES 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  electric  washing  machines  during  recent 
years.  Several  Canadian  products  have  been  sold  successfully,  but  American 
machines  have  been  in  greatest  demand.  One  of  the  latter,  designed  on  the 
centrifugal  principle,  has  been  very  popular,  although  the  market  is  now  equally 
sympathetic  to  oscillating  types.  Several  recent  inquiries  have  been  for  machines 
equipped  with  water-heating  apparatus,  and  practically  all  dealers  prefer  a 
machine  without  a  wringer  attached.  Electrically-driven  machines  are  prac- 
tically the  only  type  in  demand. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Canadian-made  vacuum  cleaners  are  at  present  enjoying  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing sale  in  New  Zealand.  The  market  has  for  some  years  been  closely  cultivated 
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by  Canadian,  English,  Swedish  and  American  producers,  but  is  still  capable  of 
further  development.  One  Swedish  line  has  had  an  unusually  extensive  sale 
but  is  now  losing  ground,  notably  to  several  Canadian  makes. 

HEATERS 

There  is  a  surprisingly  heavy  consumption  of  electric  heaters  in  New  Zealand 
— a  result  of  the  lack  of  central  heating  in  practically  all  dwellings  and  other 
buildings.  Electric  heaters  are  thus  in  frequent  demand  to  supplement  the  heat 
received  from  fireplaces  or  as  substitutes  for  them.  This  market  has  yielded 
lew  returns  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  might  well  be  given  greater  con- 
sideration. The  standard  in  such  heaters  has  been  raised  to  a  point  where  sales 
may  be  anticipated  only  when  attractive  appearance  is  combined  with  assured 
quality  and  efficiency  in  operation.  Round  types  with  copper  reflectors  still  meet 
with  some  demand,  but  for  house  use  the  grate  type  is  the  most  popular,  and  such 
heaters  are  now  being  offered  in  a  variety  of  attractive  designs.  The  bar  type 
of  element  is  at  present  meeting  with  general  approval.  Prices  of  heaters  are 
comparatively  high,  averaging  some  £3,  but  occasionally  running  to  £6  or  more. 
This  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  high-quality  manufactures. 

PERCOLATORS 

The  market  for  these'  products  is  strictly  limited.  Coffee  consumption, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  tea,  is  very  small,  and  percolators  are  consequently 
sold  in  small  numbers.  The  smaller  sizes  and  less  expensive  types  are  required 
for  present  demands. 

TOASTERS 

There  is  a  fair  market  for  electric  toasters  and  several  Canadian  products 
are  being  offered  by  local  dealers.  The  few  varieties  in  type  result  in  prices 
exercising  an  important  effect  on  the  possibilities  of  any  particular  makes. 

GRILLS 

Grills  are  also  in  fair  demand.  Successful  sales  depend  on  substantial  and 
novel  designs  such  as  the  combination  of  several  possible  uses  in  the  one  article. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  PADS 

These  goods  are  gradually  displacing  hot-water  bottles  and  a  growing 
market  is  anticipated  by  the  trade.  In  view  of  the  unusually  large  local  demand 
Jor  articles  of  this  nature,  the  market  for  such  heating  apparatus  holds  out 

interesting  prospects. 

FANS 

There  is  only  a  small  market  for  these  goods.  Italian  makes  have  secured 
the  widest  distribution,  but  some  English  and  American  types  are  also  sold. 
Small  sizes  for  domestic  use  are  rarely  seen  and  should  provide  an  opening  for 
manufacturers  of  this  particular  line. 

WATER  HEATERS 

Kettles  and  other  water  heaters  of  small  capacity  are  selling  in  increased 
quantities.  Attractive  appearance  and  efficiency  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful reception  by  the  trade,  recent  improvements  in  type  having  established 
high  standards  in  both  these  respects. 
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It  has  been  noted  above  that  only  during  the  most  recent  years  has  the  use 
of  electricity  for  domestic  purposes  become  general  and  that  the  electrical  trade 
is  only  now  becoming  established  along  lines  which  will  be  more  or  less  per- 
manent. The  New  Zealand  market  for  all  electrical  lines,  including  household 
appliances,  has  lately  evinced  important  consumptive  ability  and  this  may  be 
expected  to  remain  one  of  its  features.  Canadian  goods,  moreover,  have  estab- 
lished a  quite  satisfactory  reputation  among  those  of  all  competitors,  but  it  is 
apparent  from  several  recent  indications  that  they  will  in  some  cases  fail  to  hold 
a  lasting  position  in  the  market  unless  greater  attention  is  paid  by  the  manufac- 
turers not  only  to  the  quality  of  their  product  and  to  the  types  demanded  by 
New  Zealand  buyers,  but  also  to  the  energetic  development  of  sales  by  local 
representatives.  At  the  present  important  juncture  it  is  suggested  that  a  survey 
of  results  obtained  from  export  shipments  to  New  Zealand  might  be  followed 
by  a  personal  inspection  of  existing  conditions.  Such  action  could  not  fail  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  present  business  and  in  assuring  its  continuance. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIAN  MARKETS  FOR  HAY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  December  18,  1928. — Small  quantities  of  baled  hay  are 
imported  in  the  various  colonies  of  the  British  West  Indies,  particularly  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  and  Demerara,  B.G. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  islands  are  all  tropical,  and  conse- 
quently pasturage  is  available  for  almost  twelve  months  in  the  year.  It  is  only 
in  times  of  exceptional  drought — which  fortunately  is  a  rare  occurrence — that 
any  shortage  of  green  fodder  occurs.  When,  as  in  1926,  such  is  the  case,  impor- 
tations of  hay  show  a  considerable  increase,  but  otherwise  the  quantities 
imported  are  indeed  small,  as  the  following  figures  for  the  principal  markets, 
the  latest  available,  show: — 


Imports  of  Hay  and  Chaff 

Trinidad  Barbados  British  Guiana 

Lbs.           $  Lbs.             $  Lbs.  $ 

Canada                    294,815       5,179  1,061,355       25,468  185,139  3,391 

United  States  .  .        7,563          173  809             19  16,902  604 

United  Kingdom.         ....         ....  ....          ....  260  3 


302,378       5,352       1,062,164       25,487       202,301  3,998 

Rates  of  duty  are  as  follows: — 

Trinidad  Barbados  British  Guiana 

24  cents  per  100  lbs.  6  cents  per  100  lbs.  5  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Br.  preferential  Br.  preferential  Br.  preferential 

48  cents  per  100  lbs.  12  cents  per  100  lbs.  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 

General  General  General 

Surtax  7i  per  cent  Surtax  30  per  cent 

For  the  period  January  1  to  October  31,  1928  there  were  imported  into 
Demerara,  B.G.,  1,943  bales  of  hay  as  compared  with  1,209  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1927.  Latest  quotation  for  lots  duty  paid  is  $2.75  per  100 
pounds,  while  in  Trinidad  figures  covering  imports  for  a  similar  period  are  not 
available.  Recent  prices  offered  are  $2.25  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  with  small 
demand.  Usual  terms  of  sale  are  fifteen  days  sight  draft,  documents  on  accep- 
ance.  Type  of  hay  imported  is  principally  No.  1  and  No.  2  timothy,  and  a 
smaller  proportion  of  alfalfa. 

Practically  all  this  hay  is  imported  for  the  use  of  owners  of  racing  stables. 
The  common  beasts  of  burden  in  these  islands  are  mules,  donkeys,  oxen,  a  few 
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broken-down  horses  and,  on  some  of  the  estates,  water  buffaloes.  All  these 
animals  thrive  on  the  local  grass,  which  is  continually  being  cut  by  coolies  and 
sold  to  the  owners  of  animals  working  in  the  cities,  or  the  animals  graze  in 
pasture  lands.  The  only  exception  is,  as  above  stated,  the  owners  of  race 
horses  who  feed  their  animals  on  hay.  The  Barbados  market  is  the  only  one 
of  any  size,  and  the  figures  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  relating  to  Barbados 
cover  the  year  1926,  which  was  one  of  exceptional  drought,  so  that  imports  were 
higher  than  is  usual.  The  pasture  land  in  that  colony  is  not  so  abundant  as  in 
the  other  islands,  every  available  acre  being  under  sugar  cane  cultivation,  while 
the  island  is  more  subject  to  prolonged  dry  periods. 

Elephant  grass  is  cultivated  on  many  of  the  estates  to  provide  green  fodder 
during  the  rainy  season  for  the  cattle  and  work  animals.  Uba  cane  has  been 
planted  to  supply  fodder  during  the  dry  season,  and  also  the  bulky  food  at  the 
end-  of  the  dry  season  when  the  main  sugar  crop  is  over  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient rain  to  ensure  a  good  return  of  green  fodder  from  the  grass  fields.  During 
the  crop  season  fodder  is  supplied  from  the  tops  of  good  seedling  canes,  and 
proves  an  excellent  type  of  food  for  cattle. 

CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— 1  liakh  of  rupees  =  $36,000;    1  crore  =  100  lakhs.] 

Calcutta.  December  12,  1928. — The  Viceroy  of  India,  speaking  in  Rangoon 
a  few  days  ago,  referred  to  the  distinct  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  in  the  trade  of  the  country  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  preceding  seven  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  improvement  has  been  uniform,  as  coal,  cotton, 
and  rice  form  exceptions.  The  cotton  trade  has  been  badly  hit  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  also  by  a  prolonged  strike  which  was 
only  settled  about  six  weeks  ago.  The  depression  in  the  rice  trade  principally 
affects  Burma,  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  that  province.  Burma  rice 
has  not  improved  in  quality,  while  that  of  its  competitors  has,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  latter  is  preferred  to  the  former.  Within  the  last  two  years 
India  has  been  importing  substantial  quantities  of  this  cereal:  no  less  than 
100,000  tons  for  the  seven  months  ending  October  last. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  balance  of  exports  over  imports  in  India's 
foreign  trade.  Taking  the  imports  of  foreign  goods,  and  exports  of  Indian 
merchandise  as  apart  from  the  re-exports  of  foreign  goods,  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1926,  the  former  amounted  to  Rs.231  crores,  and  the  latter  to  Rs.301 
crores.  The  following  year  the  imports,  amounted  to  Rs.250  crores  and  the 
exports  to  Rs.319  crores.  These  figures  show  not  only  a  very  favourable  trade 
balance,  but  also  a  healthy  growth.  The  present  year  as  far  as  it  goes  is  no 
less  encouraging:  in  the  seven  months  ending  October  last,  imports  amounted 
to  Rs.286  crores,  and  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  to  Rs.362  crores.  As 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  the  imports  show  an 
increase  of  Rs.55  crores,  and  the  exports  Rs.41  crores. 

Generally  speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  India  is  prosperous.  The  last 
monsoon  was  favourable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  although  the 
Punjab  suffered  to  some  extent  from  drought,  and  the  United  Provinces  very 
severely. 

The  Railway  Board  report  that  for  the  week  ending  November  17  the 
total  approximate  gross  earnings  on  all  State  railways  amounted  to  Rs.204 
lakhs,  which  is  an  increase  of  Rs.14  lakhs  over  the  figures  for  the  correspond- 
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ing  week  of  last  year.  The  total  approximate  gross  earnings  from  April  1  to 
November  10  amounted  to  Rs.59,81  crores,  which  is  an  increase  of  Rs.59  lakhs 
over  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  years.  From 
April  1  to  November  10,  1928,  there  were  124,000  more  wagons  loaded  than,  in 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTATION  OF  CANADIAN  WHEAT  INTO  INDIA 

H.  R.  Potjssette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  December  13,  1928. — A  good  deal  of  interest  was  recently  aroused 
in  this  country  when  it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  a  quarter  million  bushels 
of  Canadian  wheat  were  being  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Calcutta,  and  were 
to  be  followed  by  a  further  shipment  of  equal  amount. 

Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  the  Punjab,  and  the 
almost  complete  failure  in  the  United  Provinces,  combined  with  a  depletion 
of  the  country's  supplies  on  the  assumption  that  an  average  harvest  would  be 
garnered,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  import  unusually  large  quantities  of 
the  grain  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

This  first  trial  of  Canadian  wheat  may  convince  the  millers  not  only  of 
its  superior  qualities,  but  its  suitability  for  mixing  with  Indian  grain,  or 
Australian.  In  a  previous  report  it  was  pointed  out  that  Canadian  flour  had 
been  found  eminently  suitable  for  admixture  with  Indian,  in  the  manufacture 
of  biscuits.  Possibly  Canadian  wheat  will  create  a  similar  impression,  and  if 
its  price  be  not  too  high  as  compared  with  Australian,  it  may  be  imported 
regularly  in  future.    The  wheat  that  is  being  imported  is  No.  3  Northern. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  Canadian  trade  if  wheat  could  be  regu- 
larly imported  into  India,  as  it  might  help  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  direct  ship- 
ping connections.  Even  with  regular  shipments  over  even  a  portion  of  the  year, 
manufacturers  might  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
grain-carrying  ships  and  secure  favourable  rates  for  their  commodities. 

During  the  year  ending  March,  1928,  there  wrere  imported  into  India 
69,208  tons  of  wheat  against  40,476  tons  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year.  For  the  seven  months  ending  October  last  the  imports  of  wheat  amounted 
to  29,572  tons.  Australia,  the  supplying  country,  has  a  considerable  advantage 
in  the  trade:  the  handicap  of  distance  is  against  Canada. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Honduras 
II 

CHIEF  TOWrNS  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Means  of  communication  in  Honduras  are  still  in  a  somewhat  primitive  state. 
In  the  interior  they  consist  largely  of  mule  tracks,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  system  of  highways  suitable  for  motor  traffic,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  there  are  a  number  of  railways  which  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  banana  industry.  The  principal  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  prospec- 
tive visitor  is  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  country  from  coast  to  coast;  this 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  dry  season,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to  take  local 
advice  before  attempting  the  trip.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  commercial 
travellers  prefer  to  make  two  separate  visits  to  the  country:  one  to  cover  the 
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southern  area  which  is  accessible  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  other  for  the 
purpose  of  canvassing  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  These  trips  are  made 
in  conjunction  with  visits  to  the  other  Central  American  republics. 

Taking  the  Pacific  side  first,  the  only  port  of  entry  is  Amapala,  situated  on  Tigre 
Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  This  may  be  reached  by  launch  from  La  Union  (El  Sal- 
vador), or  by  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  from  either  that  port 
or  Corinto  (Nicaragua).  Access  to  Tegucigalpa  (the  capital)  from  Amapala  is  via  launch 
to  San  Lorenzo,  a  port  on  the  mainland.  Here  motor  buses  usually  meet  arriving  travellers 
and  convey  them  to  Tegucigalpa,  with  a  stop  at  Pespire  overnight;  the  distance  from  San 
Lorenzo  to  Tegucigalpa  is  80  miles. 

Tegucigalpa  (population  40,000)  is  both  the  political  and  commercial  centre  of  the 
republic,  and  is  a  distributing  point  for  the  whole  of  the  interior.  As  a  rule  all  representa- 
tives of  foreign  houses  are  established  here.  Other  towns  accessible  from  the  Pacific  side 
are: — 

Amapala  (population  about  3,000),  the  Pacific  coast  port  mentioned  above.  Lighterage 
is  necessary. 

Choluteca  (population  5,000)  may  he  reached  by  launch  from  Amapala  to  Pedregal, 
whence  a  cart  road  (seven  miles)  is  taken  to  the  city.   It  is  the  centre  of  a  cattle  district. 

Comayagua  (population  7,000)  is  70  miles  from  Tegucigalpa,  whence  it  may  be  reached 
by  automobile.    It  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and  mining  district. 

San  Juancito,  20  miles  from  Tegfucigalpa  by  cart  road,  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  silver- 
mining  district. 

Juticalpa,  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  is  120  miles  from  Tegucigalpa.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  and  is  accessible  by  mule  team. 

Other  cities  which  might  be  visited  from  Tegucigalpa  are  La  Paz,  Santa  Barbara,  Cedros, 
Danli,  and  Yuscaran. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  the  chief  centres  of  commerce  are  the  ports  which  have  been  estab- 
lished by  three  American  fruit  companies  for  thq  development  of  the  banana  industry. 
These  may  be  viisiited  after  leaving  Guatemala  or  Nicaragua,  but  careful  local  inquiries 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  routes  and  times  of  sailing,  as  the)  traveller  will  find  it  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  time-table  in  advance. 

Puerto  Cortex  (population  3,000)  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a 
centre  for  the  export  of  bananas,  and  a  fair  trade  is  done  by  independent  merchants.  It 
may  be  reached  in  three  days  from  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  visit  by  commercial 
travellers  who  canvass  retailers.   There  is  good  wharfage  and  handling  facilities. 

Tela  (population  2,500)  is  also  an  important  centre  for  banana  exports.  In  general, 
conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  Puerto  Cortez,  and  the  same  remarks  apply.  There  is 
rail  communication  with  the  interior. 

La  Ceiba  (population  10,000)  is  also  a  banana  centre.  It  may  be  reached  from  Tela 
by  rail-  or  direct  from  New  Orlejans  by  steamer.  There  is  good  wharfage  accommodation, 
and  the  city  will  repay  a  visit  by  commercial  travellers. 

Trujillo  (population  2,000)  was  formerly  an  important  port,  but  has  recently  declined 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  Puerto  Castilla.    Lighterage  is  necessary. 

Puerto  Castilla  (population  about  4,000)  is  across  the  bay  from  Trujillo.  It  may  be 
reached  from  New  Orleans  by  the  United  Fruitt  Company's  steamers  or  by  launch  from 
local  points.  It  will  not  repay  a  special  visit,  as  the  only  buyer  is  the  Fruit  Company, 
which  has  purchasing  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Other  cities  accessible  from  the  Atlantic  coast  are: — 

San  Pedro  Sula  (population  8,000)  is  on  the  National  Railways  about  40  miles  from 
Puerto  Cortez .  It  produces  bananas  and  sugar,  and  there  are  also  some  small  manufacturing 
industries.  It  is  an  important  distributing  point,  and  should  be  visited  by  travellers  who 
canvass  the  retail  trade. 

Santa  Barbara  (population  6,000)  may  be  reached  by  mule  train  from  San  Pedro- Sula. 
It  is  of  growing  importance,  but  would  only  repay  a  visit  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  is  the  largest  city  on  the  Atlantic  side,  but  is  difficult  of  mmvwa, 
being:  140  miles  from  San  Pedro  Sula,  by  mule  train. 

Railways  are  all  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  are  somewhat  primitive  in  their 
ideas  of  passenger  accommodation,  time-tables,  and  speed.  The  National  Rail- 
way (operated  by  one  of  the  fruit  companies  under  a  concession  from  the 
Government)  runs  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  Potrerillos,  a  distance  of  60  miles, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  this  to  Lake  Yojoa,  whence  it  will  connect  with  the 
interoceanic  highway  system.  From  Ceiba  a  privately  owned  railway  serves 
the  banana  district  with  a  total  mileage  of  something  over  100  miles.  The  Tela 
Railroad  Company  operates  from  Tela  *o  Progreso,  and  has  a  total  mileage  of 
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122  miles.  A  railway  also  runs  from  Puerto  Castilla  to  Trujillo,  and  there  are 
also  about  33  miles  in  the  Cuyamel  district.  In  addition,  work  is  proceeding 
on  a  line  from  La  Ceiba  to  Trujillo,  which  will  open  a  new  banana  district  and 
will  also  benefit  Trujillo  and  Puerto  Castilla.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  for 
the  traveller  to  use  these  railways  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first 
named),  and  local  information  should  always  be  sought  as  to  time-tables,  etc. 

It  is  occasionally  possible  to  travel  from  the  capital  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
by  aeroplane;  special  arrangements  for  the  trip  must  be  made  locally. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES,  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

By  far  the  most  important  product  of  Honduras  is  the  banana,  which  is 
raised  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  shipped  to  the  North 
American  continent  and  Europe.  Cocoanuts  are  also  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  production  of  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  maize,  and  hardwoods  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  to  a  lesser  extent.  The  country  is  known  to  be  rich  in 
metallic  ores;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  and  prosperous  silver  mine 
near  the  capital,  these  resources  are  still  undeveloped. 

There  are  few  manufacturing  industries,  and  these  are  usually  on  a  small 
scale,  being  established  only  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  local  demands;  among 
others  may  be  mentioned  cigarettes,  soap,  shoes,  candles,  hats,  liquors,  and 
mineral  waters. 

With  regard  to  exports,  these  consist  of  bananas,  silver,  sugar,  cocoanuts, 
and  coffee.  The  following  were  the  total  values  (in  United  States  dollars)  for 
the  years  shown  (fiscal  years  ending  July  31):  1914,  $3,421,331;  1920, 
$6,944,725;  1922,  $5,386,406;  1924,  $7,897,046;  1925,  $11,983,051;  1926,  $13.- 
456,001;  1927,  $17,546,290. 

No  detailed  figures  are  available  for  1927,  but  the  following  gives  a  list 
of  the  principal  items  for  1926:  bananas,  $9,850,801;  silver,  $1,742,976;  sugar, 
$898,515;  coffee,  $450,197;  cocoanuts,  $145,502;  cattle,  $74,955;  all  others, 
$293,055. 

Of  these,  bananas,  silver,  and  sugar  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  foreign  companies,  and  coffee  and  cocoanuts  are  partly  so.  The  volume  of 
exports  due  to  native  enterprise  is  practically  negligible. 

A  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  that  Canada  is  an  important  customer  for 
Honduranean  sugar,  the  figures  of  export  being  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:— 

To  To 
United  States    Canada  Total 
Tons  Tons  Tons 


1923                                                                   5.168  8,657  13,825 

1924                                                                      1,910  13,263  15,173 

1925                                                                   7,242  21,066  28,308 

1926   20,276  20,276 


With  regard  to  imports,  these  come  principally  from  the  United  States  (to 
the  extent  of  over  80  per  cent).  Great  Britain  supplies  something  over  6  per 
cent  and  Germany  nearly  4  per  cent;  the  remainder  is  divided  between  various 
European  countries  and  the  bordering  states  of  Central  America. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  values  of  imports  for  the  years  shown: — 


1925  1926  1927 

Live  stock                                              $      36,560  $     48,900  $  51,315 

Foodstuffs                                                 2,896,188  2,128,700  2,220.671 

Raw  materials                                          1,271,835  1,130,979  1,693,661 

Manufactures                                            7,798,178  6,166,344  6,364,769 

Gold,  silver,  and  coin                                 750,000  425,026  300,000 


$12,752,761       $9,899,949  $10,630,416 
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The  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows: — 


1925  1926 

United  States   $10,263,996  $8,116,317 

Great  Britain   795,921  642,410 

Germany  !   308,198  383,582 

France   438,793  159,225 

Italy   222,956  101,213 

All  other   722,897  497.202 


$12,752,761  $9,899,949 

In  considering  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  trade,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Honduras  presents  some  unusual  features.  In  the  first  place,  the  industry  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  foreign  trade,  is  practically  due  to  the  efforts  of  three  United  States  fruit 
companies,  two  of  which  have  their  headquarters  in  New  Orleans  and  one  in 
Boston.  A  large  but  unknown  portion  of  the  imports  of  the  republic  is  due  to 
the  requirements  of  these  companies,  and  the  only  steamship  lines  touching  at 
the  Atlantic  ports  are  owned  and  operated  by  them.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the 
only  port  is  Amapala,  and  the  only  important  distributing  centre  is  Tegucigalpa. 
The  total  receipts  of  freight  at  Amapala  are  only  about  10,000  tons  per  annum, 
and  these  are  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  means  of  ox-carts,  which  make  the 
journey  in  ten  days,  or  by  a  fleet  of  fifteen  motor  trucks,  which  accomplish  it 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.  Freight  rates  are  high,  varying  from  35  centavos 
per  arroba  (equal  to  70  cents  per  100  pounds)  to  65  centavos  per  arroba 
(equal  to  $1.30  per  100  pounds)  for  the  distance  of  80  miles,  plus  a  charge  of 
$6  United  States  currency  per  ton,  cubic  measure,  for  conveyance  by  launch 
from  Amapala  to  San  Lorenzo.  These  charges,  added  to  customs  duties, 
increase  the  cost  of  goods  enormously,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  merchan- 
dise selling  at  from  three  to  five  times  its  retail  value  in  Canada.  The  market 
is,  however,  worthy  of  attention  by  exporters  who  desire  to  cultivate  the  trade 
of  Central  America  in  an  intensive  manner.  The  following  are  brief  details  in 
regard  to  the  principal  items  of  import  :  — 

Automobiles. — The  value  of  automobiles  imported  amounted  to  $108,000 
in  1925,  and  to  $48,000  in  1926.  It  is  known  that  a  number  of  these  came  from 
Canada,  although  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  statistics,  and  one  make 
of  Canadian  car  is  reported  to  be  gaining  an  increasing  popularity  owing  to  its 
suitability  for  public  passenger  service  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  capital. 
The  demand  for  motor  trucks  is  met  from  the  United  States,  and  is  likely  to 
increase  as  the  highways  of  the  republic  are  opened  up;  the  business,  however, 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number  of  firms  who  already  have  suit- 
able connections,  and  special  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  new 
product. 

Canned  goods  of  various  kinds  come  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  France.  There  is  probably  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  salmon,  and  the 
Canadian  sardine  should  meet  with  the  same  success  as  in  other  Central 
American  republics,  where  it  has  recently  taken  the  place  of  the  Norwegian 
product.  The  total  imports  amount  to  about  $126,000,  most  of  which  appear 
to  be  consumed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Cement. — The  market  has  a  value  of  $50,000  per  annum,  most  of  which  is 
stated  to  come  from  the  United  States.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  prob- 
ably a  third  of  the  total  imports  originate  in  Canada,  more  especially  for  use 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  Scandinavian  cements  are  said  to 
be  popular,  due  to  very  low  prices;  steamers  from  Scandinavian  countries  sail 
direct,  and  quote  extremely  low  freights  in  order  to  secure  outward  cargo. 

Chemicals. — The  value  of  the  imports  is  about  $225,000  per  annum,  the 
principal  demand  being  in  connection  with  the  silver-mining  industry  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  requirements  of  this  industry  are  supplied  from 
Canada,  and  an  appreciable  quantity  of  calcium  carbide  is  imported  from  the 
Dominion. 

Cheese.— The  imports  average  $25,000  per  annum  in  value,  of  which  over 
80  per  cent  comes  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Great  Britain. 
There  is  not  much  demand  in  the  Pacific  area,  the  greater  part  of  the  supply 
being  for  consumption  in  the  foreign  colonies  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  possible 
that  Canada  could  secure  a  small  portion  of  the  trade,  but  the  requirements  of 
Honduras  are  obviously  not  worth  any  special  effort  except  in  conjunction  with 
other  Central  American  states. 

Colours,  Paints,  and  Varnishes.— The  imports  amount  to  about  $100,000 
per  annum.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  where  buildings  are  frequently  of  wood,  there 
is  a  substantial  demand;  on  the  Pacific  side  this  is  more  limited,  as  the  native, 
although  he  occasionally  uses  wood  for  buildings,  does  not  pay  much  attention 
to  their  appearance.  A  small  market  might  be  found  for  a  Canadian  product 
which  was  cheap  enough  to  compete  with  present  supplies. 

Confectionery.— The  imports  average  $50,000  per  annum  in  value.  Sup- 
plies are  scarce  and  high  in  price,  but  a  demand  exists  on  both  coasts  which 
would  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  development. 

Eggs. — Imports  average  $60,000  per  annum,  all  from  the  United  States. 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Utensils. — The  electric  power  plant  in  the  capital 
is  controlled  by  the  Government;  it  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  lighting  pur- 
poses, there  being  very  little  demand  for  power  on  account  of  the  lack  of  indus- 
trial plants.  Current  is  expensive,  the  rate  being  62^  cents  Canadian  currency 
per  month  per  16-watt  bulb.  On  account  of  this  high  cost,  there  is  no  demand 
for  electrical  household  equipment  with  the  exception  of  electric  irons;  the  use 
of  these,  however,  costs  $3  Canadian  currency  per  month,  which  limits  their  use 
to  a  very  few  families.  The  total  imports  of  electrical  machinery  and  equip- 
ment amount  to  $150,000  per  annum. 

Flour. — There  is  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  about  $400,000  per  annum, 
which  at  present  is  supplied  from  Oregon  for  the  Pacific  side,  and  from  Texas 
for  the  Atlantic  side.  Small  quantities  of  Canadian  flour  have  been  exported 
to  Honduras  from  time  to  time  ($8,000  worth  in  1926) ,  but  no  consistent  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  increase  the  trade.  The  market,  however,  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  especially  by  those  exporters  who  have  already  made  a 
successful  entry  into  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and  preserved,  are  imported  to  the  value 
of  about  $125,000  per  annum.  The  principal  market  is  found  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  employees  of  the  fruit  com- 
panies.  Very  little  appears  to  reach  the  Pacific  coast. 

Iron  and  Steel  Maujactures: — The  demand  approximates  $650,000  per 
annum  in  value,  of  which  approximately  $600,000  comes  from  the  United  States. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  total  is  required  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  area,  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  in  the  hands  of 
American  interests  engaged  in  the  banana  industry.  These  companies,  by  the 
terms  of  their  concessions,  are  permitted  to  import  constructional  material  free 
of  duty,  and  a  large  part  of  the  imports  under  this  head,  such  as  rails  and  con- 
structional ironwork,  enter  the  country  under  this  clause.  For  this  reason, 
competition  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  would  appear  to  be  difficult. 

Lard. — This  is  imported  to  the  value  of  $140,000  per  annum,  practically  all 
from  the  United  States. 
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Leather  Manufactures. — These  (principally  footwear)  are  imported  to  the 
value  of  about  $250,000  per  annum,  principally  from  the  United  States.  Pre- 
pared leather  is  also  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000  per  annum. 

Liquors. — Wines  come  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  for  1926  amounting  to  $88,000.  Spirits  (principally  whiskies)  come 
from  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  also  has  a  substantial  share  of  the  trade.  Rum 
is  imported  direct  from  Jamaica.  Beers  are  not  in  large  demand,  the  value  of 
imports  for  1926  being  only  $26,000;  a  small  quantity  of  Canadian  ale  was 
included  in  this  total. 

Medical  Compounds. — The  imports  in  1925  were  valued  at  $250,000,  which 
decreased  to  $157,000  in  1926.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  most  important 
source  of  supply.  There  is  a  substantial  demand  in  all  areas,  but  intensive 
advertising  is  necessary,  and  competition  is  keen. 

Milk. — The  demand  for  condensed  and  preserved  milk  amounts  in  value 
to  $70,000  per  annum.   It  is  supplied  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Mineral  Oils.—  There  is  a  large  demand  on  both  coasts,  the  total  imports 
amounting  to  about  $100,000  per  annum.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the 
United  States,  but  large  quantities  of  gasolene  and  lubricating  oils  are  also 
imported  from  Mexico.  Peru  is  also  an  exporter  to  Honduras,  to  the  extent  of 
about  $25,000  per  year.  The  trade  is  bound  to  'increase  with  the  opening  up 
of  the  highways  of  the  country  for  automobile  traffic,  but  opportunities  for 
Canadian  exporters  appear  to  be  limited. 

Paper. — Newsprint  is  in  demand  to  the  value  of  about  $26,000  per  annum. 
It  is  'hnjported  in  sheets  18  inches  by  24  inches,  and  the  weight  is  52  to  55 
grammes  per  square  metre.  The  printing  of  newspapers  is  done  on  hand  presses, 
and  their  circulation  is  limited.  It  is  stated  that  a  Canadian  exporter  could 
probably  secure  a  business  of  some  hundred  tons  per  annum  if  he  could  deliver 
c.i.f.  Amapala  at  a  price  of  $90  to  $95  per  ton,  consular  fee  paid.  Other  kinds 
of  paper  are  only  imported  on  a  limited  scale. 

Perfumes  and  Cosmetics. — The  imports  for  1925  were  valued  at  $73,000, 
and  for  1926  at  $46,000.  In  the  former  year  the  trade  was  divided  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  but  more  recently  France  appears  to  have 
decreased  her  trade.  The  principal  source  of  supply  is  now  the  United  States, 
with  Germany  second. 

Porcelain,  China,  and  Glassware. — The  imports,  which  total  $128,000  in 
value  per  annum,  are  classified  as  follows:  porcelain  and  china,  $60,000;  blown 
or  hollow  glass,  $36,000;  window  glass,  $12,000;  unspecified  glass,  $20,000. 
With  regard  to  the  first-named,  Germany  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  United  States  within  the  past  three  years.  The 
demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades,  practically  none  of  the  high-class  English  or 
French  china  being  imported.  Glassware  generally  comes  from  the  United 
States,  although  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France  provide  appreciable  quan- 
tities. 

Rolling  Stock. — The  imports  for  1925  and  1926  were  as  follows: — 


A  few  coaches,  of  a  total  value  of  $31,000,  entered  the  country  from  Great 
Britain  in  1925,  but  with  this  exception  the  only  source  of  supply  was  the  United 

States. 

Rubber  Goods. — These  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000  per 
annum.    The  principal  imports  consist  of  pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes,  of 


Locomotives  and  tenders 
Coaches  and  carriages  . . 


1925 
;  27.111 
151,940 


1926 
$  20,251 
102,024 
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which  over  80  per  cent  come  from  the  United  States.  Canada  also  has  a  share 
of  the  market,  to  a  value  of  about  $10,000  annually.  There  is  very  little  open- 
ing for  other  manufactures  of  rubber. 

Soaps  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $100,000  per  annum,  principally  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  There  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  who  is  in  a  position  to  export. 

Sugar  is  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $90,000  per  annum.  The  sources  of 
supply  are  the  neighbouring  countries  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Guate- 
mala, only  small  quantities  coming  from  other  foreign  countries.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  possible  for  Canada  to  compete. 

Textiles. — Cotton  cloths  form  the  principal  item  of  import,  the  total  value 
for  1926  being  $1,700,000,  of  which  $1,213,000  came  from  the  United  States  and 
$351,000  from  England.  Cotton  thread  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $75,000, 
of  which  three-fourths  come  from  England.  Men's  and  women's  clothing  account 
for  $324,000,  practically  all  from  the  United  States,  and  linens  and  silks  are 
imported  to  the  value  of  $25,000  each.  Wool  cloths  come  principally  from 
England,  and  hats  from  the  United  States  and  Italy.  Canada  already  has  a 
small  share  of  the  trade  in  cotton  duck,  but  apart  from  this,  her  only  opportunity 
would  appear  to  be  in  the  export  of  felt  hats. 

Timber. — A  comparatively  large  quantity  is  imported  for  construction  pur- 
poses on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  receipts  for  1926  having  a  value  of  $328,000. 
Railway  ties  are  one  of  the  principal  requirements,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  Canada 
could  compete  with  shipments  from  New  Orleans,  whence  steamers  sail  direct 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  ports  of  Honduras.  So  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  is  concerned, 
investigation  indicates  that  imports  are  quite  negligible. 

Tools. — These  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000  per  annum,  the 
principal  sources  of  supply  being  Germany  and  the  United  States.  All  kinds 
of  workmen's  and  agricultural  tools  are  in  demand  to  a  limited  extent,  the  prin- 
cipal implement  used  being  the  "machete".  There  are  possibilities  for  Canada 
in  a  few  lines,  but  the  market  should  be  investigated  on  the  ground  by  intending 
exporters  in  order  that  the  special  requirements  of  the  republic  may  be  under- 
stood. 

Wheat. — No  separate  statistics  exist  showing  imports  in  detail,  but  the 
receipts  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize  amount  in  value  to  about  $170,000 
per  annum.  There  is  a  small  milling  industry  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is 
supplied  from  Texas.  The  market  might  be  worth  investigating,  but  the  value 
of  the  business  does  not  appear  to  be  worthy  of  any  special  effort  at  present. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  principal  imports  are  rice,  spices,  vegetable 
oils,  candles,  leather,  cordage,  jute,  tiles  and  bricks,  furniture,  cigarette  paper, 
and  various  kinds  of  machinery.  In  no  case,  however';  is  the  value  sufficiently 
great  to  make  details  of  value  to  Canadian  exporters. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Exports  of  Canadian  produce  to  Honduras  for  the  past  four  years  were 
valued  as  follows:  1925,  $224,668;  1926,  $168,379;  1927,  $117,893;  1928, 
$110,832.  The  principal  items  comprising  these  totals,  as  mentioned  in  the 
detailed  lists  given  above,  are  whisky,  automobiles,  tires,  cotton  duck,  cement, 
mining  chemicals,  and  calcium  carbide.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  special  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  import  trade  of  Honduras  do  not  exclude  competition 
from  Canada,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  an  intensive  campaign,  covering 
.goods  for  which  there  is  a  genuine  demand,  would  meet  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 
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TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES* 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

in 

Import  Trade  by  Commodities 

In  this  section  of  the  report  particulars  will  be  given  with  respect  to  the 
import  trade  of  the  Baltic  States  in  those  commodities  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  These  commodities  are  grain,  flour, 
other  foodstuffs,  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  motor  cars,  rubber 
goods,  live  foxes,  and  miscellaneous  manufactured  goods. 


GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS 

Lithuania  normally  produces  sufficient  grain  for  domestic  requirements, 
but  Latvia  and  Esthonia  regularly  require  to  import  wheat  and  also  usually 
have  not  sufficient  rye  for  their  own  requirements.  These  countries  also  fre- 
quently require  to  import  oats  and  barley  from  other  European  countries,  while 
Lithuania  often  has  a  surplus  of  these  grains  available  for  export. 

The  annual  bread  grain  requirements  of  the  Baltic  States  may  be  roughly 
estimated  as  follows: — 

Wheat  Rye 
Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons 

Esthonia   40,000  200,000 

Latvia   100,000  371,000 

Lithuania   75,000  558,000 

The  domestic  production  of  the  above  grains  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  the  total  yields  in  1927: — 

Wheat  Rye 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Esthonia                                                                        25,000  171,000 

Latvia                                                                           72,000  259,000 

Lithuania                                                                     135,000  540,000 

In  general  the  yields  of  last  year's  crop  of  bread  grains  were  not  good.  The 
rye  harvest  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  was  less  than  in  the  good 
harvest  year  of  1925. 

The  tendency  in  Esthonia  and  Latvia  is  for  the  cultivation  of  bread  grains, 
particularly  of  rye,  to  decline.  With  the  development  of  the  live  stock  industry 
and  a  realization  that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  not  particularly 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  bread  grains,  there  has  been  a  shifting  over  to  the 
cultivation  of  forage  crops.  The  area  sown  to  forage  crops  in  these  two  countries 
now  constitutes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated  land.  The  total  yields 
of  barley  and  oats  in  1927  were  as  follows: — 

Barley  Oats 
Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons 

Esthonia   95,000  115,000 

Latvia   130,000  177,000 

Lithuania   190,000  275,000 

The  yields  of  last  year's  crops  of  barley  and  oats  were  below  those  of  the 
previous  years. 

The  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Baltic 
States,  the  normal  production  in  Esthonia  and  Latvia  being  around  800,000 
tons  each  a  year,  and  in  Lithuania  about  double  that  quantity. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report,  covering  area  and  population,  purchasing  power,  language 
and  religion,  agricultural  production,  forest  resources,  minerals  and  fisheries,  manufacturing 
industries,  and  transportation,  appeared  in  No.  1301  (January  5);  and  the  second  on  cur- 
rencies, banks,  co-operative  societies,  trade  of  the  three  states,  trade  with  Canada,  distribution 
and  tariffs,  was  published  in  No.  1302  (January  12). 
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IMPORTS  OF  GRAIN 


In  recent  years  Esthonia  and  Latvia  have  required  to  import  considerable 
quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  to  supplement  the  domestic  production  of  these 
grains.  Esthonia  has  had  to  import  from  10,000  to  16,000  tons  of  wheat  a  year 
and  quantities  of  rye'  varying  according  to  the  yield  of  the  local  crop.  Latvian 
import  requirements  have  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  tons  of  wheat  and  60,000 
tons  of  rye  a  year.  In  addition,  these  countries  have  frequently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  supplement  their  domestic  supply  of  barley  and  oats  by  importing  cer- 
tain quantities  of  these  grains  from  abroad. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  the  various  grains  imported  into 
Esthonia  and  Latvia  in  1927: — 


Besides  wheat  and  rye,  certain  quantities  of  flour  milled  from  these  grains 
are  also  imported  into  Esthonia  and  Latvia. 

The  only  kind  of  grain  imported  into  Lithuania  last  year  in  any  quantity 
was  rye,  of  which  2,331  metric  tons  were  imported,  but  in  good  crop  years  the 
supply  of  this  grain  is  sufficient  for  domestic  requirements,  while  there  is  usually 
a  surplus  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  available  for  export. 

Most  of  the  wheat  imported  into  Esthonia  and  Latvia  is  Canadian.  Some 
United  States  rye  is  received  and  small  quantities  of  Canadian  rye  are  also 
occasionally  imported,  but  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  are  filled  from  European 
sources  of  supply  according  to  the  crop  results.  Two  years  ago  Polish  rye  was 
purchased  to  a  large  extent.  Last  year  Russia  was  the  most  important  source 
of  supply,  while  this  year  German  rye  is  being  extensively  imported.  Barley 
and  oats  are  mostly  imported  from  European  countries,  chiefly  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Germany,  but  some  Canadian  barley  is  probably  included  >among  the  imports 
credited  to  the  latter  country. 

The  trade  statistics  of  the  different  countries  do  not  clearly  indicate  the 
origin  of  the  grain  imports.  The  Esthonian  trade  statistics,  however,  show  that 
out  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  last  year  9,084  tons,  or  57  per  cent, 
originated  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

A  good  idea  of  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  overseas  wheat  and  rye  required 
in  Esthonia  and  Latvia  can  be  furnished  by  an  outline  of  the  flour-milling  indus- 
tries in  these  countries.  This  should  be  of  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the 
flour  mills  being  consumers  of  Canadian  grain,  but  also  because  they  furnish 
the  competition  against  which  Canadian  flour  has  to  contend  in  these  markets. 


In  recent  years  a  considerable  development  has  taken  place  in  the  flour- 
milling  industries  of  Esthonia  and  Latvia.  A  number  of  new  modern  mills  have 
been  erected  and  the  older  mills  have  improved  their  equipment.  A  very  much 
better  quality  of  flour  is  now  being  produced  and  this  fact,  combined  with  tariff 
protection,  has  enabled  the  domestic  industry  to  curtail  the  importations  of 
foreign  flour. 


Imports  into    Imports  into 
Esthonia,  1927  Latvia,  1927 
Metric  Tons    Metric  Tons 


Wheat 
Rye  .. 
Barley 
Oats  . 


15,878  46,053 

28,203  53,763 

2,936  3,241 

5,933  12,923 


THE  FLOUR-MILLING  INDUSTRY 


LEADING  ESTHONIAN  MILLS 


'  The  Esthonian  flour-milling  industry  is  dominated  by  two  large  mills  at 
Tallinn  (Reval).  One  of  these,  belonging  to  A.  S.  Rotermanni,  existed  before 
the  war,  but  the  other,  belonging  to  J.  Puchk  &  Sons,  was  erected  five  years  ago. 
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The  latter  is  a  most  modern  milling  plant,  equipped  with  up-to-date  Swiss 
machinery,  and  with  a  daily  milling  capacity  of  1,500  barrels  of  flour.  There 
is  storage  capacity  in  a  modern  elevator  for  300,000  bushels  of  grain.  The 
Rotermanni  mill  has  also  about  the  same  milling  capacity.  These  two  concerns 
mill  both  rye  and  wheat.  The  Rotermanni  concern  have  also  their  own 
bakeries  and  supply  bread  to  the  army.  Messrs.  J.  Puchk  &  Sons  have  branch 
offices  throughout  Esthonia  and  act  as  merchants  distributing  grain,  flour,  sugar, 
rice,  herrings,  etc. 

The  above  two  mills  are  the  principal  consumers  in  Esthonia  of  Canadian 
grain.  Another  mill  located  at  Dorpat,  with  a  daily  capacity  for  milling  735 
bushels  of  both  rye  and  wheat,  is  the  only  other  consumer  which  comes  into 
question,  although  the  Reval  concern  occasionally  sell  imported  wheat  in  car- 
load lots  to  other  interior  mills. 

In  1927  Messrs.  J.  Puchk  &  Sons  used  53,000  tons  of  rye  and  wheat,  and 
this  year  they  expect  to  require  53,000  tons  of  rye  and  18,000  tons  (661,200 
bushels)  of  wheat.  In  producing  their  wheat  flour  they  generally  use  50  per 
cent  of  Manitoba  wheat,  although  sometimes  the  proportion  is  higher.  The 
Canadian  wheat  is  mixed  with  hard  winter,  Argentine,  and  local  wheat.  Up 
to  the  present  the  grades  of  Canadian  wheat  used  have  always  been  Manitoba 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  The  overseas  rye  used  is  almost  exclusively  No.  2  Western 
rye,  small  proportions  of  which  are  mixed  with  the  Russian  and  local  rye.  They 
buy  overseas  grain  mostly  from  Hamburg  importers.  They  never  purchase  less 
than  200  tons  or  more  than  1,000  ton?  at  a  time.  Similar  considerations  apply 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Rotermanni  Company,  although  their  mill  has  not 
been  operating  as  actively  as  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Puchk  &  Sons. 

THE  LATVIAN  FLOUR  MILLS 

In  Latvia  there  are  some  fourteen  flour  mills  which  come  into  consideration 
for  the  consumption  of  imported  grain.  Of  these,  seven  are  fairly  large.  The 
largest  is  that  in  Libau  belonging  to  Berend  &  Company,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  milling  1,835  bushels  of  wheat  and  800  bushels  of  rye  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  largest  mills  at  Riga  are  those  operated  by  B.  Lewitas  &  Company  and  the 
"  Victoria  "  Company,  with  daily  capacities  only  slightly  less  than  the  Libau 
mill.  These  three  large  mills  were  included  in  a  combination  formed  in  1927 
wTith  the  help  of  English  capital  and  known  as  the  "  Farina  "  Trading  and  Indus- 
trial Company  of  Riga. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  of  the  Latvian  flour  mills  is  that  of  Fried- 
rich  Stein,  Riga,  but  this  mill  only  produces  rye  flour  and  has  a  daily  capacity 
for  milling  1,653  bushels  of  rye.  Wheat  flour  of  very  good  quality  is  produced 
by  the  "  Amermiltu  "  mill  of  Messrs.  A.  Wolfschmidt  A.-G.,  Riga,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  grinding  nearly  1,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  640  bushels  of  rye 
daily.  The  Ilgezeemer  Flour  Milling  Company  four  years  ago  erected  near 
Riga  a  modern  mill  equipped  with  Swiss  machinery  and  with  a  capacity  not  far 
short  of  the  largest  Latvian  mills.  Another  fairly  large  mill  is  that  belonging 
to  A.  Rank  &  Company,  with  a  daily  capacity  for  milling  1,100  bushels  of  wheat 
and  800  bushels  of  rye. 

The  remaining  Latvian  mills  using  imported  grain  are  smaller  undertak- 
ings. There  are  five  mills  producing  only  wheat  flour,  the  largest  of  which  has 
a  capacity  for  milling  735  bushels  of  wheat  a  day  and  the  smallest  a  capacity 
of  240  bushels.  There  is  still  another  mill  producing  both  wheat  and  rye  flour 
and  also  a  mill  grinding  rye  exclusively. 

The  fourteen  mills  mentioned  have  a  combined  capacity  for  milling  around 
11,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  7,400  bushels  of  rye  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  they 
are  practically  the  only  Latvian  flour  mills  which  come  into  question  as  cus- 
tomers for  Canadian  grain. 
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The  Latvian  mills  producing  wheat  flour  use  a  large  proportion  of  Cana- 
dian wheat,  sometimes  up  to  90  .per  cent.  They  mix  the  Canadian  product  with 
the  local  wheat  and  sometimes  also  use  hard  winter  or  Argentine  wheat,  Mani- 
toba No.  2  is  the  grade  of  Canadian  wheat  mostly  used,  but  Manitoba  No.  1 
is  also  imported  and  sometimes  No.  3.  Rye  flour  in  the  larger  Latvian  mills  is 
made  from  local  and  Russian  rye  with  often  certain  proportions  of  No.  2  Western 
rye  from  the  United  States. 

TRADE  IN  IMPORTED  GRAIN 

In  1927  around  1,700,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  imported  into  Latvia  and 
554,000  bushels  into  Esthonia.  A  large  part  of  the  imports  into  Latvia  and 
slightly  over  half  of  the  imports  into  Esthonia  probably  consisted  of  Canadian 
wheat.  In  addition,  Canadian  rye  is  occasionally  imported  into  these  countries. 
The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  grain  required  by  the  flour  millers  in  the  Baltic  States 
is  purchased  from  Hamburg  importers,  although  Danish  grain  firms  also  partici- 
pate in  this  business.  One  Danish  firm  is  reported  to  have  supplied  about  one- 
third  of  the  overseas  grain  recently  imported  into  Latvia.  The  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  was  supplied  by  German  firms,  principally  the  Hamburg  grain 
importers,  but  also  to  some  extent  by  grain  firms  in  Berlin.  The  two  large 
Esthonian  mills  purchase  the  bulk  of  their  requirements  for  Canadian  wheat 
from  Hamburg.  Occasionally  the  Dutch  grain  importers  have  also  secured 
orders  from  the  Baltic  States.  British  firms  do  not  appear  to  have  participated 
in  this  trade.  It  was  explained  that  transhipment  charges  were  too  high  at 
British  ports  as  compared  with  Hamburg. 

The  mills  in  the  Baltic  States  buy  overseas  grain  in  lots  up  to  1,000  tons. 
The  Esthonian  mills  buy  from  Hamburg  firms  against  their  own  acceptances, 
while  the  Latvian  mills  purchase  against  three  months'  rembourse  or  bank 
guarantee.  Latvian  importers  have  inquired  as  to  the  possibility  of  purchasing 
wheat  from  Canadian  exporters  on  terms  of  four  months'  irrevocable  bank  credit 
in  New  York  from  date  of  bill  of  lading  to  be  opened  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  conclusion  of  contract,  but  the  quantities  ordered  at  a  time  would  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  promotion  of  direct  business. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR 

A  fair  amount  of  business  with  the  Baltic  States  has  been  done  in  Cana- 
dian flour  since  the  war.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  was  in  one  brand  of  Canadian 
flour  sold  through  direct  mill  agents  in  Reval  and  Riga,  Other  Canadian  brands 
have  been  sold  to  these  markets  by  distributing  firms  in  Copenhagen.  A  few 
leading  brands  of  English  and  American  flour  have  also  been  sold  in  the  Baltic 
States. 

The  sale  of  imported  flour  in  Latvia  is  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  con- 
siderable tariff  protection  accorded  the  domestic  milling  industry.  Under  the 
Latvian  minimum  tariff,  rye  is  duty-free  and  wheat  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Lats 
0  07  ($0  0135)  per  kilogram.  On  the  other  hand,  the  minimum  duty  on  bolted 
wheat  flour  is  Lats  0-25  ($0-04825),  and  that  on  bolted  rye  flour  is  Lats  0-12 
per  kilogram.  The  high  duty  on  flour  as  compared  with  wheat  greatly  restricts 
the  sale  of  Canadian  flour,  and  the  Riga  agents  of  a  leading  Canadian  brand 
report  that  the  most  they  can  sell  is  550  barrels  a  month. 

Another  important  outlet  for  the  Riga  mill  agents  has  been  cut  off  by  the 
Polish  import  prohibition  on  flour.  Northeastern  Poland,  including  the  district 
of  Vilna,  can  be  conveniently  supplied  with  flour  through  Riga,  and  before  the 
import  prohibition  went  into  effect  Latvian  firms  were  doing  a  considerable 
business  in  imported  flour  with  what  constitutes  practically  one-seventh  of  the 
present  territory  of  Poland. 
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In  addition  to  the  duty  factor,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Latvian 
mills  have  succeeded  in  greatly  improving  the -quality  of  the  flour  which  they 
produce.  This  enables  the  domestic  product  to  more  effectively  compete  against 
imported  flour. 

The  above  considerations  explain  the  considerable  decrease  in  the  shipments 
of  Canadian  flour  to  Latvia  in  recent  years.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  give 
the  following  exports  of  wheat  flour  to  Latvia  in  the  last  four  fiscal  years: — 


The  total  Latvian  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1927  only  amounted  to  5,412 
barrels,  so  that  not  all  the  Canadian  flour  shipped  to  Latvia  last  year  was  con- 
sumed in  that  country. 

Esthonia  still  offers  a  market  for  Canadian  flour,  but  the  imports  into  that 
country  are  gradually  decreasing.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff,  to  the  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  domestic  flour  mills, 
and  to  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  flour  which  they  are  producing. 
The  respective  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  gold  francs  0-10  ($0  0193) 
and  0-21  ($0  04)  per  kilogram  respectively,  so  that  the  protection  accorded  the 
Esthonian  mills  is  considerable. 

The  following  shows  the  total  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Esthonia 
since  1924,  the  figures  representing  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  equals  11-24 
barrels):  1924,10,487;  1925,9,358;  1926,6,954;  1927,6,252. 

Of  the  total  quantity  imported  in  1927,  Great  Britain  supplied  2,673  metric 
tons;  the  United  States,  1,883  metric  tons;  and  Canada,  1,187  metric  tons 
(13,347  barrels).  These  figures  confirm  the  general  situation  in  the  imported 
flour  trade  of  Esthonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the 
year  1927  show  an  export  of  27,577  barrels  of  wheat  flour  to  Esthonia,  so  that 
probably  some  of  the  flour  credited  to  other  countries  in  the  Esthonian  statistics 
originated  in  Canada. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  in  imported  flour  in  Esthonia  has  been  secured 
for  a  leading  English  brand,  which  is  being  sold  through  an  agent  with  good 
connections  among  the  trade.  Second  place  is  held  by  a  leading  United  States 
brand.  Next  comes  the  principal  brand  of  a  well-known  company  with  mills 
in  Canada.  Another  brand  of  Canadian  flour  is  also  sold  in  Esthonia  by  this 
company.  A  leading  Canadian  brand,  which  some  years  ago  enjoyed  the  most 
extensive  sale  on  the  Esthonian  market,  now  occupies  third  or  fourth  place 
among  the  principal  brands  of  imported  flour  sold.  The  five  brands  mentioned 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  trade  and  they  are  sold  through  direct  mill  agents 
in  Esthonia.  In  addition,  some  Canadian  and  United  States  flour  is  sold  to 
Esthonian  importers  by  Danish  distributing  firms. 

In  general,  the  agents  of  foreign  milling  companies  sell  flour  on  the  basis 
of  three  months'  credit.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
business  in  order  to  compete  against  the  local  mills.  At  the  same  time,  great 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  customers  as  there  have  been  several 
failures  in  the  Esthonian  flour  trade  during  recent  years. 

The  large  Esthonian  mills  grant  credit  of  forty-five  days.  One  of  these 
mills  markets  six  grades  of  wheat  flour.  The  highest  grade  is  a  60  per  cent 
extraction  chiefly  sold  to  pastry  makers,  and  the  lowest  grade  is  a  75  per  cent 
extraction.  The  largest  trade  is  done  in  a  medium  grade  of  70  per  cent  extrac- 
tion. This  mill  also  produces  a  lot  of  granular  flour  and  some  semolina,  but 
the  sale  of  the  latter  is  now  very  small. 


Year  ending 
March 


Exports  of 
Canadian  Flour  to 


Latvia  in  Barrels 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


73,791 
41,139 
4,257 
8,419 
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The  grade  of  flour  imported  into  both  Esthonia  and  Latvia  is  an  export 
patent  flour  similar  to  that  sold  on  other  Northern  European  markets.  The 
flour  is  mostly  packed  in  original  cotton  sacks  of  50  kg.  (110  pounds). 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS 

The  Baltic  States  offer  only  a  very  limited  market  for  the  sale  of  the  food- 
stuffs, other  than  grain  and  flour,  which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply. 

There  is  a  fairly  large  sale  of  rolled  oats  in  the  Baltic  States,  particularly 
in  Esthonia.  The  Esthonians  are  very  fond  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats.  The 
total  imports  -into  Esthonia  in  1927  amounted  to  481,061  pounds  valued  at 
$17,467.  Germany  was  shown  as  having  supplied  251,343  pounds,  the  United 
States  110,028  pounds,  and  Canada  106,119  pounds.  Rolled  oats  are  chiefly 
sold  in  Esthonia  in  packages  of  1  pound  4  ounces  net. 

Among  packing  house  products,  pure  lard  is  imported  into  Latvia,  the  total 
imports  in  1927  being  947,826  pounds.  Shipments  of  lard  for  Latvia  must  be 
accompanied  by  certificates  that  the  product  has  been  derived  from  animals 
who  were  healthy  when  alive.  They  are  also  subject  to  chemical  analysis  by 
the  Latvian  Department  of  Health  before  importation  is  permitted.  Bacon  in 
the  form  of  fat  backs  used  to  be  also  imported  into  Latvia,  but  the  imposition 
of  a  higher  duty  has  restricted  this  trade.  Lard  is  chiefly  imported  into 
Esthonia  from  Holland,  and  out  of  a  total  import  in  1927  of  126,333  pounds 
that  country  supplied  85,936  pounds,  while  22,887  pounds  were  imported  from 
Germany  and  10,415  pounds  from  the  United  States.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  Dutch  lard  is  now  being  imported  owing  to  a  shortage  of  Esthonian  lard. 

There  is  some  importation  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  into  the  Baltic  States, 
but  these  products  are  chiefly  purchased  from  Hamburg  distributors.  In  1927 
a  total  of  5,116  pounds  of  fresh  apples  and  22,229  pounds  of  dried  apples  were 
imported  into  Esthonia.  Somewhat  larger  quantities  would  be  imported  into 
Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

Canned  goods  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the  Baltic  States  by  firms  in  Ham- 
burg and  Scandinavia,  but  the  consumption  is  small  and  is  largely  confined  to 
Riga  and  Reval.  Generally  speaking,  such  articles  as  canned  fish  and  canned 
milk  are  only  handled  by  a  few  stores  in  each  of  these  towns.  Canadian  canned 
lobsters  are  purchased  from  Denmark  and  Sweden  bearing  the  well-known 
Kronen  (Crown)  brand  labels  under  which  they  are  sold  in  those  countries. 
Some  canned  salmon,  mostly  1 -pound  tall  pinks,  is  also  distributed  from  Scan- 
dinavian centres.  A  total  of  only  8,804  pounds  of  canned  fish  was  imported  into 
Esthonia  in  1927,  but  most  of  this  total  consisted  of  French  sardines.  The 
canned  milk  retailed  in  Riga  and  Reval  is  unsweetened  evaporated  milk.  Hol- 
land and  Denmark  are  the  chief  suppliers.  Imports  of  canned  milk  into  Latvia 
in  1927  totalled  56,036  pounds,  and  the  total  imports  into  Esthonia  amounted 
to  8,470  pounds. 

The  special  kinds  of  cheese  made  in  Switzerland  and  France  are  imported 
into  the  Baltic  States,  but  the  openings  for  the  sale  of  compressed  cheese  of 
Canadian  origin  are  not  extensive. 

Two  of  the  largest  items  among  the  foodstuffs  imported  into  the  Baltic 
States  are  sugar  and  salted  and  cured  herrings.  The  former  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  while  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  salted  herrings. 

Small  quantities  of  branded  food  products  are  sold  in  a  few  better-class 
stores  of  Riga,  Reval,  and  Kovno.  These  products  are  mostly  British  or  German 
and  include  biscuits,  sauces,  jams,  package  tea,  chocolates,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  foodstuffs  requirements  of  the  Baltic 
States,  apart  from  grain  and  flour,  do  not  present  any  very  extensive  openings 
for  Canadian  exporters. 
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TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

COST  OF  LIVING 

In  common  with  most  countries,  Switzerland  was  adversely  affected  by  the 
sharp  rise  in  prices  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  war  with  the 
attendant  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Official  statistics  are  issued  showing 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs,  clothing,  fuel,  rent,  and  light  since  1913  which  with  100 
is  "used  as  a  base.  By  1922  this  had  risen  to  164,  and  in  1924,  which  was  the 
peak,  to  169,  from  whence  it  has  receded  to  160  in  1927.  Omitting  rent  the  fall 
is  more  marked,  but  this  has  not  followed  the  downward  movement,  and  on  the 
contrary  has  steadily  risen  and  in  the  large  cities  is  83  per  cent  more  expensive 
than  immediately  before  the  war. 

With  the  greater  cost  of  living  increased  wages  become  necessary,  which 
put  a  severe  strain  on  industry  during  the  chaotic  post-war  years,  and  which 
even  now  can  only  be  offset  by  the  enhanced  skill  of  the  worker,  as  the  wage 
index  has  not  on  the  whole  followed  the  cost  of  living  index  downwards.  Com- 
plete statistics  regarding  both  present  and  pre-war  wages  are  not  available,  but 
where  they  can  be  studied  it  is  apparent  that  the  Swiss  workman  is  in  a  much 
better  relative  economic  position  in  1928  than  he  was  in  1913,  particularly  when 
the  question  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  shorter  working  day  which  now 
prevails. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

Unemployment  in  Switzerland  is  not  a  question  of  importance;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  on  occasion  necessary  to  import  foreign  labour.  In  1927,  out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  4,000,000,  the  average  number  of  unemployed  was  only 
11,824,  in  comparison  with  14,118  in  1926  and  11,090  in  1925,  which  in  each  case 
works  out  as  only  one  among  several  hundreds.  The  tendency  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  for  the  greatest  number  of  those  out  of  work  to  belong  to  the  "  white 
collar  "  classes  and  to  be  skilled  workers  in  the  various  branches  of  industry 
rather  than  manual  labourers. 

Conditions  in  the  Swiss  labour  market  depend  for  the  greater  part  on  world 
economic  conditions.  The  domestic  market  absorbs  only  a  fraction  of  the  out- 
put of  the  factories,  and  when  foreign  countries  lose  their  power  to  purchase 
Swiss  products  through  depression  or  legislation,  the  effect  is  at  once  noticeable 
in  unemployment. 

In  common  with  the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe,  the  Swiss 
Republic  has  a  series  of  modern  laws  for  the  protection  and  betterment  of  the 
working  classes  which  date  back  to  1878,  when  an  eleven-hour  working  day  was 
established.  In  1905  the  working  day  was  further  shortened  to  nine  hours,  and 
in  1919  the  forty-eight-hour  week  was  brought  into  being,  from  which  excep- 
tions are  made  only  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  There  is  also  protection  against 
old  age,  sickness,  and  accidents,  the  burden  of  which  is  divided  between  the 
Federal  and  Cantonal  Governments. 

SWISS  BANKING 

The  banks  in  Switzerland  have  a  wide  diversity  of  character,  and  are  used 
by  the  people  to  an  unusual  degree,  covering  the  country  with  a  close  network 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report  on  Switzerland,  covering  physical  features,  history  and 
government,  population,  occupation  and  purchasing  power,  language  and  religion,  monetary 
system,  and  state  finances,  was  published  in  our  last  issue. 
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which  has  enabled  them  effectively  to  drain  off  a  large  amount  of  idle  capital. 
In  1927  they  were  734  in  number,  which  were  divided  in  eight  groups:  the  can- 
tonal banks  (24) ,  the  so-called  great  banks  (8) ,  medium-sized  and  small  local 
banks  (101),  co-operative  banks  (405),  mortgage  banks  (18),  savings  banks 
(93),  and  trust  companies  (30). 

NATIONAL  BANK 

Swiss  banking  practice  is  built  around  the  National  Bank,  which  was 
organized  in  1907  with  an  authorized  capital  of  50,000,000  fr.  It  is  a  compro- 
mise between  a  State  and  a  private  institution,  and  between  cantonal  and 
federal  interests,  in  that  it  is  organized  as  a  joint-stock  company  in  which  the 
provinces  hold  shares,  while  authority  over  the  stockholders  is  vested  in  the 
State.  The  original  charter  of  the  bank  ran  for  twenty  years  subject  to  ten- 
year  renewals  by  federal  legislation,  the  first  of  which  has  already  been  granted, 
giving  it  a  charter  until  June,  1937. 

The  National  Bank  has  the  sole  right  of  issue,  and  in  1927  the  amount  of 
fiduciary  circulation  totalled  798,788,000  fr.  According  to  law,  50  per  cent  of 
the  issue  must  be  covered  by  metallic  reserve,  and  the  bank  is  under  obligation 
to  redeem  at  any  time  and  at  par,  in  legal  tender,  any  bills  which  may  be  pre- 
sented. The  specie  reserves  greatly  increased  during  and  immediately  after 
the  war,  having  risen  to  78-71  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  notes  in  1928,  from 
where  it  has  fallen  to  65-20  per  cent  in  1927. 

The  function  of  the  National  Bank  is  also  to  act  as  a  stabilizer  on  the 
finances  of  the  republic  by  regulating  the  official  discount  rate,  maintaining  the 
level  of  foreign  exchange,  and  issuing  bills  in  such  quantities  as  they  may  be 
needed.  In  addition,  it  receives  and  pays  moneys  on  behalf  of  the  State,  makes 
transfers  between  banks,  discounts  bills,  and  deals  in  foreign  paper. 

CANTONAL  BANKS 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Bank,  the  cantonal  or  provincial 
banks  controlled  note  circulation,  but  at  the  present  time  they  have  a  mixed 
field  of  activity.  Their  general  purpose  is  to  encourage  savings  and  to  grant 
mortgage  loans,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  they  also  transact  a  general  banking 
business.  Their  importance  varies.  Some  are  but  small  savings  institutions, 
while  others  can  be  classified  with  banks  of  the  first  grade. 

OTHER  BANKS 

The  eight  large  commercial  banks  constitute  the  most  important  element 
in  private  banking  in  Switzerland,  and  their  combined  paid-up  capital  is  well 
in  excess  of  one-quarter  of  the  capital  of  all  the  banks.  Their  activities  are' 
not  specialized,  and  a  general  banking  business  is  conducted  which  includes  all 
ordinary  activities. 

The  medium-sized  and  small  local  banks  are  replicas  of  the  large  com- 
mercial banks,  but  because  of  lack  of  capital  and  strength  their  work  is  done 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  their  activities  are  confined  to  less  important  clients. 
The  co-operative  banks  and  savings  banks  devote  themselves  entirely  to  small 
savings  of  different  gro'ups  of  people  such  as  agriculturists,  factory  employees, 
and  other  groups  and  organizations.  The  mortgage  banks  are  synonymous  with 
their  name  and  confine  themselves  for  the  greater  part  to  loans  on  real  property 
with  occasional  participation  in  other  operations. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

The  transportation  system  of  Switzerland  consists  of  an  efficiently  run  rail- 
road system  supplemented  by  a  network  of  highways  which  is  being  improved 
to  carry  an  auxiliary  omnibus  service  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  naviga- 
tion on  some  of  the  lakes  and  rivers — which  is  of  lesser  importance — and  air 
line  connections  with  all  adjoining  countries.  The  city  of  Basle  is  one  of  the 
most  important  railroad  junction  points  in  Europe,  and  is  a  hub  from  which 
lines  radiate  to  all  the  capitals  and  commercial  centres  of  the  Continent. 

RAILWAYS 

In  1926  the  country  was  equipped  with  5,867  kilometres  of  railway,  of  which 
3,626  were  of  standard  gauge,  1,509  of  narrow  gauge,  490  kilometres  of  tram- 
way, 192  of  cog  railways,  and  the  balance  cable  roads.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  small  feeder  lines,  the  normal  gauge  road  is  all  operated  by  the  State  as 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railway,  while  the  narrow-gauge  and  other  roads  are  all 
privately  owned.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Lotschberg  railway,  52  metres 
long,  and  the  narrow  gauge  Loetian,  172  metres  long,  which  serves  the  valleys 
of  the  Grisons. 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  loss  of  most  of  their  normal  traffic,  the 
Swiss  railways  went  through  a  period  of  severe  financial  strain  from  which  they 
are  only  beginning  to  emerge.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the  secondary 
lines  in  the  mountains  which  depended  on  tourist  traffic  for  their  revenue. 

As  regards  the  federal  system,  there  was  a  net  working  loss  every  year 
from  1914  to  1922,  which  was  turned  into  a  profit  for  the  first  time  in  1923.  In 
1926  their  gross  revenue  amounted  to  375,800,000  fr.  and  expenditures  to 
254,400,000  fr.,  leaving  a  gross  surplus  of  121,400,000  fr.  as  compared  with 
130,100,000  fr.  in  1925.  The  requirements  for  debt  amortization  and  to  meet 
war  losses  were  considerably  in  excels  of  this  gross  surplus,  however,  and  the 
result  was  a  working  deficit  of  9,579,341  fr.  compared  with  a  net  profit  of 
1,484,941  fr.  in  1925. 

This  loss  is  to  a  large  degree  attributable  to  a  falling  off  in  receipts  from 
both  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  the  latter  being  caused  by  the  extent  of  the 
reduced  rates  to  cope  with  motor  truck  competition. 

The  figures  for  1927  show  an  all-round  improvement  in  both  branches  of 
business,  which  should  tend  to  again  make  the  accounts  balance,  taking  into 
account  also  that  last  year's  budget  was  cut  down  considerably  as  regards  the 
outlay  for  electrification,  maintenance,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  rolling  stock. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS 

The  difficulty  in  securing  coal  during  the  war  brought  to  a  head  the  pro- 
position of  electrifying  the  railways  of  Switzerland,  which  would  give  them  a 
full  degree  of  independence  and  also  ultimately  reduce  costs.  While  a  small 
beginning  had  been  made  before  the  war,  it  was  not  until  1920  that  work  was 
begun  in  earnest  and  at  the  close  of  1927  half  of  the  total  mileage  had  been 
electrified.  Electric  traction  was  first  installed  in  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  in 
1920,  and  two  years  later  all  traffic  was  electrically  handled.  The  program 
for  1928  calls  for  the  electrification  of  an  additional  176  kilometres,  which  will 
mean  57  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Electricity  is  now  the  motive  power  on  all  the  main  lines  and  the  work 
of  extension  will  be  gradually  extended  to  all  the  feeders.  Even  now  no  country 
in  the  world  has  such  a  high  percentage  of  electrically-operated  road:  in  1927 
over  77  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic  was  moved  by  electricity  as  compared  with 
56  per  cent  in  1926. 
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The  original  scheme  in  1918  called  for  the  complete  electrification  of  the 
railways  over  three  ten-year  periods,  but  plans  were  accelerated  by  an  unem- 
ployment crisis  in  1923,  which  caused  the  State  to  grant  subsidies  to  increase 
the  use  of  labour,  and  consequently  plans  are  several  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS 

Coincident  with  the  great  increase  in  automobile  traffic  which  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  years,  steps  have  been  taken  to  modernize  and  extend 
the  Swiss  system  of  highways  in  order  to  make  them  able  to  cope  with  the 
heavier  demands  which  are  made  upon  them. 

At  the  close  of  1926  there  was  a  total  of  about  14,623  kilometres  of  road 
in  Switzerland,  which  included  some  3,000  kilometres  of  trunk  roads  and  7,000 
kilometres  of  cantonal  roads.  These  highways  are  maintained  through  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  State,  cantonal  and  municipal  authorities,  the  former  assist- 
ing particularly  with  the  through  roads  of  international  importance.  The  can- 
tons also  make  various  levies  for  highway  upkeep,  while  one-fourth  of  the 
import  duty  on  gasolene  has  been  earmarked  for  distribution  to  the  cantonal 
authorities  for  the  same  purpose,  although  there  has  been  some  difficulty  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  this  money. 

At  the  end  of  1927  there  were  42,369  passenger  automobiles,  11,184  trucks, 
and  31,534  motor  cycles  owned  in  Switzerland  compared  with  36,070,  9,589,  and 
23,600  respectively  "in  1926  and  28,697,  8,381,  and  18,967  in  1925.  The  number 
of  tourists'  automobiles  entering  the  country  temporarily  has  increased  to  an 
even  greater  extent.  This  reached  the  substantial  total  of  78,693  in  1927  com- 
pared with  50,048  in  1926,  36,380  in  1925,  and  21,916  in  1924.  In  addition  to 
tourist  and  ordinary  automobile  traffic,  there  is  an  important  omnibus  service 
either  operated  by  the  Post  Office  or  private  enterprises  licensed  by  the  Post 
Office.  In  1927  sixty  of  these  services  operating  over  1,176  kilometres  of  road 
carried  1,891,081  passengers  and  21,168  tons  of  merchandise  at  a  cost  of 
2,980,770  fr.,  while  the  gross  income  was  3,427,890  fr.,  leaving  a  profit  of  447,120 
fr.  These  sendees  are  gradually  being  extended,  and  while  they  have  their 
place  and  fill  a  distinct  want,  they  are  competing  with  the  railroads  and  taking 
away  some  of  their  traffic.  During  the  same  period  urban  motor  bus  lines  car- 
ried 5,206,285  passengers  with  a  total  mileage  of  1,226  kilometres. 

CIVIL  AVIATION 

Switzerland  is  a  link  in  the  network  of  commercial  air  lines  covering  Europe 
— there  are  regular  passenger,  freight,  and  mail  services  connecting  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Geneva  with  Germany,  France,  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  and  countries  to  the 
north.  The  crests  of  the  Alps  form  a  barrier  to  free  and  uninterrupted  naviga- 
tion to  the  south.  The  operators  are  Swiss,  French,  German,  and  British  com- 
panies. 

As  was  the  case  with  aerial  traffic  everywhere  on  the  Continent,  an  expan- 
sion was  recorded  in  Switzerland  in  1927,  5,i07  regular  flights  having  been  made 
occupying  7,154  flying  hours  and  covering  916,400  aero-kilometres,  during  which 
13,110  passengers,  82,984  kilograms  of  freight,  and  46,732  kilograms  of  mail 
were  carried,  with  only  four  accidents  in  which  seven  people  were  injured.  In 
the  preceding  year  4,253  flights  were  undertaken,  which  carried  but  7,863  pas- 
sengers and  32,515  kilograms  of  freight. 

^  In  addition  to  the  regular  lines,  there  were  thirteen  summer  routes  flown 
during  the  past  year  which  transported  10,823  passengers.  Among  the  regular 
lines,  the  one  operating  from  Basle,  Brussels,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam  was 
the  busiest,  followed  by  the  Zurich-Basle-Paris  route. 
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GERMAN  CROP  RETURNS 

l    ','JJ  *ri'</7   "iff''-'    rHii»i  W>oiTJfl._mf>^»-^^  ^   '*nTffo  until  Anv^ia-i 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  December  28,  1928. — The  final  official  German  crop  reports  for 

1928  fulfil  the  earlier  satisfactory  anticipations.  The  totals  show  that  this 
year's  crop  constitutes  a  post-war  record,  surpassing  the  previous  favourable 
year  of  1925. 

The  following  tables  illustrate  the  comparative  returns  for  the  years  1913, 
1925,  1927,  and  1928  of  field  crops:— 

Amounts  in  1,000  Tons 

Commodity                                     1913  1925  1927  1928 

Wheat                                                   4,036  3,217  3,280  3.854 

Spelt                                                         438    138  168 

Rye                                                     10,130  8,063  6,833  8,522 

Barley                                                    3.035  2,599  2,738  3,347 

Oats                                                      8,615  5,585  6,347  6,996 

Potatoes                                               44,013  41,718  37,550  41,269 

Peas     131  133 

Beans     141  162 

Vetches     45  53 

Lupines                                                  ....  ....  61  53 

Sugar  beets     10.854  11.011 

Mangolds     24,389  22,644 

Turnips     6,836  7,992 

Carrots     583  549 

Cabbage     1,022  821 

Rape     38  24 

Clover     9.682  7.984 

Lucerne     1.786  1,488 

Meadow  hay                                        25,833    23,939  20,713 

From  these  figures  it  is  observed  that  of  the  principal  items  the  total  bread 
grains  are  22-4  per  cent;  potatoes,  9  9  per  cent;  and  sugar  beets,  1-4  per  cent 
higher;  while  mangolds  are  7-2  per  cent  and  the  total  hay  crop  14-8  per  cent 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year  (1927).  In  the  case  of  grains  and  potatoes  there 
is  also  a  considerable  improvement  in  quality,  while  the  fall  in  the  hay  crop  has 
caused  a  shortage  in  various  district?. 

In  comparing  the  1928  figures  with  those  of  1913,  it  should  be  noted  that 
these  are  the  present  boundaries  of  Germany.  It  is  emphasized  also  that 
the  cause  of  the  crops  being  less  than  in  the  pre-war  year  is  due  to  the 
impoverishing  of  the  cultivated  areas  during  and  since  the  war  by  the  lack  of 
fertilizers.  The  improvement  shown  during  1928  is  the  result  of  favourable 
weather  conditions,  more  intensive  working  of  the  land,  better  selection  and 
treatment  of  seed,  together  with  the  use  of  more  modern  methods. 

It  is  felt  that  to  again  reach  the  satisfactory  condition  that  obtained  pre- 
war, grain  prices  will  have  to  improve.  Present  wheat  prices  on  the  Berlin 
market  per  ton  are  R.M.203  to  R.M.205,  and  for  rye  R.M.201  to  R.M.203,  as 
compared  with  R.M.235  to  238  and  R.M.233  to  236  respectively  at  the  same 
time  last  year  (R.M.I  =23  82  cents).  Owing  to  the  high  prices  for  feeding 
stuffs,  a  large  proportion  of  the  bread  grains  are  being  used  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. Stocks  in  the  hands  of  farmers  are  larger  than  last  year,  and  develop- 
ment is  looked  forward  to  with  less  anxiety.  The  low  prices  have  curtailed  the 
clearing  off  of  debts,  but  next  year's  field  preparations  are  completed  and  the 
condition  of  the  winter  crops  is  more  favourable  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  BARLEY 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  January  2,  1929,  that  the  German  Government  has  issued  a  third  decree 
under  date  of  December  27,  1928,  by  which  the  original  decree  of  September  27, 
1928,  governing  the  importation  of  barley  from  the  United  States  is  further 
extended  to  remain  in  force  until  February  28,  1929.  (The  content  of  the 
original  decree  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1929: 
October  20,  1928,  page  563.) 
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THE  PORTUGUESE  MARKET* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICES 

The  distance  of  Montreal  from  Lisbon  is  2,950  nautical  miles,  and  from 
Oporto  2,900.  The  distances  between  New  York  and  these  two  ports  are  respec- 
tively 3,025  and  2,944  miles.  The  distance  between  London  and  Lisbon  is  1,035 
miles,  and  between  London  and  Oporto  877  miles;  from  Liverpool  the  distances 
are  998  and  837  respectively.   By  rail,  Lisbon  is  656  kilometres  from  Madrid. 

A  list  of  the  various  steamship  services  serving  Lisbon  is  on  file  at  th^e 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PORTUGUESE  CURRENCY 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Lisbon  for 
the  following  on  the  currency  of  Portugal: — 

The  monetary  unit  of  Portugal  is  the  escudo,  the  par  value  of  which  is  4s.  5id.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  escudo  was  quoted  at  3s.  5|d.  This  downward  trend  had,  however, 
been  in  evidence  for  some  considerable  time.  At  the  beginning  of  1919,  when  the  currencies 
of  the  allied  countries  were  freed  from  control,  a  rapid  decline,  occurred  which  was  not 
arrested  until  the  escudo  touched  Hd.  in  July,  1924. 

In  August,  1924,  the  Government  took  'control  of  the  situation  and  passed  a  decree 
requiring  75  per  cent  of  all  export  paper  to  be  deposited  with  the  Caixa  Geral  de  Depositos 
for  which  the  holders  received  escudos  at  the  rate  of  Esc.94$75  to  the  pound  sterling.  The 
control  centred  in  the  latter  institution  was  eventually  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Portugal, 
the  present  position  being  that  50  per  cent  of  export  paper  is  reserved  to  the  Government 
at  the  fixed  rate  of  Esc.98$75,  the  balance  being-  available  to  the  holder. 

The  result  of  this  measure  was  an  immediate  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  escudo 
which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  fairly  well  maintained.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  the  established  rate  is  not  strictly  economic,  in  consequence  of  which  a  free,  but  illegal, 
market  exists  in  which  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  at  present  is  between  108  and  109 
escudos  to  the  pound  sterling.  It  has  shown  signs  of  weakening  recently.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  free  market,  business  would  to-day  be  at  a  standstill,  for  authority  to  purchase  exchange 
at  the  official  rate  of  Esc.  98S75  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  then  can  only 
be  secured  if  the  banks  hold  sufficient  sterling  cover.  The  stabilization  of  the  escudo  is  a 
problem  which  still  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  Bank  of  Portugal  ife  the  sole  bank  of  issue  an  Portugal.  Its  notes  are  backed  by 
a  gold  reserve  of  between  8  and  9  per  cent.  The  bank's  silver  reserve  was  sold  in  1924  for 
the  sum  of  £1,500,000  sterling. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  in  official  use  in  Portugal  and  should  be  employed  in 
making  quotations.  The  ancient  and  modern  weights  and  measures  in  Portugal 
are  as  follows: — 

Lineal  Capacity 
Palmo   0.220  metres  For  liquid — 

Vara  5  palmos  Quartilho   0.350  litres 

Braca  2  varas  Canada  4  quartilhos 

Legoa   .  5,000  metres  Almude  12  canadas 

For  grain — 

Alqueire  14  litres 

Weight  Fanga  2  alqueires 

Onca                                 28.687  grams  Moio 60  al<lueires 

Arratel  16  ongas  Measures  of  Land 

Arroba  32  arrateis  Are  100  square  metres 

Quintal  4  arrobas  Hectare  100  ares 

Centavo  Currency 

Escudo  100  centavos 

Conto   1,000  escudos 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  area  and  population,  ports  and  trade 
routes,  standard  of  living  and  types  of  imported  products,  was  published  in  our  last  issue. 
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LANGUAGE 

Portuguese  is  trie  national  language.  The  majority  of  the  business  men  in 
the  ports  speak  English  or  French;  the  Portuguese  have  a  leaning  towards 
French.  Outside  the  leading  cities — Lisbon  and  Oporto — it  is  rare,  however, 
to  find  any  other  language  than  Portuguese.  It  is  preferable  to  avoid  using 
Spanish  and  to  use  French,  if  English  is  not  understood.  In  general,  the  French 
language  is  preferable  to  English  for  corresponding  with  pure  Portuguese  firms. 
Otherwise,  it  is  preferable  to  use  English  than  any  other  language,  as  many  firms 
have  had  English  connections  through  centuries. 

QUOTATIONS 

Exporters  should  always  quote  c.i.f.  to  the  most  convenient  port  for  the 
importer.  There  are  only  two  that  can  be  considered,  the  first  and  chief  being 
Lisbon  and  the  second  Oporto.  There  is  no  direct  steamship  connection  between 
Canada  and  Portugal;  shipments  can  be  made  via  New  York  or  England.  To 
the  northern  port  of  Oporto  it  is  preferable  to  ship  via  England — Liverpool,  for 
example — as  there  is  close  relationship  between  Oporto  and  England  owing  to 
the  port  wine  trade.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Canadian  factories  are  of  little  interest 
to  the  Portuguese  importer. 

Not  only  should  quotations  be  in  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
but  also,  if  possible,  in  Portuguese  currency  or  sterling.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not  as  acceptable  as  sterling;  indeed,  quotations  in 
United  States  currency  would  be  preferred  to  Canadian  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  exchange  rate  of  Canada  is  not  often  obtainable.  Although  it  is  admitted 
that  it  is  better  to  introduce  Canadian  currency  wherever  possible,  in  this  case 
it  is  preferable  to  quote  in  sterling  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  local  exchange. 

BANKING  FACILITIES 

There  is  a  British  bank  in  Portugal,  the  Bank  of  London  and  South  America, 
Limited,  with  offices  at  44  Rua  Aurea,  Lisbon,  and  9  Rua  do  Infante  D. 
Henrique,  Oporto.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  of  £4,000,000,  a  subscribed 
capital  of  £3,540,000,  and  a  reserve  fund  of  £3,000,000.  It  issues  a  monthly 
review,  which  not  only  covers  its  South  American  activities,  but  also  the  ports 
of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  giving  a  very  fair  resume  of  the  market  and,  particularly 
good  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  of  codfish  arrivals.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
firms  desiring  to  enter  Portuguese  trade,  the  bank  would  probably  be  prepared 
to  suggest  the  names  of  agents  and  to  give  statistical  information  relative  to 
particular  trades  if  the  local  managers  are  written  to. 

The  banking  system  of  Portugal  closely  resembles  that  of  Spain.  A  large 
number  are  private  firms  carrying  on  other  enterprises  besides  banking.  The 
two  leading  joint-stock  banks  are  the  State  Bank  (the  Banco  de  Portugal)  and 
the  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarine  The  banking  system  is  modelled  on  con- 
tinental lines  and,  generally  speaking,  is  not  a  deposit  bank  business.  As  a  rule, 
Portuguese  banks  do  not  have  many  branches  and  most  banking  work  is  con- 
fined to  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  In  1891  the  Banco  de  Portugal  received  a  forty- 
years'  monopoly  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  It  has  good  foreign  con- 
nections. 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

The  usual  facilities  are  available  to  secure  credit  information  about  Portu- 
guese firms,  and  the  services  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan 
can  also  be  utilized  for  securing  reports  on  prospective  customers.  Credit  infor- 
mation on  certain  selected  Portuguese  importers  has  already  been  filed  with  the 
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Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Undoubtedly,  through  Canadian 
bank  channels,  further  information  can  also  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  cus- 
tomer's standing. 

GRANTING  CREDIT 

Credit  information  on  firms  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  Portugal.  The 
granting  of  credit  will  probably  be  limited  to  either  a  purely  Portuguese  firm 
or  to  an  Anglo-Portuguese  firm.  There  is  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Portugal,  both  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  to  which  most  of  the  British  firms  belong. 
The  Germans  grant  very  favourable  terms;  it  was  stated  by  one  agricultural 
implement  house  that  they  were  granted  up  to  three  years'  credit  by  their 
German  suppliers.  French  and  Belgian  firms  also  probably  give  larger  credit 
than  the  British.  The  question  of  granting  credit  after  a  firm  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  depends  upon  the  line  to  be  sold  and  the  confidence 
established  between  the  exporter  and  the  importer.  It  is  useless  for  a  Canadian 
house,  however,  to  write  and  say  that  they  want  a  credit  opened  in  Canada  or 
that  the  terms  necessary  are  cash  against  documents.  It  is  regrettable  that 
more  Canadian  exporters  do  not  first  of  all,  before  they  offer  terms,  request 
information  as  to  the  prevailing  business  method  in  that  particular  trade  in 
the  country,  and  the  basis  on  which  credits  are  extended  to  reliable  firms  by 
European  shippers.  If  this  were  done,  rather  than  making  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
that  the  terms  must  be  cash  against  documents,  probably  more  business  could 
be  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  it 
must  be  appreciated,  for  example,  that  if  a  firm  sells  cooperage  to  an  old- 
established  port  wine  house  in  Oporto,  large  credit  facilities  could  be  granted 
with  the  fullest  safety,  but  to  give  similar  terms  to  a  small  Portuguese  agent 
in  Lisbon  would  be  courting  disaster.  Undoubtedly,  in  such  lines  as  machinery 
long  credit  terms  have  to  be  given.  To  do  this  it  is  often  necessary  that  the 
firm  send  its  own  representative,  if  the  business  warrants,  so  that  by  actually 
coming  into  contact  with  the  importers  that  close  relationship  which  is  necessary 
for  the  granting  of  credit,  be  established  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  well  as  the 
expert  technical  advice  for  the  manufacturing  end.  The  partial-payment  system 
will  have  to  be  adopted  in  some  instances,  and  this  plan  is  perhaps  preferable 
to  giving  no  credit  at  all.  Certainly  in  most  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote 
r.i.f.  prices,  and  at  least  grant  credit  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  documents 
to  be  taken  up  when  the  goods  have  arrived  and  after  they  have  been  examined. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  probability  the  Portuguese  importer  has  little 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  exporter  who  perhaps  wishes  cash  in  advance,  and 
his  facilities  are  probably  far  more  scanty  for  finding  out  what  the  position  of 
the  Canadian  seller  is.  Wherever  possible  sufficient  credit  should  be  granted 
for  the  purchaser  to  check  his  purchase  in  advance  of  payment,  in  preliminary 
orders,  and  any  subsequent  business,  after  mutual  confidence  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  two  houses,  could  be  on  terms  of  the  general  practice  of  the 
country  in  a  particular  line.   Adequate  knowledge  is  the  basis  of  granting  credit. 

PROTESTING  DRAFTS 

Articles  293  and  314  of  the  Portuguese  Commercial  Code  govern  the  pro- 
testation of  drafts.  It  is  stated  that  if  the  bearer  of  a  bill  of  a  definite  sight 
term  does  not  present  it  for  acceptance  within  the  fixed  period,  or  fails  to  protest 
non-acceptance  within  eight  days,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  enforce  its  amount, 
or  the  deposit,  or  the  endorser's  payment,  and  only  retains  the  power  to  claim 
against  the  drawer,  except  in  case  of  force  majeure.  If  a  bill  remains  unpaid 
when  due,  the  bearer  must  have  it  protested  or  forfeit  the  right  to  bring  action 
against  the  drawer  and  endorsers,  but  he  still  has  the  right  to  bring  proceedings 
against  the  acceptor. 
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The  necessity  of  protesting  is  made  very  clear,  and  exporters  should  always 
be  prepared,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  have  this  done.  The  time  limit  to  protest  a 
draft  is  three  days,  inclusive  of  the  day  the  bill  falls  due,  but  if  not  protested 
within  fifteen  days  after  due  date,  the  bill  to  be  protested  has  first  to  be  mani- 
fested at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  which  means  that  the  holder  is  liable  to  a 
tax  of  14-2  per  cent  on  interest,  which  is  calculated  on  the  amount  of  the  bill 
at  a  minimum  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  if  a  higher  rate  is  not  indicated  on 
the  bill.  Banks  do  not  undertake  such  operations.  When  a  bill  has  been  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  protesting  can  be  taken  during  the  next  five  years. 
Protests  for  non-payment  are  essential  in  order  to  force  endorsers  to  meet  their 
obligations.  Drawers  of  accepted  drafts  can,  if  the  drawee  becomes  insolvent, 
benefit  as  common  creditors. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Goods  in  Portugal  are  distributed  from  two  main  centres:  Lisbon  for  the  south 
and  middle  and  Oporto  for  the  north.  The  goods  are  carried  from  these  two  dis- 
tributing centres  by  water  along  the  coast  or  up  the  rivers  or  by  rail  where  this 
is  possible.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  network  of  roads  and  railways,  distribution 
is  hampered.  The  biggest  distribution  centre  with  the  best  facilities  is  the 
capital,  Lisbon.  For  some  products  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  an  agent 
in  both  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  as  the  trades  may  be  local.  If,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  establish  a  sales  organization  for  manufactured  goods,  it  must  be 
placed  at  first  in  Lisbon,  as  the  capital  draws  to  its  centre  all  classes  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  division  of  territory  should  therefore  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  north  and  south  Portugal  for  such  lines  as  leather,  wall- 
papers, and  canned  foodstuffs.  It  is  probably  best  to  have  two  agents:  one  in 
the  north  and  one  in  the  south.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinc- 
tion in  the  codfish  trade  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  Whilst  Lisbon  requires 
Norwegian,  Oporto,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  Newfoundland  cod. 

AGENTS 

A  reliable  local  agent  for  many  lines  is  an  absolute  necessity.  First  of  all, 
he  can  speak  the  language;  and  secondly,  he  has  the  credit  information  and 
local  knowledge  which  is  so  essential  to  doing  business.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  sell  to  Portuguese  by  catalogues  written  in  English.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
create  a  mail-order  business,  and  a  sales  organization  or  a  branch  would  not 
be  warranted  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Where  goods  arrive  in  a  condition  in 
which  they  need  reprocessing,  this  can  be  done  when  the  local  agent  has  the 
facilities,  which  it  is  desirable  he  should  have  in  such  a  trade  as  that  of  codfish. 
In  certain  lines,  of  course,  it  will  even  be  necessary  to  furnish  some  small  stocks 
to  the  local  agent,  as  he  will  not  be  able  to  carry  them  until  he  has  worked  up 
a  business  in  the  lines  desired.  The  number  of  reliable  local  agents  is  not  large, 
and  it  will  probably  be  best  to  encourage  young  active  men  of  known  integrity. 
There  are  a  number  of  English  merchant  houses  in  a  small  way  who  have  been 
established  in  Portugal  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  danger  is  that  these  firms 
may  even  represent  two  rival  manufacturers  of  the  same  proeluct. 

BRUSSELS  INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  FAIR 

The  tenth  Brussels  International  Fair  will  be  held  from  April  3  to  10.  This 
fair  is  under  the  management  of  the  municipal  authorities  and  is  supported  by 
the  Government.  As  illustrating  its  growth,  there  were  1,602  exhibitors  at  the 
first  fair  and  over  3,000  at  that  in  1928,  of  whom  over  one-third  were  foreign 
and  representative  of  thirty  nations.  This  fair  is  attended  almost  exclusively 
by  buyers  and  sellers.  Canadian  exporters  would  have  ample  time  to  transfer 
their  exhibits  from  the  British  Industries  Fair  to  Brussels.  A  month  elapse- 
between  the  close  of  the  one  and  the  opening  of  the  other. 
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DOCUMENTATION  FOR  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  November  26,  1928. — As  this  office  has  had  recently  a  number 
of  inquiries  in  regard  to  documentation  for  shipments  to  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  the  instructions  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

The  regulations  are  really  very  simple. 

The  entire  territory  is  under  one  central  customs  administration  and  the 
regulations  are  the  same  for  all  the  islands. 

No  special  form  of  invoice  is  necessary,  but  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to 
say  that  no  invoice  is  required.  The  goods  must  be  accompanied  by  some 
declaration  showing  numbers,  weights,  sizes  and  values  with  description  of  the 
goods  themselves.  Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  or,  failing  that,  f.o.b.  seaboard  and/or 
inland  point  with  particulars  of  carrying  charges. 

Manufacturers  should  note,  however,  that  customs  duties  are  not  of  neces- 
sity levied  on  the  values  shown  in  the  invoice,  but  in  any  one  of  three  ways, 
as  follows: — 

(1)  On  what  is  in  effect  the  c.i.f.  price  established  by  the  invoice. 

(2)  On  what  is  the  current  "price"  established  by  and  published  in  an 
official  list  called  the  Javasche  C  our  ant — without  reference  to  any 
invoice  declaration,  but  representing  an  average  c.i.f.  valuation. 

(3)  On  a  basis  of  so  much  per  unit  of  weight,  measurement  or  quantity — 
e.g.  candles,  per  100  kilograms,  12  fl.;  or  playing  cards  (European), 
loose  or  sheet,  per  kilogram,  1.50  fl. — and  as  laid  down  in  the  customs 
tariff  itself. 

Duty  under  (1)  of  course  is  levied  only  for  articles  calling  for  ad  valorem 
assessment  but  not  listed  in  the  Javasche  Courant.  This  publication  is  fairly 
comprehensive  for  staple  lines  and  is  amended  quarterly. 

The  only  special  certificates,  etc.,  ordinarily  called  for  are  certificates  of 
origin  and  health  (or  both  in  one)  in  the  case  of  fresh  fruit.  This  declaration 
must  be  signed  in  duplicate  by  a  recognized  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  other  competent  authority  in  the  country  of  origin.  The  import 
of  live  animals  also  calls  for  a  health  certificate  signed  by  a  veterinary  or  other 
competent  official. 

As  in  most  countries,  there  are  complications  here  when  documents  do  not 
arrive  before  the  shipment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  referring  to  and  considering 
terms,  exporters  should  realize  that  a  letter  for  this  part  of  the  world  may 
reach  its  destination  with  a  so-called  sight  draft  attached  long  before  the 
goods  themselves,  which  means  that  if  the  importer  takes  up  the  documents  at 
once  he  has  paid  to  the  bank  money  which  will  yield  him  no  return  at  all 
pending  arrival  and  disposal  of  the  shipment. 

WORLD'S   WHEAT   SUPPLIES   AND  REQUIREMENTS 

On  the  basis  of  statistical  information  available  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  the  quantity  of  wheat  theoretically  available 
for  export  on  August  1,  1928,  amounted  to  about  450  million  bushels  in  Canada, 
321  million  bushels  in  the  United  States,  33  million  bushels  in  Argentina,  and 
25  million  bushels  in  Australia,  or  altogether  a  total  of  829  million  bushels. 
For  the  commercial  year  ending  July  31,  1929,  there  must  be  added  to  the 
above  quantity  the  amount  of  wheat  that  may  probably  be  exported  by  a  series 
of  other  surplus  wheat-producing  countries  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
the  probable  exportable  surplus  of  the  new  crops  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
which  are  now  being  cut. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  export  surplus  of  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Algeria,  and  Tunis  during  1928-29  will  approximate  75  million 
bushels;  but  India  and  Soviet  Russia  will  not  figure  as  exporters  of  wheat  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  the  former  country  having  a  light  crop,  while  the  Russian 
crop,  although  fairly  large,  was  badly  distributed  territorially  in  regard  to 
exportation.  The  prospects  of  the  new  crop  in  Argentina  and  Australia  are 
favourable,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  from  all 
countries  theoretically  available  for  importing  countries  during  1928-29  will 
amount  to  1,180  million  bushels. 

Taking  into  account  the  probable  requirements  of  importing  countries,  it 
appears  that  the  available  supplies  of  wheat  are  sufficient  to  cover  consumption 
requirements  until  the  next  harvest  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  to  assure 
a  large  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  present  season. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Bermuda  Increases  Tariff  Preference  to  Canada 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  the  table 
of  customs  duties  to  be  levied  in  Bermuda  during  the  year  1929.  The  most 
notable  change  in  the  tariff  is  an  increase  in  the  preference  accorded  to  Canada 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  There  has  been  in  force  in  Bermuda 
a  10  per  cent  surtax  on  ordinary  duties.  Under  the  1925  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  Bermuda  was  to  remove  this  surtax  on  Canadian  goods  (other  than 
wines,  liquors,  and  tobaccos),  and  subsequent  tariffs  were  modified  accord- 
ingly. 

The  new  tariff  in  force  since  January  1,  1929,  increases  this  surtax  to  25 
per  cent  and  Canadian  goods  are  still  exempt  from  it.  The  same  preference  is 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  prevailing  Bermuda  rate  on  most  manufactured  goods  under  the  present 
and  former  tariff  is: — 

Empire  Origin  Non-Empire  Origin 

1928  tariff  '   10%  ad  valorem  10%  ad  valorem 

(no  surtax)  plus  10%  of  duty 

(i.e.  11%  ad  val.) 

1929  tariff   10%  ad  valorem  10%  ad  valorem 

(no  surtax)  plus  25%  of  duty 

(i.e.  12£%  ad  val.) 

In  the  case  of  wines,  liquors,  and  tobaccos,  the  surtax  under  the  1929  tariff 
becomes  22J  per  cent  when  the  goods  are  of  Empire  origin  as  compared  with 
the  25  per  cent  surtax  when  of  non-British  origin. 

Fresh  pork  is  subjected  to  a  new  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  (20  per  cent  plus  25  per 
cent  surtax)  when  of  foreign  origin.  The  corresponding  rates  previously  were 
10  per  cent  and  11  per  cent  respectively. 

There  are  a  few  other  changes  of  relatively  minor  importance.  Wheat  flour 
remains  on  the  free  list,  and  is  exempt  from  duty  from  all  countries. 

Canada  Granted  Tariff  Preference  in  British  North  Borneo 

Information  has  been  received  that  the  British  preferential  rebate  of  25  per 
cent  of  duty  allowed  under  the  North  Borneo  customs  tariff  on  imports  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  has  been  extended 
to  Canadian  goods  of  those  descriptions.  The  preference  to  Great  Britain  began 
on  December  1,  1927.  The  goods  affected  are:  chemicals  and  dyes;  cloth, 
clothing,  haberdashery;  cutlery;  earthenware,  crockery,  and  porcelain;  glass- 
ware; machinery  and  machines;  metals;  perfumery;  timepieces;  vehicles; 
vessels. 
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On  all  these  except  glassware  the  general  tariff  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  British  preferential  rate  now  applicable  to  Canada  7£  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  corresponding  rates  on  glassware  are  5  per  cent  and  3|  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

In  order  that  goods  may  be  granted  this  preference,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin.  The  text  and  form  of  this  certifi- 
cate may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 

Modification  in  Cuban  Paper  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  that  a  Cuban 
Customs  Circular,  No.  104,  was  gazetted  on  January  2,  allowing  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent  of  the  import  duties  on  paper  required  by  book  printers  in  the  print- 
ing of  books.  In  order  to  enjoy  this  privilege  importers  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  certain  regulations  to  ensure  that  the  paper  will  be  used  for  printing  books. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  14 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  14,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  7,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France   .Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  ,  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  . .   ....   .  .Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  .  .Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay.  Peso 

Cuba.  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  tBaht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  .  .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados   .$  ) 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  j 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

*  Pesos  per 


Parity 
.1407 
.1390 
.1930 


.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.86§ 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.1930 
.2680 

1.0805 
.1930 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4244 
.5462 
.1217 
.9733 
.4985 

4.8665 
.1930 

1.0342 

1.0000 
.4020 


Week  ending 
January  7, 
1929 


Week  ending 
January  14, 
1929 


.3650 
.4985 
.4424 
.5678 
4.86§ 

1.0000 

1.0000 
.0392 
.0392 

United  States  dollar 


;  .1415 

$  ■ 

1415 

.1394 

.1392 

.0072 

.0072 

.0297 

.0297 

.2676 

.2673 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.2386 

.2381 

4.8648 

4 

.8619 

.0129 

.0129 

.4028 

.4020 

.1753 

.1754 

.0525 

.0524 

.0176 

.0176 

.2674 

.2672 

.0451 

.0451 

.0060 

.0060 

.1637 

.1636 

.2683 

.2680 

.1931 

.1929 

1.0021 

1 

.0023 

.4228 

.4228 

.1194 

.1195 

.1214 

.1212 

.9746 

.9747 

2.0720* 

2 

.0650* 

4.008 

4 

.0093 

.1929 

.1934 

1.0322 

1 

.0311 

1.0031 

1 

.0003 

.4030 

.4029 

.6375 

.6396 

.3662 

.3691 

.4600 

.4565 

.4547 

.4548 

.4549 

.5650 

4.8400 

4 

.8638 

1.00 1— 1.002  1.013— 1.011 
1.001 


0391 
0390! 


1.02  —1.003 
.0391 
.0391 
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MR.  STEVENS'  ITINERARY 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  to  South  Africa,  is  now  undertaking  a  tour  of  the 
Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  his  territory.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  his  tour,  Mr.  Stevens  will  proceed  to  Lima,  Peru,  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  office  which  is  to  be  opened  there. 

Mr.  Stevens  will  be  in  Montreal  until  January  26  and  will  thereafter  visit 
the  following  cities: — 

Drummondville  January  28  Quebec  February  1 

Granby  January  29  and  30    Toronto  From  February  4 

Three  Rivers  January  31 

Firms  in  the  Montreal  area  desiring  to  interview  Mr.  Stevens  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  H.  C.  Beatty,  Assistant  Secretary,  Montreal  Board  of  Trade; 
in  that  of  Toronto  with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence 
Department,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto;  and  in  that  of  the 
other  towns  referred  to,  with  their  respective  boards  of  trade. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  -respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated 

Foodstuffs 

36.  Chum  Salmon  for  West  Africa. — An  organization  trading  to  West  Africa  is  open 
to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  shippers.  All  quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Lagos  for  talis, 
packed  in  cases  containing  48  tins  with  an  attractive  label,  suitable  for  the  native  trade. 
Samples  required. 

37.  Canned  Fish,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  of  importers  of  canned  and  pre- 
served goods  in  Palestine  are  desirous  of  forming  a  connection  with  Canadian  packers  of 
canned  and  preserved  salmon,  sardines  and  other  fish;  also  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
foodstuffs  generally,  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

38.  Mevts;  Lard;  Jams;  Preserved  Fruits. — A  commercial  agency  in  Colombia,  hav- 
ing their  head  office  dn  Barranquilla  with  branches  throughout  the  republic,  desire  to  reprer 
sent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  meats,  lard,  jams,  and  preserved  fruits. 

39.  Flour. — A  firm  of  importers  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,,  wish  to  secure  the  exclusive 
representation  for  Czechoslovakia  of  a  first-class  Canadian  flour  mill. 

40.  Wheat. — A  commercial  agency  in  Colombia,  having  their  head  office  in  Barranquilla 
with  branches  throughout  the  republic,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wiheat. 

Miscellaneous 

41.  Crude  Drugs. — An  ajrent  in  Hamburg,  specializing  in  the  sale»of  crude  drugs,  wishes 
to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  radix  senega?  (senega  root),  cortex  cascarce 
sagradce,  castor eum  canadense. 

42.  Slippers  and  Mocassins. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  importers 
in  New  Zealand  desire  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  firm  in  a  position  to  export  slippers  and 
mocassins. 

43.  Wire  Goods. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and  brokers  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wire  goods,  including  cloths,  gauze,  etc. 
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44.  Animal  Hair. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Hamburg  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  cow  and  horse  mane  and  tail  hair  and  hog  hair.  _ 

45.  Animal  Products— An  agent  in  Hamburg  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  animal  products  such  as  hair,  oasings,  hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  with  a  view  to 
acting  for  them  dn  the  sale  of  these  products  to  German  importers. 

46.  Lumber.— A  firm  of  lumber  importers  and  agents  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are 
desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas  fir,  birch,  and  otiher  kinds 
of  lumber  saleable  in  the  German  market. 

47.  Cement. — A  commercial  agency  in  Colombia,  having  their  head  office  in  Barran- 
quilla  with  branches  throughout  the  republic,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
cement.  . 

48.  Iron  and  Steel. — A  commercial  agency  in  Colombia,  having  their  head  office  m 
Barranquilla  with  branches  throughout  the  republic,  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 
of  iron  and  steel. 

EXPERIMENTAL  SAILING  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PORTS  TO 

MEXICO 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  arranged  to  subsidize 
an  experimental  sailing  from  British  Columbia  ports  to  Mexico,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  steamer  Lycia,  operated  by  the  Canadian  Transport  Company, 
Limited,  Vancouver,  and  sailing  from  Vancouver  about  the  middle  of  February 
for  a  Mexican  port,  probably  Manzanillo.  Application  for  space  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Canadian  Transport  Company,  Limited,  Vancouver. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Melita,  Jan.  24;  Beaverford,  Feb.  1;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  15— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Jan.  25;   Carinaldo,  Feb.  8 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Fanad  Head,  Jan.  25;  Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Fanada  Head,  Jan.  25;   Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  2;  Salacia,  Jan.  25;  Carinaldo,  Feb. 
8 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Valemore,  Jan.  24;  Ariano,  Feb.  8 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  25;  Minnedosa,  Feb.  1;  Metagama,  Feb.  8;  Mont- 
royal,  Feb.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  25;  Beaverford,  Feb.  1;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  8;  Beaver- 
dalet,  Feb.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb. 
13 — both  Canadian  National;  Valemore,  Jan.  25;   Ariano,  Feb.  8 — both  Furness  Line, 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  7 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific.  Jan.  24. 

To  Cherbourg,  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  County  Line,  Feb.  5. 
To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  8;  Brant  County,  Jan.  26;  Kiel, 
Feb.  12 — both  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Lilne,  Feb.  2. 

To  Itall\n  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  5. 

To  Rotterdam. — Tananger,  Jan.  22;  Bjornstjerne  Bjomson,  Feb.  5 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Glentara,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Drake. 
Feb.  13 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Jan.  26;  a  steamer,  Feb.  7 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 

To  Hull. — Valemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  25;    Idaho,  Ellerman- Wilson,  Jan.  30. 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Jan.  23;  Incemore,  Feb.  13 — both  Furness,  Withy;  Mel- 
tonian,  Jan.  28;  Davision,  Feb.  4;  Doric,  Feb.  11 — all  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard 
Line,  Jan.  21. 

To  London. — Ascania,  Jan.  21;  Aurania,  Feb.  4 — both  Cunard  Line;  Valemore,  Furness, 
Withy,  Jan.  26;  Maryland,"  Jan.  28;  Nortorian,  Feb.  11;  Megantic,  Feb.  18 — all  White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  25;  Meltonian,  Jan.  28; 
Davision,  Feb.  4 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Culberson,  American-Republics,  Jan.  24. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Jan.  24;  Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  15 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Newfoundland,  Jan.  23;  Incemore,  Feb.  13 — both  Furness, 
Silvia,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  12;  Nerissa,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  5— both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  8. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports, — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Fejb.  1, 
Feb.  15. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Jan.  25;  Fernfield,  Feb.  1  and  5 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Jan.  31 ;  Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Jan.  25;  Lady  Hawkins, 
Feb.  8 — both  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Jan.  31 ;  Spica,  Feb.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Jan.  23;  Ottar,  Feb.  6; 
Caledonia,  Feb.  20— all  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Feb.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Feb.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiisha, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  12. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  29;  Protesilaus,  Feb. 
19— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Hoholulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Feb.  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantdque,  Jan.  24. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Orechtdyk,  Jan.  22;  Narenta, 
Jan.  23;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  13— all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Enterprise,  Jan.  26;  London  Importer,  Feb.  10 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Grootendyk, 
Feb.  16 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Osoris,  Feb.  1;  San  Francisco,  Feb.  8 — both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerta  Colomba,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Reyes,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport, 

early  Fegruary. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  February. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electiicity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  81.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  1C  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923),    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malay  a  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Maiket  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
ggi  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 

r  factures:  Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.    Cahle  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Mill  in,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Ad. Iress  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands.  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica.  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
ineludos  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
E<iypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

ILunburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia.  Latvia,  Finlaud,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 
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India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
'Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras. Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siain.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand  . 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minster   House,    Adderly    street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  Eugland. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cahle   Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commit 
sioner,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frit  com. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land. South  Wales  and  South  Midlands/) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street.  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address.  Cantracom. 

b  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE   COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1928  (Nos.  1275  to  1300  inclusive),  is  being  sent  out 
with  this  issue.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  fori 
future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index,  in  bound  volumes, 
or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  (with  the,  exception  of 
those  which  may  be  out  of  print),  as  well  as  additional  copies  of  the  index, 
may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

fe^:>H  '  /  Mb  ;  f      i&Nonl^9  n 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  STEAMSHIPS  SERVICE  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Tkade  Commissioner 
(Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency.) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  28,  1928.— Two  Canadian  National  steamships, 
the  Canadian  Pioneer  and  the  Canadian  Planter,  will  meet  off  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  of  South  America  during  the  last  week  of  December,  both  carry- 
ing full  cargoes.   The  Canadian  Planter,  bound  for  Halifax,  has  on  board 
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maize,  canary  seed,  corn-beef,  linseed,  bundles  of  willow  and  of  wool;  while 
the  cargo  of  the  Candian  Pioneer  is  made  up  of  automobile  tires  and  tubes, 
automobiles,  trucks,  rubber  cement,  rubber  belting,  agricultural  implements, 
phonographs,  meat-slicer  machines,  surgical  rubber  gloves,  steel  office  furniture, 
newsprint  and  writing  papers,  refrigerators,  canvas  running  shoes,  white  pine 
lumber,  meat-saw  machinery,  whisky,  etc.  The  Canadian  Planter,  which  has 
just  left  for  Canada,  brought  on  her  south-bound  voyage  office  steel  furniture, 
rubber  tires,  dry  batteries,  sewing  machines,  printing  paper,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, radio  instruments  and  loud  speakers,  rubber  belting  and  hose,  newsprint, 
and  canvas  shoes. 

This  service  during  its  first  six  months  of  existence  has  done  much  to  stimu- 
late the  sale  of  Canadian  products  in  these  far  southern  republics  and  the  pro- 
gress already  made  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

ARGENTINE  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Official  figures  just  issued  give  the  total  value  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  Argentina  during  the  eleven  months  to  the  end  of  November  as  $1,715,- 
000,000  against  $1,704,023,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The 
favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1928  amounted  to 
$119,000,000. 

Argentine  foreign  imports  comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  those  of  the  whole 
continent.  Add  the  foreign  purchases  of  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  this  total  is  over  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  South  America.  Half 
the  merchandise  which  South  America  buys  enters  at  three  ports  touched  by 
Canadian  National  steamers — namely,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos 
Aires. 

Canadian  exporters  should  make  every  effort  to  get  a  foothold  as  early  as 
possible  in  this  market  which  offers  such  a  valuable  field  for  development. 
There  is  a  chain  of  Canadian  banks  encircling  South  America,  Canadian  National 
ships  are  now  firmly  established,  and  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
sioners are'  at  the  chief  commercial  centres.  Every  facility  is  thus  offered  to 
the  Canadian  producer.  The  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires  has  window 
and  showroom  space  offering  in  the  best  locations  of  the  city  to  Canadian  goods 
which  are  competitive,  and  he  invites  manufacturers  to  send  catalogues  and 
prices. 

EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  28,  1928. — The  operations  of  the  Canadian  Exhibition 
Commission,  which  is  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  and  has  its  headquarters  in  London,  England,  are  perhaps  not  fully 
appreciated  by  Canadian  producers  generally.  Its  object  is  to  supplement,  as 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  Empire  sales  promotion  work  of  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Exhibition  Commissioner  to  collect 
information  regarding  all  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  that  area,  to  decide  where 
to  exhibit,  the  nature  of  the  exhibition,  what  class  of  the  public  to  cater  for, 
whether  trader  or  consumer,  and  what  particular  products  will  interest  it. 
The  actual  display  of  the  Canadian  products  is  carried  on  at  the  annual  trade 
exhibitions,  Empire  shopping  weeks,  bazaars,  sales  of  work,  and  similar  displays. 
Assistance  is  given  to  retailers  in  decorating  their  windows  by  the  provision  of 
suitable  material  to  supplement  and  support  the  Canadian  products  exhibited. 

In  practically  all  the  exhibitions  where  space  is  reserved  by  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board,  accommodation  is  given  to  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions 
and  Colonies.    Where  the  importance  of  the  exhibition  warrants  it,  the  Exhibi- 
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tion  Commissioner  will  reserve  additional  space  and  arrange  a  display  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  Canadian  products.  If  Canadian  firms  will  forward  their 
products,  samples,  literature,  or  whatever  they  wish  to  have  displayed  and  the 
fullest  information,  to  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission,  British  Columbia 
House,  3  Lower  Regent  Street,  S.W.I,  London,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  show 
them  at  all  suitable  exhibitions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Exhibitions  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  publicity  and  sales  efforts 
of  English  firms  than  they  do  in  Canada.  The  attendance  both  of  the  trade 
and  the  consumer  is  large,  and  the  interest  shown  in  the  displays  is  very  keen. 
Hardly  a  week  passes  without  an  exhibition  being  held  somewhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  interest  to  some  particular  branch  of  industry.  The  attendance 
at  the  British  Industries  Fair— which  is  distinctly  a  buyers'  event — last  year 
was  135,000,  and  at  the  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition— a  consumers'  fair— 600,000. 
These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  attached  to  exhibitions  as  a 
medium  for  sales  promotion.  The  Canadian  Exhibition  Commissioner  has 
reserved  a  separate  section,  comprising  floor  space  of  11,000  square  feet  at  the 
British  Industries  Fair,  which  is  to  be  held  simultaneously  at  London  and  Bir- 
mingham at  the  end  of  February,  and  also  6,000  square  feet  at  the  Ideal  Homes 
Exhibition,  which  opens  on  February  21  and  continues  till  March  23. 

At  all  recent  exhibitions,  the  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  area 
where  the  exhibition  is  being  held  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  stand.  The 
duties  of  this  official  are  to  attend  to  all  trade  inquiries,  to  act,  as  far  as  possible, 
as  a  representative  of  the  firms  exhibiting,  and  to  refer  to  them  all  inquiries 
relating  to  their  products.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition  he  prepares  a 
report  for  the  information  both  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  and  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Commissioner. 

At  the  last  exhibition  held  in  the  London  area,  the  Food  and  Cookery 
Exhibition,  it  was  decided  to  install  a  demonstration  kitchen,  because  it  was 
found  that  the  visitors  were  almost  all  consumers,  and  it  was  also  arranged 
for  samples  of  various  food  products  to  be  given  away.  The  interest  created, 
and  the  numerous  inquiries  resulting,  more  than  warranted  the  additional  trouble 
and  expenditure  involved.  It  will  in  all  probability  become  a  definite  part  of 
the  Canadian  exhibits  in  the  future,  where  such  action  is  considered  advan- 
tageous. The  possibilities  of  this  service  should  not  be  overlooked'  by  Canadian 
producers. 

The  majority  of  the  other  Dominions  and  Colonies  are  applying  one 
distinctive  brand  name  to  all  their  products.  This  action  immediately  identifies 
them,  in  the  first  place  as  Empire  products,  and  secondly  as  products  of  the 
particular  Dominion  concerned.  If  the  Canadian  producer,  particularly  of  food- 
stuffs, would  use  a  standard  brand  or  label  for  export,  it  would  render  identifica- 
tion much  simpler  to  the  consumer  who  wishes  to  purchase  Canadian  products. 
Another  advantage  would  be  that  exhibitors  would  profit  by  the  publicity  being 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  featuring  a  maple  leaf  (in  natural  colours),  with  the  word  "  Canada" 
superimposed  thereon.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  advertising  of  one  brand  is  a 
great^  deal  simpler  than  advertising  in  a  general  way  a  number  of  widely 
differing  products.  It  would  therefore  seem  advisable,  in  order  to  derive  the 
fullest  benefit  from  the  general  publicity  campaign  of  the  Empire  Marketing 
Board,  and  of  the  Canadian  Director  of  Publicity  in  Great  Britain,  that  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  brand,  or  even  a  stick-on  label,  should  be  considered. 

It  is  impossible  at  present  to  ascertain  the  definite  results  which  are  being 
obtained  by  these  activities  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  There 
i9  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  strong  sentiment  in  favour  of  trade  within  the 
Empire  is  being  created,  and  that  if  Canada  and  Canadian  producers  participate 
in  this  propaganda  work,  they  will  be  sure  to  benefit  by  the  fai -reaching 
campaign  that  is  being  carried  on. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  HAY  TRADE  IN  1928 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  9,  1929. — The  increased  demand  for  Canadian  hay  in 
this  market  which  followed  the  generally  poor  crop  harvested  in  England  in 
1927  continued,  particularly  throughout  the  first  half  of  last  year.  As  a  result 
imports  to  Liverpool  from  Canada  during  1928  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  previous  years,  being  estimated  at  254,056  bales  as  against  189,000  bales 
in  1927,  126,000  bales  in  1926  and  131,000  bales  in  1925. 

The  English  hay  crop  of  1928,  though  slightly  under  average  as  to  quantity, 
was  saved  in  excellent  condition  so  that  local  supplies  of  better  quality  hay 
were  more  in  evidence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  second  crop  last 
year,  however,  was  lighter  than  usual  in  the  North  of  England  although  this 
crop,  being  as  a  rule  of  second  or  third  quality,  is  a  relatively  unimportant 
factor  as  far  as  the  trade  in  Canadian  hay  is  concerned. 

Irish  hay  was  a  factor  in  the  Liverpool  market,  particularly  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  but  moderate  shipments  came  forward  regularly  throughout 
the  year.  Canadian  hay  from  winter  ports  generally  realizes  from  10s.  to  15s. 
per  ton  more  than  Irish  and  during  the  summer  season  from  Is.  to  5s.  more. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  Canadian  hay  to  Liverpool  depends  on  the  demand 
from  the  owners  of  the  large  number  of  heavy  transport  horses  here.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  regular  outlet.  In  the  opinion  of  several  leading  importers  con- 
sulted, the  consumption  of  Canadian  hay  in  the  Liverpool  area  would  average 
around  5,000  bales  per  week  during  the  winter  months  and  about  4,000  per  week 
during  the  summer.  The  maximum  consumption  at  any  period  of  the  year 
would  not  exceed  6,000  bales  per  week. 

The  grade  of  hay  required  in  Liverpool  is  a  No.  2  clover  mixture.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Liverpool  has  been  taking  in  recent 
years  a  better  class  of  hay  than  formerly. 

The  consumption  of  hay  in  the  Manchester  area  is  relatively  small  due  in 
part  to  the  heavier  local  supplies  available.  Manchester  favours  a  higher  per- 
centage of  clover  than  is  required  in  Liverpool. 

While  a  number  of  new  Canadian  shippers  entered  this  market  during  the 
latter  part  of  1927  and  while  consignments  from  Canada  were  heavy  in  the  first 
few  months  of  1928,  importers  state  that  a  higher  percentage  of  Canadian  hay 
was  purchased  prior  to  shipment  than  in  previous  years. 

Arrivals  from  Canada  during  the  period  from  August  to  November,  1928, 
were  heavy;  present  stocks  of  Canadian  hay  in  Liverpool  are  believed  to  be 
around  40,000  to  50,000  bales.  A  few  small  shipments  of  New  Brunswick  hay 
have  been  reported  since  the  opening  of  the  winter  ports,  but  some  difficulty  is 
being  experienced  in  disposing  of  it  at  remunerative  prices.  Shippers  are  now 
asking  around  105s.  per  long  ton  for  New  Brunswick  and  108s.  for  Quebec  and 
Ontario  hay.  Importers  do  not  appear  to  be  willing  to  purchase  in  quantities, 
however,  at  these  figures. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  December  31,  1928. — At  the  close  of  the  year  a  more  optimistic 
feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  South  Midlands,  particularly  around  Birming- 
,  ham,  than  has  been  noted  for  a  long  time  back.    Business  is  improving  in 
,  practically  all  departments  with  the  exception  of  the  iron  industry,  and  even  in 
that,  better  times  are  forecasted. 

Conditions  in  the  knitting  industry  in  Leicester  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
Continental  goods  still  underselline;  those  of  British  manufacture.  Production 
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is  averaging  50  per  cent  of  capacity.  Artificial  silk  and  outerwear  producers, 
however,  are  finding  business  good. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  Northampton  the  dullness  that  has  been 
evident  during  the  past  six  months  persists  although  export  trade  is  good.  Hides 
and  leathers  are  very  inactive  and  show  if  anything  a  tendency  to  weaken,  and 
there  is  still  a  disinclination  to  purchase  patent  leathers.  The  demand  for  repair 
bends,  however,  is  improving. 

The  automobile  and  motor  cycle  industries,  with  which  Wolverhampton 
and  Coventry  are  associated,  have  enjoyed  a  prosperous  year  and  are  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  its  continuance,  and  this  applies  also  to  the  bicycle 
trade.  The  unemployment  figure  for  this  area,  which  but  a  short  time  ago  was 
10,000,  has  dropped  to  less  than  2,000.  The  machine  tool  trade  is  beginning  to 
look  up  in  anticipation  of  the  New  Year's  demand,  while  the  lock  trade  is  flour- 
ishing. The  heavy  iron  trade,  dependent  as  it  is  largely  on  constructional 
work,  is  very  depressed.  This  situation,  however,  is  likely  to  change  with  the 
advance  of  spring. 

A  noteworthy  improvement  was  manifested  in  the  coal  trade  of  South 
Wales  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  two  weeks  before  Christmas  being  the 
best  this  area  has  had  during  the  past  two  years.  Favoured  by  good  weather 
and  an  abundance  of  tonnage,  large  stocks  of  coal  were  moved. 

CONTROL  OF  COAL  OUTPUT 

The  objects  of  the  South  Wales  Coal  Operators'  Association,  which  has 
embarked  on  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  the  coal  output,  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  To  regulate  the  output  of  the  member  collieries  according  to  the  demand 
for  coal. 

(b)  To  co-operate  or  form  in  working  arrangements  amalgamation  or  asso- 
ciation with  any  similar  organization  and  seek  to  compensate  members 
for  loss  of  output. 

To  arrive  at  a  figure  which  will  act  as  an  operating  basis  for  the  maximum 
output  allocated  to  each  producer,  each  colliery  is  requested  to  compile  figures 
showing  production  in  each  of  the  six  quarterly  periods  ending  last  June,  gross 
and  net  output.  The  latter — known  as  the  conventional  output — is  arrived  at 
by  deducting  from  the  total  output  the  quantities  used  in  colliery  consumption 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  iron  and  steel  and  any  other  products  in  works 
belonging  to  the  members  and  that  supplied  by  them  as  household  fuel  to  their 
employees.  Provision  is  made  to  deal  with  new  collieries  or  for  those  which 
were  out  of  business  through  mechanical,  engineering,  or  other  difficulties  during 
the  stated  period. 

To  ensure  the  adoption  of  this  control,  it  must  receive  the  support  of  owners 
who  in  the  three  months  ended  last  September  produced  85  per  cent  of  the  con- 
ventional output.  The  executive  committee  of  the  association  will  then  determine 
the  total  quota  for  1929  and  will  fix  for  each  member  a  maximum  output  during 
the  whole  of  1929  "  which  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  conventional 
output  of  such  members  as  the  total  annual  quota  bears  to  the  total  conventional 
output  of  all  members  ".  Each  member  will  be  entitled  to  produce  during  each 
quarter  an  amount  equal  to  one  quarter  of  such  member's  annual  quota.  If 
the  quarterly  quota  is  exceeded,  a  penalty  is  imposed  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  The 
moneys  so  collected  are  to  be  placed  in  a  fund  from  which  members  whose  net 
outputs  for  the  year  are  less  than  their  allocated  tonnage  may  be  reimbursed 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  2s.  for  every  ton  of  compensatable  efficiency. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  collieries  who  contract  for  lengthy  periods. 
Deficiencies  from  each  quarter  may  be  carried  forward  providing  that  the  annual 
consumption  is  not  in  excess  of  the  allocation  and  that  such  carrv  forwards 
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are  approved  by  the  executive  committee.  Transfer  of  allocation  from  one 
colliery  to  another  for  such  consideration  as  they  may  think  satisfactory  are 
allowable  with  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee.  Each  member  of  the 
association  will  be  required  to  pay  an  administration  charge  of  ^d.  per  ton 
quarterly. 

TIN  PLATE  TRADE 

The  last  few  weeks  have  been  quiet  in  the  tinplate  trade:  South  Wales 
prices  have  dropped  to  18s.  ($4.38)  per  standard  box — the  minimum  set  some 
time  ago  by  the  association.  The  agreement  with  American  producers  is  prob- 
ably in  part  responsible  for  the  slowing  up  of  business,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  would  naturally  be  followed  by  a  period  of  reconstruction  of 
credits  and  markets.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  should  in  the  long  run 
prove  beneficial,  as  it  will  be  easier  to  gauge  the  market  and  competition. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
geographical  situation  and  area 

Auckland,  December  1,  1928. — The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  consists  of 
two  large  and  several  small  islands  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and 
lying  some  1.200  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Australia.  The  total  area  of  the 
country  proper  is  103,285  square  miles,  of  which  the  North  Island  makes  up 
44,141,  the  South  Island  58,120,  and  small  outlying  islands  1,034.  The  two 
principal  islands  are  separated  by  Cook  Strait,  which  joins  the  Tasman  Sea  on 
the  west  with  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  which  has  an  average 
width  of  some  40  miles. 

CLIMATE 

New  Zealand's  climate  varies  from  subtropical  in  the  north  to  temperate 
in  the  south  and,  except  at  high  altitudes,  is  characterized  by  an  absence  of 
extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold.  The  winter  season  in  the  North  Island  is 
ordinarily  a  period  of  heavy  rainfall,  with  temperatures  occasionally  lower  than 
freezing.  Throughout  the  South  Island  snowfalls  are  commonly  experienced 
during  winter  and  low  temperatures  are  not  unusual.  Summer  weather  in  the 
more  southerly  parts  of  the  Dominion  is  frequently  dry  and  featured  by  high 
temperatures,  while  in  the  north  it  is  very  rarely  that  any  such  extremes  are 
recorded,  a  warm,  humid  air  being  the  most  outstanding  of  prevailing  condi- 
tions. 

The  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  June, 
July,  and  August  being  the  winter  months  and  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary those  in  which  summer  conditions  are  experienced. 

POPULATION 

The  estimated  population  of  New  Zealand  at  April  1,  1928,  was  1,453,517, 
this  figure  excluding  the  population  of  dependencies  in  the  South  Pacific  but 
including  the  Maori  population  resident  within  the  Dominion  proper.  The 
population  of  the  North  Island  on  the  same  date  was  estimated  to  be  929,434 
and  that  of  the  South  Island  524,083,  while  the  number  of  residents  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  was  as  follows:  Auckland,  206,810;  Wellington,  130,120;  Christ- 
church,  123,370;  Dunedin,  84,060;  Wanganui,  27,510;  Invercargill,  22,910; 
Palmerston  North,  20,940. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  available  giving  the  racial  origins  of  the  New 
Zealand  population,  but  the  Dominion  is  nevertheless  unique  in  that  almost  100 
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per  cent  of  its  population  is  of  British  origin.  Excluding  some  small  settlements 
of  Europeans  and  Orientals,  the  whole  population  is  English-speaking  and  is 
characteristically  predisposed  to  English  customs  and  traditions. 

RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  the  most  important  of  New  Zealand's 
natural  resources.  Her  forests  have  been  of  considerable  value;  potential  forest 
land  is  also  being  developed  and  will  form  a  permanent  source  of  supply  of 
various  types  of  wood.  Mining  is  at  present  limited  almost  entirely  to  coal  and 
gold  production.  The  coastal  fisheries  produce  an  annual  catch  valued  at  some 
£450,000.   Water-power  resources  are  adequate  for  all  ordinary  requirements. 

Agriculture,  including  pastoral  production,  is  outstanding  among  all  the 
divisions  of  industry  in  New  Zealand.  Both  the  topography  of  the  country  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil  have  led  to  an  intensive  development  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  available  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  while  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  grains,  fodders,  and  other  farm  products,  the  principal  branches 
of  the  agricultural  industry  are  those  of  dairying  and  sheep  farming.  Wool, 
meat,  dairy  produce,  and  other  pastoral  products  combined  are  producing  annu- 
ally to  a  value  of  over  £50,000,000  out  of  a  total  value  of  agricultural  production 
of  all  types  of  some  £60,000,000.  The  prominence  of  these  industries,  moreover, 
is  readily  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  estimated  total  production  of  all 
industries  in  New  Zealand  has  recently  been  estimated  at  £115,000,000  a  year. 

Of  secondary  importance  are  the  manufacturing  industries,  construction, 
forestry,  mining,  and  fisheries.  Manufacturing  development  has  been  confined 
to  a  comparatively  small  field  and  is  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  the  products  of  the  primary  industries.  Butter  and  cheese  factories,  meat 
freezing  and  preserving  works,  saw-mills  and  printing  establishments  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  secondary  industries,  the  output  of  the  two  former 
approximating  to  that  of  all  other  secondary  manufacturing  operations.  The 
annual  production  of  forest  products  has  recently  increased  to  a  value  of  almost 
£7,000,000.  Valuable  stands  of  timber  are  available  in  both  the  North  and 
South  Islands,  while  afforestation  projects  conducted  both  by  the  Government 
and  by  private  enterprise  are  expected  to  ensure  a  continuity  in  the  stands  of 
the  more  valuable  commercial  woods.  The  mining  industry  in  New  Zealand 
has  in  the  past  been  noted  principally  on  account  of  a  heavy  production  of  gold. 
This  has  now  fallen  off  considerably  and  recent  production  has  been  valued  at 
about  £550,000  a  year.  The  only  other  mineral  produced  in  large  quantities  is 
coal,  of  which  the  present  annual  output  is  over  2,000,000  tons. 

new  Zealand's  exports 

New  Zealand's  export  trade  is  based  primarily  on  the  shipment  of  wool, 
meat,  and  dairy  produce  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  value  of  exports 
amounts  to  approximately  £50,000,000  a  year,  about  90  per  cent  of  which  is 
made  up  by  the  value  of  products  of  the  pastoral  industries.  Wool  is  the  most 
important  individual  commodity  exported,  annual  overseas  shipments  being 
valued  at  some  £15,000,000.  Exports  of  both  butter  and  frozen  meat  have  of 
late  years  represented  money  values  of  £10,000,000  each,  while  those  of  cheese 
and  hides  and  skins  have  averaged  £6,000,000  and  £3,500,000  respectively. 

The  tendency  to  draw  the  bulk  of  imported  requirements  from  British 
Empire  countries  is  reflected  in  the  destination  of  New  Zealand's  exports;  over 
an  average  year,  80  per  cent  of  this  trade  is  consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  States  is  the  second  largest  overseas  consumer  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
duce, Australia  is  third  in  importance,  and  Canada  fourth,  while  Germany  and 
the  South  Pacific  islands  are  among  the  chief  destinations  of  export  shipments. 
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It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  New  Zealand's  export  trade  for  many  years 
that  considerable  quantities,  particularly  of  wool,  have  been  exported  to  the' 
United  Kingdom  and  later  re-exported  to  the  Continent  and  to  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  The  comparative  importance  of  the  various  countries 
of  destination  is,  however,  altered  very  slightly  by  this  trade. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

New  Zealand's .  import  trade  has  two  outstanding  characteristics.  It  is 
comprised  very  largely  of  manufactured  commodities  and  is  drawn  to  an  even 
greater  extent  from  British  Empire  countries  and  chiefly  from  the  United  King- 
dom. The  total  value  of  imported  goods  has  amounted  to  some  £50,000,000 
during  the  last  few  years.  Approximate  figures  showing  the  composition  of  this 
trade  and  its  main  origins  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  of  Principal  Commodities 

(Approximate  figures  for  recent  years) 

Motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  parts,  Iron  and  steel   f  2,500,000 

tires,  etc   £  5,000,000  Wine,  beer  and  spirits   1,200,000 

Drapery  and  textile  manufac-  Boots  and  shoes   1,000,000 

tures   4,500,000  Hardware   1,000,000 

Machinery   3,500,000  Drugs,  chemicals,  etc   1,000,000 

Oil   3,500,000  Paper   1,000,000 

Wearing  apparel   2,800,000 

Principal  Countries  of  Origin  of  Imports  into  New  Zealand 

(Approximate  figures  of  recent  imports) 

United  Kingdom                         £25,000,000       Fiji   £  1,000.000 

United  States                                9,000,000       Ceylon   800,000 

Australia  .                   6,000,000       India   800,000 

Canada                                        3,500,000       Japan   500,000 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Twenty  years  ago  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
slightly  over  £200,000  per  annum  and  constituted  about  1-50  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  imports  from  overseas  countries.  In  1924  the  value  of  this 
trade  had  increased  to  almost  £4,000,000  and  imports  of  Canadian  origin  con- 
stituted over  8  per  cent  of  the  total  of  a  year's  trade.  During  the  years  1926 
and  1927  there  were  some  decreases  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, resulting  partly  from  a  general  decrease  in  imports  from  all  countries 
and  accounted  for  also  by  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  motor  cars  and  parts. 
This  latter  trade,  however,  is  showing  every  indication  of  regaining  its  former 
proportions,  and  with  numerous  important  increases,  such  as  those  in  rubber 
manufactures,  it  is  expected  that  the  total  values  of  imports  from  Canada  will 
shortly  stand  at  as  high  or  higher  figures  than  have  previously  been  recorded. 

The  following  table  sets  out  the  values  of  the  principal  commodities 
imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  during  the  past  five  years: — 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada,  1923-27 

(Principal  commodities  only) 

Commodity  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Motor  cars,  parts,  etc   £1,081,709  £1,837,755    £1,429,558  £901,997  £331,516 

Automobile  tires   218,255  239,908  589,943  396,622  520,274 

Printing  paper   242,536  241,491  247,078  278,037  287,588 

Boots  and  shoes   89,278  112.603  131.903  181,670  165,080 

Electric  machinery   76,839  71,214  97,591  134,417  132,806 

Canned  salmon,  etc   58,915  99,529  118,460  111,151  101,976 

Unmanufactured  iron  and  steel  16,040  40,838  94.912  86.878  113,232 

Lumber   87,234  134,205  137,783  151.047  101,579 

Fencing  wire   174,393  108,295  107,436  84,207  83.001 

Agricultural  implements   26.816  29.898  39.846  41.575  67,056 

Wrapping  paper   62.345  65,316  57,343  61,206  50,996 

Hardware   36,190  56.257  27.755  40.052  55.618 

Wearing  apparel   105,577  84,399  76,999  63,787  51,000 

Iron  and  steel  tubes,  etc   77,625  66.938  58,132  58,605  50,031 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TARIFF 

The  New  Zealand  tariff  is  designed  to  accord  a  certain  protection  to  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  industries  as  well  as  to  form  a  source  of  Government 
revenue.  It  comprises  two  main  schedules  of  duties,  one  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  British  Empire  countries  and  the  other  to  goods  produced  elsewhere; 
there  is  in  addition  a  separate  schedule  applying  to  certain  products  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  and  another  to  be  levied  on  imports  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  The  rates  of  duty  available  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  are,  of  course,  applicable  to  imports  of  Canadian  origin,  but  are  in  all 
cases  granted  only  when  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  any  commodity  is  made  up 
by  British  labour  or  materials. 

General  tariff  regulations  include  the  requirement  that  certificates  of  value 
and  origin  be  printed  or  written  on  each  invoice,  which  should  be  made  out  in 
specified  form  and  furnished  in  triplicate  to  importers,  while  all  shipments  of 
certain  foodstuffs,  live  animals,  and  such  other  commodities  must  be  accom- 
panied by  certificates  attesting  to  their  purity,  contents,  freedom  from  disease, 
etc.  (A  pamphlet  relating  to  New  Zealand  customs  requirements  is  published 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application.) 

PORTS  AND  DISTRIBUTING  CENTRES 

The  natural  division  of  New  Zealand  into  two  separate  areas  and  the  loca- 
tion of  two  of  its  larger  cities  in  each  of  these  has  led  to  a  division  of  the  country 
into  four  economic  areas,  each  of  them  focussed  in  their  principal  city.  Thus 
Auckland  forms  the  chief  port  for  the  handling  of  imports  into  and  exports  from 
the  northern  half  of  the  North  Island  and  Wellington  for  the  southern  half, 
although  Napier  on  the  east  and  Wanganui  and  New  Plymouth  on  the  west  are 
of  subsidiary  importance  as  distributing  centres  for  the  Hawke's  Bay  and 
Taranaki  districts.  Similarly  in  the  South  Island,  Christchurch  serves  as  the 
principal  business  centre  for  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  Dunedin  for 
southern  areas. 

Through  their  being  both  the  larger  centres  of  population  and  the  first 
ports  of  call  of  the  great  majority  of  incoming  steamers,  Auckland  and  Wel- 
lington are  the  principal  ports  of  New  Zealand,  followed  in  importance  by 
Lyttleton,  the  port  of  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  (or  its  subsidiary  port.  Port 
Chalmers).  Napier,  Invercargill,  Timaru,  and  Wanganui  are  of  secondary 
importance. 

SHIPPING  ROUTES 

Freight  shipments  may  be  made  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Montreal,  St.  John,  and  Halifax  to  all  main  New  Zealand  ports.  The 
Canadian  National  Steamships  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  both 
operate  regular  monthly  services  to  all  main  New  Zealand  ports  from  Montreal, 
Halifax,  or  St.  John,  while  other  lines  also  load  at  Atlantic  ports  at  irregular 
intervals.  The  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  operates  a  regular 
monthly  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  service  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to 
Auckland,  and  both  the  Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Oceanic  and  Oriental  Company  regular  freight  services  from  Vancouver  either 
directly  to  New  Zealand  or  via  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  Skates. 

Canadian  mails  arrive  at  and  leave  New  Zealand  at  two-weekly  intervals. 
First-  and  second-class  mail  is  despatched  from  Vancouver  every  four  weeks  by 
the  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  steamers.  Mails  are  also  carried 
via  San  Francisco  on  boats  operated  by  the  Union  Royal  Mail  Line,  the  two 
lines  alternating  to  give  a  bi-monthly  service.  Parcel  mail,  however,  between 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  is  carried  principally  via  Vancouver  at  monthly 
intervals. 
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Cable  service  to  New  Zealand  is  available  to  all  Canadian  telegraph  com- 
panies, messages  being  transmitted  by  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  and  by  the 
Eastern  Extension  Cable  Company. 

PASSPORT  REGULATIONS 

All  persons  entering  New  Zealand  must  be  in  possession  of  a  valid  passport, 
the  regulations  referring  to  British  subjects  providing  that,  except  when  arriving 
from  Australia,  all  requirements  applicable  to  persons  of  other  than  British 
nationality  must  be  observed. 

Commercial  travellers  and  representatives  of  overseas  firms  who  visit  New 
Zealand  with  the  object  of  carrying  on  business  are  required  on  landing  to 
deposit  £10  with  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Department,  this  amount  being  in 
lieu  of  income  tax.  On  leaving  the  country  such  persons  are  required  to  furnish 
a  return  showing  all  business  transacted  and  to  receive  a  refund  if  their  deposit 
exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  payable,  or  alternatively  to  supplement  it  by  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary.  Special  provisions  cover  cases  of  travellers 
making  periodic  trips  to  New  Zealand  for  business  purposes,  while  representa- 
tives of  overseas  firms  carrying  on  business  in  New  Zealand  through  permanent 
agents  are  not  required  to  comply  with  these  regulations  provided  all  orders  pass 
directly  from  agent  to  principal. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Sydney,  December  13,  1928. — Competition  at  the  recent  sales  has  been 
general  and  well  sustained  and  values  fully  equal  to  the  best  points  of  the  series 
for  all  wools  showing  good  quality.  Superfines  are  still  in  keen  request  and 
realize  extreme  prices.  The  demand  for  good  fine  wools  of  all  descriptions  con- 
tinues unabated,  necks  and  broken  being  in  very  keen  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  inferior  types,  including  very  dusty  and  irregular  excessively  burry  and 
doubtful-yielding  wools,  were  unstable.  Broad  quality  merino  descriptions  were 
between  the  two,  except  that  the  demand  generally  was  very  good  at  the  slightly 
lower  prices  ruling  recently.  Demand  was  keen  for  good  average  quality  types 
and  these  sold  really  well  at  late  rates.  The  demand  for  crossbreds  and  come- 
backs has  been  good  right  from  the  outset  of  this  season's  sales. 

The  record  price  of  the  season  for  greasy  merino  fleece  wool  was  reached 
last  week  when  43|  pence  per  pound  was  realized.  The  wool  was  remarkably 
well  bred,  of  superfine  quality  and  good  length  and  in  excellent  condition.  This 
was  the  highest  point  reached  since  the  boom  season  1924-25,  when  wool  was 
sold  at  52  pence  per  pound,  the  top  point  of  recent  years.  The  only  other 
years  higher  prices  were  received  was  1920-21,  46^  pence,  and  1923-24,  46i 
pence. 

Weekly  Average  Prices  for  Wool  at  Sydney  Sales  this  Season 

Following  are  the  average  prices  obtained  in  the  Sydney  market  so  far  this 
season  for  greasy  wool  per  bale  and  per  pound: — 

Per  Bale        Per  Pound 


Week  ended  £  s.  d.  Pence 

25  August   24  0  10  17.2 

1  September   23  4    6  16.9 

8  September   23  4    6  17.1 

6  October   22  0    5  16.3 

13  October   22  3  11  16.2 
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Per  Bale         Per  Pence 

Weekended  £  s.  d.  Pound 

20  October   21  15  0  16.2 

27  October   22    3  2  16.7 

3  November   22    0  6  16.6 

17  November   23    3  1  17.8 

24  November   23  14  7  18.0 

1  December   23    1  0  17.7 


Australian  Sheep  Purchased  for  Russia 

A  consignment,  which  comprised  1,990  flock  ewes  and  41  rams  from  cele- 
brated Australian  studs,  was  recently  shipped  to  Russia.  They  were  purchased 
by  a  Russian  pastoral  company  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  Rus- 
sian sheep  and  were  shipped  to  Novoroslisk,  a  Russian  port  in  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  estimated  that  when  the  sheep  are  landed  at  their  destination  they  will 
have  cost  about  £20,000. 

During  the  last  few  years  sheep  have  been  purchased  for  South  Africa, 
British  Malaya,  and  Japan. 

New  Floating  Dock  Launched  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales 

There  was  recently  launched  from  the  Walsh  Island  Dockyard  at  Newcastle 
a  15,000-ton  dock  which,  when  it  is  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  for  lifting 
out  of  the  water  in  three  and  a  half  hours  the  largest  steamers  that  trade  to 
Australia.  It  will  not  be  completed  for  a  few  months  yet;  the  section  that  has 
been  launched  weighs  slightly  over  2,500  tons,  and  is  205  feet  long,  113  feet 
wide,  and  51  feet  6  inches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

Sydney  Rabbit  Skin  Sales 

Average  catalogues  were  offered  at  this  week's  auction  sales.  There  was  a 
strong  demand  for  all  lines  with  the  exception  of  the  better  grades  of  pelts  and 
the  market  was  on  the  average  2  pence  per  pound  above  last  sales  level  of  values. 
First  outgoing,  77  to  83  pence  per  pound;  second  outgoing,  68  to  76  pence  per 
pound;  third  outgoing,  62  to  66  pence;  racks,  58  to  61  pence';  second  heavy 
pelts,  58  to  60  pence;  third  heavy  pelts,  50  to  54  pence;  fourth  heavy  pelts,  43 
to  47  pence;  second  does,  49  to  52  pence;  third  does,  40  to  42  pence;  kittens 
and  smalls,  44  to  60  pence;  first  damaged,  49  to  54  pence;  second  damaged,  38 
to  42  pence;  greasy,  to  45  pence;  best  blacks,  to  52  pence;  best  fawns,  to  80 
pence. 

Export  of  Australian  Wine  to  England 

Recent  official  figures  show  that  the  exports  of  Australian  wines  to  England 
has  considerably  increased  during  recent  years.  The  imports  into  Great  Britain 
were  1,015,464  gallons  in  1925,  1,756,746  gallons  in  1926,  and  2,305,141  gallons 
in  1927. 

Search  for  Oil  in  Queensland 

Great  activity  is  being  displayed  by  the  various  companies  operating  in 
the  search  for  oil  at  Roma  in  Queensland.  In  addition  to  those  plants  already 
on  the  field,  several  large  rotary  plants  are  being  imported  and  are  expected  to 
reach  Brisbane  shortly.  Operations  will  begin  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
oldest  company  on  the  field  struck  a  prolific  flow  of  gas  last  year,  but  were 
advised  by  eminent  geologists  to  close  the  bore  and  start  drilling  operations  some 
distance  away.  Some  delay  has  occurred  owing  to -the  drill  stems  for  the  new 
bore  not  having  arrived,  but  as  these  have  just  come  to  hand  drilling  operations 
will  commence  immediately. 
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Butter  Production  in  Australia 

Extremely  dry  weather  has  prevailed  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
butter-producing  districts  of  Australia  during  the  last  few  months.  In  New 
South  Wales,  in  some  districts  which  have  been  adversely  affected,  instead  of 
advancing  production  has  actually  declined  during  last  month  and  on  the 
average  supplies  are  only  stationary.  Taken  all  round,  the  dairy  season  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  particularly  good  one  so  far  as  the  export  trade  is  concerned. 
Under  the  circumstances,  prices  are  more  likely  to  advance  than  recede. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  MARKETS  FOR  FUEL 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  8,  1929. — Under  the  general  heading  "  Fuel  which 
includes  coal,  coke,  charcoal,  and  patent  fuel,  the  colonies  of  the  Eastern  group 
of  islands,  and  British  Guiana  on  the  mainland,  import  substantial  quantities. 
These  importations  consist  principally  of  coal  for  ships'  bunkers,  coke  for 
foundry  purposes,  charcoal  for  domestic  use,  and  patent  fuel — a  composition 
of  coal  screenings  and  pitch  oil  in  blocks  for  industrial  use. 

The  coal  supplied  is  mostly  imported  from  West  Virginia  and  is  known  as 
Pocahontas  and  New  River.  A  small  quantity  of  Welsh  coal  is  imported,  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  transportation  facilities 
from  United  Kingdom  ports  to  the  West  Indies  for  such  a  commodity  at  the 
time  required,  importers  have  come  to  depend  principally  upon  United  States 
sources.  The  difference  in  freight  rates  also  enters  largely  into  their  calcula- 
tions, together  with  storage  facilities.  Outside  of  St.  Lucia  and  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana,  ships  do  not  dock  but  anchor  in  open  roadsteads.  While  St. 
Lucia  was  perhaps  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  coaling  stations  before  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  advent  of  oil-fuel  burning  ships,  its 
importance  as  such  is  now  very  much  reduced. 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  has  always  been  noted  as  a  transhipment  centre" 
for  the  Spanish  Main,  and  here  ships  usually  refuel.  Being  an  open  roadstead, 
wherein  heavily  laden  and  large  vessels  must  anchor  as  far  as  three  miles  off 
shore,  coal  for  bunkers  is  stored  aboard  hulks.  As  these  can  only  carry  a  limited 
quantity,  the  source  of  supply  and  the  means  of  transport  must  be  such  that 
there  will  always  be  sufficient  coal  on  hand  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  As 
previously  mentioned,  oil-burning  vessels  have  lessened  the  demand,  but  never- 
theless it  remains  of  considerable  proportions,  as  the  following  table  compiled 
from  latest  statistics  available  shows: — 

British  West  Indian  Imports  of  Coal,  Coke,  and  Patent  Fuel,  in  Long  Tons 


(Note— £=$4.80) 

Trinidad  Barbados  British  Guiana 

Quantity    Value     Quantity    Value     Quantity  Value 


Coal- 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

$ 

United  Kingdom  . . 

. .  11,547 

17,887 

482 

964 

7,613 

62,183 

44,313 

66,254 

35,020 

70,040 

11,750 

93,739 

93 

186 

... 

37 

74 

"o 

Total  

,  .  55,860 

84,141 

35,632 

71,264 

19,364 

155,931 

Coke- 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

35 

186 

Holland  

20 

33 

'iii 

2,5i6 

33 

156 

88 

375 

141 

2,516 

Patent  fuel — 

United  Kingdom  . . 

. .  4,249 

8,689 

5,000 

56,046 

4,249 

8,689 

5,000 

56,046 
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The  demand  for  coal  for  domestic  use  is  in  all  cases  small,  charcoal  being 
the  principal  fuel  for  such  purposes.  In  Trinidad  domestic  consumption  amounts 
to  approximately  900  tons  per  annum,  while  for  industrial  purposes — that  is  in 
small  factories  and  on  some  of  the  larger  estates — coal  bricks  (patent  fuel)  are 
used,  although  the  latter  depend  to  a  great  extent  for  fuel  on  bagesse  or  the 
sugar  cane  after  it  has  been  crushed  and  the  juice  extracted.  Lately  the  Usine 
Ste.  Madeleine,  the  largest  sugar  factory  in  this  colony,  has  been  importing 
Welsh  coal.  The  Trinidad  Government  Railway  use  about  7,000  tons  of  Welsh 
coal  per  annum,  and  in  British  Guiana  and  Barbados  the  consumption  on  account 
of  railways  is  much  less,  but  perhaps  higher  for  industrial  use. 

Barbados,  being  practically  devoid  of  forest  lands,  imports  from  other  West 
Indian  colonies  large  supplies  of  charcoal,  while  the  coal  imports  are  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  domestic,  and  bunkers.  The  imports  of  coke  are  for  foundry  use, 
but  the  quantities  brought  in  are  small.  Price  is  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
situation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  coal  exporters  could  obtain  a  share  of  the  market 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  importers  are  all  closely  connected  with  their  present 
sources  of  supply.  During  the  Great  War  these  markets  were  forced  to  turn  to 
Canada  for  supplies,  but  on  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  they  reverted 
to  their  former  sources  of  supply. 

United  States  coal  interests,  while  using  the  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in 
domestic  trade,  use  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  export.  This  is  the  measure- 
ment used  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and  when  these  markets  were  purchasing 
from  Canadian  mines  the  fact  that  they  were  supplied  with  the  short  ton  caused 
much  inconvenience  to  importers  accustomed  to  the  other. 


POTATO  STOCKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  January  17,  1929. — Holdings  of  potatoes  on  January  1, 
1929,  in  the  thirty-five  States  growing  late  potatoes  were  about  30  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year  and  nearly  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  quantity  held  on 
January  1,  1925,  from  the  large  crop  of  1924,  according  to  a  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Merchantable  stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers 
and  local  dealers  on  January  1,  1929,  aggregated  130,935,000  bushels. 

Heavy  production  in  the  Southern  States  has  retarded  the  marketing  of 
potatoes  from  the  nineteen  Northern  States  from  which  a  surplus  is  usually 
shipped.  Merchantable  stocks  on  hand  in  these  Northern  States  on  January  1, 
1929,  were  estimated  at  110,729,000  bushels  compared  with  88,693,000  last 
year.  In  the  remaining  sixteen  of  the  thirty-five  late  potato  States,  where  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  grown  is  usually  insufficient  to  supply  local  needs  in  the 
late  winter  months,  the  Department  estimates  the  holdings  at  20,206,000  bushels 
for  January  1,  1929,  as  compared  with  11,053,000  bushels  last  year. 

The  total  production  of  late  potatoes  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was 
420,S91,000  bushels.  Of  this  total,  about  7,500,000  bushels  were  left  in  the 
ground  because  of  low  price,  40,000,000  were  unfit  for  food  or  seed  or  were  lost 
from  decay  or  shrinkage,  and  about  136,000,000  had  been  sold  up  to  January  1, 
1929.  One  hundred  million  bushels  will  be  required  for  food  and  seed  on  the 
farms  and  it  is  anticipated  that  more  than  13,000,000  bushels  of  the  stock  now 
on  hand  will  be  fed  to  livestock. 

Reports  received  from  growers  indicate  that  the  1929  planting  will  fall 
short  of  the  3,825,000  acres  of  1928  by  more  than  9  per  cent. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1928 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  January  14,  1929. — At  the  end  of  1928  basic  conditions  in 
industry  were  regarded  as  favourable,  in  spite  of  the  prolonged  period  of  activity 
in  all  industries.  This  activity  was  slightly  higher  in  1928  than  in  1927,  but 
except  for  a  few  months  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  the  improvement  was  little, 
if  any,  above  the  nominal  rate  of  business  expansion,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Conference  of  Statisticians  in  Industry,  prepared  under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board..  The  report  indicates  that  business  in 
the  United  States  during  1928  as  a  whole  was  reasonably  good  and  excellent  in 
the  majority  of  fields,  but  unsatisfactory  in  others. 

Total  manufacturing  and  mining  production  of  1928  is  estimated  to  exceed 
that  of  1927  about  by  the  normal  increase  of  4  per  cent.  The  monthly  average 
of  manufacturing  production  was  about  5  per  cent  higher,  due  chiefly  to  increased 
output  of  iron  and  steel,  motor  cars,  tires,  petroleum  products,  cement,  brick, 
glass,  copper,  and  tobacco  products.  Textiles,  food  products,  leather,  shoes, 
lumber,  paper,  coal,  coke,  crude  petroleum,  zinc,  and  lead  either  fell  behind  or 
showed  decreased  production. 

Industrial  consumption  of  power  was  estimated  at  6  to  8  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1927.  Distribution  of  goods  by  railroads  was  on  the  whole  smaller  than 
in  1927,  although  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  brought  an  improvement  in  car 
loadings  and  freight  movement.  Stocks  of  commodities  ran  about  the  same  on 
the  average  as  in  1927,  with  a  slight  tendency  shown  toward  increased  forward 
buying,  especially  in  cotton  textiles. 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES 

The  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the  United  States  during  1928, 
although  reaching  a  new  high  record,  involved  considerably  smaller  liabilities 
than  in  several  preceding  years.  Preliminary  statistics  compiled  by  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.  indicate  a  total  of  23,930  defaults,  exclusive  of  banking  and  other  fiduciary 
suspensions,  and  an  indebtedness  approximating  $484,300,000.  Based  on  those 
figures,  the  numerical  increase  over  the  23,146  insolvencies  of  1927  is  less  than 
3|  per  cent.  The  liabilities  in  1928  fell  almost  7  per  cent  below  the  $520,104,268 
of  1927,  and  contrast  with  the  maximum  of  $627,401,883  established  in  1921. 

FAVOURABLE  FACTORS 

Dun's  also  report  that  business  in  1928  was  distinguished  by  unusual 
stability  and  that  the  solidity  of  basic  conditions  encouraged  high  production. 
They  point  out  that  the  strictly  commercial  developments  of  1928,  although 
overshadowed  by  speculative  phenomena,  held  some  points  of  special  signific- 
ance and  favourable  phases  predominated.  Supported  and  stimulated  by  the 
solidity  of  fundamental  conditions,  both  production  and  distribution  attained 
unexampled  levels  in  certain  channels,  with  some  of  the  statistical  measure- 
ments reflecting  the  further  progress. 

No  widespread  labour  troubles  occurred  to  cause  marked  unsettlement, 
strikes  being  localized,  and  early  apprehensions  arising  from  the  involuntary 
idleness  of  many  workers  were  dissipated  when  expanding  industrial  operations 
afforded  broader  opportunities  for  employment.  The  great  magnitude  of  the 
public  buying  power  was  demonstrated  by  a  holiday  trade  late  in  the  year  that 
was  unprecedented  in  different  instances,  while  attractively  priced  offerings  of 
various  kinds  of  staple  goods  were  an  added  incentive  to  purchasing  at  retail. 
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OFFICIAL  ESTIMATES 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  commenting  on  the  situation  for  1928,  said: 
The  country  has  made  steady  progress.  Early  in  the  year  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness began  to  show  marked  improvement  over  the  closing  months  of  1927  and 
this  improvement  has  continued.  In  has  been  evident  in  manufacturing,  in  steel 
production,  car  loadings,  automobile  production,  building  contracts,  and  sales 
of  goods  to  consumers." 

Total  production  and  trade  in  the  United  States  in  1928  was  2-9  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1927,  according  to  the  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  increase,  which  represents  the  average  of  121 
different  trade  and  production  activities,  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1927. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

According  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the  steel  ingot  pro- 
duction for  1928  aggregated  49,853,225  tons  against  43,397,743  tons  in  the  year 
previous,  an  increase  of  6,455,482  tons.  The  calculated  output  of  all  companies 
in  1928  was  49,853,225  tons  as  compared  with  43,397,743  tons  in  1927.  There 
were  scattered  price  advances  and  heavier  sales,  increased  demand  in  the  indus- 
tries using  steel,  and  less  fluctuation  in  the  monthly  totals  of  steel  production. 
There  was  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the  exports  of  steel,  the  volume  of  exports 
for  the  ten  months  ending  with  October  being  some  30  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1927. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  building  industry  had  another  year  of  great  activity  in  1928.  The 
F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation  reports  covering  thirty-seven  states,  or  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  total  volume  of  building  construction  in  the  United  States,  show 
that  contracts  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  had  a  value  of  $6,195,- 
530,000,  which  represents  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  contracts  in  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  New  construc- 
tion under  way  is  in  excess  of  that  reported  a  year  ago,  but  the  opinion  is 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  rise  in  money  rates  may  tend  to  limit  the 
volume  of  building  construction  in  1929,  although  this  factor  does  not  appear 
to  have  influenced  the  situation  to  any  extent  in  1928. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

A  record  volume  and  lower  prices  were  features  of  the  automobile  industry 
in  1928.  The  production  of  passenger  cars  was  3,621,469  as  compared  with 
2,946,601  in  1927.  The  production  of  trucks  was  502,756  as  compared,  with 
454,725,  although  the  1928  totals  do  not  include  the  December  figures,  which 
are  not  available  at  the  time  of  writing. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  1928  was  the  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  the 
Ford  plants  in  spite  of  the  natural  difficulties  incidental  to  the  production  of 
the  new  model.  Dealers  in  some  localities  are  now  able  to  make  immediate 
deliveries.  Exports  of  automobiles  showed  a  marked  increase,  their  value  in  the 
ten  months  ending  October  being  $440,000,000  as  compared  with  $475,000,000 
during  the  whole  of  1927.  ■  Leaders  in  the  automobile  industry  express  optimism 
over  the  prospects  for  1929.  Ford  promises  to  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
2,000;000  cars  as  against  approximately  750,000  in  1928,  and  other  manufac- 
turers express  the  belief  that  they  have  organizations  able  to  hold  their  own 
despite  the  return  of  Ford  to  a  leading  position. 

Estimates  of  total  production  for  1929  vary  from  5,500,000  to  near 
7,000,000. 
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TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Although  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  smaller  than  in  1927,  there 
was  a  better  adjustment  between  supply  and  demand  and  sales  exceeded  output 
in  the  later  months  of  1928.  The  industry  has  been  passing  through  a  phase  of 
considerable  unsettlement.  Conditions  in  both  the  woollen  textile  and  silk 
industries  in  1928  were  also  unsatisfactory.  There  is,  however,  a  growing  demand 
for  rayon. 

Commenting  on  the  textile  situation,  the  President  of  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  expresses  the  opinion  that  after  a  year  of  unusually  severe  depression 
in  the  textile  industry  the  prospects  now  are  much  more  favourable,  ensuring 
a  large  or  moderately  large  consumption  of  cotton  by  domestic  spinners  and 
cotton  manufacturers  abroad.  His  belief  is  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  exports 
up  to  December  7  were  more  than  500,000  bales  larger  than  at  the  same  time 
in  1927,  while  the  large  increase  in  exports  indicated  that  for  the  season  they 
would  exceed  those  of  1927,  which  aggregated  7,836,091  bales. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

Agricultural  conditions  showed  some  improvement  in  1928.  Although  the 
crop  was  larger  and  the  value  smaller,  higher  prices  for  live  stock  contributed 
to  an  improvement  in  the  general  situation. 

Chicago  reports  indicate  that  prices  for  all  grains  averaged  lower  in  1928, 
although  the  prospective  shortage  in  the  winter  wheat  crop  in  the  Middle  West 
early  in  the  season  brought  a  wave  of  speculative  buying  which  carried  prices 
up  sharply.  From  the  high  level  thus  reached  there  was  an  irregular  decline 
until  August,  when  prices  were  the  lowest  of  the  season.  But  even  at  the  finish 
of  the  year  values  were  well  toward  the  bottom,  with  wheat  stocks  the  largest 
ever  known  and  exports  disappointingly  small.  Prospects  therefore  are  for  a 
large  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  season.  A  large  crop  of  corn,  although 
decidedly  below  early  expectations,  was  secured  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  aggregate,  production  of  the  five  grains  were  5,590,873,000  bushels, 
an  increase  of  413,739,000  bushels  over  1927,  yet  lower  prices  gave  producers  of 
all  farm  products  less  money  than  in  1927.  Indications  that  Congress  will  pass 
a  farm  relief  bill  have  induced  many  farmers  to  hold  their  grain  back  in  antici- 
pation of  higher  prices,  and  in  the  Northwest  many  have  bought  grain  futures 
after  disposing  of  their  crops  in  anticipation  of  better  prices  later  in  the  season. 

Prospects  are  for  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  of  winter  wheat  than  last  year, 
the  acreage  seeded  being  8-6  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

PRICE  SITUATION 

Wholesale  commodity  prices  in  1928  were  comparatively  stable.  There  was 
a  gradual  advance  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  followed  by  a  slight  fall. 
The  index  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  at  New  York  showed  that  whole- 
sale commodity  prices  on  December  15  were  only  one-tenth  of  a  point  lower 
than  in  the  previous  month.  Declines  were  most  numerous  in  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  minor  metals.  Of  the  twenty-three  quotations  in  the  index, 
seven  remained  steady,  while  eight  advanced  a  fraction  and  eight  declined.  The 
index  in  December,  1928,  was  87-6  as  compared  with  84-6  in  December,  1927. 
The  level  of  prices  in  the  last  six  months  of  1928  averaged  about  4  per  cent 
above  the  second  half  of  1927,  but  was  9  per  cent  below  the  same  period  in  1926 
and  23  per  cent  below  the  period  in  1925,  when  prices  were  at  the  highest  since 
the  depression  in  1921. 

Continued  keen  competition  in  most  branches  of  enterprise  in  1928  kept 
many  wholesale  quotations  on  a  relatively  low  basis,  but  commodity  markets 
appear  to  be  full  of  speculative  price  inflation. 
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FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  year  witnessed  unparalleled  speculative  activity  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Transactions  reached  a  total  of  900,000,000  shares  for  the  year  as 
compared  with  520,000,000  shares  in  1927,  the  previous  high  record.  During  the 
year  the  Times  average  of  selected  stocks  rose  from  32  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  figure  in  the  month  of  February,  and  61  per  cent  above  the  highest 
average  ever  reached  before  1927. 

While  secured  Wall  Street  loans  on  time  had  never  risen  above  5£  per  cent 
in  the  four  preceding  years  and  had  averaged  nearer  4,  and  6  per  cent  had  been 
very  rarely  reached  for  call  loans  in  that  period,  time  loans  brought  7  and  1\ 
per  cent  or  higher  during  the  second  half  of  1928,  and  call  money,  after  repeat- 
edly bringing  8  to  10  per  cent  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  went  to  12  in 
December. 

These  were  the  highest  rates  reached  since  the  deflation  of  1920-21.  They 
were  accompanied  by  an  advance  in  the  Reserve  Bank  rate  early  in  the  year 
from  3i  per  cent  to  5,  the  latter  rate  not  having  been  quoted  since  the  autumn 
of  1921,  and  by  borrowings  on  rediscount  by  private  banks  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  which  increased  $805,000,000  between  January  and  July,  the  maximum 
figure  reached  being  $684,000,000  greater  than  in  the  same  week  of  1927  and 
the  largest  since  August,  1921.  In  July  and  in  December  the  reserve  ratio  of 
the  Federal  system  fell  to  the  lowest  percentage  since  the  middle  of  1921. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  high  point  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, brokers'  loans  increased  44J  per  cent. 

The  position  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  as 
follows: — 

Dec.  26,  1928        Dec.  28,  1927 

Gold  reserves   $2,584,000,000  $2,739,000,000 

Discounts  and  advances   1,167,000,000  609,000,000 

Open  market  bills   489,000,000  385,000,000 

United  States  securities   232,000,000  603,000,000 

Total  bills  and  securities  ..      1,899,000,000  1,598,000,000 

Ratio  of  reserve  to  combined  note  and  deposit 

liabilities   61.6%  66.8% 

Member  bank  reserve  deposits   $2,409,000,000  $2,431,000,000 

Total  deposits  of  reporting  member  banks  on  December  19  were  $20,552,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $20,535,000,000  on  December  21,  1927.  Although 
deposits  did  not  increase,  the  volume  of  business  and  loans  and  investments  were 
larger,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  credit  in  use. 

International  movements  of  gold  at  New  York  reached  a  total  well  over 
$700,000,000  in  1928,  and  constituted  a  powerful  influence  on  money  rates  in 
American  markets.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  and  exports  took  place  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  and  the  balance  ran  against  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $400,000,000. 

CANADIAN  EXCHANGE 

Canadian  funds  in  the  New  York  market  remained  fairly  steady  in  1928. 
The  year  opened  with  the  Canadian  dollar  at  a  discount  of  x%4  per  cent.  It 
reached  par  on  March  13,  and  then  went  to  a  premium,  where  it  remained  until 
April  21.  A  slight  discount  then  held  until  August  11,  when  Canadian  funds 
again  went  to  a  premium.  They  were  at  par  during  the  second  week  in  October, 
then  at  a  discount  until  November  17,  when  they  went  to  a  premium  which 
held  until  December  1.  Canadian  funds  were  at  a  slight  discount  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1929 

The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  outlook  for  business  in  1929 
is  favourable  and  that  activity  in  the  various  lines  will  be  maintained.   In  out- 
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lining  the  prospects,  leaders  of  more  than  fifty  essential  industries  express  the 
opinion  that  1929  will  be  prosperous.  They  express  the  belief  that  the  few  indus- 
tries which  suffered  depression  in  1928  have  found  the  cause  of  their  difficulties 
and  are  taking  remedial  measures,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
will  assure  a  continuance  of  demand.  They  look  for  expansion  of  business 
activities  in  many  lines,  the  consolidation  of  small  units  into  large  corporations 
which  will  operate  more  efficiently,  co-operation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness, and  generally  a  prosperous  year. 

TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES* 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV 

Import  Trade  by  Commodities — Continued 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

■  * 

The  Baltic  States  are  relatively  an  important  market  for  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements.  Owing  to  the  small 
size  of  the  individual  holdings  there  is  only  a  limited  use  of  binders  and  tractors, 
so  that  the  chief  openings  for  Canadian  manufacturers  are  in  such  lines  as 
mowing  machines,  reapers,  and  small  stationary  engines.  Some  shipments  of 
Canadian  ploughs  have  also  been  made  to  Esthonia. 

There  are  factories  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States  producing  the  lighter  kinds 
of  agricultural  implements  such  as  ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows,  grain  cleaners, 
and  small  threshing  machines.  These  factories  have  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
large  share  of  the  local  trade  in  these  articles.  The  Latvian  manufacturers  of 
ploughs  supply  most  of  the  home  demand  and  also  export  a  large  part  of  their 
production  to  Esthonia  and  Lithuania. 

The  Swedish  and  German  manufacturers  have  developed  a  considerable 
trade  in  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  with  the  Baltic  States.  Some 
years  ago  the  Swedish  manufacturers  with  Government  assistance  granted 
credits  to  the  co-operative  societies  distributing  agricultural  implements,  par- 
ticularly to  those  in  Esthonia  and  Lithuania.  Thus  a  Swedish  credit  of  $268,000 
was  granted  in  1924  to  the  Union  of  Lithuanian  Agricultural  Co-operatives. 
These  credits  were  utilized  for  the  purchase  of  Swedish  agricultural  machines 
and  dairy  appliances. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  independent  Baltic  States,  the  govern- 
ments encouraged  the  use  of  tractors  by  granting  credits  for  their  purchase. 
This  led  to  a  fairly  large  importation  of  tractors,  most  of  which  were  supplied 
from  the  United  States,  but  some  were  also  imported  from  Sweden.  These  trac- 
tors were  all  small  machines  of  from  10  to  25  horse-power.  This  trade  has  now 
declined  with  the  cessation  of  Government  credits.  In  1927  the  imports  of 
tractors  into  Esthonia  were  valued  at  $33,407  and  those  into  Lithuania  at 
$57,910. 

A  German  make  of  plough  is  extensively  sold  in  the  Baltic  States  in  com- 
petition with  the  productions  of  the  domestic  factories.  The  only  imports  in 
this  line  from  other  countries  are  of  ploughs  for  use  with  tractors,  in  which 
Canadian  manufacturers  have  done  some  trade  with  Esthonia. 

*  The  first  section  of  this  report,  covering  area  and  population,  purchasing  power,  language 
and  religion,  agricultural  production,  forest  resources,  minerals  and  fisheries,  manufacturing 
industries,  and  transportation,  appeared  in  No.  1301  (January  5) ;  the  second  on  currencies, 
banks,  co-operative  societies,  trade  of  the  three  states,  trade  with  Canada,  distribution  and 
tariffs,  was  published  in  No.  1302  (January  12);  and  the  third,  on  imports  of  foodstuffs,  in 
No.  1303  (January  19). 
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Threshing  machines  are  manufactured  locally,  but  the  larger  machines  are 
imported  and  the  Swedish  manufacturers  have  secured  a  foothold  in  this  trade. 

There  is  little  or  no  opening  in  the  Baltic  States  for  the  sale  of  up-to-date 
barn  equipment  or  other  similar  dairy  accessories.  Most  of  the  milk  is  pro- 
duced by  farmers  owning  only  five  or  six  cows,  so  that  the  opportunity  of  using 
up-to-date  equipment  is  limited.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separators  and  other 
dairy  appliances  used  in  the  co-operative  dairies  are  mostly  supplied  by  Swedish, 
German,  and  Danish  manufacturers.  With  the  equipment  of  a  large  number  of 
such  dairies  in  the  last  few  years  the  demand  for  dairy  applicances  has  declined. 

A  fair  number  of  small  stationary  gasolene  engines  of  4  to  6  horse-power 
are  sold  in  the  Baltic  States.  These  are  used  for  operating  separators  and  for 
general  farm  purposes.  The  principal  suppliers  are  United  States,  Swedish, 
and  British  firms. 

German  manufacturers  were  able  to  do  considerable  business  with  the  Baltic 
States  in  mowers  and  reapers  during  the  currency  inflation  in  Germany,  but.  now 
the  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  United  States  and  Canadian 
manufacturers.  A  considerable  part  of  the  demand  is  supplied  from  the  Swedish 
factory  of  an  American  company.  Very  few  binders  are  sold,  but  there  is  a 
good  sale  of  mowers  and  reapers. 

In  1927  agricultural  machines  and  implements  were  imported  into  Esthonia 
to  the  total  value  of  $379,855,  into  Latvia  to  the  value  of  $928,716,  and  into 
Lithuania  to  the  value  of  $368,930.  An  indication  as  to  how  these  totals  are 
distributed  among  the  different  implements  and  machines  can  be  furnished  by 
the  following  details  of  the  Esthonian  imports  in  1927: — 


Esthonian  Imports  of  Agricultural  Implements,  1927 

Kinds  of  Implements  Value  Chief  Sources  of  Supply- 
Threshers                                                     $  55,601  Sweden 

Grain  cleaners,  cultivators,  seeders,  etc.         7,163  Latvia 

Reapers  and  mowers   38,572        Sweden  and  United  States 

Tractors   33,407       United  States  and  Sweden 

Ploughs   25,768        Germany  and  Latvia 

Other  machines  and  implements   122,323        Sweden,    France,   Latvia  and 

United  States 

Agricultural  machinery  parts   19,799       Germany,  United   States  and 

Sweden 

Dairy  machines   77,221        Sweden  and  Germany 

In  the  distribution  of  agricultural  machines  and  implements,  the  co-opera- 
tive societies  play  a  very  important  part.  A  few  years  ago  they  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  but  recently  more  scope  has  been  afforded  to  private 
dealers.  In  Latvia  a  leading  American  company  formerly  distributed  entirely 
through  the  large  co-operative  organization,  but  now  this  company  have 
appointed  local  distributors  throughout  the  country.  The  granting  of  fairly  long 
terms  of  credit  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  agricultural  implement  trade  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  imports  of  agricultural  machines  have  showed  a 
tendency  to  decline.  The  stocking  of  the  new  farms  created  by  the  agrarian 
reform  has  been  largely  completed,  so  that  the  demand  for  new  equipment  result- 
ing from  this  factor  is  no  longer  present.  The  policies  of  the  governments  have 
also  been  lately  more  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  industry  and  less  assist- 
ance has  been  afforded  to  agriculture.  The  succession  of  poor  harvests  has  also 
had  a  bed  effect  on  the  financial  position  of  the  farmers.  These  factors  have 
combined  to  restrict  the  turnover  in  agricultural  machines.  Nevertheless  the 
Baltic  States  are  important  purchasers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  form  a 
market  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Baltic  States  is  limited,  there  being 
about  1,500  automobiles  in  Esthonia,  2,000  in  Latvia,  and  1,100  in  Lithuania. 
In  proportion  to  population  these  figures  show  a  very  backward  state  of  develop- 
ment, which  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  restricted  purchasing  power 
and  the  absence  of  good  roads.  In  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles.  Thus  the  importation  of 
automobiles  into  Lithuania  in  1927  was  valued  at  $363,770  as  compared  with 
$139,311  in  the  previous  year.  Esthonia  in  1927  imported  around  400  auto- 
mobiles of  a  total  value  of  $382,039.  The  imports  of  vehicles  into  Latvia  in 
the  same  year  were  valued  at  $991,441. 

Around  1,500  automobiles  are  annually  sold  in  the  Baltic  States.  Of  these, 
about  half  are  sold  in  Latvia  and  the  balance  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
Esthonia  and  Lithuania.  The  small  cars  dominate  the  field  and  comparatively 
few  medium-priced  cars  are  sold.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  registra- 
tion for  the  town  of  Reval  on  June  26,  1928,  when  out  of  a  total  of  604  passenger 
automobiles  the  leading  makes  were:  Chevrolet  (111),  Ford  (57),  Renault  (53), 
Essex  (51),  Citroen  (42),  Chrysler  (41),  Fiat  (35),  Dodge  (24),  Buick  (22), 
Oldsmobile  (18),  Oakland  (12),  Overland  (12),  and  Opel  (11).  These  were  the 
only  makes  with  more  than  ten  registrations.  United  States  and  Canadian 
makes  accounted  for  369  out  of  the  total  of  604  passenger  automobiles  regis- 
tered on  the  above  date.  Fords  and  Chevrolets  also  comprise  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trucks  used  in  the  Baltic  States,  while  most  of  the  omnibuses  operating 
in  Riga  and  Reval  are  converted  Ford  cars. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

There  is  little  opening  in  the  Baltic  States  for  Canadian  exporters  of  rubber 
footwear.  The  requirements  are  largely  supplied  by  two  factories  in  Riga. 
Swedish  manufacturers  are  the  only  outside  firms  who  do  any  extensive  trade 
with  the  Baltic  States  in  rubber  footwear.  There  is  an  importation  of  motor 
vehicle  tires,  but  this  trade  is  limited  by  the  small  number  of  automobiles. 
Tires  are  supplied  by  French,  United  States,  German,  and  British  manufac- 
turers. Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. for  the  surgical  and  other  rubber 
lines  imported  into  the  Baltic  States. 

The  two  rubber  factories  in  Riga  supplying  a  large  share  of  the  rubber 
footwear  requirements  of  each  of  the  Baltic  States  are  those  of  the  Baltic  India- 
Rubber  Company  and  the  Riga  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company.  The  former 
manufacture  the  "  Quadrat "  brand  of  rubber  footwear  and  have  a  production 
of  1,500,000  pairs  a  year.  The  second  company  manufacture  the  "Continents" 
brand  and  have  also  a  large  output.  Both  these  factories  have  been  established 
since  the  war  and  have  succeeded  not  only  in  capturing  a  large'  share  of  the  home 
market,  but  also  in  developing  trade  with  Poland  and  the  Balkan  countries. 

In  each  of  the  Baltic  States  these  two  companies  do  extensive  advertising. 
They  manufacture  the  Russian  type  of  galosh,  to  which  the  people  are  accus- 
tomed, and  also  attractive  styles  of  overshoes.  The  chief  outside  competitor 
of  these  companies  is  the  Swedish  firm  producing  the  "  Three  Towers  "  brand, 
who  also  advertise  extensively  in  each  of  the  Baltic  States.  Finnish  and  Russian 
rubber  footwear  is  also  being  sold,  together  with  small  quantities  from  Western 
European  countries  and  North  America,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  supplied 
by  the  three  companies  mentioned  largely  by  reason  of  the  considerable  sums 
which  they  expend  on  advertising  and  other  sales  propaganda. 

The  distribution  of  tires  in  the  Baltic  States  is  chiefly  effected  through 
agents  in  Riga,  Reval,  and  Kovno.    The  leading  North  American  companies 
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are  well  established  in  the  trade  and  tires  are  supplied  from  Canadian  factories. 
A  French,  a  German,  and  a  British  manufacturer  are  the  principal  competitors. 
Last  year  France  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  tire  casings  imported 
into  Esthonia,  followed  by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium, 
and  Canada. 

LIVE  FOXES 

The  climatic  conditions  in  the  Baltic  States  are  very  favourable  for  the 
breeding  of  silver  foxes  and  other  precious  fur-bearing  animals.  Interest  has 
been  shown  in  the  possibilities  of  this  industry  by  the  expropriated  landowners, 
but  unfortunately  lack  of  capital  has  prevented  any  extensive  purchases  of 
foundation  stock.  Up  to  the  present  three  fox  farms  have  been  established  in 
the  Baltic  States,  two  of  these  being  in  Latvia  and  the  third  in  Esthonia.  The 
largest  farm  is  that  of  the  First  Latvian  Precious  Animals  Breeding  Association, 
which  has  nearly  fifty  animals.  The  other  fox  farm  in  Latvia  has  about  six 
foxes,  while  the  fox  farm  in  Kalk  in  Esthonia  has  about  ten  to  twelve  animals. 
It  was  stated  that  the  future  prospects  for  the  establishment  of  more  fox  farms 
would  depend  largely  on  the  success  of  these  undertakings,  and  until  more  capital 
was  available  for  investment  in  this  industry  it  was  not  thought  likely  that  many 
animals  would  be  purchased  from  Canada. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Manufactured  goods  in  great  variety  are  imported  into  the  Baltic  States, 
but  for  most  products  Germany  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  In  some 
branches  such  as  cheap  woollen  cloth,  velvets,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  gloves, 
boots  and  shoes,  china  and  glassware,  Czechoslovak  competition  is  prominent. 
Hardware  and  metal  goods  are  mainly  supplied  from  Germany.  Great  Britain 
does  some  trade  in  files  and  saws.  Considerable  quantities  of  the  finer  textiles 
are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  latter  country  also  supplies  a  number 
of  small  lines,  such  as  shoe  polishes.  Outside  of  the  few  main  products,  very 
few  American  manufactured  goods  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Baltic  States.  It  would 
also  appear  that  there  are  not  many  openings  in  these  markets  for  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

American  proprietary  goods,  such  as  toilet  articles  and  similar  lines,  are 
sold,  but  in  nearly  every  case  deliveries  are  from  stocks  in  such  centres  as 
London  or  Copenhagen.  It  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  manufacturers  could  secure 
direct  orders  from  the  Baltic  States  for  products  other  than  those  dealt  with  in 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  report.  Miscellaneous  manufactured  goods  of 
Canadian  origin  would  only  be  likely  to  find  a  sale  in  these  markets  through 
the  intermediary  of  distributing  firms  in  Western  European  centres  such  as 
London,  Copenhagen,  or  Hamburg.  Pipe  cleaners  of  Canadian  manufacture 
were  seen  in  Riga.  Other  Canadian  products  probably  sold  indirectly  to  the 
Baltic  States  are  upper  leather,  adding  machines,  safety  razors,  storage  batteries, 
and  vacuum  cleaners,  but  in  each  case  the  turnover  would  be  too  limited  to  per- 
mit of  direct  purchase  from  Canada. 

TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the  trade  with  Russia  commenced  to 
reopen,  great  expectations  were  held  of  developing  business  with  Soviet  Russia 
through  the  intermediary  of  firms  located  in  the  Baltic  States.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  such  a  centre  as  Riga  might  become  an  important  emporium  for 
Russian  trade.  A  number  of  British  and  other  firms  established  branches  in 
Riga  for  the  development  of  Russian  business.  These  hopes,  however,  have  not 
been  fulfilled,  as  the  Soviet  Government  established  their  own  buying  organiza- 
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tions  in  the  principal  countries  supplying  goods  for  the  Russian  market.  There 
is  a  Soviet  Government  trading  organization  in  Riga,  but  they  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  of  Latvian  products.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  are 
orders  placed  by  this  organization  for  goods  from  Western  European  or  North 
American  countries.  There  are  a  few  Latvian  firms,  however,  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  Soviet  Government  organizations  and  who  occasionally  have  the 
opportunity  of  selling  to  these  bodies  the  products  of  other  countries.  One  such 
firm  inquired  for  Canadian  metals  with  the  prospects  of  doing  a  good  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia  in  these  products. 


GERMAN  FISH  MEAL  MARKET  REPORT 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  7,  1929. — There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the  German 
fish  meal  market.  The  demand  continues  to  be  below  expectations  and  the 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  still  considerable.  The  heavy  catch  of 
herrings  in  Norway  has  resulted  in  ample  supplies  of  Norwegian  herring  meal 
being  available  for  the  German  market.  Prices  for  herring  meal,  therefore, 
have  declined,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  price  of  other  kinds  of 
fish  meal. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  present  range  of  prices,  c.i.f.  Hamburg, 
paid  by  importers  dependent  upon  quality  and  reputation  of  shipper: — 

Norwegian  cod  meal  £19  to  £19  10s.  per  1,000  kg.  (2,204  lbs.) 

Scotch  white  fish  meal  £17  5s.  to  £18  per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 

English  white  fish  meal  £17  to  £17  10s.  per  long  ton. 

North  American  white  fish  meal  £17  10s.  to  £17  15s.  per  long  ton. 

Norwegian  north  coast  herring  meal..   ..  £13  to  £13  5s.  per  1,000  kg. 

Norwegian  west  coast  herring  meal  ..   ..£12  10s.  to  £12  15s.  per  1,000  kg. 

FISH   MEAL  ARRIVALS  IN  DECEMBER 

A  total  of  13,394  sacks  of  fish  meal  arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  during  December  as  compared  with  17,621  sacks  from  that  port  in  the 
previous  month.  This  makes  the  total  shipments  received  from  Vancouver  so 
far  this  season  equal  to  34,740  sacks  or  approximately  1,737  tons.  About  512 
tons  were  also  received  last  month  from  San  Francisco,  this  being  the  first  lot 
of  fish  meal  to  arrive  from  that  port  this  year. 

The  arrivals  from  Eastern  Canadian  ports  in  December  amounted  to  150 
long  tons,  this  being  double  the  quantity  received  from  Montreal  in  the  previous 
month.  From  United  States  ports  there  arrived  during  December  150  long  tons 
from  Boston,  88  long  tons  from  New  York  and  51  long  tons  from  New  Orleans. 
This  compares  with  175  tons  from  Boston  and  96  tons  from  New  York  in 
the  previous  month. 

During  December  a  total  of  approximately  4,712  metric  tons  of  fish  meal 
arrived  at  Hamburg  from  Norwegian  ports  and  Iceland  as  compared  with  4,278 
metric  tons  from  these  ports  in  the  previous  month.  There  arrived  from  British 
ports  a  total  of  about  1,861  long  tons  as  against  1,282^  long  tons  in  November. 

Other  arrivals  of  fish  meal  at  Hamburg  in  December  were  1,490  sacks  from 
Denmark,  999  sacks  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  716  sacks  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  also  arrived  a  total  of  13,820  sacks  of  fish  guano,  of  which  7,700 
sacks  came  from  Great  Britain,  3,350  sacks  from  West  Africa,  2,185  sacks  from 
India,  420  sacks  from  the  Argentine,  and  165  sacks  from  Denmark. 
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TRADING  WITH  SWITZERLAND  * 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

NAVIGATION 

Internal  water-borne  commerce  is  confined  to  steamers  operating  on  the 
Rhine  between  Schaffhausen  and  Constance,  and  to  activities  on  some  of  the 
larger  lakes,  the  two  most  important  of  which  are  Lake  Geneva  and  Lake  Con- 
stance. Local  freight  and  tourist  traffic  is  handled,  but  inland  navigation  is  of 
no  international  importance.  Statistics  covering  this  branch  of  transportation 
for  1927  credit  a  total  of  124  vessels  with  personnel  of  878  with  carrying 
6,523,706  passengers  and  137,933  tons  of  merchandise.  Expenses  are  given  as 
7,935,535  fr.  and  earnings  8,568,392  fr. 

THE  PORT  OF  BASLE 

A  review  of  Swiss  transportation  facilities  would  not  be  complete  without 
making  special  mention  of  the  port  of  Basle,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Rhine  and  the  republic's  only  port  giving  uninterrupted  access  to  the  sea  and 
the  outside  world.  Its  development  and  matters  affecting  the  navigation  of  the 
river  are  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Swiss  people,  not  only  as  affording  them 
a  direct  highway  to  the  North  Sea  but  as  a  competitor  to  the  railroads  which 
tends  to  keep  their  rates  at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  work  of  regulating  the  level  of  the  Rhine  has  in  the  main  been  con- 
fined to  the  stretch  between  Rotterdam  and  Strassburg,  and  consequently  navi- 
gation above  the  latter  point  is  dependent  on  the  flow  of  water  which  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  is  insufficient.  The  Swiss  strongly  favour  the  development 
of  a  free  channel  which  it  is  estimated  can  be  extended  as  far  as  Basle  with  a 
minimum  depth  of  2  metres  for  318  days  out  of  the  year.  Tentative  plans  have 
also  been  made  for  extending  navigation  from  Basle  to  Lake  Constance. 

In  anticipation  of  permanent  river  improvements,  the  work  of  enlarging 
Basle  harbour  was  begun  in  1919  and  the  program  is  now  practically  completed, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  tonnage  handled  in  1927  was  almost  three  times  as  great 
as  in  the  year  1924,  which  had  previously  held  the  record.  Up-river  traffic  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  down-river  traffic,  the  former  in  1927  having  repre- 
sented 654,965  tons  and  the  latter  84,875  tons,  in  comparison  with  236,957  and 
36,272  tons  in  1926  and  60,112  and  29,546  tons  in  1925— which  was,  however,  a 
year  of  drought. 

The  principal  commodities  which  moved  in  and  out  of  Basle  in  1927  were  as 
follows: — 

Imports 

Tons 


Wheat   152,791 

Oats   38,934 

Maize   64,076 

Barley  and  rye   6,292 

Coal   163,778 

Coke   67,592 

Inflammable  liquids   48,132 

Tar,  etc   16,822 

Earths   32,259 

Sulphur,  crude   2,051 

Pulpwood   12,736 


Tons 

12,702 

Iron  and  other  metals  . .  . 

7,270 

898 

Ground  nuts  and  oilseeds  . 

3,212 

2,165 

1,297 

Wood  

664 

1,878 

Sugar  , 

5,923 

13,493 

Total .  .  

.  654,965 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report  on  Switzerland,  covering  physical  features,  history  and 
government,  population,  occupation  and  purchasing  power,  language  and  religion,  monetary 
system,  and  state  finances,  was  published  in  M).  1302  (January  12) ;  and  the  second,  covering 
cost  of  living,  social  legislation,  banking,  and  transportation,  in  our  last  issue. 
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Exports 


Tons 


Tons 


Iron  ore   

Carbide  

Pyrites,  ash  

Asphaltum,  pure,  crude  .  . 

Chemical  products  

Slag,  blast  furnace  

Powdered  leather  waste  .  . 

Iron  alloys  

Condensed  milk  

Fodders  


20,412 
10,308 
11,080 
9,962 
8,290 
1,844 
1,206 
1,190 
2,817 
3,917 


Chloride  of  lime  .  . 

Stones  

Calcium  cyanamide 

Boards  

Potash  

Ferro-silicon  

Miscellaneous  . . 


461 
984 
955 
934 

4,766 
112 

5,637 


Total 


84,875 


POST,  TELEGRAPH,  AND  TELEPHONE 


The  telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  Government  monopolies,  and  each 
represents  a  national  investment  of  growing  importance  which  together  showed 
an  operating  profit  of  2,599,359  fr.  in  1927.  The  combined  capital  investment 
is  represented  by  391,961,628  fr.  in  comparison  with  101,573,153  fr.  in  1926. 
The  revenue  from  telegraphs  was  9,313,855  fr.  and  from  telephones  74,638,590 
fr.,  both  of  which  were  slightly  behind  the  figures  for  the  years  1926  and  1925, 
but  at  the  same  time  ahead  of  previous  periods  and  well  in  line  with  the  marked 
general  increase  in  receipts  which  has  been  manifested  since  before  the  war. 

At  the  close  of  1927  there  were  in  Switzerland  2,549  telegraphic  offices, 
giving  employment  to  4,853  people  and  making  use  of  35,291  kilometres  of  wire 
and  lines  totalling  798  kilometres,  over  which  a  grand  total  of  6,178,792  tele- 
grams were  transmitted.  There  were  at  the  same  period  223,597  telephone  instru- 
ments in  use  by  171,451  subscribers  connected  with  30,178  kilometres  of  line 
stretching  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  service  is  very  efficient,  and  in  the 
larger  cities  the  old  manual  equipment  has  been  replaced  by  automatic 
exchanges. 

The  postal  services  in  1927  employed  15,485  people,  had  a  total  revenue  of 
144,506,000  fr.  and  expenses  amounting  to  129,528,000  fr.,  thus  leaving  a  gross 
profit  of  20,898,000  fr.  During  the  year  454,200,000  pieces  of  inland  mail  matter 
were  carried  as  well  as  69,600,000  going  to  or  coming  from  foreign  countries. 


Although  endowed  by  nature  with  magnificent  scenery  and  an  agreeable 
climate,  the  only  other  natural  resources  of  Switzerland  which  are  worthy  of 
more  than  passing  notice  are  water-power  and  forest  wealth. 

The  most  important  mining  undertaking  is  the  extraction  of  asphalt  in  the 
Val-de-Travers,  but  the  output  has  steadily  diminished  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  are  small  iron  and  coal  mines  in  the  country,  which  under  the 
stimulation  of  wartime  necessity  had  some  attention  paid  to  them,  but  the  out- 
put is  negligible  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  coal  and  iron  which  the  country  needs 
must  be  imported.  The  most  important  iron  mine  is  near  St.  Gall,  and  in  1926 
its  production  amounted  to  45,000  tons  of  hematite  and  15,000  tons  of  man- 
ganese ore,  most  of  which  was  exported  for  treatment.  In  addition  to  coal  and 
iron,  there  are  non-commercial  quantities  of  such  minerals  as  talc,  fluorspar, 
and  manganese.  Oil  has  been  prospected  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zurich, 
but  results  were  negative. 

Peat  is  plentiful  in  fields  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country  and  pro- 
eduction  was  intensified  during  the  war,  but  it  has  since  fallen  away  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
earthenware,  and  brick  are  present,  as  are  also  considerable  quantities  of  salt, 
the  production  of  which  is  equal  to  domestic  consumption. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
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HYDRO-ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Poor  in  resources  of  coal,  Switzerland  is  compensated  by  being  well  supplied 
with  water  from  which  electrical  energy  can  be  manufactured  at  a  low  cost, 
and  the  exploitation  of  this  is  proving  to  be  an  important  factor  in  Swiss 
economy  by  providing  the  motive  power  for  industry  and  an  exportable  surplus 
assisting  to  offset  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade.  Control  of  resources  is 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  secures  rational  distribution  by  granting 
concessions  to  power  companies. 

In  January,  1928,  the  rating  of  the  hydro-electric  power  plants  in  opera- 
tion or  in  the  course  of  erection  in  Switzerland  amounted  to  2,565,403  horse- 
power, which  is  equivalent  to  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  power  avail- 
able. The  production  of  power,  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  nineties,  was 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  coal  shortage  during  the  war,  and  during  the  course 
of  its  post-war  development  production  has  shown  a  steady  though  unspec- 
tacular upward  trend.  The  300,000,000  kw.h.  point  was  first  reached  in  October, 
1927,  and  in  September,  1928,  this  had  climbed  to  in  excess  of  325,000,000. 

Exports  of  power  have  followed  the  production  of  energy  and  have  been 
constant  in  volume  with  a  gradual  growth;  steps  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
bring  about  more  healthy  conditions  in  the  power  export  field  are  bearing  fruit. 
All  exporting  is  done  through  licenses,  which  are  issued  with  discrimination,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  years  ago  some  power  companies  contracted 
on  an  exchange  basis  to  export  their  surplus  summer  output  in  return  for  the 
import  during  the  winter  of  foreign  steam-generated  current. 

FORESTS 

Owing  to  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  parts  of  Switzerland  are  more 
suitable  for  growing  trees  than  as  agricultural  or  pasture  land;  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  total  area  is  under  forest,  some  two-thirds  of  the  trees  being 
coniferous.  These  are  not  only  an  important  source  of  economic  wealth  to  the 
country  through  the  resulting  supply  of  lumber,  but  they  act  as  a  huge  sponge 
regulating  the  flow  of  water  of  the  large  rivers  whose  headquarters  are  in  Swit- 
zerland and  also  prevent  erosion  of  the  hills  and  landslides. 

In  more  exact  figures,  the  forests  cover  977,138  hectares,  of  which  45,194 
hectares  belong  to  the  State,  656,720  to  municipalities  and  other  corporations, 
while  275,224  hectares  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  The  principal  wooded 
areas  are  in  the  Jura  and  in  the  foothills  and  lower  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
municipal,  cantonal,  and  federal  authorities  regulate  the  cutting  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests.  The  work  of  reforestation  which  is  systematically  carried 
out  is  undertaken  by  the  cantons  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  at  an 
expense  of  several  million  francs  per  year,  which  in  1926  included  the  planting 
of  2,070,743  new  trees  and  the  cultivation  of  over  15,000,000  others  already 
planted  and  growing. 

No  data  is  available  regarding  the  production  of  the  privately  owned 
forests,  but  there  are  statistics  dealing  with  those  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  In  1920  the  production  of  the  State-owned  woods  amounted  to  189,799 
cubic  metres,  of  which  104,850  cubic  metres  are  classified  as  firewood  and  85,837 
cubic  metres  as  for  other  purposes.  Some  129,267  cubic  metres  were  from 
coniferous  trees  and  61,420  cubic  metres  from  deciduous  trees. 

Turning  to  the  forests  owned  by  communities  and  corporations:  in  1926 
the  production  came  to  1,957,820  cubic  metres,  consisting  of  1,417,912  cubic 
metres  from  conifers  and  551,489  cubic  metres  from  leafy  trees.  Of  the  total, 
881,697  cubic  metres  were  for  building  and  general  utility  purposes  and  the 
balance  firewood. 
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The  total  output  of  the  Swiss  forests  shows  a  slight  decline  since  1923-24, 
although  it  is  in  excess  of  the  production  figure  for  1927.  The  value  has  fol- 
lowed the  volume,  being  given  at  56,902,286  fr.  in  1926  compared  with  61,556,478 
fr.  in  1923  and  55,227,582  fr.  in  1921. 

FISHERIES 

Freshwater  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  republic;  the 
bulk  of  the  catch  finds  a  market  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants.  In  1927  the 
production  of  Lake  Constance,  the  largest  body  of  water,  was  140,777  kilos 
valued  at  321,960  fr.,  while  the  Lake  of  Neuchatel  yielded  212,685  kilos  worth 
588,634  fr.  The  type  of  fish  found  in  the  different  lakes  varies  considerably, 
but  in  the  two  above  "mentioned  a  type  of  salmon  known  as  Blauf  elchen,  Pallees 
and  Bondelles  are  the  most  abundant.  Fish  hatcheries  are  subsidized  by  both 
the  Federal  State  and  the  cantons;  in  1927  there  were  246  of  these  establish- 
ments, which  distributed  220,000,000  fry. 


FRENCH  BEET  SUGAR  CROP  OF  1928 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  under 
date  of  January  3,  1929,  quoting  from  an  article  which  appeared  in  Foreign 
Trade  (December  issue),  a  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France,  as  follows: — 

Estimates  of  the  French  beet  sugar  crop  of  1928  have  varied  between  650,000  and  675,000 
tons  of  refined  product.  As  a  result  of  the  summer  heat  and  drought,  the  analyses  of  the 
beets  indicated  a  very  good  sugar  content  but  a  reduced  quantity  in  weights.  Later  exami- 
nation showed  that  the  crop  had  been  improved  by  the  rains,  so  that  now  the  final  figures 
are  expected  to  attain  about  750,000  tons  of  sugar.  Within  the  last  two  months  prices  have 
declined  considerably.  Last  year's  French  consumption  of  sugar  was  874,817  tons.  The 
exports  amounted  to  260,650  tons.  On  the  basis  of  a  home  production  of  750,000  tons  there- 
fore, the  imports  should  amount  to  385,467  tons,  coming  from  French  colonies  and  foreign 
countries. 

THE  PORTUGUESE  MARKET* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS 

The  treatment  of  merchandise  imported  into  Portugal  bearing  a  Portuguese 
trade  mark  is  governed  by  Article  202  of  the  Carta  da  Lei  of  May  21,  1896, 
and  by  the  Madrid  Convention,  as  revised  in  Washington  in  June,  1911.  An 
English  translation  of  this  Convention  will  be  found  on  page  303  of  the  1924 
edition  of  the  Handbook  of  British  Commercial  Treaties.  This  matter  is  also 
governed  by  Article  47  (2)  of  the  Portuguese  Pauta,  which  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  bearing  trade  marks  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  laws  and  treaties.  No  steps  are  taken  by  the  Portuguese 
Customs  authorities  to  prevent  the  importation  of  goods  bearing  trade  marks 
already  used  by  Portuguese  firms,  it  apparently  being  left  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested to  bring  their  complaints  to  the  notice  of  the  competent  authorities  and 
to  institute  whatever  proceedings  are  necessary. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  area  and  population,  ports  and  trade 
routes,  standard  of  living  and  types  of  imported  products,  was  published  in  No.  1302  (January 

12)  ;  and  the  second,  on  currency,  quotations,  banking,  credits,  and  distribution,  in  our  last 
issue. 
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INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  documents  required,  besides  the  bill  of  lading,  are  a  commercial  invoice 
and,  when  necessary,  a  declaration  of  cargo,  certificate  of  origin,  and  a  sanitary 
certificate.  There  are  no  special  forms.  In  the  case  of  the  commercial  invoice 
the  matter  is  extremely  simple,  and  the  bill  of  lading  can  be  in  English  or  French 
or  any  other  leading  written  language.  The  consular  invoice  or  declaration  of 
cargo  is  always  necessary  when  the  value  of  the  goods  shipped  is  500100  escudos 
or  over.  This  declaration  of  cargo  must  be  signed  by  the  shipper  and  endorsed 
by  the  Portuguese  consular  officer  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  carrying 
the  goods  to  Portugal  sails,  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  goods.  Declarations 
of  cargo  should  nominally  be  endorsed  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  but  a 
period  of  ten  days  after  the  departure  of  the  vessel  is  allowed,  during  which 
time  declaration  of  cargo  may  be  received  in  Portuguese  consular  offices  for 
endorsement.  If  these  regulations  are  not  observed,  a  fine  of  double  the  con- 
sular fee  for  the  endorsement  of  the  declaration  of  cargo  is  imposed  on  the 
receiver.  The  general  rate  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  is  now  applicable  to 
all  goods  entering  Portugal,  whether  by  sea,  land,  or  air.  Failure  to  produce' 
the  declaration,  however,  involves  no  special  penalty  in  the  case  of  land-borne 
or  air-borne  traffic;  the  actual  consular  fee  is  only  leviable  by  the  Customs 
authorities  in  Portugal,  if  not  previously  paid.  The  consular  fee  is  leviable  on 
the  f.o.b.  price;  when  the  c.i.f.  price  is  given  alone,  the  exporter  runs  the  risk 
of  being  charged  on  that  basis.  A  translated  copy  of  the  fees  actually  charge- 
able by  the  Portuguese  consul  for  this  declaration  of  cargo  or  consular  invoice 
has  been  filed  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

The  Government  issues  import  permits  for  wheat,  dependent  on  the  local 
crop's  deficit  for  local  needs.  Import  permits  are  necessary  for  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, gunpowder,  potassium  chlorate,  and  drugs. 

PORTUGUESE  TARIFF 

The  Portuguese  Customs  Tariff  is  contained  in  the  Pauta  das  Alfandegas. 
At  the  present  date  it  is  under  revision.  Modifications  are  published  monthly 
in  the  Boletim  da  Direcgao  de  Alfandega  de  Lisboa.  The  duties  are  mostly 
specific.  Practically  all  duties  are  based  on  the  weight,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Portugal  and  Canada  stand  in  the  most-favoured-nation  relation  to  one 
another.   The  escudo  for  tariff  purposes  is  the  gold  escudo. 

MARKING  OF  GOODS 

Goods  are  not  required  to  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  the  country  of 
origin;  false  indications  are  prohibited.  Manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  or 
platinum  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Portuguese  Government  assay  office  to  be 
stamped  with  the  guaranty  stamp  or  hall  mark.  In  regard  to  other  merchandise 
marks  and  labels,  there  are  no  special  regulations. 

SAMPLES 

Samples,  except  samples  of  tobacco,  are  admitted  into  Portugal  free  of  duty 
when  the  value  does  not  exceed  $05  centavos  gold  and  the  weight  500  grammes. 
Other  samples  are  subject  to  the  same  rates  of  duty  applying  to  the  ordinary 
shipments  of  commodities. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  matter  is  dutiable  when  imported  into  Portugal.  Single  cata- 
logues, however,  if  not  too  bulky,  are  allowed  through  as  printed  matter. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Milan  office,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  push  a 
line  by  advertisement  and  to  put  Canadian  exporters  in  touch  with  a  local  firm 
in  Lisbon  who  undertakes  advertising  work. 
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IMPORTS  OF  HAY  INTO  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  9,  1929. — Imports  of  hay  into  Cuba  are  not  large.  At  the 
present  time  the  largest  consumers  are  the  Government  (for  army  and  police 
use)  and  merchants  and  others  who  still  adhere  to  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
Approximately  300  short  tons  of  hay  are  imported  monthly.  In  1927,  91,350 
bales  of  hay  were  brought  in:  53,725  from  New  York,  10,551  from  Key  West, 
2,561  from  New  Orleans,  4,159  from  Boston,  and  20,354  from  St.  John.  In  1928 
the  total  was  69,486  bales:  54,495  from  New  York,  9,625  from  Key  West,  2,189 
from  New  Orleans,  369  from  Boston,  2,671  from  St.  John,  and  137  from  Buenos 
Aires. 

The  market  imports  timothy  No.  1,  timothy  No.  2,  and  mixed  clover. 
Timothy  No.  2,  especially  during  the  last  year,  has  been  by  far  the  most  in 
demand.  Imports  are  chiefly  made  during  the  winter  season  when  freights  are 
said  to  be  cheaper.  Canadian  shipments  as  a  rule  come  direct  in  vessels  loaded 
with  potatoes,  with  very  limited  supplies  via  Boston  and  New  York.  Some  of 
the  local  importers  keep  stocks  of  hay  in  New  York  and  draw  their  supplies 
therefrom,  especially  during  the  Canadian  winter. 

From  the  statistics  above  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  has 
been  diminishing  and  that  this  has  affected  the  imports  from  St.  John.  Fewer 
boats  with  potatoes  have  been  coming  in.  Freight  rates  too,  which  normally 
are  $8  per  short  ton  from  St.  John  to  Havana,  were  advanced  to  $10,  with  a 
probable  restrictive  effect  on  business.  New  Brunswick  hay  has  always  been 
in  good  demand. 

The  average  price  of  hay  for  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  has  been  from 
$22  to  $25  per  short  ton  c.i.f.  Havana.  There  are  no  special  buying  methods. 
Prices  are  usually  quoted  c.i.f.,  and  the  terms  are  sight  draft  attached  to  docu- 
ments, payment  on  arrival  of  goods. 

Hay  is  usually  compressed  into  bales  of  from  120  to  150  pounds  tied  with 
three  strands  of  wire.  One  firm  in  Havana  which  has  the  contract  for  supplying 
the  army  import  the  hay  in  100-pound  bundles.  American  hay  from  New 
Orleans  usually  comes  in  smaller  bales  of  from  75-90  pounds,  prices  ranging  from 
$28  to  $32  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Havana. 

There  is  not  much  local  competition  to  be  met  because  hay,  as  such,  is  not 
seriously  cultivated  in  Cuba.  There  is  some  special  cultivation  of  grass  called 
"  espartillo  "  that  is  sold  very  cheaply,  being  quoted  at  from  30  to  40  cents  per 
bale  of  60  pounds  delivered  at  the  stores.  It  grows  in  the  vicinity  of  Havana 
and  is  cultivated  during  the  summer  season  from  May  to  August.  As  a  food- 
stuff it  is  very  poor,  and  it  is  more  frequently  used  as  bedding. 

Some  hay  is  consumed  in  Cuba  dufmg  the  racing  season,  which  extends 
about  three  months.  It  is  usually  shipped  by  one  large  firm  in  Cincinnati,  and 
is  of  a  special  grade;  the  price  ranges  from  $40  to  $42  per  short  ton  c.i.f. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY 

The  United  States  has  a  tariff  preference  of  20  per  cent.  The  following  are 
the  duties  payable  on  shipments  from  Canada  and  from  the  United  States. 

Canada. — $1  per  100  kilos,  plus  port  dues  of  88  cents  per  1,000  kilos  and  3  per  cent 
Public  Works  tax. 

United  States. — Eighty  cents  per  100  kilo?,  plus  port  dues  of  77  cents  per  1,000  kilos  and 
3  per  cent  Public  Works  tax. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 
Honduras* 

III 

TARIFF  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  import  tariff  of  Honduras,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  Latin- American 
countries,  is  based  upon  the  weights  of  merchandise  imported,  rather  than  upon 
its  value;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  "  specific  "  and  not  an  "  ad  valorem  "  tariff. 
Rates  are  based  upon  gross  weights,  "  legal  "  and  net  weights  being  unrecog- 
nized. It  is,  however,  desirable  for  invoice  to  state  "  legal  "  and  net  weights, 
especially  when  packing  cases  contain  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise; in  such  cases,  the  duty  on  the  weight  of  the  packing  material  and  outer 
containers  is  pro-rated  over  the  varying  duties  on  the  contents,  and  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  different  weights  avoids  delay  in  examination  and  clearance  at  the 
customs  house. 

The  tariff  of  Honduras  presents  a  few  peculiar  features  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  in  order  to  calculate  the  real  duty  imposed  upon  any  par- 
ticular product.  In  the  first  place,  the  rates  are  in  pesos  per  half  kilo,  and  not 
in  pesos  per  kilo  as  would  be  expected  Secondly,  although  quoted  in  pesos,  the 
duties  themselves  are  payable  as  to  50  per  cent  in  "  gold  "  (United  States  cur- 
rency) and  50  per  cent  in  "silver"  (the  peso  currency  of  the  country).  And, 
thirdly,  there  is  a  surcharge  on  all  duties  of  5  per  cent,  which  is  also  payable 
in  "  gold 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  small  surtaxes  (twenty-nine  in  all)  which 
are  payable  in  "  silver     and  total  3  centavos  per  half  kilo. 

Finally,  in  some  cases  an  additional  10  per  cent  of  the  taxes  appears  as 
payable  in  gold,  although  the  special  circumstances  under  which  this  is  imposed 
do  not  appear  to  be  understood  by  merchants  consulted  on  the  subject.  Thus 
the  calculation  of  the  rates  of  duty  on  any  shipment  is  a  somewhat  elaborate 
and  complicated  matter. 

The  duties  on  shipments  are  usually  paid  without  protest  by  importers. 

There  is  a  list  of  prohibited  imports  on  the  customary  lines. 

Samples  of  merchandise  of  no  value,  or  rendered  unfit  for  sale,  are 
admitted  free  up  to  25  pounds  in  weight,  but  are  subject  to  duty  at  a  tariff  rate 
of  1  centavo  per  half  kilo  if  above  25  pounds. 

There  is  an  export  tariff  on  hardwoods,  dyewoods,  guano,  rubber,  sarsa- 
parilla,  hides,  chicle,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 

DOCUMENTATION 

A  complete  set  of  documents  for  shipments  to  Honduras  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Commercial  Invoice. — Two  copies  are  required  for  customs  purposes,  and 
these  must  be  based  on  f.o.b.  values.  In  cases  where  prices  are  invoiced  c.i.f., 
it  is  customary  to  prepare  special  commercial  invoices  on  a  f.o.b.  basis  (omitting 
the  cost  of  freight)  for  certification.  The  fee  for  viseing  commercial  invoices 
is  $1. 

Bills  of  Lading. — Two  copies  of  shipping  bill  of  lading  are  required.  The 
fee  for  certification  is  $2. 


*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  geography,  and  history  and  currency,  was 
published  in  No.  1302  (January  12) ;  and  the  second,  on  chief  towns,  communications,  natural 
resources,  exports  and  imports,  in  our  last  issue. 
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Consular  Invoices. — Five  copies  are  required.  Full  sets  may  be  obtained 
from  all  consuls  of  Honduras  at  a  price  of  50  cents  per  set.  They  must  be  made 
out  in  Spanish.  The  fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  is  3  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  invoice. 

When  the  above  documents  are  prepared,  they  must  be  presented  to  either 
the  nearest  Honduranean  consul  or  the  Honduranean  consul  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment (as  may  be  most  convenient)  for  visa  or  certification.  They  may  then  be 
forwarded  to  consignee  (either  direct  or  attached  to  draft,  as  may  be  arranged) 
and  should  be  mailed  in  ample  time  to  reach  their  destination  before  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  on  which  the  merchandise  itself  is  shipped. 

The  only  exceptional  feature  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  documentation 
for  Honduras  is  that  the  3  per  cent  consular  fee  is  not  paid  direct  to  the  con- 
sular officials.  It  is  paid  by  means  of  special  stamps  attached  to  the  consular 
invoice,  and  these  stamps  can  only  be  purchased  from  the  correspondents  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Thus  it  is  necessary  for  the  exporter 
or  his  agent  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  local  correspondents  of  this  bank, 
purchase  the  stamps  from  them  to  the  value  of  3  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
invoice,  and  hand  these  stamps  to  the  consular  officials  in  lieu  of  cash.  The 
reason  for  this  exceptional  arrangement  is  that  consular  fees  are  hypothecated 
for  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  the  National  City  Bank  being  fiscal 
agents  for  the  bond-holders,  have  in  agreement  with  the  Government  adopted 
this  means  of  direct  payment.  In  Canada,  these  special  stamps  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Bank  of  Montreal  in  Toronto  and  Montreal. 

No  consular  invoices  are  required  for  parcel  post  shipments  to  Honduras. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  with  regard  to  labelling  or  marking  of 
packing  cases. 

Representation,  Advertising,  Etc. 
representation 

An  examination  of  local  conditions  indicates  that  there  are  onty  two 
methods  of  representation  in  Honduras  suitable  for  adoption  by  a  Canadian 
exporter.  The  first  is  by  the  appointment  of  a  local  agent  at  Tegucigalpa,  and 
the  second  is  by  means  of  commercial  travellers;  these  two  methods  may  also 
be  combined. 

With  regard  to  the  first-named,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty  may  be  experienced;  there  are  probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
firms  in  Tegucigalpa  which  have  connections  throughout  the  country,  and  some 
of  these  are  already  fully  occupied  with  their  present  interests.  Thus  the  choice 
of  representatives  is  limited;  at  the  same  time,  if  proper  contact  is  made,  and 
the  article  is  in  demand,  a  good  volume  of  trade  can  be  secured  without  further 
effort.  ♦ 

In  default  of  local  agents,  recourse  must  be  had  to  travellers;  such  travel- 
lers need  not  represent  the  interests  of  one  exporter  only ;  it  is  quite  possible  for 
one  man  to  handle  a  number  of  non-competing  lines,  the  expenses  of  travel 
being  shared  by  the  various  exporting  firms  who  combine  to  engage  his  services. 
One  feature  of  the  market  deserves  mention  in  this  connection:  the  towns  of 
Honduras  are  far  apart,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  of  access.  Commercial 
travellers  do  not  visit  them  with  great  frequency;  for  this  reason  they  usually 
receive  an  exceptionally  cordial  welcome  from  the  local  merchant,  who  regards 
their  presence  as  a  personal  compliment  and  will  go  out  of  his  way  to  place  an 
order  if  he  can  possibly  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  retail  merchant 
to  delay  placing  orders  with  local  wholesalers  or  agents  if  he  knows  that  a 
travelling  representative'  will  visit  him  within  the  next  few  months- -he  feels 
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that  the  trouble  taken  in  travelling  from  a  foreign  country  should  be  rewarded, 
and  considers  it  a  point  of  honour  to  offer  such  recompense  as  may  be  in  his 
power. 

As  a  supplementary  means  of  securing  orders  for  Honduras,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  communicate  with  the  head  offices  of  the  various  fruit  companies 
which  control  the  banana  industry  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  these  companies  operate  from  the  United  States,  and  their  names 
and  addresses  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Manufacturers'  agents  operating  in  the  Pacific  area  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep 
stocks;  they  sell  on  commission  only.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  customary  for 
agents  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  receive  stocks  and  sell  to  smaller  merchants  in 
addition  to  doing  a  retail  business  themselves. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS '  REGULATIONS 

There  is  no  tax  imposed  by  the  central  Government  of  Honduras  on  com- 
mercial travellers.  Certain  municipalities,  however,  impose  local  taxes;  the 
amount  of  these  is  very  variable.  At  present  the  tax  in  Tegucigalpa  is  20  pesos 
per  visit,  and  in  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  usually  50  pesos  per  visit. 
The  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  traveller  himself  and  not  upon  the  house  which  he 
represents;  thus  a  man  representing  a  number  of  different  firms  would  be 
required  to  pay  only  the  one  tax  in  each  municipality,  although  if  he  made  more 
than  one  call  on  the  same  town  during  his  trip,  he  would  be  requested  to  pay  for 
each  separate  visit.  These  taxes  are  frequently  a  burden  upon  the  commercial 
traveller,  but  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  them  once  the  collector  is  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence, as  the  penalty  for  non-payment  is  imprisonment. 

Commercial  travellers'  samples,  if  saleable,  are  dutiable  at  the  full  tariff 
rates,  but  the  duties  are  refunded  on  leaving  the  country  on  presentation  of 
documents  proving  admission. 

ADVERTISING 

There  is  but  little  advertising  in  Honduras  of  the  kind  customary  in 
Canada.  Newspaper  propaganda  is  largely  confined  to  proprietary  medicines, 
although  these  are  advertised  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale;  charges  are  usually  20 
cents  United  States  currency  per  column  inch  per  insertion,  although  a  reduction 
cn  this  price  is  made  for  contracts  covering  an  extended  period.  There  are  four 
daily  papers  published  in  Tegucigalpa  (the  names  of  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application)  and  one  monthly  review,  which  is  partly  owned  by  British  interests; 
the  last-mentioned  appears  to  be  the  most  suitable  for  advertising  foreign  goods 
ether  than  patent  medicines. 

On  the  whole,  the  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  the  best  means  of  adver- 
tising is  by  means  of  gifts  of  small  inexpensive  and  useful  articles  such  as  ash 
trays,  pencils,  calendars,  etc.  These  have  a  permanent  value  to  the  native,  and 
are  frequently  treasured  for  years;  they  form  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
visit  of  the  agent  who  presented  them,  and  may  ensure  a  cordial  welcome  on 
his  next  visit  when  he  might  otherwise  have  been  forgotten.  One  agent  stated 
that  he  had  in  the  past  refused  to  accept  an  appropriation  from  his  principals 
for  a  newspaper  advertising  campaign,  preferring  to  expend  the  money  on  small 
ash  trays,  which  experience  had  proved  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  sales  than 
any  other  method  that  could  be  adopted. 

Apart  from  the  above,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  recommend  any 
expenditure  on  advertising  in  Honduras  under  conditions  at  present  existing. 
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TRADE  MARKS 

The  law  in  regard  to  trade  marks  is  similar  in  all  essentials  as  already 
explained  in  the  cases  of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  The  method  of  registra- 
tion is  somewhat  complicated,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  matter  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  exporting  firm,  or,  if  no  representative 
has  been  appointed,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  patent  lawyer,  the  name  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  fee  for  registration  approximates  $50  Canadian  currency. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  guilder  =  40  cents  Canadian  currency.] 

Batavia,  December  11,  1928— Trade  conditions  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole  are  satisfactory,  although  the  rubber  industry  continues  dull  and  firms 
interested  in  this  commodity  alone  are  experiencing  hard  times.  The  rubber 
slump  is  felt  more  keenly  in  Malaya  than  in  Java.  The  latter  country  produces 
at  least  five  important  crops — namely,  rubber,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  rice — and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  island  is  not  greatly  affected  by  the  failure  of  any 
one  commodity.  During  the  year  1928  Java  has  had  splendid  crops  in  sugar, 
rice,  and  tea,  which  augurs  well  for  continued  prosperity  and  high  imports  dur- 
ing 1929. 

The  index  number  of  ocean  freight  rates  to  the  "United  States  shows  a 
decline  of  four  points  during  the  last  two  months.  Freight  rates  to  Europe, 
however,  are  unchanged. 

SINGAPORE  IMPORTS 

Import  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  were  valued  at  $654,769,920 
compared  with  $751,564,668  for  the  same  period  of  1927.  This  decrease  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  decline  in  rubber  prices.  Imports  during  January,  1928,  were 
about  the  same  as  January,  1927,  while  February  imports  were  even  higher.  On 
the  intimation  of  the  removal  of  the  rubber  restriction,  however,  imports  started 
to  fall.  The  largest  decrease  was  reached  in  June,  1928,  when  imports  were 
valued  at  $76,491,750  against  $90,384,767  for  June,  1927,  a  decrease  of  $14,- 
000,000,  or  18  16  per  cent.  Imports  during  July,  August,  and  September 
recovered  slightly,  but  were  all  very  much  below  the  1927  figures. 

The  commodities  of  chief  interest  to  Canada  registered  an  increase  under 
the  headings  of  flour,  chocolate,  salmon,  machinery  belting,  motor  car  acces- 
sories, motor  cars,  tractors  and  steam  rollers,  while  decreases  are  recorded  in 
confectionery,  sardines,  nails  and  tacks, 'weighing  machines,  stationery  (includ- 
ing manuscript  and  account  books),  paints,  lamps  and  lampware,  sporting 
material,  druggist  and  dental  sundries,  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes,  and  other 
rubber  manufactures. 

JAVA  IMPORTS 

The  import  figures  for  Java  remain  on  a  high  level.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  October  31,  1928,  they  were  valued  at  527,547,000  guilders  against 
453,797,000  guilders  for  the  same  period  of  1927,  an  increase  of  73,750,000 
guilders,  or  16-25  per  cent. 

Total  imports  for  Java  of  the  more  important  commodities  in  which 
Canada  is  directly  interested  are  as  follows: — 
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1928 

1927  1928  +Increase 

Commodity  Value  in  Value  in  —Decrease 

Guilders  Guilders  Guilders 

Milk  nop    2,685,675  2,879,980  +  194,305 

Salmon,'  canned   235,754  165,454  -  70,300 

Sardines,  canned   1,422,899  1,146,543  -  276,356 

Hams,  all  kinds   518,949  538,187  +  19,238 

Shoes,  boots,  slippers,  wholly  or  partly 

of  leather   1,124,234   

Wire  nails    1,174,653  1,207,472  +  32,819 

Automobiles   12,363,859  15,686,807  +3,322,948 

Motor  trucks   2,178,575  4,181,370  +2,002,795 

Motor  accessories   1,604,673  2,152,250  +  547,577 

Automobile  tires  and  tubes  (including 

solid  tires)   6,521,887  6,716,315  +  194,428 

Many  of  the  commodities  imported  from  Canada  are  received  in  such  small 
quantities  that  they  are  not  shown  separately  in  the  monthly  returns. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Conditions  of  Tariff  Preference  in  Irish  Free  State 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin  cables  that  the  Irish  Free 
State  Government  have  adopted  regulations  increasing  from  25  per  cent  to  50 
per  cent  the  British  labour  content  required  to  obtain  the  British  preferential 
tariff  on  omnibuses  and  automobiles  intended  for  use  for  delivery  trucks,  etc., 
imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State.  The  new  regulation  is  effective  as  from 
February  1,  1929. 

Change  in  British  Guiana  Customs  Tariff 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of 
Spain,  cables  that  British  Guiana  ad  valorem  duty  has  been  reduced  from  40 
per  cent  general  tariff  and  20  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff  to  33J  per  cent 
and  16f  per  cent  respectively.  Ad  valorem  duty  in  future  is  to  be  levied  on 
the  c.i.f.  value  of  goods  instead  of  the  f.o.b.  price  as  formerly.  In  other  words, 
cost  of  transportation  is  to  be  included  in  the  value  for  duty.  The  ad  valorem 
rates  mentioned  are  those  applicable  to  enumerated  goods,  under  which  heading 
comes  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  articles. 

Spanish  Language  on  Cuban  Invoices 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1285  of  September  15,  1928,  page  399,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Havana,  writes  that  the  enforcement  of  the  regulation  making  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  language  on  Cuban  consular  invoices  obligatory  has  been 
further  postponed  from  January  1,  1929,  to  June  1,  1929. 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  21 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  21 .  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  14,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake,  of  comparison. 


Monetary 

Country                           Unit  Parity 

Austria  Schilling  .  1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .1930 

Czechoslovakia  Krone   

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Britain  Pound  4.86§ 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin)  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .1930 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  1.0805 

Roumania  Leu  .1930 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden                           .  .Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso   (Paper)  .4244 

Brazil  Milreis  .5462 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Libra  4.8665 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder  .4020 

China  Tael   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  ..  $  .5678 

Jamaica  Pound  4.86§ 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $    \  1.0000 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.   .  .$  1.0000 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

*  Pesos  per  United  States  dollar 


Week  ending  Week  ending 
January  14,     January  21, 
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2.0590* 

4.0093 
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.1934 
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.9997 
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1.001— 1.001  Vic  l.Olf 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

49.  Evaporated  Milk. — A  Newcasfcle-on-Tyne  canned  goods  agent  is  desirous  of  being 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  milik. 
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50.  Oysters. — A  London  firm  of  oyster  and  fish  merchants  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  growers  and  shippers  of  oysters  who  are  in  a  position  tto  export.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  certificate  of  purity  from  the  planters  is  required  by  United  Kingdom  regu- 
lations. 

51.  Frozen  Eels. — A  London  firm  of  fish  importers  and  distributors  wish  to  get  into 
touch  with  responsible  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  eels. 

52.  Hay. — A  Liverpool  firm  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Canadian  hay  trade  are 
interested  in  forming  either  a  buying  or  agency  connection  with  a  reliable  Canadian  shipper. 

Miscellaneous 

53.  Ski  Boots. — A  Milanese  firm  interested  in  sporting  goods  and  particularly  in  ski 
boots  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

54.  Wood  Distillation  Products. — A  London  firm  who  annually  import  considerable 
quantities  of  wood  distillation  products  invite  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  acetate 
of  lime,  acetic  acid,  wood  alcohol,  formaldehyde,  etc. 

55.  Dowels. — A  Belfast,  Ireland,  firm  of  timber  merchants  want  satisfactory  source  of 
supply  of  Canadian  birch  and/or  maple  dowels.  Sizes:  36  inches  by  i  inch,  36  inches  by 
|  inch,  42  inches  and  43  inches  by  7Aq  inch,  36  inches  and  48  inches  by  \  inch,  and  48  inches 
by  |  inch. 

56.  Old  Automobile  Tires. — A  Chinese  firm  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  exporting  old  automobile  tires.  Prices  and  all  data  should  be  sent  direct 
to  the  firm  in  question. 

57.  Motor  Trucks. — A  firm  of  West  African  merchants  in  Manchester  are  desirous  of 
being  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  motor  trucks,  1-  and  2-ton,  with  a  view 
to  representation  for  West  Africa. 

58.  Wheelbarrows. — Argentine  importer  wishes  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
wooden  wheelbarrows  with  steel  wheel.   

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  rep!y  sent 
in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which 
it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dales  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  Feb.  1;  Beaveirdale,  Feb.  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Cana- 
dian Mariner,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13;  Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27 — all 
Canadian  National. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Carinaldo,  Feb.  8;   Carmda,  Feb.  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14;  Lord  Antrim,  Feb.  26 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14;  Melmore  Head,  Feb.  22 — both  Head 
line. 

To  Glasgow.— Bolingbroke,  Feb.  2;  Bothwell,  Feb.  23— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carin- 
aldo, Feb.  8;   Carmia,  Feb.  28— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Feb.  1;  Metagama,  Feb.  8;  Montroyal,  Feb.  15;  Mont- 
xose,  Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  1;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  8;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  15;  Beaver- 
brae,  Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb. 
13;  Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27 — all  Canadian  National;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  21 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  21. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Feb.  5;  Laval  County,  Feb.  28— 
both  County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bremen.— Cairngowan,  Feb.  2;  Cairndhu,  Feb.  23— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg— Beaverburn,  Feb.  8;  Melita,  Feb.  21— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kiel,  Feb. 
8;  Grey  County,  Feb.  25— both  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  9. 

To  Italun  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  5. 

To  Rotterdam. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Feb.  5;  Hada  County,  Feb.  28 — both  County 
Line. 
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To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Glentara,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia.  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Drake, 
Feb.  13 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Feh.  7;  TJlva,  Feb.  21 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  "Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Feb.  25. 
To  Hull. — Idaho,  Ellerman-Wdlson,  Jan.  30. 

To  Liverpool. — Inoemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  13;  Davision,  Feb.  4;  Doric,  Feb.  11; 
Regina,  Feb.  25 — all  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  London. — Aurania,  Feb.  4;  Ascania,  Feb.  25 — both  Cunard  Line;  Maryland,  Jan. 
28;  Nortorian,  Feb.  11;  Megantijo,  Feb.  18— all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Meltonia,  Jan.  28;  Devisdon,  Feb.  4 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  Furness,  Withv,  Feb.  13;  Silvia,  Jan.  29,  Feb.  12, 
Feb.  26;  'Nerissa,  Feb.  5— both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Feb.  1, 
Feb.  15. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Farnorth,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22;  Fernfield,  Feb.  1,  Feb.  5,  Feb.  15 

— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Feb.  2;  Canadian  Fisher,  Feb.  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Squatter,  Jan.  31 ;  Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  8;  Lady  Drake,  Feb. 
22 — both  Canadian  National  ;  a  steamer,  Jan.  31;  Spica,  Feb.  14 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Feb.  6;  Caledonia,  Feb.  20 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Feb.  2;  Empress  of  Asia,  Feb.  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  12. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  29;  Protesilaus,  Feb. 
19— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Hoholulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Feb.  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Minnesota,  Feb.  8;  Texas,  Feb.  21— 
both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  Feb.  4. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterlam. — Dinteldyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  13. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Feb.  10;  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  24 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  16. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Osoris,  Feb.  1;  San  Francisco,  Feb  8;  Seattle, 
Feb.  22 — all  Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hardanger, 
Westfal  Larson  Line,  Feb.  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport, 
early  February. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  B.C.  Sapping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  February. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.  Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuies,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British   Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canacia-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  aud  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia, and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,    Melbourne.     Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 

Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bul- 
garia, Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.    Cable  Address, 

Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  J  amaica.  Office — J  amaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 

Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania 
and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Non. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
F.  W.  Fraser,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minster House,  Adderly  street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Street,  Liverpool.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
frueom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

i  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  to  South  Africa  and  who  has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  new 
office  which  is  to  be  opened  in  Lima,  Peru,  will  be  in  Toronto  for  about  five 
weeks  from  February  5.  Finns  desiring  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Stevens 
or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall, 
manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 


MR.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  TORON 


T 


FRANKING  LETTERS  FROM  EXPORT  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  writes  under 
date  December  17,  1928,  that  the  use  of  franking  machines  in  prepaying  postage 
charges  on  export  correspondence  would  appear  to  be  a  dangerous  practice,  unless 
foreign  letters  are  kept  separate  for  franking  with  the  larger  amount  needed. 
By  this  week's  mail  alone  the  Batavia  office  has  received  three  letters  from 
Canada,  one  franked  three  cents,  and  two  franked  with  two  cents  only,  necessi- 
tating heavy  surcharge  payment  and  delays  at  this  end. 
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9,731,623 

289,125,744 
70,665,677 

IfW  988  fill 
26,583,611 
18,356,645 
17,463,298 

1,349,751,403 
1,218,336,773 
1,268,581,976 

24,378,794 
20,445,231 
15,357,292 

(e,  151,812,281 
(e.  '51,664,074 
(e)  275,597,357 

J  I 

States 

76.326,572 
30,592,448 
55,387,166 
36,891,845 

229.145,688 
43,330.532 

103,801,977 
19,654,349 
37,237,160 

632,367,737 
526,063,362 
505,861,557 

To  United 
States 

$ 

46,651,097 
65,721,537 

3,935,257 
178,042,190 

7,106,325 
44,583,766 
13,420,647 

7,084,504 

9,712,834 

376,258,157 
361,720,683 
353,566,428 

15,907,456 
13,397,684 
9,346,732 

(0  240,202,124 
(0  150.944,995 
(0  142,948,397 

fl 

Kingdom 
$ 

40,991,331 
4.502,560 

55,912,073 
3,946,609 

14,276,227 
5,204,483 

10,112,633 
3,943,439 
8,032,142 

146,921,497 
142,105.003 
123,963.614 

To  United 
Kingdom 

292,637,244 
40,878,574 
651,183 
18.789,746 
6,217,804 
11,305,975 
1, 081 ! 004 
3.140,975 
2,141,529 

376,844,034 
341,398,668 
378,719,752 

1,448,738 
1,773,811 
939,041 

m 
It 

Nine  Monti 
Total 

Imports 

178,779.398 
48,969,079 

145,761,909 
43,839, 744 

252,142,867 
54,213,309 

130,543,224 
28,963,667 
53.136,720 

936,349,917 
822.988,467 
766.763,042 

?I 

HSHB8II 

m 

1 

S 

536,288 
126,039 
7,618 
218,826 
55,574 
78,870 
20,693, 
13,631 
14,103 

1,071,647, 
950,103, 
983,924 

18,521 
16,391, 
11,361, 

I 

P 

States 

8,030,225 
2,741,069 
7,683,027 
4,015, 132 

18,478,754 
5,532.072 

11,657.722 
1,729,660 
3,901,052 

63,768.713 
53,249.490 
52,951.995 

To  United 
States 

6,310.114 
6,932,458 
444,221 
19,875,134 
1.032,241 
6,353,423 
1,620,301 
1,064,204 
1,021,507 

44,653,603 
40,342,089 
40,417,588 

1,932,931 
1,756,596 
1,177,562 

(0  17,182,179 
ii)  11,150,805 
(0  11,356,845 

i! 

o  o 

Kingdom 

6,277,577 
429,942 

5,476.593 
402,464 

1,147,051 
620.823 
888,911 
363,137 
766,459 

16,372,957 
15,946,398 
13,993,736 

To  United 
Kingdom 

36,855,360 
2,624,934 
64,092 
1,968,411 
786,739 
1,101,049 
51,110 
218,823 
73,301 

43.743,819 
56,587,435 
67,979,683 

sn 

(c)  27,720,412 
(e)  40,690,635 
{fi)  54,098,763 

i£- 
i 

Imports 

19,838,887 
4,829,989 

16,214,684 
4  fifi4  HQ'S 

20,268,345 
6,603,770 

14,226,306 
2,560,744 
5,414,105 

94,620,925 
83,262,695 
81,774,995 

H 

70,235,075 
13,237,997 
977,877 
24,549,587 
6,478,392 
9,937,015 
2,405,660 
1,666,846 
1,358,974 

130,847,423 
130,277,157 
138,421,475 

2,397,817 
1,912,391 
1,386,516 

(e)  38,624,315 
(e  48,926,853 
(e)  58,032,996 

i 
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SOME  FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  GREAT 

BRITAIN  DURING  1927 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  4,  1929— In  submitting  these  statistics,  it  must  be  again 
explained  that  import  figures  of  cereals,  foodstuffs,  and  certain  raw  materials 
being  issued  by  the  British  Government  in  January  of  each  year,  the  most 
important  commodities  which  Canada  supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  have 
already  been  dealt  with  in  our  Annual  Review  of  the  United  Kingdom  Trade 
in  1927  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1254 
(February  11,  1928). 

It  has,  however,  been  customary  to  supplement  these  earlier  figures  by 
details  of  certain  other  imports  of  which  Canada  is  a  contributor  but  which 
are  not  made  public  until  the  complete  and  revised  Annual  Statement  of  Trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  issued  towards  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  The 
statement  in  question  for  1927  came  out  a  few  days  ago. 

With  few  exceptions,  imports  from  Canada  are  small,  and  frequently  so 
fractional  as  to  practically  exercise  no  influence  upon  the  trade  in  the  particular 
article.  Interest  is  therefore  chiefly  directed  to  indicating  the  scope  and  variety 
of  the  Dominion's  export  trade  to  Britain.  The  reproduction  of  grand  totals 
of  imports  and  the  quantities  obtained  from  each  source  of  supply  afford  an 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  particular  commodity  and 
the  comparative  position  occupied  by  Canada  in  this  trade  at  the  present  time. 
These  details  follow  in  a  series  of  tables,  supplemented  in  most  cases  by  com- 
ments. 

Upon  the  whole,  1927  is  not  marked  by  any  particular  deviation  from  the 
trend  of  the  previous  few  years.  Trade  which  originated  under  artificial  war 
conditions  in  a  number  of  manufactured  articles  continued  to  fall  away,  and 
there  has  been  little  indication  of  development  in  other  Canadian  manufactured 
products.  The  bulk  of  what  Canada  supplies  to  the  Mother  Country  still  con- 
sists of  cereals,  dairy  products,  a  few  other  articles  of  food,  and  certain  natural 
resources. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  was  the  expansion  in 
Canadian  exports  of  minerals  and  metals,  both  in  variety  and  quantity. 

Incidentally,  1927  produced  no  sign  of  Canada  taking  advantage  of  the 
increased  demand  for  canned  and  preserved  goods  of  Empire  origin,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  present  year  that  the  publicity  campaign  in  Britain  was  organized. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  supple- 
mentary commodities  which  are  now  under  consideration,  and  that  the  period  is 
the  calendar  year  1927. 

(1)   Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

(Imports  ol  Grain,  Flour,  Provisions,  and  Canned  Fish  were  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1254  (February  11,  1928).) 

APPLES 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  apples  were  below  the  average,  but  the  drop  of 
400,000  cwts.  as  compared  with  1926  in  the  case  of  Canada  was  proportionately 
large.  While  competition  with  the  United  States  was  unusually  keen,  the  poor 
yield  of  apples  in  certain  provinces  of  Canada  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
decrease.  The  total  imports  and  the  principal  sources  of  supply  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 1926  1927  1926  1927 
,                                         Cwts.            Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports   8,284,160       6,161,267       9,561  229       7  271  741 

United   States   4,580,609       3,825,185       5,214,769       4,425  951 

Australia   1.300,852  556,828       1,971,076  954.085 

Canada   1,606,109       1,184,913       1,594,305  1,190,603 

76758—1* 
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PEARS 

The  only  other  Canadian  fresh  fruit  which  enters  this  market  regularly, 
and  to  any  extent,  is  pears.  Total  imports  fell  from  1,429,283  cwts.  (vjalue 
£2,060,560)  in  1926  to  1,077,645  cwts.  (£1,460,044)  in  1927.  At  the  same  time, 
receipts  from  Canada  were  nearly  cut  in  half,  declining  from  55,031  cwts. 
(£89,926)  to  31,168  cwts.  (£66,046). 

PLUMS 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  Canadian  shipments 
of  raw  plums,  which  attained  the  highest  total  since  1923.  Total  imports  rose 
from  434,742  cwts.  (£828,410)  to  597,398  cwts.  (£1,079,278).  Canada's  share 
in  1926  and  1927  respectively  was  6,608  cwts.  (£10,736)  and  11,482  cwts. 
(£22,945). 

DRIED  PEAS    (OTHER  THAN  SPLIT) 

Although  Canada's  contribution  remains  relatively  small,  shipments  from 
all  sources  of  dried  peas  (other  than  split)  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  1,290,732  cwts.  (value  £1,508,166)  to  1,393,685  cwts.  (£1,673.003).  The 
Canadian  total  was  22,275  cwts.  (£21,447)  in  1926  and  18,633  cwts.  (£30,238) 
in  1927. 

MACARONI 

The  importation  of  macaroni  showed  a  further  growth:  from  100,359  cwts. 
(£156,506)  in  1926  to  120,933  cwts.  (£194,762)  in  1927.  A  notable  feature  was 
that  receipts  from  France  overtook  for  the  first  time  those  coming  from  Italy. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  Continental  European  industry,  the  trade  which 
Canada  secured  in  this  country  during  the  war  almost  disappeared.  In  1926 
arrivals  from  Canada  were  1,355  cwts.  (£2,803)  and  in  1927,  1,572  cwts.  (£2,723). 
The  slight  increase  in  quantity  was  probably  the  result  of  the  preferential 
demand  for  Empire  products  which  has  begun  to  develop. 


OATMEAL 

The  year  1927  witnessed  a  collapse  in  the  imports  of  oatmeal,  which 
decreased  by  practically  two-thirds.  This  position  is  understood  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  campaign  carried  on  by  United  Kingdom  producers.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  were  about  equal  losers. 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Cwts.         Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports   254,468       93,136       176,710  72,010 

United  States   120,104       26,492        81,267  20,730 

Canada   126,067       29,777        89.303  23,040 


ROLLED  OATS 

Although  the  decrease  in  the  case  of  rolled  oats  was  less,  this  was  mainly 
due  to  increased  receipts  from  Germany.  Arrivals  from  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States  were  down,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  oatmeal,  in  similar  proportions. 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                       518,285  430,424  600,951  543,036 

United  States                               224,442  124,960  237,376  168,820 

Canada                                        280,353  189.635  352,176  284,971 


HAY 


A  notable  feature  of  1927  was  the  heavy  increase  of  imports  of  Canadian 
hay.    This  was  the  result  of  a  short  crop,  and  of  poor  quality,  in  the  home 
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country.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighbouring 
Irish  Free  State,  Canada  enjoys  a  practical  monopoly. 


1926  1927  1926  1927 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 

Total  imports   23,427  43,099  116,489  194,012 

Irish  Free  State   1,910         4,112  7,310  13,698 

Canada   17,132  57,536  86,947  173.552 


BLADDERS,  CASINGS,  AND  SAUSAGE  SKINS 

Although  imports  of  Canadian  meat,  with  the  exception  of  bacon  and  hams, 
are  too  small  to  warrant  notice,  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  bladders,  casings, 
and  sausage  skins  from  the  Dominion.  The  quantity  credited  to  Canada  in 
1927  (4,430  cwts.  (£63.956)),  while  showing  an  increase  over  1926  (3,801  cwts. 
(£71,607)),  was  rather  below  the  average.  The  total  importation  in  1927  was 
77,546  cwts.  (£1,213,896)  as  against  82,127  cwts.  (£974,480)  in  1926. 

FISH 

Frozen  Salmon. — Recently  discovered  improvements  in  fish-freezing  methods 
hold  out  prospects  of  a  considerable  increase  in  consignments  of  Canadian  frozen 
salmon  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  results,  however,  did  not  materialize  in 
1927,  when  shipments — although  up  to  the  average — showed  a  substantial 
falling-off  from  1926.  The  returns  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  include 
salmon  both  fresh  and  frozen.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  salmon  shipped 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  falls  under  the  description  of  "  frozen 
the  following  were  the  respective  figures  for  the  two  years  1926  and  1927: — 


1926  1927  1926  1927 

Cwts.  Cwts.            £  £ 

United  States                                            14,238  16,580  67,477  75.588 

Canada                                                     23,686  18,276  119.599  83,061 


Cured  or  Salted  Salmon. — At  the  same  time,  arrivals  of  Canadian  salted 
salmon  decreased  in  1927  from  4,750  cwts.  (£24,209)  to  1,753  cwts  (£5,598). 
Total  imports  of  this  article  moved  upwards  from  13,675  cwts  (£72,575)  to 
18,330  cwts.  (£82,636). 

Salted  Cod. — The  year  1927  also  witnessed  a  considerable  revival  in  the 
demand  for  salted  cod,  although  the  fish  was  mainly  re-exported.  Total  con- 
signments went  up  from  195,442  cwts.  (£292,698)  in  1926  to  265,575  cwts. 
(£345,855)  in  1927.  Concurrently,  Canadian  supplies  more  than  doubled,  the 
figure  in  1926—7,840  cwts.  (£14,873)— rising  to  16,503  cwts.  (£26,490). 

CIDER 

Although  imports  of  concentrated  apple  juice  were  the  largest  for  several 
years  pasiWthe  total,  469,017  gallons  (£77,451),  marking  an  increase  of  142,760 
gallons  over  1926 — Canada's  share  dropped  from  253,544  gallons  (£60,860)  in 
the  latter  year  to  231,310  gallons  (£37,261).  The  Netherlands,  upon  the  other 
hand,  increased  its  shipments  from  46,739  gallons  to  132,160  gallons,  and  Greece 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  list,  with  a  contribution  of  no  less  than  64,500 
gallons. 

While  the  lack  of  employment  which  prevailed  in  1927  must  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  sale  of  cider,  its  consumption  continues  to  grow  steadily 
in  Great  Britain. 

HONEY 

Canada's  participation  in  the  honey  trade  continues  to  expand,  rising  from 
4,800  cwts.  (£15,865)  to  6,487  cwts.  (£18,890)  in  1927.   Total  importations  were 
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64;115  cwts.  (£170,332)  in  1926  and  84,415  cwts.  (£221,067)  in  1927.  It  seems 
certain  that  with  the  universal  adoption  of  selection  and  grading,  Canadian 
honey  can  look  for  a  steady  outlet  in  this  country. 


PRESERVED  MILK 

The  total  imports  of  unsweetened  condensed  milk  were  larger  generally, 
and  Canada  shared  prominently  in  the  increase.  In  milk  powder  there  was 
practically  no  change  in  total  consignments.   The  returns  are  given  below: — 


Condensed  Milk,  Unsweetened 

1926          1927            1926  1927 

Cwts.         Cwts.              £  £ 

Total  imports                                  361,758       411,485       1.019,520  1,159,774 

United  States                           240,624       244.326          726,584  750,185 

Canada                                     57,366        73.756         147.330  202,887 


Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened,  Whole 


Total  imports   257,133  253,272  645.174  608.479 

Netherlands   157,847  155,807  356.617  332,020 

Switzerland   42,428  49,238  142,411  145.670 

Denmark   33.605  31,996  83,775  87,664 

Canada   16.728  13,951  45,501  37,065 


Milk  Powder,  Unsweetened 

Total  imports                                 135.168       137.794  377.088  349,011 

New  Zealand                              31.091         56.901  83,998  148,855 

Netherlands                                69.757         49.166  200,242  126,754 

Canada                                       21,059         20,783  51.927  44,925 


LARD 

While  receipts  of  Canadian  lard  were  practically  unchanged,  and  the 
Dominion  remains  a  somewhat  insignificant  contributor  in  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  the  intrinsic  value  of  lard  warrants  its  inclusion  in  these 
tables. 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 

Total  imports   112.710       119,852       8.615.011  7,585.423 

United  States   93.584         98.344       7.155.191  6,201.713 

Canada   12.563         12.537  946,784  804,251 


CANNED  FRUIT 

The  year  1927  was  particularly  disappointing  for  Canadian  canned  fruit. 
It  is  true  that  the  aggregate  importations  of  canned  fruit  (preserved  without 
sugar)  decreased  slightly— i.e.  from  366,630  cwts  (£616,870)  to  323,679  cwts. 
(£482,546) — but  Canada's  comparatively  insignificant  share  fell  from  11,952 
cwts.  (£20,061)  in  1926  to  4,909  cwts.  (£7,324). 

There  was  a  falling-off  in  importations  of  canned  fruits  in  syrup  (except 
pineapples),  the  total  declining  from  1,627,413  cwts.  (£4,672,020)  *  to  1,494,711 
cwts.  (£3,823,124).  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  was  reduced  from  33,627  cwts. 
(£100,398)  to  27,214  cwts.  (£57,069). 


CANNED  VEGETABLES 

The  trade  in  Canadian  canned  vegetables  also  appears  to  have  been 
unfavourable.  The  Dominion's  share  in  1927  in  canned  vegetables  (other  than 
tomatoes)  was  only  2,781  cwts.  (£5,595)  out  of  159,004  cwts.  (£320,503). 
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TOBACCO 

Canada  continues  to  occupy  an  important  position  in  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  Empire  tobacco  in  this  country. 

Although  the  phenomenal  jump  of  1926  was  not  repeated,  the  1927  figures 
showed  no  falling-off,  but  actually  increased  by  900,000  pounds. 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Lbs.  Lbs.  £  £ 

Total  imports                    197,203,625  222,265,323  16,398.209  17,833.926 

United  States..    ..     161,409,564  177,441,802  13,683,744  14,168,251 

Nyasaland                      9,084,095  13.781,373  663,257  1,078,819 

India                            11.854,340  8,432,684  497,170  370,092 

Rhodesia                       2.305.009  11,088,460  226,721  1.007,892 

Canada                          4,913,883  5,812.909  421,341  539,251 

(2)  Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

(Imports  of  Lumber  and  Wood  Pulp  were  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1254  (February  11,  1928).) 

ABRASIVES 

Canada's  shipments  of  carborundum  went  up  from  717  tons  (£29,232)  in 
1926  to  915  tons  (£36,246)  last  year,  this  total  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
imports. 

Under  the  heading  of  artificial  abrasives  (including  alundum,  aluxite,  etc.) 
there  was  a  distinct  shrinkage  in  Canadian  supplies,  the  1926  figure  (493  tons 
valued  at  £15,162)  falling  to  54  tons  valued  at  £1,900. 

ASBESTOS 

Turning  to  minerals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  Canada  was 
practically  responsible  for  the  rise  in  receipts  of  asbestos  (raw  and  fibre) : — 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 

Total  imports                                          26,152  30,769  696  758  784,625 

British  South  Africa                         17,679  18,200  525.587  539,677 

Canada                                             7,605  11,356  148,184  207,626 

MAGNESITE 

There  is  also  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  receipts  of  Canadian  magnesite 
(calcined),. which  rose  from  483  tons  (£3,862)  to  1,506  tons  (£11,975).  Con- 
currently total  imports  increased  from  12,884  tons  (£98,604)  to  21,536  tons 
(£165,793)  in  1927. 

COPPER  ORE 

Canada's  share  in  the  importations  of  copper  ore  again  improved:  this  time 
from  21,016  tons  (£1,050,815)  to  27,270  tons  (£1,358,656).  These  quantities 
constituted  practically  two-thirds  of  the  imports,  which  amounted  to  34,754 
tons  (£1,726,237)  in  1926  and  40,077  tons  (£1,851,077)  in  1927. 

SILVER  ORE 

In  1927  Canadian  consignments  of  silver  ore  were  valued  at  £17,380  out  of 
£231,459,  as  against  £34,600  out  of  £328,611  in  1926. 

FURS 

The  year  1927  was  rather  an  indifferent  one  for  the  Canadian  fur  skin! 
export  trade.   Supplies  vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  1926  the  Cana- 
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dian  supply  constituted  almost  a  record  with  1,350,756  skins  (£1,427,541)  out 
of  24,602,106  (£7,525,431).  Last  year  Canada  furnished  889,569  skins  (value 
£1,351,589)  out  of  28,258,365  skins  (value  £9,409,797). 

HORSE  HAIR 

A  comparatively  new  item  in  the  trade  returns  is  the  importation  of  horse 
hair  from  Canada.  Although  the  quantity  only  totalled  1,257  cwts.  (£16,242) 
out  of  a  total  of  38,060  cwts.  (£364,225)  imported,  receipts  from  Canada 
increased  practically  fivefold  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  ship- 
ments are  mainly  traceable  to  the  activities  of  a  London  firm  which  the  London 
Trade  office  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  exploring  Canadian  possibilities. 
This  firm  express  themselves  as  impressed  with  the  quality  of  Canadian  hair, 
and  think  highly  of  future  prospects. 

SEEDS 

Arrivals  of  Canadian  clover  seed — 19,582  cwts.  (value  £99,347) — were 
rather  below  the  average  in  1927,  but  represent  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  total 
imports. 

There  was  an  increase  in  Canadian  grass  seeds  from  3,282  cwts.  (£8,294) 
tc  9,298  cwts.  (£16.790).  Total  importations  in  1927  were  236,261  cwts. 
(£547,474). 

(3)  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

(Imports  of  Newsprint  and  Wrapping  Paper  were  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1254  (February  11,  1928).) 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Under  war  conditions,  and  immediately  afterwards,  Canada  was  sending 
fair  quantities  of  quite  a  number  of  iron  and  steel  products  to  the  United  King- 
dom. This  trade  has  gradually  faded  away.  In  the  last  year  or  two,  with 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers  constantly  outsold  by  Continental  makers,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  supplies  from  Canada  still  further  contracted. 

In  1927  only  a  few  items  still  remained,  and  in  most  cases  the  proportions 
of  the  total  imports  are  so  fractional  as  to  be  practically  without  any  influence 
upon  trade.   The  chief  lines  were  as  follows: — 


Total  Imports 

Impoits 

from  Canada 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

135,441 

1,094,824 

1.777 

19,092 

25,915 

405,478 

1.256 

22.143 

Fittings   (wrought)    for  tubes   .  . 

3.580 

125.689 

126 

8,758 

Fittings  (malleable  east)  for  tubes.  . 

2.072 

160.223 

116 

4,911 

Wire  fencing  (other  than  barbed)    .  . 

]  7,042 

217,913 

449 

10,869 

Wire   (unenumerated )   probably  mat- 

39.321 

515.880 

1.842 

33,552 

64,347 

823,694 

46 

1,079 

11.693 

243,320 

191 

5,101 

METALLIC  OFFICE  FURNITURE 


An  allied  article — steel  office  furniture — was  supplied  from  Canada  to  the 
extent  of  67  tons  (£5,598)  out  of  1,326  tons  (£119,145). 

NON -FERROUS  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES 

A  notable  increase  is  shown  in  the  case  of  crude  aluminium  in  ingots  and 
blocks,  imports  of  which  from  Canada  jumped  from  122  tons  (£13,634)  to  1,196 
tons  (£122,336)  in  1927.  At  the  same  time  total  imports  advanced  from  12,029 
tons  (£1,300,663)  to  15,675  tons  (£1,644,365). 
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Simultaneously,  aluminium  in  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  was  received  from 
Canada  to  the  extent  of  38  tons  (£5,034)  out  of  3,784  tons  (£507,734). 

Arrivals  from  Canada  of  brass  and  copper  alloys,  not  specified,  amounted 
to  244  tons  (£64,617) — practically  the  same  as  in  1926.  Total  imports  under 
this  heading  were  3,291  cwts.  (£502,967). 

Canada  supplies  more  than  half  of  the  cobalt  and  cobalt  alloys  brought 
into  Great  Britain.  In  1927  the  quantity  credited  to  the  Dominion,  141,869 
pounds  (£65,050),  contrasted  with  46,118  pounds  (£20,541)  in  1926. 

Canada's  contribution  of  manufactured  copper  was  still  insignificant,  the 
chief  item  in  1927  being  electrolytic  copper  in  bars  and  blocks.  This  totalled 
525  tons  (£32,395)  out  of  91,538  tons  (£5,713,150). 

Consignments  of  Canadian  pig  lead  also  rose  from  39,853  tons  to  45,567 
tons.  The  value,  however,  declined  from  £1,260,000  to  £1,157,363.  Total 
importations  in  1927  were  281,961  tons  (£7,001,742). 

Another  notable  increase  was  in  nickel  (in  pellets,  cubes,  etc.).  The 
imports  from  Canada  were  1,024  tons  valued  at  £178J37  in  1927  and  compared 
with  187  tons  (£31,445)  in  1926.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  done  by 
Canada. 

Shipments  from  Canada  of  nickel  alloys  (ingots,  sheets,  strip,  etc.)  have 
not  previously  appeared  separately  in  the  trade  returns.  In  1927  they  amounted 
to  163  tons  valued  at  £28,190.   Total  imports  were  1,033  tons  (£199,853). 

Canadian  contributions  of  crude  zinc  continued  to  increase.  Arrivals  in 
1927  were  up  to  14,381  tons  (£439,769)  out  of  141,022  tons  (£4,288,633).  The 
1926  totals  were:  Canada,  9,251  tons  (£328,474);  total,  148,427  tons  (£5,155,- 
634). 

HOSIERY  LATCH  NEEDLES 

Imports  of  Canadian  hosiery  latch  needles  aggregated  13,146  pounds 
(£55,975)  out  of  57,717  pounds  (£115,984),  as  against  9,446  pounds  (£39,479) 
out  of  51,910  pounds  (£96,781)  in  1926. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS 

An  omnibus  item  covers  forks,  scythes,  sickles,  and  similar  tools.  Cana- 
dian supplies  declined  from  £15,353  worth  in  1926  to  £10,618.  At  the  same  time 
total  deliveries  shrank  from  £57,897  to  £47,623. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPLIANCES  AND  LENSES 

Up  to  the  end  of  1927  Canada  still  continued  to  furnish  almost  all  the 
cameras  which  are  imported  into  Great  Britain.  In  that  vear  the  Canadian 
proportion  was  511,916  (£130,669)  out  of  588,614  (£207,582)1 

Imports  of  sensitized  photographic  plates  and  films  from  the  Dominion 
decreased  from  £397,127  out  of  £767,528  to  £300,597  out  of  £572,124  in  1927. 

Canadian  lenses  also  fell  away  from  737,170  (£78,354)  to  644,664  (£72,553), 
although  the  total  increased  from  8,054,526  (£250,443)  to  8,699,864  (£244,172). 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

There  are  quite  a  few  machinery  items,  but  few  aggregate  any  important 
total.  In  1927  imports  of  mechanical  power  ploughs  from  Canada  amounted  to 
125  tons  valued  at  £4,836,  and  of  animal  power  ploughs  179  tons  (£6,723). 

Under  lawn  mowers,  the  Dominion  shipped  240  tons  (£11,745)  of  hand- 
driven  and  146  tons  (£6,929)  of  animal  and  mechanically  drawn,  the  total  under 
each  category  being  valued  at  £51,484  and  £41,641  respectively. 

Arrivals  from  Canada  of  reapers  and  binders— 813  tons  (£50,388)  out  of 
1,712  tons  (£109,060)—  were  almost  the  same  as  in  1926. 
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In  agricultural  machinery  (unspecified)  Canada  was  represented  by  £23,960 
out  of  £119,421. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Under  domestic  machinery  an  entirely  new  item  is  included  in  the  1927 
annual  statement.  This  is  "  vacuum  cleaners — electrically  worked  Of  these. 
15,900  (£142,850)  are  shown  as  being  brought  in  from  Canada.  Total  importa- 
tions were  101,022  (£706,298). 

REFRIGERATING  MACHINERY 

Another  new  classification  is  refrigerating  machinery,  in  the  list  of  which 
Canada  figures  only  to  the  extent  of  £11,883,  arrivals  from  all  sources  amount- 
ing to  £567,359.  The  United  States  supplied  £477,555,  and  second  place  was 
occupied  by  Sweden  with  £53,520.  It  seems  probable  that  increasing  numbers 
of  Canadian  refrigerators  will  be  sold  here. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

Turning  to  wooden  goods,  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  Canadian  furniture 
and  cabinet  ware  from  £13,901  in  1926  to  £14,820  in  1927.  The  total  imports, 
however,  went  up  from  £723,829  to  £858,722. 

Canada's  proportion  was  still  less  in  builders'  woodwork  (mainly  doors), 
namely,  £13,776  out  of  £1,592,342.  In  1926  these  figures  were  respectively 
£14,629  and  £1,430,375. 

Canadian  wooden  handles  advanced  from  £8,115  to  £9,435,  while  the  total 
went  up  from  £214,754  to  £253,691. 

As  regards  domestic  woodenware  (bread  platters,  pastry  boards,  clothes 
pegs,  skewers,  etc.),  Canada's  contribution  also  increased  from  £5,326  in  1926 
to  £7,423  in  1927.  Arrivals  from  all  sources  were  valued  at  £239,695  and 
£286,612  respectively,  the  chief  suppliers  being  Germany,  the  United  States,  and 
Sweden. 

In  manufactures  of  wood  (unenumerated)  Canadian  shipments  were  reduced 
from  £225,605  in  1926  to  £162,745  in  1927.  The  total  trade  rose  from  £2,579,762 
to  £2,735,615. 

TEXTILES 

The  only  mention  of  Canada  in  the  many  pages  which  cover  textiles  of 
various  kinds  is  328,250  pounds  (£57,186)  of  artificial  silk  yarn  (singles  yarn 
and  straw),  which  seems  to  be  a  new  trade.  Total  imports  in  1927  were  valued 
at  £579,038. 

APPAREL 

Upon  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  references  to  Canada  in  the  various 
apparel  items.  The  only  one  of  note,  however,  is  5,160  dozens  of  corsets  valued 
at  £23,547,  which  is  very  far  below  the  usual  amount.  The  total  imports  in 
1927  were  54,849  dozens  (£210,805). 

CHEMICALS 

In  the  case  of  chemicals,  few  items  are  traceable  to  Canada.  The  chief 
of  these  is  acetic  acid,  of  which  Canada  supplied  more  than  half  the  total  in 
1927— i.e.  7,260  tons  (£356,132)  out  of  13,118  tons  (£574,126).  The  same  posi- 
tion applies  to  cobalt  oxide,  the  Dominion  shipping  858  cwts.  (£38,985)  out  of 
1,257  cwts.  (£56,289). 

There  was  an  importation  of  27,499  cwts.  (£95,331)  of  phosphorus  from 
Canada  in  1927.   This  comprised  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  supply. 
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painters'  colours  and  pigments 

In  painters'  colours  and  materials  Canada  is  credited  with  2,373  cwts. 
(£18,620)  under  bronze  powder,  of  which  a  total  of  27,098  cwts.  (£149,866) 
came  in  during  1926. 

Canadian  supplies  of  carbon  black  jumped  from  936  cwts.  in  1926  to  3,596 
cwts.  (£16,800)  in  1927,  when  the  total  importation  was  valued  at  £359,946. 

OILS  AND  FATS 

In  the  oils  and  fats  section,  Canada  is  represented  by  30,898  cwts.  (£84,037) 
of  toilet  soap  (in  bars  or  tablets),  of  which  59,316  cwts.  (£192,597)  were  entered 
from  all  countries  in  1927. 

Under  shaving  soap,  the  Dominion  sent  3,639  cwts.  (£38,938)  out  of  8,859 
cwts.  (£111,758). 

LEATHER 

In  undressed  leather  during  1927,  only  7,258  cwts.  (£71,374)  of  Canadian 
sole  leather  figure  in  a  total  of  109,933  cwts.  (£792,672). 

Resulting  from  a  substantial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  patent  leather 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1927,  Canadian  shipments  advanced 
to  5,316  cwts.  valued  at  £296,963.  The  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier 
in  the  total  of  27,031  cwts.  (£1,511,042). 

WALLPAPER 

A  slight  decrease  was  apparent  in  the  value  of  Canadian  wallpaper;  i.e. 
from  £43,518  out  of  £220,730  in  1926  to  £42,558  out  of  £213,551  in  1927. 

WALLBOARD 

Canada  was  responsible  for  half  the  imports  of  wallboard:  44,628  cwts. 
(£51,037)  out  of  89,872  cwts.  (£106,850).  The  total  trade  was  double  that  of 
1926. 

MILLBOARD 

As  regards  millboards,  a  decrease  in  Canadian  consignments  was  registered, 
although  total  imports  increased.  The  Canadian  figure  in  1927  was  105,062 
cwts.  (£122,419)  out  of  1,245,185  cwts.  (£1,179,486). 

CARDBOARD  AND  PASTEBOARD 

Under  this  heading  Canada  lost  further  ground,  her  share  in  1927  being 
only  2,924  cwts.  (£3,496).   Total  deliveries  were  234,798  cwts.  (£310,186). 

AUTOMOBILES 

Receipts  of  motor  cars  from  Canada  went  up  from  1,356  (£313,156)  in  1926 
to  3,266  (£806,563)  in  1927.  This  coincided  with  an  increase  in  the  aggregate 
importations  from  12,015  (£1,940,251)  to  19,228  (£3,563,565).  The  United  States 
practically  doubled  her  trade,  the  value  rising  from  £841,579  to  £1,647,422. 
representing  5,068  and  9,336  cars  respectively. 

CHASSIS,  COMPONENTS,  AND  ACCESSORIES 

As  regards  chassis,  the  statistics  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  1926 
owing  to  a  readjustment  of  the  classifications.  In  1927,  however,  Canada  was 
credited  with  1,640  (£188,051)  out  of  a  total  of  10,486  (£1,033,958)  of  motor 
car  chassis  (net  weight  below  28  cwts.),  and  1,456   (£199,678)   out  of  2,851 
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(£556,358)  of  chassis  over  28  cwts.  Wheels,  rims,  and  spokes  to  the  value  of 
£44,531  were  entered  from  Canada  in  1927,  the  total  being  £84,836.  Parts  and 
accessories  (unspecified)  of  Canadian  origin  were  valued  at  £195,362.  The 
aggregate  importation  was  £2,382,958. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

An  item  in  which  Canada  has  recently  obtained  prominence  is  rubber  boots 
and  shoes.  In  1927,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  there  was  a  falling- 
off  in  total  imports  and  in  Canadian  consignments.  France,  however,  improved 
her  position. 

1926  1927  1926  1927 

Doz.  Pairs  £  £ 


Total  imports   465,476  428,650  1,166.013  901,048 

France   103,511  121,112  104,211  125,738 

United  States   108.819  85.081  386.182  286,070 

Canada   177,926  123,347  580.488  364.885 


After  the  imposition  of  the  import  duty  on  rubber  tires  in  April,  1927, 
supplies  from  Canada  showed  a  substantial  increase  at  the  expense  of  her  com- 
petitors, due  to  the  preference  of  one-third  off  the  full  rate  accorded  to  tires  of 
Empire  manufacture. 

In  motor  car  outer  covers  Canada  was  credited  with  337,971  (£700,986) 
out  of  1,055,496  (£2,409,352).  In  1926  the  figures  were:  Canada,  173,198 
(£462,736);  total,  1,256,637  (£3,607,368). 

As  regards  motor  cycle  outer  covers,  Canadian  shipments  jumped  from 
11,759  (£17,721)  to  23,456  (£23,258).  At  the  same  time  total  deliveries  fell  from 
135,393  (£139,363)  to  110,531  (£98,534). 

Motor  car  inner  tubes  cannot  be  compared  with  the  previous  year  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  classification.  In  1927  Canada  was  responsible  for  222,451 
(£85,376)  out  of  628,674  (£258,068). 

Canadian  shipments  of  solid  tires  were  about  the  same  as  in  1926,  being 
937  (£5,545)  out  of  35,306  (£167,651). 

Canada  also  went  ahead  in  rubber  heels  and  soles,  the  1926  figure  of  97  tons 
(£16,315)  rising  to  256  tons  (£54,087).  The  total  imports  advanced  from  317 
tons  (£56,133)  to  676  tons  (£129,272). 

A  slight  increase  was  noticeable  in  rubber  manufactures  (unspecified)  from 
the  Dominion:  i.e.  from  £11,911  out  of  £847,679  in  1926  to  £12,927  out  of 
£653,301  in  1927. 


NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   BUSINESS   CONDITIONS   IN  1928 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  17,  1929. — The  past  year  has  been  on  the  whole  unevent- 
ful and  generally  disappointing  in  the  North  of  England.  The  marked  increase 
which  took  place  in  production  in  the  basic  industries  during  the  first  quarter 
encouraged  hopes  of  a  general  trade  recovery,  but  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  in  activity,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Index  of  Production  for  the  last  quarter  being  7  per  cent  below  the  average  for 
1927.  Unemployment  figures  were  higher  in  December  than  a  year  ago,  increases 
being  shown  in  the  coal  and  textile  trades. 

Despite  this  depression  in  certain  of  the  major  industries,  progress  has  been 
made  in  other  directions.  An  increased  tonnage  has  been  launched  in  the  ship- 
yards on  the  Northeast  coast,  which  has  in  turn  benefited  engineering  firms. 
Foreign  competition  has  been  less  severe  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  and 
this  has  been  reflected  in  an  increase  in  exports. 
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There  has  been  again  much  activity  in  the  new  industries,  particularly 
artificial  silk.  Production  figures  for  the  latter  are  not  only  higher  for  the  year, 
but  its  utilization  as  a  mixture  with  cotton  and  wool  textiles  has  increased. 

The  past  year  has  been  almost  entirely  free  from  labour  disputes,  and  it 
has  been  even  more  noteworthy  than  1927  for  the  measures  introduced  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  between  employer  and  worker.  Slow  but  steady  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  movement  towards  rationalization  of  industry.  Provisional 
agreements  were  signed  in  December  for  the  fusion,  with  certain  exceptions,  of 
the  steel  interests  of  Vickers,  Vickers-Armstrongs  and  Cammell  Laird  &  Co. 
The  outstanding  amalgamation  in  the  electrical  industry  was  that  of  Metro- 
politan-Vickers,  British  Thomson-Houston,  Edison  &  Swan  and  Ferguson- 
Pailin,  all  of  whom  have  important  producing  units  in  the  North  of  England. 
Other  important  fusions  took  place  in  the  coal  and  steel  industries. 

SIGNS  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  has  passed  through  another  trying  year 
but,  while  the  financial  position  of  the  mills  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  pros- 
pects are  brighter. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  future  of  the  cotton  trade — which 
still  exports  annually  in  value  nearly  as  much  as  coal,  iron  and  steel  and 
machinery  together — depends  on  three  factors,  the  success  of  schemes  for  amal- 
gamations, the  revival  of  trade  with  India,  and  an  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion in  China.  With  regard  to  amalgamations,  it  is  expected  the  Lancashire 
Textile  Corporation,  the  most  important  project  under  consideration,  will  be 
officially  registered  this  month  and  that  it  will  eventually  control  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  mills.  Concerning  India,  opinion  is  growing  that  a  much 
larger  business  will  be  done  during  the  next  few  months. 

The  new  trade  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China  which  becomes 
effective  on  February  1  is  of  special  importance  to  the  cotton  industry  in  that 
piece  goods  will  be  admitted  under  the  lowest  schedule  (7|  per  cent  ad  valorem), 
and  the  Chinese  Government  have  given  an  assurance  that,  when  this  duty  has 
been  paid,  British  goods  will  not  be  subjected,  as  in  the  past,  to  any  further 
levies.  Trade  with  China  has  shown  distinct  signs  of  improvement  during  recent 
months,  and  under  this  treaty,  Lancashire  may  be  expected  to  regain  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  trade  held  before  the  war. 

The  new  substitute  for  cotton  of  the  lower  grades  mentioned  in  a  recent 
report  from  this  office  is  attracting  considerable  attention  and  further  develop- 
ments will  be  followed  with  great  interest  by  the  trade. 

WOOL  TEXTILES 

Dear  wool  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  turned  a  year  opening 
with  promise  into  one  of  grave  disappointment  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  height  to  which  raw  wool  values  advanced  during  the  first  quarter, 
and  the  subsequent  slump  after  the  bulk  of  the  wool  had  been  purchased  from 
the  growers,  caused  a  severe  curtailment  in  business  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year. 

In  addition,  competition  from  the  Continent  continues  keen  where  lower 
rates  of  wages,  more  hours  per  week  in  which  machinery  is  run,  and  lower  taxa- 
tion, result  in  lower  conversion  costs.  While  British  exports  showed  a  modest 
increase  for  the  year,  imports  showed  a  corresponding  increase  as  indicated  in 
the  following: — 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Tissues 

Imports  Exports 
Sq.  Yards  Sq.  Yards 

1924  (eleven  months)   26,893,083  201,867,200 

1927    36,636,315  155,854,100 

1928    38,079,000  158.218,000 
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Total  and  partial  unemployment  during  the  year  became  such  that,  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  conferences  between  representatives  of  employers  and  trade 
unionists,  the  more  important  of  the  unions  decided  in  December  to  support 
another  application  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act. 

COAL 

Depression  has  continued  in  the  mining  areas  of  Yorkshire,  Northumber- 
land and  Durham.  December,  however,  was  the  most  active  month  of  the 
year  and  the  present  outlook  appears  somewhat  brighter  than  a  year  ago.  York- 
shire produced  around  954,000  tons  per  week  during  the  first  quarter,  but  pro- 
duction during  the  last  half  varied  from  732,000  to  937,000  tons  per  week.  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland  show  similar  decreases.  An  increase  in  exports  from 
the  Humber  ports  for  the  year  indicates,  however,  that  former  markets  are  in 
process  of  being  regained. 

While  internal  economies  have  been  effected  as  a  result  of  amalgamations 
and  the  improvement  in  shipbuilding  has  had  a  considerable  effect,  competition 
both  domestic  and  foreign  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  continues  keen.  Pro- 
duction costs  in  nearly  all  Continental  countries  have  been  advancing  steadily 
for  some  time,  and  if  this  movement  continues  the  competitive  capacity  of  the 
local  industry  should  show  a  definite  improvement  this  year. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING 

The  output  on  the  Tyne  in  1928  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
during  the  previous  year.  The  northeast  coast  yards  opened  the  present  year 
with  orders  for  80  vessels  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  450,000,  so  that  the 
immediate  outlook  is  brighter  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

The  Birkenhead  yards  have  also  enjoyed  a  better  year.  The  five  new 
vessels  built  for  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  for  the  West  Indies  service 
contributed  a  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  launched  from  these  yards. 

The  improved  position  of  this  industry  may  be  attributed  to  the  brighter 
prospects  in  shipping,  a  greater  demand  for  cargo  tonnage,  and  better  freights 
being  in  evidence  during  the  year.  As  Liverpool  depends  largely  on  shipping, 
any  development  in  this  direction  is  particularly  welcome. 

ENGINEERING 

Marine  engineering  firms  in  the  North  of  England  have  experienced  a  good 
year.  The  trades  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  power  plant 
and  transmission  also  report  very  satisfactory  conditions.  The  heavy  engineer- 
ing trades  in  the  Leeds  area,  however,  particularly  the  locomotive  section,  are 
feeling  very  keenly  competition  from  abroad.  The  condition  of  trade  in  the 
machine  tool  and  textile  machinery  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  although  the 
outlook  is  brighter  than  a  year  ago. 

CUTLERY 

The  feature  of  the  year  in  the  Sheffield  cutlery  trade  has  been  the  wide- 
spread demand  for  cheapness  as  regards  articles  of  domestic  use.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  very  cheapest  class  of  goods  for  both  home  trade  and  export  appears 
to  have  been  the  largest  on  record,  while  demand  for  first-class  goods  has  been 
normal.    Exports  in  1928  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year. 

THE  LACE  TRADE 

The  Nottingham  lace  trade  has  gradually  improved  since  March  of  last 
year.    Unemployment  figures  are  low  and  exports  are  on  the  up  grade.  Con- 
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signments  to  foreign  countries  show  an  increase  of  £96,000  and  to  Empire 
countries  £129,000  as  compared  with  1927.  The  growth  of  business  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  home  trade. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  existing  condition  of  the  general  trade  of  the  North  of  England  is 
disclosed  in  the  following  comparative  statement  of  provincial  clearings,  a 
decrease  being  shown  in  each  instance: — 

Percentage 
1928       Decrease  from  1927 


Bradford   £  68,009,000  3.9 

Hull    45,839,000  1.3 

Leeds   49,570,000  7.1 

Liverpool   426.736,000  0.4 

Manchester   681,307,000  3.7 

Newcastle   75,834,000  2 . 7 

Sheffield   49.786,000  11.0 


THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1928 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  January  12,  1929. — The  improvement  in  the  general  economic 
situation  in  the  Free  State  reported  during  the  latter  part  of  1927  has  continued 
throughout  the  year  1928  and,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  observers,  the 
country  stands  in  a  much  stronger  position  to-day  economically  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Free  State  came  into  being.  The  improved  position  of  the 
farmer  and  the  increased  exports  of  farm  produce  are  reflected  in  a  big  decline 
in  the  visible  adverse  trade  balance.  While  prices  realized  for  live  stock  were 
not  high,  they  were  at  least  considerably  better  than  in  1927,  and  in  point  of 
numbers  of  live  animals  shipped  from  the  country,  1928  topped  the  previous 
year  by  a  wide  margin. 

Bank  clearings,  which  reached  their  low  point  in  1926,  have  again  increased 
and  appear  to  be  definitely  on  the  up  grade.  The  depletion  which  has  been 
taking  place  in  bank  deposits  since  1920  appears  to  have  been  arrested,  and 
investments  in  savings  certificates  are  on  the  increase. 

The  great  national  undertaking  known  as  the  "  Shannon  Scheme  "  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and  the  contractors  are  reported  to  be  well  up  to 
schedule.  It  is  understood  that  current  will  be  available  from  the  Shannon 
plant  for  distribution  during  the  latter  part  of  1929.  Railway  company  earn- 
ings have  received  another  setback  due  to  increasing  bus  competition,  which 
has  grown  at  a  phenomenal  rate  during  the  year  just  passed. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOREIGN  TRADE 

A  substantial  improvement  in  external  trade  is  indicated  in  the  latest 
available  returns,  which  cover  the  period  ended  November  30,  1928.  Taking 
the  twelve-month  period,  imports  declined  from  £60,032,000  during  the  period 
ending  November  30,  1927,  to  £58,276,000  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1928. 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  Irish  produce  rose  from  £42,822,000  to  £45,094,000 
during  the  same  period.  The  adverse  balance  of  trade,  which  stood  at  £19,- 
329,000  at  the  end  of  1926,  and  at  £115,970,000  at  the  end  of  1927,  had  further 
declined  to  £12,469,000  on  November  30,  1928— a  decrease  of  almost  £7,000,000 
in  two  years,  a  result  which  must  be  considered  highly  encouraging.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  so-called  unfavourable  balance  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  offset 
by  the  many  invisible  items  of  international  exchange,  which  must  be'  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  true  balance  of  trade. 
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During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1926  a  big  increase  took  place  in  the 
export  of  live  cattle,  while  moderate  increases  are  shown  in  the  case  of  sheep 
and  horses.  The  export  of  live  pigs  registered  a  sizeable  decline,  but  this  was 
to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  rapid  development  in  the  London  fresh  pork 
trade.  As  a  result  of  the  reopening  of  the  dead  meat  factory  in  Drogheda, 
shipments  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb  were  trebled,  and  shipments 
of  fresh  pork  continued  on  the  high  scale  established  in  1927.  Shipments  of 
butter  and  eggs  showed  further  increases,  while  consignments  of  beer,  ale,  and 
porter  fell  off  by  a  substantial  amount  from  the  previous  year's  business. 

Amongst  the  imports,  the  most  striking  changes  are  the  decline  in  wheat 
purchases  by  over  a  million  pounds  in  value,  or  by  about  30  per  cent,  and  an 
increase  in  buying  of  maize  by  33^  per  cent.  This  latter  is  a  reflection  of  the 
increased  trade  in  live  stock. 

Trade  returns  for  the  whole  year  are  not  available,  but  the  following  table 
shows  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  principal  "other 
countries"  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year: — 

TRADE  FOR  THE  ELEVEN  MONTHS,  JANUARY-NOVEMBER,  1928 

Trade  by  Countries  of  Consignment 


Country  Imports  Exports  Re-exports 

Great  Britain  1927  £36,274.480  £33.122,127  £426,644 

1928  36,085,422  34,941,102  467,581 

Northern  Ireland  1927  5,782,877  4,409,611  180,942 

1928  5,588,796  4,622,261  163,997 

Other  countries  1927  12,561,424  1.658,145  20,564 

1928  12,097,128  1,524,647  26,013 


Total  1927       £54.618,781       £39.189.883  £628.150 

1928         53,771,346         41,088.010  657,591 


AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer  has  improved  his  position  during  the 
past  year.  The  energetic  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  bearing 
fruit  in  increased  exports  and  improvement  in  quality  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  live  stock.  The  Agricultural  Credits  Corporation,  through  the  medium  of 
which  a  farmer  may,  under  certain  conditions,  obtain  a  long-term  loan  on 
reasonable  terms,  has  now  been  functioning  successfully  for  more  than  a  year. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  co-operative  marketing  enterprise  through  the 
organization  known  as  "  The  Associated  Creameries,  Limited  ".  This  organiza- 
tion is  reported  as  controlling  about  80  per  cent  of  the  country's  butter  exports. 

Live  Stock  Population. — A  census  of  the  live  stock  population  in  Saorstat 
JEireann  on  June  1,  1928,  shows  an  increase  of  78,132,  or  1-9  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  cattle.  Taken  by  itself  this  figure,  while  satisfactory,  does  not 
indicate  the  full  measure  of  improvement.  While  a  decline  took  place  in  the 
number  of  cattle  three  years  old  and  upwards  to  the  extent  of  31,553,  or  11  1 
per  cent,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  over  one  year  and  under  two 
years  old  amounted  to  98,565,  or  12-6  per  cent,  and  of  those  over  two  years 
and  under  three  by  21,219,  or  3-4  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  sheep  increased 
by  4-6  per  cent;  pigs,  by  0-4  per  cent;  horses,  by  1-2  per  cent;  and  poultry, 
by  4  6  per  cent. 

Crop  Acreage. — The  acreage  under  crop  on  June  1,  1928,  was  4,698,263 
acres,  as  against  4,717,000  in  1927.  There  was,  however,  an  increase  in  the 
area  ploughed,  the  area  under  hay  being  responsible  for  the  decline.  The  prin- 
ciple increases  were  in  the  areas  under  barley,  8,296  acres,  or  6-9  per  cent; 
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turnips,  0,215  acres,  or  3-4  per  cent;  mangels,  4,751  acres,  or  6  per  cent;  and 
flax,  2,034  acres,  or  33-9  per  cent.  Wheat  decreased  by  3,116  acres,  or  9  per 
cent. 

MANUFACTURES 

Manufacturing  in  the  Free  State  occupies  a  position  secondary  in  import- 
ance to  that  of  agriculture,  but  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  improve 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  country.  In  order  that  the  fullest  possible 
information  might  be  available  regarding  existing  industries,  a  census  of  pro- 
duction has  been  undertaken  during  the  past  year  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  specified  industries  during  the  calendar  year  1926.  Details  have  now 
been  gathered  relating  to  eighteen  different  industries,  and  a  report  published 
in  each  case.  The  following  are  the  industries  on  which  census  of  production 
reports  have  been  issued  so  far:  woollens  and  worsteds;  whisky  distilling; 
malting;  brewing;  fertilizers;  tobacco;  soap  and  candles;  paper  making  and 
manufactured  stationery;  printing,  publishing,  bookbinding,  and  engraving; 
linen,  cotton,  hemp  and  jute  and  canvas;  hosiery;  bacon  curing;  sugar,  con- 
fectionery, and  jam  making;  chemicals,  drugs,  and  paints;  boots  and  shoes; 
grain-milling;  bread,  flour,  confectionery,  and  biscuit  making;  and  butter, 
cheese,  and  margarine.  These  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
statistical  information  regarding  the  country's  resources  and  output. 

Speaking  before  the  Dublin  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Free  State's  economic  position,  the  Governor  General  referred  to 
the  "Protected  Industries"  as  follows: — 

"  There  has  been  considerable  quickening  of  activity  in  the  protected 
industries.  Over  100  new  factories  have  been  opened  and  many  existing  fac- 
tories have  greatly  extended  their  operations.  Additional  direct  employment, 
reckoned  on  a  full-time  basis,  has  been  given  to  about  12,000  persons,  whilst 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  employed  indirectly  in  such  ancillary  occupations 
as  the  erection,  adaptation,  and  equipment  of  the  additional  factory  premises 
required  must  also  be  considerable.  Another  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
production  in  the  protected  industries  has  increased  is  provided  by  the  fact 
that  the  imports  of  all  protected  items  have  declined  substantially.  Imports 
of  sugar  confectionery,  cocoa  preparations,  and  jam  have  fallen  from  £1,382,000 
in  1924  to  £721,000  in  1927;  men's  and  boys'  clothing,  from  £835,000  to  £254,000 
in  the  same  period;  shirts  and  collars,  from  £346,000  to  £86,000;  furniture, 
from  £410,000'  to  £107,000;  oat  products,  from  £358,000  to  £75,000." 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Perhaps  as  good  an  indication  of  the  state  of  internal  trade  as  may  he 
obtained  is  from  the  clearing  returns  of  the  Dublin  banks.  Returns  for  1928 
showed  an  increase  of  £3,178,500  over  the  previous  year's  return.  Last  year 
was  the  first  year  that  an  increase  has  been  shown  since  1920.  The  low  point 
was  reached  in  1926,  when  the  total  amount  cleared  was  £244,653,800,  as  com- 
pared with  £454,080,700  in  1920.  The  figures  for  the  clearances  made  during 
the  past  nine  years  are  as  follows: — 


Decrease 

1920    £454,080,700   

1921    302,903.500  £91,177.200 

1922    320,390,600  42,512.900 

1923    316,956,000  3,434,000 

1924    279,369,900  37.586.700 

1925    263,108,300  16,261.600 

1926    244,653,800  18,454.500 

Increase 

1927    248,452,000  3,798,200 

1928    251,630,500  3,178,500 
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COST  OF  LIVING 

The  latest  available  cost-of-living  figures  are  for  the  mid-October  period, 
and  the  index  number  for  this  period  shows  an  increase  of  three  points  as  com- 
pared with  July  of  this  year,  and  an  increase  of  one  point  as  compared  with 
October  last  year.  These  index  numbers,  which  are  mainly  based  on  food 
prices,  usually  show  seasonal  changes,  which  account  chiefly  for  the  increase 
during  the  three  months  last  reported. 

The  following  are  the  cost-of-living  index  numbers  for  Saorstat  Eireann, 
Great  Britain,  and  Northern  Ireland,  as  published  in  the  Irish  Trade  Journal: — 


Basis:  July,  1914  =  100. 

Great  Britain  and 

Year  Saorstat  Eireann  Northern  Ireland* 


Jan. 

Apl. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Apl. 

July 

Oct. 

1923   

  190 

181 

180 

186 

178 

174 

169 

175 

1924   

  188 

178 

183 

193 

177 

173 

170 

176 

1925   

  195 

188 

188 

188 

180 

175 

173 

176 

1926   

  188 

180 

182 

189 

]75 

168 

170 

174 

1927   

  182 

171 

171 

175 

175 

165 

166 

167 

1928   

  177 

170 

173 

176 

168 

164 

165 

166 

*  The  figures  for  Saorstat  Eireann  refer  to  the  middle  of  the  month,  those  for  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to  the  first  of  the  month. 

EMIGRATION 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  from  the  Free  State  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1928  amounted  to  17,095,  as  compared  with  16,912  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1927.  Of  these,  15,027  went  to  the  United  States,  1,285 
to  Canada,  496  to  Australia,  and  287  to  other  places  out  of  Europe. 

AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,  1928 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  27,  1928. — It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  raw  sugar  in  Australia  at  the  close  of  the  present  crushing  season  at  the 
end  of  the  year  will  approximate  543,700  tons,  of  which  Queensland  will  con- 
tribute 527,000  tons,  thus  constituting  the  largest  tonnage  ever  produced  in  that 

state. 

While  the  cane  crop  was  not  as  good  as  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  year, 
the  commercial  sugar  in  the  cane  is  remarkably  high  and  most  mills  are  manu- 
facturing sugar  from  a  smaller  number  of  tons  of  cane  than  during  any  previous 

season. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  an  embargo  against  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
overseas,  the  Australian  market  is  entirely  supplied  by  the  locally  manufac- 
tured product.  Allowing  340,700  tons  for  home  consumption,  the  quantity 
available  for  export  will  approximate  200,000  tons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  Australia  exported  raw  sugar  to  the  value  of 
£4,020,095,  of  which  £320,067  was  shipped  to  Canada  under  preferential  tariff 
rates. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  CYPRUS 

Plants  of  sisal  and  Mauritius  hemp  recently  imported  into  Cyprus  from 
Sierra  Leone  are  reported  to  be  doing  well  in  the  Government  nurseries.  They 
will  be  planted  out  in  March  next,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
Cyprus  will  become  a  supplier  of  rope-making  fibre,  of  which  Great  Britain 
alone  consumes  over  100,000  tons  per  annum.  Citrus  fruit  plantations  are 
expected  to  extend  rapidly,  stimulated  by  the  interest  now  taken  in  oranges  and 
lemons  by  the  larger  British  houses.  Limes  have  now  been  introduced  from 
Sierra  Leone  with  the  view  of  starting  a  local  concentrated  lime  juice  industry. 
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MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  CERTAIN  WEST  INDIAJN 

TERRITORIES 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

JAMAICA 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  January  16,  1929. — In  calendar  year  1927,  the  latest 
available  period  of  record,  Jamaica  imported  a  total  of  1,557,064  pounds  of 
potatoes  valued  at  £10,213.  Of  this,  Canada  supplied  1,159,054  pounds  valued 
at  £7,573,  and  the  United  States  practically  the  entire  remainder.  Potatoes 
come  in  barrels  of  160  pounds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  handled  by  retailers 
purchasing  direct  from  suppliers  abroad.  u  Jackson "  and  "  Burbank "  are 
the  commonest  brands  seen;  the  quality  is  good  ordinary.  Bags  are  little 
used  as  containers.  Owing  to  the  considerable  production  in  Jamaica  of  a 
variety  of  tropical  vegetables,  the  demand  for  imported  potatoes  is  quite  small 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  population  (about  1,000,000).  Besides, 
potatoes  are  also  grown  in  Jamaica  to  a  limited  extent,  receiving  a  high  measure 
of  tariff  protection,  the  import  duties  being  per  100  pounds  8s.  4d.  preferential 
(applicable  to  Canada)  and  16s.  8d.  general.  A  recent  quotation  on  potatoes 
from  Canada  was  $3  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

BERMUDA 

This  colony  imported  in  1927  a  total  of  15,230  bags  and  13,262  barrels, 
£20,680  in  aggregate  value.  Canada  supplied  14,205  bags  and  9,738  barrels 
valued  at  £14,188,  and  the  United  States  the  remainder.  Bermuda  also  grows 
potatoes,  most  of  which,  however,  are  exported  to  New  York.  These  are  of 
higher  grade  than  the  imported  varieties.  An  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  levied  on  all  potatoes  brought  in;  on  American  and  other  foreign 
potatoes  an  additional  10  per  cent  is  also  charged  by  way  of  surtax.  This  does 
not  apply  to  Canadian  potatoes. 

BAHAMAS 

The  demand  in  the'  Bahamas  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  in  either 
Jamaica  or  in  Bermuda.  The  Bahamas  imports  each  year  about  5,500  barrels 
(of  160  pounds)  worth  approximately  £7,000,  of  which  at  least  75  per  cent 
come  from  the  United  States,  principally  from  Maine,  and  the  rest  from 
Canada  and  Cuba.  There  is  considerable  local  production;  only  best  quality 
white  potatoes  are  imported.  Barrels  are  used  in  preference  to  crates  as  con- 
tainers. This  colony,  like  Bermuda,  is  a  popular  tourist  resort,  with  frequent 
steamship  services  to  and  from  New  York.  Customs  duties  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  barrel  for  American  and  other  foreign  potatoes;  Canadian 
potatoes  get  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent  of  such  duty. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

The  demand  in  this  colony,  with  a  population  of  about  55,000,  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  cutting  mahogany  and  collecting  "  chicle "  gum  in  the 
forests,  is  not  large.  Total  imports  amount  to  about  4,000  barrels  each  year, 
worth  approximately  $14,000.  Shipments  come  each  week  from  New  Orleans, 
which  is  about  the  only  source  of  supply.  Thanks  to  the  short  sea  trip,  light 
wooden  open-spaced  crates  can  be  used  as  containers,  holding  from  45  to  50 
pounds.  The  humid  climate  causes  potatoes  to  deteriorate  rapidly;  hence  ship- 
ments are  small.   No  duties  are  levied. 
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HAITI 

Unlike  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras,  which  are 
served  direct  by  vessels  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships,  sailing  from 
Halifax  in  winter  and  from  Montreal  in  summer — a  service  which  will  be 
greatly  improved  at  an  early  date — Haiti  has  no  direct  steamship  communica- 
tion with  Canada;  hence  shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes  must  be  routed  via 
New  York,  and  this,  in  the  case  of  perishable  merchandise  like  potatoes,  is  an 
obvious  disadvantage.  Besides,  Canada  has  a  preferred  position  in  the  trade 
of  the  four  British  colonies  named  by  reason  of  the  Trade  Agreement.  Owing 
to  the  low  living  standards  of  the  bulk  of  Haiti's  two  million  people,  her 
imports  of  potatoes  are  relatively  small.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September, 
1927,  the  total  imports  were  494,925  kilos  valued  at  186,793  gourdes.  (The 
gourde  is  the  Haitian  monetary  unit,  worth  20  cents  United  States  currency.) 
In  terms  of  Canadian  weights  and  money,  these  imports  are  about  equal  to 
1,088,835  pounds  weight  valued  at  $37,358,  or  about  600  barrels  (of  160  pounds) 
per  month.  The  duty  on  Canadian  potatoes  entering  Haiti  is  0  12  gourdes  per 
kilo,  equal  to  slightly  over  1  cent  per  pound.  Practically  all  these  supplies 
are  imported  direct  from  New  York;  the  business  in  Haiti  is  hot  as  a  rule 
handled  by  the  big  merchant  houses,  but  is  really  a  small  casual  trade  of  50 
to  100  barrels  here  and  there,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  loss.  In  the  absence 
of  direct  steamship  communication,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  Canadian  exporters 
to  participate  in  the  Haitian  trade,  since  they  will  have  to  tranship  at  New 
York. 

[The  names  of  firms  who  import  potatoes  in  the  West  Indian  territories 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application.] 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  December  31,  1928. — In  order  not  only  to  hold  our  present 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies,  but  to  extend  it,  the  following  suggestions 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  exporters  and  manufacturers  interested  in  these 
markets.  While  the  points  raised  are  not  new,  yet  the  failure  of  many  Cana- 
dian exporters  to  observe  one  or  more  of  them  in  some  particular  has  deprived 
them  of  considerable  business,  and  within  the  past  year  importers  have  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  attention  of  this  office  the  failure  of  Canadian  firms 
properly  to  complete  their  shipping  documents,  penalization  for  which  has 
fallen  on  the  importer. 

(1)  Acknowledge  every  order  immediately  it  is  received  to  both  agent  and 
purchaser. 

(2)  When  acknowledging  orders,  indicate  at  the  same  time  approximate 
date  of  shipment,  even  if  it  be  six  months  ahead.  Should  it  so  happen  that 
when  the  time  arrives  shipment  cannot  be  made,  write  an  explanation  to  your 
customer,  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  your  agent.  They  will  appreciate 
the  courtesy. 

(3)  Ensure  that  all  necessary  documents  accompany  or  arrive  in  advance 
of  shipments.   These  are: — 

(a)  Bills  of  lading — three  copies — one  only  negotiable,  to  be  sent  with 
draft  to  bank,  the  other  two  to  be  forwarded  to  consignee. 

(b)  Commercial    invoice — three    copies — original   to   accompany  draft, 
duplicate  to  be  sent  to  the  consignee,  triplicate  to  agent.    Contents  of 
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package  must  be  set  forth  in  detail,  and  all  marks  on  packages  shown. 
Inland  freight,  ocean  freight,  cartage,  and  packing  charges  should  be 
shown  separately.  Duty  is  assessed  on  f.o.b.  factory  value, 
(c)  Certificate  of  origin — usually  printed  or  typed  on  back  of  invoice- 
to  be  completed  in  detail  in  accordance  with  instructions.  Form  of 
certificate  and  invoice  is  that  agreed  upon  at  the  Imperial  Customs 
Conference,  1921,  and  may  be  obtained  from  leading  commercial 
stationers. 

(4)  Do  not  neglect  the  certificate  of  origin.  From  your  customer's  point 
of  view,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents. 

(5)  Deviation  from  the  prescribed  form  of  combined  certificate  of  value 
and  origin  is  not  permitted. 

(6)  Adhere  to  the  terms  of  sale.  "  Cash  on  receipt  of  goods  "  m  thee)e 
markets  does  not  mean  "  cash  against  documents ",  but  that  cash  will  be 
remitted  after  the  goods  are  received  and  viewed. 

(7)  Catalogues  are  desirable,  but  without  price  lists  and  discounts  of 
little  use.  The  West  India  merchant  likes  to  know  the  price  first,  the  quality 
last.  Prices  should  be  sent  in  the  first  instance.  It  saves  time  and  correspond- 
ence. 

(8)  State  whether  prices  are  f.o.b.  seaboard  or  (better  still)  c.i.f.  port  of 
entry.   F.o.b.  factory  prices  are  useless. 

(9)  Attention  to  detail  is  of  paramount  importance  in  export  trade, 
whether  it  be  in  the  manufacturing  process,  packing,  marking,  shipping,  docu- 
mentation, or  correspondence;  each  operation  should  be  carefully  supervised, 
and  for  each  one  some  employee  should  be  responsible. 

(10)  If  you  desire  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
keep  in  touch  with  him;  he  can  help  you  in  many  waj^s,  and  his  particular 
business  is  to  advise,  protect  and  advance  your  interests. 

(11)  Before  shipping  to  new  customers,  ascertain  their  credit  standing 
and  integrity.  Information  of  such  a  nature  may  be  obtained  through  your 
own  banker  on  application  to  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce.  Bank  of  Montreal,  or  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.W.I.  You  should  insist  that  your 
agent  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  prospective  customers  and  bankers'  references. 

(12)  When  shipping  by  parcel  post  to  unknown  parties  who  have 
instructed  to  draw  on  them  through  reputable  bankers,  address  your  parcel 
to  the  bank  for  delivery  to  drawee.  It  will  then  only  be  delivered  by  the  post 
office  to  the  party  for  whom  intended  on  an  order  from  the  bank. 

(13)  West  India  markets  are  price  markets.  This  does  not  mean  that 
surplus  stocks  unsaleable  in  the  home  market  may  be  dumped.  Competition  is 
world-wide  and  keen. 

(14)  European  continental  exporters  succeed  in  the  face  of  this  competi- 
tion because  of  their  attention  to  details  in  manufacturing  and  shipping. 

(15)  There  are  eleven  separate  and  distinct  tariff  areas  in  the  Eastern 
Group  of  the  British  West  Indies,  including  British  Guiana.  Therefore  consult 
the  tariff  of  the  colony  with  which  you  are  dealing  before  shipping.  Full  infor- 
mation concerning  customs  tariffs  and  regulations  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

(16)  Remember  that  which  sells  well  in  Canada  will  not  necessarily  sell 
well  in  the  West  Indies.    Customs  and  conditions  differ. 

(17)  Advertising  is  necessary  to  success,  but  it  must  be  adapted  to  the 
market.    Merchandise  which  sells  well  is  advertised. 

(18)  The  usual  method  of  representation  is  by  a  reliable  commission  agent. 
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(19j  Make  sure  that  your  goods  are  strongly  packed  and  protected  from 
moisture.  At  the  same  time  avoid  unnecessary  weight.  Shipments  are  sub- 
ject to  rough  and  frequent  handling,  as  in  most  instances  ships  do  not  dock 
and  freight  must  be  lightered. 

(20)  Excellent  freight  and  passenger  services  are  maintained  from  Mont- 
real and  Halifax  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Group  of  the  West  Indies, 
including  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  as  well  as  to  Demerara,  British  Guiana, 
by  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  and  the  Ocean  Dominion  Line.  From 
Vancouver  the  Canadian  Transport  Company  maintain  a  monthly  service  to 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados.  Consult  the  agents  for 
sailings. 

(21)  To  attain  complete  success  in  export  trade,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
produce  a  first-class  article  at  a  competitive  price;  study  of  the  market  is 
also  necessary.  This  means  examining,  learning,  and  sympathizing  with  the 
points  of  view  and  needs  of  consumers,  customers,  and  agents. 

(22)  Follow  implicitly  your  agent's  instructions.  He  knows  the  market 
and  what  is  required. 

(23)  See  the  market  for  yourself. 

BRITISH  GUIANA'S   FINANCIAL  POLICY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  11,  1929. — Under  the  former  constitution  of  British 
Guiana  there  was  no  effective  control  over  the  colonial  finances,  and  as  a  result 
they  became  very  disordered  and  bankruptcy  did  not  appear  to  be  far  off. 
Under  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council  a  reversion  has  been  made  to  the  Crown 
Colony  type  of  government.  The  new  constitution,  providing  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  and  for  the  constitution  of  a  Legislative  Council  and  Com- 
bined Court  in  place  of  the  Court  of  Policy  and  Combined  Court  which  have 
been  determined,  came  into  operation  on  July  18  of  last  year.  Executive  and 
administrative  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  an  Executive 
Council. 

Under  the  new  regime  a  definite  financial  policy  has  been  laid  by  means 
of  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  the  country's  credit  and  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  debt  and  taxation. 

Briefly,  this  policy  is  to  budget  annually  for  such  recurring  and  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  as  can  be  covered  by  a  reasonable  and  conservative  esti- 
mate of  revenue  and  will  leave  a  surplus. 

To  build  up  a  general  reserve  fund  of  $5,000,000  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  revenue  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  revenue  of 
1930,  increasing  by  annual  increments  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  until  the 
amount  contributed  reaches  1  per  cent  of  the  estimated  revenue,  at  which  rate 
it  is  to  be  maintained. 

The  growth  of  this  fund  is  to  be  accelerated  by  adding  to  it  half  the  annual 
surplus,  and  the  whole  fund  to  be  invested  at  interest  and  allowed  to  accumu- 
late until  it  reaches  the  total  of  $5,000,000.  The  remaining  half  of  the  annual 
iSurplus  is  to  be  used  partly  for  a  special  works  fund  for  the  construction  of 
capital  works  not  provided  for  under  extraordinary  expenditure.  When  the 
general  reserve  fund  reaches  $200,000,  a  supplementary  reserve  is  to  be  set  up 
to  take  care  of  any  annual  deficit  which  may  arise  from  unforeseen  and  tem- 
porary causes. 

Taxation  is  to  be  based  on  a  level  with  revenue  so  as  not  to  handicap- 
trade.   Annual  expenditure  is  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  and  annual  increments 
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for  Government  employees  are  not  to  be  considered  automatic,  but  must  be 
earned.  Only  the  construction  of  such  new  capital  works  as  are  necessary 
will  be  undertaken,  while  depreciation  of  Government  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  to  be  provided  for. 

Local  authorities  and  municipalities  are'  to  be  encouraged  to  rely  upon 
their  own  resources  for  necessary  funds  and  not  expect  the  Government  to 
provide  for  purely  local  improvements.  Those  bodies  which  do  draw  their 
funds  from  the  Government  are  to  be  effectively  supervised,  and  while  abstain- 
ing from  interfering  with  matters  of  detail,  the  Government  intends  to  exercise 
ultimate  control  through  the  medium  of  a  definite  program  over  the  finance  of 
all  concerns  deriving  their  funds  from  local  taxation  or  Government  revenue. 

These  measures,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  set  business  as  a  whole  on  a 
more  sound  and  economic  foundation  than  that  which  it  at  present  occupies. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Nicaragua 
GEOGRAPHICAL  and  historical 

Nicaragua  is  the  largest  of  the  Central  American  republics,  occupying  an 
area  of  approximately  49,200  square  miles.  Its  shape  is  roughly  that  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  of  which  the  eastern  side  runs  due  north  and  south  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  for  a  distance  of  300  miles;  the  northerly  side  is  bordered  by  the 
Republic  of  Honduras;  and  the  third  side,  to  the  west  and  south,  is  bounded 
for  200  miles  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  thence  by  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 
It  lies  within  the  limits  of  10°  30'  and  15°  north  latitude,  and  83°  IF  to  87°  40' 
west  longitude.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  640,000,  giving  a  density  of 
13  to  the  square  mile;  this  compares  with  50  per  square  mile  for  Guatemala, 
125  for  El  Salvador,  and  15  for  Honduras. 

The  physical  configuration  of  Nicaragua  has  given  it  an  importance  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  industrial  development.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the 
Central  American  Cordilleras,  which  are  here  divided  into  two  main  ranges, 
paralleling  respectively  the  Honduranean  border  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
latter  range  is  of  low  elevation,  and  behind  it,  towards  the  interior,  is  the  remark- 
ably longitudinal  depression  which  is  occupied  by  Lakes  Nicaragua  (115  miles 
long)  and  Managua  (35  miles  long).  The  former  of  these  two  lakes  is  the 
largest  body  of  fresh  water  between  the  Canadian  border  and  Peru,  covering  as 
it  does  an  area  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles;  it  is  connected  with  Lake  Managua 
by  the  river  Tipitapa,  and  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  San  Juan  River.  It  is  only 
110  feet  above  sea  level,  and  its  westernmost  extremity  is  only  13  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  pass  between  these  two  points  is  said  to  be  only  26  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  (and  therefore  136  feet  above  the  sea)  at  its  highest 
point.  It  is  these  facts  which  have  brought  Nicaragua  into  prominence  as  the 
possible  site  of  an  alternative  route  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  have  made  it  a 
highway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  almost  since  the  period  of  its 
discovery. 

Further  in  the  interior  towards  the  east  the  land  rises  in  a  series  of  plateaus, 
interspersed  with  low  spurs  thrown  off  by  the  main  mountain  ranges;  it  then 
sinks  gradually  to  the  low  alluvial  plains  of  the  Atlantic  (or  Caribbean)  sea- 
board. The  Atlantic  side  is  occupied  by  the  Mosquito  coast,  which  is  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  race  of  Indians  and  negroes,  who  until  the  year  1860  claimed  allegi- 
ance to  Great  Britain. 
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Climatically,  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  the  three  main  zones  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Central  America.  On  both  coasts  there  is  tropical 
heat,  although  the  Pacific  side  is  drier  than  on  the  Atlantic.  As  the  altitude 
increases  the  temperature  becomes  more  agreeable  and  at  the  highest  elevations 
there  is  a  perpetual  spring-like  warmth.  The  main  plateaus,  about  3,000  feet 
in  height,  are  extremely  healthy  and  fertile,  but  have  not  yet  attracted  the 
population  which  they  are  capable  of  sustaining. 

Nicaragua  is  well  watered  by  rivers,  which  generally  flow  towards  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  conformation  of  the  country  as  described  above.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  San  Juan,  140  miles  in  length,  which  flows  from  Lake 
Nicaragua  to  the  sea  and  forms  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length  the  border 
between  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica;  the  Wanks  (or  Segovia)  River  forms  the 
northern  boundary  with  Honduras;  the  Bluefields  River,  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  at  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  65 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Others  are  the  Wawa,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Prinzo- 
polka  rivers,  and  a  few  of  minor  importance  drain  into  Lakes  Nicaragua  and 
Managua. 

Nicaragua  presents  many  features  of  historical  interest.  It  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1502,  but  for  centuries  before  that  date  the  area  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  densely  populated  by  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
already  reached  a  comparatively  advanced  degree  of  civilization:  "  they  had 
a  great  quantity  of  cotton  cloths,  and  they  held  their  markets  in  the  open 
squares,  where  they  traded;  they  had  a  manufactory  where  they  made  cordage 
of  a  sort  of  henequen  which  is  like  corded  flax;  the  cord  was  beautiful  and 
stronger  than  that  of  Spain,  and  their  cotton  canvas  was  excellent  .  '  .  .  they 
had  many  beautiful  women."  So  says  Pascual  de  Andagoya;  but  this  condition 
ceased  when  the  country  was  overrun  in  1522  by  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila,  who 
was  sent  from  Panama  to  subdue  the  country.  The  natives  were  sold  into 
slavery  or  exported  to  Panama;  and  when  the  supply  of  labour  obtained  by 
this  means  was  insufficient,  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa  to  take  their 
piaces.  The  population  of  Nicaragua  at  the  present  time  consists  largely  of  a 
mixture  of  these  two  races  (more  especially  in  the  western  area)  with  an  occa- 
sional sprinkling  of  white  blood;  the  proportion  of  pure  whites  in  the  country 
does  not  probably  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  total. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  until  1821  Nicaragua  formed  part  of  the 
Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala;  in  that  year  it  obtained  its  independence, 
and  has  since  either  formed  part  of  the  Federated  Republics  of  Central  America 
or  been  an  independent  state,  with  occasional  lapses  when  portions  of  the 
country  came  under  foreign  influence.  The  best  known  of  these  are  in  the 
cases  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  where  the  natives  claimed  a  definite  protectorate 
by  Great  Britain;  the  expeditions  of  the  filibuster,  William  Walker,  in  the 
years  1855  to  1860;  and  the  recent  occupation  by  United  States  marines. 

Unfortunately  Nicaragua  has  shown  little  capacity,  during  the  period  of 
independence,  for  governing  herself  on  constitutional  lines.  The  disposition  to 
indulge  in  wars  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  combined  with  the  spirit  of 
"  localismo "  (rivalry  between  cities)  and  "  personalismo  "  (rivalry  between 
political  leaders)  have  kept  the  country  in  almost  constant  turmoil;  the  most 
disastrous  revolution  in  the  history  of  the  country — the  most  destructive  to  life, 
to  property  and  capital — took  place  in  1927,  and  its  effects  are  still  evident. 
Well-informed  observers,  however,  appear  to  consider  that  the  next  few  years 
will  show  a  decided  change  in  this  respect. 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Nicaragua  is  the  Cordoba,  which  is  the  exact  gold 
equivalent  of  the  Canadian  dollar.    This  standard  was  adopted  in  accordance 
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with  the  "  monetary  plan  "  of  1912,  prior  to  which  date  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  had  been  in  use,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  peso.  Concurrently  with 
the  Cordoba  and  multiples  thereof,  United  States  currency  is  in  circulation  and 
is  universally  accepted  throughout  the  country.  The  usual  fractional  currency 
is  also  in  use. 

The  Cordoba  at  present  circulates  at  par  in  all  internal  transactions,  and 
fluctuates  only  to  a  small  degree  in  external  transactions,  in  accordance  with 
the  supply  and  demand  for  foreign  exchange. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Nicaragua,  as  follows:  (1)  Banco  Nacional  de 
Nicaragua,  which  has  the  sole  right  of  issue,  and  is  the  Government  bank.  Cur- 
rency is  guaranteed  by  gold  deposited  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  circulation.  (2)  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  a  branch  of 
the  well-known  English  house.  It  has  a  branch  at  Leon.  (3)  The  Anglo-Central 
American  Bank,  which  is  privately  owned. 

TAXATION  AND  REVENUE 

In  spite  of  the  internal  difficulties  which  have  been  referred  to  previously, 
the  public  finances  of  Nicaragua  are  generally  admitted  to  be  on  a  sound  basis. 
This  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  for  the  service  of  the 
foreign  debt  are  a  prior  charge  upon  the  customs  revenues,  and  the  collection 
of  such  revenues  is  controlled  by  representatives  of  the  bondholders. 

The  total  of  the  foreign  debt,  as  at  March  31,  1928,  was  as  follows: — 


Sterling  bonds  of  1909  outstanding,  equal  to   $3,296,567 

Guaranteed  customs  bonds  ot  1918   2,372,000 

Bonds  of  1904,  due  1929   30,000 


Total   $5,698,567 


In  addition,  there  is  a  small  balance  of  $48,691  due  on  a  loan  of  $1,000,000 
of  March,  1927,  and  certain  debts  due  on  account  of  claims  in  connection  with 
the  recent  revolution  which  are  estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  $18,000,000. 

The  bonds  of  1909  were  issued  in  that  year  for  a  sum  of  £1,250,000,  and 
have  now  been  reduced  to  £677,400  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent, 
which  forms  a  prior  charge  upon  customs  receipts.  Tne  bonds  of  1918  were 
issued  for  a  total  of  $3,744,150,  of  which  more  than  a  third  has  now  been  repaid; 
they  are  guaranteed  by  a  surtax  of  12^  per  cent  upon  import  duties.  The  loan 
of  $1,000,000  of  March,  1927,  is  guaranteed  by  a  further  12^  per  cent  surtax 
upon  general  imports  (which  is  increased  to  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  tobacco 
and  liquors)  plus  export  taxes  upon  coffee.  As  the  expenses  for  the  service  of 
the  foreign  debt  do  not  exceed  $1,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  customs  receipts 
for  the  year  1927  amounted  to  $3,118,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  optimism  of 
the  foreign  investor  with  regard  to  Nicaraguan  bonds  has  some  foundation  in 
fact. 

The  general  revenues  of  the  Government  were  as  follows  for  the  years 
shown: — 


1919  1925  1927 

Customs                                                    $1,159,162  $1,530,000  $1,610,000 

Consular  fees                                                 76,257  106,000  111.838 

Internal  revenue                                         1,303,995  1,029,186  988,577 

Sundry   82,000  1,000 


Total   $2,539,414       $2,747,186  $2,711,415 


The  budget  expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  revenues  as  above,  any  surplus 
being  devoted  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government.  This  surplus  has  for 
the  past  five  years  always  exceeded  half  a  million  dollars,  and  in  1926  exceeded 
$1,300,000. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  28,  1928. — Business  conditions  in  the  main  ports  of 
China  are  at  the  time  of  writing  more  stable  than  has  been  the  case  for  the 
past  four  years. 

During  the  past  three  months  heavy  orders  for  all  classes  of  imports  have 
been  placed  abroad  by  China  firms  in  order  to  effect  arrival  before  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  new  China  tariff  which  was  promulgated  on  December  7,  and  has 
now  been  officially  recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  foreign  powers  concerned, 
including  Great  Britain.  A  summary  of  the  proposed  new  tariff,  which  comes 
into  effect  on  February  1,  1929,  appears  elsewhere  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal. 

The  efforts  of  the  new  Nationalist  Government  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
tranquility  throughout  the  territory  under  their  jurisdiction  is  indicated  by  a 
fairly  healthy  reaction  in  business  circles  in  the  main  trading  centres,  and 
though  import  figures  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  owing  to  the  heavy  place- 
ments abroad  to  avoid  the  new  tariff  imposts,  an  indication  of  improved  busi- 
ness conditions  is  shown  in  imports  of  flour  and  wheat. 

These  products,  though  remaining  on  the  free  list  in  the  new  tariff,  are  being 
imported  on  a  larger  scale  than  since  the  record  year  1924.  It  is  understood 
that  some  twenty  cargoes  of  wheat  have  been  ordered,  and  all  shipping  space 
for  flour  has  been  contracted  for  from  Pacific  ports  to  early  March  and  from 
Atlantic  ports  to  early  February. 

Basic  materials  such  as  lead  and  zinc  are  also  showing  increased  activity. 
All  classes  of  heavy  machinery  for  industrial  purposes  in  the  main  manufac- 
turing centres  report  increased  activity.  A  good  proportion  of  orders  for  this 
class  of  material  is  being  placed  with  British  firms. 

Since  the  recent  signing  of  tariff  and  commercial  treaties  with  the  majority 
of  the  foreign  powers,  a  distinctly  better  tone  is  indicated  in  the  relations 
between  the  Chinese  and  foreigners,  and  is  evident  in  the  forward  buying  which 
is  now  taking  place  for  delivery  throughout  1929. 

Unofficial  reports,  however,  from  North  China  and  the  provinces  in  the 
interior  indicate  somewhat  disturbed  conditions,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  the  progress  being  made  by  the  new  Government  in  tran- 
quilizing  those  parts  of  China  which  are  not  linked  up  by  efficient  transporta- 
tion with  the  coastal  provinces. 

Considerable  railway  and  roadmaking  activity  is  in  progress  throughout 
Manchuria  and  those  provinces  based  on  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Canton,  and 
with  proper  administration  of  the  new  tariff  revenues,  it  is  hoped  that  develop- 
ment in  transportation  facilities  will  be  extended — these  constituting  the  most 
serious  deterrent  to  the  steady  progress  of  China's  foreign  trade. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
The  New  Chinese  Tariff 

[Note.— 1  picul  =  133$  pounds;   G$l  =  Haikwan  tael  1.40  approximately.] 
L.  M.  COSGRAVE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  . 

Shanghai,  December  27,  1928. — The  new  Chinese  tariff  was  promulgated 
by  the  Nationalist  Government  on  December  7,  1928,  and  officially  approved, 
in  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  by  the  signing  of  the  Sino-British  Treaty 
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by  H.B.M.  Minister  to  China,  Sir  Miles  Lampson,  on  December  20.  Treaties 
were  also  signed  on  behalf  of  certain  other  powers. 

The  date  of  application  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  February  1,  1929,  all 
goods  arriving  in  China  ports  after  that  date  being  subject  to  duty  under  the 
new  tariff. 

The  official  tariff  is  a  voluminous  document  of  718  items,  embracing  prac- 
tically every  commodity  now  being  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Generally  speaking,  the  new  tariff  shows  an  increase  over  the  old  rates 
of  from  5  to  22J  per  cent,  the  lowest  rate  being  7^  per  cent  or  its  equivalent  in 
specific  duty,  and  the  highest  27J  per  cent  or  its  equivalent  in  specific  duty. 

The  new  duties  are  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and 
follow  conventional  tariff  lines  in  respect  to  necessities  and  luxuries. 

On  the  whole,  the  tariff  has  been  favourably  received  by  importers,  mer- 
chants, and  commercial  institutions.  A  number  of  surtaxes  are  still  imposed, 
and  likin  stations  (internal  provincial  tax  bureaux)  still  exist;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  new  tariff  treaties  call  for  the  abolition  of  the  various  interior 
tax  bureaux  within  the  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  application. 

Copies  of  the  new  tariff  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  can  be  seen  on  application. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  items  under  the  new  rates  on  commodities 
in  which  Canadian  firms  are  interested  are  as  follows: — 

•  Wheat  and  wheat  flour.,  free. 
Knitted  goods,  1\  to  12^  per  cent. 
Clothing  and  haberdashery,  12^  per  cent. 
Manufactured  silk  goods,  22^  per  cent. 
Manufactured  woollen  goods,  Yl\  per  cent. 
Metal  and  manufactures  of,  10  to  \2\  per  cent. 
Iron  steel  tubes,  10  per  cent. 
Lead  in  pigs,  0.7  Kaikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Zilnc  spelter,  0.92  Haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Fish  and  fish  products,  74-  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 
Bacon  and  hams,  9.80  Haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Butter,  11.20  Haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Canned  goods,  12^  per  cent. 
Condensed  milk,  3.75  Haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Jams  and  jellies,  12^  per  cent. 
Meats,  dried  and  salted,  17|  per  cent. 
Biscuits,  17^  per  cent. 
Cheese,  17i  per  cent. 
Confectionery,  17£  per  cent. 
Foodstuffs  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent. 

Package  cereals  (Quaker  oats,  shredded  wheat,  rolled  oats,  etc.),  12£  per  cent. 
Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  10  per  cent. 
Wines  and  beers,  22^  per  cent  to  27^  per  cent. 

Cigarettes  and  tobacco,  22^  per  cent  to  21\  per  cent.    (Note.— Special  additional 

duties  bring  this  item  to  from  40  to  50  per  cent.) 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  0.42  Haikwan  tael  per  picul. 
Other  chemicals,  7£  per  cent  to  12^  per  cent. 
Paper,  1\  per  cent  to  12£  per  cent. 

Charts,  maps,  and  books  for  educational  purposes,  free. 
Leather,  121  per  cent  to  17£  per  cent. 

Soft  wood,  ordinary  sawn,  Haikwan  tael  2.80  per  1,000  sup.  feet  b.m. 
Merchantable  to  clear,  Haikwan  tael  4.60  to  Haikawn  tael  6  per  1,000  sup.  ft.  bjn. 
Furniture,  15  per  cent  ;   other  woodware,  10  per  cent. 
Railway  sleepers,  10  per  cent. 
Timber  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent. 

Electrical  and  gas  appliances,  including  cookers,  12£  per  cent. 
India-rubber  manufactures,  10  per  cent. 
Inks  of  all  kinds,  12^  per  cent. 
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Optical  and  scientific  implements  and  accessories,  12^  per  cent. 

Building  materials  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent. 

Musical  instruments  and  accessories,  22^  per  cent. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics,  22+  per  cent. 

Motor  trucks,  12^  per  cent. 

Motor  cars,  cycles,  tires  and  accessories,  22^  per  cent- 


Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 


C.  HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 


Melbourne,  December  27,  1928.— Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being 
still  unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  cer- 
tain commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  have 
been  further  deferred  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item. 

The  tariff  items  and  commodities  affected  are: — 


Item 

6  (B)         Acetone     July  1,  1929 

118  (C)   (1)  Plain  linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  similar  surface,  not 

printed  or  inlaid   March  1,  1929 

118  (C)   (2)  Linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  similar  surface,  n.e.i..  .    April  1,  1929 
152  (A)         Iron  and  steel  tubes  or  pipes  (except  riveted,  cast,  close  jointed  or 
cycle  tubes  or  pipes)  not  more  than  3  inches  internal  diame- 
ter; iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes   July  1,  1929 

168  (B)         Sewing  machines,  treadle  or  hand,  of  the  type  ordinarily  used  in 
the  household — 

(1)  Machine  heads,  whether  imported  separately  or  forming 
part  of  the  complete  machine,  including  accessories  except 

wrenches  and  oil  cans     July  1,  1929 

186  Screw  hooks  eyes  and  rings   Jan.  1,  1930 

279  (A)         Citric  acid   July  1,  1929 

358  (A)         Aeroplanes,  and  other  aircraft  including  balloons  and  parachutes    July  1,  1929 

392  (A)         Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn   April  1,  1929 

397  (D)         Explosives,  viz.:   Powder,  sporting;;   wads  for  cartridges,  n.e.i.; 

Caps,  percussion;  cartridges  for  military  purposes;  detona- 
tors; cartridge  cases,  empty,  capped,  or  uncapped;  fuse  cotton; 
mining  fuses,  electrical   July  1,  1929 


The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follow: — 


Present  Pates  Deferred  Rates 

British  British 

Item  Preferential         General  Preferential  General 

6  (B)                              Free                Free  30%  40%  ad  val. 

118  (C)  (1)                       10%  25%  ad  val.  20%  35%  " 

118  (C)  (2)                        10%  25%      "  20%  35%  " 

152  (A)                               Free  10%      "  40%  60% 

168  (B)                               Free  10%      "  £2  10s.  £3  10s.  each 

186                                    Free  10%      "  27 1  %  40%  ad  val. 

279  (A)                             Free  10%      "  25%  40% 

358  (A)                             Free  10%      "  25%  35%  " 

392  (A)                             Free  5%     *  20%  35%  " 

397  (D)                             Free  10%      "  15%  25%  " 


Polish  Wheat  Import  Prohibition  Removed 

The  Polish  Consulate  General  in  Montreal  advises  that  by  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  dated  November  22,  1928  (No.  99  of  the  Journal  of 
Laws),  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Poland  has  been 
removed.  It  is  added  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  December 
10,  1928,  the  customs  duty  for  imported  wheat  was  fixed  in  the  general  tariff 
at  11  zlotys  per  100  kilograms,  so  that  the  duty  under  the  maximum  tariff  is 
22  zlotys  per  100  kilograms.  (Zloty  equals  about  11  cents  Canadian;  100  kilo- 
grams equals  220  pounds.) 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  1,000  cords,  two  conductors,  to  specifica- 
tions and  drawings,  required  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  April  15,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Stores  Division,  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance 
with  these  specifications. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  28 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  28,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  21,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetarj 
Unit 


Country 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

giam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  '*$ 

Trinidad  

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


|  1.0000 

1.0000 
.0392 
0392 

per  United  States 


Week  ending 
January  21, 


Week  ending 
January  28, 


arity 

1929 

1929 

.  1407 

$  .1416 

$  .1416 

.1390 

.1393 

.1392 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

.0297 

.0297 

.2680 

.2674 

.2673 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

.2382 

.2382 

.2381 

:.86| 

4.8628 

4.8618 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

.4020 

.4019 

.4019 

.1749 

.1754 

.1749 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680  * 

.2673 

.2671 

.0805 

.0450 

.0451 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1638 

.1637 

.2680 

.2680 

.2679 

.1930 

.1928 

.1928 

.0000 

1.0026 

1.0025 

.4244 

.4230 

.4229 

.5462 

.1198 

.1198 

.1217 

.1213 

.1213 

.9733 

.9750 

.9749 

.4985 

2.0590* 

.4884 

.8665 

4.0106 

4.0100 

.1930 

.1930 
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No.  130o— Feb.  2,  1929. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliqence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

59.  Apples. — A  firm  in  Algeria  wislh  to  receive  quotations  on  choice  apples. 

60.  Salted  Cod. — A  concern  at  Oran,  Algeria,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  con- 
cerns wishing  to  export  salted  cod  to  Algeria  on  a  consignment  basis. 

61.  Canned  Goods. — A  concern  at  Oran,  Algeria,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
concerns  wishing  to  export  canned  goods  to  that  country  on  a  consignment  basis. 

62.  Peas  and  Beans. — A  London  firm  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agency  (upon  an 
outright  purchase  basis)  of  Canadian  shippers  of  peas  and  beans. 

63.  Wheat  Flour. — Commission  agents  at  Jerusalem  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian concerns  desirous  of  exporting  wheat  flour  to  Palestine. 

64.  Wheat  Flour. — Commission  agents  in  Beyrouth  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
concerns  exporting  wheat  flour  to  Syria. 

65.  Wheat  Flour  and  Bran. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  act 
as  representatives  of  first-class  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour  and  bran. 

66.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  agents  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  are  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  first-class  Canadian  wheat  exporters  not  already  represented  in  Denmark. 

67.  Wheat;  Maize;  Barley. — A  French  concern  in  Algiers  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  ci.f.  Algiers. 

68.  Cereals. — Commission  agents  at  Jerusalem  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  con- 
cerns desirous  of  exporting  cereals  to  Palestine. 

69.  Cereals. — Commission  agents  in  Beyrouth  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  con- 
cerns exporting  cereals  to  Syria. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  15;    Beaverford,  March  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13;    Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  National. 
To  Avonmouth. — Carinaldo,  Feb.  8;   Carmia,  Feb.  28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14;  Lord  Antrim,  Feb.  26 — both 

Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14;  Melmore  Head,  Feb.  22 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — BothwelU,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  23;  Carinaldo,  Feb.  8;  Carmia,  Feb. 
28 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  Liverpool. — Metagama,  Feb.  8;  Montroyal,  Feb.  15;  Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Minne- 
dosa,  March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  8;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  22;  Beaver- 
ford, March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  13;  Canadian  Prospector, 
Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  National ;  Ariano,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  8. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  21 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  21. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  Feb.  5;  Laval  County,  Feb.  28— 
both  County  Line;. 

To  Bordeaux. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Bremen. — Caimdhu,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  8;  Melita,  Feb.  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kiel, 
Feb.  20;  Grey  County,  Feb.  25 — both  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Feb.  14;  Cadrndhu, 
Feb.  23— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  Feb.  20. 
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To  Rotterdam.— Bjornstj erne  Bjomson,  Feb.  5;  Hada  County,  Feb.  28 — both  County- 
Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian- American  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports— Glentara,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  13; 
Spica,  Feb.  7;  Ulva,  Feb.  21— both  Ocean  Dominion. 


From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Feb.  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Incemore,  Furness,  Withy.  Feb.  13;  Doric,  Feb.  11;  Regina,  Feb.  25 
— "both  White  Star  Line;  Antomia,  Cunard  Line.  Feb.  18. 

To  London. — Aurania,  Feb.  4;  Ascania,  Feb.  25— botih  Cunard  Line;  Mississippi, 
Feb.  11;  Megantic,  Feb.  18;   Nortonian,  March  4 — all  White  Star  Line, 

To  Manchester. — Davision,  White  Star  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Incemore,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  13;  Silvia,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  26; 
Nerfesa,  Feb.  5,  March  5— both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports, — Femfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Feb.  15, 
March  1. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Farnorth,  Feb.  8,  Feb.  22;  Femfield,  Feb.  5,  Feb.  15,  Marich 
l^both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  8;  Lady  Drake,  Feb. 
22 — both  Canadian  National;   Spica,  Feb.  14;   a  steamer,  Feb.  28 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  Feb.  6;  Caledonia,  Feb.  20— 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  16. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kailsha, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  12. 
To  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  22. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Feb.  19. 
To  Hoholulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,   Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
Feb.  6. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin—  Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Feb.  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Minnesota,  Feb.  8;  Texas,  Feb.  21— 
both  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  March  6. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterlam—  Dinteldyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  13. 

To  Manchester.— London  Importer,  Feb.  10;  Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  24— both  Fumess 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.— Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  16. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp.— San  Francisco,  Feb.  8;  Seattle,  Feb.  22— both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.— Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  March  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport, 
early  February. 

To  South  African  Ports.— A  steamer,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd..  early  February. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCoIl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters— Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica.  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address. 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre.  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9\ 
Cable  Address,  Can  comae.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria. 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 


J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio    Banco    de    Londres    y  Mexico. 


X 


3D. 


(Territory   includes  Central 


American   Republics    and    British  Hon- 
duras.)    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters.  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly    street,  Cape 
Town.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom . 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Gable   Address,   Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith.  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London.  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfmcom. 

Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bkhjcs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
('able  Address,  Canadian. 

Cordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd.  44  Whitehall  street.  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom . 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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"TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES" 

£  The  series  of  reports  on  "  Trade  Possibilities  in  the  Baltic  States,"  which 
ji  have  been  recently  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  from  Mr. 
L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  is  to  be  reissued 
as  a  pamphlet.  A  copy  of  this  publication  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  free  of  charge  upon  request,  To  other  than 
subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  price  is  25  cents.  As 
the  number  to  be  printed  is  strictly  limited,  requests  for  copies  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

(  «rni,Uffl 

KOREA  AS  A  MARKET 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Kobe,  Japan,  December  22,  1929.— Chosen,  known  to  the  west  by  the  name 
of  Korea,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  projecting  southeastward  from  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  the 
east,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  west,  and  adjoins  Manchuria  and  the  Maritime 
Province  on  the  north,  while  on  the  south  it  faces  the  west  coast  of  Japan.  The 
entire  country  is  almost  as  large  as  the  main  island  of  Japan,  covering  an  area 
of  85,146  square  miles.  The  coastline  of  Chosen  extends  over  5,399  miles,  and 
while  on  the  east  coast  there  are  a  few  good  harbours  such  as  Gensan  and  Seishin, 
the  south  and  west  coasts  abound  in  excellent  harbours,  the  chief  of  which  are 
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Fusan,  Mokpo;  Kunsan,  Jinsen,  and  Chinnampo.  The  country  is  distinctly 
mountainous  and  the  climate  runs  to  extremes  in  both  cold  and  heat.  Spring 
and  autumn  are  very  short  seasons,  and  the  variation  in  temperature  between 
day  and  night  is  very  great,  especially  in  the  north,  in  places  near  the  Man- 
churian  border,  where  the  nights  are  very  sharp. 

LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION 

The  railways  in  Chosen  are  mainly  under  State  control,  and  are  by  no 
means  old,  the  first  line  having  been  constructed  in  1900.  The  total  mileage 
under  Government  operation  is  1,457,  including  a  through  connection  from  Fusan 
to  Mukden.  There  are  also  504  miles  of  privately  operated  tracks.  In  addition 
to  this,  various  other  lines  are  either  under  construction  or  projected,  which 
will  add  materially  to  the  facilities  of  the  country.  The  equipment  is  first  class, 
and  considerably  more  speed  is  obtained  by  the  trains  than  in  Japan,  as  the 
wide  or  American  standard  gauge  is  in  use. 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

Keijo  (Seoul),  the  capital  of  Korea,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Government- 
General  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  western  coast. 
During  recent  years  remarkable  developments  have  been  taking  place,  and  there 
has  been  much  construction  going  on  of  modern  buildings,  improved  roads,  etc. 
It  is  the  main  business  centre  of  the  country,  and  compares  favourably  with 
other  large  Oriental  cities.  Its  population  is  about  302,000,  of  which  number 
there  are  about  80,000  Japanese. 

Jinsen  (Chemulpo)  is  24  miles  west  of  Keijo,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  ports 
in  Chosen,  and  second  only  in  importance  to  Fusan.  The  harbour  is  sheltered 
by  an  island  lying  across  its  entrance,  but  while  excellent  as  a  port,  it  has  one 
drawback,  the  tidal  difference  averaging  as  much  as  33  feet.  This  has  been 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  construction  of  a  lock-gate  dock  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  dock  has  a  water  area  large  and  deep 
enough  for  two  steamers  of  4,500  tons  to  moor  at  one  time  along  its  quays. 

Fusan,  280  miles  from  Keijo,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  main  line  of 
railway  connecting  with  Mukden.  The  port  is  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the 
peninsula,  and  has  excellent  landing  facilities. 

Mokpo  is  the  terminus  of  the  Konan  railway  line,  and  enjoys  a  very 
important  place  in  the  Korean  shipping  trade.  The  harbour  is  well  sheltered 
and  the  water  is  deep,  even  at  low  tide.  It  is  said  that  ships  of  15,000  tons  can 
find  anchorage  close  in  shore.  There  is  a  regular  steamship  line  from  Mokpo 
to  other  Korean  ports  and  also  to  Japan  proper. 

Gensan,  140  miles  north  of  Keijo,  is  the  finest  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  All  ships  plying  between  Japan  and  Vladivostok  make  regular  stops 
at  this  point. 

Seishin,  205  miles  from  Gensan,  is  the  commercial  centre  of  North  Chosen, 
being  the  entrance  for  a  large  quantity  of  commodities  intended  for  the  hinter- 
land. 

AGRICULTURE 

Chosen  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country:  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  of  one  kind  or  another. 
It  is  a  mountainous  country  with  a  few  large  plains,  but  there  is  yet  enough 
arable  land  not  only  to  feed  the  people  but  also  to  permit  them  to  export  a  good 
part  of  their  produce.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  "  intensive  "  method  of  cul- 
tivation is  pushed  to  the  extreme.  According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  total 
area  of  arable  land  in  Chosen  is  about  10i  million  acres,  of  which  one-third  is 
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occupied  by  paddy  fields  and  the  rest  by  dry  fields.  This  represents  about  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  country. 

Agriculture  in  Chosen  lias  of  late  developed  so  appreciably  that  the  total 
value  of  the  crops  in  1926  amounted  to  1,341  million  yen,  of  which  272  million 
yen  was  exported,  mostly  to  Japan,  which  represents  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  export  trade.  Rice  is  the  most  important  of  all  agricultural 
products;  its  annual  production,  after  having  provided  for  all  domestic  needs, 
furnishes  the  largest  and  ever-growing  item  in  the  export  trade.  Barley  and 
wheat  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  home  consumption.  They  are  all  autumn 
grown,  and  in  the  southern  provinces,  where  irrigation  works  are  common,  are 
often  raised  in  the  paddy  fields  after  the  rice  has  been  harvested.  The  soya 
bean  ranks  next  to  rice  in  importance  as  an  article  of  export,  but  owing  to 
carelessness  in  its  preparation  for  foreign  markets  it  is  not  favourably  known 
outside  the  home  and  Japanese  markets.  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  Chosen 
for  a  great  many  years,  although  the  production  has  been  barely  large  enough 
to  supply  the  domestic  demand.  Fruit-growing  is  being  successfully  carried  on 
owing  to  the  favourable  climatic  conditions.  This  industry  is  being  encouraged 
by  the  authorities,  and  as  a  result  of  improvements  Korean  fruit  is  now  an 
important  item  of  export,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  it  from  Japan  and  other 
countries  of  the  Far  East. 

STOCK-FARMING 

The  cattle-raising  industry  is  carried  on  in  most  of  the  mountain  districts. 
The  cattle  are  generally  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  the  flesh  has  a  very  palatable 
taste.  As  there  is  a  demand  from  Japan  proper,  as  well  as  from  Manchuria 
and  Siberia,  for  cattle,  the  authorities  are  trying  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
the  importation  of  pure-bred  stock  from  foreign  sources,  to  help  the  industry 
and  to  develop  a  better  class  of  stock.  (The  horses,  in  contrast  to  the  cattle, 
are  very  small  and  poor,  averaging  less  than  four  feet  in  height.)  Korean  cattle 
furnish  excellent  hides  because  of  their  large  size  and  fine  grain.  Their  only 
drawback  is  in  the  manner  of  peeling  and  drying,  and  in  the  presence  of 
abrasions  caused  by  rough  treatment.  The  recent  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
preparation  seems  to  have  removed,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  causes  of  com- 
plaint. Sheep  were  almost  unknown  in  Chosen  until  1914,  when  the  industry 
was  fostered  by  the  authorities.  Since  1919  cross-breeding  between  Mongolian 
sheep  and  breeds  of  foreign  origin  lias  been  carried  on,  and  the  flocks  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase. 

FORESTRY 

For  a  long  time  the  forests  of  Chosen  were  left  untended  or  abandoned,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  good  forests,  found  chiefly  in  the  remote  mountainous  regions, 
now  occupy  only  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  forest  lands  covering  more  than 
half  the  entire'  peninsula,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  but  thinly  wooded  or 
entirely  cut  over.  The  forests  still  standing  are  left  neglected  and  run  their 
own  course,  and  so  show  decided  signs  of  decay,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  for  timber  for  building  purposes,  fuel,  pulp,  etc.,  is  growing  greater 
each  year. 

FISHERIES 

Girded  on  three  sides  by  water,  with  a  coastline  measuring  more  than  5,000 
miles,  Chosen  is  favourably  situated  for  the  development  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Unfortunately,  for  a  great  many  years  full  advantage  was  not  taken  of  this 
opportunity,  and  it  was  not  until  1923,  when  systematically  by  the  formation 
of  fishing  associations  under  Government  supervision,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
develop  this  industry.  The  waters  surrounding  Chosen  abound  in  sardine, 
mackerel,  herring,  shrimp,  Alaska  pollock,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish. 
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MINING 

The  Korean  peninsula  is  rich  in  minerals  of  various  kinds,  but  has  remained 
undeveloped  for  a  long  time.  According  to  the  present  mining  law,  rights  to 
mine  may  be  granted  only  to  Japanese  subjects,  or  to  corporations  created  under 
the  Japanese  law.  Of  Korean  mineral  products,  gold  occupies  the  most  impor- 
tant place.  The  most  noted  gold  mine  in  the  country  is  the  Unsan  mine,  which 
is  operated  by  an  American  syndicate  called  the  Oriental  Consolidated  Mining 
Company. 

Formerly  the  mining  industry  in  Chosen  was  carried  on  in  a  very  primitive 
way  except  where  certain  foreign  corporations  had  obtained  rights.  In  1911 
certain  Japanese  mining  companies — of  which  might  be  mentioned  the  Kuhara 
Mining  Company,  the  Japan  Metal  Company,  and  the  Mitsubishi  Iron  Com- 
pany— were  interested  in  this  field,  and  introduced  to  native  mining  undertak- 
ings more  improved  methods  and  established  smelting  and  ore-dressing  plants. 
These  improvements  are  still  being  carried  on,  and  a  considerable  impetus  is 
expected  in  the  development  of  mining  claims  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Nearly  every  kind  of  mineral  except  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  asphalt 
is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities,  especially  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  graphite. 

MANUFACTURES 

Chosen  has  a  large  available  supply  of  cheap  labour,  but  even  so  the  manu- 
facturing industry  is  still  in  its  infancy,  due  probably  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
capital  and  the  equipment  of  modern  factories.  Except  for  a  few  under  foreign 
control,  factories  along  modern  lines  were  practically  non-existent  prior  to  the 
Great  War.  The  most  important  manufactures  are  cotton,  hemp,  and  silk 
tissues,  paper,  ceramics,  sake,  leather,  sugar,  and  wangle  mats — a  Korean 
specialty  made  out  of  wangle. 

Flour  and  vegetable  oils  are  also  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities, 
the  greater  part  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  in  their  production  being  obtained 
from  foreign  sources. 

SHIPPING 

As  there  is  no  direct  regular  steamship  service  between  Chosen  and  either 
North  American  or  European  ports,  foreign  goods  consigned  to  firms  in  Chosen 
are  usually  transhipped  at  a  Japanese  port,  thereby  entailing  considerable  delay 
and  risk  of  breakage.  For  purposes  of  convenience  the  customs  entries  are  fre- 
quently passed  at  the  port  of  transhipment  and  consequently  the  value  and 
volume  of  such  merchandise  appears  in  the  customs  returns  as  part  of  the  trade 
between  Japan  and  Chosen.  Again,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  probable  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  the  foreign  commodities  imported  via  Shanghai  go 
down  in  the  returns  as  imported  from  China  and  not  from  the  country  of  origin. 
Therefore  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  detailed  statistics  of  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  Chosen,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  as 
to  the  volume  of  trade  with  the  various  foreign  countries.  It  is  also  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  goods  which  have  been  transhipped  and  those  which  have 
been  taken  from  stocks  of  foreign  goods  kept  in  Japan. 

The  number  of  steamers  plying  between  foreign  countries  and  Chosen  ports 
was  1,018  in  1927,  of  which  940  were  of  Far  Eastern  origin,  15  American,  and 
14  British,  and  the  other  49  were  from  Continental  ports.  As  there  is  a  moderate 
movement  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to  centres  in  Chosen,  there  is  some 
talk  of  opening  a  direct  intermittent  steamship  service,  the  return  cargo  being 
obtained  mainly  from  Manchurian  ports. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CHOSEN 

The  following  figures  showing  the  total  value  of  merchandise  exported  from 
and  imported  into  Chosen  indicate  that  the  trade  of  the  country  had  a  natural 
and  steady  growth  up  to  the  year  1919,  when  the  total  trade  jumped  from  316 
million  yen  in  the  previous  year  to  505  million  yen,  with  an  excess  of  61  million 
yen  in  imports.  Apparently  a  readjustment  took  place  during  the  following 
year,  coupled  with  a  steady  development  of  natural  resources  under  the  new 
Japanese  administration;  and  from  1922  until  1927  the  trade  of  the  country 
again  increased,  from  471  million  yen  to  742  million  yen,  with  a  reduction  in  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  from  40  million  yen  to  24  million  yen  in  1927, 
when  the  value  of  either  the  exports  or  imports  reached  a  figure  much  larger 
than  the  total  trade  of  the  year  1918,  which  is  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
following  table: — 

Balance 

Exports  Imports     Total    of  Trade 


Values  in  Millions  of  Yen 

1918   156  160  316  4 

1919   222  283  505  61 

1922  ..       215  256  471  40 

1926   363  372  735  9 

1927   359  383  742  24 


In  the  above  figures  are  included  those  relating  to  the  value  of  merchandise 
exported  to  and  imported  from  foreign  countries,  which  the  annual  returns  give 
as  being: — 

Total    Excess  of 
Exports  Imports     Trade  Imports 


Values  in  Millions  of  Yen 

1925   24  105  129  81 

1926    25  J  24  149  99 

1927    28  114  142  86 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE 


With  the  exception  of  the  years  1924  and  1925,  the  balance  of  trade  has 
been  unfavourable  to  Chosen.  This  visible  unfavourable  balance  was  24  million 
yen  in  1927,  but  if  the  export  of  bullion,  which  amounted  to  5  million  yen,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  this  adverse  balance  is  reduced  to  19  million  yen,  and 
still  further  if  such  invisible  factors  as  freight  earnings  on  through  railway 
traffic  and  on  steamship  services,  interest,  etc..  are  considered. 


TOTAL  VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


From  what  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  realized  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  various 
foreign  countries,  due  to  the  volume  of  indirect  business  which  is  carried  on 
between  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  head  offices  of  Japanese  import  firms 
in  Japan,  but  as  a  matter  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  quoted  as  it  gives 
the  total  direct  trade  with  the  more  important  foreign  countries  during  1927: — 

Exports  Imports  Total  Trade 

Values  in  1,000  Yen 

China                                                            27,283  89,953  117.236 

United  States                                                       140  8,208  8,348 

Great    Britain    and    Colonies  (excluding 

Canada)                                                      318  7,275  7,620 

Germany                                                               1  845  846 

Australia                                                                1  220  221 

Canada                                                                   4  120  124 


Total  foreign  trade   28,134  113.943  142,07! 
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The  direct  trade  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  is  given  in  the  above 
table  as  8,208,000  yen  and  845,000  yen  respectively,  but  the  totals  would  be 
much  increased  if  complete  figures  could  be  included  for  such  items  as  motor 
cars,  machinery,  rails,  iron  and  steel  materials,  and  dyes,  which  are  purchased 
through  the  medium  of  Japanese  import  houses,  passed  through  the  Japanese 
customs,  and  thereby  lose  their  identity. 


In  reviewing  the  trade  of  Chosen  for  the  year  1927  (the  latest  period  for 
which  statistics  are  now  available)  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  deal  with 
exports,  as  these  are  almost  entirely  of  agricultural  products  and  purchased  by 
mercantile  houses  in  Japan  and  China.  In  analysing  the  imports  only  those  com- 
modities that  seem  of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  firms  have  been  dealt 
with. 

In  this  report  the  terms  import  and  export  are  to  be  taken  as  including  the 
trade  between  Japan  and  Chosen,  while  the  term  "  foreign  "  or  "  direct "  are  to 
understood  as  excluding  the  trade  of  Japan. 


The  total  foreign  importation  of  wheat  is  valued  at  334,861  yen,  of  which 
96,704  yen  is  shown  as  coming  from  Canada,  184,891  yen  from  Australia,  and 
53,266  yen  from  China. 

The  total  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  Chosen  is  estimated  at  slightly 
more  than  59,524  long  tons,  of  which  amount  it  is  assumed  that  half  is  milled 
by  domestic  flour-milling  concerns  and  the  balance  imported.  The  demand  for 
wheat  flour  has  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  while 
formerly  the  consumption  was  mainly  of  flour  purchased  abroad,  this  has 
changed,  and  the  market  is  practically  controlled  by  Japanese  interests,  who 
supply  flour  either  produced  in  domestic  mills  operated  under  Japanese  super- 
vision or  bring  it  in  from  Japan  proper.  Of  the  total  foreign  flour  brought  in, 
China  is  credited  with  37,777  of  the  99,790  yen  purchases  abroad,  while  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States  are  shown  as  54,662  yen  and  that  from  Great 
Britain  6,787  yen.  Flour,  other  than  wheat,  was  purchased  from  China  to  the 
extent  of  24,371  yen,  and  from  the  United  States  3,807  yen. 

Buckwheat  to  the  value  of  745,929  yen  was  imported  during  1927,  and  is 
almost  entirely  credited  to  China. 


The  consumption  of  foreign  condensed  milk  does  not  reach  a  large  figure, 
as  the  domestic  demand  is  almost  entirely  taken  care  of  by  manufacturers  from 
Japan.  During  1927  the  total  value  of  imports  amounted  to  22,382  yen:  United 
States,  21,600  yen.  Butter  to  the  value  of  26,359  yen  was  purchased  abroad. 
Of  the  20,778  kin  brought  in,  Australia  supplied  11,162,  Great  Britain  4,715,  and 
the  United  States  3,809  kin  (1  kin  is  equal  to  1J  pound). 


There  is  no  separate  item  for  these  articles  in  the  customs  returns;  they 
are  lumped  in  with  chemicals.  The  total  import  of  drugs,  miscellaneous 
chemicals,  and  proprietary  medicines  in  the  last  two  years  was: — 


TRADE  OF  CHOSEN 


WHEAT,  FLOUR,  AND  BUCKWHEAT 


CONDENSED  MILK  AND  BUTTER 


DRUGS  AND  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES 


Japan   

Other  countries 


1927 
Yen 
4,516,608 
410,653 


1926 
Yen 
5,028,433 
310,675 


4,927,261 


5,339,108 
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There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  total  above  shown 
is  made  up  of  drugs  and  medicines.  Commenting  on  this,  a  foreign  nredical 
practitioner  stated  that  "  half  the  advertising  space  in  vernacular  newspapers 
is  taken  up  with  advertisements  of  patent  medicines.  Where  formerly  Chinese 
medicines  were  used,  foreign  drugs  are  coming  into  favour  more  and  more. 
Cures  for  colds,  for  dispelling  fever,  for  removing  digestive  troubles,  etc.,  com- 
mand a  ready  sale.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  of  Western  medicine  and 
surgery  is  spreading  through  the  country,  and  the  demand  for  medicinal  drugs 
and  chemicals  grows  year  by  year  Of  course  the  bulk  of  the  imports  is  con- 
signed from  Japan,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  are  of  foreign  origin. 
Of  the  direct  imports,  it  is  understood  that  the  greater  part  comes  from  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

London,  January  21,  1929. — In  this  age  of  slogans  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  words  Realization  and  Rationalization  will  be  writ  large  in  the  com- 
mercial chronicles  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1928.  Realization  because 
it  is  at  length  recognized  that  if  the  country  is  to  retain  its  commercial  position, 
methods  and  traditions  which  were  once  effective  have  outlived  their  utility 
and  must  be  ruthlessly  discarded  or  brought  up  to  date.  Rationalization  as  the 
remedy,  in  view  of  the  success  which  this  system  of  reorganization  and  unifica- 
tion has  achieved  in  restoring  the  fortunes  of  other  countries. 

Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  no  stranger  to  the  policy  of  amalgamation. 
Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  war  gave  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic 
of  trusts,  combines,  and  cartels,  the  object  of  which  was  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  era  of  prosperity  which  was  supposed  to  have  dawned.  Unfortunately, 
almost  without  exception,  capitalization  was  based  upon  the  immensely  swollen 
valuations  which  then  prevailed.  Moreover,  except  in  a  few  instances,  these 
amalgamations  were  arranged  by  employers  and  financiers  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  afford  employees  opportunities  for  participating  in  the  profits, 
or  indeed  to  even  ascertain  their  views  in  any  way.  Labour  consequently  pos- 
sessed neither  stake  nor  interest  in  the  venture,  and  the  unions  either  regarded 
the  proceedings  with  suspicion  or  took  advantage  of  the  apparent  profits  which 
had  accrued  to  shareholders  to  press  for  still  higher  wages,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  further  reductions  in  working  hours. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  the  views  so  generally  held  at  the  time 
were  thoroughly  unsound.  It  is  this  miscalculation  upon  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  employees  that  has  been  partly  responsible  for  the  prolonged 
period  of  industrial  and  commercial  depression  and  its  cruel  accompaniment  of 
lack  of  employment  and  physical  hardship  which  have  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
country  and  threatened  to  undermine  its  prosperity  and  permanently  sap  its 
resources. 

LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL 

It  had  long  been  evident,  however,  that  an  outstanding  contributory  to  this 
unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  was  the  deep-set  feeling  of  hostility  and 
antagonism  which  prevailed  between  employers  and  employees.  This  feeling, 
however,  has  largely  mitigated,  and  wise  heads  on  both  sides  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  mutual  consultation  and  co-operation  supply  the  only  possible 
cure.   As  a  result,  pourparlers  were  initiated  early  last  year,  with  the  object  of 
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arranging  a  series  of  conferences  at  which  the  leaders  of  the  employers  and  the 
workmen,  representing  every  branch  of  industry  and  activity,  would  meet  upon 
equal  grounds,  and,  ignoring  past  misunderstandings  and  differences,  jointly  dis- 
cuss the  situation  in  all  aspects  and  from  every  point  of  view,  and  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  some  scheme  for  remedying  the  distressing  condition  of  affairs. 
Desperate  cases  proverbially  require  desperate  remedies,  and  although  matters 
have'  since  moved  slowly,  masters  and  men  by  adopting  an  attitude  of  public 
spirit  and  conciliation  which  many  thought  impossible,  have  already  reached  a 
stage  of  preliminary  agreement  which,  if  translated  into  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, should  produce  results  of  vital  and  far-reaching  importance. 

Much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  knowledge  that  labour  is  no 
longer  unsympathetic  has  already  made  it  possible  to  conclude  with  enhanced 
prospects  of  success  several  industrial  and  also  commercial  amalgamations 
which  include  the  strongest  and  most  important  British  enterprises. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  by  reorganization — financial,  mechanical,  and 
economic — upon  the  lines  which  made  rationalization  such  a  complete  success 
in  other  countries,  British  industry  generally  will  benefit,  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity  will  gradually  be  restored  to  the  great  basic  industries  which  have 
fallen  upon  evil  days. 

The  grouping  together  of  many  of  the  leading  chemical  undertakings  in 
the  country  into  an  imposing  enterprise  of  national  status  has  been  followed 
by  the  concentration  of  several  of  the  outstanding  steel  producers  into  an  amal- 
gamation which  should  do  much  towards  rescuing  an  important  branch  of  the 
once  famous  steel  industry  from  the  slough  of  despond  into  which  it  has  lapsed 
since  the  war.  One  of  the  events  of  the  moment  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  conduct  a  searching  investigation  into 
the  present  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  measures  of  protection  which  are  claimed  to  be  of  vital  necessity. 

An  elaborate  scheme  has  also  been  drafted  for  rationalization  in  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  industry  and  extricating  it  from  the  financial  and  economic  crisis 
into  which  unwise  speculation  and  unaccustomed  foreign  competition  have 
driven  it. 

Moreover,  the  new  understanding  and  co-operation  between  capital  and 
labour  must  greatly  enhance  the  prospects  of  several  of  the  other  hard-pressed 
basic  industries  securing  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  Safeguarding  import  duties, 
previous  applications  for  which  were  rejected.  A  profound  impression  has 
recently  been  created  by  the  public  announcement  that  an  application  for  a  Safe- 
guarding duty  on  certain  classes  of  woollens  made  by  the  employers  is  supported 
by  the  trade  union  concerned.  If  similar  unity  of  action  is  adopted  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  it  may  have  an  important  effect  upon  British  fiscal  policy. 
There  are  definite  indications  that  practically  all  the  heavy  industries  are  about 
to  reapply  for  safeguarding. 

Another  measure  which,  if  not  altogether  restrictive,  is  certainly  discrimi- 
nating, in  so  far  that  it  checks  the  flow  of  imports,  has  been  operating  with 
marked  activity.  This  is  the  new  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  which  gave  the 
Board  of  Trade  authority  to  introduce  compulsory  marking  with  an  indication 
of  the  country  of  origin  of  imported  commodities,  where  the  absence  of  such 
signs  is  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  British  trade.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1928  compulsory  marking  orders  had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  twenty-six 
different  articles. 

In  the  last  few  years  several  sets  of  regulations  for  standardizing,  or  other- 
wise controlling,  the  quality  of  various  commodities  which  were  previously 
imported  into  the  country  free  of  restrictions  of  any  kind,  have  been  passed. 
Yet  another  indication  of  a  restrictive  nature  is  the  preference  for  British-made 
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goods  which  most  public  bodies  are  now  showing  when  purchasing  or  calling  for 
tenders.  In  many  instances  this  preference  amounts  to  virtual  prohibition 
against  the  foreign  article  in  cases  where  the  commodity  is  also  being  manufac- 
tured in  the  British  Isles. 

As  regards  trade  generally,  1928  was  a  somewhat  featureless  year,  but  the 
absence  of  international  complications  and  of  serious  home  labour  disputes 
created  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  repose  favourable  to  progress.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  business  has  undergone  some  improvement 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  British  industry 
was  in  better  shape  at  the  end  of  the  past  year.  Moreover,  in  most  branches 
of  trade  the  outlook  is  less  depressing,  and  in  several  distinctly  encouraging, 
more  especially  in  the  newer  industries. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  published  unemployment  figures  do  not  bear  out 
this  view.  Certainly  more  people  have  been  out  of  work  than  in  1927,  and 
returns  have  fluctuated  widelv.  Further,  the  number  of  unemploved  on  the 
31st  December  (1,520,700)  was  184,397  greater  than  at  the  end  of  1927. 

As,  however,  has  been  mentioned  in  periodical  reports,  this  unfortunate 
position  is  largely  due  to  the  apparently  permanently  depressed  plight  into  which 
coal-mining  has  fallen.  Of  the  total  unemployment,  no  less  than  282,293  relates 
to  various  classes  of  labour  associated  with  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Otherwise,  the  position  in  many  of  the  other  industries  is  fairly  satisfactory 
and  in  some  cases  quite  good. 

A  feature  which  has  been  observed  in  several  factories  is  that  undoubted 
improvement  in  conditions  and  output  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  similar 
increase  in  employment.  In  some  instances  there  has  actually  been  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  hands.  The  inference  is  that  individual  operatives  have  in 
certain  cases  been  working  more  steadily  and  effected  a  resultant  increase  in 
output. 

DERATING 

Another  valuable  palliative  should  be  the  Government  scheme  of  derating, 
whereby  industries  generally  will  be  relieved  of  75  per  cent  of  the  local  rates 
which  factories  are  at  present  called  upon  to  pay.  This  relief  will  indirectly 
extend  to  the  greatly  harassed  railways.  Taxation,  as  represented  by  local 
rates,  has  always  constituted  a  substantial  overhead  charge.  Since  the  war, 
however,  the  enormous  expenditure  undertaken  by  many  local  bodies  for  carry- 
ing out  public  works,  and  various  ambitious  and  often  impracticable  scheme-, 
has  converted  this  item  of  taxation  into  a  crushing  burden  on  industry. 

A  situation  which  becomes  apparent  upon  an  examination  of  present  day 
British  industry  is  that  although  it  includes  many  factories  and  plants  where 
equipment  and  accessories  are  unsurpassed,  there  is  a  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion of  smaller  establishments  which  lack  the  facilities  and  output  capacity 
necessary  to  compete  individually  with  the  powerful  amalgamations  against 
which  they  are  now  ranged  throughout  the  world. 

Canada's  prosperity  arousing  great  attention 

An  outstanding  and  welcome  feature  of  1928  from  a  Canadian  point  of 
view  is  the  increased  interest  shown  in  Great  Britain  in  Canada  and  her  future. 
The  development  is  due  primarily  to  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  the 
Dominion  is  enjoying  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  our  unlimited  and  varied 
natural  resources  which  British  business  men  and  financiers  are  gaining  from 
the  remarkable  progress  which  has  taken  place. 

The  campaign  of  publicity  and  display  which  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  has  been  conducting  since  last  spring  has  also  proved  to  be  a  most 
practical  and  effective  means  of  reaching  every  section  of  the  communily. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  displays  of  representative  Canadian  food  and  other 
products  which  the  Exhibition  Commissioner  has  installed  at  Empire  shopping 
weeks,  bazaars,  sales  of  work,  and  similar  public  functions,  and  the  accompany- 
ing press  and  general  publicity  carried  on  by  his  colleague,  the  Director  of  Trade 
Publicity,  have  spread  a  better  knowledge  of  Canadian  resources  and  production 
in  every  city,  town,  and  village  of  Great  Britain.  Ample  evidence  is  forth- 
coming from  the  increased  volume  of  inquiries  which  have  been  addressed  to 
the  London  Trade  Office  alone.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  range  of  canned, 
bottled,  and  preserved  goods  which  Canadian  producers  appear  to  be  able  to 
offer  has  been  very  limited.  The  writer  visited  the  two  leading  grocery  stores 
in  a  favourite  South-country  holiday  resort  only  a  few  days  ago.  There  was 
on  display  a  most  complete  and  varied  assortment  of  goods.  Their  origin  was 
mainly  British,  Continental,  and  American,  but  Australia,  South  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand  were  all  represented.  A  casual  inspection,  however,  failed  to  dis- 
close one  single  article  bearing  any  indication  of  Canadian  origin.  The  windows 
and  shelves  were  crowded  with  goods  from  the  United  States,  of  which  Canada 
is  a  large  producer. 

Although  excellent  progress  has  been  made,  it  seems  evident  that  our  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  their  opportunities 
in  this  country.  This  is  a  mass-production  market,  and  can  only  be  secured  by 
the  formation  of  special  organization  which  ensures  the  availability  of  large 
and  regular  supplies  for  export,  entirely  supplementary  to  the  permanent 
requirements  of  the  Canadian  domestic  market. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  is  the  reappearance  of 
Canada  on  the  London  market  as  a  borrower.  It  is  a  matter  for  mutual  con- 
gratulation that  1928  marked  what  all  hope  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

FINANCE 

Although  there  is  some  small  variation  in  the  estimates  made  by  different 
authorities,  the  amount  of  new  capital  raised  on  the  London  market  during 
1928  was  again  large,  the  aggregate  being  approximately  the  same  as  in  1927. 

The  total,  according  to  the  computation  made  by  the  London  Economist 
(an  acknowledged  authority  in  such  matters),  was  £369,000,000.  While  this  is 
an  increase  of  £14,000,000  over  similar  figures  for  1927,  British  Government 
borrowings  in  1928  amounted  to  £83,000,000  in  comparison  with  £66,000,000  in 
1927,  which  leaves  the  net  result  about  the  same. 

Apart  from  general  satisfaction  as  to  results,  the  chief  point  of  interest  is 
the  geographical  location  of  this  new  capital,  and  as  this  is  illustrated  by  a  table 
which  the  Economist  publishes,  contrasting  recent  years  with  the  pre-war  period, 
that  part  of  the  table  is  reproduced  which  relates  to  1927  and  1928  as  com- 
pared with  1913:— 

Destination  of  New  Capital 


United  Kingdom—  1913  1927  1928 

Government     £  66,083,800       £  83.861,000 

Other   £  35,951.200         140,799,800  179,722,100 


£  35,951.200  £206.883,600  £263,583,100 

British  possessions — 

Government                               £  26,278,700  £  55.697,200  £  40.223.000 

Other   49,858,500  44,115,200  22,895,400 


£  76,137,200  £  99.812.400  £  63,118,400 

Foreign  countries — ■ 

Government                                £  26.158.200  £  11.822.500  £  15.938.900 

Other                                           58.290,400  36.647,500  26,377. Ton 


£  84,448,600       £  48,470,000       £  42.316.600 
Giand  total   £196,537,000       £355,166,000  £369,018,100 
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For  purposes  of  amplification,  it  seems  well  to  add  that  the  totals  were 
£232,314,500  in  1925  and  £230,782,600  in  1926. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  steady  expansion  in  the 
amount  of  new  capital  (other  than  Government  borrowings)  which  has  been 
employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  Incidentally,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  speculative  operations  which  have  characterized  Stock  Exchange  deal- 
ings during  the  past  year  are  associated  with  certain  of  these  resultant  flotations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  issues  in  connection  with  British  Possessions,  outside 
of  Government  borrowings,  aggregated  only  half  of  the  total  of  1927.  While 
this  is  unfortunate  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  a  contributory  reason  is 
probably  the  better  terms  offered  by  United  States  financiers.  Otherwise,  the 
increased  investment  of  United  Kingdom  capital  in  United  Kingdom  ventures 
is  both  satisfactory  and  natural.  A  pang  of  regret  might  be  felt  by  some  that 
even  a  small  portion  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  were  subscribed  by 
investors  to  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  speculative  ventures  was  not  available 
for  enterprises  calculated  to  develop  and  benefit  the  Empire. 

Conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  1928  are  usually  profitable  to  bankers,  and 
last  year  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  annual  statements  of  the  five  great 
banks  and  other  representative  institutions  which  are  now  appearing  in  prac- 
tically every  case  report  satisfactory  operation  and  a  slight  increase  in  the 
year's  profits. 

All  the  same,  there  are  indications  that  the  immediate  future  is  going  to 
bring  forth  a  number  of  problems  which  will  require  careful  handling  and  good 
judgment.  Indeed,  the  financial  features  which  form  an  integral,  and  in  many 
cases  vital,  part  of  the  amalgamations  which  are  about  to  be  undertaken  cannot 
be  effected  without  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  banks.  In  the  case 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  cotton  trade  and  industry,  financial  rehabilitation  is 
a  necessary  prelude  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  outlined. 

As  will  be  surmised,  1928  was  again  a  very  active  year  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Indeed,  according  to  general  report,  it  is  many  years  since  members 
and  their  offices  have  been  so  thoroughly  busy. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  very  heavy  volume  of  business  transacted,  the 
situation  in  1928  was  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous  year.  For  one 
reason,  the  upward  movement  in  a  number  of  stocks  which  took  place  in  1927 
not  only  continued,  but  accelerated  to  an  extent  that  in  a  number  of  favourite 
lines  a  dizzy  height  was  reached.  This  position,  combined  with  setbacks  which 
took  place  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  as  the  result  of  a  similar  boom,  caused 
several  rapid  declines  in  the  London  market  with  accompanying  losses. 

Although  the  subsequent  recovery  which  has  taken  place  is  justified  in  the 
case  of  several  industrial  and  other  ventures  by  increased  earnings  and  improved 
outlook,  a  great  deal  of  the  activity  of  the  last  few  months  has  been  mainly 
speculative  and  professional.  Consequently,  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  more 
uncertain  and  nebulous  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

Another  feature  of  last  year  was  considerable  American  purchasing  of  cer- 
tain British  and  other  securities  in  London,  and  the  general  broadening  of  the 
market. 

Reference  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  this  report  to  the  introduction  to 
the  London  market  of  several  Canadian  securities.  It  is  understood  that  the 
result  in  several  cases  has  been  happily  advantageous  to  United  Kingdom 
investors.  It  is,  moreover,  encouraging  to  learn  that  an  increased  number  of 
houses  are  again  turning  their  attention  to  Canada,  and  that  unless  things  go 
wrong,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  participation  of  this  market  in  Cana- 
dian investments  will  steadily  increase. 
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Although  the  announcement  has  only  recently  received  very  full  publicity 
in  Canada,  a  notice  of  this  kind  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the 
important  action  taken  by  Barclay's  Bank  in  making  application  for  authoriza- 
tion to  establish  a  branch  in  Canada.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  must  stimu- 
late the  flow  of  British  capital  to  the  Dominion,  and  similar  action  by  other 
British  banks  would  greatly  accelerate  the  movement. 


THE  COURSE  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Another  feature  to  which  it  is  customary  to  refer  as  affording  a  reliable 
index  to  the  current  condition  of  trade  is  the  wholesale  prices  of  commodities. 

It  has  been  mentioned  on  previous  occasions  that  several  price-index  sys- 
tems are  compiled  by  different  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom.  All  of  them  are 
considered  authoritative,  although  owing  to  the  varying  methods  employed,  there 
is  usually  some  divergence  in  the  figures  arrived  at. 

Economists  set  much  value  upon  the  stability  of  wholesale  prices  as  reflect- 
ing satisfactory  commercial  conditions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  greater 
steadiness  of  prices  during  1927  was  considered  to  support  the  view  very  gener- 
ally held  that  trade  and  industry  in  Great  Britain  exhibited  signs  of  betterment. 
The  general  situation  in  the  commerce  of  1928  has  in  certain  respects  been  singu- 
larly similar  to  its  predecessor.  In  no  instance  has  that  been  more  apparent  than 
in  the  case  of  wholesale  prices  as  shown  in  the  various  price-index  tables  which 
are  now  being  issued. 

The  monthly,  figures  apart  from  inevitable  seasonal  fluctuations,  progressed 
on  an  even  keel,  and  the  small  all-round  reduction  of  3  per  cent  between 
December,  1927,  and  December,  1928,  took  place  during  the  concluding  months 
of  the  year  and  is  wholly  due  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cereals  and  other  food- 
stuffs. 

On  the  basis  of  100  as  the  index  number  for  1913,  the  group  index  figure 
for  December,  1928,  was  137-5,  and  the  following  table,  reproducing  statistics 
compiled  by  The  Times,  compares,  by  commodity  groups,  wholesale  prices  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  those  of  twelve  months  ago: — 

Group  Dec.  31,  1927  Dec.  31,  1928 

Cereals   147.8  140.5 

Meat  and  fish   138.8  137.7 

Other  food   155.4  146.0 

Iron  and  steel   120.7  120.5 

Other  metals  and  minerals   114.0  112.0 

Cotton   160.4  164.0 

Other  textiles   162.5  157.1 

Other  materials   146.3  135.3 

Average   141.9  137.5 


RETAIL  PRICES 

A  further  medium  through  which  prices  throw  light  upon  the  existing  posi- 
tion is  the  cost  of  living. 

According  to  the  monthly  figures  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  there 
has  been  but  slight  deviation  in  the  index  figure. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  and  in  that  respect  differing  from  the  course  of  whole- 
sale prices,  the  monthly  index  figure  for  December  31  was  less  than  1  per  cent 
below  that  of  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  whereas  the  monthly  figure  steadily 
descended  up  to  May,  and  remained  almost  stationary  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  rate  has  steadily  increased  during  the  autumn. 

As  matters  stand,  the  cost  of  living  (which  includes  food,  rent,  clothing, 
fuel  and  light)  is  calculated  to  be  67  per  c<  nt  above  that  of  1914  as  compared 
with  68  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

77429—3 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  LEADING  INDUSTRIES 


It  is  apparent  that  the'  future  outlook  for  most  of  the  industries,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  basic  trades,  is  dependent  upon  their  successful  rehabilitation. 

The  general  impression  gained  from  reports  made  from  authentic  sources 
is  that  the  result  of  last  year's  operations,  and  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
differ  very  little  from  1927,  beyond  that  there  has  been  a  slight  all-round 
improvement  and  better  results  in  a  few  directions.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
description  "  dull  and  uneventful  "  would  probably  express  the  views  held  by 
the  average  business  man  on  the  operations  of  1928. 

Shipbuilding. — Pride  of  place  is  accorded  to  shipbuilding.  It  is  not  only  a 
traditionally  national  industry,  but  its  prosperity  or  otherwise  directly  affects 
the  iron  and  steel  and  other  trades. 

If  a  graph  were  taken  of  the  events  of  last  year,  it  would  show  wide  fluctua- 
tions. A  year  ago  shipbuilding  stood  out  as  an  almost  isolated  example  of  bril- 
liant revival.  Later  on  it  looked  as  if  the  movement  were  in  the  nature  of  a 
"  flash-in-the-pan  because  as  orders  on  hand  were  worked  off  little,  if  any, 
new  orders  presented  themselves.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  new  work 
developed,  and  many  of  the  yards  have  been  kept  busy. 

According  to  figures  just  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  results 
of  last  year  are  fairly  good,  and  the  outlook  not  too  discouraging.  Launchings 
in  1928  aggregated  1,443,000  tons,  which  was  193,000  tons  over  the  output  of 
1927,  and  is  the  highest  figure  since  1923.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  propor- 
tion launched  in  the  December  quarter  exhibited  a  marked  decline. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  while  shipping  under  construction  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  1,242,794  tons,  which  is  336,919  tons  less  than  that  at  the  end 
of  1927,  .the  December  figure  is  153,034  tons  better  than  the  position  on  Sep- 
tember 30. 

An  encouraging  feature  is  the  increase  in  new  work  started  during  the 
December  quarter.  This  tonnage  amounted  to  431,758  tons,  showing  an  advance 
of  190,000  tons  over  the  September  quarter. 

The  fact  that  large  orders  placed  by  the  two  great  Canadian  railway  com- 
panies have  contributed  materially  to  providing  employment  for  British  ship- 
yards in  1928,  and  will  also  keep  some  of  them  busy  in  the  present  year,  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  value  of  Empire  co-operation. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Iron  and  steel  makers  again  experienced  a  somewhat  dis- 
appointing year.  Although  advance  in  Continental  prices  and  the  strike  in 
German  works  caused  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  iron  and  steel 
products  imported  from  abroad  last  year,  exports  of  United  Kingdom  manu- 
factures showed  no  compensating  increase. 

Moreover,  figures  just  issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturers  report  that  the  home  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots 
was  less  in  comparison  with  the  results  of  1927.   The  actual  figures  were: — 


The  circumstances  reported  caused  some  improvement  in  home  prices,  and 
the  greater  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  certain  other  directions  provided  more 
work. 

At  one  time  the  United  Kingdom  exported  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel 
products  to  the  whole  world,  and  at  the  moment  possesses  an  output  capacity 
which  is  far  ahead  of  the  existing  home  demand.  Events  which  have  taken  place 
in  many  other  countries  have  materially  reduced  the  possibilities  of  export  trade. 


1927 
Tons 


1928 
Tons 


Pig  iron   

Steel  ingots  and  castings 


7.292.900 
9,097,100 


6.611,300 
8.525,100 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  the  disastrous  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  present  high  cost  of  production  is  excluding  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  from  such  export  opportunities  for  iron  and  steel  as  still 
exist,  and  that  this  unfortunate  situation  must  remain  permanent  unless  the 
home  industry  can  be  completely  reorganized  upon  a  basis  that  will  ensure  a 
lowering  of  costs  of  production  which  is  unobtainable  under  conditions  as  they 
stand. 

Higher  wages  are  obviously  largely  responsible  for  the  increased  costs  of 
production.  As  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  item  in  the  presence  of  a 
permanent  heavy  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  alternative  is  amalgamation  of 
interests  which  will  increase  output  and  effect  a  marked  reduction  in  overhead 
expenses. 

It  is,  moreover,  felt  (and  this  applies  to  most  other  industries)  that 
rationalization,  supplemented  by  a  checking  of  unfair  competition,  might  restore 
their  own  home  market  to  British  manufacturers — a  result  which  would  imme- 
diately and  permanently  relieve  the  present  grievous  position. 

That  manufacturers  are  fully  alive  to  the  critical  situation  in  the  industry 
is  illustrated  by  the  insistent  demand  on  their  part,  already  referred  to,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  Safeguarding  duty.  A  Government  inquiry  into  the  present  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  now  also  being  pressed 
for. 

Engineering. — In  comparison  with  a  year  ago  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted.  Greater  activity  has  been  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  electrical  branch,  and  is  probably  partly  due  to  opera- 
tions which  have  been  put  in  hand  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Government  scheme  for  the  unification  of  the  electric  supply  system. 

An  equally  favourable  aspect  in  1928  is  an  increase  in  exports  of  machinery, 
electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  which  is  estimated  at  some  15  per  cent  above 
those  of  1927.  Cable  manufacturers  have  also  been  fairly  well  employed  and 
certain  divisions  of  the  textile  and  other  machinery  industries  have  had  a  good 
year.  One  of  the  most  important  branches,  the  motor  section,  has  continued  to 
be  active,  and  the  home  production  of  small  cars  increases  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Coal. — The  coal  industry  remains  the  blackest  blot  on  the  picture.  In  spite 
of  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  mitigate  the  situation,  the  plight 
of  the  miners  has  grown  steadily  worse.  Unemployment  has  indeed  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  step  in  and  establish  a  national 
fund  to  which  Government  money  is  being  contributed  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  to 
public  subscriptions. 

Moreover,  it  has  now  become  definitely  recognized  that  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners  ever  securing  employment  in  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  at  present  reside.  For  this  reason  efforts  are  being  made 
to  transfer  miners  to  other  kinds  of  employment  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Supplementary  to  such  action,  the  work  of  training  the  children  so 
as  to  qualify  for  various  classes  of  labour  where  opportunities  are  better  is  being 
systematically  undertaken,  and  it  is  estimated  that  since  August  last  the  transfer 
of  some  10,000  has  been  effected  through  the  employment  exchange  machinery. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  indicate  that  the  exports  of  coal  fell 
off  in  comparison  with  1927  by  1,094,075  tons  in  quantity  and  £6,469,151  in 
value.  Moreover,  the  prices  at  which  export  orders  were  secured  were  so  low 
that  the  business  in  most  cases  was  unprofitable.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  coal  industry  is  kept  alive  by  the  high  prices  at  which  coal 
is  being  sold  in  the  home  market.  This  position  places  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  community. 
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Foreign  countries  took  advantage  of  constant  industrial  trouble  in  British 
pits  to  secure  a  footing  in  many  markets  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  and 
almost  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  A  chief  reason  is  the  ability  from  natural 
causes  to  produce  coal  more  cheaply.  At  the  same  time,  many  authorities  are 
confident  that  the  British  coal  industry  can  be  purged  of  many  of  its  difficulties 
and  restored  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity  by  the  adoption  of  complete 
and  drastic  reorganization  and  consolidation. 

A  new  development  which  is  being  very  thoroughly  investigated  at  the 
present  time  is  the  employment  of  pulverized  coal  in  ships  and  for  cognate  pur- 
poses. If  this  use  could  be  successfully  established,  it  would  create  a  new  and 
profitable  trade  for  several  of  the  coal  districts.  It  is  understood  that  the  pros- 
pects are  so  far  distinctly  encouraging. 

Cotton. — Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  to  rationalize  the  great  cotton  industry. 

One  cause  of  the  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  American  section  more 
particularly  has  fallen  in  recent  years  is  the  impossibility,  owing  to  the  present 
high  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  of  profitably  meeting  the  active  com- 
petition waged  in  what  were  formerly  Lancashire's  privileged  markets  by  new 
rivals  who  have  sprung  up  since- the  war. 

An  almost  greater  evil,  however,  is  the  financial  plight  in  which  many  of 
the  enterprises  find  themselves  owing  to  the  insane  speculation  and  over- 
capitalization which  took  place  upon  the  termination  of  the  war. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  adoption  of  any  effective  scheme  of  economical 
and  mechanical  reconstruction  must,  in  order  to  be  successful,  be  preceded  by 
complete  financial  rehabilitation.  For  several  years  past  leading  men  in  the 
industry  have  been  endeavouring  to  formulate  a  scheme  which  will  receive 
general  support,  but  until  recently  without  success. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  general  movement  towards  reorganization  which 
was  such  a  prominent  incident  of  last  year,  a  plan  has  at  length  been  universally 
agreed  upon  which,  if  accepted  by  the  banks,  would,  it  is  generally  considered, 
restore  the  industry  to  a  solvent  condition. 

Up  to  recently,  it  is  understood  that  the  banks  concerned  have  hesitated  to 
countenance  certain  features  which  they  regard  as  involving  them  in  too  great  a 
responsibility.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  is 
dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  banks  to  supply  the  financial  assistance 
required.  Strong  hope  is  entertained  that  the  banks  are  coming  over  to  the 
manufacturers'  point  of  view,  and  in  that  case  the  scheme  would  be  put  into 
operation  with  very  little  delay. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  outlook  is  considered  more  encouraging  than  for  some 
time  past.  A  variety  of  circumstances  has  contributed  to  signs  of  a  revival  of 
the  Indian  demand  which  was  formerly  a  sheet  anchor  of  the  British  industry. 
The  gradual  settling  down  which  is  taking  place  in  China  should  also  restore 
another  immensely  important  outlet  which  has  temporarily  been  lost. 

In  the  meantime,  the  industry  has  had  another  poor  year.  A  number  of 
mills  are  closed  down  or  are  working  upon  short  time.  Moreover,  employers 
and  employees  have  frequently  been  at  variance  until  recently,  when  a 
realization  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  situation  has  convinced  both  sides  of 
the  necessity  of  mutual  concessions  and  joint  action. 

Woollens. — The  woollen  industry  also  experienced  a  disappointing  year, 
although  it  is  true  that  exports  of  certain  lines  have  increased  to  some  extent. 
There  has  been  a  welcome  hardening  in  prices,  with  the  elimination  of  the  spirit 
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of  hesitation  and  distrust  which  speculative  buying,  and  consequent  wild 
fluctuations  in  quotations  of  raw  wool,  had  caused. 

Apparel. — The  situation  in  what  might  be  described  as  the  apparel  trades 
(hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  and  clothing  generally)  was  adversely  affected  to 
some  extent  by  the  distress  and  lack  of  employment  which  prevailed  in  many 
industrial  centres.  Moreover,  this  same  cause  naturally  diverted  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  demand  to  cheap  and  low-grade  lines.  The  feature  was 
specially  unfavourable  to  hosiery  manufacturers  in  so  far  that  it  stimulated  the 
use  of  the  cheapest  varieties  which  are  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Continental 
manufacturers. 

Artificial  Silk. — The  artificial  silk  industry  enjoyed  a  fairly  good  year, 
although  the  shaking-down  process  which  had  to  be  faced  by  some  of  the  newer 
enterprises  was  not  always  a  painless  operation. 

As  invariably  happens  with  the  discovery  and  development  of  a  new 
industry,  a  number  of  ventures  are  launched  which  lack  the  essential  expert 
organization  and  sufficient  financial  strength.  This  technical  requirement  is  of 
special  importance  in  the  artificial  silk  industry  which  is  so  specially  dependent 
upon  chemical  efficiency,  and  it  is  understood  that  several  enterprises  have 
experienced  difficulty  and  delay  in  realizing  the  expectations  which  they  held  out. 

This  industry  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  favourable  illustration  of  the  benefit 
of  safeguarding.  Supporters  of  the  policy  are  calling  attention  to  the  official 
statistics  which  show  that  whereas  in  the  year  1925 — the  year  in  which  the 
import  duty  was  imposed — imports  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  stockings  amounted 
to  1,600,000  dozen  pairs,  the  figures  recently  published  relating  to  1927  indicated 
a  drop  to  751,000  dozen  pairs.  Coincidently,  exports  of  these  same  goods 
increased  from  558,000  dozen  pairs  to  900,000  dozen  pairs. 

Chemicals. — Chemical  manufacturers  generally  report  a  more  active  year. 
This  view  receives  support  from  the  increase  of  £2,000,000  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  chemicals  which  is  shown  in  the  trade  statistics.  This  increase*  also  took  place 
in  the  face  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  several  of  the  products. 

In  any  case,  the  result  is  generally  regarded  as  satisfactory,  taking  into 
account  the  depression  which  continued  to  prevail  in  many  of  the  chemical 
consuming  industries. 

Railways. — Railway  receipts  in  1928  were  disappointing,  and  the  catastro- 
phic slump  in  railway  returns  of  all  kinds  was  one  of  the  most  disquieting 
features  of  1927.  A  general  falling-off  was  again  experienced  in  1928,  the  all- 
round  reduction  being  5  per  cent. 

It  was  of  course  to  be  anticipated  that  the  continued  plight  of  coal-mining 
and  its  reflection  upon  associated  industries  must  affect  freight  traffic  adversely. 
Unfortunately,  however,  passenger  returns  were  also  down,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  efforts  which  the  railways  have  been  making  in  order  to  win  back 
traffic  which  they  had  lost  to  road  transportation,  as  a  result  of  their  mistaken 
policy  of  antagonizing  the  public  instead  of  encouraging  clients. 

Improvement  seems  to  be  setting  in  with  an  increasing  public  appreciation 
of  the  greater  inducements,  accompanied  by  cheaper  fares,  which  the  railway 
companies  are  now  offering.  Another,  and  new,  source  of  income  must  be  the 
legal  right  secured  last  year  by  the  railway  companies  to  carry  on  both  passenger 
and  freight  traffic  by  road  as  well  as  'by  rail.  This  should  enable  them  to 
recapture  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  business  of  which  charabancs  and 
motor  services  have  deprived  them.  The  railways  will  also  derive  considerable 
benefit  from  the  relief  of  taxation  which  will  accrue  to  them  as  soon  as  the  new 
Derating  Bill  comes  into  force. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  TIMBER  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  22,  1929. — On  the  whole,  1928  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  satisfactory  to  the  timber  trade  of  Northern  England  as  1927.  Demand 
has  been  fair,  but  throughout  the  year  importers  have  purchased  on  a  restricted 
scale,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  supply  and  demand Hin  closer  relationship  than 
was  the  case  in  1927,  when  imports  were  excessive,  particularly  in  softwoods. 

WHITEWOOD  SHIPMENTS  FROM  RUSSIA 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  market  affecting  Eastern  Canadian 
spruce  was  the  large  quantity  of  Russian  whitewood  shipped  to  England.  As 
far  back  as  May,  1928,  it  became  known  that  Russian  producers  had  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  whitewood  for  disposal,  and  this  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  ordinary  importers  of  Canadian  softwoods  reluctant  to  negotiate  extensively 
for  forward  shipment.  By  July  it  was  generally  recognized  that  quite  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  this  whitewood  would  be  coming  to  ports  in  the  north- 
west of  England — Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Barrow — and  eventually  some 
20,000  standards  of  sawn  whitewood  are  reported  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
four  of  the  leading  importers  in  this  area.  These  firms  in  turn  disposed  of 
purchases  as  far  as  possible  to  other  buyers,  but  it  still  left  a  considerable 
balance  of  battens  and  boards  which  had  to  be  marketed. 

The  unexpected  shipment  of  such  a  quantity  of  whitewood  had  the  inevit- 
able effect  on  the  import  of  Canadian  spruce,  particularly  as  the  general  demand 
for  softwoods  did  not  increase  to  any  material  extent  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year.  Resulting  from  a  serious  restriction  in  the  arrivals  of  Canadian  spruce, 
by  November — as  was  anticipated — a  limited  demand  opened  up  especially  in 
the  Liverpool  area  for  the  smaller  sizes  of  this  wood,  such  as  3  inches  by  6 
and  under.  This  demand,  however,  was  not  long  lived.  After  the  first  few 
purchases  had  been  made,  and  a  temporary  increase  in  price  took  place,  it 
became  more  difficult  to  effect  forward  sales,  because  once  the  price  reached  a 
certain  limit  buyers  who  were  short  of  the  scantling  sizes  were  able  to  buy 
considerable  quantities  from  supplies  held  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
areas  by  some  of  the  larger  importers  who  had  found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks  owing  to  heavy  arrivals  of  Russian  wood.  Toward  the  end  of 
December  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia  apparently  made  Cana- 
dian operators  rather  more  nervous  of  prompt  forward  shipments  and  North 
of  England  importers  were  not  inclined  to  buy  for  later  shipment  than  February, 
on  account  of  shallow  demand. 

COMPETITION  OF  POLISH  SOFTWOODS 

Another  factor  affecting  the  demand  for  Canadian  spruce  on  this  market 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  competition  of  Polish  softwoods.  During  1928, 
however,  the  total  import  of  Polish  softwood  to  this  country,  and  particularly 
into  Northwest  England,  was  considerably  less  than  in  1927.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  reduction  in  imports  from  Poland  would  have  resulted  in  an 
improvement  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  spruce  if  the  effects  of  the  excessive 
importations  in  1927  had  not  been  hanging  over  the  trade  during  the  earlier 
months  of  this  year,  and  the  unexpectedly  large  imports  of  Russian  wood  had 
not  taken  place  during  the  later  months. 

THE  1929  MARKET 

It  is  the  opinion  of  brokers  prominently  connected  with  Canadian  timber 
interests  that  the  general  demand  for  softwood  timber  during  1928  approached 
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close  to  postwar  normal  requirements  as  regards  volume.  One  of  the  more 
important  outlets  for  Canadian  spruce  in  this  area  is  the  building  trade,  and 
although  this  industry  absorbed  quite  a  quantity  of  softwood  during  the  past 
year,  it  would  seem  that  one  class  of  housebuilding — namely,  that  of  owner- 
occupier — has  pretty  well  caught  up  to  demand.  The  important  remaining  out- 
let appears  to  be  more  in  the  construction  of  workmen's  dwellings,  and  prominent 
firms  state  that  further  extensive  building  of  this  type  must  wait  until  the 
workingman  is  able  to  obtain  accommodation  in  new  houses  at  a  rental  more 
in  proportion  to  what  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

Another  main  use  for  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  has  been  in  the  manufacture 
of  packing  cases  for  export,  and  for  this  trade  competition  has  been  keen  in 
recent  years  from  packing  case  boards  brought  from  central  Europe.  These, 
while  not  as  strong,  generally  served  the  purpose,  and  as  regards  manufacture 
(being  frame-sawn)  were  more  economical  where  conversion  had  to  take  place. 

Generally  speaking,  the  price  of  spruce  during  the  past  year  was  well 
maintained,  showed  more  steadiness  than  in  previous  years,  and  in  December 
was  reported  to  be  as  high  as  at  any  time  last  winter.  During  the  period  when 
the  Russian  whitewood  was  being  imported,  one  or  two  cargoes  of  Nova  Scotian 
spruce  which  had  been  chartered  for  prior  to  the  Russian  shipments  had  to  be 
sacrificed  at  very  low  figures;  in  one  instance  £13  5s.  was  taken  for  deals  and 
battens,  and  the  usual  £1  less  for  scantling  sizes,  but  the  quantity  thus  disposed 
of  was  limited. 

The  outlook  for  1929  presents  serious  possibilities  in  relation  to  Russian 
supplies.  It  has  been  announced  that  a  syndicate,  composed  of  about  nineteen  of 
the  larger  importers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  have  agreed  to  underwrite  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  stocks  earmarked  for  this  country,  around  500,000  stand- 
ards, of  which  25  per  cent  is  understood  to  represent  sawn  whitewood.  This 
syndicate  has  been  induced  to  underwrite  these  stocks  with  a  view  to  removing 
the  danger  of  another  unsold  balance  from  Russia  for  disposal  in  1929.  In  any 
event,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  the  markets  of  Northwest  England  will  be 
expected  to  absorb  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  Russian  whitewood  than  in 
1928,  it  is  feared  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  spruce  may  be  curtailed.  The 
specifications  of  Russian  whitewood  are  admittedly  short  of  many  of  the  scant- 
ling sizes  which  Canadian  spruce  can  supply,  but  it  is  generally  felt  that,  owing 
to  the  quality  and  manufacture  of  the  Russian  wood,  and  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  offered,  a  number  of  importers  will  endeavour  to  purchase  quantities  of 
this  stock  at  the  expense  of  Canadian  softwood.  The  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  the  result  of  this  movement  may  have  rather  more  effect  on  New  Bruns- 
wick varieties  of  superior  quality  deals  than  on  the  ordinary  Nova  Scotian 
cargoes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  price  of  3  inches  by  7  inches  unsorted  Archangel 
(Russian  whitewood)  will  not  exceed  £14  per  standard  c.i.f.  English  East  Coast 
ports,  which  should  be  equivalent  to  say  £14  7s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Northwest  Coast 
ports  such  as  Liverpool.  It  is  understood  that  this  7-inch  whitewood  will  average 
16/17  feet.  The  price  for  3  inches  by  9  inches  c.i.f.  Liverpool  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  £15  7s.  6d. 

In  spite  of  this  competition,  brokers  confidently  anticipate  that  some  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Canadian  spruce,  chiefly  scantling,  will  be  required,  and 
also  a  proportion  of  7-inch  and  up.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  stability  of  the  price 
of  spruce  will  largely  depend  on  the  way  the  available  supplies  are  dealt  with, 
and  in  this  connection  brokers  state  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon 
exporters  that  should  consignment  parcels  or  cargoes  be  shipped  to  this  market 
before  it  is  ready  to  receive  them,  values  will  be  unduly  forced  downward  on 
account  of  the  pre-occupation  of  many  of  the  larger  importers  of  Russian 
stocks.  It  is  unofficially  estimated  that  stocks  of  spruce  toward  the  close  of 
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1928  are  still  relatively  heavy,  supplies  in  the  Manchester  area  being  only  about 
200  standards  less  than  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  in  the  Mersey 
district  about  2,000  standards  lower.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  stocks  at 
the  close  of  1927  were  in  excess  of  normal.  In  this  connection  it  seems  advisable 
to  point  out  that  in  most  cargoes  of  Nova  Scotian  spruce  which  have  arrived 
on  this  market  in  recent  years  there  have  been  a  number  of  sizes,  particularly 
in  short  lengths,  which  invariably  have  had  to  be  put  in  stock  owing  to  their 
unsuitability  for  the  current  demand,  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
operators  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  market  situation  with  a  view  to  produc- 
ing as  far  as  possible,  those  sizes  which  can  be  readily  absorbed. 

BIRCH  PLANKS 

A  feature  of  the  birch  plank  market  during  1928  has  been  the  general 
steadiness  of  prices.  Consumption  was  kept  pretty  well  in  line  with  imports, 
and  stocks  toward  the  close  of  the  year  were  not  excessive.  The  demand  for  2- 
inch  which  became  marked  in  1926  was  maintained,  although  not  quite  to  the 
same  extent  as  during  1927.  For  Nova  Scotian  hardwood  in  particular  there 
was  a  less  insistent  demand  for  1^  and  1^-inch  thicknesses.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  imported  wood  requirements  of  the  tinplate  industry  are  con- 
tracted for  through  Liverpool  brokerage  houses,  and  in  this  connection  it  is 
reported  that  this  industry  absorbed  quite  large  quantities  of  Nova  Scotian 
and  New  Brunswick  hardwoods  during  1928.  While  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  demand  will  be  maintained  in  the  coming  year,  it  seems  necessary  to 
point  out  that  a  substitute  in  continental  beech  has  been  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  tinplate  box-makers  during  the  latter  part  of  1928,  as 
Liverpool  brokers  state  that  this  wood  has  been  offered  at  prices  below  Cana- 
dian hardwood. 

Quebec  birch  planks  have  met  with  some  considerable  competition  during 
the  past  year  from  the  improved  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  Nova 
Scotian  and  New  Brunswick  hardwood,  and  while  there  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  demand  for  Quebec  birch,  it  is  reported  that  the  increasing  necessity 
for  English  manufacturers  to  reduce  operating  costs  wherever  possible  neces- 
sitates the  search  for  substitutes  at  a  cheaper  price.  The  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  prices  obtained  for  Quebec  birch  for  the  past  year  will  be  difficult  to 
maintain  during  the  next  twelve  months.  The  same  condition  is  understood  to 
apply  in  the  case  of  Quebec  hewn  birch  timber,  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  usual  disposition  to  contract  ahead  at  current  figures  for  this  material. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Imports  of  Douglas  fir  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1928,  showed  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1927.  Estimated  consumption  has  also  shown  a  substantial 
rise,  again  pointing  to  the  growing  popularity  of  this  wood  as  its  suitability  for 
a  number  of  uses  becomes  recognized.  An  important  outlet  in  recent  years  has 
been  in  decking  material  for  the  shipbuilding  industry.  The  high  price  of  pitch 
pine  decking  has  considerably  aided  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  for  that  purpose,  and 
with  the  recent  reports  of  a  large  number  of  contracts  placed  for  construction 
of  new  vessels  at  the  various  shipbuilding  centres  of  this  area,  the  demand  for 
Douglas  fir  decking  should  register  a  further  increase  in  the  next  twelve  months. 
Brokers  and  importers  in  this  district  continue  to  point  to  the  severe  competi- 
tion that  exists  in  the  marketing  of  this  wood  and  the  consequent  effect  in 
fluctuating  prices.  It  is  generally  felt,  however,  that  the  depressed  level  of  values 
reached  during  1927  on  this  market  was  possibly  the  lowest  that  this  class  of 
wood  is  likely  to  reach  for  some  time,  and  toward  the  close  of  1928  prices  were 
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considerably  improved,  No.  2  clear  and  better  in  sizes  3  to  6-inch  by  10  inches 
and  wider  being  quoted  around  £22  per  standard  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports; 
a  few  months  previously  this  description  was  valued  at  about  £20 ,10s.  Although 
merchantable  grades  did  not  show  the  same  difference,  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  values,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  this  grade  was  quoted  at 
around  £15  10s.  Some  effort  was  made  during  1928  in  the  export  of  Pacific 
Coast  domestic  No.  1  and  2  common  grade,  for  use  in  the  building  trades  in  this 
area,  particularly  in  sizes  such  as  2  by  3  and  2  by  4  inches. 

Although  a  market  has  developed  in  recent  years  for  Western  white  pine 
from  British  Columbia  for  pattern-making  and  similar  purposes,  it  is  reported 
that  arrivals  during  1928  exceeded  demand  and  that  there  is  a  considerable 
quantity  in  stock  which  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  at  present. 

STATISTICS  OF  CONSUMPTION  AND  STOCK 

Statistics  relating  to  the  imports,  consumption  and  stock  of  certain  woods 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1928, 
are  not  yet  available,  but  the  following  table  gives  an  estimate  of  the  situation 
up  to  November  30,  1928,  with  comparison  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1927:— 

Liverpool 


Import  Consumption  Stock 

1927          1928  1927  1928  1927  1923 

Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.    1,346,000    1.497,000  1,010,000    1,598,000  505,000  385,000 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.        58,000      104,000  79,000        98,000    6,u00 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.      565,000      608,000  560,000      615,000  160,000  100,000 


Quebec  yellow  pine  deals,  etc.,  stds.  3,660  3,420  4,170  4,732  4,890  3,520 
N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine,  stds.        26,290        11,660        19,960        13,670       9,860  7,900 

Manchester 


Douglas  fir  cu.  ft.  131,000  340,100  132,000  328,800  30,000  32,400 

Birch  logs  cu.  ft.  10,000  22,000  12,000  22,300  2,000  900 

Birch  planks  cu.  ft.  123.000  167,560  129,000  138,810  24,000  47,850 

Spruce  deals  stds.  10,360  9,140  8,890  9,260  2,530  2/200 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  16,  1929. — The  new  year's  outlook  in  Germany  is 
uncertain.  Expectations  point  to  trade  conditions  being  similar  to  those  experi- 
enced during  1928 — a  probable  further  increase  in  export  trade,  with  a  con- 
tinued slight  decline  in  industrial  activity.  The  reaction  from  the  prosperity 
of  1927  is  still  in  evidence  in  the  slowing  down  of  home  consumption.  The  1928 
crop  returns  denoted  a  post-war  record.  Bread  grains  were  22-4  per  cent 
higher  in  quantity  and  of  better  quality;  and  although  lower  prices  prevailed, 
the  agricultural  future  is  looked  forward  to  with  less  anxiety.  The  lockout  on 
November  1,  involving  some  215,000  men  in  the  Rhinish  Westphalian  iron  and 
steel  industries  owing  to  wage  disputes,  was  settled  on  December  3  and  work 
was  resumed.  Conditions  both  in  production  and  the  labour  market  are  dull, 
but  the  economic  developments  of  the  past  month  do  not,  however,  give  reason 
for  expecting  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  crisis. 

industry 

As  the  year  closed,  a  decline  in  economic  development  and  production  was 
evidenced  in  nearly  all  branches  of  industry.  Periodical  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment during  November  rose  from  7-3  per  cent  to  9-4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
4-6  per  cent  and  7-6  per  cent  in  1927;  while  the  frequency  of  short  time  rose 
from  6-3  per  cent  to  71  per  cent  compared  with  from  2  per  cent  to  2  1  per  cent 
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in  the  same  period.  During  the  latter  part  of  November  the  total  number  of 
persons  drawing  unemployment  insurance  was  1,030,000,  and  the  number  draw- 
ing crisis  relief  was  108,100,  as  compared  with  604,000  and  147,300  at  the  same 
period  in  1927,  while  the  number  drawing  insurance  during  the  latter  part  of 
December  increased  to  1,702,000  as  compared  with  1,188,000  in  1927. 

The  unfavourable  results  of  the  wage  conflict  in  the  Ruhr  area  were  not 
confined  to  that  territory.  The  disputes  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  resulted 
in  a  considerable  decline  in  production  with  similar  consequences  in  the  trades. 
Owing  to  mild  weather,  activity  in  the  textile  industry  did  not  reach  expecta- 
tions and  there  has  been  a  general  falling  off  of  employment.  The  artificial  silk 
industry,  however,  was  employed  to  from  90  to  100  per  cent  capacity.  Building 
employment  has  decreased,  but  building  activity  in  the  industrial  towns  was 
somewhat  more  brisk.  The  woodworking  and  wood  industry  showed  improve- 
ment. The  electrical  engineering  industry  together  with  its  requirements  was 
well  occupied,  and  the  production  and  delivery  of  motor  cars  increased  about  15 
per  cent. 

Ruhr  coal  output  for  the  week  December  9  to  15  averaged  383,909  metric 
tons  per  day,  the  highest  figure  reached  for  months.  The  total  production  for 
eleven  months  was  139,056,955  tons  compared  with  140,359,200  tons  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1927,  while  the  export  for  this  period  was  21,748,000  tons 
against  24,975,000  tons. 

Average  daily  freight  car  loadings  for  the  week  December  9  to  15  were 
149,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous  week,  when  the  average  was  147,241,  but 
a  slight  decrease  from  the  corresponding  week  of  1927,  when  149,300  was  the 
average.  The  1928  railway  corporations'  report  shows  receipts  of  5,039  million 
marks,  an  increase  of  4-7  per  cent  over  1927. 

Bankruptcies  in  October  numbered  685,  and  in  November  674,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  nine  months,  when  the  average  was  668,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  624  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1927. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

The  cost  of  living  index  for  December  was  152-7,  remaining  fairly  constant 
with  the  November  index  of  152-3  and  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
January  of  150-8.  The  wholesale  price  index  for  the  middle  of  December  was 
140-3,  dropping  to  139  on  January  2  as  compared  with  138-7  one  year  earlier. 

Wages  continue  to  rise.  The  average  weekly  wage  during  December  was 
R.M.54.26  ($12.92)  for  skilled  and  R.M.41.63  ($9.91)  for  unskilled  labour,  as 
compared  with  R.M.54.17  and  R.M.41.35  in  November  and  R.M.51.40  and 
R.M. 38.85  in  June  respectively. 

MONEY  MARKET 

On  January  11  the  Reichsbank  Central  Committee  meeting  decided  to 
reduce  the  official  bank  rate  from  7  to  6i  per  cent.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  trend  during  the  last  two  months.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
banks  had  collected  large  sums  of  money,  which  at  the  end  of  December  rolled 
back  on  the  market.  Offers  were  so  large  that,  in  spite  of  reduced  rates, 
acceptors  were  not  to  be  found.  Day  loans  were  obtainable  at  8^  to  9i  per  cent, 
and  monthly  loans  at  8-*r  to  10  per  cent.  The  private  discount  rate,  which  for 
long  had  been  unchanged  at  6^  per  cent,  and  which  rose  on  December  21  to  6f 
per  cent,  was  reduced  to  6  per  cent. 

The  gold  reserve  increased  to  2,729  million  marks,  and  is  57-7  per  cent  of 
the  total  circulation  of  4,996  million  marks,  as  compared  with  45  1  per  cent 
and  4,746  million  marks  a  year  ago. 

Most  of  the  borrowings  of  1928  fell  to  municipalities,  electricity  works,  and 
agriculture,  with  very  little  to  industry.    The  total  credit  to  Germany  for  the 
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first  eleven  months  of  1,484  million  marks  is  almost  as  much  as  for  all  of  1927, 
viz.  1,529  millions.  During  this  period  bank  deposits  increased  by  1,786  million 
marks. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  home  capital  market,  and  the 
volume  of  long-term  borrowings  is  likely  to  be  maintained. 

The  Bourse  has  been  depressed  during  the  last  weeks,  but  some  shares  have 
risen.  Reichsbank,  Siemens  and  Halske,  and  other  electricals  showed  strong 
demand.  The  share  index  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  on  January  4  was  142-8  as 
compared  with  139-9  at  the  end  of  December,  1927. 

shipping 

An  agreement  which  has  been  reached  between  Prussia  and  Hamburg  for 
the  government  and  expansion  of  Hamburg  port  provides  that  the  entire  port 
territories  shall  be  treated  as  a  unit,  with  a  single  system  of  regulations,  dues, 
statistics,  and  harbour  police. 

It  is  noted  that  cargoes  to  and  from  this  port  now  exceed  pre-war  figures, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  Hamburg 
has  again  outstripped  her  ancient  rivals,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam;  the  former 
with  an  aggregate  of  11,333  ships  of  20,057,783  tons,  and  the  latter  with  12,291 
ships  of  20,456,344  tons,  fall  short  of  Hamburg's  17,629  vessels  of  21,448,203 
tons  in  both  ships  and  tonnage.  The  following  table  shows  the  shipping  traffic 
of  the  Hamburg  port  for  the  years  1924  to  1928  inclusive: — 

Incoming  Outgoing 


Total                  With  Cargo  Total  With  Cargo 

1,000  Net                 1,000  Net  ^  1,000  Net  1,000  Net 

No.  of      Register  No.  of     Register  No.  of     Register  No.  of  Register 

Year                       Ships        Tons  Ships         Tons  Ships         Tons  Ships  Tons 

1924                         12,527       15,540  10,494       14,189  15,137       15,774  12,538  11,049 

1925                          13,240       16,635  11,416       15,383  15,415       16,877  13,042  12.753 

1926                          14,788       17,423  11,483       14.846  16.997       17,638  15,324  14,468 

1927                         16,011       19,595  13,421       18,202  20,088       19,727  17,610  14,923 

1928   •..    17,629       21,448  14,667       20,056  20,458       21,398  18,172  16,677 


Negotiations  for  collaboration  between  the  Hamburg-America  and  North 
German  Lloyd  companies  have  not  met  with  amicable  solutions,  so  that  unre- 
stricted competition  is  to  continue. 

TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of  Germany  for  the  period  January  to 
November  inclusive,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1927: — 

Imports  Exports 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

1,000  R.M. 

163,905 

132,096 

9,738 

16,705 

3,981,042 

3,861,288 

373,927 

542.016 

Raw  and  semi-manufactured  goods 

6,487,721 

6,680,571 

2,046,481 

2,078,314 

2,253,599 

2,268,484 

6,840,021 

7,780,274 

12,886,267 

12,942,439 

9,270,159 

10,417,309 

229,432 

850,752 

20,156 

27,380 

Total  

13,115,699 

13,793,191 

9,290,315 

10,444,68!) 

It  is  noted  that  whereas  the  imports  remain  practically  the  same  in  both 
years,  exports  considerably  increased,  almost  entirely  in  manufactured  goods. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  during  November  a  new  system  of  compilation  was 
adopted,  and  although  the  import  figures  are  deemed  correct,  certain  export  con- 
signments are  not  included  for  this  month.  The  monthly  average  of  exports  of 
manufactures  shows  the  following  remarkable  increases  (in  million  marks) : 
1924,  432;  1925,  552;  1926,  580;  1927,  627;  and  1928  (eleven  months),  707. 
The  falling  off  in  home  trade  is  not  yet  reflected,  but  may  eventually  be  expected 
to  influence  importations.  The  Federation  of  German  industries  is  preparing  a 
plan  for  furthering  export  trade. 
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FORMATION  OF  THE  SILESIAN  MILLING  COMPANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  21,  1929.— The  I.G.  Schlesische  Miihlen  A.G.  (Silesian 
Milling  Company)  has  been  formed  in  Breslau  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  economic  position  of  the  Silesian  milling  industry  by  protecting  the  interests 
of  agriculturists  and  consumers.  All  the  important  Silesian  mills,  practically 
without  exception,  including  the  mills  belonging  to  the  Ostwerke  concern,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Deutsche  Miihlenvereinigung  A.G.  (German  Millers'  Associa- 
tion Limited),  have  an  interest  in  the  company.  The  Silesian  millers  and  the 
German  Millers'  Association  have  each  taken  up  half  of  the  share  capital  at 
present  fixed  at  R.M. 300,000.  On  the  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  thirteen 
members,  farmers  and  consumers  are  represented. 

Wolff's  Bureau  states  further  that  the  Silesian  Milling  Company  will  com- 
prise altogether  about  thirty  mills  with  a  total  daily  capacity  of  around  1,700 
tons  and  50  per  cent  of  the  share  capital  will  be  allotted  to  the  individual  mills. 


SWISS  INDUSTRIES* 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  January  15,  1929. — Switzerland  is  a  country  where  there  has 
been  a  great  industrial  development,  and  unlike  agriculture,  where  the  small- 
holding system  prevails,  industry  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  with  many  highly 
capitalized  corporations.  Its  origin  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  when  Europe  was  torn  with  religious  wars  and 
refugees  who  were  craftsmen  found  in  Switzerland  a  country  where  they  could 
pursue  their  vocations  undisturbed. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  transport,  were  all  unfavourable  to  industry. 
These  difficulties,  however,  have  been  all  overcome  and  many  Swiss  products  such 
as  machinery,  watches,  chemicals,  silks  and  embroideries  occupy  a  deservedly 
conspicuous  position  which  enables  them  to  successfully  compete  in  the  world 
markets.  The  domestic  market  is  small  and  restricted  and  hence  the  bulk  of 
the  manufactures  must  be  exported. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  war  Swiss  industry  went  through  a  period  of  steady 
and  uninterrupted  development.  Since  this  period  the  development  has  con- 
tinued, but  with  the  altered  conditions  which  accompanied  reconstruction  it  has 
had  to  adapt  itself  to  new  circumstances.  Old  markets  have  been  lost  or  made 
more  difficult  to  enter  through  the  erection  of  tariff  barriers.  The  greater 
utilization  of  water-power  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  current  has  enhanced 
the  importance  of  dependent  industries  such  as  the  production  of  electro- 
chemicals. 

The  number  of  companies  in  principal  groups  operating  in  Switzerland  in 
the  years  1924  and  1927  together  with  their  total  capitalization  was  as  follows: 


*  The  first  part  of  this  report  on  Switzerland,  covering  physical  features,  historjr  and 
government,  population,  occupation  and  purchasing  power,  language  and  religion,  monetary 
system,  and  state  finances,  was  published  in  No.  1302  (January  12)  ;  and  the  second,  on  cost 
of  living,  social  legislation,  banking,  and  transportation,  in  No.  1303  (January  19) ;  and  tbe 
third  on  navigation,  public  services,  and  natural  resources,  in  No.  1304  (January  26). 
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Swiss  Companies  Engaged  in  Industry  and  Commerce 

1924  1927 


v^apitclll/icltlUIX 

Capitalization 

• 

Description 

XT  1 

JN  umber 

111  IVAlil  IUI1  X1  1  . 

XN  UII1  Ucl 

in  A/Til  liz-fc-n  TT  r» 

111  xviiiiion  X1  I  . 

Production  of  raw  materials   . . 

260 

463 

257 

485 

,  ,  2,414 

1,794 

2,699 

1,686 

354 

366 

370 

332 

133 

99 

163 

63 

269 

101 

322 

110 

270 

333 

288 

321 

69 

51 

74 

57 

289 

229 

315 

223 

Machinery  and  metallurgy  . . 

795 

562 

904 

525 

Graphic  arts 

235 

52 

263 

55 

5,370 

2,925 

6,950 

3,770 

i,oyu 

■±  to 

3.091 

166 

3,946 

181  - 

529 

1,952 

912 

2,692 

32 

209 

34 

233 

Hotels  

278 

120 

295 

113 

173 

77 

383 

ioi 

451 

390 

243 

28 

280 

31 

Total  

8,670 

5,611 

10,637 

6,363 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  there  were  at  that  time  821,340  persons 
employed  in  Swiss  industry  or  44-35  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  all  occupations, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  70-5  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1880.  The 
machinery,  apparatus  and  instrument  industry  had  the  largest  number  of 
employees  in  any  group  in  1927.  With  the  exception  of  silk  and  embroidery  all 
of  the  principal  groups  show  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  engaged, 
particularly  the  machinery,  watch  making  and  chemical  industries.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  movement  of  Swiss  industry  the  following  table  illustrates  the 
number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  leading  groups: — 


Skilled  Labourers  in  Swiss  Industries  1927  1926 

Machinery,  apparatus  and  instruments   64,696  61,485 

Watch  and  jewelry   42,520  42,687 

Cotton  industry   37,565  34,517 

Clothing,  ready-made  clothing,  complete  outfits,  etc   37,052  35,493 

Metal  industry   27,300  26,778 

Silk  industry   25,452  25,966 

Foodstuffs,  etc   24,939  24,702 

Woodworking  industry   21.323  20,361 

Chemical  industry   16,508  15,021 

Earth  and  stone  industry   12,935  12,907 

Manufacture  of  paper,  leather  and  rubber  industry  .  .  .  .  12,722  12,575 

Graphic  arts   12,590  12,121 

Embroidery   10,532  11,044 

Woollen  industry   7,302  6,870 

Other  textiles   7,110  6,401 

Central  heating,  gas  and  water  appliances   4,047  4,004 

Total   364,593  352,932 


There  is  no  centralization  of  manufacturing  in  Switzerland,  although  the 
greatest  number  of  enterprises  are  to  be  found  in  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Berne,  followed  by  St.  Gall,  Aargau  and  Neuchatel,  these  five  cantons  between 
them  supporting  a  third  of  the  country's  industrial  enterprises. 

The  secret  of  industrial  success  in  Switzerland  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  is  towards  a  high  degree  of  specialization,  backed  by  well-paid  and 
highly  skilled  and  intelligent  labour.  This  skill  is  acquired  through  a  careful 
system  of  technical  education  and  apprenticeship.  Factory  plant  is  modern  and 
well  run  and  compares  favourably  with  anything  similar  in  Canada.  With  a 
few  unimportant  exceptions,  household  industry  which  was  prevalent  at  the 
close  of  last  century  has  disappeared. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1926  the  average  dividends  paid  by  452  manu- 
facturing companies  was  9-04  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  period  the  average 
for  all  undertakings  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of  6  per  cent. 

The  high  tariff  policy  which  most  countries  adopted  after  the  war  has 
caused  a  certain  transference  of  Swiss  industry  abroad  and  many  branch 
factories  are  now  operating  in  foreign  countries. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Although  it  does  not  occupy  the  position  of  relative  importance  which  it 
did  two  decades  ago,  the  textile  industry  is  still  numbered  among  the  few  most 
important  groups  and  a  number  of  its  products  are  famous  throughout  the 
world.  Its  strength  lies  in  a  number  of  factors,  one  of  the  chief  among  which 
is  the  availability  of  well-trained  workers.  Manufacturers  maintain  staffs  of 
skilled  designers  who  keep  their  employees  informed  as  to  new  styles  and  new 
types  of  materials  and  to  anticipate  the  demand  of  the  market,  Technical 
engineers  have  done  much  to  keep  methods  of  production  abreast  of  the  most 
modern  processes  and  selling  methods  are  efficient  and  successful. 

The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
artificial  humidity,  and  the  use  of  hydro-electric  power  in  more  recent  years  has 
been  of  material  assistance  in  keeping  production  costs  at  a  moderate  level. 

As  a  counter-balance  to  these  advantages  is  the  almost  total  dependence  on 
foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  raw  material.  Both  wool  and  flax  of  domestic 
production  are  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the  woollen  and  linen  industries.  N6 
cotton  is  produced,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  natural  silk. 
Artificial  silk  is  on  a  different  basis,  there  being  quantities  of  suitable  wood 
available,  though  here  as  well  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

SILK  MANUFACTURING 

The  Swiss  industry  was  stimulated  by  the  arrival  of  immigrants  from 
Northern  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  since  that  time  it  has 
shown  a  steady  growth. 

Weaving  forms  its  most  important  branch  and  employs  approximately  15,000 
power  looms  in  over  fifty  factories.  Weaving  was  formerly  undertaken  on  a 
large  extent  in  the1  homes  of  the  people,  but  the  number  of  hand  looms  has 
decreased  from  over  30,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  to  less  than  1,000 
at  the  present  time.  Under  normal  conditions  the  silk  weaving  industry 
employs  slightly  less  than  20,000  workers. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  silk  production  is  exported.  There  are 
also  Swiss  looms  operating  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  The  artificial  silk  industry  lias  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  while  its  position  is  secondary  in  comparison 
with  the  manufacture  of  natural  silk,  it  is  growing  in  importance  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  future  it  will  eclipse  its  predecessor.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  five  artificial  silk  mills  all  using  the  viscose  process,  employing 
some  5.000  hands  and  producing  about  fifteen  tons  a  day. 

COTTON  AND  EMBROIDERY  MANUFACTURING 

Owing  to  the  severity  of  foreign  competition,  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton  has  retrogressed  during  the  past  twenty  years  until  the  present,  when 
there  are  some  80  spinning  mills  operating  over  1,500,000  spindles  and  employing 
approximately  28,000  operatives.  The  bulk  of  the  thread  produced  is  absorbed 
by  the  weaving,  hosiery,  knitted  goods,  embroidery  and  allied  industries  in 
Switzerland.  As  regards  weaving,  there  are  some  80  plants  with  a  total  of 
25,000  machine  looms. 
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The  manufacture  of  embroidery  is  an  important  adjunct  of  the  cotton 
industry,  and  is  also  one  which  has  lost  ground  in  the  face  of  outside  competition. 
It  i9  centred  in  the  town  of  St.  Gall.  In  pre-war  days  there  were  some  23,000 
looms  working  on  embroidery  in  comparison  with  13,000  in*  1920.  At  present 
there  are  roughly  200  manufacturers  of  embroidery  who  provide  work  for 
36,000  people. 

Other  branches  of  the  textile  industry  include  wool  spinning  and  weaving, 
in  connection  with  which  approximately  194.000  spindles  and  3,400  looms  are 
employed,  the  production  of  linen  and  also  the  manufacture  of  various  knitted 
goods  and  hosiery. 

MACHINERY  AND  METAL  INDUSTRY 

The  Swiss  machinery  industry  is  closely  allied  with  the  development  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industry,  while  the  policy  of  water-power  development 
and  the  electrification  of  the  railways  has  been  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery.  The  most  important  groups  are  textile 
machinery  of  various  sorts — which  evolved  from  work  done  in  repair  shops — 
electrical  machinery,  steam,  gasolene  and  oil  engines,  hydraulical  appliances, 
milling  machinery,  and  machine  tools.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  specialties 
and  minor  lines  such  as  agricultural  machines,  machinery  used  in  the  foodstuffs 
industry,  and  embroidery  and  sewing  machines. 

Before  the  war  approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  Swiss 
machinery  industry  was  exported,  but  owing  to  post-war  export  difficulties  and 
the  improvement  in  the  home  market  due  to  electrification  of  railways  and 
manufacturing  plants,  the  percentage  which  is  exported  has  now  fallen  to  55 
per  cent,  the  other  45  per  cent  being  absorbed  locally. 

Aluminium  is  the  only  metal  produced  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  it  was 
manufactured  in  a  substantial  way  even  before  the  war  during  which  its  output 
was  strongly  stimulated.  In  addition  to  raw  aluminium,  aluminium  utensils 
are  produced  both  of  which  are  exported  in  substantial  quantities.  Apart  from 
aluminium,  various  alloys  of  that  metal  and  copper,  brass  and  nickel  are 
manufactured. 

CHEMICAL  AND  DYE  INDUSTRY 

Basel  is  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  chemical  industry,  approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  output  being  produced  in  this  area.  Its  most  important  branch 
is  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  dyestuff  extracts,  and  artificial  indigo.  The 
dyes  tuff  industry  was  greatly  accelerated  during  the  war  owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  German  competition  and  exports  of  these  products,  which  were 
commonlv  supposed  to  be  a  German  monopoly,  rose  from  25,000,000  francs  in 
1913  to  i, 236,000,000  francs  in  1919. 

The  production  of  heavy  chemicals  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  power  development.  Acids  and  salts  are 
produced  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  nitrate  of  calcium,  calcium  carbide, 
calcium  soda,  and  caustic  soda.  Other  manufactures  are  copper  sulphate,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  number  of  synthetic  fertilizers.  In  many  of  these  Switzer- 
land is  a  direct  competitor  of  Canada  in  the  world  markets.  Of  the  315  firms 
with  a  capitalization  of  223,258,000,000  francs  who  are  engaged  in  the  chemical 
industry,  24  with  a  capital  of  73,510,000,000  francs  belong  to  the  electro-technical 
branch. 

The  Swiss  chemical  pharmaceutical  industry,  which  was  established  about 
thirty  years  ago,  began  its  real  period  of  development  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Its  importance  is  not  due  to  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  it  but 
rather  to  the  carefully  prepared  products  such  as  pure  chemical  salts,  calmitol, 
vaccines,  disinfectants,  many  lines  of  patent  medicines,  toilet  preparations  and 
drues. 
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WATCH-MAKING  INDUSTRY 

The  manufacture  of  watches  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  all  Swiss 
industries  and  among  the  general  public  in  foreign  countries  is  perhaps  the  best 
known.  The  making  of  watches  is  also  typical  of  the  type  of  industry  which 
does  well  in  Switzerland.  They  are  small  in  volume,  high  in  value,  and  require 
specialized  skill  in  the  manufacturing  processes.  Watchmaking  is  localized  in 
western  Switzerland,  having  been  begun  in  Geneva  during  the  sixteenth  century 
from  whence  it  has  spread  through  the  Jura  region  which  is  now  its  most  active 
centre.  In  connection  with  watchmaking  a  number  of  allied  enterprises  have 
arisen  such  as  the  making  of  clocks,  parts  of  clocks  and  watches,  jewelry,  and 
gramaphones  and  gramaphone  parts. 

Watchmaking  was  originally  a  home  industry,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  majority  of  the  workers  were  housed  in  factories  and  at  present 
the  volume  of  outside  work  done  is  not  large  although  there  has  been  little 
indication  of  any  attempts  to  put  this  industry  on  a  mass  production  basis. 
In  1927  the  average  number  of  employees  in  each  of  the  1,113  watch-making 
establishments  was  only  38. 

The  exportation  of  watches  and  clocks  and  their  component  parts  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  value  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Swiss  exports,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  industry  is  of  such  national  importance  that  the  Government  exer- 
cises a  paternal  interest  over  it.  With  State  assistance  a  number  of  institutions 
have  been  established  for  the  technical  training  of  the  workmen  which  have 
done  much  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  product.  The  Government  also 
maintains  laboratories  at  Neuchatel  and  Geneva  where  precision  instruments 
and  the  better  watches  are  tested  and  their  accuracy  certified.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  all  watches  above  a  certain  grade  should  bear  the  Government 
hall-mark. 

The  watch  industry  is  also  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  markets.  There 
has  recently  been  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  parts,  but  this  is  not  encouraged 
on  the  ground  that  it  leads  to  the  strengthening  of  foreign  competition. 

MARKET  FOR  GYPSUM  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  29,  1929. — There  is  a  good  market  in  Cuba  for  plaster 
of  Paris  or  gypsum.  The  consumption  of  this  material  amounts  to  some  fifteen 
carloads  per  month.  By  far  the  greater  portion  is  being  used  in  Havana  and  its 
suburbs. 

Until  recently  the  United  States  was  by  far  the  larger  supplier,  and  the 
local  agents  of  one  company  disposed  of  some  six  carloads  per  month  for  their 
principals.  There  is  considerable  competition  from  Germany,  France,  and  Bel- 
gium, and  at  the  present  time  it  is  keen.  It  is  understood  that  the  freight  rate 
from  European  factories  to  Cuba  is  something  like  one-third  of  that  paid  by 
American  manufacturers. 

The  price  of  gypsum  in  sacks  of  80  pounds  quoted  to-day  in  Havana  by 
wholesale  dealers  is  $1.25. 

Plaster  of  Paris  (in  Spanish  yeso)  is  covered  by  paragraph  3B  of  the 
Cuban  Tariff,  the  duty  being:  if  from  the  United  States,  40  cents  per  100  kg. 
with  a  surcharge  of  3  per  cent  for  Public  Works  special  tax,  and  if  from  Canada 
and  other  countries,  50  cents  per  100  kg.  with  similar  surcharge. 

Practically  all  exporters  of  gypsum  are  represented  by  a  resident  local 
commission  agent.  If  any  Canadian  exporter  is  in  a  position  to  compete,  he 
should  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana.  One  of  the 
local  agents  is  interested. 
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CHINESE  CUSTOMS  REVENUE  FOR  1928 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  Haikwan  tael  =  80  cents  Canadian  currency  approximately.] 

Shanghai,  January  3,  1929. — The  returns  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
for  the  calendar  year  1928  provide  an  interesting  commentary  on  conditions  in 
China,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  accurate  barometer  of  business  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  republic. 

With  the  cessation  of  civil  warfare  at  the  beginning  of  1928  in  both  North 
and  South  China  merchants  found  it  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
to  restock  and  distribute  with  comparative  safety.  As  a  result  the  total  revenue 
of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  exceeded  the  record  year  of  1926  and  showed 
a  gratifying  increase  over  1927. 

Total  receipts,  based  on  an  average  duty  of  approximately  10  per  cent, 
amounted  to  82,332,000  Haikwan  taels  (approximately  G$65,000,O00) .  Shanghai 
provided  the  largest  individual  total  of  approximately  33,659,000  Hk.  taels,  an 
Increase  of  nearly  8,000,000  Hk.  taels  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  Other 
noteworthy  increases  are  recorded  by  Hankow,  Dairen,  and  the  combined  ports 
of  Tientsin  and  Chinwangtao.  Only  the  smaller  ports  of  Amoy  (in  South  China) 
and  Harbin  (in  North  Manchuria)  show  decreases,  and  these  are  very  slight. 

The  official  customs  statement  reads  as  follows: — 

The  Maritime  Customs  revenue  for  1928  amounts  in  round  figures  to 
82,332,000  Hk.  taels,  an  increase  of  13,597,000  Hk.  taels  as  compared  with  the 
collection  for  the  year  1927.  The  sterling  equivalent  of  the  1928  collection  at  the 
average  exchange  of  2s.  lliVcl.  is  approximately  £12,028,000  as  compared  with 
£9,684,000,  the  equivalent  of  the  1927  collection  at  the  average  exchange  of 
2s.  9ifd. 

The  following  table  shows  in  round  figures  the  collection  for  1928  at  the 
principal  ports  and  the  increase  or  decrease  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  last 


Increase 

Decrease 

Hk.  Tael 

Hk.  Tael 

Hk.  Tael 

2,352,000 

16,000 

2,311,000 

168,000 

8,187.000 

1,051,000 

1,184,000 

194,000 

Tientsin  and  Chinwangtao  . . 

9,584,000 

359,000 

Kiachow  

3,318,000 

7,000 

Hankow  

5,117,000 

2,209,000 

33,659,000 

7,978,000 

Amoy  

1,118,000 

54,666 

Swatow  

1.674,000 

6,666 

Canton  

3,074,000 

115,000 

The  1928  revenue  of  the  Native  Customs  under  the  officiating  Inspector 
General's  control  amounts  in  round  figures  to  3,636,000  Hk.  taels,  which  at  the 
average  exchange  of  2s.  ll-j^d-  equals  £531,000.  This  collection  shows  a  decrease 
of  148,000  Hk.  taels  as  compared  with  1927. 

All  foreign  loan  and  indemnity  obligations  secured  on  the  Customs  revenue, 
including  the  services  of  the  Reorganization  Loan,  have  been  met  in  full.  The 
cost  in  silver  of  the  service  of  the  above  gold  obligations  was  57,388,724.87 
Shanghai  taels*  as  compared  with  60,611,198.85  Shanghai  taels,  which  was  the 
cost  at  a  slightly  lower  silver  rate  of  exchange  for  the  service  of  the  same  obliga- 
tions in  1927. 

The  service,  both  interest  and  redemption,  of  all  domestic  loans  secured  on 
cancelled  indemnites  has  been  met  in  full.  The  interest  on  those  domestic  loans 
which  are  secured  on  the  Customs  revenue  surplus,  and  of  which  the  service  is 
under  the  control  of  the  officiating  Inspector  General,  was  also  met  in  full. 

*  1  Shanghai  tael =65  cents. 
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Redemption  payments  on  several  of  these  latter  loans  have  also  been  made; 
but  such  payments,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  revenue  surplus,  are  still  in 
arrear  of  schedule. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  part  of  the  pronounced  increase 
shown  in  the  above  figures  is  the  result  of  the  announcement  in  September  that 
the  new  Chinese  tariff  would  come  into  effect  on  or  about  February  1,  1929, 
which  was  followed  by  heavy  orders  for  stocks  to  arrive  prior  to  its  enforcement, 
and  resulting  in  large  additional  revenue  during  the  months  of  November  and 
December. 

Despite  this  fact,  however,  an  analysis  of  the  foregoing  figures  indicates  a 
definite  growth  of  confidence  throughout  China  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of 
fighting,  particularly  in  the  main  outports  extending  from  Manchuria  to  South 
China,  and  with  continued  stability  it  is  considered  in  official  circles  that  these 
figures  will  again  be  greatly  exceeded  in  1929. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS  A  MARKET 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Nicaragua 
II 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS 

When  planning  a  trip  to  Nicaragua,  the  principal  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  there  are  no  satisfactory  means  of  overland  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Practically  no  roads  exist  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  communication  by  water,  even  where  feasible,  is  difficult, 
tedious  and  expensive.  Such  trails  as  exist  are  suitable  only  for  mules  or 
other  animal  transport,  and  even  these  are  often  impassible  in  the  wet  season. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  customary  to  make  two  trips  to  the  country  if  it  is 
desired  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  both  coasts.  The  first  of  these  is 
devoted  to  the  centres  of  population  in  the  Pacific  area  (which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  the  most  densely  populated) ;  the  second  visit  is  usually 
made  at  a  later  date  to  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  itinerary  depending 
upon  the  general  route  to  be  traversed.  Merely  as  suggestions,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  convenient  means  of  passing  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  or  vice 
versa  is  via  either  Costa  Rica  or  Panama. 

Taking  the  Pacific  area  first,  the  only  means  of  approach  is  by  the  port 
of  Corinto.  This  may  be  reached  by  various  lines  of  steamers,  but  the  only 
practical  means  of  ascertaining  dates  of  sailings  is  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
previous  port  of  call — information  obtained  at  a  distance  is  liable  to  be  inac- 
curate and  misleading. 

The  Pacific  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  lias  a  daily  service  between  Corinto 
and  the  capital  (Managua),  passing  through  the  important  cities  of  Chinandega 
and  Leon  on  the  way;  extensions  reach  to  Granada  and  Masaya.  The  follow- 
ing are  details  of  these  and  other  cities  in  the  Pacific  area  which  would  repay 
a  visit: — 

Coirinto,  the  only  port  on  tJhe  Pacific  roast,  has  a  population  of  some  3,000,  and  is  only 
important  as  a  port  of  entry.  Ships  tie  up  alongside  a  modern  timber  wharf,  and  there  are 
good  warehouses  and  rail  accommodation.  Some  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Nicaragua  passes  through  the  port. 

Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  has  a  population  of  about  Q0.000.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Managua,  and  is  distant  87  miles  from  Corinto  by  rail.  It  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  country,  and  most  of  the  local  representatives  of  foreign  houses 
are  established  here. 
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Lepn,  with  a  population  of  some  40,000,  is  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  and  was 
formerly  the  capital.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  may  be  readily  reached 
from  either  Corinto  (35  miles)  or  Managua  (52  miles).  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural 
district  and  is  also  of  importance  as  a  distributing  centre. 

Ohinandega,  with  a  population  of  about  15,000,  is  allso  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
resion,  and  would  generally  repay  a  visit  by  commercial  travellers.  It  is  readily  accessible 
from  Corinto  by  railway  (13  miHes),  on  the  route  from  that  city  to  the  capital. 

Granada,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  rqadily  reached  from  Managua  by  rail 
(36  miles).  It  disputes  with  Leon  the  reputation  of  being  the  second  city  of  the  republic, 
and  is  an  important  distributing  centre  for  a  number  of  small  towns  in  the  vicinity. 

Masaya,  also  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  is  13  miles  from  Granada,  and  has  a  population 
of  some  20,000.  It  is  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its  accessibility,  but  is  of  minor  import- 
ance compared  with  the  cities  previously  mentioned. 

Other  towns  accessible  from  the  Pacific  side  are  Matagalpa  (population  12,000),  Jinotega 
(population  4,000),  Rivas  (popu'lation  10,000),  and  San  Juan  del  Sur;  these,  however,  would 
be  visited  only  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  local  information  would  have  to  be  obtained 
in  regard  to  means  of  transport. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  principal  towns  are  as  follows: — 
Bluefields,  with  a  population  of  7,500,  is  a  centre  of  the  banana  industry,  and  is  also  a 
distributing  point  of  some  importance.  It  may  be  reached  from  New  Orleans,  Port  Lknon 
( Costa  Rica),  or  Panama,  and  there  is  a  coasting  service  with  other  Atlantic  ports  of 
Nicaragua.  Local  information  should  be  secured  in  regard  to  dates  of  sailings.  The  port 
is  of  more  importance  than  its  population  suggests,  and  it  should  be  visited  by  all  travellers 
canvassing  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Greytown,  or  San  Juan  del  Norte,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  river.  The 
population  is  about  1,000.    It  would  be  visited  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Other  towns  on  the  Atlantic  are  Cap  Gracias  (population  600)  and  Prinzapolka  (popu- 
lation 600),  but  these  are  difficult  of  access  and  wouild  hardly  repay  a  visit. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES   AND  EXPORTS 

Nicaragua  is  rich  in  natural  resources  both  agricultural  and  mineral,  but 
these  are  largely  undeveloped.  Cattle  raising  is  carried  on  for  local  consump- 
tion, and  also  for  export  on  the  hoof  to  the  neighbouring  republics,  and  forest 
products  such  as  hardwood's  are  also  in  demand  in  foreign  countries.  Manu- 
factures are  few,  and  are  principally  confined  to  the  production  of  the  more 
elementary  needs  of  the  local  population,  such  as  shoes,  cigarettes,  alcohol, 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  soap,  etc.;  there  are  also  a  few  electric  light  plants,  and 
the  largest  sugar  mill  in  Central  America  is  situated  in  Chinanclega.  On  the 
whole,  the  native  has  shown  little  capacity  as  a  skilled  labourer  or  mechanic; 
this  is  probably  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  rather  than  to  any  natural  disability. 

Of  agricultural  products,  in  addition  to  the  maize,  beans  and  rice,  which 
form  the  staple  diet  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  coffee  is  the  chief  crop  of 
the  western  or  Pacific  area,  and  bananas  form  the  principal  product  of  the 
eastern  or  Atlantic  zone.  Next  in  order  of  importance  are  hardwoods,  and 
there  is  a  substantial  export  trade  done  in  cocoa,  hides,  rubber,  and  sugar. 
The  following  statement  gives  the  value  of  exports  for  the  years  shown:  1913, 
$7,/12,047;  1917,  $5,975,256;  1919,  $12,409,473;  1921,  $8,070,949;  1923.  $11,- 
028.309;  1925,  $12,359,585;  1926,  $13,028,726;  1927,  $9,025,677. 

The  following  gives  details  of  exports  for  the  years  1926  and  1927:  — 


192(3  1,927 

Coffee  Tons  17.671  10.255 

$  8.100.397  4,081,60.1 

Bananas  Bunch  2.162,745  2,386.191 

$  1,225.661  2,442.383 

Hardwoods  M.F.B.M.  18,368  24,224 

$  1.342,238  1.725.749 

Sugar  Tons  10.155  5.400 

$  876,228  443.424 

Gold  $  686,265  614.257 

Hides  and  skins  Tons  282  384 

$  164.512  206,141 

Rubber  Tons  143  39 

$  103.507  24.596 

Sundry  $  529.918  487.522 


Total  $    13.028,726  9.025.677 
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Coffee. — This  is  grown  exclusively  in  the  western  half  of  the  country,  where 
the  mountain  slopes  and  climatic  conditions  are  almost  ideal  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  crops.  During  recent  years  the  price  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
growers,  having  increased  from  9  cents  per  pound  in  1918  to  23  cents  in  1925. 
In  1927  the  price  was  18  cents.  France  is  at  present  the  largest  consumer  of 
Nicaraguan  coffee,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Holland 
also  taking  considerable  quantities. 

Bananas. — The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  the  principal  industry  on  the 
eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  Nicaragua,  the  trade  having  been  introduced  and 
developed  exclusively  by  foreign  enterprise.  During  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  revolutionary  activities.  Exports  have  been  reduced 
from  3,027,147  bunches  in  1925  to  2,386,191  bunches  in  1927.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  new  sources  of  supply  are  being  developed,  and  if  present  conditions  con- 
tinue, it  should  not  be  long  before  the  exports  reach  and  even  exceed  their  former 
volume. 

Hardwoods. — These  are  exported  chiefly  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
industry  was  affected  during  the  year  1926  by  the  revolution,  but  is  now 
recovering. 

Sugar. — This  is  grown  principally  in  the  western  area,  Chinandega  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  industry.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  is  shipped 
by  one  large  firm  to  the  United  States,  but  Canada  took  a  substantial  quantity 
during  the  years  1924  to  1926,  and  it  is  stated  it  is  still  exported  to  the 
Dominion  via  San  Francisco. 

Gold. — Although  Nicaragua  is  known  to  be  rich  in  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals,  difficulties  of  transport  prevent  them  from  being  worked  to  their  full 
extent.  No  statistics  exist  as  to  the  total  production  of  the  country,  but  it 
mav  be  said  that  the  exports  of  gold  were  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:  1911, 
$932,866;  1913,  $704,455;  1918,  $1,245,484;  1920,  $1,259,387^;  1922,  $1,065,733; 
1924,  $771,375;  1926,  $686,265;  1927,  $614,257. 

Hides  and  Skins. — This  is  a  declining  industry,  the  quantity  now  exported 
being  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  ten  years  ago.  This  is  attributed  to  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country,  the  herds  having  been  depleted 
owing  to  interior  disturbances. 

Rubber. — This  is  gathered  in  the  wild  state,  principally  in  the  district  of 
Jinotega;  the  exports  vary  widely  in  accordance  with  the  price  in  the  world 
markets,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tonnage:  1911,  348;  1913,  277;  1918,  74;  1920, 
50;  1922,3  5;  1924,13;  1926,143;  1927,36. 

Sundry. — These  comprise  small  quantities  of  beans,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  corn, 
cotton,  lard,  rosin,  silver,  dyewoods,  etc.;  in  no  case  does  the  total  for  1927 
reach  $70,000  in  value.  The  principal  purchasers  of  the  exports  of  Nicaragua 
are  the  United  States,  which  takes  about  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Great  Britain 
takes  about  10  per  cent,  and  Germany  7  per  cent.  All  other  European  countries 
combined  take  5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  other  Spanish 
American  republics,  Japan,  and  India. 

MR.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  TORONTO 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  to  South  Africa  and  who  has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  new 
office  which  is  to  be  opened  in  Lima,  Peru,  will  be  in  Toronto  for  about  five 
weeks  from  February  5.  Firms  desiring  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Stevens 
or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall, 
manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Department,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 
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TRADE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA,  JANUARY  TO  OCTOBER,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  8,  1929.— The  half-yearly  trade  returns  of  British 
Guiana  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1928,  were  of  such  an  optimistic  nature 
that  it  was  felt  that  on  the  year's  trading  there  would  be  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  colony's  revenue  and  finances.  Subsequent  events  have  not  borne  out 
these  expectations,  and  from  figures  made  available  by  the  authorities  for  the 
ten-month  period  ending  October  31,  1928,  the  increase  in  trade,  and  as  a  result 
the  increase  in  revenue,  is  generally  speaking  somewhat  disappointing. 

Customs  revenue  it  is  found,  including  excise  duty,  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1928  amounted  to  $3,095  644  as  compared  with  $2,860,113  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1927.  Of  these  amounts,  $546,994  and  $554,849  represent  excise 
duty  for  the  respective  periods.  While  the  total  trade  for  the  year  1927 
amounted  to  $27,524,348,  made  up  of  imports  $11,859,929  and  of  exports 
$15,664,419,  the  trade  for  the  ten-month  period  of  that  year  stood  at  imports 
$9,770,284  and  exports  $11,364,138,  making  a  total  of  $21,134,422  as  compared 
with  imports  $10,301,584  and  exports  $11,555,656,  or  a  total  of  $21,857,240  (an 
increase  of  $722,818)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1928  (i.e.  to  October  31). 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  trade  and  the  revenue  therefrom  have  not  shown 
any  such  exceptional  increase  as  will  greatly  relieve  the  financial  strain  under 
which  the  colony  labours.  In  order  to  do  so,  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year 
just  closed,  trade  and  revenue  would  have  had  to  make  a  spectacular  increase, 
something  that  is  quite  unlikely. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Frederick  Gordon  Guggis- 
berg,  a  former  Canadian,  the  Government's  policy  as  regards  trade  has  been 
enunciated.  The  Government  does  not  intend  to  undertake  any  direct  opera- 
tions, but  will  do  everything  within  its  power  to  protect  and  increase  the  indus- 
tries upon  which  the  colony's  well-being  depends.  Trade  communications — that 
is  those  within  the  colony  itself — are  to  be  extended,  improved  and  cheapened, 
while  customs  duties  will  be  kept  at  a  level  that  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
trade,  either  import  or  export.  This  will  necessitate  definite  policies  with  regard 
to  agriculture,  forestry  and  mining,  interior  transportation,  and  finance. 

OAT  PRODUCTS  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  MUST  SHOW  ORIGIN 

A  merchandise  marks  order  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  effective  as  from 
April  21,  1929  (importation),  and  June  21,  1929  (sale  and  exposure  for  sale), 
requires  marks  of  origin  on  imported  oatmeal,  rolled  oats  (but  not  crushed  or 
bruised  natural  oats),  oat  flour  and  groats.  The  order  extends  to  blends  or 
mixtures  which  consist  of  or  contain  any  of  the  aforementioned  imported  oat 
products.    The  order  states: 

15.  The  indication  of  origin  shall  be  marked  indelibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner  as 
follows: — 

(a)  On  importation,  on  exposure  for  sale  wholesale  and  on  sale,  by  means  of  printing, 
stencilling,  stamping  or  branding  on  each  outer  containeir,  or  on  a  label  securely  attached 
thereto,  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height. 

(6)  On  exposure  for  sale  by  retail — 

(i)  in  the  case  of  oat  products  not  prepacked  for  sale  by  retail,  by  means  of  a  show 
ticket,  clearly  visible  to  intending  purchasers,  bearing  the  indication  of  origin  in 
letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  height; 

(ii)  in  the  case  of  oat  products,  prepacked,  before,  importation,  for  sale  by  retail,  by 
means  of  printing  or  stamping  on  each  package,  or  on  a  label  securely  attached 
thereto,  in  plain  block  letters  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  height  when 
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the  greatest  dimension  of  the  package  does  not  exceed  six  inches  and  not  less  than 
one-eightth  of  an  inch  in  height  when  the  greatest  dimension  of  the  package  exceeds 
six  inches;  and 

(iii)  in  the  case  of  oat  products  prepacked,  after  importation,  for  sale  by  retail,  either 
by  means  of  a  show  ticket,  as  in  (i)  above,  or  by  means  of  marking  on  each  package, 
as  in  (ii)  above,  at  the  option  of  the  person  applying  the  indication. 

16.  The  form  of  tlhe  indication  of  origin  in  the  case  of  blends  or  mixtures  of  oat  products 
which  consist  of  or  contain  imported  oat  products  shall  be,  at  the  option  of  the  person  apply- 
ing the  indication,  either: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  oat  products  derived  entirely  from  within  the  Empire,  the  word 
"  Empire  " ;  and,  in  the  case  of  oat  products  derived  entirely  from  foreign  countries,  the 
word  "Foreign";  or 

(6)  a  definite  indication  of  all  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  oat  products  forming  the 
blend  or  mixture;  or 

(c)  the  words  "  Blended  imported." 
Provided  that  the  indication  "  blended  imported  "  shall  be  applicable  to  any  blend  or  mix- 
ture of  oat  products  containing  imported  oat  products  even  though  it  also  contain  oat  pro- 
ducts produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

17.  Nothing  in  this  part  of  this  order  shall  require  imported  oat  products  to  bear  an 
indication  of  origin  on  sale  when  sold  in  quantities  of  fourteen  pounds  or  less. 

MARKS  ON  PACKAGES  GOING  TO  URUGUAY 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos 
Aires,  cables  that  a  Uruguayan  decree  of  January  31  modified  a  previous  decree 
which  was  to  have  gone  into  force  on  March  13  requiring  exporters  to  firebrand 
outside  packing  cases  showing  gross  and  net  weights  and  measurement  in  the 
metric  system.  Under  the  terms  of  the  second  decree  the  marking  is  allowed 
to  be  done  in  ink  printing. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Spanish  Commercial  Treaties 

A.  B.  MUDDIMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  January  17,  1929. — During  1928  Spain  concluded  arrangements  for 
the  modification  of  all  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries  which  have  tariff 
schedules  annexed,  under  which  the  reduced  "  treaty "  rates  would  not  be 
binding  after  December  31,  1928.  The  object  of  this  was  to  clear  the  ground 
towards  a  general  tariff  revision.  The  revision  was  postponed  by  royal  decree 
of  November  29,  1928,  and  the  new  tariff  is  to  be  in  force  provisionally  on 
October  1,  1929. 

Under  the  decree  postponing  the  general  tariff  revision,  a  decree  has  been 
issued  maintaining  temporarily  in  force  certain  of  the  "  treaty  "  rates,  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  out  of  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  fixing  for 
other  goods  covered  by  the  treaties  in  question,  new  "  second  column  "  rates, 
intermediate  between  the  former  "  treaty  "  and  "  second  column  "  rates. 

Spanish  Tariff  Modifications 

Milan,  January  16,  1929. — The  proposed  revision  of  the  Spanish  Tariff, 
which  was  commented  upon  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1294 
(November  17,  1928),  has  been  postponed.  However,  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy  from  January  1  modified  certain  of  the  "  second  column  "  rates  of 
the  tariff.  A  copy  of  these  new  customs  duties  is  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  The  modifications  consist  of  incorporating 
in  the  "  second  column  "  a  number  of  items,  particularly  those  of  the  headings 
formerly  covered  by  "  treaty  "  duties  affixed  by  commercial  treaties,  either  the 
former  "treaty  "  rates  of  duty  or  rates  intermediate  between  the  former  "  treaty  n 
and  M  second  column  "  duties.  The  royal  decree  No.  2475,  in  this  connection, 
dated  December  28,  was  published  in  the  Gaccta  dc  Madrid  on  December  30. 
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These  new  rates  of  duty  came  into  force  on  January  1.  All  consignments, 
however,  shipped  to  Spain  before  the  modifications  came  into  force  are  to 
benefit  under  any  reductions  which  may  have  been  made,  and  if  the  duty 
has  been  increased,  they  will  enter  at  the  former  more  favourable  rate,  if  proof 
of  date  of  shipment  is  furnished  by  the  date  of  the  consular  visa  on  the  manifest 
or  bill  .of  lading. 

Under  the  royal  decree  No.  2475  in  question,  it  is  stated  in  Article  1  that 
the  provisions  of  commercial  conventions  fixing  treaty  rates  of  duty  go  out  of 
force  on  January  1,  1929,  having  been  replaced  (as  a  result  of  the  revision  of 
the  conventions)  by  most-favoured-nation  provisions',  and  that  the  "  second 
column  "  of  the  tariff  is  re-established  as  the  "  minimum  "  tariff  applicable  to 
countries  in  treaty  relations  with  Spain. 

Article  II  revises  the  "  second  column "  rates  of  duty  under  numerous 
tariff  headings.  The  new  rates  for  certain  items  which  have  a  peculiar  interest 
for  Canada  are  briefly  summarized  here. 

Vcw  Second  Column 


Tariff  No.  and  Classification  Rates 

Pesetas  Gold 

98  Railway  sleepers   1.05    100  kg.  gr. 

110  Pulp  logs   0.80  1000  kg.  gr. 

729/30  Chassis  with  engine,  and  complete  automobiles,  weighing: 

Up  to  800  kg   0.75  kg.  net 

More  than  800  up  to  1,200  kg   0.90  kg.  net 

More  than  1.200  up  to  1,600  kg   1.05  kg.  net 

More  than  1.600  up  to  2,000  kg   1.20  kg.  net 

More  than  2,000  up  to  2,400  kg   1.75  kg.  net 

More  than  2,400  kg   2.00  kg.  net 

731  Motor  and  electric  lorries,  vehicles  and  trucks  for  carrying 

goods,  motor  omnibuses,  and  motor  cisterns  or  tanks,  and 

framework  with  engine,  for  lorries   0.75  kg.  net 

732  Framework  (armaduras)  without  engines,  longitudinal  bear- 

ers,   suspensions,    gearing,    and    separate    parts  not 

specially  mentioned  (in  the  tariff),  for  automobiles..  ..  0.75  kg.  net 

ex  567  Manure  spreaders   40.00  100  kg.  gr. 

717  Calculating  machines  (arithmometers  and  the  like)   5.00  kg.  net 

Cod  liver  oil — 

802  Unpurified   4.00  100  kg.  gr. 

803  Purified  or  medicinal   6.00  100  kg.  gr 

982  Pharmaceutical  preparations — Pills,  capsules,  lozenges,  tab- 
lets, pellets,  etc.,  of  all  kinds  for  medicinal  purposes  and 

the  like,  in  bulk   3.20  kg.  net 

1021  Mechanical  wood  pulp    0.80  100  kg.  gr. 

1327  Salt  cod  and  stock  fish   25.60  100  kg.  net 

1328  Fish  powder   15.00  100  kg.  net 

1331  Other  fish  (not  specified  in  the  tariff)   salt-pressed,  smoked 

or  pickled,  excent  those  in  tins   30.00  100  kg.  net 

1408  Milk  in  powder   0.80  kg.  net 

1427  Meat  extracts,  liquid  meat  preparations,  consommes  and  pre- 
pared soups,  without  sugar,  liquid  or  dry   0.75  kg.  net 

1497  Rubber  transmission  belts,  discs  and  valves  for  machinery, 

and  horseshoes,  whether  or  not  strengthened  or  com- 
bined with  other  materials   3.50  kg.  net 

1498  Solid  tires  for  vehicles   2.25  kg.  net 

1500  Inner  tubes,  used  or  not   5.50  kg.  net 

1501  Outer  tire  covers,  used  or  not.  with   or  without  parts  of 

other  materials   4.00  kg.  net 

1502  Articles  of  rubber  for  hygiene,  orthopedic  or  medical  pur- 

poses, without  admixture  of  other  materials   6.00  kg.  net 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  new  duties  which  are  given  are  a  kind  of 
provisional  tariff  good  until  October  1,  1929.  That  is,  these  duties  rule  for 
the_  provisional  nine  months  from  January  1  to  October  1  this  year.  The 
revision,  which  is  to  be  put  provisionally  in  force,  as  far  as  present  proposals 
go,  on  October  1,  1929,  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  recommendations  as  to  minimum 
rates  of  duty  under  the  revised  tariff  have  been  made  by  the  first  Advisory 
Committee.  These  recommendations  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  plenary 
sittings  of  the  Council  of  National  Economy,  and  after  that  they  will  be  revised 
or  amended  by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  if  necessary.  Presumably  the  official 
decision  regarding  them  will  only  be  taken  sometime  in  June  of  this  year. 
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Increased  Duty  on  Honey  in  Czechoslovakia 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes 
under  date  January  21,  1920,  that  a  Czechoslovakian  decree  dated  December 
28,  1928,  and  which  went  into  force  January  5,  1929,  increases  the  customs  duty 
on  imported  honey  and  artificial  honey  under  tariff  No.  80  from  280  to  448 
crowns  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  and  on  imported  honey  in  the  comb,  in  bee 
hives  without  living  bees,  from  200  to  320  crowns  per  100  kilos.  (1  Czecho- 
slovakian crown  ===  $0  •  296. ) 

Polish  Wheat  Permits 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  concerning  importation  of  wheat  into  Poland,  it  has  been 
announced  that  wheat  imported  under  speciarpermit  granted  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  is  exempt  from  import  duty. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  4,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  28,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending  Week  ending 
Monetary  January  28,    February  4, 


Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1416 

$  .1413 

.1390 

.1392 

.1392 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0297 

.0296 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2673 

.2073 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

.  .   .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2381 

.2379 

 Pound 

4.86^ 

4.8618 

4.8602 

 Drachma 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  

Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4019 

.4015 

.1749 

.1749 

.1749 

Italy  

 Lira 

.0526 

.0524 

.0524 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2671 

.2671 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0451 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

 Peseta 

.1930 

.1637 

.1535 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2679 

.2679 

 Franc 

.1930 

.1928 

.1927 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0025 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4229 

.4228 

.5462 

.1198 

.1196 

Chile  

.1217 

.1213 

.1209 

 Peso 

.9733 

.9749 

.9749 

.4985 

.4884 

.4872 

 Libra 

4.8665 

4.0100 

4.0049 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1929 

.1934 

1.0342 

1.0313 

1.0300 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9993 

.9995 

Batavia,  Java. . 

.4020 

.4016 

.4010 

 Tael 

.6328 

.6328 

.3650 

.3671 

.3659 

.4985 

.4546 

.4536 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4548 

.4548 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5639 

.5639 

4.86§ 

4.8596 

4.8596 

 $  ) 

British  Guiana 

1.0000 

l.OO11/^— l.Olf  1 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  i 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.00%,— 1.001(K6  1 

.oim*— 1 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

*  Pesos  per  United  States  dollar. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  arc  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg.  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorla;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated 

Foodstuffs 

70.  Grocery  and  Confectionery  Lines.— A  Glasgow  firm  are  open  to  represent  Cana- 
dian packers  and  shippers  of  commodities  suitable  for  the  wholesale  grocery  and  manufac- 
turing confectionery  trade. 

71.  Corn  Starch. — A  Brussels  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  corn  starch. 
Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

72.  Evaporated  Apples. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  act  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  apple  rings. 

73.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Paris,  with  branch  in  Saigon,  Indo-Ohina,  wish  to  obtain 
quotations  on  Canadian  canned  fruits.   Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Saigon. 

74.  Vegetables  in  Tins.— A  firm  in  Paris,  with  branch  in  Saigon,  Indo-China,  wish  to 
obtain  quotations  on  Canadian  vegetables  in  tins.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Saigon. 

75.  Codfish.— A  Catalonian  agent,  already  representing  Canadian  firms  in  other  lines, 
desires  connection  in  codfish. 

76.  Pilchards.— A  Glasgow  importer  wkhes  quotations  on  tinned  pilchards. 

77.  Canned  Lobster.— A  firm  in  Paris,  with  branch  in  Saigon,  Indo-China,  wish  to 
obtain  quotations  on  Canadian  canned  lobster.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Saigon. 

78.  Canned  Lobsters.— An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  lobsters.    Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

79.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Paris,  with  branch  in  Saigon,  Indo-China,  wish  to  obtain 
quotations  on  Canadian  canned  fish.    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Saigon. 

80.  Steam  Lard  (Unrefined)  .—Firm  in  Paris,  with  branch  at  Dijon,  France,  wish  to 
buy  the  above  product  outright.    Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Marseilles  or  Antwerp. 

81.  Hay.— A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  establishing  contact  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  hay  either  as  buyer  cash  against  documents  or  on  a  commission  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

82.  Chemical  Pulp.— A  factory  in  Oldenburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  offers  c.i.f. 
German  ports  of  Bremen,  Nordenham,  and  Brake  from  Canadian  exporters  of  chemical  pulp 
suitable  for  manufacture  of  fibre  board  and  vulcanized  fibre 
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83.  Wood-pulp. — A  Chinese  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  wood-pulp.  Prices  and  al  data,,  samples,  etc.,  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
firm  iin  queistion. 

84.  Coil  Spring  Clothes  Pins. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  being  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  as  buj^ers  of  coil  spring  clothes  pins. 

85.  Oak  Cooperage  Staves. — An  agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  receive  samples  and  c.i.f. 
prices  with  a  view  to  representing  Canadian  firm.  Sizes:  58  to  60  cm.  for  pipes  and  quarters 
38  to  40  cm.  for  hogsheads. 

86.  Telegraph  Poles. — An  agent  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  firm. 
Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Lisbon  should  be  sent.  Sizes  in  metres:  8  by  15  by  21 ;  9  by  15 
by  22;  10  by  16  by  23;   11  by  17  by  27;  12  to  17  by  28. 

87.  Lumber. — Agent  in  Lisbon  interested  in  unereosored  railway  sleeper  trade  would  like 
Canadian  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  Lisbon  or  Spanish  ports.  Sizes  in  metres:  length,  2.65- 
2.70;  width,  0.25-0.27;  depth,  0. 14-0. 15. 

88.  Belting  Butts. — A  London  company  who  manufacture  leather  belting  and  other 
engineers'  supplies  would  be  gflad  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  purchasing  Canadian  belting 
butts,  and  invite  offers  from  Canadian  producers  who  can  ship  regularly,  accompanied  by 
prices  c.i.f.  London,  and  details  of  breaking  strain. 

89.  Patent  Leather. — One  of  the  biggest  leather  firms  in  Spain  would  be  glad  to  receive 
prices  and  samples  of  patent  leather  and  box  calf.   Prices  should  be  c.i.f.  Spanish  ports. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Feb.   15;    Beaverford,  March   1— both  Canadian  Pacific; 

Canadian  Planter,  Feb.  13;  Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  National. 
To  Avon  mouth. — Carmia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Feb.  28. 

To  Belfast. — Montrose,  Feb.  22;   Montclare,  March  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry. — Montrose.  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  22;  Lord  Downshire, 
Feb.  14;  Lord  Antrim,  Feb.  26— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Lord  Downshire,  Feb.  14;  Mclmore  Head,  Feb.  22— both  Head 
Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Bothwell,  March  1;  Minnedosa,  March  1;  Mont- 
clare, March  8— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  Feb.  22;  Salacia,  March  8— botlh  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Feb.  15  and  March  15;  Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Minnedosa, 
March  1 ;   Montclare,  March  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Beaverburn,  Feb.  10;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  15;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  22;  Beaver- 
ford, March  1;  Beaverhill,  March  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  Feb.  13; 
Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  21 ;  Manchester  Brigade,  Mardh  7 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  21. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bordeaux. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bremen. — Cairngowan,  Feb.  14;  Cairadhu,  Feb.  23 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverburn,  Feb.  10;  Melita,  Feb.  21;  Beaverhill,  March  8— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Kiel,  Feb.  20;  Grey  County,  Feb.  25— both  County  Line;  Cairngowan,  Feb. 
14;   Cairadhu,  Feb.  23— both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Italian  Port's.— Valleiluce,  Feb.  15;  Valperga,  Feb.  25;  Vallemarc,  March  10— all 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Scandinavlvn  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  about  Feb.  20. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Milvcrton,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Beechpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  13;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb. 
27— both  Canadian  National;  Spiica,  Feb.  21;  a  steamer,  March  7;  Hedrum,  March  7— all 
Ocean  Dominion. 
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From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld  —  Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea— Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  14. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Feb.  25. 

To  Liverpool.— Incem ore,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  13;  Doric,  Feb.  11  and  March  11; 
Regina,  Feb.  25— both  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  London.— Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  25;  Mississippi,  Feb.  11;  Megantic,  Feb.  18; 
Nortorian,  March  4 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Plymouth. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Havre.— Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  Australlvn  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  15;  Canadian  Leader,  Feb.  28 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  Feb.  12,  Feb.  26;  Nerissa,  Feb.  16— both  Red  Cross  Line; 
Sambro,  Feb.  16,  March  2;  Farnorth,  Feb.  22— both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  South  and  West  Coast  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  Feb.  15, 
March  1. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Fernfield,  Feb.  15,  March  1;  Farnorth,  Feb.  22— both  Far- 
quhar SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara.— Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14;   Canadian  Carrier,  Feb.  28— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  D'emeraka. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  22;  Lady  Nelson, 
March  8 — both  Canadian  National;  Frednes,  Feb.  14;  Spica,  Feb.  28 — both  Ocean  Dom- 
inion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  20;  Ottar,  March  6 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  23. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Runner, 
Feb.  28 — aill  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  Feb.  16;  Empress  of  France,  March  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaiisha, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Shanghai,  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Montana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  12. 
To  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  22. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Feb.  19. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin. — Golden  Cloud,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Co., 
Feb.  12. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Cie  Gle  Transatl antique,  Feb.  21. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  March  6. 

To  Liverpool,  Southampton,  London  and  Rotterlam. — Dinteldyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  13. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Fumess  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  Feb.  16. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Hamburg-American  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  March  1. 

To  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  and  Bridgetown,  Barbados. — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport, 
early  February. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  February. 
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TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

wmvUi-  :         LSI;'  ?.S3fef8"  \^  c 

Hong  Kong  as  a  Trading  Centre 

[Subjoined  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  Trade  with  South  China 
based  on  a  recent  extended  visit  to  Hong  Kong  in  the  interests  of  Canadian 
trade.] 

Shanghai,  January  3,  1929. — The  British  colony  of  Hong  Kong,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  China,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Canadian 
exporters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  British  territory  in  proximity  to 
the  Republic  of  China  and  the  important  adjacent  territories  of  French  Indo- 
China  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Established  in  1840  as  a  base  for  British  firms,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
traders  were  not  permitted  to  travel  in  China,  it  has  become  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  stable  business  communities  in  the  Far  East,  and  forms  an 
entrepot  to  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  areas  in  the  whole  of  China. 

The  area  served  extends  as  far  north  as  Foochow,  the  port  for  the  province 
of  Fukien,  and  including  the  ports  of  Amoy  and  Swatow. 
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These  three  ports  constitute  the  main  distributing  centres  from  the  coast 
inland  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai.  The  interior  of  South  China  is 
almost  wholly  supplied  from  Hong  Kong  through  Canton,  the  capital  of  Kwang  • 
tung  province,  situated  90  miles  from  Hong  Kong  and  connected  by  rail  and 
by  numerous  river  steamship  lines. 

To  the  south,  distribution  is  made  to  the  ports  of  Haiphong  and  Hanoi  in 
French  Indo-China,  where  connection  is  made  by  rail  to  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan  in  southwest  China,  from  whence  trade  routes  radiate  throughout 
the  whole  of  southwestern  China,  and  west  to  the  wealthy  provinces  of  Szechuan. 
To  the  southwest — two  days  from  Hong  Kong  by  steamer — lie  the  Philippine 
Islands,  served  through  the  progressive  port  of  Manila;  and  further  south,  Hong 
Kong  maintains  direct  steamship  service  with  Saigon,  the  chief  port  of  French 
Indo-China,  and  with  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Malay  archipelago. 

It  will  be  realized  therefore  that,  with  Canada's  Pacific  coast  within 
seventeen  days'  sailing  of  Hong  Kong,  as  compared  with  Europe  thirty-five  to 
forty-five  days  away,  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  available  trade  should  be 
obtained  by  Canada. 

CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS 

The  climate  of  Hong  Kong  and  South  China  is  similar  to  that  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  with  temperatures  varying  from  65°  to  95°  F.  throughout  the  year, 
the  seasons  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Dominion. 

As  a  result  of  the  equable  climate,  trading  and  industry  continues  unin- 
terrupted throughout  the  year,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  Chinese 
from  the  vicinity  of  Canton  constitute  the  majority  of  Chinese  who  migrate 
to  foreign  countries,  Western  ideas,  customs  and  industrial  methods  are  perhaps 
more  developed  in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  China.  Practically  all  orders 
for  foreign  machinery,  installations,  public  utilities  and  industrial  requirement 
of  South  China's  hinterland  are  placed  through  British  and  foreign  firms  estab- 
lished in  Hong  Kong. 

HONG  KONG  A  FREE  PORT 

Hong  Kong  has  always  been  a  free  port  and  it  has  therefore  been  possible 
to  carry  large  stocks  of  foreign  products  in  the  colony  which  can  be  seen  and 
purchased  on  the  spot  by  Chinese  buyers  from  the  interior.  This  colony,  eighty 
years  ago  a  small  British  trading  community,  has  progressed  to  the  fourth 
largest  port  in  the  world,  judged  by  tonnage  of  vessels. 

In  this  connection  a  comparison  of  considerable  interest  was  made  in  1924, 
in  a  report  submitted  by  the  Hong  Kong  Colonial  Government,  in  which  foreign- 
going  tonnage,  excluding  junks,  showed  clearances  in  Hong  Kong  of  35,470,000 
tons,  with  London  32,500,000  tons,  and  New  York  37,700,000  tons.  To  cope 
with  this  large  tonnage,  the  port  of  Hong  Kong  possesses  extensive  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  works,  dry-docks,  and  storage  warehouses  which  are  thoroughly 
up  to  Western  standards.  In  addition,  important  Government  dockyards  and 
repair  depots  are  maintained  for  the  service  of  the  British  navy  in  Far  Eastern 
waters. 

HONG  KONG  A  COMMERCIAL  AND  BANKING  CENTRE 

From  a  commercial  standpoint,  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong  is  recognized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  banking  establishments  such  as  the  Chartered 
Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China;  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Cor- 
poration; the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  Ltd.;  the  American  Express  Co.,  Inc.; 
Banque  Franco-Chinoise  Pour  le  Commerce  et  L'Industrie;  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  Ltd.;  and  the  Netherlands-Indishe  Bank.  In  addition,  practically  every 
important  shipping  company  in  the  world  has  branches  in  the  colony. 
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POPULATION  SERVED  BY  HONG  KONG 

The  territory  tributary  to  Hong  Kong  is  estimated  to  serve  a  population  in 
South  China  and  contiguous  countries  of  approximately  one  hundred  million, 
and  with  the  steady  infiltration  of  Western  ideas  and  methods,  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  enormous'  population  is  steadily  increasing,  providing  a  market 
which  Canada,  by  virtue  of  its  geographical  situation,  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  serve. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that,  from  a  trading 
standpoint,  the  Republic  of  China  really  constitutes  a  number  of  different 
countries,  and  of  these  South  China,  based  on  Hong  Kong,  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  most  important,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  Canadian  firms,  is  of 
first  importance  as  a  potential  field  for  development  in  the  Far  East. 

CHIEF  IMPORTS  INTO  SOUTH  CHINA 

It  is  estimated  that  South  China  imports  approximately  85  per  cent  of  her 
total  industrial  requirements,  including  machinery  and  manufactured  goods  of 
all  kinds,  and  as  a  result  practically  all  exporting  countries  have  either  estab- 
lished branches  of  their  own  nationals  in  Hong  Kong,  or  operate  through  one 
of  the  numerous  general  import  and  export  houses  resident  in  South  China. 

Among  the  chief  imports  into  Hong  Kong  for  local  use  and  distribution  to 
the  interior  are  flour;  canned  meats,  vegetables  and  fruits;  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits;  industrial  machinery  of  all  kinds;  road  making  and  building  machinery 
and  materials;  electrical  and  gas  appliances;  motor  chassis  and  motor  trucks; 
automotive  accessories;  paper  of  all  kinds;  rubber  manufactures;  chemicals  and 
drugs;  chemical  fertilizers;  hardware  and  small  agricultural  tools;  sawn  lumber 
and  flooring;  non-ferrous  metals  and  ores.  Canada's  interest  in  Hong  Kong  up 
to  the  present  has  chiefly  been  in  foodstuffs;  ilour;  sulphate  of  ammonia;  knitted 
goods;  and  various  small  manufactured  articles. 

There  are  no  official  statistics,  but  it  is  estimated  by  the  Hong  Kong  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  reliable  authorities  that  Hong  Kong's  imports, 
including  re-exports,  amounted  in  1927  to  approximately  £54,000,000.  The 
chief  sources  of  supply  were  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Canada,  British  India,  and  France,  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy  and 
Belgium  showing  steady  gains  in  the  list  of  u  other  countries." 

CHIEF  EXPORTS 

Hong  Kong,  through  its  excellent  steamship  connections  with  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world,  has  developed  rapidly  within  recent  years  as  a 
collecting  and  shipping  point  for  all  export  commodities  produced  throughout 
South  China.  The  chief  commodities  exported  from  Hong  Kong  to  the  Pacific 
seaboard  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  via  the  Pacific  are:  raw  silk,  silk 
piece  goods,  waste  silk;  cassia;  chinaware;  fans,  bamboo  and  Chinese  paper 
goods;  firecrackers;  ginger;  matting;  rattan  seagrass  and  reed  furniture;  rice; 
soy;  sugar;  tea;  and  mineral  ores. 

Practically  all  large  producers  of  exportable  commodities  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  China  and  Indo-China  maintain  agents  in  Hong  Kong,  who  in 
turn  are  in  close  touch  with  the  chief  foreign  exporting  firms.  This  enables 
prospective  buyers  to  establish  ready  contact  and  complete  buying  arrange- 
ments under  extremely  satisfactory  conditions. 

TYPE  OF  REPRESENTATION 

Though  certain  manufacturers  of  world-wide  fame  maintain  branch  offices 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  usual  method  of  representation  is  through  local  agents  special- 
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izing  in  certain  allied  lines,  or  on  a  commission  basis  through  long-established 
foreign  import  and  export  houses,  the  commission  varying  with  the  commodity 
from  2\  to  10  per  cent.  These  agents  usually  operate  on  a  draft-against- 
production-of-documents  basis,  30  to  90  days. 

The  use  of  irrevocable  letters  of  credit  is  not  favoured  by  the  better  class 
of  firms  or  even  by  banks  in  the  Far  East  ;  the  term  irrevocable  is  not  under- 
stood in  the  same  strict  sense  as  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 

One  method  of  representation  employed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  British, 
Continental  and,  in  some  cases,  American  firms,  is  that  of  appointing  a  man 
from  the  home  factory  who  becomes  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  agent  on  the  spot.  This  representative  is  given  office  accom- 
modation, the  services  of  the  selling  organization,  and  acts  as  the  expert  advisor 
and  factory  contact  for  the  agent  concerned,  his  salary  and  travelling  expenses 
only  being  for  the  account  of  the  home  manufacturer. 

"  This  system  has  proved  very  successful  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Far 
East,  and  tends  to  obviate  cable  errors,  documentary  disputes,  and  those  prob- 
lems in  export  work  which  continually  arise  in  countries  situated  a  long  distance 
from  the  source  of  supply. 

Canadian  firms  who  are  prepared  to  enter  into  this  market  on  the  above 
basis  would  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  aggressive  and  financially  sound  import 
houses  with  strong  Chinese  connections  to  co-operate  with  them. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  past  years  to  place  agencies  in  Shanghai  covering 
not  only  Central  China  but  South  China  and  Manchuria;  but  when  it  is  realized 
that  Hong  Kong  is  three  days  by  fast  steamer  from  Shanghai,  and  that  business 
is  done  in  many  respects  on  a  different  basis  from  that  of  other  ports  in  China, 
the  necessity  will  be  realized  of  confining,  whenever  possible,  agencies  in  South 
China  to  firms  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  carrying  of  large  stocks  by  import  firms,  either  on  consignment  or  by 
outright  purchase,  is  not  usually  favoured  in  South  China,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  each  foreign  import  house  usually  operates  with  a  certain  number  of 
Chinese  dealers  or  distributors,  and  the  presence  of  substantial  stocks  arouses  a 
suspicion  in  their  minds  that  sales  may  be  made  direct  from  stock  and  thus 
conflict  with  their  own  particular  contact  with  the  retail  trade.  This  situation 
actually  provides  a  useful  sales  point  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  in  view  of 
the  comparatively  rapid  delivery  from  Canadian  points  to  Hong  Kong.  Manu- 
facturers even,  in  Eastern  Canada  can  ship  to  Hong  Kong  well  within  one 
month,  whereas  European  suppliers  require  on  an  average  from  two  to  three 
months. 

A  list  of  general  import  and  commission  houses,  together  with  the  com- 
modities they  handle  in  South  China,  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  on  application  (quoting  file  No. 
28605-18). 

BANKING  AND  CREDITS 

The  various  chartered  banks  in  Canada  have  close  affiliations  with  all 
leading  banks  established  in  the  Far  East,  and  reports  on  China  firms  may  be 
readily  obtained. 

Shipments  are  usually  made  on  a  basis  of  draft  against  production  of  docu- 
ments at  port  of  destination.  The  use  of  drafts  against  acceptance  is  not 
usual,  and  is  to  be  deprecated  in  shipments  to  the  Far  East.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  agencies  as  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's  do  not  operate  in 
China  and,  owing  to  the  troubled  conditions  during  the  past  few  years,  it  has 
been  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  judgments  against  firms  of  any 
nationality  other  than  those  which  have  retained  their  own  consular  courts. 

It  is  the  custom,  particularly  with  the  leading  British  banks  in  China, 
where  drafts  are  drawn  for  payment  against  production  of  documents,  to  issue 
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to  the  importer  in  the  republic,  when  he  is  a  reputable  client  of  the  bank,  what 
is  known  as  a  "  trust  receipt."  This  enables  the  China  importer  to  secure  his 
goods  from  the  customs  authorities  and  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
bank,  from  10  to  60  days  to  make  payment.  This  does  not  absolve  the  bank 
from  its  responsibility  to  the  foreign  shipper  as  regards  payment;  it  is  simply 
an  accommodation  designed  to  assist  trade. 

Canadian  firms  have  on  occasion  expressed  considerable  concern  at  the  non- 
remittance  of  funds  immediately  after  arrival  of  goods.  The  above  explanation 
aids  them  in  understanding  requests  from  China  shippers  for  documents  to  be 
forwarded  against  payment  at  30  or  60  days.  Though  this  may  appear  to  be 
a  request  for  credit,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  bank  in  China  remains 
responsible,  and  that  the  credit  facilities  are  rendered  by  the  bank  here  and 
not  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  stable  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  year  in  South 
China  have  resulted  in  longer  credits  being  granted,  particularly  by  British. 
German  and  Continental  firms,  and  in  the  case  of  new  commodities  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  meet  this  situation  if  a  permanent  market  is  to  be 
obtained.  In  addition,  accurate  data  regarding  the  financial  standing  of  firms 
is  more  readily  available  in  South  China  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  firms  in  Hong  Kong  have  been 
established  for  many  years,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  members  of  the 
Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  in  turn  is  represented  on 
the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Colonial  Government. 

SOURCES  OF  TRADE  INFORMATION 

For  general  information  on  Hong  Kong  and  its  contacts  with  South  China, 
the  Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  offered  its  services  to 
Canadian  inquirers,  and  co-operates  very  fully  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  China,  Boards  of  trade,  manufacturers'  associations  and  other 
interested  inquirers  are  referred  to  this  excellent  organization  for  any  matters 
which  require  special  local  knowledge  or  that  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  activities. 

For  the  Philippines,  the  Manila  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  works  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Trade  Commissioner,  and  will  welcome  inquiries  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  maintain  their  own  representatives  in 
both  Hong  Kong  and  Manila,  who  are  in  close  contact  with  the  local  trade 
situation. 

For  Indo-China,  H.B.M.  Consul-General  at  Saigon  in  southern  Indo-China, 
and  the  Vice-Consul  at  Haiphong  in  northern  Indo-China,  are  prepared  to 
furnish  information  relating  to  trade  matters  to  Canadian  firms. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS  ON  DOCUMENTATION 

The  following  leaflets  on  Documentation  have  recently  been  published  by 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce: — 

No.   6-B:  "Shipping  Routes  to  South  Africa  where  Tariff  Preference  is  involved." 
No.  58-B:  "Documentation  for  Netherlands  India." 
No.  76    :  "  Documentation  for  Uruguay." 
No.  77    :  "Documentation  for  Chile." 

Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing  leaflets 
on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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KOREA  AS  A  MARKET 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Import  Trade 

MINERAL  OILS 

The  consumption  of  all  grades  of  mineral  oils  has  shown  a  steady  increase 
during  1928.  Unlike  Japan,  where  the  abundance  of  hydro-electric  power 
makes  it  possible  to  have  electric  light  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  country, 
kerosene  for  illuminating  purposes  is  still  the  most  important  petroleum  product 
in  Chosen.  The  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes  is  slowly  becoming  more 
general,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  principal  towns.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  living  conditions  in  agricultural 
districts  through  extensive  irrigation  schemes.  This  has  caused  a  larger  con- 
sumption of  kerosene  for  lighting  purposes,  and  so  more  than  counteracts  any 
decrease  in  the  consumption  as  a  result  of  electrical  development.  The  con- 
sumption of  other  grades  of  oil  is  also  increasing.  Road  improvements  and 
cheaper  cars  have  combined  towards  a  greater  volume  of  motor  traffic,  and  as 
a  result  gasolene  imports  are  steadily  increasing.  The  consumption  of  heavy 
and  semi-refined  light  oils  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  fishing  industry, 
where  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  equip  small  fishing  boats  with  Diesel  engines, 
and  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  oil  suitable  to  this  class  of  engine  may  be 
expected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inland  trade  for  fuel  and  Diesel  engine  oils 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  sundry  electric  generating  plants  and  irrigation 
works  equipped  with  Diesel  engines  for  generating  and  pumping  purposes. 

Due  to  general  improvements  which  are  taking  place  within  the  country, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  consumption  of  petroleum  products  will 
increase,  especially  along  the  lines  of  gasolene  and  oils  suitable  for  small  motors. 

DYES,  PIGMENTS,  COATINGS,  AND  FILLING  MATERIALS 

The  imports  of  these  articles  in  1927  were  as  follows: — 


From  J apan  Foreign 

Kin  Yen  Kin  Yen 

Dyes                                            581,904  485,564  2,534  5,125 

Inks     325,570  23,424  19,952 

Varnish                                         83,586  60,735  625  1,984 

Paint                                           777,292  323,709  13,526  6,095 

Other                                               ....  995,821  ....  17,628 


(1  kin  equals  1J  lb.) 

Nearly  all  the  dyes  shown  under  foreign  importations  come  from  Germany, 
while  the  varnishes  and  paints  have  Great  Britain  as  their  source  of  origin. 
The  inks  are  shown  as  coming  mainly  from  China,  as  well  as  the  various  items 
which  go  to  make  up  "  other  importations 

FERTILIZERS 

Until  a  few  years  ago  natural  fertilizers  only  were  used  in  Chosen,  but  due 
to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  the  growing  of  rice, 
and  to  the  fact  that  more  modern  methods  of  fertilizing  are  being  taught,  the 
farmers  have  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  systematic  use  of  imported  fer- 
tilizers, especially  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  has  shown  a  remarkable 
increase  during  the  last  few  years.    Imports  during  the  year  1927  are  shown 

as:~  Picul  Yen 

Beancake  and  other  cake   2,245,000  9,297,000 

Sulphate  of  ammonia   539,000  5,051,276 

Compounded  fertilizers   582,000  1,837,000 
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Beancake  is  imported  mostly  from  Manchuria;  the  other  two  from  Japan. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  18  per  cent  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  com- 
pounded fertilizers  imported  from  Japan  have  their  origin  in  foreign  sources  of 
supply,  probably  the  largest  percentage  coming  from  Germany. 

There  is  a  small  production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Chosen,  with  a  fac- 
tory under  construction  for  the  production  of  this  commodity  from  the  air.  This, 
it  is  stated,  will  eventually  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  tons  annually.  Schemes 
of  this  nature  in  Japan  proper  have  not  met  with  very  great  success,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Chosen  will  be  dependent  on  outside  sources  for  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  for  some  time  to  come. 

CHEMICALS 

The  importation  of  the  main  chemicals  for  the  year  1927  are  as  follows:  — 

Kin  Yen 

Soda  ash  and  sodium  carbonate   2,325,201  163,214 

Caustic  soda   3,805,565  520,635 

Cyanide  of  potash  and  soda   314,980  92,348 

Of  the  270,446  kin  of  foreign  soda  ash  imported,  China  is  shown  as  having 
supplied  214,153,  while  the  importation  from  Great  Britain  is  given  as  55,956. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  a  large  portion  of  that  shown  as  coming  from  China  is 
really  British  soda  ash,  imported  through  China.  Great  Britain  is  the  main 
.source  of  supply  for  foreign  cyanide  of  potash  and  soda,  being  credited  with 
159,689  kin  as  against  151,100  kin  from  the  United  States.  This  chemical  is 
used  mainly  in  connection  with  the  gold-mining  industry.  Caustic  soda  is 
employed  in  Chosen  principally  in  domestic  household  activities,  mainly  in  the 
washing  of  clothes.  There  are  a  number  of  small  glass  factories  in  Chosen,  but 
the  consumption  of  caustic  soda  is  not  very  large  in  this  industry,  as  the  main 
part  of  the  domestic  demand  for  window  and  other  glass  is  taken  care  of  by 
imports  from  Japan. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  MOTOR  CYCLES 

The  trade  in  motor  cars  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  manufacturers, 
who  supply  the  demand  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  branch  plants  in 
Japan.  Direct  imports  are  steadily  falling  off,  while  shipments  from  Japan  are 
on  the  increase.  The  Ford  organization  is  located  at  Yokohama,  and  General 
Motors,  Limited,  have  an  assembling  plant  at  Osaka.  Of  the  total  value  of 
motor  cars  imported  from  Japan  during  this  period,  the  value  of  those  shipped 
from  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  amounted  to  750,264  yen,  while  those  sent  from 
Osaka  and  Kobe  had  a  value  of  891,176  yen  in  the  returns.  Of  the  direct 
imports  valued  at  112,229  yen,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  80.785  yen. 

The  direct  trade  in  motor  cycles  and  parts  is  shared  almost  equally  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  the  former  country  being 
shown  as  22,618  yen,  those  from  the  latter  country  as  28,967  yen. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  total  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  from  Japan  in  1927  were 
(in  yen):  bars  and  rods,  3,443,872;  plates  and  sheets,  879,896;  tinned  plate, 
115,547;  galvanized  sheets,  2.957,848;  pipes  and  tubes,  1,008,957.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  30  per  cent  of  these  products  consists  of  foreign  material 
entered  through  Japanese  custom  ports,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  which 
are  almost  entirely  of  Japanese  manufacture.  In  addition  to  the  above  items, 
there  is  also  a  large  direct  importation  of  rails  from  Continental  sources.  The 
figures  relating  to  direct  foreign  purchases  show  that  of  the  total  importation  of 
708,449  kin  of  "  bars,  rods,  angles,  etc.",  valued  at  65,372  yen,  Great  Britain 
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supplied  these  to  the  value  of  26,349  yen,  Germany  13,407  yen,  and  the  United 
States  23,643  yen;  "plates  and  sheets"  1,163,857  kin,  valued  at  55,503  yen, 
with  Belgium  as  the  chief  supplier.  Tinned  iron  and  steel  sheets  were  imported 
to  the  value  of  52,201  yen,  with  practically  the  whole  quantity  coming  from 
Great  Britain.  Pipes  and  tubes  to  the  value  of  202,808  yen  are  credited  to 
Germany  out  of  a  total  importation  of  1,527,451  kin  valued  at  252,444  yen. 


MACHINERY 

The  imports  of  machinery  for  the  years  1926  and  1927  were,  according  to 
the  customs  returns: — 

1927  1926 

Yen  Yen 

From  Japan                                                                  8,265,332  6,856,204 

From  other  sources                                                        1,155,051  894,360 

9,420,383  7,750,564 

The  following  are  the  principal  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  above 

figures  during  the  year  1927.  These  values  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  types  of  machinery: — 

Yen 

Boilers   286,000 

Locomotives  and  parts   1,371,000 

Dynamos,  etc   574,000 

Other  motive  machinery   1,189,000 

Sewing  machines   539,000 

Pumps   574,000 

Lathes,  etc   223,000 

Dredges   192,000 

Printing  machines   73,000 

Others,  not  specified   4,399,383 

9,420,383 

The  direct  imports  in  1927  from  countries  other  than  Japan  are  given  as 
follows: — 


Boilers  

Locomotives  and  parts  

Dynamos,  etc  

Other  motive  machinery  

Sewing  machines  

Pumps  

Others,  not  specified  , 

The  total  value  of  foreign  machinery  entering  Chosen  is  considerably 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  these  figures,  a  good  deal  of  it  going  through  the 
Japan  Customs.  It  is  impossible  to  get  exact  information  on  the  point,  but 
general  inquiries  seem  to  show  that  the  value  of  American  machinery  thus 
imported  reaches  a  very  large  figure. 

Active  attention  is  being  paid  in  Korea  to  the  extension  of  railways  and 
roads,  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power,  harbour  works,  and  the  recla- 
mation of  land.  The  work  to  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  these  schemes 
naturally  entails  the  purchase  of  considerable  quantities  of  engineering  materials 
and  machinery,  and,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  orders 
naturally  goes  to  Japan,  in  this  market  there  should  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Canadian  machinery  firms. 

EXPLOSIVES 

The  demand  for  foreign  explosives  is  more  or  less  confined  to  the  mining 
industry.   The  requirements  for  engineering  undertakings  are  met  by  the  pro- 

78043—2 


Great 

United 

Britain 

States 

Germany 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

33,197 

23,016 

210,157 

2',706 

7,057 

15,338 

3,811 

13,000 

15,930 

475,395 

6,110 

16,555 

6,847 

29,884 

153,670 

101,041 
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ducts  of  Japanese  factories.  The  total  imports  of  explosives  have  been  increas- 
ing gradually  during  recent  years,  due  to  the  activity  in  construction  undertak- 
ings of  various  kinds.   The  total  imports  during  1927  were: — 

Yen 


Dynamite  and  gelignite   622,000 

Detonators   54,000 

Blasting  fuses   135,000 

Powder   131,000 

Other   42,000 


Total   984,000 


Foreign  imports  in  the  above  total  are  estimated  at  335,060  yen.  The 
largest  share  is  credited  to  Germany,  with  small  quantities  of  dynamite  and 
gelignite,  and  fuses  coming  from  Great  Britain. 

COTTON 

Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  Chosen  for  a  considerable  time,  but  it  was 
not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  the  production  was  sufficient  to  meet  domestic 
requirements.  The  cultivation  of  American  cotton  was  started  in  1906,  and 
through  State  encouragement  the  area  devoted  to  the  growing  of  both  foreign 
and  domestic  species  was  increased  from  90,000  acres  in  1910  to  502,000  in  1927 
with  an  estimated  yield  in  that  year  of  1,612,000  piculs.  The1  importation  of 
foreign  cotton  is  small,  being  placed  at  127,000  piculs  in  1927,  of  which  about 
25  per  cent  is  said  to  be  American  and  the  balance  of  Indian  origin. 

With  the  improvement  in  cotton  growing,  a  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  equipments  of  domestic  spinning  mills.  A  well-equipped  mill 
at  Fusan  is  operating  16,200  spindles  and  some  700  looms,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  they  will  make  an  addition  of  700  spindles  and  100  looms  during 
1929.  The  1927  output  of  this  mill  is  estimated  at  78,000  bales  of  cotton  yarn 
and  1,900  bales  of  cotton  cloth. 

RICE 

Although  rice  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  raised  in 
Chosen,  a  large  quantity  is  imported  in  order  to  replace  the  domestic  article 
exported  to  Japan.  In  1927  imports  amounted  to  1,985,938  piculs  valued  at 
17,499,643  yen.  Owing  to  the  exemption  from  duty  of  imported  rice  coming 
into  Japan  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  the  bulk  of  the  above 
quantity,  or  1,860,344  piculs,  was  passed  through  the  customs  in  Japan  and 
thereby  lost  its  identity  as  far  as  the  country  of  origin  is  concerned.  Of  the 
125,594  piculs  imported  direct  from  foreign  countries,  China  supplied  the  bulk, 
followed  by  French  Indo-China,  and  British  India  and  Siam. 

SOLE  LEATHER,  FRESH  HERRING,  ETC. 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  65,247  yen  worth  of 
sole  leather  imported  during  1927.  From  Asiatic  Russia  came  most  of  the 
fresh  herring,  salted  fish  and  dried  fish.  These  imports  were  valued  at  97,478 
yen. 

TOBACCO 

Smoking  is  universal  among  the  Koreans  irrespective  of  age  or  sex,  and 
although  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  carried  on  more  or  less  extensively  all  over 
the  peninsula,  it  is  necessary  to  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  leaf  annually. 
The  importation  and  sale  of  tobacco  are  State  monopolies,  and  as  well  as  selling 
leaf  tobacco  and  a  variety  of  cigarettes,  they  manufacture  cut  tobacco  in  their 
own  factories.  Foreign  tobacco  (in  the  leaf)  imported  was  valued  at  3,575,695 
yen,  and  the  chief  sources  of  supply  were:  China,  1,512,550;  British  India, 
303,624;  Philippines,  467,330;  United  States,  1,292.047. 
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LUMBER 


There  is  a  large  import  of  foreign  lumber  into  Chosen,  but  this  business  is 
evidently  controlled  through  Shanghai  merchants,  as  the  following  figures,  which 
give  the  imports  during  1927  of  various  classes  of  lumber,  illustrate: — 

Cubic  Feet  Yen 

Wood  in  natural  state                                                 4,977,779  2,911,048 

Sawn  timber                                                               1,714,482  1,973,672 

Planks                                                                          830,887  1,749,960 

Piculs 

Railway  sleepers                                                             59,424  98,609 

United  Asiatic 

China         States  Russia 
In  Cubic  Feet 

Wood  in  natural  state                                       4,489,032       111,119  376,455 

Sawn  timber   1,708,656  5,746 

Planks   829,461 

Railway  sleepers   59,424     

Value  in  yen                                              6,357,715        99,455  276,119 

In  addition  to  the  above  foreign  imports,  the  returns  show  lumber  to  the 
value  of  3,868,280  yen  as  coming  in  from  Japan,  a  large  quantity  of  which  must 
be  transhipments  through  Japanese  ports. 


CONCLUSION 


The'  market  for  foreign  commodities  in  Chosen  is  very  restricted.  The 
industrial  development  of  the  country  is  in  its  infancy,  and  the  purchasing 
power  on  the  average  is  so  low  that  what  is  a  daily  necessity  to  a  Westerner  is 
a  luxury  to  the  Korean.  There  are,  however,  large  public  works  undertakings, 
in  which  large  quantities  of  machinery,  etc.,  are  required  annually  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  peninsula,  and  as  the  development  goes  on  there  should  be  a  large 
natural  growth  in  the  trade  of  the  country  in  which  foreign  imports  should  have 
their  part  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane. 

Chosen  is  essentially  a  price  market,  with  keen  competition  encountered  on 
every  hand.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  while  the  preference  of  those  buying 
may  be  for  the  more  expensive  and  perhaps  better-quality  article,  it  is  always 
difficult  for  those  responsible  to  support  their  preference  convincingly,  and  there 
is  also  the  fear  that  the  appliance  may  become  obsolete  before  the  extra  outlay 
has  been  repaid  by  service. 

Orders,  if  not  placed  direct,  are  mainly  given  through  Japanese  import 
houses  who  have  branches  in  all  the  leading  countries.  One  method  suggested 
for  obtaining  part  of  the  business  which  is  at  present  being  placed  in  foreign 
countries  is  for  Canadian  firms  to  spare  no  effort  in  endeavouring  to  interest 
New  York  branches  of  the  principal  Japanese  import  houses  in  Canadian  com- 
modities suitable  for  the  Chosen  market.  United  States  and  German  travelling 
representatives  pay  periodical  calls  on  the  import  houses  located  in  Chosen,  and 
also  on  those  responsible  for  the  letting  of  contracts,  bringing  to  their  notice  the 
particular  advantage  of  the  products  of  the  firm  they  represent.  Of  course, 
unless  a  firm  had  a  man  making  an  extended  trip  through  the  Far  East,  the 
business  possibly  would  not  warrant  the  outlay  necessary  to  send  a  man  on  a 
special  journey  to  Chosen.  But  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  group  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  get  together  and  arrange  for  a  permanent  representative 
in  the  office  of  one  of  the  large  Japanese  import  houses  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  interests  of  the  group  of  manufacturers. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  TRADE   OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


The'  first  impression  created  by  the  returns  of  overseas  trade  for  1928, 
which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  British  Government,  is  the  similarity  of 
the  aggregate  figures  to  those  of  1927.  Further  examination,  however,  shows 
that  there  is  an  important  difference  in  favour  of  1928  in  so  far  that  whereas 
1928  witnessed  a  decrease  of  £4,400,000  in  the  value  of  foreign  manufactured 
goods  imported,  exports  of  manufactured  goods  of  United  Kingdom  production 
increased  by  £14,500,000  during  the  same  period.  Indeed,  this  position  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  slight  improvement  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  characterized  the  trade  of  the  year. 

The  broad  points  are  that  the  small  net  decrease  in  the  aggregate  value 
of  trade  during  the  year,  which  amounted  to  approximately  £9,500,000,  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  drop  of  £21,000,000  which  took  place  in  the  value 
of  imports,  and  that  total  exports  were  up  by  nearly  £12,000,000.  Moreover, 
exports  of  United  Kingdom  products  actually  increased  by  over  £14,000,000 
because  the  smaller  growth  in  the  combined  export  figures  is  caused  by  a  decline 
of  £2,500,000  in  re-exports  of  imported  merchandise. 

The  net  result  of  the  various  figures  is  a  reduction  of  £33,000,000  in  the 
preponderance  of  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  for  last  year,  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessor.  For  purposes  of  information  it  seems  interesting  to  repro- 
duce the  totals  for  the  two  previous  years,  and  also  for  1913: — 


It  also  appears  useful  to  again  refer  to  the  position  whereby  the  so-called 
"  adverse  balance  "  is  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  counterbalanced  by 
the  also  so-called  "  invisible  exports "  which  represent  services  supplied  by 
British  capital  in  the  shape  of  income  from  foreign  investments,  shipping,  and 
commissions  earned.  At  one  time  the  returns  from  these  sources  left  a  con- 
siderable margin  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Recently,  however,  they 
have  upon  several  occasions  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  the  credit  balance 
had  practically  disappeared. 

In  recent  years  the  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  appearance  of  the  trade  returns  an  estimated  balance  sheet.  This  is  not 
yet  available,  so  it  is  uncertain  at  present  if  Great  Britain  actually  made  any 
money  in  1928  or  overdrew  its  account. 

The  detailed  totals  of  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  three  years  are 


II 


Overseas  Trade 


Total  Exports    Excess  of  Imports 


1928 
1927 
1926 
1913 


£843,779,946  £353,160,408 

832,034,102  386,307,048 

778,541,877  462,819,400 

634,820,326  133,914,413 


reproduced  as  follows: — 


1926 
£1,241,361,277 


1927 


1928 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports  


053,046,909 
125,494,968 


£1,218,314,150 
709,081,263 
122,952,839 


£1,196,940,354 
723,427,455 
120,352,491 


Total 


£2,019,903,154 


£2,050,348,252 


£2,040,720,300 


As  regards  imports,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  decreased  value  is 
due  to  the  drop  which  took  place  in  the  prices  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  raw 
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materials.  An  apparently  less  satisfactory  feature  is  the  contraction  of 
£17,000,000  in  the  imports  of  raw  materials  because  it  points  to  less  industrial 
activity.  This  reduction,  however,  is  practically  accounted  for  by  two  inci- 
dents: the  end  of  the  import  of  coal  contracted  for  during  the  strike  of  1926, 
and  which  represented  £6,000,000;  and  the  heavy  fall  which  occurred  in  the 
price  of  rubber,  which  was  responsible  for  a  decrease  of  £11,000,000.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  imports  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  were  nearly 
£4,500,000  less  than  in  1927,  and  the  main  cause  was  the  decline  of  £10,000,000 
in  receipts  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

Concerning  exports  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, reference  to  the  detailed  tables  shows  that  the  contraction  of  £6,000,000 
under  the  head  of  "  raw  materials  "  is  completely  represented  by  a  reduction 
of  £6,400,000  in  the  value  of  coal  exported. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  to  the  welcome  expansion  of  £14,500,000 
in  exports  of  British  manufactured  goods.  The  published  tables  disclose  that 
the  chief  increase  recorded  was  one  of  £11,000,000  in  new  ships.  The  drop  in 
receipts  of  imported  iron  and  steel  manufactures  did  not,  however,  create  any 
corresponding  growth  in  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  product,  which  were 
actually  less  by  £2,500,000  than  in  1927. 

Fluctuations  in  price  must  of  course  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
separate  items.  With  this  proviso,  other  points  which  call  for  comment  are 
increases  of  £4,000,000  in  machinery,  £2,000,000  in  chemicals,  £2,500,000  in 
miscellaneous  textile  materials  (mainly  artificial  silk),  and  £1,000,000  in 
leather  manufactures.  The  chief  decreases  were  in  non-ferrous  metals  and 
manufactures  (£3,500,000)  and  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  (£3,500,000). 

A  table  showing  the  grand  totals  of  the  summarized  headings  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  reproduced  below: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1926,  1927,  AND  1928 


(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.j. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  529,788,541       £   538,526,621       £  531,912,557 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured  392,183,456  351,739,719  334,819,690 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. .  314,682.305  322,412,540  318,016.455 

Animals,  not  for  food   2,154,784  2,653,196  3,064,520 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles   2,552,191  3,009,074  9,127,132 


Total   £1,241,361,277       £1,218,341,150  £1,196,940,354 


(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £     50,457,311  £     52,278,502  £  54,271,761 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured   47,162,351  76,352,169  70,168,532 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured. .  ..  539,340,935  563,913,782  578,628,519 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,716,720  1,898,016  1,995,333 

Parcel  post   14,360,592  14,638,794  18,363,310 


Total   £   653,046,909       £   709,081,263       £  723,427,455 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £     26,367,063  £     26,513,813  £  27,538,156 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanu- 
factured  73,812,964  71.232.989  66,494,479 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..   .  25,181,118  25.046.387  26,039,322 

Animals,  not  for  food   133,823  159,650  280,534 

Total   £   125,194,968  £    122,952,839  £  120,352,491 
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IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN   FOOD  AND  RAW   MATERIALS  IN  1928 

The  statistics  of  foreign  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1928  are  accom- 
panied by  tables  giving  the  unrevised  totals  of  the  imports  of  most  important 
articles  of  food  and  of  raw  materials  which  were  imported  in  1928,  supple- 
mented by  figures  giving  quantities  and  values  furnished  by  leading  countries 
of  supply.  Similar  details  are  included  regarding  the  exports  of  particular 
United  Kingdom  products,  the  figures  in  all  cases  being  subject  to  final 
revision. 

As  cereals,  provisions,  and  certain  raw  materials  still  constitute  the  pre- 
ponderance' of  Canada's  export  trade  to  Great  Britain,  this  prompt  issue  of  the 
previous  year's  results  is  particularly  useful  to  Canada.  In  consequence,  the  cus- 
tomary table  has  been  prepared  and  attached  to  this  report,  showing  the  pro- 
portion supplied  by  Canada  of  the  commodities  in  the  list  in  which  Canada  is 
interested.   The  tables  speak  for  themselves,  but  a  few  remarks  seem  apposite. 

As  a  whole  the  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  bumper  crop  of 
cereals  which  the  Dominion  enjoyed  in  the  autumn  of  1927  led  to  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  supplied,  although  values  were  somewhat 
less,  and  was  also  responsible  for  larger  shipments  of  barley  and  oats. 

In  the  case  of  flour,  the  results  are  flattering  to  Canada.  Although  there 
was  a  decrease  of  2,000,000  cwts.  in  total  receipts,  Canada's  contribution  fell 
away  by  only  250,000  cwts. 

In  dairy  products  the  year  was  frankly  a  disappointing  one.  The  total 
imports  of  bacon  went  up  by  about  350,000  cwts.  Canadian  participation  was, 
however,  reduced  from  503,000  cwts.  to  306,000  cwts.  The  cause  is  a  special 
one — the  aftermath  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government  in  pro- 
hibiting the  import  of  dressed  hogs  from  Continental  Europe — as  a  result  of 
which  the  countries  concerned  have  been  converting  the  meat  into  bacon  and 
practically  dumping  it  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  Canadian  producers  to  maintain  their  full  shipments 
when  prices  in  this  country  are  unprofitable,  the  absence  of  the  usual  stocks 
of  Canadian  bacon  is  regrettable  at  a  time  when  special  efforts  are  being  made 
to  increase  the  sale  of  Empire  products. 

The  decline  in  shipments  of  Canadian  butter  to  the  vanishing  point  is  also 
due  to  prices  securable  in  the  Dominion  being  more  profitable  than  in  this 
competitive  market. 

Consignments  of  Canadian  cheese  showed  up  a  little  better  than  in  recent 
years. 

There  was  again  a  shrinkage  in  the  Canadian  contribution  of  canned 
salmon.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  details  given  in  the  table  account  for  only 
332,000  cwts.  of  the  total  of  832,000  cwts.  imported.  The  balance  of  500,000 
cwts  appears  under  the  omnibus  designation  "  other  countries  ".  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  particulars  of  countries  under  this  classification  will  not  be 
available  until  the  final  revised  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  is  published  next 
autumn.  In  the  meantime  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  practically  all  the  ship- 
ments referred  to  are  supplied  from  Japan  or  from  Siberia  by  Japanese 
interests. 

In  1928  imports  of  refined  sugar  were  more  than  cut  in  half.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  adoption  of  new  fiscal  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  any  time,  however,  Canada's  share  in  the  trade  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  current  European  situation  and  Continental  prices  admitting  profitable 
participation.  The  circumstances  associated  with  last  year  severely  reduced 
Canadian  competition. 
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A  noticeable  item  is  the  heavy  increase  in  receipts  of  Canadian  news- 
print. The  position  is  largely  due  to  the  greater  attention  shown  to  United 
Kingdom  requirements  by  Canadian  producers.  There  is  also  an  encouraging 
growth  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  wrapping  paper  sent  over. 

Satisfactory  increases  were  also  registered  in  most  divisions  of  Canadian 
timber.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in  imports  of  mechanical  wet  wood- 
pulp  which  took  place  fell  almost  entirely  upon  Canadian  mills. 

Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  Calendar  Years  1927  and  1928 

1927  1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wheat- 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

  110,435,815 

68,059,784 

103,578,380 

57,629,972 

.  .    .  .  32,181,355 

19,655,849 

41,005,492 

22,083,030 

  19,452,492 

11,752,641 

24,399,294 

13,838,330 

  35.619,001 

21,944,763 

23,662,487 

13,186,725 

  14,837,906 

9,464,181 

10,233,345 

6.151,952 

QQQ  077 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

  10,960.907 

8,555,159 

8,926,941 

6,266,005 

.  .   .  .  5,129,087 

4,179,276 

4,879,538 

3,549,075 

....  2,915,726 

2,343,607 

1,913,686 

1,419,113 

  1,776,514 

1,377,515 

980,568 

696,962 

  810,314 

439,241 

820,716 

407,700 

Barley — 

.  .   .  .  16,418,510 

8,938,592 

12,964,167 

6,685,034 

Canada   

.  .  . .  1,364,475 

675,022 

2,056,446 

887,511 

  5,355,383 

3,047,712 

4,792,779 

2,599,617 

..   ..  879,635 

423,013 

740,334 

383,088 

Chile  

.  .  .  .  663,847 

380,044 

627,313 

380,176 

Oats — 

..   ..  5,907,035 

2,454,832 

7,444,406 

3,736,800 

....  528,804 

213,256 

1,679,000 

847,903 

Argentine  

885,810 

1,632,707 

824,457 

Irish  Free  State 

1  390  161 

588,712 

1,042,487 

478,775 

United  States 

339  757 

127^951 

877^746 

391/786 

Peas,  not  Fresh — 

  1,463,204 

1,764,042 

1,701,952 

1,907,280 

rifiTinfla 

18  633 

30,238 

11,795 

20  482 

Japan 

561  414 

726,005 

625'281 

754487 

Netherlands 

273  236 

400^034 

323^943 

4  50  \  50 

British  India 

230  938 

150*971 

313^210 

186,221 

New  Zealand 

103  288 

111.62-1 

149'654 

1531279 

Bacon — 

..   ..  8,481,968 

38,679,205 

8,837,634 

40,275,524 

....  503,084 

2,238,950 

306,795 

1,370,533 

.  .   . .  5,090,785 

23,351,251 

5,367,395 

25,242,071 

.  .    . .  796,746 

3,798,964 

1.055,765 

4,610,486 

.  .   . .  450,885 

2,334,823 

554,666 

2,756,378 

Hams- 

..   ..  888,728 

4,653,877 

950,339 

4,649,431 

  133,723 

715,341 

115,362 

575,480 

..   ..  716,104 

3,718,803 

759,655 

3,702.274 

Cattle,  Live — 

Number 

Number 

..   ..  636,868 

11,796,857 

724,917 

12,707,613 

....  7,669 

211,085 

405 

13,263 

Irish  Free  State  

..   ..  629,001 

11,580,426 

724,372 

12,691,550 

Butter— 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

..   ..  5,818,611 

48,204,721 

6,120,823 

52,113,194 

....  423 

3,613 

1,646 

13,805 

Denmark  

..   ..  1,994,764 

17,646,132 

2,016,045 

18.613,677 

..   ..  1,252,475 

10,320,248 

1,227,471 

10,274,286 

.  .   . .  488,721 

3,836,345 

873,000 

6,862,490 

Irish  Free  State  

  586,485 

4,560,157 

559.167 

4.529,496 

..   ..  420,058 

3,301,769 

367.465 

2,907,032 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  Calendar  Years  1927  and  1928 — Continued 


1927 

1928 

Quantity 

V  alue 

Quantity 

Value 

G  h('6S<2 — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

O  Ci  A  A  A  oo 

13,493,668 

3,006,352 

15,003,200 

843  Q4Q 

4  007  97^ 

Q1Q  Ql  f\ 

4,yuo,yoi 

1,611,869 

7,173,947 

1,555,527 

7,592,704 

228,066 

1,003.390 

228,507 

961,701 

Italy  

141,446 

657,805 

141,560 

658,806 

Ejyyo    ill/  O/tt/tr 

fi-t  Hnnrlq 

fit  TTnnrlsa 

24  340  350 

15,914,257 

26,467,410 

17  766  531 

Canada   

42  099 

'  38'352 

83^323 

64,841 

Denmark  

5  679  640 

4,592,587 

5,329',669 

4,387',146 

Irish  Free  State 

5  051  523 

3,126,638 

5,177,136 

3,246,912 

Belgium  

2,141,321 

l',535^931 

2'907',901 

2'l31,995 

1,711,810 

2,723,767 

2,102,899 

Canned  Salmon — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  imports 

647  736 

3  606  Q71 

832  387 

4  ^33  71fi 

Canada 

125  455 

747  824 

100  096 

478  759 

United  States 

230  733 

1,010^449 

232,258 

1,134493 

Canned  Lobsters — 

Total  imports  . 

21  398 

361,990 
353*011 

23,089 

353,114 

Canada   

20  877 

2l'l06 

326*223 

Newfoundland     and  Coast 

of 

Labrador   

168 

2,998 

1,565 

21,139 

Sugar,  Refined,  and  Sugar  Candy — 

Total  imports  

9  374  318 

8,693,023 

4,434,898 

3,645,509 

Canada   

1,049,499 

968470 

'123^386 

'll3'607 

2,661,595 

2,479,358 

2,008,497 

1,654,756 

3,710,913 

3,462,355 

1,762,020 

1,449,388 

Asbestos,  Raw,  Fibre  and  Waste — 

Tons 

Tons 

33,459 

806,552 

32,106 

947,095 

13,599 

226,068 

7,700 

136,619 

Rhodesia  

12,078 

377,538 

13,290 

493,167 

Copper  Ore — 

40,077 

1,851,077 

46,313 

1,992,896 

27,270 

1,358,656 

25,413 

1,271,826 

8,261 

422,948 

11,104 

616,882 

Leather,  Undressed — Hides — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

540,023 

4,203,833 

679,056 

6,565,144 

8,299 

77,603 

16,128 

163,086 

285,245 

2,661,038 

333,071 

3,849,071 

54,136 

290,958 

85,037 

643,481 

43,937 

418,307 

57,130 

606,138 

Leather,  Dressed  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled — 

27,031 

1,511,042 

25,089 

1,446,299 

5,316 

296,457 

5,016 

287,142 

12,051 

649,733 

14',490 

818,338 

5,169 

298,584 

3,620 

222,347 

Paper,  Printing,  not  Coated,  and  Writing  Paper  in  Large  Sheets — 

6,261,205 

5,447,270 

7  974  ^189 

0, 1  OK),  1  OO 

738,869 

579,785 

9  **R7 
Z, ODl, OO  / 

1,283,483 

1,099,165 

1,069,972 

851,348 

Newfoundland     and  Coast 

of 

1,553,486 

1.367,728 

1,709,260 

1,288,298 

Finland  

1,164,014 

950,758 
653,168 

1,089,879 

839,938 

821,994 

420,642 

312,172 

Paper,  Packing,  and  Wrapping,  including  Tissue  Paper- 

3,542,880 

3,930,974 

3,750,331 

0  nTo  ion 
o,y  lo,/ov 

44,858 

54,129 

63,032 

70,306 

1,587,922 

1,708,917 

1,630,760 

1,675,238 

667,187 

758,454 

690,121 

763,392 

609,943 

674,923 

594,199 

636,515 

Photographic  Appliances — 

1.460,113 

1,342,522 
505,665 
433,305 
159,025 

387,567 

649,513 

178,313 

158,274 

137,103 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products,  etc.,  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  Calendar  Years  1927  and  1928 — Concluded 


1927  1928 


Quantity 

V  alue 

Quantity 

V  alue 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Hard,  Other 

than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  Ft. 

Cub.  Ft. 

3,964,720 

708,573 

4,690,032 

899,618 

321,30o 

77,935 

111  KKl 
lil,OOl 

700,421 

141,696 

670,829 

132,490 

T^vi'fic'ri  Iti/iii 

57,787 

28,711 

135,144 

70,842 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft 

Loads 

Loads 

319,146 

1,237,012 

386,667 

1,381,024 

16.426 

111,144 

7,743 

52,066 

55,324 

434,344 

64,951 

484,649 

53,867 

127,938 

111,932 

nan  nofi 

31,276 

122,957 

41,239 

169,969 

S  Wfidsil 

27,548 

104,136 

51,542 

136,421 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard,  Other 

than  Mahogany — ■ 

Cub.  Ft. 

Cub.  Ft. 

28,165,400 

6,853,961 

OA  AOO   T  ft/I 

30,088,154 

7,384,258 

Oanada 

3,824,812 

605,921 

4,686,706 

728,961 

United  States 

16,432,653 

3,868,581 

17,084,811 

4,015,897 

British  India 

1,636,213 

842,857 

1,855,802 

995,597 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Loads 

Loads 

6,025,932 

28.239,995 

4,605,723 

21,440,976 

315,761 

1,774,786 

244,838 

1,403,148 

1.143,615 

5,651,006 

1,224,281 

5,762,260 

Finland  

1,714,761 

7,361,038 

1.198,251 

5,139,282 

Sweden  

922,435 

4,219,700 

655,386 

2,879,192 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,   Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  imports  

848,586 

3,305,673 

801,195 

2,681,295 

129,097 

542,770 

70,148 

266,649 

Norway  

444,980 

1.719,785 

397,694 

1,303,743 

225,627 

869,362 

256,784 

872,762 

NEW  MARKING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1298  (December  15,  1928,  page  899)  regarding  marks  of  origin  on  certain 
goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Orders  in  Council  were  made  on 
December  21,  1928,  requiring  cutlery,  ball  and  roller  bearings  and  safety  lamps 
and  parts,  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  at  the  time  of  importation,  sale  or 
exposure  for  sale. 

The  following  require  a  mark  of  origin  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for 
sale:  surgical,  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  instruments  and  appliances;  aseptic 
hospital  and  dental  furniture  and  dental  supplies;  rims  for  motors  and  other 
cycles;  cycle  parts;  pumps,  briar  tobacco  pipes;  carbon  paper;  cotton  wool, 
gauze  tissues,  sanitary  towels;  traveling  trunks  and  bags,  attache  cases,  fancy 
bags,  etc. 

The  order  will  come  into  force  on  June  21,  1929,  as  regards  cutlery,  ball 
and  roller  bearings,  and  travelling  trunks  and  bags,  attache  cases,  fancy  bags, 
etc.,  and  as  respects  the  other  goods  on  March  21,  1929. 

Particulars  as  to  the  prescribed  method  of  marking  on  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned goods  may  be  obtained  by  firms  interested  on  applying  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  DURING  1928 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Liverpool,  January  24,  1929. — It  is  estimated  that  4,595,691  centals 
or  nearly  a  million  quarters  of  wheat  were  tendered  on  the  Liverpool 
futures  market  during  1928.  As  far  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  con- 
cerned, the  past  year  might  be  described  as  an  Argentine  season,  as  wheat  from 
this  source  was  in  ample  supply  and  very  freely  used  by  millers  in  these  two 
centres  throughout  the  twelve  months.  Manitobas,  except  for  a  period  of  three 
months  during  the  summer,  were  relatively  dear  and,  broadly  speaking,  for  75 
per  cent  of  the  year  were  used  only  for  mixing  purposes.  From  June  to  August, 
however,  when  the  remainder  of  the  1927  Canadian  crop  was  being  offered, 
prices  became  attractive  and  resulted  in  a  large  demand  for  Canadian  wheat 
during  this  period. 

Liverpool  has  been  well  supplied  with  wheat  throughout  the  past  season 
and  spot  and  near-at-hand  wheat  has  been  at  a  considerable  discount  below 
forward  shipments.  Stocks  in  public  warehouses  at  Liverpool  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  only  100,000  quarters.  They  gradually  increased,  however, 
as  a  result  of  heavy  arrivals  of  Argentine  wheat.  The  peak  was  reached  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  there  were  between  550,000  and  600,000  quarters  in 
store  at  Liverpool — mostly  Argentine — and  excluding  of  course  holdings  by 
millers  in  their  own  grain  silos. 

As  regards  the  course  of  prices,  values  declined  slightly  during  January 
and  February,  but  an  upward  movement  started  in  March  influenced  chiefly 
by  pessimistic  reports  of  the  United  States  winter  wheat  crop.  This  advance 
continued  almost  unchecked  up  to  the  end  of  April,  the  market  being  influenced 
mainly  by  heavy  speculation  in  Chicago,  prices  on  this  side  advancing  con- 
siderably less  than  in  North  America.  After  the  end  of  April  values  fell  away 
again,  owing  to  free  offerings  of  Manitobas  and  good  prospects  for  the  new 
Canadian  crop.  Prices  declined  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  there 
was  a  fair  reaction  on  account  of  the  entry  of  Russia  into  the  market  as  a 
buyer.  The  price  of  No.  3  Northern  Manitoba  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  around  50s.,  advancing  to  56s.  by  the  end  of  April,  and  declining 
again  by  the  middle  of  September  to  about  41s.  Toward  the  close  of  December 
this  grade  was  valued  at  approximately  45s.  As  No.  1  grade  Northern  Mani- 
toba was  hardly  a  trading  commodity  during  the  year,  no  values  can  be  given. 

Among  the  factors  influencing  the  Liverpool  futures  market  during  1928 
were  European  crops  of  decidedly  superior  quality  to  1927,  harvested  under 
good  conditions,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  amount  available  for 
milling  purposes.  It  has  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Argentine  crop  of  1927-28 
was  apparently  underestimated  and  furnished  some  5,000,000  quarters  more 
wheat  than  was  generally  anticipated.  On  account  of  the  generally  unprofit- 
able state  of  the  English  flour  milling  industry,  and  the  fact  that  spot  and 
nearby  wheat  has  been  available  at  a  good  discount,  millers  have  on  the  whole 
continued  to  purchase  their  requirements  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

FLOUR 

As  recorded  in  previous  reports  dealing  with  the  flour  trade  of  this  terri- 
tory, the  output  of  the  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  been  developed  far  beyond 
consumptive  capacity,  and  this  has  created  extreme  competition  among  home 
millers  and  seriously  handicapped  the  sale  of  imported  flour.    While  further 
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amalgamations  took  place  during  the  past  year  among  several  groups  of  mills, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  bring  more  stability  to  the  trade  as  a  whole, 
1928  was  nevertheless  another  year  of  severe  internal  competition  throughout 
the  North  of  England.  This  competition  naturally  made  it  very  difficult  to 
import  flour  from  Canada,  and  although  1927  was  an  admittedly  unsatisfactory 
season,  it  is  considered  by  importers  interviewed  that  1928  was  still  poorer. 
The  inevitable  result  of  the  depressed  demand  for  imported  flour  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  dwindling  community  of  flour-importing  firms  in  Liverpool, 
and  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  some 
instances  impossible,  to  arouse  any  interest  on  the  part  of  importers  when 
attempting  to  form  a  buying  connection  for  a  Canadian  mill. 

The  trend  of  prices  for  Canadian  export  patents  during  the  last  three 
months  of  1928  was  downward.  At  the  beginning  of  October  34s.  c.i.f.  per 
sack  was  asked,  and  by  the  end  of  December  this  grade  was  being  offered  at 
as  low  as  31s. 

Australian  flour  prices  followed  similarly  at  about  Is.  6d.  per  sack  pre- 
mium, whilst  the  home  mill  position  was  such  that  only  a  limited  trade  could 
be  done  in  Canadian  flours,  as  most  brokers  were  running  on  cheap  contracts 
from  local  mills  at  around  31s.  for  straight  run  ex  mill  terms,  which  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  29s.  3d.  c.i.f. 

The  periods  during  which  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour  was  most  com- 
petitive were  February,  July,  August,  and  October,  when  a  fair  volume  of  busi- 
ness was  transacted.  There  was  not  a  good  demand  for  Australian  flour  during 
the  past  year  as  prices  were  too  high  compared  with  home-milled  offerings, 
and  Australia  found  better  markets  in  the  Far  and  Near  East.  There  was  rela- 
tively little  business  done  in  Kansas  flours  during  the  past  year.  Imports  of 
low-grade  Argentine  continued  as  usual. 

Although  official  figures  are  not  yet  available,  the  following  preliminary 
estimate  has  been  compiled  indicating  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to  this 
area  during  1928: — 

Wheat         Flour        Barley  Oats 
Quarters        Slacks      Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool   5,194,754       257,321       160,795  156,390 

Manchester   2,285,877        51,799        49,420  40,820 

Hull   3,916,659        62,196       623,314  167,200 

Newcastle   423,515  4,200    85,464 


MID-EAST  ENGLAND  ELECTRICITY  SCHEME 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  28,  1929.— The  Central  Electricity  Board  have 
announced  details  of  a  fifth  scheme,  to  cover  Mid-East  England,  in  connection 
with  the  national  reorganization  of  electricity  supply  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  four  schemes  previously  announced — two  in  1928 — cover  Central  Scot- 
land, Southeast  England,  Central  England,  and  Northwest  England  and  North 
Wales.  With  the  completion  of  the  Northeast  Coast  Scheme,  the  whole  of 
industrial  England  will  have  been  brought  under  the  new  plan  of  reorganization. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  four  schemes  previously  announced  is  estimated 
at  £17,330,000,  and  orders  have  already  been  placed  with  British  manufacturers 
by  the  Central  Electricity  Board  to  the  end  of  1928  exceeding  £3,000,000. 

Mid-East  England  includes  principally  the  counties  of  Yorkshire,  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  and  part  of  Nottingham.  The  area  is  notable  for  the  predominance  of 
the  wool  textile  industry  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  also  includes 
extensive  coalfields,  general  and  electrical  engineering  in  Leeds,  agricultural 
engineering  in  Lincoln,  locomotive  and  carriage  construction  at  Doncaster, 
while  Sheffield  is  the  centre  of  the  finished  steel  products  area. 
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The  new  zone  covers  7,545  square  miles  with  a  population  of  around 
4,667,000.  Seventy-three  undertakings  have  distributing  rights  in  the  area  at 
present.  The  Central  Electricity  Board  propose  to  utilize  21  of  the  40  gener- 
ating stations  now  in  operation. 

The  output  of  electricity  for  this  territory  in  1927-28  is  given  as  1,024  mil- 
lion units,  of  which  78  per  cent  was  supplied  by  the  corporations  of  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Rotherham,  Halifax,  and  Hull.  It  is  estimated  that  the  out- 
put will  increase  to  1,930,000  units  by  1935-6,  while  the  cost  will  fall  from 
•42Sd.  per  unit  in  1931-2  to  -389d.  in  i935-6. 

The  scheme  is  expected  to  be  in  effective  operation  by  1935,  and  will  cost 
£4,616,750.  The  final  expenditure  in  the  next  twelve  years  will  be  m  excess  of 
£8,000,000. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PROSPECTS  FOR  1929 

CM.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  8,  1929. — The  year  which  has  just  ended  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  recovery  for  New  Zealand.  In  1926  the  balance  of 
imports  over  exports  was  over  £4,600,000.  In  1927  this  changed  to  a  balance 
of  exports  over  imports  of  over  £3,700,000.  Almost  from  the  commencement  of 
1928  the  foreign  trade  showed  further  progress  in  this  direction,  culminating  at 
the  end  of  the  produce  year  on  September  30,  1928,  in  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  over  £11,000,000.  It  was  naturally  expected  that  this  would  have 
resulted  in  greater  industrial  activity  and  a  larger  volume  of  domestic  business, 
but  confidence  appeared  to  be  lacking  and  there  has  been  a  burden  of  unem- 
ployment for  the  country  to  handle  right  up  to  the  present.  There  has  been  no 
lack  of  funds  during  the  past  six  months,  according  to  the  banking  returns,  but 
there  has  been  a  growth  of  fixed  deposits  which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  confi- 
dence has  been  wanting.  The  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of  capital  as  a 
result  of  a  favourable  trading  year  has  caused  monetary  rates  to  decline  and 
to-day  money  is  in  greater  supply  and  cheaper  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  confidence.  The  new  year  opened  under  favour- 
able conditions.  The  staple  products  of  New  Zealand,  such  as  butter  and  cheese, 
wool  and  meat,  are  quoted  at  prices  profitable  to  the  producers,  and  further- 
more there  is  an  increase  in  production,  so  that  unless  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stances arise,  the  current  export  season  should  again  witness  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  or  in  other  words  a  favourable  trade  balance.  It  seems  that  the 
factors  for  a  prosperous  year  exist  and  only  confidence  is  required.  That  confi- 
dence is  returning  slowly. 

A  country  like  New  Zealand,  so  dependent  upon  overseas  markets  for  its 
prosperity  and  progress,  cannot  disregard  conditions  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Great  Britain  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  New 
Zealand's  exports,  and  anything  that  affects  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
there  is  reflected  directly  in  New  Zealand.  Consequently  this  Dominion  has 
been  watching  closely  the  monetary  situation  in  England  and  the  comparatively 
recent  withdrawals  of  gold  from  London.  Should  the  eight  million  pounds 
sterling  withdrawn  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  last  year  cause  the  discount 
rate  in  England  to  be  raised,  and  thereby  make  money  dear  in  Britain,  the  com- 
modity prices  would  undoubtedly  be  affected  and  so  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
prices  for  New  Zealand  produce  in  England.  This  is  a  possible  danger  which 
confronts  New  Zealand,  but  apart  from  this  the  outlook  for  this  Dominion  is 
extremely  good  and  1929  should  be  a  year  of  prosperity. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Citrus  Fruits  of  Australia 

Sydney,  January  10,  1929. — Large  quantities  of  citrus  fruits  are  grown  in 
Australia,  the  climate  and  soil  being  particularly  suitable  for  their  growth.  The 
state  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  heaviest  producer,  and  much  of  the  fruit  is 
grown  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney.  The  varieties  of 
oranges  grown  are  Seville,  Washington  Navel,  and  Valencia. 

Both  the  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  average  yield  value  have  increased 
very  markedly  of  late  years  in  this  state.  In  1900,  64.8,628  bushels  averaging 
£7  7s.  3d.  per  acre  were  grown;  and  in  1926  production  had  increased  to 
2,292,062  bushels  with  an  average  value  of  £26  16s.  9d.  per  acre. 

Production  has  attained  such  proportions  that  of  late  years  growers  have 
been  compelled  to  seek  oversea  markets  for  the  surplus  not  required  for  home 
consumption,  and,  as  standards  of  packing  have  been  rigorously  maintained  by 
the  packing  houses,  the  export  trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Some  months  ago  a  trial  shipment  of  concentrated  orange  and  lemon  juice 
was  shipped  to  London  and  landed  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  resulted 
in  a  further  order  to  ship  an  additional  5,000  gallons. 

Building  Construction  at  Sydney 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  record  one  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  in  Sydney  and  the  metropolitan  area.  The  number  erected  last  year 
was  11,878  of  an  aggregate  value  of  £16,100,173.  The  previous  record  was  in 
1924,  when  12,180  buildings  valued  at  £14,364,071  were  constructed.  Labour 
conditions  during  the  year  were  very  satisfactory;  no  strikes  of  importance 
took  place. 

New  Guinea  Goldfields 

Every  month  last  year  considerable  shipments  of  gold  arrived  at  Sydney 
from  the  Mandated  Territory  of  New  Guinea.  The  largest  shipment  was  in 
August,  when  24,790  ounces  valued  at  £54,930  were  received.  The  total  for 
the  year  was  90,590  ounces  valued  at  £216,790.  The  difficulties  of  reaching  the 
goldfield  have  been  surmounted  by  a  regular  aeroplane  service  carrying  passen- 
gers and  supplies.  The  goldfields  are  situated  several  thousands  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  arduous  journey  across  rivers  and  mountains  used 
to  take  weeks  to  perform. 

Fish  Industry  of  New  South  Wales 

The  total  production  of  the  fisheries  industry  of  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  exclusive  of  oysters,  crayfish,  and  crabs, 
was  23,429,542  pounds.  Of  this  quantity,  the  trawling  industry  was  responsible 
for  a  catch  of  10,673,000  pounds  of  good  quality  fish.  The  trawling  industry 
was  originally  started  by  the  State  Government  in  1915.  It  was  carried  on 
for  eight  years,  the  total  loss  suffered  during  that  time  being  £300,000.  The 
fleet  of  seven  trawlers  was  then  sold  to  private  owners,  who  have  added  eight 
more  vessels.  Their  operations  have  resulted  very  profitably,  and  they  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  additional  fish  captured.  The  principal  fish 
captured  are  deepsea  flathead,  john  dory,  nanny gai,  and  leather-jacket. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  4,  1929. — In  the  year-end  reviews  that  have  so  far  been 
published  on  economic  and  commercial  conditions  in  India,  the  tendency  appears 
to  be  to  strike  a  note  of  moderate  optimism.  The  Viceroy  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of '  European  Chambers  of  Commerce  shortly  before  Christmas,  and 
after  the  holidays  he  also  addressed  the  Indian  Chambers.  In  his  addresses 
the  Viceroy  laid  his  ringer  upon  several  weaknesses  of  the  Indian  economic  sys- 
tem and  commented,  inter  alia,  on  the  need  for  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  Indian  produce,  and  the  methods  of  marketing  it.  While  the  outlook  for 
business  appears  to  be  reasonably  good,  it  would  be  idle  to  minimize  the  obstacles 
and  also  the  possibilities  of  dislocation  from  acute  political  and  labour  disturb- 
ances. With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  has  been  computed  that  the  Bombay  cotton 
mill  workers  lost  last  year  no  less  than  thirty  million  working  days,  with  wages 
amounting  to  four  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees,  or  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars. 
It  has  also  been  estimated  that  the  loss  to  employers  amounted  to  fifteen  crores 
of  rupees,  or  about  fifty  million  dollars. 

WIRE   GAUZE  FOR  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poitssette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  4,  1929. — While  the  statistics  do  not  show  the  imports  of 
wire  gauze  into  India,  the  opinion  can  safely  be  hazarded  that  there  is  quite  a 
fair  trade  in  this  commodity  and  it  is  one  that  is  likely  to  increase.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  is  now  being  paid  in  India  to  the  prevention  of  malaria 
and  to  the  advantage  of  rendering  hospitals,  barracks  and  houses  mosquito-proof. 
The  Government  fully  realize  the  tremendous  loss  which  is  incurred  each  year 
amongst  the  troops  owing  to  malaria.  In  a  report  issued  by  the  Public  Health 
Commissioner  for  the  Government  of  India  for  1926,  he  stated  that  among  officers 
675-2  per  one  thousand  of  strength  were  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  that  year,  as 
compared  with  607-6  in  1925  and  601-6  in  1924.  and  that  the  principal  cause  of 
this  was  malaria.  This  disease  was  also  largely  responsible  for  sickness  among 
the  rank  and  file;  the  report  states  that  649-5  per  one  thousand  of  strength  were 
admitted  to  hospital  in  the  year  under  review. 

A  beginning  is  being  made  in  rendering  hospitals  mosquito-proof.  The  gauze 
that  apparently  is  most  in  favour  is  rustless  bronze.  Mosquito  wire  netting  has 
been  used  on  railway  carriages  for  a  considerable  time  and  also  on  buildings,  but 
largely  it  has  been  of  a  cheap  variety  which  requires  painting  to  keep  it  from 
deteriorating  under  weather  conditions.  The  effect  of  painting  is  to  partially 
rill  up  the  mesh,  thus  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  air.  Rustless  bronze 
wire  that  has  recently  been  used  should  be  eminently  satisfactory  and  in  this 
should  supersede  the  cheaper  variety,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  coming 
years  large  quantities  will  be  used  not  only  in  hospitals  but  also  in  military 
barracks,  railway  carriages  and  Government  buildings. 

The  screen  door  and  window  which  is  so  commonly  used  in  Canada  in  houses 
and  buildings  is  almost  unknown  in  India.  Dependence  is  placed  in  this  country 
upon  the  punkah,  electric  or  hand-pulled,  and  on  mosquito  nets  for  beds,  as  a 
preventive  against  the  bites  of  insects.  India  is  an  extremely  conservative  coun- 
try and  innovations  make  headway  slowly,  but  if  the  advantage  of  mosquito- 
proofing  houses  should  be  fully  recognized,  the  demand  for  rustless  bronze  wire 
would  probably  assume  substantial  proportions. 
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The  wire  gauze  which  would  seem  to  be  most  suitable  for  this  country  is 
that  made  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  zinc.  True  bronze  wire  made  up  of 
copper  and  tin  would  probably  be  too  expensive,  and  in  any  case  the  ordinary 
rustless  bronze  should  be  quite  satisfactory.  Since  it.  appears  able  to  stand 
weather  conditions  in  Canada  for  many  years,  it  should  be  suitable  for  the 
climate  of  India,  although  possibly  its  life  may  be  of  less  duration 


SHIPPING  ROUTES  TO  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  January  10,  1929,  that  apparently  there  are  exporters  in  Canada  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  most  expeditious  route  from  Canada  to  India  is 
via  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kcng. 

Not  infrequently  parcels  are  received  from  Canada  marked  "  via  Hong 
Kong  ",  but  these  take  several  weeks  longer  in  transit  than  in  the  route  via 
the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  latter  route  letters  and  parcels  could  not  suffer 
a  delay  of  more  than  a  week,  since  the  mails  for  India  close  in  London  every 
Thursday  evening,  and  letters  are  sometimes  received  from  Canada  within 
twenty-seven  days.  If  routed  via  Hong  Kong,  letters  or  parcels  are  delayed 
at  that  port  and  have  to  come  via  Singapore.  This  route  is  particularly  unsuit- 
able in  the  case  of  goods  of  a  perishable  nature  shipped  by  parcel  post. 


PRELIMINARY  REVIEW  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA  TRADE,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  30,  1929. — The  report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs 
of  British  Guiana  for  1928  will  not  be  available  until  later  in  the  year,  but 
certain  statistics  compiled  by  the  Georgetown  Chamber  of  Commerce  afford  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  trade  in  the  colony  for  the  past  year. 

The  figures  relating  to  exports  are  fairly  complete,  but  those  with  regard 
to  imports  cover  only  a  portion  of  the  products  brought  into  the  country,  so 
that  the  percentages  deduced  may  therefore  be  subject  to  revision  when  the 
official  figures  are  made  public.  The  total  exports  shown  by  the  Chamber's 
records  amount  to  $14,502,631,  while  the  imports  considered  total  $10,343,991. 
The  articles  entering  into  the  Colony's  import  trade  as  listed  by  the  Chamber 
form  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  so  that  this  trade  may  be 
estimated  at  $12,000,000  or  more,  making  a  total  trade  of  approximately 
$26,500,000  to  $27,000,000  for  1928  as  compared  with:— 

Exports           Imports  Total 

1927                                                    $16,026,369  $11,859,929  $27,886,298 

1926                                                        12,249,006         12,474,852  24,723,858 

1925                                                      14,242,059         13,960,483  28,202,542 

Exports  are  expected  to  exceed  imports  by  about  $2,000,000,  which  is  less 
than  in  1927,  but  more  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  Due  to  drought,  1926 
was  an  abnormal  year,  so  that  in  making  comparisons  it  is  not  taken  into 
consideration. 

exports 

Examining  the  export  statistics,  the  following  facts  present  themselves. 
Agricultural  products  account  for  72-8  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with 
66-7  in  1927  and  58-5  in  1925;  while  export  of  minerals  shows  a  falling  off  due 
principally  to  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  diamonds  produced  and  shipped.  In 
1925  the  latter  industry  formed  35*7  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade,  or  over 
$5,000,000,  while  in  1927  it  dropped  to  29  per  cent  or  a  little  more  than 
$4,500,000,  and  in  1928  it  was  only  23-7  per  cent  or  $3,400,000. 
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Sugar,  the  colony's  principal  export,  accounted  for  61-4  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  60-6  per  cent  in  1927  and  52-5  in  1925.  The  quantity 
exported  in  1928  amounted  to  114,687  tons  (long),  the  largest  since  1915 
(116,224  tons),  with  a  declared  value  of  $8,124,766,  as  against  109,616  tons  in 
1927,  valued  at  $8,787,560.    Rum  and  molasses  also  showed  an  increase. 

The  expansion  of  rice  shipments  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's 
trade.  Over  4,500,000  pounds  were  exported  (an  increase  of  about  one-fourth 
over  1927),  valued  at  $1,115,371  as  against  $723,863  in  1927.  This  commodity 
accounted  for  7-7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports. 

Cocoanuts  since  1925  have  shown  a  continual  decrease  in  quantities  exported 
while  copra  has  gone  up  considerably,  7,841,944  pounds  valued  at  $352,522 
having  been  exported  during  the  past  year.  Coffee  also  shows  an  increase  over 
1927  and  1925:  1928,  919,775  pounds  ($137,933) ;  1927,  430,493  pounds  ($08,835) ; 
and  1925,  668,023  pounds  ($114,634). 

Bauxite  shipments  were  less  than  in  1925,  but  greater  than  in  1927  and 
amounted  to  167,621  tons  ($839,615).  This  commodity  formed  5-72  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  again  the  colony's  best  customer,  taking  30-9 
per  cent  as  compared  with  32-82  in  1927  and  45*2  in  1925,  followed  by  Canada 
with  37-39  per  cent  as  against  37-15  in  1927  and  28-4  in  1925.  Exports  to 
Empire  countries  accounted  for  77-3  per  cent  of  the  outward  trade  as  compared 
with  75-62  and  78*6  in  1927  and  1925  respectively.  All  the  sugar  produced  in 
the  colony  (with  the  exception  of  nine  tons)  went  to  Empire  markets,  chiefly 
Canada,  as  did  also  rum  and  copra.  Coffee  shipments  were,  however,  in  the 
main  to  markets  outside  the  Empire,  and  the  same  applies  to  balata,  while  the 
diamond  trade  has  steadily  developed  towards  Belgium  and  Holland. 

IMPORTS 

As  already  stated,  the  imports  included  in  the  statistics  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  do  not  by  any  means  cover  the  complete  range,  but  they  are 
among  the  principal  and  essential  ones.  Imports  from  Canada  consist  mainly 
of  foodstuffs. 

While  countries  of  origin  are  not  available,  the  following  are  among  the 
increases  and  decreases  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Increases  .—Cheese,  16.000  pounds  ($11,000);  flour.  25.000  bags  (S106.0OO) ;  lard.  1300 
cases  ($500);  onions,  260,000  pounds  ($16,700);  seeds,  76.000  pounds  ($17,200);  refined  sugar, 
150,000  pounds  ($3,200);  tea,  8,800  pounds  ($5,000);  potatoes,  9,000  ban-els,  but  with  a 
decreased  value  of  $15,500;  and  beer  and  stout,  3,200  packages,  with  a  decreased  value  of 
$7,400. 

Decreases.— Butter,  210,000  pounds  ($69,500) ;  dholl  and  ghee  ($28,700) ;  fish  ($18,500) ; 
hams,  4,000  pounds  ($1,6000;  milk,  400  cases  ($30,000);  peas,  1,600  bags  ($17,800);  spirits 
($22,000);  and  tobacco  ($25,000). 

Increases  and  decreases  of  articles  other  than  foodstuffs  imported  were 
recorded  as  follows: — 

Increases. — Boots  and  shoes  ($22,500) ;  woollen  goods  ($29,400) ;  motor  cars  and  parts 
($43,000) ;  gasolene,  $16,300  (  730  drums) ;  hardware  ($10^500) ;  kerosene  oil,  860  gallons 
($14,700) ;  paper  ($12,000) ;  and  oats,  480  bags  ($13,600) ;  bags,  1,750  bales  ($95.600) ;  bricks, 
255,500  ($20,700) ;  lumber,  970,000  feet  ($45,000) ;  machinery  ($55,000) ;  cement,  30.000  barrels 
($89,000);  metals  ($162,000);  and  electrical  apparatus  ($68,500). 

Decreases.— Apparel,  $37,000;  cotton  goods,  $181,700;  haberdashery,  $8,000;  silk,  $4,000; 
soap,  $10,000;  and  india  rubber  goods,  $11,400;  sulphate  of  ammonia  (550  tons),  $33,500; 
manures,  $12,500;  coal  (870  tons),  $17,500;  and  temper  lime,  244  puns,  but  with  an  increased 
value  of  $1,400. 

Of  the  total  imports,  55-1  per  cent  originated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  24-5 
per  cent  in  Canada,  and  4-8  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire — a  total  of 
84-4  per  cent — while  the  United  States  supplied  10-7  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
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15-6  per  cent.  In  1925  and  1927  Canada  supplied  23-3  per  cent  and  23-5  per 
cent  respectively,  so  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  Canada's  share  of 
the  colony's  inward  trade. 

The  direction  of  import  trade  does  not  show  any  great  changes  from  previous 
years,  except  that  there  has  been  an  increased  proportion  of  Empire  produce  of 
the  following  articles  purchased:  beef;  pork;  butter;  cheese;  hams;  lard;  milk; 
onions;  potatoes;  boots;  haberdashery  and  woollen  goods;  sulphate  of  ammonia; 
bags;  coals;  cement;  bricks  and  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from 
other  than  Empire  countries  of  the  following  show  an  increase:  beer;  oleo- 
margarine; seeds;  spirits;,  apparel;  silk;  soap;  glass;  hardware;  chemicals; 
manures;  metals;  and  lumber.  _ 

When  the  report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  is  made  public,  further  details 
regarding  commodities  imported  and  their  countries  of  origin  will  be  reported 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

TOBACCO  IMPORTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  22,  1929.— The  Eastern  Group  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  comprising  the  islands  from  St.  Kitts  to  Trinidad  with  the  mainland 
colony  of  British  Guiana,  import  annually  approximately  1,000.000  pounds  of 
leaf  tobacco,  of  which  Trinidad  takes  roughly  556,000  pounds;  British  Guiana, 
310,000  pounds;  and  Barbados,  127,000  pounds.  The  balance  of  the  total 
imports  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands.  The 
total  value  of  these  imports  amounts  to  somewhat  over  $500,000. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  is  in  all  cases  the  United  States,  which 
furnishes  over  90  per  cent  of  the  imports,  comprised  almost  entirely  of  "  bright 
leaf  "  or  flue-cured  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Other  types  imported  are  "  Kentucky 
dark  heavy  fire,"  used  for  a  cheap  low-grade  pipe  tobacco  known  as  "  black 
twist " ;  the  imports  of  this  type  are  not  large.  There  is  also  imported  from 
Kentucky  u  white  burley,"  which  is  used  for  a  milder  and  better-grade  pipe 
tobacco.  Cigar  fillers  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  low-grade  cigars  come  from 
Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo,  while  wrappers  are  imported  from  Sumatra  through 
Holland.  Outside  of  the  United  States,  other  countries  shown  in  the  local 
statistics  as  furnishing  leaf  tobacco  are  Holland,  Denmark  and  Germany,  but 
the  quantities  are  negligible. 

The  importation  of  tobacco  is  in  all  cases  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prises, the  largest  of  which  is  the  West  India  Tobacco  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  British  American  Tobacco  Company,  with  factories  which  produce  a  cheap 
cigarette  only  for  local  consumption  in  Barbados  and  Trinidad.  They  also  have 
a  factory  in  British  Guiana,  but  due  to  heavy  taxation  in  that  colony  on  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  it  has  not  been  operating  for  a  year 
or  more.  In  Trinidad  and  Barbados  respectively  there  is  a  smaller  independent 
factory  manufacturing  cigarettes  of  a  similar  grade  and  a  little  pipe  tobacco, 
but  their  production  is  negligible. 

Domestic  leaf  production  is  more  or  less  in  an  experimental  stage  in  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Barbados,  although  in  the  latter  colony  it  is  perhaps 
more  advanced  than  in  the  other  two.  The  type  of  leaf  grown  is  a  low-grade, 
dark,  air-cured  tobacco  known  as  "  cigar  tobacco,"  but  as  yet  this  industry  has 
not  become  of  a  competitive  nature. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Barbados  production  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30,000 
lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  acreage  has  shown  an  appreciable  increase  from  year 
to  year.   Up  to  the  present  the  industry  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  peasant, 
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but  landed  proprietors  are  now  taking  an  interest  in  it,  and  with  the  existing 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  it  is  believed  that  the  industry  will  develop  to  a 
fairly  important  extent.  In  the  opinion  of  local  importers,  within  a  period  of 
five  years  the  island  should  be  able  to  produce  her  total  requirements  of  all 
classes  of  low-grade  tobacco.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
growers,  but  individual  plantings  so  far  are  very  small. 

Purchases  are  all  made  direct,  usually  on  a  credit  basis.  American  exporters 
allow  terms  of  from  10  to  60  days  to  dealers  in  good  standing,  but  as  the  prin- 
cipal importer  is  the  West  India  Tobacco  Company,  its  purchases  are  made 
through  the  organization  of  the  parent  company.  In  each  of  the  colonies  of  the 
West  Indies  there  is  actually  only  one  port-  of  entry,  namely,  the  principal  town 
or  city  of  the  colony.  Leaf  tobacco  is  usually  imported  in  hogsheads  containing 
1,500  pounds  of  tobacco,  while  some  shipments  are  made  in  packages  of  500 
pounds. 

In  Barbados  the  customs  tariff  provides  for  unmanufactured  leaf  unstemmed, 
2  shillings  per  pound  British  preferential,  and  2  shillings  6  pence  general,  whereas 
stemmed  is  dutiable  at  3  shillings  and  4  shillings  per  pound  respectively.  Trinidad 
customs  tariff  provides  that  unmanufactured  leaf  containing  less  than  25  per 
cent  moisture  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  $1.02  per  pound  under  British  preferential 
and  general  tariff's,  while  that  containing  25  per  cent  or  more  moisture  when 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  the  duty  is  78  cents  per  pound,  plus  a  per 
cent  surtax. 

In  all  the  ports  of  entry  there  are  Government  bonded  warehouses,  but 
importers,  who  are  usually  manufacturers,  have  their  own  warehouses  so  that 
the  tobacco  is  usually  immediately  released  from  customs  and  stored  in  their 
own  warehouses.  The  other  types  of  tobacco  which  are  imported  other  than 
that  for  cigarettes  are  so  small  in  quantity  that  the  importers  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  leave  it  in  bond. 

GERMAN    IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  under  date 
January  15,  1929,  transmits  the  following  article  on  the  German  iron  and  steel 
industry  which  has  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  British  Board  of 
Commerce,  Hamburg: — 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  attained  the  leading  position  in  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  in  Europe  and  produced  some  19-3  million  tons  of  pig 
iron  and  18-95  million  tons  of  ingot  steel.  By  the  cession,  however,  of  Lorraine, 
the  partition  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  new  status  of  Luxembourg  and  of  the 
Saar  Basin  occasioned  by  the  Peace  Treaty,  she  lost  some  79  per  cent  of  her 
iron  ore  production,  43  per  cent  of  the  pig  iron  production,  37  per  cent  of  her 
ingot  steel  production,  and  34  per  cent  of  her  rolling  mill  production.  Since  the 
war  every  effort  has  been  directed  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  industry 
on  a  sound  basis  and  towards  a  balance  between  production  and  demand  and 
production  costs  and  prices.  Little  could  be  done,  however,  until  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  currency,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  1924  that  some  order 
could  be  introduced  into  the  chaos  which  had  been  caused  by  inflation  by  the 
formation  of  the  German  Ingot  Steel  Association  with  the  object  of  bringing 
production  into  conformity  with  demand,  followed  by  syndicates  for  the  various 
individual  products,  and  finally  in  September,  1926,  with  the  formation  of  the 
International  Ingot  Steel  Association.  During  the  last  four  years  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  the  industry,  so  far  as  its  basic  operations  are  con- 
cerned, as  a  homogeneous  whole,  and  the  steps  taken  to  regulate  production,  to 
fix  by  agreement  the  scale  upon  which  imports  may  take  place,  to  grant  favour- 
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able  price  facilities  to  the  exporting  finishers,  and  to  syndicate  the  various 
rolling  mill  products,  have  all  been  primarily  directed  to  securing  as  large  a 
measure  as  possible  of  conscious  control  of  the  industry.  Judged  in  this 
light  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished  and  that 
a  definite  stability  of  enterprise,  which  the  industry  as  a  whole  considered 
essential  to  its  welfare,  has  been  brought  about. 

RATIONALIZATION 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  the  control  of  output  and  sales  has  been  expanded 
till  it  embraces  in  a  very  full  measure  the  home  sales  organization,  individual 
manufacturers  have,  on  the  other,  been  able  to  survey  in  a  comparatively  calm 
atmosphere  the  possibilities  of  metallurgical  development  and  to  shape  out  a 
program  of  manufacture  by  the  thorough  reorganization  of  their  component 
units.  The  phase  of  industrial  rationalization  which  followed  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  main  administrative  program  has  been  under  way  for  a  couple 
of  years.  It  involved  a  searching  test  into  the  manufacturing  process  through- 
out their  entire  range,  the  introduction  of  measures  to  achieve  well-balanced 
groups  and  to  bring  each  unit  of  production  to  the  maximum  stage  of  efficiency. 
Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in  this  endeavour,  but  it  was  only 
the  energetic  manner  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  plans  were  pushed 
through  which  enabled  the  industry  to  rehabilitate  its  financial  credit  from 
the  condition  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  inflation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRODUCTION 

But  a  great  deal  has  also  been  accomplished  in  other  fields,  and  the  figures 
of  production  for  the  years  1927  and  1928  show  that  the  industry  was  able  to 
put  into  commission  the  extensive  additions  to  plant  which  have  been  carried 
out  in  recent  times.  It  is  perhaps  opportune,  therefore,  to  examine  briefly  the 
results  which  have  been  achieved  because,  from  a  production  point  of  view,  the 
progress  has  been  most  remarkable.  As  a  result  of  the  concentrated  efforts  to 
build  up  the  industry,  Germany  has  now  practically  equalized  the  very  exten- 
sive losses  in  manufacturing  capacity  which  she  sustained  in  Lorraine,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Saar  and  Silesia.  Her  iron  and  steel  production  within  her  own 
frontiers  is  now  greater  than  in  1913  by  over  20  per  cent  in  pig  iron,  by  31-5 
per  cent  in  ingot  steel,  and  by  nearly  15  per  cent  in  rolled  material.  The  follow- 
ing table  indicates  the  development  of  production  in  the  last  few  years: 


Pig  Iron  Ingot  Steel  Rolling  Mill 

Year                                               Production  Production  Production 

In  1,000  Tons 

1924                                                              7,812  9,835  8,174 

1925                                                             10,177  12,195  10,246 

1926                                                              9,644  12,342  10,276 

1927                                                             13,103  16,305  12,872 

1928  (January-October)                               10,654  13,057  10,331 


Calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  most  favourable  month  in  1928,  steel  pro- 
duction actually  exceeded  a  rate  of  17*5  million  tons  per  annum.  However  satis- 
factory this  might  be,  it  is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  for  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  the  general  scheme  of  modernization  which  has  accompanied  this  growth 
has  led  to  enormous  improvements  in  the  technique  of  production.  The  plant 
has  everywhere  been  brought  up  to  a  very  efficient  pitch  of  perfection,  not  only 
in  the  iron  and  steel  works  themselves,  but  also  in  the  transport  and  handling 
facilities  which  have  been  designed  to  cope  with  large  shipments  of  incoming 
ore.  The  manner  in  which  the  partnership  of  coal  and  steel  has  been  directed 
and  organized,  and  the  methodical  way  in  which  large  industrial  combinations 
have  been  operated,  has  done  much  to  secure  for  the  industry  a  high  standing 
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of  financial  credit  by  which  alone  the  vast  measure  of  reconstruction  has  been 
made  possible.  The  initial  phase  of  Germany's  steel  reconstruction  was  wrought 
largely  with  the  aid  of  foreign  loans  which  were  undoubtedly  attracted  by  the 
security  which  attached  to  enterprise  in  the  country.  But  this  security  was 
enhanced  by  the  formation  of  large  combinations  with  vast  resources  in  raw 
materials,  plant,  technique,  and  labour,  and  reorganized  to  make  full  use  of 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  raw  materials  supply,  production  and  distribution. 
The  German  iron  masters  created  a  first-class  business  proposition,  partly  under 
the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall,  but  supplemented  by  every  administrative  effort  of 
which  they  could  avail  themselves  to  introduce  stability  and  confidence  into 
their  particular  trade. 

The  leaders  of  the  industry  have  shown  an  aptitude  for  dealing  with  their 
problems  on  broad  lines,  and  have  always  been  willing  to  join  hands  to  secure 
that  basic  stability  which  they  consider  is  essential  to  an  even  development  of 
enterprise.  It  cannot  be  observed  that  the  syndication  of  the  industry  has  in 
any  way  curtailed  efficiency;  on  the  contrary,  recent  years  have  witnessed  vast 
improvements  in  the  technical  efficiency  and  commercial  management. 

•  In  respect  of  international  agreements,  the  arrangements  with  Lorraine, 
Luxembourg  and  the  Saar  have  reduced  the  question  of  imports  to  definite  pro- 
portions, and  though  the  ideals  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  International  Steel 
Cartel  would  realize  have  not  matured  except  in  limited  measure,  no  effort  is 
lost  in  the  attempt  to  expand  the  existing  agreement  into  additional  price 
arrangements. 

The  measure  of  reconstruction  which  has  been  outlined  in  brief  has  necessi- 
tated hard  application,  because  the  industry  has  been  confronted  with  serious 
obstacles  in  the  sphere  of  finance  and  the  very  heavy  drain  which  the  scale  of 
central  and  social  taxation  has  imposed.  The  building  up  of  liquid  reserves  is 
still  a  problem  with  which  the  industry  is  faced,  though  it  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  benefit  at  an  anxious  period  in  its  development  from  the  British  coal 
stoppage  and  later  by  the  reactions  of  the  large  amount  of  foreign  capital  seek- 
ing investment  in  Germany ;  it  has  its  problems  in  the  export  trade  and  is  keenly 
looking  forward  to  a  more  remunerative  level  of  prices,  especially  since  the 
increase  in  costs  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
general  increase  in  the  level  of  wages. 

Until  the  beginning  of  November  of  this  year  production  was  maintained 
at  a  high  level,  and  in  the  first  ten  months  was  but  little  short  of  the  record 
figures  achieved  in  1927.  *  In  those  months  the  production  of  pig  iron  amounted 
to  10,654,279  tons  as  against  10,833,463  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  in 
1927,  ingot  steel  to  13,057,821  tons  as  compared  with  13,537,226  tons,  and  roll- 
ing mill  products  to  10,331,741  tons  as  against  10,697,701  tons.  The  develop- 
ment of  pig  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  various  months  of  1928  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 


(1,000  Tons) 

Pig  Iron  Ingot  Steel 

January                                                                             1,181  1,469 

February                                                                               1,122  1,322 

March                                                                                1,170  1,420 

April                                                                                  1,048  1,159 

.  May                                                                                   1.044  1,249 

June                                                                                  1,021  1,295 

July                                                                                   1,035  1,311 

August                                                                               1,031  1,329 

September                                                                            985  1,190 

October                                                                              1,016  1,306 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS  AND  WAGES 

In  the  sphere  of  labour  the  most  important  measure  which  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  re-introduction  in  1925  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  blast  furnace 
works  and  coke  ovens,  was  the  re-introduction  on  the  1st  January,  1928,  of  the 
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three-shift  system  in  the  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  of  the  Ruhr  heavy  indus- 
try. As  concerns  the  labour  market  itself,  somewhat  stressed  conditions  have 
prevailed  throughout  the  year.  As  from  the  1st  January,  1928,  wages  in  the 
Ruhr  were  increased  by  2  per  cent,  but  on  the  1st  October  the  workers  gave 
notice  of  the  termination  of  the  agreement  on  the  1st  November  and  demanded 
an  increase  of  15  pfennigs  per  hour,  which  they  subsequently  reduced  to  12 
pfennigs.  The  employers  thereupon  gave  provisional  notice  of  a  lock-out  as 
from  1st  November,  should  no  agreement  be  reached  in  the  meantime.  An 
arbitration  award  was  made  increasing  hourly  wages  by  6  pfennigs  per  hour. 
This  award,  which  was  accepted  by  the  workers  and  refused  by  the  employers, 
was  declared  binding  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  employ- 
ers contested  the  legality  of  the  award  and  proceeded  with  the  lock-out.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  binding  award  has  been  contested  and  the  action 
of  the  employers  may  result  in  some  modification  of  the'  arbitration  procedure. 
The  legality  of  the  arbitration  award  is  being  referred  to  the  Reich'sarbeit- 
gericht  (Government  Labour  Arbitration  Court)  but,  pending  a  settlement  of 
the  legal  aspect,  private  negotiations  were  initiated  by  Herr  Bergemann,  the  Gov- 
ernment President  of  Duesseldorf.  These,  however,  failed  to  bring  about  any 
settlement,  and  towards  the  end  of  November  the  State  Government  intervened 
and  both  parties  decided  to  accept  unconditionally  any  award  made  by  Herr 
Severing,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  On  the  2nd  December  therefore  the  lock- 
out notices  were  cancelled  and  arrangements  made  to  resume  normal  produc- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  The  dispute  had  lasted  for  just  over  one  month  and 
had  thrown  out  of  employment  some  213,000  workers  and  caused  the  closing 
down  of  some  60  per  cent  of  pig  iron,  steel  and  rolling  mill  plant.  In  view  of 
the  large  stocks  of  material  on  hand  it  had,  however,  comparatively  little  effect 
on  the  finishing  industry.  It  is  hoped  that  the  award  of  Herr  Severing  will  be 
of  a  long-dated  nature,  and,  in  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
production  in  future  months  will  again  be  at  a  high  rate. 

FLAX  CULTIVATION  IN  RUSSIA  AND  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note— 1  hectare=2-47l  acres.] 

Hamburg,  January  30,  1929. — The  Industrie  und  Handels  Zeitung  (Industry 
and  Trade  Paper)  of  Berlin,  in  its  columns  of  January  23  publishes  an  article 
pointing  out  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  flax  production  of  Russia 
and  the  Baltic  States.  The  survey  goes  on  to  say  that  the  economic  disorgani- 
zation of  the  war  has  caused  a  decided  upset  in  the  provisioning  of  the  world 
market  with  flax  in  post-war  times.  The  five-year  pre-war  world  crop  average 
was  about  540,000  tons,  with  the  linen  industry  requiring  about  430,000  tons 
of  fibre.  The  quantities  from  that  time  continually  decreased  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  while  now  the  areas  under  cultivation  exceed  the  pre-war  figures,  but 
production  is  less  and  export  has  decreased.  During  the  last  three  years  there 
has  only  been  about  200,000  tons  placed  on  the  market  annually,  and  this 
shortage  of  raw  stuff  has  caused  extensive  curtailment  in  the  linen  industry. 

SITUATION  IN  RUSSIA 

In  1913  Russia  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier,  producing  438,000  tons  or 
79  per  cent  of  the  world  crop.  Of  this  amount  about  300,000  tons,  or  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption,  was  utilized  at  home.  During  the  war  the  prin- 
cipal buyer,  the  United  Kingdom,  took  less  and  less  quantities  and  the  Russian 
industry  dwindled  very  quickly  during  the  revolution. 
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Before  the  war  northwest  Russia,  now  known  as  the  Baltic  States,  the 
present  Leningrad  area  and  the  east  and  south  bordering  districts,  were  Russia's 
chief  flax  areas,  so  that  the  industry  has  suffered  seriously  from  the  severance 
of  the  Baltic  States.  There  has,  however,  been  little  change  in  the  distribution 
of  individual  areas;  the  northwest  still  comprises  half  the  total. 

In  1922  Russia  again  appeared  on  the  market  and  has  since  concentrated 
on  development.  The  cultivated  areas  have  increased  from  721,000  hectares  to 
1,244,000  hectares  in  1927,  and  for  the  years  1924  to  1927  the  average  crop  of 
300,000  tons  was  87  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  crop.  In  spite  of  the  in^eased  area, 
the  yield,  however,  has  declined  from  3-8  to  2*2  hundred  kilos  per  hectare,  due 
to  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  revert  to  the  use  of  primitive 
methods,  owing  to  insufficient  supplies  of  implements  and  fertilizers. 

Of  the  1927-28  Russian  crop  of  295,000  tons,  136,000  tons  were  used  by 
the  producers  themselves,  leaving  159,000  tons  to  be  put  on*  the  local,  markets; 
the  increasing  requirements  of  the  Russian  industry  account  for  the  decrease  in 
the  exportable  surplus.  In  1913  the  linen  industry  employed  367,000  spindles, 
12,000  mechanical  looms  with  75,000  hands,  and  used  93,000  tons  of  flax.  In 
1925  there  were  65  factories  working  432,000  spindles  and  13,000  looms,  con- 
centrated in  the  provinces  of  Vladimir,  Ivanovo,  Vosnessensk,  Kostroma  and 
Jaroslavl,  when  80,000  workers  were  employed.  The  number  of  employees 
increased  to  88,000  in  1927,  and  140,000  tons  of  flax  were  required  during  the 
year  just  ended. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

In  1925  the  Russian  export  was  70,000  tons,  which  decreased  to  25,000 
tons  last  year  or  only  10  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  figure.  This  decrease  is 
partially  due  to  the  competition  offered  by  the  Baltic  States,  which  have 
become  important  factors  in  the  world  market.  The  following  table  shows  the 
situation  in  these  countries  for  the  crop  year  1927-28: — 

Area  under 

Cultivation      Production  Export 
(1.000  Ha.)       (1,000  Tons)      (1,000  Tons) 


Latvia                                                         63.2  18.6  17.0 

Esthonia                                                      35.6  9.6  8.7 

Lithuania                                                    84.0  34.0  18.0 

Poland     18.0 


The  cultivated  areas  in  these  four  countries  have  been  considerably  extended 
since  1920,  but  the  development  has  not  been  uniform.  Since  that  time  the 
area  in  Latvia  has  doubled,  that  of  Esthonia  increased  by  75  per  cent,  Lithuania 
by  80  per  cent,  and  Poland  by  more  than  one-half.  In  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
the  crop  and  exports  reached  their  highest  in  1925  and  have  remained  stationary, 
while  in  Lithuania  a  steady  upward  tendency  is  seen. 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  Baltic  States  as  flax  producers  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table,  which  compares  their  export  with  that  of  Russia: — 

1023-24      1924-25      1925-26      1926-27  1927-28 
Quantities  in  1,000  Tons 

40             ..             47       .      60  72 

36             52             70             35  25 

76  ..  117  95  97 

*  Without  Poland  until  1925-26. 

Their  importance  is  more  noteworthy  when  one  considers  that  of  the 
200,000  tons  annually  placed  on  the  world  market,  100,000  tons  come  from 
Eastern  Europe,  and  of  this  amount  three-fourths  come  from  the  Baltic  States 
and  only  one-fourth  from  Russia  which  before  the  war  supplied  from  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  world's  requirements. 


Baltic  States* 
Russia  
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SWISS  INDUSTRIES 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

FOODSTUFFS  INDUSTRY 

After  the  textile  machinery  and  chemical  industries,  the  foodstuffs  group 
comes  ne#  in  importance.  Its  chief  commodity  is  condensed  milk,  followed 
by  cheese,  chocolate,  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  products  of  all 
the  foregoing  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  while  other  foodstuffs  manufac- 
tured for  home  consumption  are  flour,  sugar,  wine  and  beer. 

Of  the  total  production  of  milk  in  Switzerland  it  is  estimated  that  almost 
40  per  cent  is  used  in  the  production  of  condensed  milk,  about  60  per  cent 
of  which  is  destined  for  export.  Chocolate  manufacturing  follows  condensed 
milk  in  importance,  there  being  some  twenty  chocolate  factories  giving  employ- 
ment to  over  6,000  people. 

OTHER  SWISS  INDUSTRIES 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  boot  and  shoe  and  tanning  industry, 
which  produces  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  are  sold  in  foreign  countries.  Of  late  French  and  Czecho- 
slovakian  competition  has  been  making  itself  felt  in  the  shoe  industry  both 
at  home  and  in  foreign  markets.  There  are  some  thirty  manufacturers  of 
boots  and  shoes  and  forty  tanneries  in  Switzerland.  No  rubber  footwear  is 
manufactured. 

Although  the  country  is  not  economically  self-sustaining  as  regards  manu- 
factured goods,  it  has  a  wide  range  of  industries  which  as  a  rule  produce  quality 
rather  than  cheap  articles.  These  include  woodenware,  brushes,  many  varie- 
ties of  paper,  lead  and  tinfoil  toys,  and  earthenware  and  glass. 

HOTEL  AND  TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

While  it  occupies  a  minor  place  among  the  large  groups  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  people  it  employs  directly,  the  hotel  and  tourist  trade  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  Switzerland.  Out  of  the  total 
number  of  people  employed  in  Switzerland,  only  73,206,  or  3-95  per  cent  are 
engaged  directly  in  this  industry,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  the  number 
which  benefit  indirectly  the  total  would  be  appreciably  larger.  The  influx  of 
tourists  provides  a  large  share  of  the  traffic  for  the  Federal  railway.  While 
in  the  country  they  must  be  fed  and  housed  and,  apart  from  these  three  items, 
considerable  sums  of  money  are  left  behind  as  a  result  of  tourist  purchases. 
In  addition  to  tourists,  Switzerland  is  the  seat  of  many  children's  and  young 
people's  schools  and  also  sanatoria,  all  of  which  belong  to  PIndustrie  des 
Etrangers,  as  it  is  called  in  the  French-speaking  cantons. 

Switzerland  owes  its  prominence  as  a  tourist  centre  almost  entirely  to  its 
geographical  location  and  physical  features,  backed  up  by  efficient  publicity 
and  a  well-run  and  organized  hotel  service,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  gener- 
ally known  as  "  the  playground  of  Europe  ".  The  Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office  and  the  Federal  Railway,  both  of  which  have  branches  and  agencies 
throughout  Europe,  are  the  chief  mediums  of  publicity. 

In  most  resorts  there  are  two  seasons  both  winter  and  summer,  with  their 
duration  depending  on  altitude  and  location.  Between  these  seasons  there  is 
always  a  decided  lull,  with  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  visitors.  The  prin- 
cipal winter  sports  centres  are  in  the  Grisons,  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Valais, 
Vaud  Alps,  and  in  the  Jura. 
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Swiss  hotelkeepers  are  organized  in  a  society — the  Swiss  Society  of  Hotel- 
keepers,  Basel — which  places  hotels  in  different  categories,  maintaining  a  certain 
standard  for  each  and  generally  attending  to  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
wellbeing  of  the  industry. 

Germans  form  the  majority  of  the  tourists  who  visit  Switzerland,  followed 
by  English,  Dutch,  and  French  and  a  sprinkling  of  many  other  nationalities. 

SWISS  AGRICULTURE 

Switzerland  is  only  to  a  small  degree  self-sustaining  as  far  as  foodstuffs 
are  concerned.  The  production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  some  dairy  products 
are  under  normal  conditions  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  home  market, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  must  be  imported  from  abroad.  Swiss  agri- 
culture has  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  small  peasant  holding  rather  than 
the  large  estate  with  tenant  farmers,  and  the  size  of  the  average  farm  is  only 
about  22-5  acres.  While  this  system  is  sound,  politically  it  has  its  disadvan- 
tages from  an  economic  view,  and  as  a  result  of  the  mass  production  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  other  countries,  agriculture  in  Switzerland  has  been  going 
through  an  unhealthy  period,  which  has  been  made  worse  by  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  dairy  industry  during  the  past  year. 

The  physical  features  of  the  country  preclude  its  total  productivity  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  only  about  11,400  square  miles,  or  16-4  per 
cent  of  the  area,  is  classified  as  arable  land.  In  addition,  another  39  per  cent 
is  made  up  of  Alpine  pastures  which  are  the  basis  of  Switzerland's  dairying 
industry. 

According  to  the  census  of  1920,  only  28  per  cent  of  the  1,778,847  persons 
who  are  occupied  in  the  various  trades  and  professions  are  engaged  in  land 
improvement,  which  includes  all  branches  of  agriculture.  It  is  considered  likely 
that  the  census  of  1930  will  show  a  decrease  in  the  relative  position  as  has  been 
the  case  during  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which  agriculture  has  lost  ground 
in  favour  of  industry  and  trade  and  commerce.  In  1900  out  of  every  1,000 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  321-7  were  classified  as  agri- 
culturists, while  in  1910  this  number  had  fallen  to  274-6,  and  in  1920  to  265-8. 

CEREAL  CROPS 

The  area  available  for  the  production  of  coarse  grains  is  already  well 
exploited  and  the  yield  per  acre  is  also  high.  Hence  Switzerland  will  always 
remain  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  supplies  of  cereals. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  about  the  domestic  production  of  the 
principal  cereals  in  1914  and  1926  and  1927: — 

Area  under  Cultivation  in  Acres 


Wheat  Spelt         Rye  Barley  Oats  Corn 

1914                               86,512  39,143       37,851  17,146  63,559  4,403 

1926                             133,545  33,937       55,615  16,148  50,532  3,331 

1927                             133,681  33,939       55,845  16,062  50,038  3,309 

Production  in  Metric  Tons 

1914                               72,400  29,300       27,800  13,200  57,400  5,000 

1926                              115,500  31,600       46.100  12.300  45,100  3.300 

1927                             118,100  31,000       46.300  12,200  41,800  3,900 

Production  per  Acre  in  100  Pounds 

1914                                18-46  16-50        16-15  16-95  19-89  25-07 

1926                                19-09  20-52        18-20  16-77  19-62  21-85 

1927                                19-45  18-29        16-77  16-77  18-20  25-96 
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As  the  quantities  of  grain  exported  from  Switzerland  are  negligible,  the 
consumption  and  the  extent  of  the  reliance  on  imports  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  table  which  gives  figures  for  1927  in  metric  tons: — 

Wheat      Spelt       Rye     Barley  Oats 

Production  .   118,100     31,000     46,300     12,200  41,800 

Imports   452,580      n.o.p.      1,236     69,547  148,134 

Consumption   570,680     31,000     47,536     81,747  189,934 

Before  the  war  Russia  was  much  the  most  important  supplier  of  wheat  to 
the  Swiss  market,  but  this  position  is  now  occupied  by  Canada,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Overseas  grain  for  Switzerland  is 
consigned  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  from  whence  it  is  transported  by  barge 
up  the  Rhine  to  Basle. 

LIVE  STOCK  INDUSTRY 

Dependence  on  imports  for  supplies  of  live  stock  is  not  as  marked  as  is  the 
case  with  cereals,  although  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  domestic  production. 

On  April  21,  1926,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  Switzerland  139,668 
horses,  1,587,399  cattle  (of  which  number  875,874  were  milch  cows),  637,098 
head  of  swine,  169,723  sheep,  and  289,258  goats.  A  survey  of  the  number  of 
animals  kept,  which  takes  in  a  period  of  fifty  years,  reveals  an  increase  in  all 
except  sheep  and  goats.  Compared  with  1876,  horses  have  increased  by  39  per 
cent,  cattle  by  58  per  cent,  swine  have  more  than  doubled,  while  sheep  have 
decreased  from  447,001  and  goats  from  375,482.  There  are  distinct  limitations 
to  the  numbers  of  live  stock  for  which  there  is  room,  and  increase  can  only  be 
secured  by  attention  to  breeding  and  the  importation  of  feedstuff's. 

In  addition  to  raising  animals  for  meat  and  for  other  domestic  uses,  some 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding  of  pedigree  cattle  for  export  purposes, 
and  this  branch  of  the  industry  has  now  attained  some  importance.  Horse- 
breeding  is  likewise  an  industry  of  value. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Products  which  are  the  derivatives  of  milk  are  the  most  important  foodstuffs 
entering  the  Swiss  foreign  trade.  A  moderate  climate  with  frequent  rains  and 
an  abundance  of  pasture  land  which  produces  good  grass  are  all  conducive  to  the 
success  of  the  dairying  industry.  Available  resources  are  all  well  made  use  of, 
however,  and  consequently  the  production  of  milk  is  not  likely  to  show  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  future. 

The  total  production  of  milk  in  1927  was  2,698,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
88,000  metric  tons  were  from  goats.  Of  the  former  quantity,  some  700,000  tons 
were  consumed  on  the  local  market,  approximately  1,105,000  tons  were  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  and  similar  preparations,  784,000  tons 
went  to  manufacture  cheese,  while  the  balance  was  used  for  butter  and  by  the 
chocolate  industry.  Condensed  milk,  cheese,  and  chocolate — particularly  the 
first  two — are  all  exported  in  substantial  quantities,  but  the  production  of  butter 
has  never  been  equal  to  the  domestic  demand,  although  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  endeavour  to  increase  the  yield.  The  cheese  trading  is  done  through 
special  exchanges  at  Zurich,  Berne,  St.  Gall,  Lucerne,  Langenthal,  and  Berthoud. 
The  principal  types  manufactured  are  Emmenthal  and  Gruyere. 


ROOT  CROPS 

Potatoes  is  the  most  important  of  the  root  crops,  but  despite  a  tendency 
for  the  acreage  to  increase,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  except  in  the 
years  when  the  crop  is  exceptionally  good.  In  1927,  118,361  acres  of  land 
planted  in  potatoes  yielded  695,000  tons,  or  5  87  tons  per  acre. 
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In  addition  to  potatoes,  other  roots  which  are  grown  are  sugar  beets,  50,000 
tons  of  which  were  produced  in  1927,  and  other  beets  which  are  used  for  fodder. 
During  the  war  the  production  of  sugar  beets  received  a  stimulation  owing  to 
foreign  supplies  of  sugar  being  cut  off,  but  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions 
the  production  of  beet  sugar  has  declined. 

TOBACCO 

The  growing  of  tobacco  is  one  of  the  minor  branches  of  Swiss  agriculture, 
and  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  confined  to  the  cantons  of  Vaud 
and  Fribourg,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  Both  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion and  the  yield  show  a  tendency  to  decline,  the  acreage  having  fallen  from 
618  acres  in  1914  to  148  acres  in  1927,  and  the  production  from  370  metric  tons 
to  115  metric  tons.  Between  the  same  years,  however,  the  yield  per  acre  increased 
from  132  pounds  to  171  pounds. 

Domestic  tobacco  is  not  of  the  highest  quality,  and  in  any  case  consumption 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  production,  which  necessitates  that  the  bulk  of  the  require- 
ments be  imported.  In  Switzerland  tobacco  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  as  pipe-smoking  mixtures.  Cigars  are  the  most  popular,  but  the 
use  of  cigarettes  and  pipes  is  increasing. 

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Fruit-growing  is  a  branch  of  agriculture  which  is  of  some  importance  in 
Switzerland,  and  under  normal  circumstances  there  is  an  exportable  surplus, 
particularly  of  apples,  which  competes  with  the  overseas  product  in  the  Euro- 
pean market.  The  volume  of  the  crop,  however,  is  insignificant  and  it  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations.  In  addition  to  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  various 
small  fruits  are  grown.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  12,000,000  and 
13,000,000  fruit  trees  in  the  country,  and  the  average  harvest  during  the  five- 
years'  period  from  1918  to  1922  is  stated  to  have  been  15,215,600  cwts. 

Grapes  are  also  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent:  in  1927  there  were  34,349 
acres  under  vine  cultivation  and  a  crop  which  was  valued  at  30,698,000  francs. 
The  western  part  of  Switzerland,  and  particularly  on  the  north  shore  of  sunny 
Lake  Geneva,  is  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.  From  the  grapes  an  excel- 
lent wine  is  produced,  but  it  is  equal  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  requirements  of 
the  country.  The  production  of  grapes  is  on  the  decrease  owing  to  severe  com- 
petition from  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

Apart  from  fruit,  vegetable  raising  and  market  gardening  is  well  established, 
and  this,  together  with  the  extensive  fruit  crop,  is  the  basis  of  a  canning  and 
jam  manufacturing  industry  which  makes  an  excellent  range  of  products  that 
are  widely  exported. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  FOR  CYPRUS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  January  4,  1929,  that  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  such  as 
ploughs,  harrows,  reaping  machines,  threshing  machines,  combined  reapers  and 
threshers,  also  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  and  machinery 
suitable  for  small  holdings,  manufacturers  of  small  oil  engines  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  pumping,  etc.,  of  about  3  h.p.,  and  pumping  outfits  for  irrigation, 
are  recommended  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Milan,  in  view  of  some  interest  shown  in  these  lines  in  Cjrprus. 
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ITALIAN  FLOUR  SITUATION 

A.  B.  Mijddtman,  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  January  23,  1929. — Internal  regulations  in  regard  to  the  milling  of 
flour  in  Italy  were  drawn  up  in  a  royal  decree  of  August  13,  i926,  No.  1448, 
which  was  published  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  August  28,  1926.  These  regu- 
lations concern  the  "  bolting  "  of  wheat  flour  and  prohibit  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  wheat  flour  yielding  less  than  80  per  cent.  A  copy  of  these  regulations 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1181  (September  18, 
1926). 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  flour  were  laid  down  by 
ministerial  decree  of  September  18,  1926,  published  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale 
No.  219  of  September  21,  1926.  This  prohibited  the  importation  into  the  King- 
dom of  Italy  of  wheat  yielding  less  than  80  per  cent  except  for  flour  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  alimentary  paste.  It  only  applied  to  wheat,  as  barley,  rye, 
rice,  etc.,  are  subject  to  no  restrictions. 

Early  in  May,  1928,  a  ministerial  circular  instructed  all  prefects  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  had  not  followed  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bread  and  pastry  to  the  necessity  of  following  them.  Bakers  were 
warned  to  conform  more  strictly  to  the  regulations,  but  no  new  regulations  were 
issued  beyond  calling  attention  to  the  existing  royal  decree  of  August  13,  1926 

In  the  Italian  newspaper  II  Sole  of  September  24,  1928,  a  ministerial  order 
was  published,  whereby  the  restrictions  on  abburattamento  (bolting)  of  flour 
were  temporarily  suspended.  That  is  why  the  restrictions  have  been  freed  for 
the  importation  of  any  type  of  flour,  but  no  royal  decree  was  published  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  repeal  took  place  in  the  original  royal  decree  of  August  13, 
1926,  and  the  ministerial  decree  of  September  18,  1926.  Simply  a  suspension 
of  the  existing  regulations  was  permitted,  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
Consequently  the  new  ruling  affects  also  the  marking  of  bags.  These  need  not 
necessarily  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin,  etc.,  but  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  restrictions  can  at  any  time  be  sum- 
marily renewed. 

From  the  above,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  importation  is  indirectly  affected  by 
the  suspension  of  the  restrictions,  because  any  type  of  flour  can  be  imported. 
Thus  the  importation  of  flour  is  facilitated,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
quantity  of  flour  imported  into  Italy  is  only  small,  and  this  temporary  lifting 
of  restrictions  is  likely  to  have  but  small  effect. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO  IN  1928 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  15,  1929. — It  has  been  considered  by  those  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  that  a  most  favourable  symptom  for  the  future  of  Mexico  was  the 
transference  of  the  presidential  powers  in  1928  without  any  political  disturb- 
ance whatever;  this  has  now  happened  for  the  second  time  in  succession,  and 
forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  the  previous  fifteen  years,  when 
changes  of  Government  were  invariably  accompanied  by  disturbance. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  commercial  situation  in  Mexico  during 
1928  were  as  follows: — 

TETROLEUM 

The  petroleum  industry  is  the  most  important  single  source  of  wealth  in 
the  country.    In  1928  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and  the 
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owners  of  the  oil  wells,  representing  almost  entirely  foreign  capital,  were  satis- 
factorily settled,  but  this  settlement  did  not,  as  was  anticipated,  result  in  an 
increased  production  of  petroleum.  The  difficulty  lies  now,  not  in  the  petro- 
leum legislation  itself,  but  in  the  excessive  taxation  with  which  both  production 
and  export  are  burdened.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  stated  that  the  taxes 
on  Mexican  petroleum  vary  between  76  centavos  and  1  peso  6  centavos  per 
barrel,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  16  centavos  in  Venezuela,  and  from  4  to  6 
centavos  in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  These  conditions,  combined  with 
the  recent  overproduction  of  petroleum  throughout  the  world,  have  resulted  in 
the  definite  loss  of  Mexico's  position  as  the  second  largest  producer  of  petroleum, 
— a  place  now  occupied  by  Venezuela. 

The  statistics  of  production  of  petroleum  during  the  past  few  years  are  as 
follows:  1921,  193,398,000;  1922,  182,278,000;  1923,  149,585,000;  1924,  139,497,- 
000;  1925,  115,515,000;  1926,  90,421,000;  1927,  64,121,000;  1928,  50,000,000 
(estimated) . 

MINING 

The  total  production  of  Mexico  of  the  most  important  minerals  still  appears 
to  be  maintaining  its  former  volume.  This  is  due  to  the  activities  of  a  limited 
number  of  old  mines  which  have  continued  their  operations,  but  are  not  extend- 
ing them.  The  average  monthly  production  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  prin- 
cipal metals  has  been  as  follows: — 


1927  1928 

Gold  kg.  1,880  1,846 

Silver  kg.  271,057  278,726 

Lead  tons  20,278  19,331 

Copper  tons  4,894  4,895 

Zinc  tons  11,373  12,991 

Mercury  kg.  6,760  6,772 

Antimony  tons  160  267 

Arsenic  tons  751  354 


AVIATION 

During  the  year,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishment 
of  aviation  routes  for  both  mail  and  passengers.  A  passenger  service  between 
the  capital  and  the  Gulf  port  of  Tampico  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time, 
and  there  is  now  an  air  mail  service  between  the  capital  and  Laredo,  on  the 
Texan  border.  A  third  route  connects  the  Gulf  port  of  Vera  Cruz  with  Merida. 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Yucatan.  Proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  additional  routes,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  number  of  these  will  start  operation  in  1929. 

TARIFF 

Numerous  changes  in  the  tariff  have  been  made  during  the  year,  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  protection  afforded  to  local  industries,  either  existent 
or  proposed.  This  has  naturally  affected  the  import  trade,  and  it  is  now  prac- 
tically impossible  to  secure  certain  commodities  from  foreign  countries,  more 
especially  in  connection  with  certain  kinds  of  steel  and  iron  products.  Changes 
were  also  made  in  the  method  of  documentation  required  in  connection  with 
foreign  shipments,  with  the  object  of  simplifying  the  necessary  routine  and  doing 
away  with  the  consular  fee  of  10  per  cent;  the  actual  operation  of  the  new  law 
has,  however,  been  postponed  until  further  notice. 
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RAILWAYS 

The  situation  of  the  national  railways  continued  to  be  unsatisfactory,  their 
operation  being  marked  by  continuous  losses.  As  a  result  a  commission  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  their  physical  and  financial  condition  in  detail, 
with  the  object  of  arriving  at  some  basis  of  payment  for  interest  on  the  securi- 
ties at  present  in  default. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

During  the  year,  work  has  been  continued  on  large  schemes  of  public 
improvement,  more  especially  in  connection  with  highways  and  irrigation  pro- 
jects. This  has  involved  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  has 
been  accomplished  without  recourse  to  loans.  It  is  understood  that  highway 
construction  will  be  continued  during  1929,  but  work  on  the  irrigation  schemes 
will  be  curtailed  when  the  present  program  is  completed. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Although  the  receipts  of  the  Government  were  sufficient  to  balance  ordinary 
expenditure  during  1928,  no  complete  provision  was  made  for  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  this  question  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  conferences 
between  the  Department  of  Finance  and  representatives  of  the  bondholders. 
During  the  year  the  latter  visited  Mexico  and  made  a  full  report  upon  the  eco- 
nomic situation  together  with  recommendations.  At  the  present  time  the  matter 
is  in  suspense.  The  revenue  for  1929  is  estimated  at  the  equivalent  of  $144.- 
214,800,  and  the  expenditure  at  $144,141,305. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AS   A  MARKET* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Nicaragua — III 

Imports 

From  what  has  been  said  previously,  it  will  have  been  realized  that 
Nicaragua  is  only  of  minor  importance  as  a  market  for  foreign  products.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  the  annual  imports  has  reached  $10,000,000 
only  during  the  past  three  years,  except  in  1920,  when  it  reached  nearly 
$14,000,000.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  imports  were  little  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000,  and  they  did  not  reach  $5,000,000  until  1911.  The  following  are 
figures  for  each  fifth  year  from  1900  to  1920,  and  for  the  last  four  years:  1900, 
$2,577,964;  1905,  $3,446,927;  1910,  $2,856,306;  1915,  $3,159,220;  1920,  $13,864,- 
389;  1924,  $8,806,890;  1925,  $10,376,291;  1926,  $10,267,512;  1927,  $10,208,242. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  countries  of  origin  for  the  years  shown: — 


1920  1924  1926  1927 

United  States                 $11,249,589  $6,425,242  $  7,116,715  $  6,777,574 

Great  Britain                     1,634,624  1,042,858  1,127,637  1,169,632 

Germany                               145,014  395,506  726,880  687,812 

France                                 220,958  199,299  253,738  317,577 

All  others                            616,204  743,991  1,029,542  1,255,647 


$13,864,389       $8,806,896       $10,254,512  $10,208,242 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  communications  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  areas  in  Nicaragua  are  difficult,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 

*  The  first  part  of  this  report,  dealing  with  history  and  geography,  currency  and  finance, 
taxation  and  revenue,  was  published  in  No.  1305  (February  2)  ;  and  the  second  on  communi- 
cations and  chief  towns,  and  natural  resources  and  exports,  in  our  last  issue. 
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the  year  practically  impossible.  Thus  the  imports  entering  by  the  two  coasts 
will  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  consuming  capacity  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  districts  respectively.    The  following  are  the  comparative  figures: — 

1920  1924  1926  1927 

Pacific  Coast   $10,785,354       $6,108,063       $  6,740,843       $  6,932,805 

Atlantic   3,079,035        2,698,833  3,513,669  3,275,437 

$13,864,389       $8,806,896       $10,254,512  $10,208,242 

An  examination  of  the  second  of  the  above  tables  reveals  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  the  import  trade  of  Nicaragua,  but  also  indi- 
cates that  this  influence  is  not  increasing  to  the  extent  which  is  generally 
supposed.  It  also  shows  that  Great  Britain  is  more  than  maintaining  her 
position  (in  fact,  her  exports  to  Nicaragua  have  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years) , 
and  that  the  exports  from  Germany  are  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

As  far  as  the  consuming  capacity  of  the  country  is  concerned,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  imports  from  the  Pacific  side  account  roughly  for  two-thirds 
of  the  total.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
distribution  of  population,  and  is  of  importance  to  Canadian  exporters  as  an 
indication  of  the  direction  to  which  their  efforts  should  be  devoted  in  the  first 
place;  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  the  imports  on 
the  Atlantic  side  are  to  provide  for  the  requirements  of  the  fruit  companies, 
which  are  financed  by  American  capital,  have  their  purchasing  offices  in  the 
United  States,  and  run  their  own  vessels  direct  to  Nicaraguan  ports. 

Coming  to  the  details  of  the  imports,  these  have  not  varied  widely  in 
annual  value  during  the  past  few  years,  and  on  general  lines  they  follow  closely 
those  of  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  and  other  Central  American  Republics — that 
is  to  say,  they  represent  the  needs  of  a  population  which  has  not  yet  developed 
to  the  extent  of  producing  its  own  manufactures,  and  which  in  the  main  is  of 
an  extremely  low  purchasing  capacity. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  of  the  value  of  imports  for  the  years 
shown: — 

1920  1924  1927 

Cotton  goods   $5,242,189       $2,504,670  $2,327,500 

Flour   665,660  439,294  519,851 

Iron  and  steel   754,075  676.727  638,540 

Drugs  and  chemicals   581,570  374.620  435,691 

Beverages   273,710  176,822  434,194 

Leather  goods   370,801  244,973  424,462 

Sundry  food  products   283,437  241,987  420,243 

Silk  goods   291,975  202,609  284,502 

Vegetable  fibres,  mfs   366,249  218,490  227,214 

Meat  products   118,923  114,494  180,453 

Vegetables   151.841  144,936  180.400 

Paper  products   197,381  124,453  168.984 

Petroleum   187,771  160,481  152,787 

Fruits,  etc   78,191  62,597  144,062 

Woollen  goods   234.235  95,231  155,144 

Gasoline   241,760  154,677  132,366 

Rice   139,644  115,638  113,958 

Fish  products   94,427  68,918  74,526 

Sugar   43,570  79,376  50,943 

Cement   42,128  33,608  27,261 

Coffee   21.617  12,672  24,362 

Maize   2.757  15,432  8,155 

All  others   3,480,475        2,544,191  3,082,644 

$13,864,381       $8,806,896  $10,208,242 

Cotton  Goods. — As  will  be  seen,  these  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
item  of  imports  into  Nicaragua,  accounting  as  they  do  for  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Great  Britain  is  the  principal  source  of  cotton  thread,  but  in 
underclothing  the  United  States  leads.  These  two  countries  have  also  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  in  cotton  cloths.    Canada  supplies  small  quantities  of  duck  (to  the 
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extent  of  about  $5,000  per  annum) ,  but  otherwise  does  not  appear  m  the  import 
statistics.  The  market  is  one  that  demand's  cheapness  rather  than  quality,  and 
there  appear  to  be  opportunities  for  exporters  of  the  lower  grades  of  under- 
clothing, socks,  stockings,  etc. 

Flour— As  will  be  seen,  the  market  is  worth  about  $500,000  per  annum. 
On  the  Pacific  side,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  from  New  Orleans.  There 
appear  to  be  ample  opportunities  for  Canadian  millers,  and  manufacturers' 
representatives  in  Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  agencies.  Prices 
are  usually  quoted  c.i.f.  Corinto,  and  samples  would  be  necessary.  The  usual 
terms  of  purchase  are  60-day  drafts.  Packing  in  either  six  or  three  sacks, 
enclosed  in  an  inner  gunny  bag,  although  a  12i-pound  sack  is  occasionally 
required;  prices  are,  however,  quoted  per  barrel  of  200  pounds.  Present  quota- 
tions are  $8.90  per  barrel  c.i.f.  Corintc,  for  a  medium  grade  of  export  flour. 

Iron  and  Steel— Iron  wire  is  imported  to  the  value  of  $75,000  per  annum, 
and  bars  and  sheets  to  the  value  of  $100,000;  a  large  part  of  this,  however— 
probably  one-half — is  required  for  constructional  purposes  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
in  connection  with  the  banana  plantations.  Nails  and  tacks  are  required  to 
the  value  of  $40,000  per  annum,  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  $34,000.  Construc- 
tion material  also  comes  from  the  United  States  and  is  almost  entirely  used 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  it  enters  free  of  duty  when  used  for  the  purpose 
of  development  work.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  iron  pipes,  and  domestic 
utensils  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $45,000  per  annum  (principally  from  Ger- 
many). In  general  hardware  it  is  probable  that  Germany  has  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  on  account  of  the  comparative  cheapness  of  its  products;  the  highest 
qualities,  however,  come  from  Great  Britain,  but  prices  are  said  to  be  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  average  purchaser.  Tools  are  imported  from  Germany  and 
the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  per  annum;  this  branch  of  the  trade 
is  highly  specialized  and  there  is  keen  competition.  The  native  being  often 
unable  to  read  or  write  buys  by  mark,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  brand 
requires  time  and  energy.  With  regard  to  machinery,  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  sewing  machines,  typewrriters,  and  electrical  machinery,  but  household  elec- 
trical equipment  appears  to  be  used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Agricultural 
machinery  is  also  used  very  little,  as  the  local  cultivator  of  maize,  beans,  etc., 
can  afford  nothing  but  the  most  primitive  implements,  and  the  large  coffee 
estates  are  unsuited  to  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machines.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  tractors  and  motor  trucks  are  likely  to  come  into  use  as  modern 
methods  are  adopted.  There  are  comparatively  few  automobiles  in  the  country 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads,  but  it  is  stated  that  a  few  of  these  have  been 
received  from  Canada  and  have  given  satisfactory  service. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals. — The  market  is  worth  about  $425,000  per  annum, 
divided  as  follows:  Pharmaceutical  preparations,  $280,000;  industrial  chem- 
icals, $140,000;  inks,  $5,000.  The  United  States  controls  the  market,  but  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  France  also  have  a  substantial  share  in  the  trade.  A 
small  quantity  of  calcium  carbide  and  other  industrial  chemicals  is  imported 
from  Canada.  There  are  opportunities  also  for  patent  medicines,  but  extensive 
advertising  would  be  necessary,  and  competition  is  keen. 

Beverages. — The  item  is  divided  as  follows  (figures  for  1927) :  mineral 
waters,  $33,433;  beer,  $194,914;  spirits,  $107,370:  wines,  $60,543;  other  non- 
alcoholic, $37,934,  a  total  of  $434,194. 

With  regard  to  mineral  waters,  two-thirds  of  the  total  imports  enter  free 
of  duty  from  Honduras,  and  the  remainder  from  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Beers  come  from  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Honduras  (from  the  last 
named  also  duty  free).  Spirits  are  imported  from  Great  Britain  (Scotch 
whiskies  being  popular  among  the  foreign  population),  and  brandy  and  liqueurs 
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from  France;  Canada  also  supplies  a  substantial  amount  of  whisky,  but  the 
demand  is  reported  to  have  decreased  in  recent  years.  Among  wines  those  of 
Italian  origin  appear  to  be  most  popular,  but  French,  Spanish  and  German  wines 
are  also  imported.  It  would  appear  that  Canada's  best  opportunities  for  export- 
ing beverages  would  be  in  beers  of  the  light  lager  type,  and  in  whiskies  suited  to 
consumption  by  the  English  and  American  foreign  populations.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  chance  for  "  soft "  drinks  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Leather  Goods. — The  imports  for  1927  reached  a  total  of  $424,409,  made 
up  as  follows:  Tanned  hides,  $176,599;  footwear,  $218,745;  sundry,  $29,065. 
The  whole  of  the  business  is  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  United  States. 

Sundry  Food  Products. — Of  the  items  included  in  this  classification  there 
appear  to  be  opportunities  for  biscuits,  confectionery,  condensed  milk,  canned 
butter,  and  cheese.  In  all  cases  the  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britain  supplies  small  quantities  of  biscuits,  confectionery, 
and  cheese;  receipts  from  other  countries  are  negligible. 

Silk  Goods.-—  As  will  be  seen  above,  the  imports  average  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000  in  value — a  comparatively  large  sum  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  item  is  fairly  equally  divided  between  piece  goods  and  clothing, 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  the  former  being  the  United  States,  France, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  latter  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  Canadian  industry,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  opportunities  for  the  export  of  artificial  silk  stockings  and 
underwear;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that  competition  is  possible  in  piece 
goods  on  account  of  the  highly  specialized  ranges  of  patterns  which  are  required 
to  supply  local  fashions. 

Vegetable  Fibres. — The  item  consists  almost  exclusively  of  jute  sacks  and 
sacking  and  is  of  no  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

Meat  Products. — Nearly  one-half  of  the  total  is  accounted  for  by  imports 
of  lard,  which  are  exclusively  from  the  United  States.  Comparatively  small 
quantities  of  canned  meats,  such  as  sausages,  u  bully  beef,"  etc.,  are  required  on 
both  coasts,  but  the  total  of  any  particular  item  is  insufficient  to  warrant  special 
efforts  being  made  to  secure  the  trade. 

Vegetables. — The  principal  imports  under  this  classification  consist  of  dried 
beans — a  staple  article  of  diet  in  all  parts  of  tropical  America.  There  is  also  a 
demand  for  preserved  vegetables  among  the  foreign  population  and  the  upper 
native  classes;  the  trade  is,  however,  of  the  luxury  class  and  represents  small 
quantities  of  canned  asparagus,  "  petit  pois  "  pickles,  and  similar  products. 
Fresh  potatoes  are  imported  to  a  small  extent — partly  from  the  neighbouring 
republic  of  Costa  Rica — and  it  is  possible  that,  with  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation, Canada  could  secure  a  share  of  this  trade  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
total  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at  $12,830. 

Paper  Products. — Newsprint  is  imported  to  the  value  of  only  $20,000  per 
annum,  and  comes  principally  from  Germany.  The  total  requirements  of  writing 
paper  and  blank  books  are  approximately  the  same,  and  the  imports  of  printed 
books,  circulars,  etc.,  amount  in  value  to  less  than  $60,000  per  annum;  unspeci- 
fied items  account  for  the  balance.  The  market  is  one  in  which  price  is  the 
ruling  factor,  and  is  worth  investigating  by  exporters  who  can  supply  a  cheap, 
but  attractive,  grade  of  writing  paper.  The  demand  for  newsprint  does  not 
appear  sufficient  to  attract  the  manufacturers  of  Canada. 

Petroleum. — The  principal  source  of  supply  is  Peru.  The  item  is  one  in 
which  Canada  cannot,  compete. 

Fruits,  etc. — The  demand  for  preserved  fruits  approximates  $50,000  per 
annum  in  value;  it  is  largely  confined  to  the  foreign  population  and  the  upper 
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native  classes,  as  also  is  the  demand  for  fresh  fruits.  The  question  of  transpor- 
tation presents  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  for  Canadian  exporters,  but  if  this 
can  be  solved  it  is  possible  that  a  demand  could  be  created  for  the  fruit  pro- 
ducts (such  as  apples)  from  British  Columbia. 

Woollen  Goods.— This  item  consists  almost  entirely  of  piece  goods,  which 
are  imported  from  Great  Britain.  A  little  woollen  clothing  is  imported,  but 
this  is  of  comparative  insignificance. 

Gasoline—  Imports  are  divided  between  Peru  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  demand  is  comparatively  small  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  roads. 

Rice, — This  is  one  of  the  standard  foodstuffs  of  the  native  population.  A 
certain  quantity  is  grown  locally,  but  the  total  production  is  insufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  in  spite  of  the  suitability  of  certain  areas  for  its  cultivation. 
Thus  imports  are  always  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  native  supplies; 
these  are  derived  from  the  United  States  and  China. 

Fish  Products.— Although  the  total  demand  is  small,  it  would  appear  that 
Canadian  firms  could  compete  in  certain  lines  without  difficulty.  Canned 
salmon  is  well  liked,  and  is  imported  principally  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  small  quantities  are  exported  direct 
from  British  Columbia,  and  that  this  business  could  be  increased.  As  far  as 
sardines  are  concerned,  a  certain  quantity  is  imported  from  Norway,  and  France 
supplies  the  high-class  trade;  it  is  stated  that  there  is  in  addition  a  substantial 
demand  for  the  canned  herring  (also  known  as  a  "  sardine  ")  packed  in  1  Si- 
ounce  oval  tins;  canners  of  this  product  are  therefore  recommended  to  investi- 
gate the  possibilities  of  the  market.  There  appears  to  be  little  demand  for  salt 
cod,  and  other  fish  products  such  as  lobsters,  crabs,  etc,  are  too  high  in  price 
for  the  native  population. 

Sugar. — Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  the  neighbouring 
republic  of  Honduras. 

Cement. — Imports  are  small,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  if  Nicaragua 
develops  during  the  next  few  years  on  the  lines  anticipated,  the  demand  should 
increase  substantially  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  the  item  is  worthy  of 
attention  by  exporters;  the  principal  compeition  will  come  from  German  manu- 
facturers, who  at  present  supply  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements  of 
the  country,  other  European  nations  accounting  for  a  further  25  per  cent. 

Coffee. — Imports  are  chiefly  from  Honduras,  though  small  quantities  are 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 

Maize. — This  is  required  to  make  up  any  shortage  in  the  local  crop,  and 
imports  vary  in  accordance  with  the  harvests.  The  source  of  supply  is  the 
United  States. 

All  Other  Items. — This  entry  consists  of  numerous  small  imports,  none  of 
which  are  of  sufficient  value  to  be  specified  in  detail,  and  none  of  which  appear 
to  offer  opportunities  to  Canadian  exporters.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
glassware,  firearms,  live  animals,  coal,  cork,  copper  products,  explosives,  scien- 
tific instruments,  soap,  jewellery,  toys,  furniture,  paints,  and  watches. 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  small  importance  of  the  country's  foreign 
trade  at  present,  there  are  indications  that  a  rapid  increase  may  occur  in  the 
future.  It  is  gradually  becoming  evident  that  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  native  population  to  practice  more  peaceful  methods  of  development  than 
have  been  evident  in  the  past,  and  it  is  realized  that  it  is  only  by  these  methods 
that  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital  can  be  stimulated. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  country  deserves  attention,  and  Canadian 
exporters  are  recommended  to  watch  its  development  during  the  next  few  years. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Preference  Conditions  on  Motor  Trucks 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1304  (January  26,  1929,  page  155)  concerning  tariff  preference  conditions 
in  the  Irish  Free  State,  a  copy  of  the  new  regulations  has  since  been  received. 
These  regulations  make  it  clear  that  the  50  per  cent  British  content  required 
after  February  1,  1929,  in  order  to  obtain  the  British  preferential  tariff  applies 
only  to  "  motor  cars  constructed  and  adapted  for  use  and  intended  to  be  used 
solely  as  motor  omnibuses  or  in  connection  with  the  conveyance  of  goods  or 
burden  in  the  course  of  trade  or  husbandry 

Marking  Canned  Goods  for  the  French  Market 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  French  marking  requirements  applicable  to 
certain  canned  foodstuffs,  exporters  are  reminded  that 

Preserved  fish  and  vegetables,  and  driied  prunes,  cannot  be  admitted  into  France, 
warehoused,  and  transported  unless  properly  labelled  as  to  their  country  of  origin. 

The  name  of  the  country  of  origin  must  be  stamped  in  relief  or  hollow  on  each  and 
every  container,  in  Latin  characters,  clearly  readable,  and  of  not  less  than  four  milli- 
metres in  height  (say  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch),  in  the  middle  of  the  top  or  bottom  of 
containers,  and  on  a  part  without  other  indications  or  printed  matter. 

Whoever  may  have  introduced  into  France  the  above  goods  in  violation  of  the  law, 
or  who  may,  after  passing  the  goods  through  the  Customs,  sell  them  with  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  covered  up  or  dissimulated  in  some  way  or  other,  is  liable  to  a  fine 
ranging  from  100  to  2,000  francs. 

The  same  indelible  indication  of  origin  must  be  branded  or  affixed  in  an  unremovable 
manner  upon  the  outside  cases  or  wrappers  used  in  forwarding  the  goods. 

For  the  inside  packing  of  dried  primes  in  cartons,  the  stamping  in  relief  or  hollow  of 
the  country  of  origin  may  be  replaced  by  an  adhesive  label  affixed  to  the  middle  of  the 
top  or  bottom  of  the  cartons. 

Foreign  preserved  fish  cannot  be  admitted  at  all  if  the  full  container  as  sold  to  the 
public  exceeds  one  kilogramme  gross  weight. 

British  Guiana  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1304  (January  26,  1929),  page  155,  the  following  are  some  altered  rates  of 
duty  reported  by  R.  T.  Young,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  in  the 
revised  British  Guiana  Customs  Duties  Ordinance,  assented  to  January  25, 
1929:— 

Former  Rates 
British 


Ready-made  clothing  and  some 
other  wearing  apparel,  in- 
cluding caps,  collars,  cor- 
sets, shirts,  neckties,  cotton 
socks  and  stockings,  hats 
and  bonnets  . .   .  .  ad  val. 

Boots  and  shoes  ad  val. 

Paints  


Preferential 


General 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 


Printing  paper,  some  contain- 
ers, manures,  a?id  some 
other  articles  ....  ad  val. 

Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes,  un- 
sweetened and  in  tins 

per  100  lbs. 

Cement,  Portland,  per  400  lbs. 

Mackerel  and  salmon,  pickled, 
per  barrel  of  200  lbs  


20% 

20% 
78  cents 
per  112  lbs. 
8  cts.  per  lb. 

40% 
60% 
$1.56 
per  112  lbs. 
24  cts.  per  lb. 

15% 
10% 
6% 
ad  val. 
16|%  ad  val. 

30% 
30% 
12% 
ad  val. 
50%  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

2% 

5% 

$1.30 
26  cents 

$2.60 
88  cents 

$2.00 
25  cents 

$4.00 
75  cents 

65  cents 

$1.95 

$1.00 

$3.00 

While  the  British  Guiana  rate  on  unenumerated  goods  has  been  reduced 
from  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  to         per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff,  the 
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British  preferential  tariff,  being  one-half  of  these  rates,  the  new  ordinance  is 
more  exhaustive  in  specific  classification.  Motor  cars,  for  example,  which  were 
formerly  unenumerated  goods,  are  still  40  per  cent  general  tariff  and  20  per  cent 
British  preferential  tariff  because  they  are  now  enumerated. 

Full  particulars  have  not  been  received  respecting  the  new  ordinance,  and 
later  information  will  be  published. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  600  earthplates,  copper,  to  specifi- 
cation, required  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders, 
which  close'  April  17,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Stores  Division, 
General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  the  specification,  which  is 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  11,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  4,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Monetary 

February  4, 

February  ] 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1413 

$  .1416 

.1390 

.  1392 

.1393 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0296 

.0296 

.2680 

.2673 

.2674 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

.2382 

.2379 

.2378 

4.86§ 

4.8602 

4.8671 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4015 

.4015 

.1749 

.1749 

.1749 

Italy  

.0526 

.0524 

.0526 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2671 

.2674 

 Escudo 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0451 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1535 

.1567 

.2680 

.2679 

.  2680 

.1930 

.1927 

.1927 

United  States  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0025 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4228 

.4228 

.5462 

.1196 

.1194 

Chile  

.1217 

.1209 

.1209 

.9733 

.9749 

.9849 

.4985 

.4872 

.4863 

4.8665 

4.0049 

4.0100 

.1930 

.1934 

.1929 

1.0342 

1.0300 

1.0300 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9995 

.9996 

.4020 

.4010 

.4002 

.6328 

.6278 

.3650 

.3659 

.3659 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4536 

.4548 

.4424 

.4548 

.4549 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5639 

.  5639 

4.86| 

4.8596 

4.8658 

 $  ) 

British  Guiana 

1.0000 

l.OO11/^— 1.01| 

1.002—1. 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  f 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

l.OOnie—  1.01!%g  1.005—1. 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 

Guadeloupe..  .. 

.0392 

.0391 

.0391 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent 
in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which 
it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

90.  Dried  Codfish. — A  party  in  Genoa  is  anxious  to  open  up  business  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  codfish. 

91.  Dried  Codfish. — Well-known  firm  in  Lucca.  Italy,  are  desirous  of  importing  dried 
codfish. 

92.  Evaporatbid  Milk. — A  canned  goods  broker  at  Liverpool,  with  extensive  experience  in 
the  trade,  and  who  has  already  been  associated  with  Canadian  products,  is  open  to  hear 
from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  representation  at  Liverpool. 

93.  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples. 

94.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  canned  goods  broker  at  Liverpool,  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  trade,  and  who  has  already  been  associated  with  Canadian  products,  is 
open  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  manufacturers  wishing  representation  at  Liverpool. 

95.  Cassonnade  (Yellow  Sugar)  . — Antwerp  firm  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  cassonnade  (yeMow  sugar).    Quotations  ci.f.  Antwerp. 

96.  Canned  Goods;  Ginger  Ale. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
would  like  to  handle  on  commission  canned  goods  of  all  kinds  and  ginger  ale. 

Miscellaneous 

97.  Sporting  Goods. — One  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  sporting  goods  in  Mexico  City 
desires  to  secure  prices,  samples,  and  full  information  in  regard  to  sports  equipment  of  all 
kinds.    A  good  market  is  available  to  Canadian  firms  who  can  compete  in  price  and  quality. 

98.  Domestic  Woodenware. — A  London  importer  of  wooden  goods  invites  offers  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  pastry  boards  and  other  domestic  woodenware. 

99.  Broom  Handle  Squares. — A  London  firm  seek  a  regular  source  of  supply  of  Douglas 
fir  squares  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  broom  handles,  1-inch,  lMc-inch,  1^-inch,  and 
U-inch,  air  or  kiln  dried  before  shipment. 

100.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  hardware  importers  are  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  on  4^-inch  dolly  type  clothes  pegs,  ci.f.  Liverpool. 

101.  Maple  Dowels. — A  Birmingham  importer  desires  quotations  on  maple  dowels  36 
inches  by  %6-inch  and  36  inches  by  f-inch.    Quotations  to  be  ci.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 
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102.  Maple  and  Birch  Dowels. — A  West  of  England  manufacturer  desires  quotations 
on  maple  or  birch  dowels  14  inches  by  f-inch  in  quantities  of  10,000  at  a  time.  Quotations 
to  be  c.i.f.  Avommouth. 

103.  Camp  Furniture. — A  firm  of  Manchester  sports  goods  wholesalers  are  desirous  of 
getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturer  of  camp  furniture,  cots,  chairs,  etc.,  c.i.f, 
Manchester.   Prices  and  descriptive  catalogues  required. 

104.  Douglas  Fir. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  at  Liverpool  wishing  to  expand  their 
Canadian  business  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  who  are  not  already 
represented  in  this  market. 

105.  Paper  Bags. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  desire  to  secure  the  agency  of  a 
manufacturer  of  block  bottom  brown  paper  bags. 

106.  Automobile  Replacements  and  Garage  Equipment. — Argentine  manufacturers' 
agent,  engaged  in  selling  automobile  replacements  and  garage  equipment,  will  be  in  New 
York  from  February  12  to  16.  Firms  interested  may  obtain  New  York  address  by  writing 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  referring  to  the  number  of  this 
trade  inquiry. 

107.  Mica  Waste. — A  London  company  are  anxious  to  find  a  direct  Canadian  source 
of  supply  of  biotite  mica  waste,  almost  black,  with  a  greenish  shade. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  16. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Feb.  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  March  11;  Regina,  Feb.  25 — both  White  Star  Line;  Andania, 
March  4;  Antonia,  Feb.  18  and  March  IS— both  Cunard  Line;  Manchester  Division, 
Manchester  Line,  Feb.  26;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  6. 

To  London. — Ascania,  Feb.  25;  Aurania,  March  11 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  Feb. 
18;  Nortorian,  March  4;  Missouri,  March  18 — all  White  Star  Line;  London  Mariner, 
Furness  Withy,  Feb.  25. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Plymouth. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  22;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  2ft;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  March  8 — all  Manchester  Line 

To  Havre. — Ascania,  Feb.  25;  Aurania,  March  11 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28;  Trecarrell,  New 
Zealand  S,S.  Ltd.,  March  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  25. 

To  'St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  Feb.  19,  March  5;  Newfoundland,  March  6  and  15 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Nerissa,  Feb.  21,  March  5;  Silvia,  Feb.  25,  March  12— both  Red  Cross 
Line;  Farnorth,  Feb.  22,  March  8:  Sambro,  March  2  and  lfr-4)0th  Farquhar  SS.;  Suzanna, 
Nfld.  Can.  Traders,  Feb.  22. 

To  South  and  West  Newfoundland  Ports1. — Fermfield,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  1. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fernfield,  March  1;  Sambro,  March  2  and  16;  Farnorth, 
Feb.  22,  March  8— all  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Canadian  National,  Feb.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier.  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  22;  Lady  Nelson, 
March  8 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Feb.  28;  a  steamer,  March  14: — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Feb.  20;  Ottar,  March  6 — 
botih  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Feb.  23;  Canadian  Forester,  March  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Otter,  March  14^both  Canadian  National. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp— Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverburn,  March  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth.— Carmia,  Feb.  22;  Salacia,  March  8--both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast— Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Montclare,  March  8— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast  and  Londonderry.— Montrose.  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  22;  Lord  Antrim, 
Feb.  26;  Kenbane  Head,  March  12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  14. 

To  Glasgow.— Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Bothwell,  March  1;  Minnedosa,  March  1;  Mont- 
clare, March  8;  Bolingbroke;  March  16 — ail  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  Feb.  22;  Salacia, 
March  8 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool— Montrose,  Feb.  22;  Minnedosa,  March  1;  Montclare,  March  8;  Mont- 
royal,  March  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  9. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  22;  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverhill,  March  8;  Beaver- 
burn, March  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Inventor, 
Feb.  27;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Feb.  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  7 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Feb.  21;  Metagama,  March  14— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Melmcre  Head,  Feb.  22;  Kenbane  Head,  March  12— both  Head 
Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  Feb.  28. 
To  Bremen. — Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Hamburg.— Melita,  Feb.  21;  Beaverhill,  March  8;  Metagama,  March  14— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Kiel,  Feb.  20;  Grey  County,  Feb.  25;  Brant  County,  March  12— all  County 
Line;  Cairndhu,  Thomson  Line,  Feb.  23. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  Feb.  25;  Vallemare,  March  12 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Feb.  28;  Tananger,  March  15 — both  County  Line. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  about  Feb.  20. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Idefjord,  North  American  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Beechpark,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  27;  Lady  Hawkins, 
March  13 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Feb.  21;  a  steamer,  March  7;  Hedrum,  March 
7 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday.  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
France,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — Paris   Maru,   Osaka   Shosen  Kaieha, 

Feb.  20. 

To  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Cebu. — Stanley,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel,  Feb.  19. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  Cie  Gle  Transatlantique,  Feb.  21. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rialto, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  March  6. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Feb.  28;  Loch  Katrine,  March  14 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Feb.  24;  Pacific  Grove,  Mar.  9;  Pacific  Reliance, 
Mar.  23— all  Furness  (Pacific).  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Gaasterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  March  10. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  Hamburg-American  Line,  Feb.  22. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  March  1. 

To  South  African  Ports— SS.  Clydebank,  Jan. /Feb.;  SS.  Oakbank,  Feb./March;  a 
steamer,  March/April,  for  Capetown,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

To  Australia—  S6.  Swanley,  Feb./March  for  Sydney,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 
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LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuics,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canaaa-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Con tinent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  MeColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note.— Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   A-dderly   street,  Cap** 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  N'orth  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  *n  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL  AND    COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  17,  1929. — The  oversea  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  November  30,  1928,  in 
comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year,  is  illustrated  as 
follows: — 

July  1  to  November  30—  Imports  Exports 

1927-  28   £69,191,364  £58,546,598 

1928-  29   60,633,438  53,657,300 

Decrease   £  8,557,926  £  4,889,298 

From  a  trading  standpoint,  the  adverse  balance  of  trade  has  been  reduced 
from  £10,644,766  in  the  1927  period  to  £6,976,138  for  the  five  months  to 
November  30  last. 

As  outlined  in  previous  monthly  trade  reviews,  importers  purchased  oversea 
goods  cautiously  last  year,  and  the  outlook  is  that  the  same  procedure  will  be 
adopted  for  some  time  to  come.  Taking  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole,  it  is 
conceded  that  excessive  importations  of  apparel  and  textiles  caused  abnormal 
stocks  to  have  accumulated,  hence  it  must  take  some  time  before  the  demand 
will  exhaust  the  supplies  available;  thus  in  the  five  months  period  under  review 
these  lines  showed  a  comparative  decrease  of  about  £2,000,000. 

Certain  items  in  which  Canadian  trade  is  interested  have  shown  contrac- 
tion: agricultural  implements  and  machinery  by  £102,000;  timber,  dressed  and 
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undressed,  by  £1,111,339;  rubber  tires  by  £393,472;  paper— printing,  writing 
and  wrapping,  by  £216,018;  and,  with  few  minor  exceptions,  the  various  import 
schedules  disclosed  reduced  figures. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  distinct  revival  in  imports  of  motor  car 
chassis,  which  aggregated  £3,552,000,  thus  exceeding  the  figures  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1927  by  £250,000. 

Through  shipping  troubles,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  because  of  reduced  values, 
the  exports  of  Australian  wool  declined  by  £4,691,527  in  the  five-months  period, 
but  this  curtailment  will  probably  be  overtaken  by  increased  shipments  of  the 
season's  clip  in  later  months,  Inversely,  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb  showed  substantial  increases,  stressing  the  effect  of  improved  climatic 
conditions. 

Particulars  concerning  both  imports  and  exports,  for  the  period  under 
review,  are  available  for  reference  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

The  Customs  collections  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
on  December  31,  1928,  aggregated  £20,940,267  or  £1,308,197  less  than  the 
similar  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  six  months 
Australia  experienced  a  trading  depression,  caused  mainly  by  the  previous  bad 
season,  and  aggravated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  .shipping  troubles.  It  is  not 
thought  probable  that  the  deficiency  in  customs  and  excise  collections  will  be 
made  up  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  or  June  30  next.  The  receipts  from  postal 
revenue  (telephones,  telegrams  and  stamps)  were  £6,231,772  or  £277,792  more 
than  the  returns  for  the  last  six  months  of  1927.  In  both  customs  and  post 
office  revenue,  the  receipts  were  substantially  less  than  the  budget  speech 
estimates. 

The  trading  and  producing  outlook  in  Australia  has  substantially  improved 
from  the  depressing  conditions  in  which  1928  was  ushered  in,  and,  while  no 
marked  improvement  is  anticipated  in  the  immediate  future,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  better  demand  for  essential  commodities,  with  a  corresponding  shrinkage  in 
the  demand  for  non-essentials.  A  considerable  realization  is  proceeding  in 
forcing  the  sales  of  seasonal  dry  goods,  fancy  lines  of  hardware,  and  in  what 
are  termed  luxury  goods  by  the  large  department  and  specialty  stores.  As  in 
other  countries,  much  depends  upon  normal  climatic  conditions  being  experi- 
enced, as  the  exports  upon  which  Australia  depends  for  its  finance  are  mainly 
derived  from  pastoral  and  agricultural  sources. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  CLIP  1928-29 

The  National  Council  of  Wool-Selling  Brokers  of  Australia  originally  esti- 
mated 2,462,000  bales  as  the  quantity  of  wool  expected  to  be  received  into 
selling  brokers'  warehouses  for  offering  in  Australia  during  the  1928-29  season, 
but  the  Council  now  considers  that  115,000  bales  should  be  added,  thus  aggre- 
gating the  clip  at  2,577,000  bales. 

Receipts  into  warehouses  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1928,  were  2,372,812 
bales,  and  sales  1,209,084  bales,  comparing  with  2,130,838  bales  and  1,241,233 
bales  for  the  similar  term  of  1927. 

The  average  price  realized  in  Melbourne  for  greasy  wool  declined  from 
18-73d.  (37  cents)  per  pound  and  £23  7s.  ($113.64)  per  bale  to  17-03d.  (34 
cents)  per  pound  and  £22  9s.  2d.  ($109.30)  per  bale.  It  is  computed  by  the 
Council  that  from  January  1  to  the  close  of  the  season  on  June  30  next,  1,300,454 
bales  will  be  offered  in  Australia.  The  estimated  offerings  for  the  1928-29 
selling  season,  at  2,577,000  bales,  compare  with  2,411,873  bales  sold  in  Australia 
in  1927-28.  Last  season's  sales  realized  £60,873,662.  The  results  for  the 
present  season  so  far  have  been  affected  by  lower  values  ruling,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  forecast  the  ultimate  total  proceeds  of  the  sales. 
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EXPANSION  IN  AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIES 

Considerable  industrial  expansion  has  taken  place  in  Australia  in  1928, 
and  important  developments  are  now  in  progress  towards  the  completion  of 
new  iron  and  steel  works,  and  in  two  additional  extensive  rubber  manufactur- 
ing plants,  while  some  old-established  rubber  companies  are  amalgamating  the 
better  to  meet  anticipated  competition.  Now  under  consideration  are  plants  ' 
for  making  iron  and  steel  tubes,  reinforced  steel,  galvanized  and  black  steel 
sheets,  and  also  for  producing  chemicals  and  fertilizers  and  to  extract  by- 
products from  brown  and  black  coal  of  which  there  are  large  deposits  waiting 
development. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Estimates  of  the  Australian  wheat  yield  for  the  current  season 
vary  from  140,000,000  to  144,000,000  bushels,  comparing  with  116,700,000 
bushels  for  1927-28.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  growers  that  the  advantage  of 
the  higher  yield  will  be  offset  in  part  by  lower  prices  due  to  heavy  yields  in 
the  main  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  decline  in  value  in 
Australia  so  far  this  season  amounts  to  about  4d.  (8  cents)  per  bushel  below 
the  average  of  last  season. 

Up  to  January  14,  the  total  exports  of  new  season's  wheat  from  Australia 
were  14,145,042  bushels. 

Oversea  reports  during  the  last  month  indicate  quieter  markets,  with  quota- 
tions generally  in  buyer's  favour,  hence  the  export  of  Australian  wheat  at  the 
closing  of  this  mail  is  without  animation.  While  the  new  season's  wheat  season 
opened  up  with  encouraging  and  unexpected  orders  from  India  and  Japan,  this 
demand  has  not  been  sustained  and  sales  have  been  confined  to  small  parcels 
(part  cargoes).  While  Australian  prices  continue  above  London  parity,  there 
appears  little  likelihood  of  any  appreciable  revival  for  export,  at  least  under 
existing  conditions. 

Nominally,  to-day's  quotation  for  wheat  for  export  is  4s.  lOd.  ($1.18)  per 
bushel  of  60  pounds,  f.o.b.  steamer,  at  principal  Australian  ports,  though  it  is 
considered  that  the  price  could  probably  be  shaded  for  any  considerable  business 
offering. 

Flour. — Competitive  prices  now  ruling  in  the  oversea  markets  to  which 
Australian  flour  is  usually  shipped  are  now  at  a  level  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  millers  to  compete  even  at  a  small  margin  of  profit.  Offers  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  not  been  attractive,  and  the  present  demand  from  other  markets 
is  very  limited.  For  prompt  shipment,  on  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 
f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports,  standard  flour  is  to-day  nominally 
quoted  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  to  150  pounds  gross   £  9  12s.  6d.  ($46  84) 

Packed  in  bags  of  96  to  101  pounds  gross   9  17    6     (  48  06) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10    7    6     (  50  49) 

Shipments  of  Australian  flour,  from  new  season's  wheat,  up  to  January  14, 
aggregated  53,527  tons  from  all  the  States. 

Freight  Rates. — On  January  15  the  overseas  shipping  companies  announced 
a  substantial  reduction  in  freights  on  wheat  and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  ports,  equivalent  to  about  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  per  ton.  The  rates  are 
only  applicable  for  January-March  wheat  shipments,  and  are  as  follows: — 

Port  Said, 

U.K.,  and  Europe       Alexandria        South  Africa 
January-February-March   32s.  6d.  ($7.91)       35s.  ($8.52)       30s.  ($7.30) 

On  flour  there  is  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  in  each  instance. 
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AGRICULTURE   IN  NEW   ZEALAND,  1928 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  7,  1929. — The  year  just  concluded  has  been  quite  a  good 
one  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  of  New  Zealand.  Following  a 
particularly  dry  summer  (which  gave  some  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
pastures  and  caused  a  temporary  unsatisfactory  condition  in  the  dairy  industry) 
rains  were  experienced  in  the  autumn  with  an  attendant  recovery  in  production. 
The  winter  was  mild  and  the  spring  has  been  conducive  to  providing  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  and  to  keeping  live  stock  in  good  condition.  The  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  good  season  from  the  production  standpoint. 

LIVE  STOCK 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  New  Zealand  now  is  3,273,769  as  against 
3,257,729  in  1927.  The  increase  is  accounted  for  by  dairy  cows,  the  number 
of  these  being  approximately  50,000  more  than  last  year,  while  there  was  a 
decrease  of  all  other  classes. 

During  recent  years  beef  production  has  shown  a  declining  tendency,  but 
an  improvement  in  values  is  now  evident  and  there  are  noticeable  indications 
of  a  better  position. 

Sheep  in  New  Zealand  now  number  27,133,810  (the  highest  ever  recorded), 
an  increase  of  nearly  1.500,000  over  1927.  The  estimated  lambing  for  the  1928 
season  is  13,373,267,  as  compared  with  12,268,840  in  1927.  There  was  an 
increase  of  702,321  in  the  number  of  breeding  ewes. 

SWINE 

The  swine  industry  has  been  well  maintained,  the  total  number  of  pigs 
being  given  as  586,890,  an  increase  of  66,755  over  the  1927  figure.  The  export 
of  pork  has  increased  considerably,  being  aided  by  the  operation  of  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  During  last  year  permission  was  granted  to  import  fresh  blood 
for  breeding  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  took  advantage  of  this 
and  purchased  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  pigs,  the  object  being,  to  quote  a 
prominent  Government  official,  "  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  development  of 
more  suitable  carcasses  for  the  export  trade 

WOOL 

The  1927-28  season  of  wool  sales  ended  with  a  firm  demand  for  all  classes 
of  wool  and  prices  were  good.  The  present  clip  is  turning  out  well,  and  flocks 
are  in  good  condition  due  to  the  mild  winter.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool 
being  offered  at  the  wool  sales  this  season  is  good  combing,  and  satisfactory 
prices  have  been  realized.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  lower  crossbred,  indicating  greater  care  in  breeding.  The  sheep  industry 
appears  to  be'  in  a  good  position  and  prospects  for  the  present  season  are  bright. 

DAIRYING 

Speaking  generally,  1928  was  a  good  year  for  the  dairy  industry.  The 
volume  of  the  principal  dairy  products  surpassed  all  previous  records  and  the 
average  quality  was  well  maintained.  There  would  undoubtedly  have  been  even 
greater  production  but  for  the  unusually  dry  weather  in  most  districts  during 
the  early  part  of  last  summer.  Grading  figures  of  July  31,  the  end  of  the  dairy 
year,  showed  an  increase  of  2-59  per  cent  in  butter-fat  production,  and  figures 
for  August  1  to  November  30,  1928,  showed  an  increase  of  9-8  per  cent  over  the 
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corresponding  period  of  1927.  During  the  season  herd-testing  showed  a  remark- 
able increase,  the  number  of  cows  tested  being  224,130,  almost  54,000  more  than 
were  tested  during  the  previous  season. 

CEREALS 

The  1927-28  season  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  harvesting  of  wheat  and 
oats,  the  two  main  cereal  crops  of  New  Zealand.  The  area  of  wheat  threshed 
was  260,987  acres  and  the  average  yield  was  36-56  bushels  per  acre  as  compared 
with  36  13  bushels  for  the  preceding  crop. 

The  area  of  oats  threshed  was  88,223  acres  and  the  average  yield  43-66 
bushels  per  acre,  as  against  42-58  bushels  last  season. 

Some  21,091  acres  of  barley  were  threshed  and  the  average  yield  of  nearly 
41  bushels  per  acre  was  slightly  lower  than  that  of  41-60  bushels  for  last  year. 

Definite  figures  of  the  areas  sown  for  the  1928-29  harvest  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  the  estimate  compiled  by  the  Government  statistician  gives  the  area 
under  wheat  as  approximately  255,000  acres;  oats,  303,000;  and  barley,  22,000. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  prospects  are  for  good  crops. 

GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS 

The  yield  of  seed  from  grasses  and  clovers  has  been  well  maintained.  The 
quantity  exported  was  3,791  tons  comprised  mainly  of  chewings,  fescue,  and 
brown  top.  In  some  cases  areas  sown  have  shown  a  reduction,  but  increased 
yields  have  been  reported.  This  is  particularly  true  of  white  clover,  where  the 
quantity  of  seed  produced  is  almost  double  that  of  last  season  although  the  area 
was  less  by  some  1,800  acres. 

The  area  planted  in  potatoes  was  21,693  acres,  and  the  yield  121,402  tons. 

POULTRY 

The  poultry  industry  developed  and  extended  during  the  year,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  export.  In  view  of  an  anticipated  surplus  of  eggs  during  the 
flush  period,  Government  assistance  was  arranged  by  way  of  a  guarantee  on 
export  eggs  of  not  less  than  2  ounces  in  weight  and  of  first-class  quality.  The 
quantity  graded  at  the  different  ports  of  shipment  was  7,427  cases,  or  222,810 
dozen.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Canada  shipped  some  fresh  eggs  to  New 
Zealand  last  year,  one  exporter  alone  having  filled  an  order  for  10,500  dozen. 

HORTICULTURE 

Climatic  conditions  were  favourable  to  the  development  of  the'  fruit  crop 
and  the  1927-28  horticultural  season  was  a  satisfactory  one.  Heavy  yields  of 
apples  and  pears  (particularly  apples)  were  harvested  and  the  returns  of  stone 
and  small  fruit  were  above  the  average. 

The  large  quantities  of  apples  and  pears  suitable  for  export  resulted  in  a 
record  in  the  quantity  sold  to  overseas  markets,  the  export  figure  being  1,026,986 
cases.  Canada  purchased  10,921  cases  of  apples.  Prices  realized  were  considered 
to  be  fairly  satisfactory. 

Present  indications  point  to  this  season's  crop  being  a  good  average  one, 
although  recent  hailstorms  in  some  districts  will  without  doubt  reduce  the  quan- 
tity available  from  the  areas  affected. 

.  The  total  area  planted  in  commercial  orchards  is  approximately  30,000 
acres.  The  growing  of  grapes  is  showing  steady  progress  and  a  good  demand 
exists  both  for  the  fruit  and  the  wine.  The  area  of  vineyards  is  some  320  acres, 
and  a  gradual  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of  vine  houses.  Wine  produced 
from  last  year's  crop  is  estimated  at  76,000  gallons. 
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TOBACCO 

Considerable  development  has  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
more  particularly  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  Zealand.  This  industry  pro- 
mises to  become  a  fairly  important  one,  provided  a  stable  export  market  is 
available  when  production  exceeds  local  requirements.  The  area  under  tobacco 
is  about  500  acres. 

BEE-KEEPING 

A  satisfactory  season  was  experienced  by  the  bee-keepers,  good  crops  coming 
from  all  districts.  Indications  for  the  1928-29  season  are  that  the  yield  will  be 
above  the  average  and  the  high  standard  of  New  Zealand  honey  on  the  English 
market  should  be  maintained.  Registered  bee-keepers  in  the  Dominion  now 
number  5,500,  with  some  90,000  colonies  of  bees. 

NEW  ZEALAND  HEMP 

Some  57,451  bales  of  phormium  hemp  were  graded  during  the  January- 
November  period,  and  during  the  same  period  16,948  bales  of  tow  were  also 
graded.  This  shows  a  decline  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  An 
officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  specially  selected,  now  visits  as  many 
mills  as  possible  to  give  instruction  in  hemp-milling.  A  general  improvement 
in  the  fibre  coming  from  the  mills  already  visited  by  this  officer  indicates  that 
better  times  are  in  store  for  the  hemp  industry. 

AGRICULTURAL  CLUBS 

A  feature  of  considerable  interest  is  the  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  boys' 
and  girls'  agricultural  clubs.  Competitions  are  held,  and  these  play  an  impor- 
tant part  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  different  districts.  The  yields  estab- 
lished by  the  root  crops  grown  and  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the  rearing 
of  calves,  create  a  healthy  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  competitors  and  must 
help  to  inculcate  a  liking  for  rural  occupations. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  on  all  sides  generally  satisfactory  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  and  pastoral  industries.  These  form  the  economic  backbone  of 
New  Zealand,  and  with  the  success  of  last  year  and  the  indications  of  a  good 
season,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  year  will  see  New  Zea- 
land complete  the  recovery  from  the  period  of  depression  through  which  she  has 
been  passing. 

PROVISION  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  ENGLAND  DURING  1928 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  January  29,  1929. — Although  the  continued  depression  in  several 
of  the  more  important  industries  of  Northern  England  during  1928  and  conse- 
quent necessity  for  economy  has  influenced  to  some  extent  the  volume  of  business 
done,  the  total  imports  of  most  classes  of  provisions  have  shown  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  and  the  prices  of  the  majority  have  increased.  In  spite 
therefore  of  the  difficult  times  that  this  area  has  passed  through,  and  is  still 
facing,  the  standard  of  living,  particularly  among  the  employed  working  classes, 
seems  to  be  improving.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  unfortunate  that  Cana- 
dian exports  of  certain  foodstuffs  showed  a  still  further  general  decline  during 
1928  as  compared  with  1927 — an  admittedly  poor  one  in  comparison  with 
previous  years. 

Continental  shipments  of  bacon  to  this  market  increased  at  the  expense 
of  Canadian  and  American.    The  high  price  of  hogs  in  the  United  States, 
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combined  with  increased  domestic  consumption,  kept  prices  on  too  high  a  level 
to  allow  competition  with  European  supplies,  which  have  again  been  plentiful. 

Imports  of  Canadian  bacon  to  Liverpool  during  1928  amounted  to  16,098 
boxes  and  15,796  bales  as  compared  with  26,258  boxes  and  34,047  bales  in  1927, 
and  47,126  boxes  and  45,481  bales  in  1926.  During  the  latter  part  of  January, 
all  of  February  and  March,  and  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  very 
light  supplies  of  Canadian  bacon  were  received  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  absence 
of  transactions  prices  were  nominal.  Canadian  bacon  and  hams  are  particularly 
well  liked  in  the  North  of  England  on  account  of  their  leanness,  and  provided 
that  a  more  regular  supply  could  be  depended  on,  a  good  business  would  be 
enjoyed.  Unfortunately — and  ail  Canadian  packers  interested  in  this  market 
are  fully  aware  of  the  situation — short  supplies  create  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  look  to  other  sources,  particularly  the  Continent,  where  the  produc- 
tion of  mild-cured  bacon  has  so  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  consequently  making  it  that  much  harder  for  Canada  to  regain  her  former 
position  in  this  market. 

CHEESE 

Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  were  higher  in  1928  than  in  the 
previous  year.  More  interest  was  shown  in  Canadian,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  than  in  1927,  as  stocks  held  in  New  Zealand  for  ship- 
ment were  insufficient  during  this  period.  The  preference  for  Canadian  as 
against  New  Zealand  cheese  is  still  very  marked  in  the  Liverpool  area,  as  the 
North  of  England,  generally  speaking,  requires  a  mature  cheese.  The  feeling 
here  seems  to  be  that  there  will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for  Canadian,  even 
at  the  premium  over  New  Zealand,  as  the  latter  is  now  being  shipped  waxed 
and  so  reaches  the  consumer  before  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  develop  the 
necessary  flavour.  While  imports  of  pasteurized  cheese  in  packets  from  Canada 
show  a  decrease — partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  one  well-known  brand  which 
was  formerly  packed  in  Canada  is  now  being  produced  to  a  large  extent  in 
Great  Britain — the  demand  has  grown  in  recent  years.  This,  however,  has  not 
seriously  affected  the  sale  of  cheese  in  ordinary  form,  as  the  demand  for 
processed  cheese  has,  no  doubt,  increased  the  consumption  of  cheese  in  general. 
There  was  no  marked  increase  in  the  make  of  Cheshire  cheese  last  season  due 
to  the  very  dry  summer  with  a  consequent  shortage  of  milk.  Preference  appears 
to  be  growing  for  Cheshire  cheese  as  compared  with  Cheddar.  Both  varieties 
retail  at  approximately  the  same  price. 

Present  stocks  of  Canadian  cheese  are  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  Canadian  will  command  an  even  greater  premium  over 
New  Zealand  during  the  next  two  or  three  months.  Canadian  at  present  is 
worth  106s.  to  112s.  per  cwt.  as  compared  with  93s.  to  95s.  for  New  Zealand. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cheese  to  Liverpool  in  1926,  1927  and  1928  are  esti- 
mated as  follows: — 

1928              1927  1926 

Number  of  boxes                                          173,339          164,321  222,765 

Number  of  bundles                                         33,546           41,417  70,954 

Number  cases  and  cartons   10,380  11,135   

EGGS 

Generally  speaking,  1928  was  a  rather  unsatisfactory  year  for  egg  importers 
at  Liverpool.  The  usual  spring  decline  took  place  in  March.  Steadier  prices 
prevailed  in  April  and  May  during  the  period  of  storing,  but  keen  competition 
kept  values  low  and  buyers  had  to  look  ahead  to  a.utumn  for  firmer  prices. 
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The  comparatively  warm  summer  and  fall,  however,  kept  prices  low  till  the 
end  of  October.  Moreover,  Irish  eggs  were  put  away  in  cold  storage  in  larger 
quantities  than  was  generally  anticipated  with  a  consequent  effect  on  values. 

A  feature  of  this  market  during  the  fall  of  the  year  was  the  fine  quality 
of  eggs  brought  from  Argentina,  Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  eggs  from 
these  sources  were  readily  taken  up  and  proved  strong  competitors  of  Irish. 
The  good  condition  of  the  eggs  received  from  these  countries,  it  is  anticipated, 
have  a  considerable  effect  in  future  on  Irish  cold-stored  varieties.  These  eggs 
arrive  during  the  English  fall  season  when  the  Irish  cold-stored  are  several 
months  old.  The  southern  eggs,  on  the  other  hand_,  are  really  of  spring  produc- 
tion and  it  is  reported  that  in  many  instances  the  quality  and  flavour  is  preferred 
to  the  Irish.  In  1927  there  were  no  arrivals  of  Canadian  eggs  in  Liverpool  and 
for  the  past  year  the  total  is  estimated  at  only  1,125  cases.  As  conditions  are, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Canadian  eggs  can  meet  competition  on  this  market 
except  during  the  fall  months,  when  fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  and  at  this  period 
competition  must  be  expected  from  the  sources  mentioned  above.  Toward  the 
close  of  December,  Irish  cold-stored  eggs  had  fallen  in  value  to  from  16s.  to  14s. 
in  sympathy  with  a  general  decline  in  prices,  and  it  is  reported  that  losses 
were  incurred  on  Australian,  South  African  and  Argentine  eggs,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  more  than  the  market  could  absorb  at  this  period. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  2,  1929. — The  course  of  events  during  the  past  month 
appears  to  justify  the  feeling  of  optimism  expressed  in  certain  sections  of  the 
cotton  trade  at  the  close  of  1928,  that  the  present  year  would  witness  an 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  industry.  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Corpora- 
tion Limited,  the  first  definite  step  in  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  industry  to 
the  position  held  before  the  war,  is  receiving  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
banks,  including  the  Bank  of  England.  A  large  number  of  mills  have  already 
indicated  their  readiness  to  join  this  combination,  and  developments  are  being 
followed  with  great  interest. 

Business  in  wool  textiles  has  been  dull  during  the  past  month,  and  all 
branches  of  the  trade  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Safeguarding  inquiry 
which  will  open  on  February  4.  The  demand  is  made  by  manufacturers,  sup- 
ported by  certain  of  the  trade  unions,  for  an  import  duty  on  "  all  dyed  or 
undyed  tissues  or  fabrics  manufactured  from  wool,  weft  or  weaving  loom 
whether  in  pieces  or  any  other  form  made  solely  or  partly  from  wool  or  hair." 
It  is  reported  that  there  are  25,960  fewer  operatives  in  the  wool  industry  at 
present  than  in  1921,  and  of  those  remaining  in  the  industry,  33,000  are 
unemployed. 

The  coal  market  position  shows  further  improvement  during  the  past  month. 
The  output  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  collieries  is  booked  well  ahead, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  considerable  increase  in  production  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Continental  competition  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  not  keen  at 
present,  as  foreign  producers  are  faced  with  a  further  increase  in  working 
expenses,  while  costs  of  production  here  are  lower. 

The  increased  activity  in  the  shipyards  on  the  northeast  coast  evident 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1928  continues,  and  has  served  to  stimulate  demand 
in  certain  branches,  both  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  engineering  trade. 
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LONDON  WHEAT  FUTURES  MARKET 

The  London  Corn  Trade  Association,  an  organization  with  a  world-wide 
reputation  in  international  grain  trade  affairs,  is  shortly  to  establish  and  control 
a  c.i.f.  Wheat  Futures  Market  in  London.  The  market,  it  is  hoped,  will  open 
for  business  early  in  March  and  will  be  located  on  the  Baltic  Mercantile  and 
Shipping  Exchange,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  banking,  shipping,  and 
insurance  centre  of  the  city. 

Trading  will  be  confined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Manitoba  wheats,  the 
basis  being  No.  3  grade.  Sellers,  however,  will  be  at  liberty  to  tender — at  fixed 
price  differentials — Nos.  1,  2  and  4  grades,  as  well  as  the  same  four  grades 
shipped  from  Pacific  Coast  ports.  The  unit  of  contract  quantity  is  to  be 
1,000  quarters  of  480  pounds  each,  and  price  fluctuations  will  be  recorded  in 
halfpennies  per  quarter,  whilst  offers  will  be  made  for  shipment  in  a  particular 
month. 

Transactions  will  be  made  on  a  fast  contract,  based  upon  the  existing  c.i.f. 
contract,  but  with  the  necessary  provisions  to  secure  the  materialization  of 
profits  and  losses,  the  contracts  being  registered  for  clearance  in  the  Clear- 
ing House  of  the  association.  Original  margins  of  Is.  per  quarter  will  be 
deposited  with  the  Clearing  House  at  time  of  registration,  whilst  daily 
margins  to  cover  price  fluctuations  of  6d.  per  quarter  will  be  called  as 
required  by  the  day's  quotations.  Operators  will  be  afforded  additional  security 
through  the  agency  of  a  contract  insurance  scheme.  Market  quotations  will  be 
published  twice  daily,  namely:  a  "call"  price  at  12  noon  and  a  "  closing " 
price  at  4.15  p.m.  Trading  hours  will  be  between  10.30  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m., 
except  on  Saturday,  when  the  market  will  close  at  12.15  p.m.  An  official  scale 
of  minimum  brokerages  will  be  fixed  for  business  in  the  Wheat  Futures  Market. 

The  object  prompting  this  development  is  to  secure  a  broad,  facile  and  free 
market  in  the  wheats  of  perhaps  the  most  important  wheat-exporting  country  of 
the  world — a  market  in  which  European  merchants  and  millers,  with  security  and 
ease,  can  hedge  scientifically  their  commitments  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  are  so  well  known. 

BURMA  AND  ITS  IMPORT  TRADE 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — A  lakh  of  rupees  in  one  hundred  thousand,  written  1,00,000;  a 
crore  equals  one  hundred  lakhs,  written  1,00,00,000.] 

Calcutta,  January  7,  1929. — A  visit  was  recently  made  to  Rangoon,  the 
capital  and  chief  port  of  Burma,  to  inquire  into  the  prospects  for  Canadian 
trade  in  that  province. 

The  Province  of  Burma,  although  an  integral  part  of  India,  is  only  joined 
to  the  latter  by  political  connections.  Burma  is  in  reality  entirely  distinct 
from  India,  and  usually  one  sees  the  expression  "  India  and  Burma,"  which 
shows  that  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people  the  two  are  looked  upon  as 
separate.  The  Burmese  people  differ  radically  from  the  inhabitants  of  India 
proper  in  religion,  in  character,  and  in  disposition.  There  are  many  Indians 
in  Burma,  and  probably  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  number  to  increase,  but 
they  are  apart  from  the  natives  of  the  province,  and  apparently  neither  mix 
nor  intermarry  with  them. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

At  the  time  the  visit  was  made,  Burma  appeared  to  be  suffering  from 
a  trade  depression  ascribed  by  most  people  to  the  position  of  the  rice  industry. 
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The  rice  trade  was  at  one  time  very  profitable  for  the  province;  but  other 
countries  are  now  producing  a  rice  superior  to  the  Rangoon  variety,  with 
the  consequence  that  it  is  being  purchased  by  the  consuming  countries  in 
preference  to  Burmese.  The  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  province,  through 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  seed  selection  and  of  cultivation.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  rice  can  be  produced  in  Burma  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  country. 

TRADE 

In  spite  of  the  general  trade  depression,  imports,  according  to  the  latest 
maritime  returns,  have  increased  in  the  last  two  years.  The  average  value  of 
imports  for  the  three  years  preceding  1925-26  was  Rs.  20,61,92,393.  The  follow- 
ing year  this  had  increased  to  over  23  crores  of  rupees,  and  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1928,  there  was  a  further  increase  to  a  little  over  26  crores  of 
rupees,  which  in  Canadian  currency  amount  to  a  little  over  90,000,000  dollars. 
The  average  value  of  the  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  for  the  three  years 
ending  March  31,  1926,  was  nearly  44  crores  of  rupees.  In  1926-27  this  had 
increased  to  something  over  39  crores  and  the  following  year  it  was  valued 
at  41J  crores,  or  a  little  under  150,000.000  dollars.  Burma  has  thus  a  hand- 
some favourable  balance  of  trade,  in  addition  to  the  imports  of  private  mer- 
chandise. Government  stores  were  imported  for  the  year  ending  March  31  last 
to  a  value  of  something  over  30  lakhs,  or  approximately  a  million  dollars.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  imports  of  government  stores  were  valued  at  between 
three  and  four  million  dollars,  and  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
March,  1926,  was  25  lakhs  of  rupees  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $900,000. 

The  table  appended  below  shows  the  average  values  of  the  imports  of 
foreign  merchandise  for  the  three  years  ending  March,  1926,  and  also  for  the 
years  ending  March  1927  and  1928. 


Average  Value: 

3  Years 

Articles                                      1923-24  to  1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Rs  Lakhs 

Rs  Lakhs 

Rs  Lakhs 

Cotton  manufactures,  including  twist, 

5,65.01 

6,09.32 

5,59.65 

1,94.24 

2,05 

,26 

2,79.28 

1,96.07 

1,85 

.43 

2,60.41 

1,02.00 

1,51.92 

1,72.91 

83.74 

96 

.90 

95.08 

60.35 

82 

,38 

90.75 

68.32 

75 

.95 

80.72 

Oils  

46.27 

44 

.00 

64.44 

48.38 

57 

.37 

62.83 

Silk  

42.61 

61 

.93 

60.09 

32.06 

40 

.54 

53.45 

Instruments,    apparatus    and  appli- 

27.06 

41 

,63 

41.54 

31.95 

33 

.95 

38.96 

Building.  etc.,  materials,  etc  

26 . 84 

31 

.78 

37.72 

Railway  plant  and  rolling  stock  .  . 

30.70 

30 

.20 

35.11 

Articles  (not  specified)  imported  by 

19.59 

30 

.11 

32.20 

Fish,  etc  

28.60 

34 

.45 

31.18 

32.24 

31 

.57 

29.75 

31.37 

29 

.01 

29.14 

Salt  

20.74 

22, 

,44 

26.66 

24.04 

26 

,35 

24.43 

22 . 52 

21, 

,94 

23.55 

12.90 

14, 

,66 

11.87 

18.46 

4 

.67 

5.66 

2,79.75 

3,53.77 

4,33.27 

20,45.81 

23,17 

.53 

25,80.65 

Below  will  be  found  some  brief  comments  on  those  commodities  imported 
into  Burma  that  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 
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TEXTILES 

Cotton  is  the  most  important  item  of  import,  but  in  this  Canadian  manu- 
facturers can  take  but  little  interest.  The  only  Canadian-made  articles  that 
would  seem  competitive  at  the  present  time  are  the  better  class  of  cheap  cotton 
underwear,  particularly  vests,  and  possibly  hosiery.  Cotton  underwear  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Japan. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  Canadian  piecegoods  being 
able  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Italy,  or  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  are  not  able  to  participate  to  an  important  extent 
except  in  voiles,  which  appear  to  be  growing  in  popularity  largely  owing  to 
their  cheapness.  Imports  of  mixed  cotton  and  artificial  silk  goods  are  growing, 
and  for  the  latest  year  under  review  the  total  amounted  to  over  7,000,000  yards. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

In  fiscal  year  1927-28,  agricultural  machinery  was  imported  to  a  value  of 
Si  lakhs,  or  approximately  120,000  dollars,  which  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  industry  is  very  small.  These  were  not  made  up  of  reapers,  binders, 
and  slashers,  etc.,  since  they  are  practically  unknown  in  Burma.  Agriculture 
in  Burma  is  as  primitive  as  in  other  parts  of  India;  even  the  most  simple  steel 
ploughs  are  only  beginning  to  be  used.  Where  steel  ploughs  are  used,  they  are 
largely  of  domestic  manufacture  and  sell  at  Rs.  6  or  $2.16.  The  shares  of  these 
ploughs  are  sold  for  Rs.  3  or  $1.08.  According  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
during  the  last  year  3,000  ploughs  of  domestic  make  were  sold.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  local  trough  plough  is  superior  to  those  made  in  India  as  it  gives  a 
deeper  furrow  than  the  Indian,  which  only  goes  down  two  inches. 

PROVISIONS 

The  Burman  is  fond  of  good  food  in  so  far  as  his  very  limited  means  allow, 
and  he  is  a  good  spender,  in  this  differing  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the 
Indian.  The  people  of  Burma  are  exceedingly  fond  of  fish  and  probably  consume 
more  imported  canned  product  than  all  the  rest  of  India  put  together.  Last  fiscal 
year  fish  was  imported  to  a  value  of  over  31  lakhs  of  rupees.  Canadian  canned 
sardines  figured  to  some  extent,  and  also  Canadian  salmon,  although  the  trade 
in  the  latter  article  appears  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  Californian  shippers. 

Other  articles  which  should  find  a  sale,  although  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
than  fish,  are  canned  fruit,  cheese,  confectionery,  fresh  apples,  flour,  bacon, 
ham  and  canned  sausages.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to  trade  in  provisions 
is  that  of  direct  steamship  connections.  Shipments  from  Canada  to  Burma 
must  be  transhipped  at  some  port — preferably  London  or  Liverpool,  from  either 
of  which  direct  steamers  are  available. 

Canned  Fruit. — At  the  present  time  the  canned  fruit  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  Californian  packers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Australia.  United  Kingdom 
packers  participate  to  only  a  small  extent. 

Cheese. — Canadian  Cheddar  cheese  is  likely  to  find  a  good  demand  when 
packed  in  one-,  two-  and  five-pound  packages,  hermetically  sealed  if  possible. 
It  may  be  that  such  cheese  can  only  be  profitably  handled  during  the  cold 
weather  months  when  the  climate,  although  barely  cool,  is  comparatively  dry. 

■  Confectionery. — The  sale  of  imported  confectionery  is  limited;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  cannot  afford  it.  The  principal  demand  is  around  Christ- 
mas time,  when  the  Bur-mans  like  to  purchase  large  boxes  to  present  to  their 
European  friends.    According  to  dealers,  in  purchasing  the  boxes  it  is  the 
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decorations  that  appeal  to  them,  and  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain 
just  what  will  be  attractive  in  this  regard  whether  it  conforms  to  European 
ideas  or  not. 

Bacon  and  Ham. — The  demand  for  these  commodities  is  largely  confined 
to  Europeans  and  is  necessarily  small. 

Fresh  Apples. — A  fair  trade  might  be  done  in  fresh  apples  if  it  were  not 
for  the  difficulties  of  cold  storage  space.  Apparently  the  only  routes  by  which 
fresh  apples  can  be  shipped  to  Burma  is  via  the  Pacific  with  transhipment  at 
Singapore,  or  via  Liverpool.  If  shipped  via  Singapore,  the  apples  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  ship's  cold  storage  and  put  into  that  of  the  port.  This  is  expensive, 
and  there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  from  that  port  to  Rangoon  they  must 
be  shipped  as  ordinary  cargo.  It  is  well  known  that  fruit  taken  out  of  cold 
storage  and  subjected  to  heat  causes  rapid  deterioration. 

Flour. — Small  trial  shipments  of  flour  have  been  recently  despatched  from 
Canada  to  Burma  in  order  to  permit  of  experiments  by  bakers  and  confectioners. 
The  results  of  these  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

MACHINERY  AND  MILL  WORK 

Burma  is  a  considerable  producer  of  timber.  There  are  large  and  valuable 
teak  forests  in  the  interior.  The  logs  are  cut  in  the  forests,  transported  to  the 
rivers,  and  from  there  they  are  floated  down  by  the  great  Irrawadi  water 
system  to  Rangoon.  In  Rangoon  there  are  a  number  of  fairly  large  sawmills 
where  the  logs  are  shaped  or  cut  for  shipment  to  other  ports  of  India  and  those 
countries  in  which  the  timber  is  in  demand. 

Inquiries  amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  timber  limits  and  the  sawmills 
disclosed  that  there  were  not  likely  to  be  further  purchases  of  sawmilling 
machinery  on  a  large  scale  for  some  time.  The  tendency  is  for  the  cutting  of 
teak  to  decrease  until  such  time  as  the  effects  of  the  afforestation  program, 
begun  many  years  ago,  make  themselves  felt.  There  is,  however,  a  constant 
demand  for  saws  which  is  met  by  manufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  This  business  is  closely  looked  after  by  representatives  who 
come  out  in  the  cold  weather,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  share,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  show  equal  enterprise,  or  to  secure 
agents  on  the  spot.  Not  much  is  known  in  Burma  of  Canadian  sawmilling 
machinery,  and  in  order  to  make  its  qualities  known,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
persuade  importers  to  change  over  from  the  makes  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

Comparatively  recently  Rangoon  entered  upon  a  considerable  building  pro- 
gram, and  there  are  several  large  buildings  still  in  the  process  of  completion. 
These  buildings  required  for  their  erection  a  considerable  amount  of  material, 
and  also  caused  a  demand  for  tools  and  such  machines  as  concrete  mixers. 
The  building  trade  is  likely  to  be  very  quiet  now  for  several  years.  As  far 
as  concrete  mixers  are  concerned,  several  firms  stated  that  there  were  sufficient 
in  the  province  to  take  care  of  all  requirements  for  several  years. 

MOTOR  CARS 

The  imports  of  motor  cars  for  the  last  two  years  showed  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  of  the  three  years  ending  March,  1926.  In  this  respect 
Burma  differs  from  the  rest  of  India,  in  which  the  trade  in  motor  cars  is 
expanding  rapidly.  In  Rangoon  the  roads  are  excellent,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  city  there  are  highways  equal  to  anything  that  can  be 
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found  in  India,  and  vastly  superior  to  those  outside  of  Calcutta.  In  the  interior, 
however,  good  roads  are  few  and  far  between,  the  people  having  to  depend 
largely  either  on  the  railway  that  parallels  the  Irrawadi,  or  the  river  itself 
and  its  tributaries.  The  Government  apparently  are  alive  to  the  necessity  for 
providing  better  communications,  and  with  the  demand  for  motor  cars  is  likely 
to  substantially  increase. 

The  imports  of  Canadian  cars  decreased  very  largely  owing  to  the  falling 
off  in  the  shipments  of  Fords.  With  the  resumption  of  shipments  by  this 
company  with  their  new  model,  it  is  likely  that  Canadian  cars  will  take  a 
leading  place  in  the  imports  into  Burma. 

The  use  of  motor  omnibuses  is  increasing,  but  at  present  they  are  confined 
largely  to  Rangoon.  With  the  provision  of  better  roads  throughout  the  country, 
their  use  will  almost  certainly  undergo  a  rapid  expansion.  The  motor  bus  not 
only  acts  as  a  feeder  for  the  railways,  but  it  establishes  communication  between 
interior  points,  which  but  for  them  would  be  left  to  bullock  carts  or  to  pedestrian 
means  of  travelling. 

Motor  Tires. — The  trade  in  motor  tires  will  follow  closely  that  of  motor 
cars  and  buses.  One  or  two  makes  of  Canadian  tires  are  well  and  favourably 
known. 

Paper  and  Pasteboard. — A  little  Canadian  stationery  may  find  its  way  into 
Burma  from  India,  although  the  returns  do  not  disclose  this.  As  far  as  news- 
print is  concerned,  the  demand  is  not  important  and  is  confined  to  a  class 
of  paper  in  which  Canadian  mills  apparently  are  not  competing.  The  demand 
for  newsprint  is  almost  entirely  met  from  Scandinavia  and  Finland  at  a  price 
much  below  that  which  Canadian  mills  are  prepared  to  meet. 

exports 

The  exports  of  the  country  will  be  shown  in  the  table  appended  below: — 


Average  Value: 

3  Years 

Articles 

1923-24  to  1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Rs  Lakhs 

Rs  Lakhs 

Rs  Lakhs 

Rice,  husked  and  unhusked  .  .   .  . 

23,85.58 

21,89.72 

22,67.24 

2,05.33 

1,94.32 

2,14.64 

1,29.67 

1,58.18 

2,13.06 

1,21.10 

1,29.09 

1,31.85 

1,56.67 

1,16.61 

1,16.32 

1,05.03 

95.57 

1,00.72 

Rubber  (raw)  

35.46 

44.97 

44.31 

45.84 

52.27 

38.74 

Grain  pulse  and  flour  (excluding  rice) 

59.65 

35.26 

49.24 

1,77.19 

25.26 

1.24 

21.04 

19.66 

34.46 

22.40 

18.42 

13.25 

Leather  

11.29 

9.94 

4.93 

5.67 

4.70 

3.02 

1,14.37 

1,60.30 

2,35.84 

35,96.29 

32,54.27 

34,68.86 

The  export  of  rice  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  makes  up  in  value  considerably 
over  a  half  of  the  total.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  this  cereal  and  the 
disadvantageous  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  owing  to  the  competition 
of  superior  grades  from  other  sources  of  supply.  Burma  rice  contains  a  propor- 
tion of  red  grain  which  makes  it  less  popular  with  consumers.  At  the  present 
time  out  of  11,000,000  acres  under  rice  cultivation,  500,000  are  being  sown 
with  improved  seeds.  As  more  of  the  improved  seed  is  available  and  the 
cultivators  become  seized  of  the  advantage  of  using  it,  the  exports  of  Rangoon 
rice  will  increase  in  value.  Fertilizers  where  used  have  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  yield.   The  most  suitable  fertilizer  is  Ammo-phos,  which,  according  to 
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one  authority,  had  nearly  doubled  the  yield  per  acre.  Used  in  and  about 
Rangoon  and  Mandalay,  in  quantities  of  about  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  good 
results  have  been  achieved. 

As  will  be  seen,  lead,  paraffin  wax,  wood  and  timber,  cotton,  bran  and 
mineral  oil  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  balance  of  the  exports  after  deduct- 
ing rice. 

It  seems  somewhat  unfortunate  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  so 
dependent  upon  one  cereal.  Happily  the  Burma  rice  crop  never  appears  to  fail, 
and  very  seldom,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  even  partially  to  fail. 
Nevertheless  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  province  if  less  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  this  cereal,  and  other  crops  grown,  or  industries  developed. 
The  country  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  not  only  for  rice  but  also  for  the 
production  of  sugar  and  groundnuts.  About  53,000  acres  are  under  ground- 
nuts, whereas  twenty  years  ago  this  commodity  was  not  grown  at  all.  The  area 
under  sugar  is  small. 

The  impression  gained  in  Burma  is  that  the  trade  of  the  country  is  likely 
to  develop  in  volume  slowly.  Considering  that  Lower  Burma  has  only  been 
settled  in  the  last  forty  years,  its  growth  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 


ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  5,  1929. — Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  report 
of  the  Indian  Road  Development  Committee,  which  has  recently  been  issued. 
This  committee  was  appointed  a  year  ago  from  members  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Central  Legislature  to  consider  the  question  of  road  development  and  to 
make  recommendations  leading  to  an  improvement  in  the  present  system  of 
communications.  Hopes  are  indulged  that  the  report  of  the  committee  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  development  program  which  will  transform  the  roads 
of  India  and  bring  them  more  into  line  with  modern  standards.  Its  recom- 
mendations have  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  General-in-Council.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  first  budget  of  the  new  Finance  Minister  will  contain  measures 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Road  Development  Committee,  and 
that  revenue  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  and  the  improvement  of  old 
ones  will  begin  to  flow  in  next  year. 

INDIAN  ROADS 

From  the  earliest  days  in  India  roads  of  some  sort  have  been  known,  and 
change  has  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  varying  conditions.  To  take 
one  instance  of  change:  just  before  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  last 
century,  metalled  trunk  roads  were  constructed  with  proper  bridges  spanning 
the  streams  and  rivers,  and  the  whole  was  maintained  by  military  engineers. 
It  was  about  that  time  that  the  famous  Grand  Trunk  Road  was  built.  This  is 
a  highway  extending  from  Calcutta  to  the  frontier — a  highway  which,  until  the 
advent  of  the  railways,  was  maintained  over  its  whole  length  in  first-class  con- 
dition owing  to  military  considerations,  like  the  roads  in  Northern  India  and 
along  the  Northwest  Frontier  at  the  present  time.  In  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Province  the  roads  are  exceedingly  good;  it  is  possible  to  motor  over  much  of 
it  and  down  as  far  as  Delhi  and  Simla  on  excellent  highways.  Amongst  the 
provinces,  next  to  the  Punjab,  the  Presidency  of  Bombay  appears  to  be  doing 
the  most  for  the  improvement  of  roads.  The  provision  for  roads  in  India  has 
not  kept  pace  with  modern  needs  and  they  are  for  the  greater  part  entirely 
unsuitable  for  automobiles.   There  are  200,000  miles  of  roads  of  which  less 
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than  60,000  are  surfaced — a  very  inadequate  proportion  for  a  country  in  which 
roads  are  used  so  extensively.  So  far  as  the  percentage  is  concerned,  it  may 
not  compare  unfavourably  with  the  roads  of  Canada  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  but  the  Dominion  was  much  better  served  by  railways,  at  least  in  the 
more  closely  settled  parts,  than  India. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  ratio  between  the  mileage  of  the  railways 
of  India  and  the  metalled  roads;  the  former  have  40,000  miles  against  59,000 
of  the  latter — too  small  a  proportion  for  modern  needs.  In  some  countries  the 
competition  between  railways  and  roads  is  very  severe,  so  much  so  that  the 
former  fear  the  latter,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  India,  and  the  Railway  Board 
fully  recognize  that  to  secure  the  full  development  of  the  various  systems  which 
they  administer  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  is  essential.  As 
feeders  to  the  railways,  good  roads  are  complementary;  indeed  without  them 
steam  railways  cannot  completely  fulfil  their  functions. 

According  to  the  returns  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Road  Development 
Committee,  the  ratio  of  surfaced  roads  per  100,000  of  the  population  is  about 
23-20.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Committee  point  out  that  a 
large  part  of  the  area  of  the  country  is  either  uncultivated  or  under  forest. 

That  money  spent  on  the  construction  of  good  roads  is  a  sound  investment 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  appreciated  in  India.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  experience  of  Canada  and  other  countries  would  not 
be  that  of  India,  and  that  funds  spent  on  improving  communications  would  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  enhanced  value  of  the  property  thus  served.  Moreover, 
there  is  still  much  undeveloped  land  that  cannot  be  opened  to  cultivation  until 
communications  are  assured.  In  the  province  of  Assam,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  half  a  million  acres  that  could  be  put  under  crops  such  as  tea,  sugar$ 
and  rice,  if  made  accessible  by  road  or  rail,  or  both. 

FINANCE 

In  order  to  provide  funds  for  road  development,  in  addition  to  those  already 
raised  by  the  provinces,  the  committee  recommend  an  increased  duty  of  two 
annas  (approximately  ~  4^-  cents)  a  gallon  on  motor  spirit.  They  also  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  taxation  on  vehicles  and  license  fees  on  vehicles 
plying  for  hire,  but  evidently  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view  should  be  drawn  from  the 
increased  tax  on  motor  spirit.  This  method  is  the  one  that  appears  to  meet 
with  the  most  general  approval,  as  long  as  motorists  can  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  will  be  spent  on  the  object  for  which  it  is  levied.  Owners 
fairly  well  realize  that  the  money  they  pay  out  on  an  increased  petrol  tax  will 
be  made  up  to  them  by  the  decreased  wear  and  tear  on  their  vehicles  and  the 
greater  pleasure  and  comfort  that  will  be  experienced  in  driving.  The  committee 
are  apparently  of  opinion  that  the  best  method  of  distribution  would  be  by 
allocation  to  the  various  provinces  according  to  their  consumption  of  petrol.  In. 
order  to  secure  continuity  they  suggest  that  provincial  legislatures,  who  will 
administer  the  fund,  should  vote  the  revenue  apportioned  to  them  as  a  block 
grant  for  five  years,  and  they  further  recommend  that  any  unspent  portion  of 
the  funds  in  any  particular  year  shall  be  available  in  the  following  year.  The 
allocation  of  funds  by  the  Central  Government  to  the  provinces  will  be  beset 
with  many  difficulties.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  road  building  in  one  province 
is  much  more  expensive  than  in  another.  Some  provinces  are  well  off  for  road 
metal,  while  there  are  others  which  are  not;  and  some  suffer  from  excess  of 
moisture  and  torrential  downpours  which  tear  the  binding  from  the  surface  of 
the  roads.  For  instance,  in  the  Punjab  province  material  for  road  construction 
is  scarce  and  generally  has  to  be  transported  over  long  distances.  This  also 
applies  to  the  Gangetic  Plain,  which  is  formed  of  alluvial  soil. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF   MOTOR  TRANSPORT 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  the  modernizing  of  India's  road 
systems,  their  solution  cannot  be  much  longer  postponed.  The  section  of  the 
community  which  owns  automobiles  is  large  and  influential  and  moreover  this 
influence  is  rapidly  growing.    Imports  of  automobiles  have  grown  from  4,419  in 

1913  to  26,000  during  the  year  ending  March  last.  During  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  financial  year  10,059  motor  cars  were  imported  against 
8,395  and  7:242  respectively  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two  preceding 
financial  years;  and  of  motor  buses  7,389  against  5,168  and  3,393  in  the 
respective  periods.    Consumption  of  petrol  increased  from  4,500,000  gallons  in 

1914  to  50,000,000  gallons  last  year,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  about  30  per  cent  per  annum. 

Where  good  roads  are  provided  such  as  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province 
and  the  Punjab,  the  effect  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  bus  traffic  on  the  country 
roads.  A  leading  official  in  Northern  India  in  close  touch  with  rural  conditions 
predicted  that  in  another  five  years  this  movement  would  have  attained  huge 
proportions.  Over  the  whole  of  India,  it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  the  bus 
will  not  only  follow  the  improved  road,  but  will  crowd  it  closely. 

EFFECT  OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  ON  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

No  one  not  familiar  with  India,  and  especially  those  who  have  not  known  it 
over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  can  appreciate  the  effect  which  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  transport,  and  particularly  motor  bus  services,  has  had  upon  the 
mentality  and  outlook  of  the  people.  For  centuries  the  bullock  cart  has  been 
the  common  mode  of  transport  among  the  villagers,  and  even  in  these  modern 
times  it  is  probably  still  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people.  The  question  has  been  put  to  agriculturists  as  to  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  economical  for  the  produce  of  the  cultivators  to  be  collected  at 
central  stations  and  transported  by  trucks  to  the  commercial  centres.  So  far, 
most  of  the  replies  have  been  in  the  negative,  the  reason  given  being  that  by 
means  of  the  bullock  cart,  the  ryot  or  cultivator  is  able  to  utilize  his  own  time 
and  his  bullocks  during  slack  periods.  But  whatever  the  medium  of  transport 
may  be,  goods  roads  cannot  fail  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  man  on  the  soil,  provided 
the  service  is  commensurate  with  the  cost.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  India  live  directly  by  the  soil,  and  approximately  another  15  to  20  per  cent 
live  indirectly  by  it. 

India  is  changing  rapidly,  and  motor  transport  is  one  of  the  most  important 
influences  that  is  bringing  this  about.  Until  the  advent  of  the  motor  bus  the 
horizon  of  the  villager  was  limited  to  a  degree  that  can  hardly  be  realized  in 
richer  and  more  progressive  countries.  But  to-day,  for  a  small  fare  the  villager 
is  able  to  travel  over  what  certainly  are  to  him  wide  distances,  and  he  regards 
a  ride  in  a  motor  bus  as  one  of  the  excitements  and  joys  of  his  existence,  and 
if  he  does  not  utilize  them,  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  means.  In 
India  the  motor  bus  has  opened  up  a  new  world  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  its  effect  socially  and  politically  is  bound  to  be  enormous. 

Canada's  interest 

Canada  should  be  vitally  interested  in  the  development  of  roads  in  India 
owing  to  her  growing  trade  in  automobiles,  tires  and  accessories.  These  com- 
modities bulk  very  largely  in  the  Dominion's  trade  with  India,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so  to  an  even  increasing  extent.  Trade  statistics  will  amply 
corroborate  this  statement. 

With  a  better  road  movement  there  will  also  come  a  demand  for  roadmaking 
machinery,  and  already  far-sighted  manufacturers  alive  to  this  are  preparing 
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for  the  trade  which  they  expect  to  eventuate.  Fortunately,  Canada  does  not 
lag  behind  in  this  respect,  and  several  manufacturers  have  established  connec- 
tions in  this  country,  and  one  of  them  has  already  a  small  stock  of  machinery 
on  hand. 

Of  the  10,000  motor  cars  purchased  by  India  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  present  year,  3,766  originated  in  Canada,  and  of  the  7,398  motor  buses, 
4,377  were  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Similarly  in  tires;  of  the  269,000  motor 
tires  imported  into  India  between  April  1  and  October  31  of  the  present  year, 
94,000,  or  nearly  one-third,  were  of  Canadian  origin. 

CEYLON 

Not  only  in  India  is  road  development  receiving  the  close  attention  of 
Government  but  also  in  Ceylon,  where  it  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
later  years.  The  highways  of  Ceylon  are  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  of 
development  than  those  of  India.  It  is  intended  to  improve  and  widen  the 
trunk  roads  in  the  island,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  which  is  much  heavier  than  that  for  which  they 
were  originally  designed.  In  order  to  expedite  the  work,  a  priority  list  has 
t>een  prepared  by  the  Government  so  that  the  more  important  roads  will  be 
first  improved. 

Last  year  Ceylon  expended  nine  and  a  half  million  rupees  on  roads  (over 
three  million  dollars)  and  it  is  expected  that  this  year  that  amount  will  be 
largely  increased.  The  effect  of  this  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Government  has 
been  to  encourage  municipalities  and  urban  councils  to  adopt  a  more  progressive 
policy.  Ceylon  is  admirably  adapted  for  motor  transport,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  development  in  future  years  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  in  the  past. 


SIX- WHEELED  LORRIES  TO  OBTAIN  SUBSIDY  IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  1,  1929.— In  order  to  build  up  an  adequate  reserve  of 
motor  lorries  for  use  in  emergencies,  Army  Headquarters  have  instituted  a 
scheme  for  the  subsidizing  of  six-wheeled  motor  vehicles.  Only  certain  makes 
have  been  approved,  as  a  result  of  selection  after  extensive  trials,  both  in 
England  and  India.  It  is  necessary  that  the  particular  makes  approved  measure 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Army  in  India,  both  for  ordinary  road  and 
cross-country  work. 

^  Pafsenger-carrying  vehicles  are  not  excluded "  from  the  subsidy,  providing 
the  body  conforms  to  specification,  and  the  seats  and  all  other  fixtures  can  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  removed. 

Twelve  makes  of  vehicles  have  been  specified  as  eligible  for  enrolment 
under  the  subsidy  scheme,  all  of  which  are  British-made.  There  would  seem 
to  be  nothing  to  prevent  Canadian  makes  being  eligible  under  the  scheme. 

• 

FRENCH  FUR  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CANADA 

A  representative  of  a  firm  of  wholesale  fur  merchants  with  large  con- 
nections m  the  fur  trade  m  France,  has  recently  attended  the  fur  auction  sales 
f.™^1  ^nd  is  now  touring  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  buying  furs  on 
behalf  of  his  firm.  Canadian  exporters  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with 
this  representative  should  communicate  immediately  with  the  Department  of 
lrade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO,  JANUARY  TO  JUNE,  1928 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  15,  1929. — At  the  end  of  1927,  it  was  realized  that 
the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  had  undergone  a  substantial  decrease,  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  this  decrease  would  continue  during  1928.  Fortunately  this 
expectation  was  not  realized  as  far  as  the  imports  were  concerned,  though  the 
exports  for  the  first  six  months  declined  to  the  extent  of  6*5  per  cent  on  account 
of  the  reduction  in  the  production  of  oil. 

Figures  are  now  available  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  show 
the  following  result  as  compared  with  previous  years: — 

Imports  Exports 

1925                                                                  $100,483,000  $179,403,735 

1926                                                                     92,871,000  179,142,753 

1927                                                                     87,086,267  167,584,511 

1928                                                                     86,438,554  156,613,856 

A  further  analysis  of  the  imports  shows  the  following  result  in  thousands 
of  dollars  (i.e.,  '000  omitted). 

1927  1928 

Animal  products   $  8,630  $  9,469 

Vegetable  products   12.260  10,433 

Mineral  products   21,991  18,801 

Textiles   9,982  10,244 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical   5,908  6,277 

Beverages   919  985 

Papers  and  paper  products   2,873  2,587 

Machinery  and  apparatus   11,706  12,837 

Vehicles   6,427  8,355 

Arms  and  explosives   1,480  1,433 

Sundry   4,909  5,017 

Total   $87,086  $86,438 


Animal  Products. — In  this  classification  there  are  several  items  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters.  Foremost  among  them  is  lard,  the  imports  of  which 
increased  from  9,178  tons  to  13,481  tons,  or  by  25  per  cent;  this  is  due  not  so 
much  to  an  increased  demand,  as  to  an  increase  in  duty  which  was  imposed 
in  January,  1927.  This  led  to  reductions  in  imports  during  the  first  six  months 
of  that  year,  but  the  matter  had  readjusted  itself  by  1928,  when  imports  became 
normal.  The  imports  of  condensed  milk  decreased  from  1,326  tons  to  1,167 
tons;  those  of  cheese  increased  by  30  per  cent  (from  307  tons  to  402  tons); 
and  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of  butter. 

Vegetable  Products. — The  imports  of  foreign  wheat  declined  sharply  owing 
to  the  availability  of  local  supplies;  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928,  the 
imports  were  16,681  tons,  as  compared  with  23,440  tons  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1927.  It  is  understood  that  larger  quantities  were  purchased  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  number  of  important  orders  going  to  Canada. 
The  imports  of  flour  also  declined  from  6,384  tons  to  3,081  tons;  this  was 
expected,  as  the  tariff  is  designed  to  protect  the  large  local  milling  industry, 
but  considerable  supplies  of  foreign  flour  are  still  being  brought  in.  The 
imports  of  malt  declined  from  2,664  tons  to  1,925  tons.  With  regard  to  con- 
struction timber,  there  was  a  reduction  in  value  from  $2,443,250  to  $1,615,038, 
or  more  than  30  per  cent;  this  is  partly  attributable  to  an  attempt  to  make 
more  use  of  domestic  supplies,  but  is  principally  due  to  the  decreased  demands 
of  the  oil  companies,  railways,  and  other  large  consumers.  A  decline  also  took 
place  in  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  (from  7,831  tons  to  3,947  tons) ;  this  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  increased  manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp  from  local  timbers; 
sulphite  pulp  is  not  manufactured  in  Mexico. 
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Mineral  Products.— The  notable  decrease  (from  $21,991,000  to  $18,801,000) 
is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  the  imports  of  crude  oils,  which 
declined  from  381,245  tons  to  78,117  tons,  or  by  75  per  cent;  these  crude  oils 
are  imported  by  the  large  petroleum  companies,  who  frequently  refine  foreign  oils 
in  their  Mexican  plants.  The  reduction  in  imports  is  a  reflection  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  oil  industry  generally.  The  imports  of  coal  have  also  decreased, 
from  80,713  tons  to  44,786  tons,  or  nearly  50  per  cent.  With  regard  to  iron 
and  steel,  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  iron  pipes,  but  a  slight 
increase  in  general  manufactures,  of  which  no  details  are  available. 

Textiles. — The  imports  of  carded  wool  decreased  by  10  per  cent,  on  account 
of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  domestic  industry.  Silk  piece  goods  also 
declined  but  the  loss  was  more  than  made  up  by  increased  imports  of  artificial 
silk,  thus  reflecting  the  world-wide  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  latter  for  other  textiles.  The  imports  of  cotton  piece  goods  showed 
a  substantial  increase,  from  $1,073,432  to  $1,376,746,  or  28  per  cent.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic  industry  is  hampered  by 
restrictive  legislation,  which  prevents  production  at  competitive  prices,  in  spite 
of  heavy  protective  duties.  The  imports  of  jute  sacks  declined  on  account  of 
an  increased  tariff,  and  cotton  stockings  also  showed  a  substantial  decrease. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations. — The  imports  of  mining  chem- 
icals declined  to  a  small  extent,  from  6,332  tons  to  5,985  tons;  these  come  prin- 
cipally from  Canada,  and  the  variation  appears  to  have  no  particular  signifi- 
cance. The  only  other  item  of  importance  is  caustic  soda,  the  imports  of  which 
snowed  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent;  this  is  supplied  principally  by  British  houses. 
Canada  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete. 

Beverages. — A  slight  increase  occurred  in  the  imports,  which  has  no  par- 
ticular significance.  Still  wines  are  received  from  Spain  and  Franee  in  barrels,, 
and  bottled  locally,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  expensive  kinds,  which  arrive 
bottled.  Scotch  whiskeys,  French  liqueurs,  and  sparkling  wines  are  popular, 
and  a  Canadian  brand  of  whiskey  is  well  known. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products. — No  details  are  available  which  would  enable 
an  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  reduction.  It  is  known,  however,  that  tariff 
increases  made  some  two  years  ago  had  the  effect  of  restricting  foreign  imports 
to  a  marked  degree,  and  many  varieties  of  high-class  papers  are  now  practically 
unobtainable  except  at  prohibitive  prices.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  local 
products  which,  although  of  somewhat  inferior  quality,  are  good  enough  for 
general  purposes,  and  in  addition  can  be  supplied  at  prices  which  imported 
papers  find  difficulty  in  meeting. 

Machinery  and  Apparatus. — No  details  are  available  which  would  provide 
an  explanation  of  the  increase.  It  is,  however,  partly  attributable  to  the 
increased  use  of  tractors  for  road  and  agricultural  work,  and  apparently  to 
the  import  of  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  for  irrigation  and  electric  power 
plants  at  present  under  construction. 

Vehicles. — The  notable  increase  of  two  million  dollars  is  exclusively  due 
to  the  increased  use  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  quantities  and  values  imported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1928 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1927: — 

1927  1928 

Motor  trucks  No.         1,021  1,541 

$      826,304  1,352,145 

Automobiles  No.         3,059  4,858 

$    1,742,866  2,955,186 

Arms  and  Explosives. — As  will  be  seen,  the  change  in  the  value  is  insigni- 
ficant. It  is  partly  attributable  to  reduced  imports  of  dynamite  (2,547  tons 
against  2,880  tons). 
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EXPORTS 

The  decline  in  exports  is  almost  wholly  attributable  to  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  petroleum  industry.  The  export  •  of  metals  has  maintained  its 
volume  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  following  statement  shows  the  position 
in  regard  to  other  important  items: — 

Exports  for  First  Six  Months  of 


1927  1928         Inc.  or  Dec. 

Coffee   $10,854,385  $12,162,962  +12 

Tomatoes   9,219,600  8,038,993  -12 

Sisal   8,092,347  8,302,358  - 

Cotton   7,918,585  2,052,354  -74 

Chicle                                         ..  ..  2,177,178  3,112,712  +40 

Bananas   1,910,178  3,432,696  +80 

Vegetables   1,552,055  2,059,680  +32 

Chickpeas   1,441,169  1,428,275  -  1 

Cattle   1,140,764  1,572,917  +37 

Rubber   1,230,383  1,656,501  +34 

Goatskins   998,122  1,270,603  +27 

Chile   898,430  1,104,152  +22 

Broomroot   955,424  1,035,033  +  8 

Hardwoods   1,348,185  1,017,539  -11 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

GUATEMALA 

Mexico  City,  January  15,  1929. — Guatemala  is  dependent  for  its  prosperity 
primarily  upon  prices  obtained  for  the  coffee  crop,  which  is  grown  upon  the 
Pacific  slope.  Bananas  also  form  an  important  item  of  export,  but  opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  industry  benefits  the  people  at  large.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  the  prospects  of  the  new  coffee  crop  are  reported  to  be 
excellent,  but  there  is  in  some  quarters  an  expectation  that  the  high  prices  of 
recent  years  cannot  be  maintained  much  longer.  An  unfortunate  feature  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country  was  the  outbreak  of  revolutionary  activity  in 
the  western  provinces  during  the  closing  days  of  the  year.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  Guatemala  such  disturbances  are  limited  in  extent  and  do  not 
seriously  affect  business  interests;  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  revolution 
is  already  under  control. 

EL  SALVADOR 

The  high  prices  of  coffee,  upon  which  El  Salvador  also  depends  for  her 
prosperity,  were  the  ruling  factor  of  the  commercial  situation  in  1928.  As  a 
consequence,  the  country  continued  to  enjoy,  and  even  improve  upon,  the 
conditions  of  prosperity  which  had  existed  during  recent  years.  Fears  were 
felt  during  December,  1928,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  growing  crop,  which 
was  damaged  to  a  certain  extent  by  torrential  rains,  but  these  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  the  disastrous  effect  which  was  anticipated.  Thus  1929  is  looked 
forward  to  with  some  degree  of  optimism,  modified  slightly  by  a  reduced  demand 
for  coffee  in  the  principal  European  markets.  There  is  no  political  agitation  in 
El  Salvador,  and  commercial  and  financial  conditions  are  normal. 

HONDURAS 

The  depressed  condition  of  industry  consequent  upon  repeated  revolutionary 
disturbances  still  continues.    Honduras  itself  is -not,  per  se,  an  exporting  country; 
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the  only  important  item  of  export  is  bananas,  which  are  grown  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  an  area  remote  from  the  capital;  the  country  at  large  is  affected  only 
to  a  small  degree  by  the  trade,  and  it  is  claimed  derives  small  profit  from  it. 
Political  conditions  are  at  present  unstable. 

COSTA  RICA 

In  common  with  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica  depends  for  its 
prosperity  on  its  coffee  crop,  and  the  same  factors  of  high  prices  and  abundant 
'  supplies  controlled  the  commercial  situation  in  1928.  Similarly,  the  anticipation 
of  a  possible  break  in  quotations  was  the  only  adverse  element  which  appeared 
to  be  present.  The  year  was  one  of  prosperity,  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
be  increased  by  the  construction  of  public  works  such  as  highways,  electric 
power  plants,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  transmission  lines.  Politically,  the 
country  enjoyed  the  same  tranquillity  which  has  characterized  it  for  many  years. 
In  November,  disastrous  floods  on  the  Pacific  slope  caused  considerable  loss  to 
private  property,  and  interrupted  rail  communication  between  Puntarenas  and 
the  capital. 

PANAMA 

Panama  is  in  an  exceptional  position  as  regards  commerce,  the  whole  situa- 
tion being  dominated  by  the  existence  of  the  Panama  canal.  In  general,  trade 
was  good,  and  the  purchases  of  tourists  were  well  up  to  the  average;  more  than 
150,000  tourists  visited  the  Republic  during  the  year.  The  banana  plantations 
on  the  Atlantic  side  continue  to  be  ravaged  by  the  Panama  disease  or  "  banana 
wilt",  and  experiments  are  being  conducted  with  the  object  of  opening  planta- 
tions on  the  Pacific  side. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS 

British  Honduras  depends  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  export  of  mahogany, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  upon  "  chicle  the  raw  material  from  which  chewing  gum 
is  manufactured.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  entrepot  trade,  imports 
entering  the  country  for  shipment  to  the  Peten  district  of  Guatemala  and  the 
Quintana  Roo  district  of  Mexico;  it  is  anticipated  that  this  entrepot  business 
will  increase,  low  taxation  and  peaceful  political  conditions  making  British 
Honduras  a  logical  point  for  the  storage  of  merchandise  and  transhipment  to 
other  foreign  countries  besides  those  mentioned.  Efforts  were  continued  during 
1928  to  promote  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  colony  in  foreign  parts,  and  also 
to  arrive  at  some  basis  for  the  construction  of  public  works  such  as  highways 
and  railroads,  which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  the  interior  areas  at  present 
only  partly  explored.  Experiments  were  continued  by  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  mahogany  lands,  and  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  citrus  fruits  for  foreign  markets. 

FUR-FARMING  INDUSTRY  OF  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  January  21,  1929. — The  breeding  of  silver  foxes  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals  is  a  Canadian  industry  which  is  well  adaptable  to  Switzerland, 
and  it  has  already  secured  a  firm  foothold  with  a  total  of  twenty  farms  housing 
over  1,000  silver  foxes  in  addition  to  blue  foxes,  mink,  marten,  raccoon,  skunk 
and  opossum  and  other  small  animals. 

Climatically  and  geographically,  Switzerland  is  in  an  excellent  position  as 
a  fur-breeding  country.  Almost  every  altitude  and  range  of  temperature  can  be 
had,  while  it  is  surrounded  by  countries  all  of  which  are  good  markets  for  pelts. 
The  beginning  of  the  industry  only  goes  back  five  years,  at  which  time  a  few 
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pairs  of  breeders  were  imported  from  Alaska.  The  pioneers  were  enthusiasts, 
however,  and  since  then  rapid  strides  have  been  made,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  are  hopeful  that  Switzerland  may  be  to  Europe  what  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  to  Canada  as  regards  the  fox  industry. 

Switzerland  has  now  reached  such  a  point  of  development  that  it  will  from 
now  on  be  not  only  a  market  but  also  a  competitor.  Swiss  breeders  state  that 
from  the  present  season's  litters  they  have  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  available 
for  export. 

The  first  Swiss  exhibition  of  fur-bearing  animals  wTas  -held  at  Zurich  in 
November,  1928,  and  its  promoters  believe  that  it  was  entirely  successful.  Its 
object  was  to  popularize  animal  raising,  and  also  to  convince  the  public  of  the 
good  quality  of  pelts  which  can  be  raised  in  their  own  country.  It  is  reported 
that  the  prices  asked  for  silver  foxes  ran  from  $1,000  to  $1,600  per  pair;  blue 
foxes  from  $480  to  $800  a  pair;  mink  (according  to  origin),  $240  to  $400  per 
pair;  and  raccoons  (according  to  the  colour  of  the  fur),  from  $400  to  $600  per 
pair. 

For  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  industry  in  general,  the 
Swiss  breeders  have  formed  the  Zchweiserische  Verband  fur  Pelztierzucht  (Swiss 
Union  of  Fur-bearing  Animal  Breeders) ;  the  address  is  Stapferstrasse  16, 
Zurich,  and  the  secretary  is  the  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  University 
o:  Zurich.  This  association  keeps  a  herdbook  in  which  animals  are  registered. 
It  also  sets  different  standards  to  which  they  must  conform,  and  has  under- 
taken to  see  that  no  inferior  animals  are  introduced  into  the  Swiss  industry 
or  sold;  and  in  general  its  function  and  endeavour  is  to  maintain  the  breeding 
of  fur-bearing  animals  on  a  high  plane  and  to  ensure  that  buyers  get  only  the 
best.  It  is  also  its  intention  in  the  near  future  to  begin  the  publication  of  a 
periodical  dealing  with  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  from  the  Swiss 
point  of  view. 

While  the  Swiss  industry  has  grown  and  foundation  stock  for  new  establish- 
ments will,  to  a  certain  extent  be  purchased  locally,  Switzerland  must  still 
remain  one  of  Canada's  best  markets  in  Europe  and  warrants  the  closest  atten- 
tion. A  certain  amount  of  new  blood  will  at  all  times  be  necessary,  and  there 
are  also  buyers  who  will  prefer  to  make  their  initial  purchases  abroad. 

A  lisfof  the  names  and  addresses  of  fur-bearing  animals  farms  in  Switzer- 
land has  been  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
and  a  copy  may  be  obtained  by  those  interested  in  quoting  file  11192. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "Wincom." 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COSTA  RICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

Costa  Rica — the  "  rich  coast " — is  the  most  southerly  of  the  so-called 
Central  American  Republics.  It  forms  a  rough  parallelogram,  extending  in  a 
general  direction  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  has  a  total  area  of  about 
23,000  square  miles.  It  lies  between  the  limits  of  8°  17'  and  11°  10'  north 
latitude,  and  between  82°  30'  and  85°  45'  west  longitude,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  about  500,000.  This  shows  a  density  of  about  22  persons  to  the  square 
mile — about  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  or  Panama, 
but  less  than  one-fifth  that  of  El  Salvador. 

Costa  Rica  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  on  the 
east  by  the  Caribbean  sea  and  Panama,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  coast  line  on  the  Pacific  is  very  irregular,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  bays,  capes,  and  peninsulas;  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  side  is 
more  uniform.  The  chain  of  the  Central  American  Cordilleras  traverses  the 
country  from  northwest  to  southeast,  at  a  fairly  regular  distance  from  both 
coasts;  this  gives  rise  to  the  three  climatic  zones  of  Central  America — the  "  hot 
country"  or  tierra  caliente  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  foothills;  the  "tem- 
perate country  "  or  tierra  templada  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  3,500 
feet;  and  the  "  cold  country  "  extending  from  3,500  feet  to  the  highest  levels 
of  the  plateaus  and  the  highest  peaks  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  country.  These  zones  are  probably  more  clearly  defined  in 
Costa  Rica  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Isthmus;  a  cross-section,  taken  at  any 
part  of  the  republic,  would  show  a  fairly  rapid  ascent  from  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  flat  tableland  in  the  centre — the  meseta  central — and  a  less  rapid,  but  still 
steep,  descent  to  the  Atlantic.  This  configuration  has  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  country  and  has  in  fact  moulded  its  destinies  and 
made  it  what  it  is — the  most  peaceful  as  well  as  the  most  progressive  republic 
of  Central  America. 

Costa  Rica  is  well  watered  by  rivers.  To  the  north  is  the  San  Juan,  which 
forms  the  boundary  with  Nicaragua.  The  Sapoa  and  the  Sarapiqui  flow  into 
Lake  Nicaragua;  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  rivers  Reventazon,  Tortu- 
guero,  Pacuare,  Matina,  Bananito,  Estrella  and  Sixola;  and  the  Grande,  Pavon, 
Rosaria,  Osa,  Tempisque,  Barranca,  and  Jesus  Maria,  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
With  the  exception  of  the  San  Juan,  none  of  them  are  navigable  except  for 
small  craft;  and  all  are  of  small  importance  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 

Historically  considered,  Costa  Rica  presents  many  features  of  absorbing 
interest  to  the  student  of  political  evolution.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1502,  and  visited  by  Martin  Estete  in  1529  (who  first  used  the  name  "Costa 
Rica"  as  a  description  of  the  country  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  River) ,  it 
was  not  settled  until  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  that  time 
a  number  of  Spaniards  from  the  Province  of  Galicia  penetrated  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Central  Plateau  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  land  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  compatriots  had  done  in  other  parts  of  the  Isthmus.  But  they 
found  very  different  conditions  to  contend  with  in  their  new  home.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  few  native  Indians  who  could  be  used  as  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  labour — the  dense  indigenous  populations  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua 
did  not  extend  so  far  south — and  such  few  Indians  as  existed  could  easily  retire 
into  the  inaccessible  forests  and  mountains  to  the  north  and  south,  where  the 
Spanish  settler  showed  little  inclination  to  follow  him.    Thus  the  immigrant 
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to  Costa  Rica  found  a  set  of  conditions  confronting  him  which  was  unique;  he 
had  three  alternatives — to  do  his  own  work,  to  leave  the  country,  or  to  die 
of  starvation.  And  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  usually  chose  the  first. 

Thus  in  course  of  time  Costa  Rica  became  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors, 
occupying  their  own  small  farms,  and  all  concentrated  in  one  limited  area  on 
the  central  plateau.  Their  life  was  one  of  incessant  toil;  they  could  produce 
no  more  than  was  required  for  their  own  sustenance;  and  they  could  import  no 
luxuries,  as  they  had  nothing  to  export  in  payment.  Although  they  were 
normally  governed  by  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala,  they  were  left 
largely  to  their  own  devices,  for  they  were  too  remote  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  too  poor  to  repay  any  interest  which  might  be  taken  in  them  as  a 
source  of  revenue. 

Thus  they  grew  for  three  hundred  years — hard-working,  independent, 
sturdy,  and  peaceful.  When  the  revolution  of  1821  took  place,  they  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain;  for  fifteen  years  they  formed  part  of  the  Central  American 
Federation,  but  when  that  political  system  broke  down,  they  became  an  inde- 
pendent republic  as  at  present. 

These  facts  explain  why  Costa  Rica  has  taken  little  part  in  revolutions 
fomented  by  its  more  turbulent  neighbours  and  has  developed  on  democratic 
lines  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  her  neighbours,  and  the  results  become 
evident  immediately  the  visitor  enters  the  country.  The  native  workman  has 
an  appearance  of  self-respect  and  intelligence,  and  the  school  house  is  more 
conspicuous  than  the  barracks — it  is  the  proud  boast  of  the  Government  that 
it  supports  more  teachers  than  soldiers,  and  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is 
the  lowest  of  any  Central  American  Republic. 

This  peaceful  progress  led  to  the  early  development  of  Costa  Rica  as  a 
factor  in  foreign  trade.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  was  introduced  in  1835,  and 
it  was  the  first  country  to  attract  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  the 
banana  industry.  The  revenue  from  these  industries  has  enabled  the  Costa 
Rican  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  and  foreign  education,  and 
to  secure  a  substantial  share  of  those  luxuries  for  which  travel  creates  a  desire. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  grown  up  of  recent  years  a  class  of  opulent  land- 
owners, merchants  and  others,  who  now  form  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  and 
may  in  course  of  time  have  an  increased  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  Fundamentally,  however,  it  remains  a  land  of  small  proprietors,  with 
little  *  poverty  and  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  orderly  pro- 
gress as  contrasted  with  clash  of  opposing  interests. 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Costa  Rica  is  the  "  Colon",  which  has  been 
standardized  in  practice  at  the  value  of  25  cents  Canadian  currency.  The 
colon  is  divided  into  one  hundred  centavos,  and  there  are  subsidiary  coins  in 
use  of  50,  25,  10,  5  and  1  centimos.  United  States  bills  circulate  at  par,  and 
are  legal  tender  in  all  parts  of  the  republic. 

The  issue  of  currency,  and  the  rate  of  exchange,  is  controlled  by  the 
"  Caja  de  Conversion",  which  is  a  department  of  the  Government  established 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  authorized  by  law  to  deal  in  New  York  drafts  at  par 
and  to  issue  or  receive  its  own  notes  in  exchange.  In  addition,  the  Banco 
Internacional  de  Costa  Rica  has  authority  to  issue  inconvertible  notes  to  a 
total  value  of  nineteen  millions  of  colones,  which  are  guranteed  by  Government 
securities. 

The  total  currency  in  circulation  in  April  1928  was  as  follows: — 

Notes  of  the  International  Bank   Col.  15.700,000  =  $3,925,000 

Notes  of  the  "Caja  de  Conversion"   "      8,153,852  =  2,038.463 

Silver   "      1,450,000  =  302,500 

Copper   "        570,000  =  142,500 


Total 


Col.  25,873,852 


=  $6,468,463 
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In  addition  to  the  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica  there  are  the  follow- 
ing banking  institutions  in  the  country:  Banco  de  Cost  'Rica,  which  handles  all 
Government  receipts  and  payments;  Banco  Anglo-Costarricense,  conducting  a 
general  banking  business;  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  a  branch  of  the  well  known 
Canadian  house;  Sasso  Pirie  Sues.,  a  well  established  local  private  bank;  anc 
Banco  John  M.  Keith,  which  has  recently  been  established. 

The  public  revenue  of  Costa  Rica  is  derived  to  the  extent  of  about  60  per 
cent  from  import  and  export  duties.  In  addition,  there  is  an  excise  tax  on 
liquors,  which  brings  in  over  a  million  dollars  a  year.  Including  the  receipts 
from  the  postal  service,  telegraphs,  railways,  and  other  minor  items,  the  total 
revenue  for  the  year  1927  was  about  thirty  million  colones,  or  approximately 
$7,500,000 — a  substantial  sum  for  so  small  a  country.  The  following  are 
details: — 


Revenue,  1927— 

$ 

Per  Cent 

  4,046,790 

53.5 

  1,369,702 

18.0 

7.1 

Export  taxes  on  bananas  

  76,508 

1.0 

  640,969 

8.5 

  159,064 

2.0 

Postal  service  

  108,502 

1.3 

0.6 

  138,617 

1.7 

6.3 

7,646,031 

100.0 

This  sum  is  amply  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  Government, 
which  in  1927  amounted  to  Col.  23,970,947,  or  the  equivalent  of  $5,992,737,  as 
follows: — 


$  Per  Cent 

Legislative  power   107,339  1.8 

Judicial  power   204,316  3.4 

Foreign  affairs  ..   75,911  1.3 

Justice   18,956  0.3 

Religion   12,472  0.2 

Charity   123.161  2.0 

Education   1,084,182  18.1 

Interior   293,938  4.9 

Health   72,279  1.2 

Public  works   643,304  10.7 

Safety   656,855  10.9 

Finance   250,412  4.2 

Railways,  telegraphs  and  postal  service   1,173,411  19.6 

Public  debt   1,136,408  19.0 

Sundry   139,793  2.4 


Total   5,992,737  100.0 


The  points  to  which  attention  is  drawn  in  the  above  figures  are:  firstly,  the 
high  proportion  of  the  revenue  devoted- to  education,  charity  and  health,  which 
together  form  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total.  Secondly,  the  small  amount 
expended  on  public  safety,  which  was  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total;  this  item, 
however,  included  the  cost  of  the  police  force  and  bandsmen,  and  when  these 
are  deducted,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  army  amounted  to  less  than 
$150,000.  A  third  point  worthy  of  mention  is  that  after  full  provision  was 
made  for  all  expenses,  including  service  of  the  public  debt,  there  was  a  surplus 
of  Col.  6,613,175  or  $1,653,294. 
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The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1927  was  as  follows: — 

British  debt  (balance  of  £1,742,460  outstanding) . .  ..  Col.  33,043,723  =  $  8,260,931 
French  debt  (balance  of  fr.  8,410,500  outstanding)  . .      "  2,940,000 

Less  sinking  fund   "  726,845 

Col.    2,213,155  =  553,289 

United  States  debt  (balance  of  $7,876,000  outstanding)      "    31,504,000  =  7,876,000 


$16,690,220 

Interior  debt   =  2,438,032 


Total   =  $19,128,252 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS 

Communications  between  Canada  and  Costa  Rica  are  easy  and  comfort- 
able, and  facilities  for  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  country  are  equally  so. 

The  country  is  usually  entered  by  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  which  is  situated 
the  busy  and  prosperous  port  of  Puerto  Limon.  This  may  be  conveniently 
reached  either  from  New  Orleans  or  Cristobal  (Panama)  in  the  modern  and 
well-equipped  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  or  it  may  also  be  approached 
direct  from  New  York.  There  are  also  a  number  of  coasting  steamers  by  which 
Puerto  Limon  may  be  reached  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras,  but  these  provide  inferior  accommodation,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
secure  information  in  regard  to  sailings  locally. 

If  it  is  desired  to  enter  via  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Panama  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  provides  a  service  from  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  or  Panama.  The  port 
of  entry  is  Puntarenas.  There  are  also  local  services,  of  a  somewhat  irregular 
character,  from  the  Pacific  ports  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Whether  entering  by  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  there  is  railway  trans- 
portation direct  from  the  ports  to  the  capital,  and  trains  usually  leave  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  arrival  of  steamers,  thereby  avoiding  delay.  There  are 
few  formalities  at  the  custom  houses,  and  a  system  has  been  evolved  whereby 
passengers  can  pass  direct  from  boat  to  train,  paying  railway  fare  and  baggage 
charges  on  arrival  at  destination.  The  distance  from  Puerto  Limon  (Atlantic 
Coast)  to  the  capital  is  103  miles,  and  from  Puntarenas  (Pacific  Coast)  to  the 
capital  69  miles. 

All  important  commercial  cities  in  Costa  Rica  are  readily  accessible  either 
by  railway  or  automobile.    The  principal  ones  are  as  follows: — 

San  Jose,  the  capital,  with  a  population  of  nearly  55,000,  is  a  modern,  well<-paved  city, 
which  has  largely  been  rebuilt  within  the  past  six  years.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
3,816  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  climate  is  cool  and  healthy.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  representatives  of  foreign  firms  invariably  have 
their  offices  established  there.  There  are  good  hotels,  and  conditions  of  living  in  general 
are  distinctly  agreeable. 

Cartago,  with  a  population  of  35,000,  is  thirteen  miles  east  of  San  Jose.  It  is  the  old 
capital  of  the  country,  and  is  readily  accessible  by  railway.  It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  regions  of  Costa  Rica,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit  by  all  travellers,  not 
only  from  tlhe  commercial  point  but  also  from  the  scenic  point  of  view. 

Heredia,  with  a  population  of  16,000,  is  the  centre  of  the  coffee  industry.  It  is  six  miles 
west  of  San  Jose  on  the  line  of  railway  to  the  Pacific. 

Alajuela,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  is  also  in  an  important  coffee-growing  district. 
It  is  fourteen  miles  from  San  Jose,  on  the  Pacific  Railway. 

Puerto  Limon,  with  a  population  of  13,000,  is,  as  already  stated,  the  port  of  entry  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  banana  industry,  and  forms  a  progressive  and 
prosperous  community.  It  has  extensive  docks  and  warehouses;  steamers  tie  up  at  the 
wharf  without  the  necessity  of  lighterage. 

Puntarenas,  the  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific,  has  a  population  of  5,000.  It  is  inferior 
to  Puerto  Limon  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  has  a  few  business  houses  of  import- 
ance, and  should  be  visited  by  travellers  who  canvass  closely.  A  modern  wharf  is  under 
construction,  but  at  present  lighterage  is  necessary. 
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The  above  comprise  all  the  towns  which  are  usually  visited  by  commercial 
travellers.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ports,  they 
are  ciosely  concentrated  around  the  capital;  there  are,  however,  a  number  of 
villages  in  the  tierra  templada  and  tierra  caliente,  but  these  are  of  minor 
importance  and  difficult  of  access.  As  a  rule,  they  would  not  repay  a  visit  by 
a  lore.gner,  although  local  houses  canvass  them  with  fair  regularity. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EXPORTS 

Costa  Rica  is  exceptionally  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  is  still  richer  in 
future  possibilities  for  development.  Blessed  with  an  ideal  climate  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  its  area,  and  containing  many  fertile  valleys  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  practically  all  the  crops  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  the 
inhabitants  have  from  the  earliest  times  devoted  themselves  to  agriculture;  as 
already  mentioned,  however,  their  efforts  were  confined  to  a  limited  district  on 
the  Central  Plateau,  where  the  natural  conditions  resembled  those  of  their  native 
Galicia.  Thus  there  are  extensive  districts,  more  particularly  in  the  north  and 
south,  which  still  await  the  plough  of  the  cultivator,  or  the  axe  of  the  woodsman. 

Among  the  agricultural  products  which  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  may 
be  mentioned  maize,  sugar,  and  beans,  which  are  consumed  locally.  Substan- 
tial quantities  of  cocoa,  rubber,  vegetables,  fruits,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  also 
produced,  and  the  cutting  of  timber  is  an  important  industry. 

But  it  is  upon  two  main  crops  that  Costa  Rica  depends  for  its  principal 
source  of  revenue.  These  are  coffee — the  production  and  export  of  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  industry  in  the  country — and  bananas. 

With  regard  to  coffee,  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  was  introduced  in  1835 
by  one  of  the  presidents,  Braulio  Carillo.  This  was,  indeed,  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Costa  Rica  to  the  outside  world — the  quality  of  the  bean  was  found  to 
be  admirable,  and  it  rapidly  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  With  the  opening  up  of  means  of  communication  the  demand  increased, 
and  new  plantations  were  formed  in  the  Pacific  slope,  and  in  fact  in  all  accessible 
areas  where  the  necessary  conditions  of  heat,  damp,  and  shade  were  obtainable. 
At  present  coffee  forms  the  most  important  article  of  export  of  Costa  Rica, 
accounting  for  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  immense  banana  industry  of  Central  America  also  had  its  origin  in 
Costa  Rica  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith,  a  young  engineer,  began  experi- 
menting with  its  cultivation  in  order  to  provide  freight  for  the  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  capital,  then  in  course  of  construction.  Conditions 
were  found  to  be  ideal.  Plantations  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
large  part  of  the  eastern  area  is  given  over  exclusively  to  this  cultivation.  The 
labour  is  performed  largely  by  West  Indian  negroes,  who  form  a  compact 
community  in  the  district  surrounding  Puerto  Limon;  they  mix  little  with  the 
natives,  but  are  gradually  expanding  into  the  foothills  towards  the  capital, 
where  large  areas  are  coming  under  their  influence.  In  contrast  with  the  situa- 
tion in  other  Central  American  Republics  (where  it  is  claimed  that  the  industry 
is  of  little  benefit  to  the  country  at  large),  the  banana  groves  in  Costa  Rica  are 
owned  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the  total  by  the  residents  of  the  country. 
Communication  between  the  planted  districts  and  the  capital  is  rapid  and  easy, 
so  that  the  profits  are  expended  locally,  and  remain  in  the  country.  A  large 
amount  of  the  payroll  is  also  expended  in  the  capital,  and  supplies  are  also 
purchased  there.  Thus  it  is  claimed  that  in  Costa  Rica  the  cultivation  of  the 
banana  adds  directly  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  large,  whereas  in  Guate- 
mala, Honduras  and  Nicaragua  many  of  the  residents  believe  that  no  benefit 
is  derived  from  it  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  the  profits  remain  abroad, 
and  the  expenditure  within  the  country  does  not  percolate  beyond  the  banana 
districts  themselve-s.  Bananas  form  the  second  largest  item  in  the  exports  of 
Costa  Rica,  accounting  in  1927  for  one-third  of  the  total. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Costa  Rica  contains  deposits  of  gold,  silver, 
manganese  and  coal;  gold  and  silver  are  mined  to  a  small  extent  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  but  the  remainder  of  the  mineral  wealth  is  unexploited.  There  are  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  and  tortoises  are  also  exported  to  a  email  extent. 

Manufactures  are  non-existent,  with  the  exception  of  small  factories  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  articles  as  footwear,  cigarettes,  cottons  (of  inferior 
grade),  and  ice;  electric  light  plants  exist  in  all  the  most  important  cities. 

With  regard  to  exports,  these  were  as  follows  in  the  year  1926  and  1927:— 


1926  1927 

Coffee   .$10,626,040  $10,611,180 

Bananas   6,420,680  5,901,880 

Cocoa   824,330  636,290 

Gold  and  silver   520,510  388,930 

Timber   203,430  192,990 

Hides  and  skins   56,530  46,030 

All  other   310,660  281,030 


$18,962,180  $18,058,330 

As  a  result  of  these  exports,  the  commercial  situation  in  Costa  Rica  is  said 
to  be  at  the  present  time  more  favourable  than  ever  before.  This  condition 
is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  the  price  of  coffee  maintains  its  present  level, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  banana  does  not  decrease.  There  are,  however,  no 
immediate  signs  of  such  eventualities,  and  experts  consulted  on  the  subject  are 
uniformly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  prosperity  is  destined  to  continue  for 
many  years. 

TARIFF,  DOCUMENTATION  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN  NICARAGUA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Up  to  ten  years  ago  the  customs  tariff  of  Nicaragua  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion.  Different  tariffs  were  in  force  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  in  addition,  duties  were  paid  in  the  depreciated  peso  currency  at 
widely  varying  rates  of  exchange.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion in  1915  by  drawing  up  a  new  schedule  of  duties  based  upon  modern  ideas, 
but  the  new  tariff  did  not  come  into  force  until  1918  after  the  reform  of  the 
currency  had  become  completely  established. 

The  import  tariff  as  it  stands  at  present  is  generally  specific,  and  is  based 
upon  net  weights;  in  certain  cases  where  net  weights  are  inconvenient,  gross 
weights  or  ad  valorem  duties  are  imposed.  Duties  are  quoted  in  cordobas  (i.e., 
dollars)  and  in  the  metric  system.  In  general,  the  rates  do  not  form  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  consumer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Nicaraguan  tariff,  "  gross  weight "  is  defined 
as  "  the  weight  of  the  goods  together  with  all  the  containers,  packages,  covers, 
receptacles,  wrappers,  baling,  vessels  and  packing  of  every  kind,  whether 
exterior,  interior  or  immediate".  The  11  net  weight"  is. defined  as  "  including 
all  interior  or  immediate  receptacles,  including  cardboard,  pasteboard,  paper, 
wood  or  other  material,  but  not  including  the  weight  of  any  common  exterior 
package;  materials  interposed  between  the  exterior  container  and  the  immediate 
receptacle  shall  not  be  included  in  the  net  weight."  This  latter  definition  is 
an  exception  to  the  usual  understanding  of  the  term  "net  weight",  which  is 
generally  held  to  exclude  all  containers,  the  term  "  legal  weight "  is  more 
frequently  used  as  a  definition  of  weights  inclusive  of  the  immediate  con- 
tainers. Thus  "  net  weight "  in  Nicaragua  has  precisely  the  same  meaning  and 
definition  as  "  legal  weight "  in  Mexico.  The  difference  is  important  when 
calculating  the  duties  on  similar  goods  entering  different  Spanish  American 
countries. 

The  tariff  consists  of  1,148  items,  divided  into  sixteen  classes  as  follows: 
(a)  Stone,  earths,  pottery  and  glassware;  (b)  metals  and  manufactures  thereof; 
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(c)  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products;  (d)  cotton  goods;  (e)  linen,  jute, 
etc.;  (/)  woollens;  (g)  silks;  (h)  paper;  (i)  wood;  (j)  animal  products; 
(k)  musical  instruments;  (I)  machinery;  (m)  foodstuffs;  (n)  miscellaneous; 
(o)  articles  free  of  duty;  (p)  prohibited  articles.  Among  the  articles  free  of 
duty  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  coal,  live  plants,  fresh  fruits  (n.o.s.), 
seeds,  fresh  eggs,  milk,  and  fish,  agricultural  machinery,  books,  vaccines,  serums, 
and  boats.  Commercial  samples  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $5,000  are  also 
admitted  free  of  duty  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  to  an  amount  equal  to  double 
the  ascertained  duties  thereon,  and  subject  to  exportation  within  six  months 
of  their  entry  into  the  country.  This  period  may  be-  extended  for  a  further 
three  months  on  suitable  application  being  made  to  the  Collector  of  Customs. 

All  duties  are  subject  to  surcharges  of  12J  per  cent,  plus  12i  per  cent  (i.e., 
a  total  of  25  per  cent),  with  the  exception  of  liquors  and  tobacco,  which  are 
subject  to  surcharges  of  12J  per  cent  plus  50  per  cent  of  the  duties. 

Prohibited  articles  are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  other  Central  American 
republics,  and  consist  of  apparatus  for  making  counterfeit  money,  obscene  books 
and  objects,  gambling  devices,  and  implements  of  war. 

There  are  export  duties  upon  coffee,  nuts,  hides,  shells,  livestock,  rubber, 
timber,  gold,  silver,  turtles  and  tuna. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Four  copies  of  the  consular  invoice  are  required.  These  may  be  obtained 
from  consular  officers,  and  must  be  certified  by  the  nearest  Nicaraguan  consul, 
the  fees  being  as  follows:  Invoices  not  exceeding  $100  in  value,  $2.50;  from  $100 
to  $200,  $3;  from  $200  to  $500,  $5;  from  $500  to  $1,000,  $10;  upwards  of 
$1,000,  1  per  cent  of  value.  Certification  of  commercial  invoices  is  not  necessary. 
Bill  of  lading  must  be  certified  by  Nicaraguan  consuls. 

Consular  invoices  are  required  in  connection  with  parcel  post  shipments,  and 
these  must  be  certified  in  the  same  manner  as  required  in  connection  with  ship- 
ments by  freight. 

to  REPRESENTATION 

The  question  of  representation  in  Nicaragua  involves  the  choice  of  either 
an  agent  working  exclusively  on  commission,  or  a  wholesale  distributor  who 
can  import  direct  and  resell  at  his  own  prices  to  retailers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Opinion  among  local  business  men  is  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  two 
systems. 

With  regard  to  the  commission  agent,  who  books  orders  for  account  of  his 
principals  abroad,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
these  available,  the  majority  being  of  German  nationality;  as  a  rule,  they  have 
little  financial  responsibility,  but  are  said  to  be  pushing  and  aggressive  salesmen 
and  generally  of  good  character.  The  chief  difficulty  which  they  encounter  in 
their  operations  is  found  in  the  smallness  of  individual  orders;  there  are  many 
retailers  scattered  throughout  the  country  who  can  be  trusted  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars,  but  their  purchases  are  so  limited  that  it  requires 
an  intensive  compaign  before  sufficient  orders  can  be  booked  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  send  shipping  instructions  to  the  manufacturer  abroad.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  stated  that  the  market  is  over-canvassed  and  the  competition  for  the  trade 
of  the  retailer  is  yearly  becoming  intensified. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  commission  houses  who  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
some  of  which  are  of  British  origin.  These  appear  to  be  well  established  and 
well  capitalized,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 

With  regard  to  the  wholesale  distributor,  there  are  probably  five  or  six  of 
these  in  Managua  Who  are  in  a  position  to  take  exclusive  representation  of 
foreign  firms.  As  a  rule,  they  have  extensive  warehouses,  from  which  they  sell 
goods  to  retailers  throughout  the  republic,  and  in  addition  they  have  one  or 
more  stores  from  which  they  conduct  a  retail  trade;  they  do  not  necessarily 
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confine  themselves  to  one  line  of  goods — laces,  foodstuffs,  and  drugs  may  be 
sold  from  adjoining  counters,  and  to  this  extent  they  have  on  a  small  scale  a 
resemblance  to  the  modern  department  store. 

There  is  in  Nicaragua  a  subdued  feeling  of  rivalry  between  these  wholesale 
importers  and  the  average  commission  agent  who  will  sell  to  the  wholesale 
importer,  and  afterwards  canvass  the  very  retailers  to  whom  the  wholesaler 
hoped  to  sell  his  goods,  thereby  cutting  into  the  trade  of  the  firms  who  could 
give  the  most  substantial  orders.  Thus  the  largest  importers  have  expressed  an 
intention  of  ceasing  to  buy  from  foreign  firms  who  maintain  local  agents,  and  in 
at  least  some  cases  are  making  an  effort  to  place  orders  with  exporters  only  on 
condition  that  the  latter  will  not  sell  to  other  firms  in  Nicaragua — in  other 
words,  to  act  as  sole  representatives. 

An  instance  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  this  point  of  view  may  be 
given:  When,  recently,  a  distinguished  foreigner  visited  Nicaragua,  tenders  were 
invited  in  advance  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  his  entertainment;  it  is  stated 
that  in  no  single  instance  were  orders  placed  with  local  merchants — everything 
was  purchased  through  commission  agents,  who  had  no  capital  invested  in  the 
country  and  no  interest  in  the  matter  beyond  the  securing  of  their  commission 
on  the  business. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  this  situation  is  without  remedy. 
If  the  commission  agent  confines  his  canvassing  to  the  wholesalers  and  avoids 
booking  orders  from  the  customers  of  such  wholesalers,  the  rivalry  ceases.  Thus 
a  Canadian  exporter  is  recommended  to  apoint  as  his  representative  either: — 

(1)  A  commission  agent  who  is  in  good  standing  with  the  best  of  the  whole- 
sale houses,  or 

(2)  A  firm  of  wholesale  importers.  In  either  case,  careful  inquiry  should 
be  made  from  all  available  sources  as  to  their  reputation. 

The  question  of  consignment  stocks  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  representation.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  an  incentive  to 
business  on  account  of  the  promptness  with  which  delivery  can  be  made,  and 
the  exporter  will  be  well  advised  to  give  the  matter  careful  consideration  in 
connection  with  such  commodities  as  foodstuffs,  liquors,  drugs,  tools,  etc.  One 
commission  agent  stated  that  he  had  increased  the  business  of  his  principals 
more  than  a  hundredfold  after  they  decided  to  maintain  stocks  in  Managua; 
this  was  an  exceptional  case,  but  it  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
this  means.  , 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS  REGULATIONS 

There  are  no  special  regulations  in  Nicaragua  with  regard  to  commercial 
travellers  so  far  as  the  central  government  is  concerned.  Certain  municipalities, 
however,  levy  small  local  taxes,  the  rate  of  which  varies  with  the  number  of 
houses  represented,  nature  of  samples,  etc.;  for  instance,  a  commercial  traveller 
visiting  Managua  may  pay  as  little  as  five  dollars,  or  as  much  as  twenty-five 
dollars,  per  visit.  There  are  also"  a  number  of  small  fees  paid  by  all  visitors 
irrespective  of  their  occupation;  the  reason  for  these  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
their  total  becomes  impressive  if  much  travelling  is  done — as  an  instance,  one 
traveller  states  that  he  paid  seven  separate  fees  between  leaving  the  steamer  at 
the  port  and  arriving  at  his  hotel  two  hundred  yards  from  the  dock,  the  whole 
amounting  to  a  sum  in  excess  of  five  dollars. 

With  regard  to  samples,  duty  is  collected  on  everything  of  commercial 
value,  and  this  duty  is  refunded  if  they  are  re-exported  within  six  months  of 
their  entry;  a  satisfactory  bond  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  cash.  The  regulations 
provide  that  samples  must  be  taken  out  of  the  country  through  the  same  port 
at  which  they  entered;  this  point,  however,  is  unimportant,  as  no  other  arrange- 
ment is  practicable.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  carried  with  the  traveller 
enter  duty  free. 
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Passports  are  necessary,  which  must  be  vised  by  a  Nicaraguan  consul  before 
entering  the  country.  It  is  also  desirable  to  carry  a  letter  of  identification 
certifying  that  the  traveller  is  authorized  to  do  business  on  behalf  of  his 
principals.  advertising 

Newspaper  advertising  is  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed 
by  local  merchants  that  this  form  of  propaganda  is  most  valuable  for  the 
introduction  of  foreign  commodities.  There  are  four  daily  papers  in  Nicaragua, 
the  names  of  which  may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Other  means  of  advertising  are  by  means  of  wall  posters,  the  distribution 
of  circulars  either  by  mail  or  by  hand,  and  window  shows  in  prominent  stores. 
Electric  signs  are  not  known. 

There  are  no  firms  making  a  specialty  of  advertising,  and  the  preparation 
of  copy  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  local  representative  of  the  exporter. 

TRADE  MARKS 

It  is  desirable  to  register  trade  marks  if  a  permanent  export  business  with 
Nicaragua  is  contemplated.  While  the  law  on  the  subject  follows  similar  lines 
to  that  of  other  Spanish-American  countries,  the  modus  operandi  is  compara- 
tively simple.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  submit  a  sample  to  the  Government 
department  concerned,  after  which  the  application  is  advertised  in  the  official 
gazette.  The  fees  are  low,  and  the  matter  can  usually  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  representative  without  the  employment  of  a  patent  lawyer. 

Special  regulations  exist  with  regard  to  patent  medicines;  these  have  to  be 
registered,  and  samples  of  the  medicines  themselves  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Department  of  Health. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  in  Nicaragua  is  reasonable  in  comparison  with  the 
majority  of  other  Central  American  Republics.  Rents  of  houses  have  doubled 
within  the  past  few  years,  but  a  five-roomed  house  in  a  good  location  in  the 
capital  can  still  be  obtained  for  about  sixty  dollars  a  month.  Food  is  cheap, 
and  within  certain  limits  plentiful.  Clothing  is  also  fairly  reasonable  in  price, 
white  drill  suits  being  obtainable  at  about  eight  dollars  each.  It  is  stated  that 
a  single  man  can  live  fairly  comfortably  on  $125  a  month,  and  a  married  man 
on  $2,500  a  year.  Hotels,  even  the  best,  are  distinctly  inferior,  and  when 
away  from  the  railway  routes  the  visitor  must  expect  to  meet  with  considerable 
discomfort,  if  not  hardship,  in  travel. 

PORTO  RICAN  TRADE,  1927-28 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  Cuba,  February  1,  1929. — The  twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the 
Governor  of  Porto  Rico — an  island  which  is  one  of  the  Outlying  Possessions 
of  the  United  States — covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  states  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  American  occupation  in  1898,  the  total  trade  of  the 
island  was  valued  at  $16,000,000.  Since  that  time  the  average  annual  increase 
has  been  about  $6,500,000,  and  now  stands  at  $195,877,068.  During  the  period 
under  review  Porto  Rico  bought  goods  from  the  United  States  valued  at  roughlv 
$80,000,000,  shipped  to  that  country  $96,000,000,  bought  from  foreign  countries 
$12,000,000,  and  sold  to  them  $7,000,000.  The  purchases  from  foreign  countries 
have  quadrupled,  while  those  from  the  United  States  increased  thirteen-fold. 
Sales  to  foreign  countries  have  doubled,  and  those  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  thirty-two  fold.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Porto  Rico  is  with 
the  United  States. 
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PRODUCTS  PRODUCED 

The  four  principal  products  of  Porto  Rico  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and 
fruits.  The  sugar  crop  of  1928—748,677  tons  valued  at  $54,579,020— was  the 
largest  ever  produced.  Tobacco  manufactures  to  the  value  of  $20,777,937  were 
shipped — a  slight  decrease  (except  in  cigarettes)  from  1927.  Coffee  to  the 
amount  of  7,837,800  pounds,  valued  at  $2,596,872,  was  exported.  The  average 
price  was  the  best  over  many  years,  but  the  quantity  shipped  was  only  one- 
third  of  normal.  About  half  of  the  shipments  are  credited  to  the  United  States; 
much  of  it  is  transhipped  from  that  country.  Spain  is  probably  the  largest 
purchaser.  The  value  of  the  fruit  exports  in  1928  was  $7,538,993,  an  increase 
of  $1,086,847  over  the  previous  year.  Oranges  increased  by  $533,350,  grapefruit 
by  $608,402,  coconuts  by  $85,796,  and  "  other  "  fruits  by  $6,000.  The  export  of 
pineapples  and  canned  fruits  declined  by  $137,001  and  $29,146  respectively. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Canada,  for  the  period  under  review,  were  valued  at  $885,433, 
and  are  roughly  on  a  par  with  the  five-years'  average.  The  United  States, 
Cuba,  Santo  Domingo  and  British  Indies  (jute)  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
followed  by  Canada.  Canada's  share  is  principally  for  dried  fish  and  for 
potatoes  ($13,000). 

Many  commodities  are,  however,  imported  into  Porto  Rico  from  foreign 
countries  despite  the  high  tariff.  Those  whose  annual  value  are  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  are,  in  order  of  value,  as  follows:  Dried  fish 
($1,409,153) ;  gasolene,  leaf  tobacco,  jute  bags,  sugar  cane,  fertilizer,  cement, 
fuel  oil,  cordage,  olive  oil,  agricultural  machinery,  rice,  dried  beans,  garlic, 
and  paper. 

MARK  OF  ORIGIN  OF  EGGS  GOING  TO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

An  order,  effective  as  from  April  21,  1929,  has  been  issued  under  the  British 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  which  prohibits  importation,  sale  or  exposure  for  sale, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  any  hen  or  duck  eggs  in  the  shell  unless  they  bear  an 
indication  of  origin.  This  indication  is  to  be  conspicuously  and  durably  marked 
in  ink  on  the  shell  of  each  imported  egg  in  letters  not  less  than  two  millimetres 
(0-07874  inch)  in  height. 

In  the  case  of  importation  of  dried  eggs  (order  effective  March  21,  1929) 
the  indication  of  origin  is  to  be  marked  indelibly  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
by  means  of  printing,  stencilling,  stamping  or  branding  on  each  outer  con- 
tainer, or  on  a  label  securely  attached  thereto,  in  letters  not  less  than  half  an  inch 
in  height.  The  marking  requirement  is  modified  as  regards  sale  or  exposure  for 
sale  of  dried  eggs,  permitting  marking  in  smaller  letters.  The  order  does  not 
require  imported  dried  eggs  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  when  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  by  retail  otherwise  than  in  packages  made  up  before  reaching  the 
retailer. 

INCREASE  OF  ITALIAN  CUSTOMS    DUTIES  ON  WHEAT,  ETC. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
the  Royal  Decree  of  September  12,  1928,  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1286  (September  22,  1928,  page  459),  in  which  the  customs  duties 
on  wheat,  wheat  flour  and  semolina  imported  into  Italy  as  from  September  13 
were  increased  respectively  from  7*50  to  11  gold  lire,  11-50  to  16-75  gold  lire, 
and  15-50  to  22-75  gold  lire  per  quintal  (220  pounds),  has  now,  under  the  law 
of  December  13,  1928  (No.  3145),  been  put  into  operation.  (The  gold  lira 
equals  19-3  cents  Canadian). 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  18,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  11,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Monetary 
Unit 


February  11,  February  18, 


Country 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal."  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

1929 

ivZv 

.1407 

$  .1416 

$  .1414 

.1390 

.1393 

.1397 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

.0296 

.0297 

.2680 

.2674 

.2682 

.0252 

.0252 

.0253 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.2382 

.2378 

.2386 

4.86| 

4.8671 

4.8797 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

.4020 

.4015 

.4027 

.1749 

.1749 

.1753 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2674 

.2682 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1567 

.1542 

.2680 

.2680 

.2682 

.1930 

.1927 

.1934 

1.0000 

1.0025 

1.0056 

.4244 

.4228 

.4236 

.5462 

!ll94 

.1191 

1917 

1209 

.1212 

.9733 

.9849 

.9874 

.4985 

.4863 

.4859 

4.8665 

4.0100 

4.0200 

.1930 

.1929 

.1939 

1.0342 

1.0300 

1.0326 

1.0000 

.9996 

.9996 

.4020 

.4002 

.4023 

.6278 

.6231 

.3650 

.3659 

.3660 

.4985 

.4548 

.4547 

.4424 

.4549 

.4560 

.5678 

.5639 

.5653 

4.86| 

4.8658 

4.8767 

1.0000 

1.001— l.Olf 

l.OOi— 1 

1.0000 

1.001—1.02 

1.001—1 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.011 
.02 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

108.  Evaporated  Mhk. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  canned  goods  brokers,  who  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  sale  of  Continental  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  for  several  years  past 
in  this  district,  are  desirous  of  securing  representation  for  a  Canadian  packer  on  a  commission 
basis. 
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109.  Milk  Powder. — A  Liverpool  firm  with  a  wide  connection  among  manufacturing 
confectioners  and  allied  trades,  and  having;  branch  depots  in  London  and  Dublin,  are  open 
to  consider  buying  agency  for  Canadian  milk  powder.  Fullest  information  required  with  first 
letter,  including  prices  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

110.  Sugar. — Firm  in  Philiippeville,  Algeria,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporter  of  sugar 
on  a  commission  basis. 

111.  Apples. — An  Egyptian  firm  in  Cairo  wish  to  buy  Canadian  apples. 

112.  Canned  Provisions. — Chinese  firm  in  Amoy  desire  to  make  connections  with 
suppliers  of  Canadian  canned  provisions.  Prices,  samples,  etc.,  should  be  sent  direct  to 
the  firm  in  question. 

113.  Canned  Goods. — Concern  in  Cairo  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  goods. 

114.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  engaged  in  the  food  product  trade,  would  like 
to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  exporting  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  smoked  and  dried  fish, 
preserved  fruits,  pickles,  sauces,  etc. 

115.  Tinned  and  Dried  Products. — Firm  in  Algiers  are  desirous  of  acting  as  agent  for 
a  Canadian  concern  wishing  to  export  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  dried  and  smoked  fish, 
dried  vegetables,  fruits  in  syrup,  etc..  to  Algeria. 

116.  Fish;  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Casablanca  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms 
in  a  position  to  export  fish  (salted,  dried  and  tinned),  tinned  meats,  tinned  fruits,  sauces, 
etc.,  to  Morocco. 

117.  Tinned  Salmon. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  wish  to  act  as  representative  in  Syria  of  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  tinned  salmon. 

118.  Lobster. — Rhineland  importer  is  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  lobster. 

119.  Fish. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  export- 
ers of  haddock,  pollock,  hake,  and  bloaters. 

120.  Potatoes. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Havana  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  potatoes. 

121.  Wheat  Flcur. — Firm  in  Algeria  (Oran)  are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian 
firms  engaged  in  export  of  wheat  flour. 

122.  Cereals. — Firm  in  Philippeville,  Algeria,  are  desirous  of  undertaking  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  'barley  and  oats,  on  a  commission  basis. 

123.  Grain  Offal. — Rotterdam  importer  would  like  to  do  business  with  an  exporter  of 
a;rain  offal. 

Miscellaneous 

124.  Textile  and  Woollen  Yarns.— Chinese  firm  desire  to  make  connections  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  textile  and  woollen  yarns.   Prices  and  small  samples  should  be 

sent  direct. 

125.  Leather  Footwear. — Chinese  firm  in  Amoy,  South  China,  desire  to  make  connec- 
tions with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  leather  footwear.   Prices  and  catalogues,  etc.,  to  be 

sent  direct. 

126.  Newsprint. — •Manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of 
Canadian  exporter  of  newsprint.   Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Montevideo. 

127.  Newsprint. — Wholesale  paper  dealer  in  Rotterdam  wishes  to  purchase  3,000  tons 
>f  50-<grammes  and  machine-finished  paper  for  regular  monthly  shipments  during  1929. 
Quotations  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

128.  Broom  Handles. — A  firm  of  distributors  and  manufacturers  in  the  North  of  England 
are  open  to  purchase  softwood  broom  'handles  in  sizes  1^6  inch  x  50  inches  with  turned  tops 
as  per  sample  on  file  and  available  to  manufacturers.  Quotations  per  gross  c.i.f.  Manchester, 
or  preferably  delivered  warehouse. 

129.  Wood  for  Staves. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Algiers,  wish  to  buy  outright 
Canadian  wood  for  staves.   Quotations  c.i.f.  Marseilles. 

130.  Lumber. — An  Italian  firm  are  interested  in  curly  birch  logs  and  alder,  largest 
diameter  possible,  sizes  8,  12  and  16  feet  long,  for  manufacture  of  veneer. 

131.  Douglas  Fir. — Concern  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  Douglas  fir. 

132.  Linoleum  and  Oilcloth. — Importer  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receive  samples  and 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth.  Send  full  information 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

133.  Household  Electric  Appliances. — Concern  in  Cairo  desires  to  represent  in  Egypt 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  household  electric  appliances. 

134.  Household  Electric  At-pliances. — Firm  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  wish  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  firms  exporting  household  electric  appliances. 

135.  Household  Hardware. — Chinese  firm  in  Amoy  desire  to  make  connections  with 
Canadian  suppliers  of  Canadian  household  hardware.   Prices,  etc.,  to  be  sent  direct. 

136.  Hardware  Specialties. — An  Egyptian  concern  in  Cairo  would  like  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  hardware  specialties,  such  as  hammers,  screws  and  nuts,  and  hardware. 
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137.  Wheelbarrows. — Argentine  importer  wishes  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations  on 
wheelbarrows,  either  all  steel  or  steel  and  wood.  Full  information  to  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

138.  Automobiles  and  Accessories. — Chinese  firm  desire  to  make  connections  with 
Canadian  suppliers  of  motor  cars  and  accessories.    Prices,  etc.,  to  be  sent  direct. 

139.  Tires  for  Automobiles  and  Trucks. — Agent  in  Algiers  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  tires  for  automobiles  and  trucks  on  a  commission  basis. 

140.  Agricultural  Implements. — Agent  in  Algiers  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  agricultural  implements  on  a  commission  basis. 

141.  Tractors  for  Agricultural  Purposes. — Agent  in  Algiers  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tractors  for  agricultural  purposes  on  a  commission  basis. 

142.  Rubber  Hose  Pipe. — A  firm  of  'hardware  merchants  in  Manchester  are  open  to 
receive  quotations,  delivered  warehouse,  on  rubber  garden  hose  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

143.  Rubber  Hose  Pipe. — A  distributing  organization  at  Manchester,  at  present  obtaining 
supplies  from  United  Kingdom  sources,  is  open  to  entertain  offers  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  rubber  garden  hose  in  a  position  to  quote  prices  delivered  to  their  warehouse, 
Manchester. 

144.  Raw  Hides  and  Skins— Firm  in  Beyrouth  wish  to  undertake  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  raw  hides  and  skins  in  Syria. 

145.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Chinese  firm  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
suppliers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  manuring  purposes.  Prices  and  samples  to  be  sent 
direct. 

146.  Caustic  Soda. — Chinese  firm  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  suppliers  of 
caustic  soda  for  manufacturing  soap.    Prices  and  samples  to  be  sent  direct. 

147.  Asbestos. — A  Lisbon  firm  would  be  interested  in  receiving  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
Lisbon.  

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply  sent  in 
response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
emanated. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverburn,  March  15— tooth  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Inventor,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23— 
all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Sala  cia.,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  8. 

To  Belfast— Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  8;  Lord  Antrim,  March  4-  Ken-bane 
Head,  March  12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  14. 

To  Glasgow.— Bothweli,  March  1;  Minnedosa,  March  1;  Montclare,  March  8;  Boling- 
broke,  March  16;  Melita,  March  21— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson 
March  .8 

To  Liverpool.— Minnedosa,  March  1;  Montclare,  March  8;  Montroyal,  March  15;  Mont- 
rose, March  22— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  9. 

To  London.— Beaverford,  March  1;  BeaverhiW,  March  8;  Beaverburn,  March  15;  Beaver- 
dale,  March  22— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Prospector,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Inventor. 
Feb.  27;  Canadian  Manner,  March  13;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23^all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Brigade,  March  7;  Manchester  Producer,  March  21— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  14. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  March  12. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre.— Grey  County,  Feb.  28;  Laval  Count  v,  March  20— both 
County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux— Grey  County,  Feb.  28;  Labette  County,  March  14— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— BeaverhilH,  March  8;  Metagama,  March  14;  Beaverdale,  March  22— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County.  Feb.  28;  Brant  Countv,  March  20— both  County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Vallemare,  March  10;  Valreale,  March  20— both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo  Italian  Service. 

-  To  Rotterdam.— Grey  County,  Feb.  28;  Labelie  County,  March  14;  Tananger.  March 
la — all  County  Line. 

™  ,  T°  SouTH  AND  West  African  Ports.— Beechpark,  Feb.  28;  Calumet,  March  18— tooth 
Llder  Dempster  Line. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 

St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  27;  Lady  Hawkins, 
March  13 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  7;  Hedrum,  March  7;  a  steamer, 
March  21 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  16. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  March  11;  Regina,  March  25— tooth  White  Star  Line;  Andania, 
March  4;  Antonia,  March  18 — both  Cunard  Line;  Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line, 
Feb.  26;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line,  March  6. 

To  London. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  11;  Nortorian,  March  4;  Missouri,  March 
18;  Megantic,  March  25 — all  White  Star  Line;  London  Mariner,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  26. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Feb.  26;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  8;  Man- 
chester Producer,  March  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Havre. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  11. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  March  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28;  Trewyn,  New 
Zealand  S.S.  Ltd.,  March  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  March  25. 

To.  St.  John's,  Nfld.— 'Rosalind,  March  5  and  19;  Newfoundland,  March  6  and  15 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Nerissa,  March  5  and  19;  Silvia,  Feb.  26  and  March  12— both  Red 
Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  March  8  and  22;  Sambro,  March  2  and  16 — both  F&rquhar  SS.; 
Suzanna,  Nfld.  Can.  Traders,  March  9. 

To  South  and  West  Newfoundland  Ports. — Fernfield,  March  1;  Sambro,  March  2 
and  16— tooth  Farquhar  SS. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fernfield,  March  1;  Sambro,  March  2  and  16;  Farnorth, 
March  8  and  22— all  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  March  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Canadian  National,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  8;  Lady  Hawkins. 
March  22 — both  Canadian  National;  Spica,  Feb.  28;  a  steamer,  March  14 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica) —Ottar,  March  6;  Caledonia.  March  20 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  28;  Canadian  Otter,  March  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
France,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  March  5;  Arizona 
Maru,  March  26 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  March  25. 

To  Takubar,  Dairen  and  Tsingtao. — Diana,  American  Mail  Line,  Feb.  28. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — SS.  Texas,  March  5,  ss.  Alaska,  March 
25 — both  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rial  to, 
March  6 — M.S.  Fella,  April  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam.— Dm  teldyk,  Feb.  28;  Loch  Katrine,  March  14 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  March  9;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  23;  Pacific  Exporter, 
April  6 — all  Furness  (Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp—  Gaasterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  March  10. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Sante  Fe. — Leikanger, 
Westfal  Larsen  Line,  March  1. 

To  South  African  Ports.— SS.  Clydebank,  Jan. /Feb.;  SS.  Oakbank,  Feb./March;  a 
steamer,  March/April,  for  Capetown,  Bast  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques, 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

To  Australia.— SS.  Swanley,  Feb./March,  for  Sidney,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuies,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.)  * 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A„  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

•    South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Capr 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  N'orth  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  .street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AREA  IN  1928 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  8,  1929. — In  1928  pinched  spending  power  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  particularly  in  South  Wales,  has  reacted  on  all  classes  of  trade. 
The  earnings  of  the  railways  have  been  reduced  by  several  million  pounds. 

Want  in  the  stricken  coal  areas — of  which  South  Wales  is  the  chief — has 
been  so  distressing  that  a  national  movement,  financially  aided  by  the  Govern- 
ment, has  been  set  on  foot  for  relief  purposes  and  a  scheme  has  been  put  into 
effect  to  move  miners  from  coal  areas  to  other  more  fortunate  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  complete  freedom  from  industrial 
strife,  and  this  has  had  some  effect  in  easing  the  financial  burden  which  the 
whole  nation  has  to  carry.  Industrial  undertakings  are  being  helped  consider- 
ably by  the  freer  development  of  electrical  power:  the  electrification  of  the 
entire  West  of  England  and  Midlands  area  is  going  forward  steadily. 

MIDLANDS  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  Midlands  may  be  accepted  as  a  business 
gauge,  just  as  the  market  price  of  United  States  Steel  Common  is  generally 
accepted  in  the  United  States  as  a  trade  barometer.  There  has  been  less  employ- 
ment this  year  than  last.   The  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  is  considerably 
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smaller,  though  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts. The  number  of  blast  furnaces  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1928  was 
149  out  of  a  nominal  total  of  437;  at  the  beginning  of  November  they  numbered 
135.  Many  firms  are  drastically  cutting  their  organization  by  writing  off  losses, 
by  reconstructing  and  regrouping,  and  in  that  way  it  is  believed  the  industry 
is  in  a  better  position  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Early  in  the  year  British  steel  makers  increased  their  price  by  $1.25,  but 
made  an  extra  allowance  in  the  amount  of  the  rebate  which  had  been  instituted 
in  the  fall  of  1927.  The  rebate  to  those  consumers  who  undertook  not  to  buy 
the  foreign  product  was  approximately  $1.25  on  sections  and  plates  and  $1.75 
on  joints.  By  increasing  this  difference  to  $2.50  and  $3  respectively,  the  Asso- 
ciated Steel  Makers  offered  the  choice  of  accepting  these  conditions  or  losing 
contracts  in  which  the  use  of  British  steel  was  specified. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Midlands  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for  safe- 
guarding. 

MOTOR  AND  CYCLE  TRADES 

The  motor  car  industry  began  1928  with  a  fair  demand,  but  later  on  heavy 
competition  for  the  inadequate  volume  of  business  brought  prices  down.  The 
general  outlook  at  the  commencement  of  1929  is  considered  good.  A  recent 
development  has  been  the  amalgamation  and  consolidation  of  several  of  the 
industries  with  a  view  to  the  cutting  down  of  overhead  and  distribution  costs. 

In  the  motor  cycle  trade  there  was  also  a  sharp  check  during  the  year  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  cutting  in  retail  prices. 

COVENTRY 

In  the  Coventry  area  the  chief  point  of  interest  during  the  year  has  been 
the  bringing  forward  of  six-cylinder  models  in  the  face  of  a  flat  market;  the 
result  has  justified  the  experiment.  A  slight  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  new 
self-changing  gear,  and  the  prediction  is  made  that  in  time  all  high-grade  cars 
will  be  using  this  device. 

Bicycles  have  had  a  very  excellent  year  and  prospects  for  1929  are  good. 

SOUTH  WALES 

The  year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  for  South  Wales.  Between  April  and 
December  fifty-eight  pits  employing  16,300  wage-earners  closed  down.  The 
aggregate  total  of  shipments  from  all  South  Wales  ports  was  28,000,000  tons, 
compared  with  29,000,000  in  1927  and  41,000,000  in  1913.  There  are  substantial 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  full  depths  of  the  depression  have  been  plumbed 
and  that  trade  is  now  on  the  up  grade. 

TIN  PLATE  INDUSTRY 

The  Welsh  Tinplate  Association  is  actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
develop  the  consumption  of  tinplates  in  the  home  market.  An  increase  in  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fish  in  this  country  is  one  result  of  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Food  Canning  Council. 

In  1926  the  combined  exports  of  tinplates  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  were  in  the  region  of  626,000  tons,  the  United  States  control- 
ling about  42  per  cent;  in  1927  they  were  726,000  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  controlled  36  per  cent.  Resulting  from  unprofitable  competition  in  the 
various  world  markets,  the  manufacturers  in  both  countries  after  prolonged 
negotiations  came  to  an  arrangement  whereby  they  agreed  to  limit  their  exports 
to  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  world  demand,  the  proportion  being  70  per  cent  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  30  per  cent  for  the  United  States.  The  arrangement 
carries  with  it  no  price  agreement.   In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  South 
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Wales  scheme  under  which  each  works  agrees  to  restrict  its  output  to  balance 
demand.  There  are  438  mills  in  South  Wales,  and  all  the  owners  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty-three  are  parties  to  the  above  arrangement;  one  that  is  proving 
beneficial  to  this  Welsh  industry. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  bank  clearings  taken  for  the  principal  centres — Birmingham,  Bristol, 
and  Leicester — show  a  slight  increase  over  1927.  The  total  for  the  three  centres 
was  £242,380,200,  an  increase  of  £6,633,500  over  1927.  Clearances  in  the  three 
centres  in  1928  and  1927  were  respectively:  Birmingham,  £136,865,900  and 
£132,554,000;  Bristol,  £62,528,000  and  £60,727,000;  Leicester,  £42,986,300  and 
£42,465,700.   Fluctuations  for  the  two  years  coincide  very  closely. 

In  the  clearings  of  the  Birmingham  banks  the  variations  are  more  marked, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  larger  sums  of  money  are  involved  and  the  com- 
parative rise  or  fall  is  more  apparent.  At  the  same  time,  the  industries  of 
Birmingham  and  the  surrounding  country  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  changed 
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conditions  and  react  very  quickly  and  more  or  less  violently.  Bristol,  being  a 
distribution  centre  and  catering  largely  to  the  demand  for  foodstuffs  and  the 
necessaries  of  life,  is  more  stable. 

The  industries  of  the  Leicester  area  are  of  a  widely  divergent  nature:  boots 
and  shoes;  motor  cars;  knitting;  locks  and  lamps.  These  industries  normally 
are  counterbalancing,  but  if  two  or  more  suffer  reverses  the  condition  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  bank  clearings.  Thus  in  August  sales  in  the  first  three  indus- 
tries undergo  a  seasonal  falling  off,  and  the  lowest  point  for  the  year  is  touched. 
By  October  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  again  normal,  but  in  1928  this  recovery 
did  not  take  place  because'  of  the  depression  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  knitting 
industries;  even  the  unusual  prosperity  of  the  motor  and  the  lock  trades  served 
but  to  occasion  a  slight  rise,  figures  remaining  well  below  the  point  reached  in 
1927.  The  knitting  industry  was  badly  hit  by  a  flood  of  Continental  goods 
which  came  on  this  market  and  undersold  and  continued  to  undersell  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  local  mills. 
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In  September,  Bristol  returns  were  below  the  1927  mark,  and  this  was  due 
to  the  sudden  break  in  the  stock  market.  A  sharp  rise  followed  in  October,  when 
the  highest  clearings  for  the  year  (£5,398,000)  were  recorded.  In  foodstuffs, 
Christmas  buying  was  very  slack,  especially  in  luxury  lines,  and  this  combined 
with  the  fact  that  large  sums  of  money  were  withdrawn  from  the  market,  together 
with  the  short  month,  united  in  making  December  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  year. 

From  October  onwards  a  decided  drop  is  observable  in  the  graph  of  all 
three  centres  and  may  be  accounted  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  financial  market  occasioned  by  the  illness  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

On  examination  of  the  graph  of  the  aggregate  monthly  bank  clearings  for 
these  centres,  a  common  increase  is  again  seen.  During  1927  speculation  on 
the  stock  market  was  very  marked.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  past  two  years 
more  and  more  people  have  been  investing,  or  risking  their  savings  in  the  stock 
and  bond  market,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  remarkable  that  the  returns  from  the 
banks  should  show  in  common  the  tendency  to  follow  the  course  of  last  year. 
Granting  that  speculation  has  been  the  rule  in  both  years,  it  would  appear  that 
the  increase  noted  in  the  returns  is  the  result  of  a  normal,  healthy  growth  of 
industry.  Although  in  itself  this  does  not  appear  to  be  important,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  better  times  are  on  the  way. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Like  the  bank  returns,  statistics  of  unemployment  in  the  Birmingham  area 
show  extreme  fluctuations.  The  lowest  point  reached  in  March  was  124,605, 
which  soared  up  to  214,926  in  August  with  a  total  number  registered  amounting 
to  1,733,280.  From  August  to  December  a  sharp  drop  took  place,  the  number 
in  the  latter  month  totalling  167,977.  The  Bristol  area  began  the  year  with  a 
total  of  72,590  unemployed,  out  of  a  possible  807,100  registered.  From  this 
point  there  was  a  steady  decrease  until  May,  when  the  lowest  point  of  58,111 
was  reached.  From  then  on  a  gradual  increase  was  apparent,  until  in  Novem- 
ber the  maximum  of  75,848  was  reached.  The  year,  however,  finished  up  with 
a  substantial  decrease  ;  in  December  the  figure  stood  at  17,139.  In  South  Wales 
the  number  out  of  work  in  July  was  148,264  out  of  a  possible  607,580,  an  increase 
of  4,000  over  January.  Later  in  December  the  figure  stood  at  135,000  out  of  a 
possible  592,000.  Indications  at  the  moment  are  that  the  reduction  will  continue. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SUGAR  TRADE  IN  1928 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  9,  1929. — The  following  tables  of  sugar  imports  into  the 

Port  of  Bristol  for  the  years  1925  to  1928  have  been  prepared  by  the  Port 
Authority: — 

1925         1926  1927  1928 

Tons         Tons  Tons  Tons 

From  Canadian  ports                                   6.193         4.577  3,923  645 

From  all  sources                                         62,024       45.917  38,873  14,931 

Alterations  were  made  in  the  sugar  duties  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  his  budget  on  April  24,  1928,  whereby  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar 
exceeding  97  degrees  but  not  exceeding  98  degrees  polarization  was  reduced 
from  10s.  9di.  to  8s.  7d.  ($2.08)  per  cwt,  while  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  above 
98  degrees,  which  would  include  refined,  remained  unaltered  at  lis*.  8d.  ($2.83) 
per  cwt.  This  has  afforded  British  refiners  a  protection  to  the  extent  of  one 
farthing  per  pound,  and  has  shut  out  practically  all  imports  of  foreign  refined, 
and  altered  a  great  part  of  the  old  channels  of  distribution. 

The  subsidies  on  home-grown  beet  sugar  introduced  by  the  Government 
were  as  follows: — 

19s.  6d.  ($4.75)  per  cwt.  for  the  4  years  1924-5  to  1927-8. 
13s.  Ocl.  ($3.16)  per  cwt.  for  the  3  years  1928-9  to  1930-1. 
6s.  6d.  ($1.58)  per  cwt.  for  the  3  years  1931-2  to  1933-4. 
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Aided  by  these  subsidies,  the  'home-grown  factory  could  undersell  the 
refiner  who  was  melting  imported  raws,  and  although  the  actual  tonnage  grown 
in  the  United  Kingdom  forms  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption, 
marketing  is  concentrated  on  the  period  of  production  from  October  to  January. 
One  result  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  raws  has  been  that  several  of  the 
home-grown  beet  factories  have  adapted  their  machinery  to  melt  imported  raws 
during  the  period  when  their  beet  crop  is  finished  and  their  plant  would  other- 
wise be  standing  idle.  This  has  intensified  competition  with  resultant  price- 
cutting.   Manufacturing  capacity  is  in  excess  of  consumptive  needs. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  GRANULATED 

The  only  importation  of  refined  worth  mentioning  which  has  been  possible 
since  the  introduction  of  the  last  budget  was  a  moderate  quantity  of  Canadian 
preferential  granulated,  which  was  offered  early  in  May  at  a  price  which  could 
just  compete  with  British  refined.  Later  on,  the  price  of  British  refined  dropped 
sharply  and  these  purchases  showed  a  heavy  loss  before  they  were  finally 
marketed. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  new  conditions  have  eliminated  many  old- 
established  importing  firms,  the  course  of  the  market  has  deceived  even  the 
most  experienced  students  of  sugar  and  has  been  disastrous  to  the  holders  of 
stocks.  The  price  of  this  one  article  of  universal  use  has  been  forced  below 
the  average  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  war,  although  the  cost  of  manufac- 
turing must  be  much  higher  than  before  that  period. 

The  reason  may  be  sought  partly  in  the  tariff,  which  in  many  countries 
has  enabled  the  producer  to  recoup  himself  from  the  home  consumer  for  what 
he  is  losing  on  his  export  trade. 

HAND-TO-MOUTH  BUYING 

The  main  factor,  however,  is  the  world-wide  practice  which  has  grown  up 
of  strict  hand-to-mouth  buying  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  If  every  trader 
were  carrying  the  same  stocks  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  before  the 
war,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  supplies  available  would  be  excessive,  or  the 
market  anywhere  near  its  present  low  level. 

Nor  must  the  heavy  increase  in  the  Java  crop,  said  to  be  due  to  the 
wonderful  yield  of  the  new  cane,  be  overlooked.  Production  has  exceeded  the 
first  estimates  by  nearly  400,000  tons,  and  the  previous  year's  out-turn  by 
nearly  600,000  tons,  and  this  great  yield  has  undoubtedly  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  efforts  made  by  Cuba  to  secure  more  remunerative  prices  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

BRITISH  REFINED  PRICE  FLUCTUATION 

British  refined  granulated,  which  was  quoted  during  the  first  week  in 
January  at  29s.  6d.  ($7.17),  less  per  cent  discount  ex  warehouse,  closed  the 
year  at  23s.  ($5.59)'.  London  Terminals  (whites),  which  were  quoted;  for  the 
current  month  in  January  at  16s.  3d.  ($3.95),  dropped  to  lis.  6d.  ($2.79)  in 
November,  and  recovered  to  12s.  ($2.92)  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  good  British  refined  granulated,  taking  into  account  the  differ- 
ence in  terms  and  cost  of  landing  and  warehousing,  was  the  equivalent  of  10s. 
6d.  ($2.55)  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  for  imported  non-preferential  granulated  on  December 
31,  1928. 
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LIVERPOOL  POULTRY  MARKET 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  13,  1929. — Liverpool  has  for  many  years  been  an 
established  outlet  for  Canadian  and  American  dressed  poultry,  and  several  well- 
known  Canadian  exporters  have  been  represented.  Unfortunately,  the  prices 
obtainable  on  this  market  have  in  recent  years  been  generally  unattractive  to 
Canadian  shippers,  with  the  result  that  imports  from  the  Dominion  have  been 
greatly  restricted.  Canadian  chickens,  however,  along  with  American,  are 
favourably  looked  upon  in  this  district  as  regards  quality  and  grading  and  can 
usually  find  a  ready  sale  when  competitive  in  price. 

In  Liverpool  and  the  North  of  England  generally  chickens  weighing  from 
36  to  48  pounds  per  dozen  find  the  readiest  market,  and  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  buyers  of  this  district,  represent  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  business.  The  remaining  30  per  cent  can  be  roughly  divided  into  20  per 
cent  under  36  pounds  to  the  dozen  and  10  per  cent  from  48  pounds  to  60  pounds 
per  dozen.  Another  firm  state  that  there  is  a  limited  demand  during  the  spring 
months  for  relatively  large  soft-meated  chickens  weighing  from  4^  to  5^  pounds, 
but  they  emphasized  that  the  major  portion  of  imports  must  still  be  of  the  size 
weighing  from  3^  to  4  pounds  each  bird.  It  is  understood  that  heavier  birds 
command  a  better  price  on  the  London  market  than  in  the  North  of  England. 
Milk-fed  poultry  are  in  most  demand,  as  they  withstand  cold  storage  better 
than  "  plain  fed  American  poultry — the  most  serious  competitor  of  Cana- 
dian— are  exported  generally  "  milk  fed "  for  this  market.  White-fleshed 
chickens  are  distinctly  favoured.  Birds  should  be  packed  twelve  in  a  box  and 
placed  tightly  together  with  the  breasts  up,  which  system  is  preferred  over  pack- 
ing them  on  their  sides.  In  view  of  the  high  standard  of  grading  established  by 
Canadian  and  American  exporters  already  catering  to  this  market,  new  shippers 
contemplating  export  business  to  England  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  this  feature. 

conditions  in  1928 

During  1928,  owing  to  a  steady  supply  of  fresh  chickens  from  English  and 
Irish  farms  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  importing  season  for  Canadian  and 
American  poultry  was  somewhat  later  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  It  is 
reported  that  the  first  shipment  of  American  birds  did  not  arrive  at  Liverpool 
until  the  middle  of  March.  There  was  a  fairly  steady  trade  from  then  on  until 
the  middle  of  July  for  milk-fed  varieties.  Prices  were  slightly  higher  than  in 
1927.  The  opening  quotations  in  March  for  milk-fed  chickens,  3  to  4  pounds 
weight,  averaged  around  36  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  kept  to  this 
figure  until  May,  when  an  advance  of  about  1  cent  was  made.  In  June  a  further 
increase  of  a  half  cent  took  place,  and  the  final  value  for  best  qualities  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  38  cents.  It  is  understood  that  American  holdings  were 
shorter  than  in  the  previous  year,  causing  a  firm  undertone  which  forced  buyers 
in  England  to  follow  the  market  advances.  The  cheaper  varieties  of  imported 
poultry  to  the  North  of  England,  principally  from  Russia,  commenced  arriving 
in  January  and  some'  considerable  shipments  were  imported  regularly  week  by 
week,  both  to  London  and  Hull,  from  Riga.  These  chickens  realized  from  24 
cents  to  26  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  for  the  best  grades,  packed  twelve  birds  per 
case,  while  the  larger  packages  containing  twenty  birds  of  somewhat  inferior 
quality  brought  from  22  to  23  cents  per  pound.  Later  in  the  season  as  Ameri- 
can prices  advanced,  Russian  values  also  rose  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound 
— in  fact  there  was  such  a  good  demand  that  Russians* were  practically  cleared 
from  the  market  by  the  end  of  May. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  PRESENT  SEASON 

As  regards  the  present  season,  Russian  chickens  are  already  on  the  market, 
and  although  there  has  not  as  yet  been  much  evidence  of  an  active  distributing 
trade,  importers  are  reported  to  be  taking  a  relatively  firm  view  by  purchasing 
in  advance  and  storing  their  holdings.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  best  brands 
are  being  bought  up  and  put  away  in  the  hope  that  with  the  dearness  of  American 
chickens  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  good  profit  on  Russian.  The  Russian 
poultry  arriving  during  this  year  is  understood  to  be  fully  up  to  last  season's 
standard  as  regards  quality  and  packing,  and  importers  are  apparently  gaining 
confidence  in  this  source  to  the  extent  of  buying  ahead  on  the  reputation  of 
some  of  the  better-known  brands. 

The  London  market  absorbs,  of  course,  a  larger  variety  of  imported  poultry 
than  Liverpool,  being  well  supplied  with  French  and  Dutch  chickens,  which  go 
into  immediate  sale.  Considerable  shipments  of  Hungarian  frozen  chickens  also 
reach  that  centre  and  are  saleable  at  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  a  pound  more  than 
Russian.  These  arrivals,  however,  do  not  have  a  very  serious  effect  in  the  North 
of  England,  where  plenty  of  English  and  Irish  birds  are  coming  in  from  day  to 
day  at  low  prices.  In  addition,  the  traders  of  this  area  are  becoming  more  accus- 
tomed to  Russian  poultry  and  prefer  to  use  this  variety  during  the  earlier  months 
of  the  importing  season,  whilst  later  in  the  year  Canadian  and  American  ship- 
ments are  more  popular  for  the  better-class  trade. 

Reports  from  the  United  States  indicate  that  storage  holdings  in  that 
country  are  shorter  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  While  it  is 
as  yet  rather  early  to  forecast  this  season's  requirements,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
current  offers  of  American  chickens  are  very  much  above  the  English  market 
It  is  understood  that  United  States  exporters  have  recently  been  asking  around 
38  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  best-quality  chickens  of  3  to  4  pounds 
weight.  Meanwhile,  English  poultry  is  still  available  at  about  30  cent-  per 
pound.  On  the  other  hand,  English  fresh  chickens  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  the 
few  put  into  cold  storage  do  not  make  much  impression  on  this  market  in  the 
spring  months.  Accordingly,  buyers  will  probably  look  to  North  America  for 
their  imported  requirements  in  better  qualities  and  hope  that  prices  may  ease  a 
little.  If  chickens  can  be  exported  at  from  34  to  35  cents  in  good-quality  milk- 
fed  birds,  one  important  commission  agent,  conversant  with  the  market  require- 
ments of  this  area,  anticipates  that  there  should  be  a  good  trade.  The  agent  in 
question  is  open  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  representation 
in  the  North  of  England.  Further  particulars  regarding  this  firm,  including 
name  and  address,  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  156 
appearing  in  this  issue,  page  350.  Interested  exporters  are  also  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  LEATHER  TRADE 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  13,  1929. — The  past  year  was  a  difficult  and  unre- 
munerative  one  for  producers  of  all  descriptions  of  leather  in  the  North  of 
England. 

The  feature  of  the  trade  in  1927  had  been  that  raw  hide  prices  rose  during 
that  period  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  peak  of  this  price  movement  was 
reached  in  January,  1928,  and  subsequently  there  was  a  continuous  decline 
until  June.  Demand  continued  slack  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and 
the  last  quarter  particularly  was  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  corresponding  period 
of  1927. 

Tanners  and  curriers  at  the  opening  of  the  year  carried  heavy  stocks 
which  had  been  purchased — in  many  cases  for  speculative  reasons — at  abnor- 
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mally  high  prices.  They  experienced,  however,  difficulty  in  passing  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  finished  product  to  their  customers,  who  in  turn  found  like 
trouble  when  higher  prices  for  footwear  became  necessary. 

A  further  adverse  factor  was  the  increasing  use  of  the  widely  advertised 
substitutes  for  leather  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  The  competition  from  rubber 
manufacturers  has  been  keen  also,  as  crude  rubber  values  are  considerably 
below  the  price,  weight  for  weight,  of  even  the  poorest  grades  of  hides. 

The  trend  in  hide  imports  indicates  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  cheaper 
dry  hides.  These  are  used  in  conjunction  with  rubber  soles  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  and  this  tendency  has  seriously  affected  the  consumption  of  the  better- 
class  wet  salted  hides,  which  produce  the  best  qualities  of  sole  leather.  Statistics 
of  net  imports  of  wet  salted  and  dry  hides  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past 
three  years  are  as  follows: — 

1926  1927  1928 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Wet  salted  hides  (excluding  calf)   697,000       526,000  527,000 

Dry  and  dry  salted  hides  (excluding  ealf )  . .       387,000       532,000  590,000 

During  the  early  months  of  last  year  there  were  heavy  imports  of  sole 
leather,  mainly  from  the  Continent,  with  the  result  that  imports  for  the  year 
exceeded  exports.  In  1925  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  of  sole  leather  of 
33,000  cwt.;  this  was  reduced  in  1926  to  20,000  cwt,,  and  1927  showed  a  surplus 
of  exports  of  41,000  cwt.  In  1928  there  was  again  an  excess  of  imports  amount- 
ing to  69,000  cwt.,  although  for  the  five-months  period  from  July  to  November 
the  excess  was  only  8,000  cwt.  (the  figures  relate  to  the  first  eleven  months  in 
each  case). 

The  demand  for  sole  leather  in  recent  months  has  been  restricted,  and  it  is 
reported  tanners  are  now  carrying  heavy  stocks  which  are  being  offered  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  prices.  The  trade  in  patent  leathers  has  been  dull  also, 
although  box  and  willow  calf  and  glace  kid  are  selling  well. 

The  feature  of  the  women's  section  of  the  Manchester  Shoe  and  Leather 
Fair  which  was  held  in  Manchester  last  month  was  the  use  of  two  leathers:  plain 
kid,  decorated  with  reptile  skins  in  two  colours — "  cocoa  "  and  "  bulrush  "  are 
two  of  the  many  new  shades — patent  leather  decorated  with  lizard,  and  reptile 
and  ostrich  skin  shoes  bound  with  plain  kids. 

CANADA  WEEK  IN  GLASGOW 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  11,  1929. — This  office,  in  collaboration  with  the  Director 
of  Canadian  Trade  Publicity  in  Great  Britain,  is  organizing  a  Canada  Week 
for  Glasgow  from  April  15  to  20.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  Sir  David 
Mason,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  patron,  and  has  nominated  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  act  on  the  advisory  committee  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the 
civic  authorities. 

This  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
various  trades  concerned  and  of  the  trade  associations,  have  already  met  and 
drafted  a  scheme,  which  will  be  on  an  elaborate  scale,  with  the  Dominion 
Government  representatives. 

The  main  feature  of  the  week  is  a  window  display  prize  scheme  in  connec- 
tion with  the  retail  grocery  and  provision  stores  throughout  the  city.  The  prizes 
are  as  follows: — 

Window  Display  Prizes 
For  the  Best  Display  of  Canadian  Products  divided  into  three  sections 
Section  1. — Multiple  Stores  employing  six  or  more  salesmen 
First  prize,  25  guineas  shield  and  10  guineas  cash. 
Second  prize,  15  guineas  shield  and  5  guineas  cash. 
Third  prize,  10  guineas  shield  and  2^  guineas  cash 
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Section  2. — For  Grocery  Stores  employing  two  to  six  salesmen 
First  prize,  25  guineas  shield  and  10  guineas  cash. 
Second  prize,  15  guineas  shield  and  5  guineas  cash. 
Third  prize,  10  guineas  shield  and  2\  guineas  cash. 

Section  8. — Grocery  Stores  employing  one  salesman  only  in  addition  to  the  owner 
First  prize,  25  guineas  shield  and  10  guineas  cash. 
Second  prize,  15  guineas  shield  and  5  guineas  cash. 
Third  prize,  10  guineas  shield  and  2^  guineas  cash. 

Press  and  poster  advertising  and  many  novel  forms  of  publicity  will  all 
contribute  towards  the  success  of  Canada  Week  provided  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Glasgow  grocery  trade  can  be  enlisted.  The  fact  that  both  the  wholesale 
and  retail  associations  of  the  grocery  and  provision  trades  are  represented  on 
the  committee  is  very  encouraging.  An  active  canvass,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  circulars,  is  to  be  undertaken. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  great  campaign  in  Glasgow,  a  city  of  one  and  a 
quarter  millions  within  the  city  boundaries,  and  with  large  cities  and  towns  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  The  industrial  area  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  of  which 
Glasgow  is  the  focus,  contains  about  half  the  population  of  Scotland.  The  idea 
of  trade  within  the  Empire  has  taken  firm  root  among  great  groups  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  Canada  Week  is  intended,  as  far  as  Canadian  foodstuffs 
are  concerned,  to  drive  it  home  to  the  consumer. 

While  nothing  will  be  left  undone  at  this  end  to  make  the  week  a  groat 
success  in  itself,  and  to  create  a  permanent  demand  for  Canadian  food  products 
among  sections  of  the  population  hitherto  indifferent,  one  thing  is  necessary  in 
Canada.  It  is  essential  for  Canadian  firms  supplying  food  products  to  Great 
Britain  to  provide  stocks,  and  to  stir  up  their  distributors  in  Glasgow  and  in 
this  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  essential  that  only  the  best  class  of  com- 
modities should  be  on  exhibition  and  sale  at  the  lowest  prices  possible.  Natur- 
ally this  office  is  not  undertaking  to  sell  products  in  connection  with  the  scheme: 
that  is  no  part  of  its  work;  and  the  ordinary  trade  channels  from  Canadian 
exporter  to  retail  grocer  and  public  are  adequate.  It  is  for  the  Canadian 
exporters  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  being  created. 

THE  SUGAR  BEET  CRISIS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  11,  1929. — Difficulties  and  disputes  in  the  Irish  Free  Starr 
beet  sugar  industry  recently  have  caused  considerable  fear  that  over  6,000 
farmers  and  some  hundreds  of  factory  hands  may  be  thrown  out  of  employment 
unless  a  satisfactory  settlement  can  be  made  within  the  next  fortnight. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  was  established  in  the  Free  State  three  year-  ago 
as  a  result  of  a  direct  subsidy  which  was  granted  by  the  Government  on  the 
production  of  sugar  from  home-grown  sugar  beets  in  Saorstat  Eireann.  In  con- 
formity with  their  policy  of  offering  every  possible  assistance  to  infant  indus- 
tries, in  1925  the  Government  decided  to  grant  a  subsidy  of  £24  10s.  on  each 
ton  of  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  the  State.  This  was  to  continue  for  three 
years,  when  the  grant  was  to  automatically  fall  to  £22  10s.  for  the  succeeding 
five  years.  For  a  further  two  years  £22  per  ton  was  to  be  the  subsidy  payable. 

In  addition,  there  are  certain  limitations  attached  to  the  Act  of  1925,  one 
being  to  the  effect  that  the  subsidy  for  any  one  season  is  limited  to  a  production 
of  10,000  tons  of  sugar.  On  production  above  that  figure  the  allowance  granted 
is  lis.  8d.  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  present  import  duty  on  sugar  entering  the  Free 
State. 

The  Act  also  fixes  the  price  of  sugar  beet  grown  in  the  years  1926,  1927,  and 
1928,  but  leaves  the  price  to  be  paid  after  that  as  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  growers  and  the  manufacturer.  It  is  with  regard  to  this  latter  point 
that  the  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  factory  and  the  growers. 
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THE  DISPUTE 

A  short  time  ago  the  Irish  Sugar  Company,  Limited,  of  Carlow,  County 
Carlow,  announced  that,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  Government  subsidy 
for  the  coming  season,  farmers  signing  the  contract  would  be  paid  only  44s.  per 
ton  for  sugar  beet  having  a  sugar  content  of  15^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  54s. 
paid  during  the  past  year.  The  offer  was  flatly  refused  by  the  Irish  Beet  Growers' 
Association.  A  number  of  conferences  have  failed  to  clear  the  situation,  with 
the  result  that  intervention  by  the  Government  has  been  asked.  Up  to  the 
present  nothing  further  has  been  announced,  and  it  appears  doubtful  whether 
a  satisfactory  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  in  time  to  permit  the  sowing  of  this 
year's  crop. 

THE  INDUSTRY 

The  sugar  industry  was  started  in  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1926,  and  so  far 
has  given  a  remunerative  crop  to  some  6,000  farmers,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of 
Louth,  Tipperary,  Wicklow,  and  Kildare.  In  addition,  the  factory  established 
at  Carlow  by  the  Irish  Sugar  Company,  Limited,  has  given  employment  to  600 
men  during  the  season,  from  October  to  February,  and  to  between  150  and  200 
workers  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  railroads  too  have  benefited  each 
year  to  the  extent  of  approximately  120,000  tons  of  freight.  The  weekly  wages 
at  the  factory  are  estimated  at  between  £1,800  and  £1,900. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

The  maximum  capacity  of  the  factory  is  1,500  tons  of  beet  per  day.  The 
following  table  shows  the  acreage  under  sugar  beet  in  the  3rears  1926,  1927,  and 
1928,  and  the  tonnage  delivered  to  the  factory  in  these  years.  The  average 
yield  of  sugar  beet  per  acre  and  the  sugar  content  are  also  indicated: — 

Yield       Sugar  Sugar 

Tonnage     per  Acre  Content  Output 
Year                                  Acreage       Delivered      Tons      Per  Cent  Tons 

1926   9,483  85,588  9.1  17.3  11,980 

1927   17.698  134,257  7.6  16.7  18,070 

1928   16,624  140,000  8.5  17.1  18,500 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  acreage  under  cultivation  has 
increased  considerably  since  1926,  the  first  year  the  factory  was  in  operation, 
and  that  the  tons  of  sugar  beet  delivered  to  the  factory  have  been  steadily 
increased  from  85,588  in  1926  to  approximately  140.000  during  the  past  season. 
The  yield  per  acre,  which  is  below  that  in  many  other  sugar-beet  producing 
countries,  is  considered  satisfactory  at  the  present  time.  The  more  extensive 
use  of  fertilizer  and  greater  cultivation  have  been  urged  to  increase  the  yield  to 
from  10  to  12  tons,  as  is  the  reported  yield  in  most  European  countries. 

SUGAR  IMPORTS 

With  the  increase  in  actual  sugar  production  from  11,980  tons  in  1926  to 
over  18,000  tons  in  1928,  the  Carlow  factory  at  the  present  time  is  furnishing 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Official 
statistics  compiled  for  the  year  1928  show  that  no  sugar  was  exported  from  the 
Free  State  during  the  year/  Imports  totalled  1,609,201  cwt.  valued  at  £1,438,459, 
as  compared  with  1,455,473  cwt.  valued  at  £1,464,747  in  the  twelve  months  of 
1927.  In  1927  imports  of  refined  and  unrefined  sugar  were  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain,  which  supplied  998,942  cwt.  Northern  Ireland  is  indicated  in  the  returns 
as  being  the  source  of  69,150  cwt.,  which  leaves  a  total  import  from  all  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  of  387.381  cwt.  Of 
this  total,  Holland  is  credited  with  185,798  cwt.;  Germany,  89,135  cwt.;  Bel- 
gium, 14,380  cwt.;  and  the  United  States,  501  cwt.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Saorstat  Eireann  is  about  1,816,873  cwt.  per  year. 
The  present  import  customs  duty  is  lis.  8d.  per  cwt. 
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PAPER  MANUFACTURING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  28,  1929. — New  Zealand  is  a  consistent  importer  of 
large  quantities  of  paper  of  all  kinds.  During  recent  years  there  has  also  been 
a  considerable  import  trade  in  pulp  for  paper  manufacturing,  but 'the  Dominion's 
paper  production  has  been  comparatively  small  and  restricted  to  kraft  alone. 
The  State  Forest  Service,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  for  some  eight  years, 
has  had  as  one  of  its  main  objects  the  investigation  of  the  question  whether 
New  Zealand,  in  addition  to  producing  sufficient  lumber  for  its  own  require- 
ments, might  also  become  independent  of  imported  supplies  of  both  pulp  and 
paper.  Researches  into  this  question  have  been  prosecuted  in  considerable 
detail,  and  a  recent  report  is  of  interest  in  that  the  prediction  is  made  that  the 
Dominion  may  in  time  not  only  supply  the  bulk  of  domestic  requirements  for 
pulp  and  paper  products,  but  that  an  export  trade  to  countries  where  forests 
have  been  depleted  may  also  prove  possible.  In  so  far  as  any  such  develop- 
ments would  affect  the  important  local  market  which  Canada  now  enjoys  for 
numerous  products  of  this  nature,  the  matter  is  of  considerable  importance. 

The  present  situation  with  regard  to  pulp  and  paper  production  in  New 
Zealand  is  roughly  as  follows:  Pulp  production  is  negligible,  existing  stands  of 
timber  generally  comprising  too  small  proportions  of  woods  suitable  for  pulping 
or  woods  which  either  necessitate  unduly  expensive  treatment  or  which  are 
more  valuable  for  purposes  other  than  pulp  manufacture.  Paper  production 
has  lately  amounted  to  some  3,000  tons  per  year.  The  output  has  been 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  kraft  wrapping  papers  made  from  Swedish  or 
Canadian  pulp.  An  important  factor  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  the 
industry,  however,  is  the  extensive  afforestation  which  is  being  carried  on  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  private  enterprise,  and  which  will  in  a  comparatively 
few  years  provide  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  as  raw  material  for  paper  mills. 
The  great  bulk  of  this  will  be  secured  from  stands  of  Pinus  insignis:  this  wood 
has  to  date  been  found  suitable  chiefly  for  manufacture  into  kraft  paper.  Experi- 
ments are  being  carried  on  to  determine  its  adaptability  to  newsprint,  but  these 
have  to  date  been  without  definitely  positive  results.  It  would  seem  therefore 
that  New  Zealand  may  anticipate  a  period  when  domestic  production  of  wrap- 
ping papers  may  be  sufficient  for  all  probable  requirements,  but  that  failing  any 
marked  development  in  the  technique  of  manufacture  which  would  permit  good- 
quality  newsprint  at  least  to  be  made  from  Pinus  insignis  and  closely  similar 
woods,  news  and  the  finer  book  and  writing  papers  will  continue  to  be  secured 
from  overseas  sources  in  fully  manufactured  form. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  State  Forest  Service  in  this  investigation 
into  New  Zealand's  paper-making  resources  merit  brief  mention.  Over  a  period 
of  several  years,  experiments  have  been  made  into  the  pulping  and  paper-making 
qualities  of  fifteen  locally  grown  woods,  three  native  softwoods,  four  introduced 
softwoods,  and  eight  native  hardwoods.  The  more  important  softwoods  are 
Pinus  insignis,  kahikatea,  and  rimu,  all  of  which  have  been  found  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  quality  of  pulp  for  wrapping  paper.  Kauri,  of  which  the  supply  is 
strictly  limited,  Austrian  pine,  Corsican  pine,  and  European  larch  have  also  been 
proved  as  satisfactory  material  for  medium-quality  wrappings.  Of  the  various 
hardwoods  used  in  experiments,  only  tawa  has  been  established  as  possessing 
sufficiently  high  qualities  to  justify  the  expectation  that  its  use  may  become 
important.  This  wood,  subjected  to  the  groundwood  process,  may  be  employed 
as  a  white  filler;  after  unbleached  sulphite  treatment  it  is  suitable  for  news- 
print, and  after  passing  through  the  bleached  soda  or  sulphite  processes  it  may 
be  made  up  into  good-quality  book  or  writing  paper.  The  use  of  all  other  hard- 
woods has  been  found  to  be  limited  to  bookpaper  manufacture  alone. 
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In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  stands  of  pulpwood  will  prove 
sufficient  for  milling  requirements,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  at  present  there 
are  few  if  any  localities  in  New  Zealand  where  the  necessary  raw  material  may 
be  procured  either  in  quantity  or  at  a  price  that  would  enable  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  to  compete  with  overseas  producers.  In  the  future,  however,  it  is  expected 
that  the  depletion  of  forest  resources  in  other  countries,  and  the  heavy  annual 
growth  from  New  Zealand's  forest  areas,  may  lead  to  an  alteration  in  this  situa- 
tion, one  of  the  main  grounds  warranting  this  conclusion  being  the  unusual  rate 
at  which  trees  mature  under  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  New  Zealand, 
and  which  will  permit  the  production  of  pulpwood  of  commercial  size  in  roughly 
half  the  time  required  in  many  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  A  rough 
estimate  of  the  possibilities  of  pulpwood  production  places  the  land  area  avail- 
able at  5,000,000  acres,  and  the  annual  growth  per  acre  at  250  cubic  feet. 

Whether  it  may  ever  be  possible  for  New  Zealand  to  attain  the  position 
where  a  domestic  paper  manufacturing  industry  has  become  established  and 
been  proved  capable  of  operating  economically  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation, 
and  any  such  development  must  of  necessity  be  postponed  for  a  considerable 
time.  With  a  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  afforestation,  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  this  direction  is  now  being  taken,  and  should  it  be  followed 
up  by  improved  methods  of  treatment  of  the  woods  which  have  been  found  most 
adaptable  to  local  growth  conditions,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  industry 
might  be  established  which  would  at  least  meet  a  larger  part  of  domestic  demands 
for  paper  goods  than  are  now  satisfied  by  New  Zealand  manufacturers.  The 
continual  progress  which  is  being  made  in  this  direction  is  at  any  rate  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  that  part  of  the  exporting  community  of  Canada  which  is 
particulary  interested  in  the  future  of  overseas  markets  for  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
ducts. 

RAILWAY  SLEEPERS  IN  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  21,  1929. — Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  there  had  been  a 
limited  market  in  India  for  creosoted  Douglas  fir  sleepers,  but  the  prospect  for 
a  continuance  of  this  trade  is  not  encouraging.  The  policy  of  all  railways  in 
India  is  to  encourage  the  use  of  indigenous  timber,  and  to  this  end  practically 
all  of  the  wooden  sleepers  which  are  being  used  are  cut  from  sal  and  deodar. 
Large  numbers  of  sleepers  are  cut  in  Kashmir,  and  the  logs  floated  down  the 
Jhelum  river  into  the  Punjab  where  they  are  cut  to  requirements. 

Timber  sleepers  are  divided  into  three  grades — first-class,  second-class,  and 
"  serviceable  ".  A  first-class  sleeper  for  the  5-foot  6-inch  gauge  must  be  9 
feet  long,  10  inches  wide  and  5  inches  thick;  for  the  metre  gauge  it  must  be 
6  feet  long,  8  inches  wide  and  inches  thick;  and  for  the  2-foot  6-inch  gauge 
it  must  be  5  feet  long,  7  inches  wide  and  inches  thick.  According  to  regula- 
tions, it  must  be  a  full  and  true  scantling  throughout,  and  of  well  seasoned 
timber  of  best  quality  and  felled  within  two  years  of  delivery.  It  is  also 
specified  that  they  should  be  free  from  sap  or  "rotten  wood,  large  and  loose 
knots  and  shakes. 

The  second-class  sleeper  is  more  or  less  like  the  first-class  but  of  a  some- 
what lower  quality  of  timber,  and  need  not  conform  exactly  to  the  measure- 
ments, but  the  variation  can  only  be  up  to  half  an  inch. 

"  Serviceable  "  sleepers  may  be  considerably  inferior  in  quality  as  they  are 
only  required  for  sidings  and  temporary  works. 

It  is  necessary  that  Douglas  fir  sleepers  for  use  in  this  country  should  be 
creosoted  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant,  which  would  otherwise 
destroy  them  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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In  addition  to  wooden  sleepers,  steel  sleepers  are  extensively  used  in  India, 
manufactured  in  the  country,  and  also  imported.  At  a  conference  held  recently 
between  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways  and  members  of  the  South  Indian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Madras,  and  reported  in  the  press,  representations 
were  made  that  India  was  quite  capable  of  supplying  all  the  wooden  sleepers 
required  by  the  railways,  providing  that  the  specifications  were  modified  some- 
what. Complaint  was  made  that  these  specifications  are  too  exacting  as  applied 
to  domestic  timber.  According  to  the  report,  the  Commissioner  stated  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  India  to  supply  all  of  the  sleepers  required,  and 
furthermore  that  steel  sleepers  are  better  and  cheaper. 

TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1927 

R.  T.  Young.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  13,  1929. — It  is  only  at  this  late  date  that  the 
official  figures  of  the  trade  of  Barbados  for  1927  have  been  made  available. 
The  total  import  trade  for  the  vear  ended  December  31,  1927,  was  valued  at 
£2,278,243  as  compared  with  £2,153,167  in  1926.  Canada  was  credited  with 
£439,350,  against  £442,344  in  1926.  In  the  year  under  review,  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  imports  to  the  value  of  £764,320,  and  the  United  States  £453,710, 
the  former  being  a  decrease  of  over  £100,000,  while  the  latter  showed  a  slight 
increase. 

Imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  during  1927  were  valued  at  £797,322, 
of  which  Canada's  share  amounted  to  £209,929  as  against  £211,092  in  the 
previous  year.  In  this  class  of  goods,  Canada  in  1927  led  by  a  large  margin, 
but  in  flour  alone  there  was  a  falling  off  in  quantity  and  value.  Whereas  in 
1926  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  59,197  bags  valued  at  £88,797,  in  1927 
there  were  57,707  bags  valued  at  £86,561,  which  alone  would  almost  account  for 
the  decrease  in  the  total  Canadian  imports.  Imports  of  flour  from  the  United 
States  amount  to  over  10,000  bags  per  annum.  Consignments  of  raw  materials 
and  articles  mainlv  unmanufactured  were  valued  at  £376,281,  Canada  supplying 
£103,083  as  against  £98,717  in  1926.  The  United  States  exceeded  Canada  under 
this  heading  during  1927.  Out  of  the  total  importation  of  articles  wholly  manu- 
factured amounting  to  £1,015,183,  Canada  is  credited  with  £119,155,  while  in 
1926  her  share  was  £127,368.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  this 
trade,  namely  £615,199,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  £173,851. 

Total  exports  for  1927  amounted  to  £1,603,226  as  against  £1,285,987  in  the 
previous  year.  Canada  took  £1,031,633  in  1927  and  £593,736  in  1926,  and  was 
the  colony's  best  customer  in  both  years  by  a  large  margin.  These  exports  are 
practically  all  sugar,  and  the  large  increase  in  1927  is  solely  attributable  to 
the  preference. 

THE   FIRST  WEST  INDIES  CONFERENCE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  15,  1929. — The  first  conference  of  the  colonies  of 
the  British  West  Indies  was  held  at  Barbados  from  January  24  to  February  1, 
1929.  Delegates  attended  from  the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  British 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad,  Grenada,  St,  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  representatives  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  and  the 
Empire  Marketing  Board  were  also  present. 

While  no  definite  action  was  taken  or  actual  changes  made,  as  the  result 
of  discussion  on  any  of  the  questions  on  the  agenda,  the  conference  provided 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  colonies  into  closer  contact  where  their  various 
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difficulties  could  be  discussed,  and  their  several  points  of  view  made  clear.  It 
also  tended  to  show  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  closer  federation  or 
political  and  commercial  unity,  are  not  insurmountable. 

The  working  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  was  explained  in  detail  to 
the  conference  by  its  representative,  so  that  greater  advantage  will  no  doubt  be 
taken  by  the  individual  colonies  of  any  assistance  it  is  able  to  render. 

A  resolution  covering  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  expressing 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Canadian  Government  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  steamship  clauses  of  the  agreement  had  been  carried  out,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  West  India  Customs  Tariff  and  Shipping  Ordi- 
nance was  also  discussed  and  resolutions  adopted  recommending  that  the 
preparation  of  the  groundwork  necessary  for  such  be  carried  on,  so  that  at  the 
customs  conference  to  be  held  in  1931  there  would  be  something  definite  to  work 
upon.  As  regards  the  Shipping  Ordinance,  a  draft  bill  is  to  be  prepared  and 
each  colony  asked  to  adopt  such  bill  in  their  respective  legislatures,  thus  arriving 
at  uniformity  in  the  matter  of  shipping.  Resolutions  adopting  the  principle  of 
a  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  were 
unanimously  carried,  and  the  question  will  be  taken  up  shortly  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  various  colonies  with  a  view  to  its  establishment. 

The  sugar  industry  and  the  suggested  granting  of  a  preference  by  the 
United  Kingdom  equal  at  least  to  that  granted  by  Canada  was  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  Uniformity  of  West  India  currency  was  also  discussed.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  recommending  to  the  consideration  of  the 
colonial  governments  the  establishing  of  a  uniform  system  of  currency  with  the 
possibilities  of  closer  association  of  the  West  Indian  currency  with  that  of 
Canada. 

Other  items  discussed  and  resolutions  adopted  thereon  included  Civil 
Aviation,  Migration,  Agricultural  Co-operation,  British  Film  Quota,  Cable  and 
News  Services,  West  Indian  University,  Health  and  Hygiene,  and  Penny 
Postage. 

CONDITIONS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  year  1928  was  a  distinctly  satisfactory  one  for  Newfoundland,  and 
business  men  in  the  Dominion  are  looking  forward  with  reasonable  expectation 
that  1929  will  be  not  less  prosperous,  says  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Journal.  The  state  of  trade  generally  in  Newfoundland  is  always  a  reflection 
of  the  condition  of  the  codfishery,  and  as  a  definite  indication  of  business  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  fishermen  will  receive  about  $2,000,000  more  for  the 
1928  catch  than  for  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Although  the  staple  fishery  product  of  Newfoundland  is  dried  codfish,  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  market  fresh  fish.  Newfoundland  salmon  is  already  well 
established  in  the  English  and  other  markets,  and  it  is  hoped  in  Newfoundland 
that  the  enterprise  of  various  exporters  who  are  endeavouring  to  market  other 
fishery  products  in  a  frozen  state  will  prove  successful.  Sealing  during  the  year 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  paper  mills  have  been  running  at  capacity.  There 
is  some  prospect  of  another  paper  mill  being  established. 

The  mining  development  at  Buchans  and  the  surrounding  district  is  encour- 
aging. Very  favourable  indications  have  been  found  by  geophysical  prospecting, 
and  strong  companies  are  now  engaged  in  making  complete  geological  surveys 
of  their  territories.  In  addition  j;o  this,  some  of  the  older  properties  in  other 
parts  of  the  island  are  being  placed  under  option  to  responsible  parties.  The 
future  for  mining  in  Newfoundland  could  hardly  be  brighter. 
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NETHERLANDS  MARKET  FOR  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

J.  G.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam.  February  9,  1929. — A  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles and  motor  trucks  in  Holland  has  led  to  a  greater  demand  for  storage 
batteries.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  published  comparative  figures 
of  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  on  June  30,  1927,  and  June  30,  1928. 
These  were  as  follows: — 


Type  of  Vehicle  1927  1928 

Motor  cycles   543  334 

Two-wheeled  vehicles  other  than  motor  cycles   28,344  29,177 

Cars  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  7  passengers   44,791  52,885 

Cars  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  7  passengers..   ..  3,023  3,233 

Trucks,  etc   23,229  27,393 


Total   ..       99,930  113,022 


Particularly  among  passenger  automobiles,  those  of  American  manufacture 
are  the'  most  popular  and  account  for  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  balance  are  of  French,  Italian,  and  of  German  and  other  Continental  origin. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  large  cars  on  the  road,  over  75  per  cent  of  the* 
demand  for  batteries  is  for  the  5-volt,  85-ampere  type  suitable  for  light  cars 
such  as  the  Ford,  Chevrolet,  Essex,  and  Citroen. 

Storage  batteries  are  not  made  in  Holland.  No  statistics  are  available  which 
give  the  import  figures,  but  their  approximate  total  can  be  estimated  from  the 
number  of  cars  in  operation. 

There  are  two  or  three  makes  which  are  extensively  advertised  and  which 
secure  the  bulk  of  the  business,  with  a  number  of  more  obscure  ones  which  have 
but  a  small  sale.  Germany  is  the  strongest  competitor  ;  one  German  battery 
in  particular  outsells  all  others.  It  is  widely  advertised  in  automobile  trade 
journals  and  magazines,  while  a  large  stock  is  carried  by  the  manufacturers  to 
enable  them  to  fill  orders  expeditiously.  Each  purchase  includes  a  service  guar- 
antee for  a  period  of  a  year,  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which  these  may  be 
purchased  many  wholesalers  prefer  to  do  business  in  this  manner  rather  than 
to  import  for  themselves. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  service,  however,  price  is  usually  the  deter- 
mining factor,  and  the  Germans  are  able  to  quote  an  extremely  close  figure. 
British,  French,  Belgian  and  American  storage  batteries  are  also  competitors  on 
the  Dutch  market,  two  of  the  former  in  particular  having  made  gains  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Canadian  product  has  made  a  start  in  Holland,  but  prices  are  so  low 
that  it  is  not  attractive  enough  to  some  manufacturers.  To  make  business 
possible,  a  unit  suitable  for  light  cars  must  be  laid  down  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $7.  The  exporter  must  be  ready  to  consider  sending  initial  shipments  on 
consignment. 

The  demand  for  batteries  for  radio  sets  is  decreasing  owing  to  the  increas- 
ing use  of  equipment  which  is  attached  to  the  house  or  building  lighting  circuits. 

As  regards  methods  of  doing  business,  the  most  satisfactory  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  adopt  is  to  employ  a  wholesale  house  with  branches  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Holland  which  imports  automobile  accessories  or  electrical  equip- 
ment. An  alternative  is  to  make  use  of  an  agent.  This  means  the  payment  of 
a  commission,  however,  and  the  wholesaler  can  usually  secure  equally  good 
results  at  a  lower  cost.  Some  foreign  firms  doing  business  here  have  their  own 
branch  offices,  but  to  introduce  a  new  make*  this  is  an  expensive  procedure. 

The  market  is  a  growing  one,  and  provided  Canadian  exporters  are  anxious 
to  introduce  their  goods  at  competitive  prices,  it  should  be  possible  with  effort 
to  secure  a  share'  of  the  trade. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  1928 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  February  9,  1929. — General  economic  conditions  in  the  Nether- 
lands have  on  the  whole  been  good  during  1928.  A  moderate  and  in  some 
instances  a  very  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  prevails  in  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  fishing;  and  as  regards  foreign  trade,  both  exports  and  imports  show 
an  increase  in  comparison  with  1927.  In  the  wholesale  trade  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  uniformity  with  some  dullness  and  considerable  activity.  In  shipping, 
the  Indian  lines  have  been  enjoying  good  times,  but  those  trading  elsewhere 
have  been  suffering  from  a  too  great  availability  of  tonnage,  despite  which  they 
have,  however,  been  successful  in  maintaining  and  consolidating  their  positions. 

Though  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  sugar  and  rubber,  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal colonial  products,  has  strongly  influenced  payments  from  the  colonies  to 
the  mother  country,  few  complaints  have  been  heard  with  regard  to  the  scarcity 
of  Dutch  East  Indian  orders.  Complaints  in  general  regarding  the  severity  of 
foreign  competition  have  not  been  as  numerous  as  in  past  years,  which  is  testi- 
mony to  the  stimulating  effect  which  outside  competition  has  had  on  Dutch 
industry.  As  evidence  to  this,  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  increased 
considerably.  Not  only  have  the  value  and  volume  of  such  specialties  as  incan- 
descent lamps,  radio  sets,  and  artificial  silk  yarns  risen,  but  a  wide  range  of 
other  articles  have  participated  in  the  increase. 

The  market  gardening,  bulb  growing,  and  nursery  industries  report  success- 
ful seasons.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  tonnage  built  in  Dutch  ship- 
yards; and  in  the  metal  and  machinery  industries,  with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar-making  machinery,  there  has  been  plenty  of  work. 
The  cotton  industry  has  been  suffering  from  a  depression. 

In  adjacent  countries  wages  have  gradually  increased  to  a  position  more 
approximating  the  level  prevailing  in  the  Netherlands,  which  is  enabling  Holland 
to  meet  foreign  competition  on  a  more  favourable  basis  than  since  before  the 
war.  Despite  this,  Dutch  industry  has  had  two  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
one  from  within  the  country  and  the  other  from  without.  The  first  is  due  to 
heavy  taxation  and  the  burdens  arising  out  of  an  advanced  code  of  social  legis- 
lation; and  the  second  is  owing  to  industrial  development  in  other  countries 
and  to  the  heightening  of  tariff  walls.  As  a  result,  orders  must  often  be  accepted 
at  a  figure  which  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  margin  of  profit.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  new  markets  have  been  found,  while  in  the  domestic  field,  owing 
to  increasing  wages,  instalment  selling,  and  new  inventions,  greater  demand- 
have  been  stimulated. 

A  marked  increase  in  railway  traffic,  both  of  passengers  and  merchandise, 
indicates  increased  activity  in  business.  Conditions  of  payment  have  been  sound, 
but  the  heavy  demands  for  credit  reflect  the  needs  of  business  expansion. 

NETHERLANDS  BANK 

During  the  year  the  Netherlands  Bank  did  not  have  any  great  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  and  important  measures  such  as  the  alteration  of  the 
discount  rate  were  not  necessary.  The  rates  at  present  in  effect  are  as  a  conse- 
quence the  same  as  those  prevailing  on  October  13,  1927,  when  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  44  per  cent,  the  rate  on  promissory  notes  at  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  securi- 
ties at  5^  per  cent,  on  domestic  securities  at  5  per  cent,  on  merchandise  at  5  per 
cent,  and  on  overdrafts  at  6  per  cent.  The  slight  fluctuations  which  took  place  in 
foreign  exchange  rates  made  no  important  gold  shipments  necessary,  and  the 
condition  of  the  weekly  balances  of  the  bank  have  indicated  a  position  of 
security. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  in  thousands 
of  guilders  at  certain  periods  throughout  the  year: — 

Cover  Bills  Advances  in 

Other      Per-  Dis-  Securities  Foreign  Miscel- 

1928                     Circulation     Debts  centage  counted  and  Goods  Bills  laneous 

January  2                      840,032       102. 154       45  13S.866  137,681  180,748  81,140 

March  26                       768,643         47,831       57  51,696  119.987  181,431  33,740 

June  25                          768,177         50,439       56  47,881  102.901  196,745  35,783 

September  24    ..    ..    797,162         38,322       54  52,158  102,163  192,857  35,111 

December  24                  815,362         41,526       53  68,498  97,418  220,405  36,671 

In  the  first  quarter  there  was  no  great  change  in  the  place  held  by  the  bank 
with  regard  to  foreign  countries.  The  gold  supplies  increased,  but  this  rise  is  off- 
set by  a  fall  in  "  miscellaneous  accounts  the  heading  under  which  balances  at 
foreign  banks  are  shown.  During  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  conditions  on 
the  money  market  caused  a  decline  in  "  bills  discounted  "  and  "  advances  on 
securities  and  goods  Later  in  the  year  there  was  also  a  continued  reduction 
in  the  latter,  indicating  that  there  had  been  a  shrinking  in  domestic  credits.  At 
the  same  time  the  bank  note  circulation  showed  a  falling  off  and  did  not  pick 
up  until  the  beginning  of  October.  At  the  close  of  the  period  there  was  a  marked 
contraction  of  domestic  loans  and  also  a  decrease  in  bills  discounted  in  compari- 
son with  October  1. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET 

With  the  bank  rate  in  Holland  remaining  at  4^  per  cent  against  higher  rates 
prevailing  in  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  sums  must  leave 
the  country  for  investment  abroad,  and  owing  to  better  returns  obtainable,  first 
in  Germany  and  later  in  the  United  States,  there  were  during  the  year  sub- 
stantial withdrawals  of  money  from  Holland.  As  a  result  there  was  a  tightness 
in  the  money  market,  but  despite  this  no  marked  dislocations  took  place. 

During  the  last  three  months,  when  the  maximum  rates  were  obtainable  for 
call  money  in  New  York,  private  discount  rates  in  the  Netherlands  rose  to  as 
high  as  4f  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  period  the  rates  for  prolongations  fol- 
lowed a  similar  course,  reaching  5^  per  cent. 

STOCK  MARKET 

In  the  stock  market  industrial  shares  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  during 
1928,  with  some  unprecedented  high  points  being  reached.  Only  a  small  volume 
of  business  was  done  in  tea  and  tobacco,  while  there  was  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
value  of  rubber  and  sugar  shares.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  shares 
of  estate  companies. 

The  increased  activities  in  the  industrial  corner  were  due  not  only  to  the 
gradual  improvement  in  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  but  to 
the  activities  displayed  on  the  issue  market,  which  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
interest  in  stock  transactions.  A  good  proportion  of  the  new  issues  gave  prefer- 
ence to  the  existing  shareholders,  thus  creating  large  transactions  in  claims. 

As  regards  securities  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  a  greater  interest  was 
shown  in  these  than  in  1927,  and  as  a  consequence  prices  rose. 

Artificial  silk  was  the  most  notable  exception  to  the  general  advancement 
in  industrials,  this  having  undergone  a  marked  decline  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  The  rise  in  commercial  shares  did  not  continue.  This  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  fact  that  their  status  depends  on  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Dutch  colonies,  which  in  1928  were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  year  was  a 
period  of  recovery  for  oil  companies,  and  as  a  result  extensive  trading  was  done 
in  these  securities. 

During  the  whole  year  the  business  done  on  the  stock  exchange  increased 
very  considerably,  the  receipts  from  the  sales  tax  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
1928  amounting  to  6,363,354  fl.  in  comparison  with  5,204.894  fl.  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1927. 

An  unbroken  decline  in  the  price  of  sugar  caused  a  slow  decline  in  the 
quotations  of  sugar  stocks,  although  these  two  have  not  corresponded  owing  to 
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most  of  the  securities  being  in  the  hands  of  investors  rather  than  speculators. 
There  has  also  been  a  sharp  decrease  in  rubber  shares  owing  to  the  removal  of 
production  restrictions,  which  caused  a  50-per-%ent  drop  in  the  price  of  rubber. 
Despite  this,  quotations  have  been  at  a  relatively  high  level  due  to  reserve 
funds  which  were  accumulated  in  more  prosperous  years. 

Tobacco  stocks  registered  an  increase  in  value  despite  differences  in  the 
quotations  of  the  various  corporations.  In  mining  securities  there  were  fluctua- 
tions due  largely  to  the  uneven  price  of  tin. 

The  turnover  in  shipping  shares  was  limited,  with  prices  low  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  and  a  slight  recovery  in  the  latter  half  on  account  of  better  prospects 
in  the  freight  market.  Bank  securities  rose  gradually  in  conformance  with  the 
healthy  industrial  trend  and  there  were  a  record  number  of  new  issues  during 
the  year. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  Dutch  issue  market  was  particularly  active  in  1928:  the  value  of  new 
shares  rose  from  46,000,000  fl.  in  1927  to  191,000,000  fl.  for  the  period  imder 
review. 

The  banks  participated  in  this  increase  to  a  large  extent,  their  total  emis- 
sions being  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  in  1927,  or  10,471,000  fl.  against 
2,150,000  fl.  Among  them,  a  bank  for  the  financing  of  instalment  sales  raised 
1,250,000  fl.  at  114,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  hold  which  this  form  of  mer- 
chandising is  securing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  mortgage  banks  also  showed 
greater  activities  with  issues  of  6,800,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  3,650,000  fl.  last 
year.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  an  increase  in  mortgage  bond  circulation  which 
necessitated  new  capital. 

The  extent  of  the  participation  in  the  new  issues  by  domestic  industries 
has  been  48,990,000  fl.,  in  comparison  with  20,414,000  fl.  in*1927,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  sum  has  been  used  for  purposes  of  expansion.  Examples  hereof  are 
the  two  issues  of  Philips'  Glowlamp  Works,  one  of  1,758,000  fl.  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative preference  shares  and  4,427,000  fl.  ordinary  shares,  at  respectively  130 
and  250.  Other  important  issues  have  been  for  the  artificial  silk  industry 
(7,500,000  fl.  at  110)  and  for  the  meat-slicing  machine  industry  (3,750,000  fl.  at 
175).  A  remarkable  activity  was  shown  by  the  Dutch  cable  works,  one  enter- 
prise issuing  637,000' fl.  at  110  and  its  competitor  doubling  its  capital  at  140, 
while  the  shares  of  the  latter  were  quoted  on  the  exchange  at  600.  The  mar- 
garine industry  asked  for  7,200,000-  fl.,  while  a  paper  factory  issued  3,100,000  fl. 
in  new  securities. 

New  issues  of  estate  and  mining  companies  and  commercial  enterprises 
advanced  from  16,482,000  fl.  in  1927  to  107,015,000  fl.  during  the  past  year,  which 
rise  is  chiefly  due  to  the  issue  of  82,500,000  fl.  at  par  by  the  Royal  Dutch.  The 
tin  industry  took  up  2,500,000  fl. 

Though  shipping  is  on  the  whole  not  satisfactory,  the  companies  plying  to 
the  Indies  have  no  reason  for  complaint,  and  it  is  now  possible  for  them  to  con- 
sider a  program  of  expansion.  For  this  purpose  an  amount  of  11,000,000  fl.  has 
been  issued,  partly  at  170  per  cent  and  partly  at  110  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  issues  of  bonds  have  been  considerably  less  than  in  1927, 
viz.  322,451,100  fl.  against  401,191,000  fl.  Government  issues  have  again  failed 
to  appeal  to  the  public.  Provincial  and  municipal  issues  have  increased  by 
3,000,000  fl.  to  116,113,000  fl.,  all  being  placed  at  4rJ  per  cent  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  100.  Conversion  loans  are  still  rather  numerous,  but  are  on  the 
decline.  Though  banks  are  credited  with  having  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
27,000,000  fl.  compared  with  9,000,000  fl.  last  year,  these  were  not  banks  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  but  chiefly  credit  banks  for  municipalities  and  for 
instalment  selling  purposes. 

Industrial  bond  issues  amounted  to  21,950,000  fl.  in  comparison  with 
13,000,000  fl.  in  1927.  Dutch  industry  appealed  for  only  4,250,000  fl.,  the  rest 
being  for  foreign  account,  chiefly  for  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Bond 
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issues  on  behalf  of  railway  and  tramway  companies  decreased  by  5,000,000 
guilders  to  10,600,000  fl.  Shipping  companies  made  no  appeal  on  the  Dutch 
bond  issue  market  during  1928.  Estate  and  commercial  enterprises  asked 
2,000,000  guilders  less  than  in  1927— viz.  19,680,000  fl. — among  which  an  amount 
of  10,000,000  fl.  was  raised  by  a  sole  estate  company  at  4^  per  cent. 

A  comparison  between  the  total  amounts  issued  during  1927  and  1928  is 

given  in  the  following  table: —       Shares  Bonds 

Year  Nominal       Actually  paid       Nominal       Actually  paid 

1927    46.000.000         60,992,000       401,191,000  395,007,000 

1928    190,882,000       224,744,000       322,451,000  317,565,000 

To  these  amounts  should  be  added  about  20,000,000  guilders  on  behalf  of 
several  ecclesiastical  loans — for  the  greater  part  foreign — as  well  as  115,000,000 
fl.  in  shares  raised  by  enterprises  abroad. 

STATE  REVENUES 

Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  State  finances  is  good,  the  decrease  in 
several  items  being  due  to  reduction  in  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  increases  which  are  caused  by  enhanced  revenues  contingent  on  the 
general  improvement  in  the  economic  state  of  the  country. 

There  was  a  small  decrease  in  the  total  income  for  the  first  time  since  1923, 
revenues  having  fallen  from  503,210,000  fl.  to  497,936,000  fl.  The  increase, 
which  was  constant  during  the  past  five  years,  was  due  to  the  levying  of  new 
taxes,  while  the  reduction  which  took  place  in  1928  was  caused  almost  wholly 
by  a  reduction  in  the  income  tax  and  succession  duties. 

The  reduction  in  the  earnings  of  the  income  tax  is  due  to  a  lowering  of  the 
rates  by  an  average  of  20  per  cent.  The  estimated  revenue  from  the  income  tax 
was  85,000,000  fl.,  whereas  the  actual  amount  collected  was  94,464,000  fl.,  or  8 
per  cent  less  than  in  1927,  when  the  earnings  from  this  source  were  102,861,000  fl. 

The  returns  from  succession  duties  have,  relatively  speaking,  shown  the 
most  marked  decline,  having  fallen  from  47,335,000  fl.  to  39,478,000  fl.,  or  16^ 
per  cent.  This  was  due  entirely  to  a  decrease  in  the  rates,  the  lower  schedule 
which  was  introduced  in  1927  having  made  itself  felt  early  in  1928. 

The  dividend  and  royalty  taxes  yielded  18,175,000  fl.  in  1928  against 
19;444,000  fl.  in  1927.  The  estimate  for  1928  was  21,000,000  fl.  The  difference 
is  caused  by  an  amendment  of  the  act  by  which  exemptions  from  this  tax  have 
been  extended,  although  the  decreased  revenues  of  sugar  and  rubber  companies 
have  been  a  contributing  factor. 

The  personal  taxes  yielded  27,577,000  fl.  against  29,211,100  fl.,  in  1927,  which 
was  a  decline  of  1,634,000  fl.,  although  the  estimated  revenue  was  only  22,500,000 
fl.  Here  again  a  reduction  of  the  tax  was  the  cause,  as  on  January  1,  1928,  an 
alteration  of  the  act  in  question  reduced  the  number  of  taxable  dwellings  very 
considerably.  (For  Rotterdam  alone  the  number  of  taxable  dwellings  have 
been  decreased  by  40,000.)  In  addition,  the  exemption  allowed  for  children  has 
been  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abolition  of  the  housing  committees 
tended  to  cause  an  increase  in  rents. 

The  falling  off  in  revenues  derived  from  the  wealth  tax  has  been  162,000  fl., 
but  is  due  to  reorganization  of  the  collecting  of  the  tax,  on  account  of  which  the 
placing  of  assessments  has  been  delayed. 

Against  these  decreases,  which  are  the  principal  ones,  are  some  items  show- 
ing an  increase,  among  which  that  of  the  import  duties  is  the  most  important. 
Revenues  from  this  source  have  increased  from  58,718,000  fl.  in  1927  to  62,866,100 
fl.  The  revenue  from  registration  duties  increased  by  4,100,400  fl.,  rising  from 
23,108,400  fl.  in  1927  to  27,208,800  fl.  in  1928.  Both  of  these  items  bear  witness  to 
the  greater  activities  of  business  life.  Among  the  increases  of  the  various  excises 
— with  the  exception  of  the  excise  on  distilled  liquors,  which  fell  from  48,063,000 
fl.  to  44,999,000  fl. — that  on  sugar  is  to  be  specially  noted,  reflecting  the  influence 
of  increased  consumption  caused  bv  lower  prices,  the  returns  having  risen  from 
44,378,000  fl.  in  1927  to  47,664,000  fl.  in  1928. 
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IMPORT  TRADE   OF   COSTA  RICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Tbade  Commissioner 

The  import  trade  of  Costa  Rica  has  increased  rapidly  during  the  past  few 
years,  owing  principally  to  the  prosperity  induced  by  the  high  price  of  coffee, 
the  sale  of  which  provides  the  funds  to  enable  purchases  to  be  made  abroad. 
The  value  of  imports  has  been  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:  1923,  $9,785,841; 
1924,  $12,003,017;  1925,  $13,820,944;  1926,  $13,825,977;  1927,  $16,310,784,  or 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  five  years. 

The  greater  part  of  the  imports  naturally  originate  in  the  United  States. 
This  predominance  is  founded  not  only  upon  facilities  of  communication  with 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  but  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  banana 
industry,  which  controls  practically  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  littoral,  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  United  States  firm;  the  railway  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the 
capital  is  operated  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  same  company,  and  the  wharf  and 
docks  at  Puerto  Limon  are  also  its  property,  as  are  also  the  steamers  hand- 
ling the  traffic  of  the  port.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  United  States  provided  about 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  from  Great 
Britain.  During  the  war  the  United  States  increased  its  proportion,  and  of 
recent  years  the  percentage  has  been  55,  falling  in  1927  to  50.  The  following 
statement  gives  percentages  for  the  years  shown:  — 


United  States  .  . 
Great  Britain  .  . 

Germany  

Spanish  America 
All  other  


1924 

56.71 

16.54 

7.96 
10.11 

8.68 


1925 
54.15 
1 5 . 62 
10.41 
10.32 
9.50 


1926 
55 . 73 
14.40 
32.33 
6.29 
11.25 


1927 
50.34 
14.90 
•15.52 
7.47 
11.77 


100.00         100.00         100.00  100.00 

On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  facilities  of  communication  between  the  United 
States  and  Costa  Rica,  it  is  surprising  that  the  American  share  of  the  trade  is 
not  greater;  the  explanation,  however,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  coffee 
crop  finds  its  principal  market  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
for  a  country  to  buy  in  the  market  where  it  sells.  In  certain  essential  imports, 
such  as  jute  sacks  for  the  coffee  industry,  Great  Britain  has  a  monopoly. 

The  latest  detailed  statistics  of  imports  which  have  been  published  are  for 
the  year  1926.  These  are  somewhat  defective  in  their  arrangement,  and  do  not 
give  countries  of  origin,  but  information  compiled  from  official  and  other  sources 
shows  that  the  total  value  for  that  year  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of 
$13,825,977,  made  up  principally  as  follows:  — 


Live  animals — ■ 

Total  

Horses,  goats  ami  mules 

Cattle  

Sundry  

Foodstuffs  and  beverages — 
Total  

PI  our  

Lard  

Rice  

Wines  

Fish  

Milk  ..  

Vegetable  oils  

Prepared  meats  

Beers  

Spirits  

Sundry   

Law  and  semi-manufactured 
materials — - 
Total  

Timber  

Oils,  gasoline,  etc  

Cement  

Sundry  


Details 
>  226.862 
48.465 
174.690 
3.707 

53,114,821 
970.367 
424.013 
419.421 
145,619 
168.041 
104.581 
120.185 
82.163 
76.769 
51.708 
551.954 


.332.315 
149.158 
623,551 
158.942 
400,664 


Manufactured  products — 

Total   $9,064,415 

Cotton  goods   1,758,519 

Iron  and  steel   1,147,021 

Machinery   579,165 

Automobiles,  etc   511,740 

Silk  and  artificial  silk.  .  ..  488,729 

Woollen  goods   306,214 

Electric  apparatus   285,776 

Chemicals   285,251 

Paper   261,057 

Leather   227,165 

Tools   197.052 

Rubber  goods   183,356 

Hats   144,904 

Jute  sacks   169,195 

Paints,  varnishes,  etc   131,409 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes   .  .  124,226 

Medicinal   compounds..    ..  100,128 

Rolling  stock   99.155 

Sundry   2.064,353 
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The  following  gives  such  details  of  these  imports  as  may  be  of  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters: — 

Live  Animals. — The  trade  is  principally  with  the  surrounding  countries, 
more  especially  Nicaragua.  On  account  of  difficulties  of  shipment,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  opportunity  for  the  export  of  Canadian  cattle  to  Costa 
Rica  at  present. 

Flour. — There  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very  large  demand,  which  is  principally 
supplied  by  the  United  States;  one  firm  of  Canadian  millers  is,  however,  firmly 
established.  Flour  for  the  Costa  Rican  market  is  packed  in  49-pound  cotton 
sacks,  four  of  these  being  again  packed  in  a  jute  or  burlap  bag.  The  cotton 
sacks  are  not  printed  with  the  names  of  local  brands,  the  practice  in  this  respect 
being  different  from  that  of  Guatemala  and  other  parts  of  Central  America.  In 
'view  of  the  large  demand  for  flour,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian 
exporters  should  not  increase  their  share  of  the  trade,  more  especially  by  means 
of  shipments  from  Vancouver,  where  an  advantage  would  be  secured  in  low 
freight  rates  to  Puntarenas.  There  are  no  flour  mills  in  Costa  Rica,  and  there 
is  therefore  no  demand  for  wheat. 

Lard. — This  is  a  highly  important  article  of  import;  supplies  come  prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  States.  It  is  said  that  Canadian  prices  are  a  little 
too  high  at  present. 

Rice. — This  is  required  to  supplement  domestic  supplies. 

Wines. — The  demand  is  larger  than  would  be  expected  from  the  small  popu- 
lation. The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  France  and  Spain,  and  the  majority 
of  the  well-known  brands  are  imported. 

Fish. — Imports  consist  of  the  following:  codfish,  $67,772;  ovsters,  etc.. 
$12,348;  salmon  and  sardines,  $82,107;  dried  fish,  $5,814. 

An  importer  states  that  the  salmon  imported  into  Costa  Rica  is  generally 
of  very  low  grade,  and  would  be  rejected  in  many  countries;  there  is,  however, 
a  substantial  demand,  and  price  being  a  ruling  factor,  its  cheapness  counteracts, 
in  the  mind  of  the  native,  any  objection  on  the  score  of  quality;  in  the  better- 
class  trade  Canada  has  already  secured  a  share  of  the  market,  but  her  propor- 
tion is  said  to  have  decreased  to  a  third  of  its  former  value  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  regard  to  sardines,  the  demand  is  for  the  large  oval  15|-ounce  tins, 
which  readily  retail  at  a  colon  (25  cents)  each;  present  quotations  are  $4  per  case 
of  48  tins,  c.i.f.  Puntarenas.  Codfish  also  appears  to  command  a  much  larger 
sale  than  in  the  other  Central  American  republics.  It  is  stated  that  Canada 
already  secures  one-third  of  the  trade;  the  principal  source  of  the  demand  is 
among  the  labouring  class,  who  buy  it  in  large  quantities  during  holidays. 

Milk. — Condensed  milk  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  this  item,  which  is  worth 
investigation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  has  found  it  possible  to  compete 
in  other  Spanish-American  countries. 

Vegetable  Oils. — Chiefly  cottonseed  oil  and  similar  products  for  culinary 
use,  and  also  olive  oil,  which  is  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  the  value  of 
some  $20,000  per  annum. 

Prepared  Meats. — The  principal  item,  comprising  50  per  cent  of  the  total, 
consists  of  hams,  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Small  quantities 
of  pickled  pork,  pickled  beef,  and  sausages  are  also  imported,  but  the  total  of 
the  last-named  is  insufficient  to  warrant  any  effort  to  secure  the  trade. 

Beers. — As  will  be  seen,  the  item  is  substantial;  German  light  beers  of  the 
lager  type  are  in  good  demand.  It  is  stated  that  a  few  years  ago  a  brand  of 
Canadian  ale  secured  a  fair  share  of  popularity,  but  no  effort  is  at  present  being- 
made  to  promote  the  sale,  and  in  consequence  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  There 
seems  no  reason,  however,  why  a  good  product,  properly  advertised,  should  not 
meet  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 
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Spirits. — The  item  consists  of  bitters,  gin,  liqueurs,  rum,  whisky,  and  brandy, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last-named,  the  imports  do  not  exceed  $3,000 
per  annum  in  value.'  Practically  all  kinds  of  Scotch  whiskies  are  in  demand, 
and  Canadian  brands  are  also  said  to  be  well  known. 

Sundry  Foodstuffs. — Among  the  more  important  items  under  this  heading 
are  butter,  $46,018;  cheese,  $71,320;  biscuits,  $59,380;  onions,  $8,541;  fresh 
fruit,  $27,258;  tea,  $13,588;  salt,  $6,510;  confectionery,  $55,588;  and  mineral 
waters,  $20,769.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand  for  potatoes,  but  the  annual 
imports  amount  only  to  about  $600  in  value.  Canada  furnishes  about  one-third 
of  the  butter  imported  into  Costa  Rica. 

Timber. — It  is  stated  by  experts  that  there  are  exceptionally  good  oppor- 
tunities for  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber.  All  the  standard  sizes  are  in  use, 
and  there  is  also  a  steady  demand  for  constructional  timber,  bridge  timbers, 
and  ties  on  the  part  of  the  railways.  One  of  the  railway  companies  has  already 
experimented  with  Douglas  fir  for  track  purposes,  so  that  this  material  is  already 
well  known  in  Costa  Rica.  The  extension  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems 
also  requires  large  numbers  of  poles,  crossarms,  etc.,  and  there  will  be  a  favour- 
able market  for  these  in  the  near  future.  Exporters  are  recommended  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  situation. 

Oils,  Gasolene,  etc. — In  none  of  the  items  under  this  heading  can  Canada 
compete  with  any  hope  of  success. 

Cement. — There  is  said  to  be  considerable  competition  between  European 
and  United  States  firms.  So  far  Canadian  firms  do  not  appear  to  have  secured 
any  of  the  trade,  although  substantial  quantities  are  exported  to  other  Central 
American  republics. 

Cotton  Goods. — The  principal  items  in  this  classification  are:  printed 
cottons,  $316,668;  piece  goods,  $212,246;  "  manta  ",  $208,138;  drill,  $189,738; 
stockings,  $113,310;  canvas,  $119,681;  clothing,  $59,702;  blankets,  $105,481; 
ticking,  $125,498;  sundries,  $308,057. 

About  one-half  of  the  business  is  done  with  Great  Britain,  the  remainder 
going  mostly  to  the  United  States.  Competition  is  keen,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
general  situation  in  Costa  Rica,  business  is  not  so  prosperous  as  in  other  lines 
of  imports.  The  trade  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  commission  agents  who  sell  to 
both  wholesalers  and  retailers,  especially  the  latter.  As  a  large  number  of  small 
orders  are  required  to  make  up  an  export  shipment,  this  means  that  the  retailers 
all  receive  the  same  patterns  and  qualities  of  goods,  and  hence  compete  with 
one  another  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  desirable.  The  buyer  can,  how- 
ever, sometimes  arrange  for  the  exclusive  handling  of  special  designs,  which 
enables  him  to  secure  a  fair  profit.  The  Syrian  merchant  is  not  such  a  pro- 
minent factor  in  the  textile  trade  as  is  the  case  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 
Cotton  duck  is  imported  from  the  Dominion  on  a  small  scale — probably  to  the 
extent  of  $2,000  per  annum  on  the  average,  and  this  appears  susceptible  of 
increase.  A  good  cheap  line  of  cotton  stockings  and  socks  might  also  meet  with 
ti  favourable  reception;  underclothing  such  as  shirts,  undershirts,  and  drawers, 
is  not  imported  to  any  great  extent,  and  in  prints  and  piece  goods  the  market  is 
so  organized  that  new  firms  would  find  competition  difficult  unless  a  special 
study  were  made  of  the  conditions  essential  to  success. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  market  deserves  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters, 
more  especially  in  such  items  as  constructional  iron  and  steelwork,  which  was 
imported  in  1926  to  the  value  of  $58,000.  Fence  wire  is  also  required  to  the 
extent  of  $60,000  per  annum,  and  nails,  tacks,  and  screws  were  imported  in  1926 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $400,000.  There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  railway 
material,  such  as  rails  and  fastenings,  and  iron  pipes  are  also  in  demand:  a 
certain  amount  of  the  last-named  have  recently  been  imported  from  Canada. 
The'  usual  lines  of  "shelf  hardware"  are  on  sale  in  all  hardware  stores;  the 
cheaper  varieties  come  from  Germany  and  the  better  qualities  from  the  United 
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States;  small  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  prices  are 
usually  too  high  for  the  market. 

Machinery. — The  item  is  subdivided  as  follows:  locomotives,  $85,362; 
motors,  pumps,  etc.,  $78,218;  sewing  machines,  $48,112;  sugar  machinery,  brew- 
ing apparatus,  etc.,  $23,819;  agricultural  machinery,  $74,351;  all  other,  $269,303. 

The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery  consist  principally  of  equipment  for 
the  coffee  estates,  in  which  Great  Britain  maintains  the  lead  which  she  has  held 
for  many  years.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sugar  machinery.  Among  the 
items  included  under  "  sundries  "  may  be  mentioned  typewriters  ($28,945),  cash 
registers  ($15,824),  woodworking  machinery  ($12,492),  printing  machimerv 
($39,798),  and  flour  mill  equipment  ($28,193). 

Automobiles,  etc. — The  item  consists  of  passenger  automobiles  ($368,379), 
motor  trucks  ($142,333),  and  sundries  ($1,028).  The  automobile  is  popular  in 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  demand  is  said  to  be  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  even 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  country  warrants.  The  motor  truck  is  also  coming 
into  more  general  use  on  the  coffee  and  sugar  estates.  Canada  is  already  secur- 
ing a  substantial  share  of  the  business;  over  one  hundred  trucks  were  imported 
from  the'  Dominion  in  1926,  double  the  number  for  the  previous  year;  and  sixty 
automobiles. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk. — The  chief  imports  are  piece  goods  of  silk  and  silk 
mixtures,  which  together  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Silk  stockings 
account  for  a  further  16  per  cent  ($82,790) ,  indicating  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  is  general  in  Central  America.  The  remainder  consists  of  clothing,  shawls, 
hats,  and  velvets.  In  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  artificial  silk 
industry  in  Canada,  the  market  deserves  attention:  a  good  line  of  artificial  silk 
stockings  and  underwear,  properly  introduced  and  advertised,  would  meet  with 
a  ready  sale. 

Woollen  Goods. — The  principal  imports  consist  of  cashmeres,  piece  goods, 
and  ready-made  clothing.  Competition  is  severe,  and  special  efforts  would  have 
to  be  made  by  exporters  to  introduce  a  new  line  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
general,  the  remarks  under  the  heading  of  cotton  goods  app^  equally  to  the 
import  trade  in  woollens. 

Chemicals. — The  item  includes  a  long  list  of  industrial  chemicals,  none  of 
which  are  imported  on  any  scale.  Canada  already  secures  a  portion  of  the  trade 
in  certain  industrial  chemicals  in  which  she  is  in  a  position  to  compete,  such  as 
fertilizers,  calcium  carbide,  and  mining  chemicals.  Apart  from  these,  the  only 
products  in  which  trade  is  possible  appear  to  be  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas. 
and  caustic  soda.  Matches  are  also  an  important  item  of  import  ($51,499  in 
1926) }  but  this  trade  is  closely  controlled,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  opportuni- 
ties for  successful  competition. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — The  item  consists  of  the  following:  electrical  equip- 
ment, $240,539;  pumps,  $25,482;  motors,  $6,594;  ranges,  $6,184;  radio 
apparatus,  $5,118;  electric  irons,  $1,859. 

With  regard  to  the  general  situation,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  capital  the 
light  and  power  system  is  owned  by  Boston  (Mass.)  interests,  under  the  title 
of  the  Cia  Nacional  de  Electricidad.  Another  company,  the  Costa  Rica  Electric 
Light  and  Traction  Company,  is  under  British  control,  but  is  in  the  course  of 
transfer  to  American  interests.  Still  a  third,  the  Cia  Hidroelectrica  Nacional. 
is  being  formed  with  German  capital,  being  a  subsidiary  of  the  "A.E.G.",  who 
have  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  plant.  In  Cartago  the  local  company 
about  to  sell  its  control  to  American  interests.  The  light  and  power  systems  in 
Puntarenas  are  under  private  control.  Thus  conditions  in  regard  to  electrical 
developments  are  in  a  state  of  flux,  but  the  situation  is  worth  attention  by 
exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  supply  any  kind  of  equipment  for  transmission 
lines  or  power  installations.  The  remainder  of  the  items  listed  above  are  of 
minor  importance,  but  indicate  a  small  demand  for  household  appliances  and 
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factory  equipment;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  Canada  can  compete  in  these,  as, 
where  inquiries  have  been  made,  it  would  appear  that  quotations  are  about  15 
per  cent  too  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries.  The  voltage  in 
San  Jose  and  the  surrounding  districts  is  110  for  both  power  and  light. 

Paper. — The  item  is  made  up  as  follows:  wrapping  paper,  $119,592;  news- 
print, $74,412;  cigarette  paper,  $16,968;  writing  paper,  $16,148;  sundries, 
$33,937. 

Wrapping  paper  comes  principally  from  the  United  States;  it  is  usually 
imported  in  rolls  of  varying  widths,  the  name  of  the  purchaser  being  printed  on 
it  by  the  exporter  for  advertisement  purposes.  Newsprint  comes  from  Germany 
and  Sweden,  and  is  imported  partly  in  rolls  of  the  standard  dimensions  and 
partly  in  sheets  28  inches  by  42  inches  in  size;  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  larger 
demand  for  newsprint  than  the  circulation  of  the  daily  papers  would  appear  to 
warrant;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enters  free  of  duty,  and  for  this  reason 
is  used  for  many  other  purposes.  Writing  paper  and  stationery  is  usually 
imported  in  boxes  of  25  sheets,  with  envelopes;  the  chief  source  of  supply  is  the 
United  States,  but  a  little  is  also  imported  from  Canada  and  Germany.  The 
demand  is  small,  and  this  is  attributed  by  a  dealer  to  the  excellence  of  the 
national  telegraphic  service,  which  reaches  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  republic, 
and  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  reliability  is  used  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  other  parts  of  Central  America. 

Leather. — This  classification  consists  of  the  following  items:  belts  for 
machinery,  $7,031;  calf  skins,  $10,253;  sundry  hides,  tanned,  $195,872;  patent 
leather,  $109;  manufactured  leather,  $13,721;  sole  leather,  $179.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  supplies  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  is  for  upper  leathers,  both  black  and  in  the  more  popular  modern 
shades.  Patent  leather  is  only  in  small  demand,  as  climatic  conditions  make 
it  difficult  for  the  manufacturers  to  guarantee  the  durability  of  their  product 
for  any  length  of  time;  such  patents  as  are  imported  are  said  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes,  and  for  use  in  the  capital  and  the 
surrounding  district,  where  the  style  of  footwear  is  considered  of  importance. 
There  is  little  demand  for  imported  sole  leather,  the  local  production  being  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  market,  in  spite  of  its  somewhat  inferior  quality.  Canadian 
exporters  desiring  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade  are  recommended  to  concen- 
trate on  grains,  finished  splits,  calf,  kip,  sheep,  lamb,  goat  and  kid  uppers,  the 
demand  for  each  of  which  is  valued  at  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  per  annum.  There 
is  every  prospect  of  the  market  for  leather  in  Costa  Rica  becoming  increasingly 
important  during  the  next  few  years.  The  market  for  imported  footwear  is 
worth  about  $20;000  per  annum,  and  for  gloves  about  $900  per  annum. 

Tools. — The  requirements  of  Costa  Rica  in  regard  to  agricultural  tools  are 
of  a  special  nature,  which  cannot  be  understood  unless  detailed  investigation  be 
made  on  the  ground.  The  "  machete  "  is  in  universal  use,  but  frequently  takes 
a  special  form  for  special  purposes,  such  as  the  machete  de  suelo,  which  is 
thickened  in  the  blade  and  used  for  cultivating  the  ground  instead  of  the  hoe. 
This  is  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  an  English  firm.  The  spade  is  used  to 
a  limited  extent.  Artisans'  tools  are  of  the  standard  patterns,  and  are  supplied 
principally  by  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

Rubber  Goods. — More  than  one-half  of  the  imports  consist  of  pneumatic 
tires  and  inner  tubes ;  the  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States ;  prob- 
ably one-tenth  of  the  total  comes  from  Canada.  Other  important  items  are 
rubber  soles  and  heels,  hose,  and  linoleum.  Rubber  gloves  imports  are  valued 
at  $500  per  annum. 

Hats. — On  account  of  the  moderate  temperature  of  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated sections  of  the  country,  felt  hats  are  in  much  greater  demand  than  in  other 
parts  of  Central  America,  and  these  account  for  more  than  half  the  imports. 
Straw  and  panama  hats  are  also  popular  in  the  hot  country,  and  on  the  Central 
Plateau  during  the  hot  season.    The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United 
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States,  and  competition  is  keen;  at  the  same  time,  a  felt  hat  of  good  quality, 
able  to  compete  in  price  with  the  average  grade  at  present  on  the  market,  and 
made  in  the  latest  colours  and  shapes,  should  be  able  to  secure  a  fair  demand. 

Jute  Sacks. — This  is  a  monopoly  of  British  firms  having  special  connec- 
tions with  the  sources  of  supply,  and  competition  is  said  to  be  impossible. 

Paints,  Varnishes,  etc. — The  demand  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected, 
and  is  supplied  principally  from  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  quality  of 
the  Canadian  product,  it  appears  possible  that  with  a  certain  amount  of  propa- 
ganda effective  competition  could  be  made.  Included  in  this  classification  is 
the  item  of  shoe  polish  ($28,444).  The  possibilities  of  the  trade  appear  to  be 
worthy  of  investigation. 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes. — Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  imports  consist  of  cigar- 
ettes. The  trade  is  well  organized,  and  special  efforts  in  the  way  of  propaganda 
and  advertising  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  new  brand  to  secure  a  portion 
of  the  business. 

Medicinal  Compounds. — The  hospital  services  in  Costa  Rica  are  of  an 
exceptionally  efficient  kind,  and  medical  practice  is  also  of  a  high  character. 
Among  the  medicinal  compounds  for  which  there  is  a  substantial  demand  are 
salts  of  quinine,  cod  liver  oil,  absorbent  cotton,  medicinal  soaps,  veterinary 
medicines,  fruit  salts,  and  serums.  It  does  not  appear  that  patent  medicines  and 
proprietary  articles  are  in  such  a  great  demand  in  Costa  Rica  as  in  other 
countries  in  this  area,  the  total  imports  under  the  general  heading  of  u  drugs  " 
amounting  to  only  $10,000  in  1926.  This  is  attributed  by  a  medical  authority 
to  the  readiness  of  the  native  to  consult  a  doctor  whenever  he  feels  the  need  of 
attention,  and  to  the  very  low  fees  charged  for  consultations — in  fact,  it  is  fre- 
quently cheaper  to  obtain  medical  advice  than  to  purchase  drugs  which  may  or 
may  not  effect  a  cure.  The  possibilities  of  Canadian  competition  in  medicinal 
compounds  appear  to  be  limited,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  necessity  of 
advertising  on  a  substantial  scale. 

Rolling  Stock. — The  item  consists  principally  of  railway  coaches,  which 
were  imported  in  1926  to  the  value  of  $75,897.  The  balance  ($18,258)  consists 
of  street  cars.  In  order  to  compete,  it  would  be  necessary  to  communicate  with 
the  purchasing  agents  of  the  various  railways,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  one  of  the  systems  is  controlled  by  United  States  interests.  The  purchasing 
office  of  the  Government  railway  is  situated  in  San  Jose. 

Sundry  Manufactures. — Among  the  items  included  under  this  heading,  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  are  the  following,  figures  being  for 
1926:  soaps,  $6,325;  harness,  $108,209;  perfumery,  $78  713;  furs,  $6,325; 
cordage,  $30,382;  books,  $108,209;  glassware,  $69,624;  aluminium  goods,  $7;814; 
musical  instruments,  $92,748;  explosives,  $30,883;  toys,  $44,757;  and  office 
equipment,  $50,197. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Exports  from  Canada  to  Costa  Rica  for  the  past  nine  years  (ending  March 
31)  were  valued  as  follows:  1920,  $36,211 ;  1921,  $60,844;  1922,  $95,717;  1923. 
$82,783;  1924,  $136,010;  1925,  $153,627;  1926,  $213,445;  1927,  $198,946;  1928. 
$203,050. 

In  spite  of  a  small  population  and  difficulties  of  communication,  Costa  Rica 
is  at  present  the  best  customer  of  Canada  among  the  Central  American  republics, 
and  the  variety  of  products  shipped  is  greater.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  prin- 
cipal products  exported  from  Canada  to  Costa  Rica  were,  in  order  of  value: 
automobiles,  passenger,  $61,066;  automobiles,  freight,  $29,747;  dried  codfish. 
$29,004;  sewing  machines,  $7,425;  wheat  flour,  $6,914;  rubber  tires,  $6,826; 
calcium  carbide,  $6,165;  butter,  $5,166;  paper  and  manufactures  of,  $4,750.  A 
branch  of  a  Canadian  bank  is  established  in  the  capital.  The  prosperity  of  tin4 
country,  and  the  lack  of  any  political  questions  which  can  lead  to  internal  diffi- 
culties in  the  near  future,  are  encouraging  features  in  the  general  situation. 
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CUBAN  DUTIES   ON  BOOK  PAPER 

The  Cuban  general  tariff — (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1303: 
January  19,  1929,  page  115) — has  been  reduced  by  one-half — that  is  to  say,  to 
$2.50  per  100  kg.  (220  pounds) — on  paper  required  by  bookbinders  in  the  print- 
ing of  books  as  comprised  under  the  following  tariff  classification  (Item  No. 
152E) :  "  Manufactured  with  a  base  of  bisulphate  or  soda  pulp,  without 
mechanical  wood  pulp,  or  with  a  proportion  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  not  exceed- 
ing 30  per  cent;  weighing  not  less  than  60  nor  more  than  130  grammes  per 
square  metre,  commonly  known  as  book  paper,  also  used  for  illustrated  maga- 
zines and  lithographic  printing." 

The  tare  allowance  is  10  per  cent  if  the  goods  are  packed  in  boxes  and  3 
per  cent  if  otherwise  packed. 

The  preferential  rate  to  the  United  States  is,  after  the  reduction,  $1.75  per 
100  kg. 

PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  date  February  12,  1929,  that  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  the  British  Government  has  just  issued  a 
draft  order  in  council,  which,  if  confirmed  by  Parliament,  will  render  necessary 
the  marking  of  imported 

(1)  Copper  plates,  sheets,  strips,  rods,  wire  and  tubes; 

(2)  Carpets,  rugs  and  mats; 

(3)  School  rules; 

(4)  Grave  monuments  and  enclosures  of  granite  and  parts  thereof; 

(5)  Spring  balances 

with  an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Canadian  firms  requiring  full  particulars  of  the  proposals  in  respect  to  any 
of  the  above  articles  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

NEW  ZEALAND  USE  OF  ROYAL  ARMS  AS  MARK 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  January  17  contains  a  notice  prohibiting 
importation  into  New  Zealand,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of 
Customs,  of  all  goods  bearing  the  Royal  Arms  or  any  colourable  imitation  thereof 
or  any  design  reasonably  capable  of  being  mistaken  for  the  Royal  Arms  with 
the  proviso  that  such  prohibition  shall  not  be  applied  when  it  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  that  the  Royal  Arms  have  been  applied 
with  the  consent  or  approval  of  His  Majesty  the  King  or  other  lawful  authority. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  leaflets  have  recently  been  published  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce: — 

No.  1A:  "Invoice  Requirements  and  Customs  Regulations  of  Cuba." 
No.  31  A:   "Italian  Customs  Requirements  and  Regulations." 
No.  5SA:   "Patents  and  Trade  Marks  in  Netherlands  India.*' 
No.  75:   "New  Condensed  Milk  Regulations  for  Northern  Ireland." 

Interested  Canadian  firms  may  obtain  copies  of  any  of  the  above  leaflets 
on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  25,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  18,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetarj 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Week  ending 

February  18, 


Week  ending 

February  25, 


1929 

1929 

.  1407 

$  .1414 

$  .1418 

.1390 

.  1397 

.  1394 

.0072 

.  0072 

.0072 

.  0297 

.0298 

.2680 

.  2682 

.2678 

.0252 

.  0253 

.  0253 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0392 

.2382 

.  2386 

.  2383 

4.86| 

4 . 8797 

4 . 8743 

a i  on 
.UloU 

.0130 

.0129 

Anon 

A  AO T 

.  4023 

,Xf%9 

.  1753 

.  1752 

a  soft 

.  0526 

.  0525 

.  lyoU 

.0176 

.0176 

.  ZOoU 

.  2682 

.2678 

i  nftft^ 

1 . UoUO 

CiA  KO 

.  viol 

.  U440 

.  1  vov 

.  vv'M) 

aa«a 

.  iy<5u 

.  1544 

.  ZOoU 

.  Lvov 

.  LYjo-± 

1  AO  1 

i  aaaa 

i    n  A  K  n 

1 . 0043 

.4244 

.4236 

.4230 

.5462 

.1191 

.1196 

.1217 

.1212 

.1211 

.9733 

.9874 

.9867 

.4985 

.  4859 

.4848 

4 . obOD 

4 . 0200 

4 .0175 

i  Q**n 

.  LVOi) 

1  AOO 

1.0342 

1.0326 

1.0304 

1.0000 

.9996 

.9995 

.4020 

.4023 

.4007 

.6231 

.6264 

.3650 

.3660 

.3665 

.4985 

.  4547 

.4532 

.4424 

.4560 

.4557 

.5678 

.  5653 

.  5649 

4.861 

4.8767 

4.8737 

1.0000 

1.00:1—1.012 

1 . 00^— 1 

1.0000 

l.OOf— 1.02 

1 . 00§— 1 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.  0392 

.0391 

1.0U 

02 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victorh;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

148.  Sugar. — Agency  firm  in  Amsterdam  desires  to  receive  samples  of  soft  brown  sugar 
from  Canadian  exporters  with  view  to  representation. 
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149.  Salmon  for  West  Africa. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  West  African  merchants  are  inter- 
ested as  buyers  in  chum  salmon  in  Impound  tall  tins  for  the  West  African  trade.  Quotations 
c.i.f.  West  African  ports  or  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

150.  Canned  Salmon. — Amsterdam  concern  desires  to  establish  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  canned  salmon. 

151.  Tallow,  Animal  Fats,  and  Milk  Powder.— Prices  c.i.f.  Jamaica  have  been  requested 
on  these  products. 

Miscellaneous 

152.  Gramophone  Records. — Lisbon  firm  are  interested  in  establishing  •  agency  with 
Canadian  firm  for  gramophone  records. 

153.  Gramophone  Machine  Parts. — Lisbon  firm  would  like  to  establish  an  agency  in 
gramophone  machine  parts  complete  for  local  manufacture.  Prices  -c.i.f.  Lisbon  should  be 
given. 

154.  Hardware  and  Building  Materials. — A  Liverpool  firm,  at  present  distributing  a 
line  of  goods  selling  to  the  building  industry  and  the  heavier  branches  of  the  hardware  trade, 
are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  allied  lines  generally  sold  to 
such  trades. 

155.  Non-ferrous  Ores,  Minerals,  etc. — A  London  firm  of  metal  and  mineral  importers 
and  distributors  are  desirous  of  forming  a  connection  with  a  responsible  Canadian  resident 
firm  who  would  purchase  ores,  minerals,  and  residues  upon  their  behalf. 

156.  Dressed  Poultry. — An  agent  in  Liverpool,  with  good  connections  among  large 
buyers  throughout  the  North  of  England,  and  having  extensive  experience  in  the  handling 
of  imported  poultry,  is  open  to  represent,  on  a  commission  basis,  Canadian  exporters  seeking 
a  connection  on  this  market. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  March  15;  Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23;  Canadian 
Planter,  April  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Salacia,  March  8;   Carmia,  April  5 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Montclare,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  8;  Lord  Antrim,  March  4;  Kenbane 
Head,  March  12;  Cardigan  Head,  March  28— all  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  14. 

To  Glasgow. — Montclare,  March  8;  Bolingbroke,  March  16;  Melita,  March  21;  Minne- 
dosa,  April  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  8. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  8;  Montroyal,  March  15;  Montrose,  March  22; 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line, 
March  9. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  8;  Beaverburn,  March  15;  Beaverdale,  March  22; 
Beaverbrae,  March  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13;  Canadian 
Spinner,  March  23;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  7;  Manchester  Producer,  March  21; 
Manchester  Regiment,  April  4 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  March  14;  Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  March  12;  Carrigan  Head,  March  28— both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  March  20, 
To  Bordeaux. — Labelle  County,  County  Line,  March  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  March  8;  Metagama,  March  14;  Beaverdale,  March  22 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  County  Line,  March  20.. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Vallemare,  March  10;  Valreale,  March  20 — both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Labelle  County,  March  14;  Tananger,  March  15;  Kings  County, 
March  28 — all  County  Line. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  13;  Lady  Drake, 
March  27 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  7;  Hedrum,  March  7;  a  steamer, 
March  21 ;  a  steamer,  April  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  16. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  March  11  and  April  4;  Regina,  March  25— both  White  Star  Line; 
Andania,  March  4;  Antonia,  March  18— both  Cunard  Line;  Newfoundland,  March  6;  Ince- 
more,  March  27 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Aurania,  March  11;  Ascania,  April  l--both  Cunard  Line;  Nortonian, 
March  4;  Missouri,  March  18;  Megantic,  March  25 — all  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  8;  Manchester  Producer,  March  23 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Havre. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  11. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  March  20. 

To  Australlan  Ports. — Trewyn,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  March  15;  Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  March  31. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  March  25. 

To.  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  March  5  and  19;  Newfoundland,  March  6  and  15 — 
both  Furness  Line  ;  Nerissa,  March  5  and  19  and  April  2;  Silvia,  March  12  and  March  26 — 
both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  March  8  and  22;  Sambro,  March  16  and  March  30— both 
Farauhar  SS. ;  Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  March  9;  Incemore,  Furness  Line, 
March  27. 

To  South  and  Whst  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  16  and  30. 
To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  —  Sambro,  March  16  and  30;  Farnorth,  March  8  and  22— both 
Farquhar  SS. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras —Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  March  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  8;  Lady  Hawkins, 
March  22 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion,  March  14  and  28. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  March  6  and  April  3;  Caledonia, 
March  20— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  March  14;  Canadian  Volunteer,  March  28 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  March  9;  Empress  of  Russia,  March  30. — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Alabama  Maru,  March  5;  Arizona 
Maru,  March  26 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  March  25;  Africa 
Maru,  April  7 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Texas,  March  5;  Alaska,  March  28 — 
both  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rilalto, 
March  6 ;  Fella,  April  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  March  14;  Loch  Monar,  March 
29;  Nebraska,  April  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  March  9;  Pacific  Reliance,  March  23;  Pacific  Exporter, 
April  6 — all  Furness  (Pacific),  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Gaasterdyk,  March  10;  Eemdyk. 
March  31 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  ,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
Westfal-Larsen  Line,  April  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Oakbank,  Feb./March;  Cedarbank,  March  15;  a  steamer, 
March/ April;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban, 
Lourenco  Marques) —  all  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

To  Australia — Swanley,  Feb./March;  Brynje,  April/May  (for  Sydney) — both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  NFLD.-^Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColI,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos 
Aires.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Terri- 
tory includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bo- 
livia and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Bane,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.   R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai 
Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Nuai.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancomu. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasinan.  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett.  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand.  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott.  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.  Liver- 
pool. (Teriitory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land. Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian, 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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MR.  STEVENS'   VISIT   TO   TORONTO   AND  HAMILTON 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  South  Africa  and  who  has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  new 
office  which  is  to  be  opened  in  Lima,  Peru,  is  at  present  in  Toronto  and  he  will 
be  in  Hamilton  during  the  week  from  March  18  to  23.  Firms  desiring  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Stevens  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto,  or  with  Lieut-Colonel 
A.  P.  Healey,  managing  secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamilton. 

FLOUR  TRADE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  January  21,  1929. — The  Middle  East  is  one  part  of  the  world  into 
which  very  little  Canadian  flour  seems  to  find  its  way. 

Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  which  have  done  so  much  to  increase  Canada's 
export  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  little  known  in  British  Malaya,  Siam, 
Indo-China,  or  Java.  Australian  soft  wheat  flour  is  well  known  and  controls 
the  market.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  wheat  consumers  in 
these  rice-consuming  countries.  There  is,  however,  a  fairly  considerable  trade 
capable  of  development.  The  statistics  which  follow  show  that  flour  consump- 
tion is  on  the  increase,  due  to  the  growing  Chinese  population  and  an  increasing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  native  for  wheat  bread.    The  native  trade,  however, 
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can  grow  only  in  direct  ratio  as  his  wealth  increases ;  ordinarily  he  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  bread;  price'  is  the  all-controlling  factor.  In  fact,  in  considering 
the  market  for  foodstuffs  of  any  kind  for  the  Middle  East  it  is  the  native  and 
Chinese  purchasing  power  which  must  be  considered  as  the  European  trade  is 
infinitesimal. 

BRITISH  MALAYA 

Singapore,  the  main  port  and  city  in  Malaya,  is  not  nearly  so  large  a  flour 
importing  and  redistribution  centre  as  Hong  Kong.  After  Australian  flour, 
Hong  Kong  tranships  Chinese,  and  possibly  some  lower  grades  of  Canadian 
flour.  Flour  from  Japan  and  the  United  States  is  imported  direct.  British  India, 
which  owing  to  her  geographical  situation  is  quite  an  important  factor  governing 
imports,  ranked  second  in  1927.  Singapore  is  between  Australia  and  India  so 
far  as  flour  shipments  are  concerned,  and  it  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
has  little  available  for  export  that  the  former  holds  so  strong  a  place. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  the  colony,  principally  through  Singapore, 
for  the  ten  months  ended  October,  1928,  amounted  to  45,678  tons,  valued  at 
$6,049,467  (Straits). 

Comparative  figures  for  1925,  1926,  and  1927  with  main  supplying  countries 
are  as  follows: — 

British  Malaya  Flour  Imports 

1925  1926  1927 

Value  Value  Value 

Quantities    (Straits    Quantities    (Straits     Quantities  (Straits 


Country  Tons  Dollar)  Tons  Dollar)  Tons  Dollar) 

Canada   5  630  174  26,465  303  38,852 

Australia   36,122  5,663,748  35,110  5,530,835  44,831  6,317,184 

India   2,798  452,736  2,933  486,080  3,162  496,605 

Hong  Kong   2,424  400,011  3,485  561,118  1,446  242,533 

China   3,782  595,427  2,854  400,996  2,257  308,018 

Japan   2,980  467,412  3,265  470,703  1,916  244,270 

United  States  ....  10  2,500  1,558  235,269  2,989  417,870 

Other  countries.    ..  259  49,521  165  28,189  157  25,426 


Total   48,380       7,631,985       49,544       7,739,655       57,061  8,090,758 


The  above  figures  show  a  steady  general  increase  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value  since  1925.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  1928  will  show  a  slight  decrease 
compared  with  1927.  Canada's  share  of  these  imports  is  increasing,  and  1928 
will  probably  show  a  still  further  increase,  as  also  will  those  from  the  United 
States.  Imports  from  Japan  in  1927  fell  off  over  1,000  tons,  and  the  present 
Chinese  boycott  against  Japan,  which  has  been  very  severe  in  Malaya,  will 
result  in  a  still  further  decrease  for  the  year  1928. 

SITUATION  IN  DUTCH  BAST  INDIES 

In  Java  much  the  same  situation  as  in  Malaya  prevails.  The  market  is  at 
present  relatively  small,  for  the  bulk  of  the  population  lives  on  rice,  which  in 
addition  to  the  domestic  supply  is  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Burma, 
Saigon,  and  Siam.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  Malaya  and  Java. 
At  the  present  time  Malaya  imports  more  flour  than  Java,  but  the  latter  country 
is  the  greater  potential  field.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  this  prosperous 
island  with  its  35,000,000  to  40,000,000  inhabitants  leaves  Malaya  far  behind 
in  flour  consumption. 

Wheat  flour  imports  into  Java  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November, 
1928,  already  show  an  increase  of  over  2,000,000  kilograms  compared  with  the 
total  for  1927.   Quantities,  values,  and  main  supplying  countries  follow: — 
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Java  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour 

11  Months 

1926  1927  1928 

Quantities     Value      Quantities     Value      Quantities  Value 
Country  in  Kg.     in  Guilders     in  Kg.     in  Guilders     in  Kg.     in  Guilders 

Australia   31,345,741    5,903,044    35,337,313    6,653,755    37,557,820  7,070,790 

Japan   3,238,521      610,053     1,448,171      272,674     2,033,653  382,211 

China   1,570,404      295,809      1,046,213      197,035        168,400  31,686 

Hong  Kong   206,740        38,951         11,225  2,114   

Other    countries    .  .        124,950        24,076         99,934        20,881        355,624  71,034 


Total   36,486,356    6,871,933    37,942,856    7,146,459    40,115,497  7,555,721 

Tons        Dollars       Tons         Dollars       Tons  Dollars 
Equals  in  tons  and  $         40,135    2,748,773         41,824    2,880,023         44,207  3,022,388 


No  imports  from  Canada  are  recorded,  though  a  steady  increase  in  total 
imports  of  flour  has  been  made  during  1926,  1927,  and  1928.  Australia  is  again 
the  chief  source  of  supply.  Imports  from  Japan,  which  during  1926  fell  to  less 
than  half  those  for  1925,  recovered  half  a  million  kilograms  in  1928.  As  in 
Malaya,  imports  from  China  have  shown  a  steady  decline  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  giving  way  principally  to  Australia,  which  has  registered  the  largest 
increase. 

INDO-CHINA 

Canada  ships  a  few  miscellaneous  commodities  to  Indo-China,  including 
flour,  but  imports  are  small.  Transhipment  is  made  at  Hong  Kong,  from  which 
small  steamers  maintain  a  weekly  service.  Even  through  Hong  Kong  agents  it 
should  be  possible  for  Canadian  millers  to  obtain  a  much  larger  share  of  Indo- 
China's  flour  trade.  The  market  at  present  is  held  by  Australian  millers,  though 
American  flour  is  well  in  evidence. 

The  chief  demand  is  for  second-grade  flour.  Very  little  No.  1  is  sold  in 
Indo-China,  although  occasional  small  shipments  of  the  best  Canadian  hard 
wheat  flour  are  imported  for  blending  purposes. 

SIAM 

The  bulk  of  the  flour  imports  reach  Siam  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore, 
while  a  certain  amount  comes  in  direct  from  Australia.  Comparatively  little' 
Canadian  flour  has  penetrated  to  this  market,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  Hong  Kong  shipments  consist  of  Canadian  flour. 

Imports  of  flour  into  Siam  for  the  fiscal  year  (ending  March  31)  1928 
increased  by  800,000  kg.  (881  tons)  in  quantity  and  115,000  Baht  in  value,  or 
$50,600.  Australia  and  Japan  both  registered  considerable  increases  during  the 
same  year.  Flour  imports  from  Hong  Kong  fell  off  by  1,000,000  kg.,  while 
imports  from  Penang,  in  Malaya,  increased.  This  indicates  that  flour  imports 
from  India  have  been  increasing. 

PRICES 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1928  the  price  of  flour  in  Java  has  been  very 
unsatisfactory.  Several  large  importers  have  been  disposing  of  stocks  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  at  cost  price  in  many  cases,  to  liquidate  their  holdings  for 
fear  of  a  radical  reduction  in  price  by  the  Australian  millers.  This,  however, 
as  was  stated  by  one  importer,  is  only  a  passing  phase  and  prices  will  gradually 
come  back  to  normal. 

A  recent  sale  of  500  tons  Australian  flour  was  made  at  £12,  or  sav  $58.32, 
per  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Batavia.  The  lowest  quotation  the  Trade  Commissioner 
had  on  file  was  $5.40  per  barrel  for  bakers'  patent  grade,  f.o.b.  Vancouver.  With 
freight  and  transhipment  charges  added  it  was  estimated  that  the  Canadian 
quotation  would  be  nearly  £13,  or  say  $63.18,  per  2,000  pounds  c.i.f. 

If  a  direct  sailing  from  Vancouver  to  Java  or  Singapore  was  available,  a 
saving  of  about  $2.75  per  ton  would  be  effected.    This  is  based  on  a  quoted 
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through  rate  of  $5.50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  a  direct  sailing,  while  with 
transhipment  at  Hong  Kong  a  rate  of  $8.25  applies.  The  difference  is  quite 
sufficient  to  lose  trade  in  this  country  of  keen  competition  and  low  prices. 

Autumn  quotations  in  Indo-China  were,  in  Canadian  currency,  $1.59  per 
bag  for  Japanese  flour,  and  for  Australian  $69.86  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  both 
quotations  c.i.f.  Saigon. 

DUTY  ON  FLOUR 

The  tariff  in  Malaya  varies,  but  the  largest  quantity  by  far  enters  by  way 
of  Singapore,  and  as  this  city  is  a  free  port  no  difficulties  are  met  with. 

In  Java  there  is  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  applies 
to  the  entire  Netherlands  East  Indies.  There  are  also  statistical  duties  and 
landing  charges  amounting  to  another  2  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  flour  in  Siam  is  5  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  value. 

In  Indo-China  there  is  a  scale  of  duties  depending  on  the  gluten  content 
of  the  flour.  One  hundred  kilograms  gross  weight  with  a  gluten  content  of 
30  per  cent  or  less  pays  a  duty  of  11  francs;  on  a  gluten  content  of  30  to  40 
per  cent,  13-50  francs  is  levied;  while  flour  containing  over  40  per  cent  gluten 
content  pays  a  duty  of  16  francs  per  100  kilograms.  There  are  extra  duties 
imposed  on  cotton  sacks  amounting  to  57  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  above 
duties  are  subject  to  a  coefficient,  which  was  reported  last  December  to  be  3-4. 

SHIPPING 

Two  trial  shipments  made  to  Singapore  some  time  ago  disclosed  the  follow- 
ing facts.  Price  is  the  main  factor,  and  the  Canadian  product  is  generally 
competitive  if  freight  rates  do  not  handicap.  The  flour  should  be  packed  in 
cotton  bags  17J  by  27  inches,  49  pounds  to  a  bag.  In  making  a  shipment  it  is 
important  that  5  per  cent  of  empty  bags  should  be  included,  the  name  of  the 
importer  to  be  on  the  ba^s.  Shipments  to  be  made  within,  say,  ten  days,  if 
cabling  an  offer,  as  the  proximity  of  India  and  Australia  results  in  frequent 
market  fluctuations.  In  this  respect  the  flour  mills  must  assure  themselves, 
through  the  transportation  companies,  that  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  within 
so  many  days. 

If  shipment  is  made  to  Java,  a  fast  service  can  be  obtained  by  shipping 
via  San  Francisco  on  the  Kerr  Line  which  maintains  a  direct  monthly  service 
to  Java. 

Shipment  to  Singapore,  Siam  and  Indo-China  should  be  preferably  by 
Canadian  Pacific  for  transhipment  at  Hong  Kong. 

Brands  or  sketches  of  trade  marks  should  always  be  submitted  to  distributor 
or  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia  before  making  a  shipment  as 
some  may  not  be  saleable  at  any  price. 

CANADIAN  FLOUR  COMPARED 

One  importer  of  flour  in  Singapore  states  that  the  Australian  flour  has  a 
very  much  higher  starch  content,  which  appears  to  have  a  decided  bearing  on 
the  life  of  the  flour  in  these  latitudes.  The  average  life  of  Canadian  flour  has 
been  placed  by  one  firm  at  four  to  five  weeks  before  weevils  develop,  as  com- 
pared with  eight  weeks  for  the  Australian  product.  This  is  due  to  the  humidity 
of  the  climate. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  weevils  may  possibly  breed  from  the  sewing 
pleats  of  the  bags. 

Canadian  flour  is  slightly  darker  in  colour  than  the  Australian,  to  which 
the  Chinese  are  accustomed.  The  Australian  millers  bleach  their  flour  either 
single  or  double  bleaching,  in  order  to  secure  approval  by  the  Chinese  who  like 
a  snow-white  colour. 
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The  great  inducement  for  them  to  purchase  Canadian  flour  is  its  higher 
gluten  content.  This  higher  gluten  content  enables  a  baker  to  get  a  larger 
number  of  loaves  out  of  two  similar  quantities  of  flour. 

CONCLUSION 

Having  established  themselves  so  successfully  in  the  Hong  Kong  market, 
Canadian  flour  exporters  should  now  make  a  more  determined  effort  to  get  a 
large  share  of  the  flour  trade  in  the  Middle  East,  which  for  1928  will  amount  to 
roughly  150,000  tons.   Canada's  share  up  to  the  present  has  been  extremely  low. 

Several  bakers  in  Batavia  have  already  intimated  that  they  are  using 
American  hard  wheat  flour  in  increasing  quantities  for  mixing  with  the  soft 
Australian  grades. 

This  office  is  in  touch  with  several  importers  who  are  interested  in  securing 
a  connection  for  Canadian  flour.  This  interest,  however,  only  becomes  active 
when  the  price  is  competitive  with  that  of  Australia. 

Two  Canadian  companies  are  already  represented  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  one  at  least  has  secured  some  fine  orders,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
representative  in  Java. 

First  of  all,  however,  before  attempting  to  secure  a  connection,  a  com- 
petitive price  must  be  quoted,  and  this  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  a  direct 
steamship  service.  Even  were  that  available,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  the  present  rate  on  flour  from  Australia,  according  to  local  importers, 
leaves  room  for  reduced  freight  rates  by  the  shipping  lines  carrying  the 
Australian  product. 

If  any  Canadian  mill  with  a  competitive  price,  and  a  bleached  flour  that 
will  keep  in  this  hot  moist  climate,  will  send  samples  and  brands  to  this  office, 
the  Trade  Commissioner  will  be  glad  to  recommend  reliable  distributors  in  the 
various  markets  of  this  territory. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  22,  1929. — Although  the  present  year  is  still  young, 
several  events  of  interest  have  already  occurred.  The  majority  are  of  a  favour- 
able nature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  foreign  trade  returns  for  January  disclose  a  notable 
improvement  under  all  categories.  Imports  in  comparison  with  January,  1928. 
rose  by  £16,000,000,  or  practically  16  per  cent,  and  a  specially  favourable  point 
is  that  half  of  this  growth  relates  to  raw  materials  for  use  in  United  Kingdom 
factories.  Exports  of  British  products  similarly  went  up  by  £7,000,000,  and 
approximately  the  same  percentage.  The  advance  is,  moreover,  largely  con- 
tributed by  wholly  manufactured  goods. 

Further,  the  increases  both  as  regards  imports  and  exports  attain  almost 
the  same  figures  when  they  are  compared  with  similar  returns  for  the  previous 
month  of  December.  Conceding  that  the  trade  returns  accredited  to  any  par- 
ticular month  are  to  some  extent  a  question  of  bookkeeping,  this  position  is 
giving  satisfaction  as  confirming  the  general  opinion  that  trade  is  steadily 
improving. 

Official  labour  returns,  moreover,  indicate  a  fall  in  unemployment  during 
the  past  six  weeks  which  totals  175,000. 

Additional  industrial  and  commercial  amalgamations  are  taking  place.  The 
most  noticeable  announcement  is  the  registration  of  the  Lancashire  Cotton  Cor- 
poration, Limited,  to  the  formation  of  which  reference  was  made  in  the  annual 
trade  review,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  preliminary  financial  and  other  hind- 
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ranees  have  been  overcome.  The  development  has  a  vital  bearing  upon  the 
future  of  the  great  cotton  industry,  because  it  is  understood  that  the  corpora- 
tion expect  to  take  over  nearly  100  mills  representing  about  8,000,000  spindles. 
The  main  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  reorganization  and  concentration  into  a 
single  body  of  interests  which  were  previously  independent  and  competitive.  It 
is  hoped  thereby  to  effect  economies  and  improvements  which  will  place  the 
industry  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  recapturing  the  export  trade  in 
cottons  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  Britain's  bulwarks. 

A  less  satisfactory  occurrence  is  the  hitch  in  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  full  understanding  between  employers 
and  employees.  It  should  be  recorded  that  what  is  generally  described  as  the 
"  Melchett-Turner  Conference,"  in  which  representative  masters  and  men  have 
been  participating,  issued  last  July  an  interim  report  advocating  the  adoption 
of  a  number  of  conciliatory  measures,  and  notably  the  setting  up  of  a  National 
Industrial  Council.  Although  these  proposals  were  adopted  by  a  large  majority 
at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  held  in  September,  the  two  important  bodies  which 
represent  the  employers  have  required  a  much  longer  time  to  make  up  their 
minds.  The  views  of  the  employers  now  announced  justify  the  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness caused  by  unexpected  delay.  According  to  the  statement  now  made,  the 
National  Confederation  of  Employers'  Organizations  and  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries,  while  issuing  an  invitation  to  the  General  Trade  Union 
Council  to  meet  them  for  the  purpose  of  joint  examination  and  discussion  ol 
matters  of  common  interest  to  British  industry,  and  expressing  their  desire  for 
industrial  peace  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  in  industries  generally,  are 
unable  to  accept  the  interim  report.  This  decision  has  created  general  dis- 
appointment and  some  anxiety,  because  the  whole  fabric  of  reorganization  and 
rationalization  of  British  industry  and  trade,  which  is  expected  to  inaugurate  a 
new  period  of  prosperity,  is  based  upon  the  adoption  of  a  better  and  complete 
understanding  between  capital  and  labour. 

It  may  be  and  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  taken  place  is  merely  an  incident 
in  the  progress  of  negotiations,  and  not  an  actual  hitch.  In  any  «.fise,  the  way 
still  remains  open  for  a  fuller  and  complete  discussion  of  the  many  problem* 
which  were  dealt  with  in  a  preliminary  manner  by  the  Melchett-Turner  Con- 
ference. 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  TRADE  BALANCE  SHEET 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  22,  1929. — If  only  for  the  reason  that  the  United  King- 
dom must  purchase  from  abroad  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  required  for  its 
population  of  45,000,000  and  considerable  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  its 
manufactures,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  country  must 
always  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  exports. 

It  is,  however,  universally  recognized  that  the  real  situation  cannot,  be 
determined  from  a  mere  comparison  of  the  published  statistics  of  import  and 
export  trade.  The  outstanding  economic  and  commercial  position  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  due  not  only  to  actual  trading  transactions,  but  to  a  variety  of  ser- 
vices which  the  country  has  for  many  years  rendered  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  notably  in  transportation  and  investments  in  overseas  countries. 

As,  however,  the  value  of  these  services — or,  as  they  are  usually  described, 
"  invisible  exports" — not  only  fluctuate  annually,  but  being  to  a  certain  degree 
a  question  of  estimate,  cannot  be  issued  in  the  form  of  definite  statistics,  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  British  Government  for  some  years  past  to  issue,  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  the  annual  returns  of  overseas  trade  and  as  soon  as 
the  items  can  be  collected,  a  balance  sheet  indicating  the  approximate  position 
for  the  calender  year  just  concluded. 
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The  trade  figures  were  published  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  dealt  with  in 
our  review  of  the  trade  of  1928. 

Last  night  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  public  the  supple- 
mentary statement  referred  to. 

The  actual  trade  returns  showed  that  the  so-called  "  adverse  balance  "  or 
excess  of  the  value  of  imports  over  that  of  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £359,500,000. 

According,  however,  to  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  President,  the  value  of 
"  invisible  exports  "  during  the  same  period  aggregated  no  less  than  £508,000,000, 
and  upon  this  basis  the  actual  result  is  a  credit  balance  of  £149,500,000  instead 
of  a  debit  item  of  £359,000,000. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  his  statement  in  tabular 
form,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  table  appears  to  provide  the  clearest  indication 
of  the  situation.  It  was  explained  that  although  practically  all  the  items  included 
under  the  description  "  invisible  exports  "  must  be  to  some  extent  estimated,  the 
figure  associated  with  each  item  had  only  been  arrived  at  after  the  most  thorough 
search  and  consideration  by  Government  and  public  experts. 

Visible  Trade 

In  Millions  of  £ 


Imports  of  merchandise   1,196.9 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie   58.0 

Total  imports   1,254.9  f 

Exports  of  merchandise   843.7  ) 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie   51.7 

Total  exports   895.4 

Debit  balance   359.5 

Invisible  Exports 

Excess  of  government  receipts  from  oversea   13.0 

Net  national  shipping  income   130.0 

Oversea  investments   285.0 

Receipts  from  short  interest  and  commissions   65.0 

Other  net  miscellaneous  receipts   15.0 

Total   508.0 

Net  credit  balance   149.5 


CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1928 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  12,  1929.— There  is  little  doubt  that  Scotland  is  harder 
hit  by  the  trade  depression,  continued  although  lightened,  than  England,  for  the 
reason  that  Scotland's  material  well-being  is  more  closely  bound  up  with  the 
great  heavy  industries,  like  those  of  the  Clyde  and  district,  than  is  that  of 
England.  Agriculture  is  in  a  bad  way,  the  coalfields  are  in  a  still  more  desperate 
plight,  the  iron  and  steel  industries  are  still  languishing;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  prospects  for  shipbuilding  and  engineering  seem  quite  hopeful.  There  has 
certainly  been  some  general  advance  since  1927,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
banking  reports  which  are  outlined  below. 

BANKING 

Banking  deposits,  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  trade,  in  1928  showed  a  distinct 
increase  over  1927 — in  which  year  the  deposits  of  £4,000,000  dropped  in  1926 
during  the  great  strike,  were  almost  entirely  regained.   The  increase  figures  at 
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£728,000.  The  loans  on  stocks  and  advances  on  current  and  credit  accounts 
show  the  large  increase  of  £5,942,000.  But  in  this  connection  the  increase  in 
advances  on  current  and  credit  accounts  is  almost  five  times  that  of  the  loans 
on  stocks. 

For  the  unusually  long  period  of  over  three  years  most  of  the  Scottish  bank 
rates  have  remained  unchanged,  the  highest  charge  for  borrowed  money  having 
been  6  per  cent,  thereby  creating  confidence  and  stability.  In  pre-war  times 
rates  were  freely  altered  to  suit  the  necessities  of  foreign  trade  and  the  flow  of 
gold  to  and  from  the  country.  In  those  times  the  borrower  had  to  attempt  to 
forecast  rate  fluctuations — several  in  the  course  of  a  year — and  sometimes  cover- 
ing a  range  of  as  much  as  3i  per  cent. 

The  year  was  noteworthy  in  banking  circles  through  the  inauguration  by 
the  Scottish  banks  of  a  savings  bank  system. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  MARINE  ENGINEERING 

Increasing  confidence  among  shipowners  in  the  demands  of  ocean  transport- 
in  1029  is  shown  by  the  decided  improvement  in  the  outlook  in  Clyde  shipbuilding 
and  marine  engineering.  The  numerous  contracts  placed  with  Clyde  shipbuilders 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1928  will  certainly  result  in  a  comparatively  large  amount 
of  employment  in  the  yards  and  engine  shops  during  the  coming  spring.  The 
smooth  working  of  the  industrial  machine  as  a  result  of  the  improved  relation- 
ships now  existing  between  employers  and  men  is  materially  assisting  to  restore 
prosperity  to  this  great  industry,  the  most  important  in  Scotland,  and  in  its  class 
the  greatest  in  the  world. 

The  inflow  of  orders  to  Clyde  yards  has  of  late  been  exceeding  the  output 
of  finished  work,  so  that  the  yards  are  filling  up  rapidly,  and  in  consequence  the 
feeling  in  shipbuilding  circles  is  more  optimistic  than  for  five  or  six  years.  While 
it  is  not  anticipated  that  1929  will  be  a  record  year — 1913  still  holds  that  honour 
— it  will  probably  run  it  close,  and  in  any  case  it  will  be  one  of  pronounced 
activity. 

In  1928  the  output  was  604,000  tons — the  largest  in  any  year  since  1920 — 
as  compared  with  the  record  of  756,000  tons  in  1913.  The  Clyde  easily  main- 
tained its  lead  over  all  other  shipbuilding  areas  in  the  world  in  tonnage  com- 
pleted, as  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  easily  led  all  other  countries. 

The  Clyde's  output  was  241  vessels  of  604.000  tons,  and  the  four  ship- 
building centres  of  Scotland  338  vessels  of  669,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the 
562  vessels  of  827,000  tons  of  the  nine  shipbuilding  districts  of  England. 
Launchings  in  Belfast  aggregated  78,000  tons.  The  rest  of  the  world  launched 
1,476  vessels  of  1^653,000  tons.  In  tonnage  therefore  Great  Britain  produced 
nearly  as  much  as  the  outside  world. 

While  the  above  figures  show  a  great  activity  in  the  Clyde  yards,  employ- 
ment was  by  no  means  provided  for  all  the  men  associated  with  the  industry,  and 
unemployment  was,  and  remains,  acute.  There  is  authority  for  the  view  that 
the  industry  will  never  again  provide  work  for  its  pre-war  number  of  men.  With 
a  decreased  demand  from  abroad,  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  warship 
building,  and  the  fuller  use  of  mechanical  appliances,  even  the  great  tonnage 
of  1913  could  not  have  employed  all  the  men  at  present  available.  Indeed,  the 
feverish  extension  of  yards  and  increase  of  personnel  for  war  purposes  are 
responsible  for  the  present  surplus  of  shipbuilding  equipment  and  of  labour,  and 
it  will  be  some  years  before  these  are  reduced  to  a  position  of  economic  stability. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

In  comparison  with  the  condition  of  this  industry  in  other  steel-making 
countries,  the  steel  manufacturing  firms  in  the  West  of  Scotland  have  had  a  dis- 
appointing year,  and  the  depression  in  the  trade  has  not  yet  lifted.    Orders  for 
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material  for  vessels  under  construction  were  not  sufficient  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  all  the  rolling  mills,  added  to  which  there  was  a  poor  demand  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Various  measures,  however — some  long  foreseen  as  necessary 
— are  beginning  to  be  put  into  effect,  and  conditions  over  which  British  steel 
makers  have  no  control — for  example,  on  the  Continent — is  less  unfavourable 
than  was  the  case  recently. 

The  first  of  these  measures,  the  rebate  scheme,  was  put  into  effect  in  Sep- 
tember last  by  the  steel  makers,  and  offers  substantial  inducements  in  the  way 
of  rebates  to  British  consumers  confining  their  purchases  to  British  makers. 
The  shipbuilding  industry  is  participating  largely  in  the  scheme,  which  is 
understood  to  be  resulting  in  the  increased  business  anticipated.  Then  again, 
the  Government's  Derating  Bill,  while  not  to  be  in  full  operation  until  October 
of  this  year,  has  already  been  applied  in  the  direction  of  reduced  transport 
charges  which  are  of  decided  help  to  the  steel  industry.  This  bill  reduces  the 
local  rates  or  taxes — one  of  the  heaviest  items  of  overhead  charges  industry  has 
to  bear — to  25  per  cent  of  the  rates  levied  by  the  local  authority  (in  Glasgow, 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow)  on  productive  industries.  The  remaining  75  per 
cent  due  to  the  local  authority  is  to  be  made  good  by  the  Government  through 
funds  obtained  by  a  general  tax  on  motor  spirit.  The  amount  of  reduction  in 
the  transport  charges  is  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  railways  from  the  same 
fund.  In  short,  the  users  of  petrol  (gasolene)  are  being  taxed  to  help  productive 
industry.  Again,  a  further  step  towards  the  unification  of  the  steel  industry 
took  place  in  the  shape  of  a  closer  working  arrangement  between  the  manufac- 
turers in  respect  of  export  sales.   Developments  are  expected. 

In  respect  of  Continental  competition,  the  costs  of  production  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  have  shown  a  steady  upward  tendency,  most  pronounced 
in  Germany,  and  this  has  eased  the  position  here,  not  only  in  the  home  market 
but  for  the  export  trade  on  which  British  steel  makers  have  mainly  to  rely. 

While  time  is  necessary  before  the  full  benefits  of  the  various  factors 
operating  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  steel  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  felt,  a 
more  hopeful  feeling  than  for  some  years  rules  to-day,  and  in  a  branch  of 
industry  upon  which,  as  much  as  upon  any  other  of  the  heavy  industries,  this 
country  is  dependent  for  prosperity. 

COAL 

The  coal  industry  in  Scotland  has  probably  never  had  a  more  unfortunate 
year,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which  long  stoppages  of  work  occurred 
through  strikes  or  lockouts,  than  1928.  The  statistics  of  employment  forcibly 
illustrate  the  position.  In  1913  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  Scottish 
coal  fields  was  140,000;  in  1927  (November),  113,000;  and  a' year  later,  92,000. 

Schemes  of  various  kinds  have  been  put  into  force  in  different  coal  fields 
throughout  the  country,  differing  in  detail  but  all  having  the  same  objective — 
to  establish  a  reasonable  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  While  this 
objective  may  not  have  been  attained  to  the  degree  hoped  for,  the  co-operation 
and  compromises  between  owners  necessary  to  organize  these  limited  schemes 
will  probably  lead  gradually  to  more  ambitious  agreements  in  the  direction  of 
amalgamation,  and  consequent  reduction  of  production  and  selling  costs. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  coal  industry  is  the  increasing  interest 
that  is  being  shown  in  the  many  inventions  for  low-temperature  carbonization, 
which  if  generally  adopted  would  turn  the  production  of  coal  into  a  chemical 
industry.  The  raw  coal  now  burned  in  millions  of  homes,  and  under  thousands  of 
boilers,  would  be  transformed  at  these  carbonization  plants  into  a  smokeless 
fuel,  and  into  the  valuable  chemical  constituents  which  now  go  up  the  chimney 
in  smoke.  The  application  of  a  proved  economic  system  of  low-temperature 
carbonization  is  believed  in  many  quarters  to  be  the  solution  of  the  coal  trade 
problem,  and  would  not  only  place  that  industry  on  its  feet,  cheapen  fuel  and 
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clean  the  air  of  the  great  cities  of  smoke,  grime  and  fog,  but  would  produce 
many  valuable  chemical  products  and  the  oil  and  motor  spirit  now  imported 
from  foreign  countries. 

Great  attention  is  now  also  being  paid  to  the  possible  economic  use  of  pul- 
verized fuel  in  place  of  hand-fired  coal,  and  rapid  advance  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  experiments  carried  out.  A  general  use  of  pulverized  fuel  would 
retard  the  use  of  oil-fired  boilers  and  the  internal  combustion  engine  for  marine 
purposes,  and  the  coal  mines  would  benefit. 

TEXTILES 

The  West  of  Scotland  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people  with  the 
heavy  industries  of  coal,  shipbuilding,  iron  and  steel,  and  engineering;  it  is  not 
so  generally  recognized  the  great  part  the  textile  industries  of  that  area  play  in 
employment  and  prosperity.  For  instance,  there  are  the  great  thread  mills  of 
Paisley,  known  throughout  the  world;  the  Turkey  red  industry  which  is  an 
amalgamation  of  the  three  leading  firms;  the  calico  printing  combine;  the  new 
industry  of  artificial  silk  which  has  gained  a  foothold  in  the  district;  and  the 
important  carpet  industry,  a  century  old.  Taken  as  a  whole  these  industries 
have  done  quite  well  during  the  past  few  years,  and  one  or  two — carpet  manu- 
facturing for  instance — have  been  exceedingly  busy. 

The  jute  trade,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  centre,  experienced  a  better  year 
in  1928  than  for  some  time  back,  and  both  spinners  and  manufacturers  were 
working  their  machinery  to  capacity.  The  activity  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
has  been  mainly  due  to  the  unexpected  demands  of  the  markets  of  North  and 
South  America,  which  usually  fill  their  requirements  from  the  Calcutta  mills. 
Price  was  the  deciding  factor. 

Northern  Ireland 

LINEN 

The  year  1928  was  a  strenuous  and  hazardous  year  for  the  linen  industry 
in  Ulster.  Exports  totalled  67,070,000  square  yards  valued  at  £5,036,000— a 
decline  from  1927  of  nearly  7,000,000  square  yards.  The  struggle  to  retain  its 
position  in  the  face  of  its  rivals — such  as  cotton  and  artificial  silk — will  be 
realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  the  250,688,000  square  yards 
exported  in  1913.  Sailcloth  or  canvas  is  one  oi  the  few  sections  in  which  trade 
was  above  the  1913  standard,  and  for  1928  was  three  times  as  high  (14,316,000 
square  yards  as  against  4.700,000).  This  industry  is  considerably  hampered 
by  the  existence  of  the  foreign  flax  monopoly,  which  controls  prices  of  this  raw 
material,  and  these  are  exorbitantly  high. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  best  cust^v  r  for  Irish  linen,  taking  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  British  Dominions  took  over  27  per  cent. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Shipbuilding  is  the  leading  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  after  linen  manu- 
facture, and  in  common  with  the  other  shipbuilding  centres  in  Great  Britain  has 
had  a  much  better  year  than  in  1927.  The  output  of  tonnage  was  78,500  as 
against  11,200  in  the  previous  year.  This  improvement  would  have  been  more 
striking  but  for  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  closing  of  Workman. 
Clark  &  Company's  establishment  and  its  reopening  by  the  new  organization 
which  has  taken  over  the  property.  This  company  alone  has  booked  orders 
approximating  to  75,000  tons.  The  program  of  Harland  &  Wolff  includes  vessels 
of  the  highest  class — for  instance,  a  60,000-ton  ship,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
for  the  White  Star  Line — and  many  other  large  vessels,  which  together  will  give 
a  large  output  for  1929.   The  prospects  for  this  year  are  therefore  very  bright. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN  TRADE  REVIEW 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  9,  1929.— With  the  exception  of  1927,  Canada  since  1925 
has  been  the  chief  grain  shipper  to  Bristol.  Another  heavy  increase  is  noted 
during  the  past  year — 356,552  tons  against  222,952  tons — particularly  in  wheat 
tonnage  from  Pacific  ports.  While  Canada  has  shown  an  increased  tonnage  to 
the  West  of  England,  total  tonnage  for  the  Port  of  Bristol  has  fallen  off  (804,696 
tons  against  927,531  tons) . 

Total  Grain  Imports  in  Tons  by  Principal  Countries  of  Shipment 


Irish  Free  State  

Southern  Europe  

Northern  Europe  

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean 
India  and  Persian  Gulf  .  . 

Northern  Africa  

Canada — 


United  States — 
Atlantic  ports 
Pacific  ports  . 

South  America  .  . 

Australasia  . .  .  . 


1926 

1927 

1928 

781,531 

927,531 

804,696 

2,452 

4,968 

4,577 

129,356 

62,602 

4,582 

5,955 

2.922 

7,892 

155 

4,726 

1,391 

8,798 

113,433 

71,105 

2,507 

7,926 

27,874 

208.045 

184,997 

230,160 

62,256 

37,955 

126,392 

78,477 

86,083 

56,476 

28,896 

30,229 

25,860 

211,110 

349,208 

241,976 

35.856 

41,482 

6,411 

WHEAT 


Canada  in  1928  again  led  as  the  chief  wheat  shipper  to  the  Port  of  Bristol. 
There  was  a  sharp  increase  in  imports  from  Vancouver  to  123,436  tons  as 
against  37,955  tons.  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  have  also  increased  pro  rata 
with  other  years  from  162,753  tons  in  1927  to  172,192  tons  in  1928.  South 
American  shipments  dropped  from  100,000  tons  in  1927  to  73,000  tons  during 
the  year  under  review.  A  corresponding  drop  is  seen  in  shipments  from  Southern 
Europe:  26,000  tons  in  1927  against  6,000  tons  in  1928.  A  considerable  fluctua- 
tion in  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  at  the  Port  of  Bristol  will  naturally  be  seen  for 
the  corresponding  periods  of  each  year.  On  January  1,  1927,  these  were  25.322 
quarters;  on  January  1,  1928,  the  figure  was  90,034;  and  on  January  1,  1929, 
278,145. 

Imports  of  wheat  for  the  comparative  years  1925  to  1928  in  the  Port  of 
Bristol  were  as  follows  by  principal  countries  of  shipment: — 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

360,315 

402,605 

460,568 

431,171 

3 

5,020 

4.367 

1,057 

4,679 

9.611 

6,330 

26,475 

976 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  . . 

19,327 

2,456 

13,224 

9,194 

Canada — 

143.206 

175,747 

162,753 

172,192 

47,568 

61,860 

37,955 

123,436 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

40,011 

70,214 

69,698 

35,645 

Pacific  ports  

94 

7,994 

9,194 

7,488 

South  America  

55,796 

38,562 

100,730 

73,010 

39,682 

35,075 

39,479 

4,551 

The  wheat  trade  for  1928  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  to  both  merchants 
and  millers  in  this  port,  and  severe  losses  have  had  to  be  faced  by  all  connected 
with,  the  trade. 
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The  bulk  of  the  imports  for  the  year  have  been  made  up  of  No.  3  Northern 
Manitobas  and  lower  grades.  In  this  respect  1928  has  been  very  similar  to 
1927  in  the  shortage  of  the  top  grades.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
No.  1  and  No.  2  Manitobas  were  almost  unobtainable,  and  it  was  not  until 
October  that  a  few  No.  2  Manitobas  were  offered  on  this  market.  An  occasional 
quotation  for  No.  1  Northern  Manitobas  was  met  with  during  November  and 
early  December,  but  these  higher  grades  did  not  meet  with  a  big  demand  and 
having  been  cleared  from  spot  have  not  been  replaced. 

The  price  chart  for  the  year  refers  to  No.  3  Northern  Manitobas,  as  these 
have  been  available  almost  throughout  the  whole  of  the  period  under  review. 
No.  1  Manitobas,  when  available,  have  ruled  about  3s.  (79  cents)  per  quarter, 
and  No.  2  Manitobas  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (24  cents  to  36  cents)  per  quarter  over 
the  No.  3  grade. 

Vancouver  was  credited  with  a  big  proportion  of  the  trade  during  the  first 
half  of  1928.  The  chief  feature  of  the  year  was  the  great  drop  in  values ;  from 
May  to  September  prices  were  falling  persistently,  and  the  losses  on  stocks  held 
were  considerable.  During  the  early  part  of  this  landslide — May,  June  and 
July — wheat  fell  15s.  ($3,65)  per  quarter,  and  with  buyers  demoralized  mer- 
chants were  unable  to  unload  stocks  and  had  to  shoulder  the  bulk  of  the  losses. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  making  both  merchants  and  millers  act  cautiously, 
with  the  result  that  stocks  are  now  kept  at  a  much  lower  level  than  formerly, 
but  with  shipments  each  week  keeping  at  high  figures,  there  has  been  no  shortage 
of  wheat  for  consumption. 

Argentine  wheats  have  generally  been  available  on  this  market,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  trade  has  gone  to  Canada  as  Manitobas  have  generally  been  offered  at 
competitive  prices  and  usually  have  been  bought  in  preference.  Stocks  at  the 
end  of  December  amounted  to  only  about  fourteen  days'  supplies,  and  any 
upward  movement  in  markets  wTould  bring  an  increase  in  trade  to  replenish  these 
small  holdings. 

The  past  year  has  been  very  bad  for  all  connected  with  wheat — the  only 
relief  in  a  bad  position  is  that  prices  are  now  on  a  much  lower  average  level 
and  less  capital  is  required  to  finance  deals. 

BARLEY 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  barley  import  trade  for  1928  has  been  a 
sharp  decrease  in  imports  from  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  there  being  a  drop 
of  from  97,199  tons  in  1927  to  56,247  tons  in  1928.  Canadian  exports  registered 
a  sharp  increase  and  were  the  largest  for  the  past  seven  years. 


Imports  of  Barley  into  Port  of  Bristol 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

210,766 

156,891 

190,426 

166,158 

Principal  Countries  of  Shipment — 

78,321 

102,179 

20,301 

3,596 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  

5,607 

6,313 

97,199 

56,247 

Northern  Africa  

21,492 

2,452 

7,915 

24,285 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports  

55,377 

14,082 

13,510 

42,403 

Pacific  ports  

6,571 

364 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports  

22,861 

3,572 

14,693 

19,182 

18,232 

20,899 

21,035 

18,363 

Imports  from  the  United  States  indicate  an  increase  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  and  a  decrease  from  Pacific  ports.  Canada  advanced  from  third  to 
second  place.  . 

Stocks  of  barley  on  hand  stood  at  145,252  quarters  on  January  1,  1929. 
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There  has  been  a  fair  trade  in  barley  during  the  past  year.  The  general 
trend  of  prices  has  been  towards  somewhat  lower  levels,  but  values  have  not 
varied  very  widely. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  was  quiet  with  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  done 
in  Persian,  values  ranging  from  35s.  3d.  ($8.57)  per  quarter  in  January  to- 
38s.  ($9.24)  early  in  May.  At  this  period  the  best  grade  barley  available  in 
this  port  was  Danubian/Bessarabian/Kustenje,  which  was  ruling  about  Is.  per 
quarter  over  Persian.  There  were  a  few  Russian  shipments,  and  these  were 
cleared  out  around  38s.  3d.  ($9.30)  ex  store  prices  during  February. 

Algerian  barleys  were  available  from  March  until  October,  but  the  quan- 
tities dealt  in  were  rather  on  the  small  side,  values  ranging  from  37s.  ($8.99) 
in  February,  as  low  as  31s.  ($7.53)  in  September,  and  when  cleared  during 
October  made  33s.  ($8.02). 

No.  2  Federal  barley  began  to  reach  this  market  in  September,  and  met 
with  some  demand  around  30s.  ($7.29)  ex  store  terms  and  has  remained  between 
29s.  3d.  ($7.11)  and  30s.  9d.  ($7.47)  right  through  until  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
fair  trade  has  been  done  in  Canadian  feed  barleys  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year.  Quotations  ruled  around  30s.  ($7.29),  and  for  a  short  period  the  price 
fell  to  29s.  ($7.05),  but  soon  recovered  and  31s.  ($7.53)  was  about  the  value  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  until  October  that  much  trade  was  done  in  No.  4  Canadian 
Wests,  one  of  the  staple  grades  for  quality  barley,  but  in  October,  November, 
and  December  there  was  a  fair  demand  around  33s.  6d.  ($8.14).  The  trade, 
however,  has  been  on  the  quiet  side,  and  with  stocks  of  all  barleys  fairly  large, 
buyers  have  been  working  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  the  price  of  this  grade  has 
held  very  firmly  within  6d.  of  the  above  figures  throughout  the  three  months' 
trading  and  in  face  of  short  declines  in  other  grades. 

OATS 

Importation  of  oats  into  the  Port  of  Bristol  has  never  been  heavy.  Canada 
is  the  leading  shipper  and  is  responsible  for  over  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage. 
Comparative  tables  are  as  follows: — 


Imports 

of  Oats 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

)tal  

22,620 

24,157 

19,670 

28,532 

Principal  Countries  of  Shipment- — 

947 

4,519 

3,982 

2,344 

647 

440 

1,286 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports 

16,114 

18,174 

8,698 

15,452 

396 

2,592 

United  States — - 

3,175 

2,767 

1,633 

646 

987 

1,096 

4,227 

2,701 

Stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1928,  were  5,489  quarters,  compared  with  the 
total  of  23,058  for  January  1,  1929. 

The  trade  in  oats  has  been  quiet  all  through  1928,  and  the  demand  has  been 
on  the  small  side  during  the  early  trading.  No.  2  Canadian  Westerns  were  avail- 
able here  and  attracted  some  quality  trade.  Prices  rose  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year  from  35s.  ($8.51)  to  37s.  ($8.99)  ex  store  in  small  steady  rises,  and 
this  grade  was  then  cleared.  A  few  mixed  Canadians  were  also  available  at  that 
time  at  26s.  9d.  ($6.50) ,  rising  to  27s.  6d.  ($6,68) ,  but  the  quantities  offered 
were  small. 

Later  some  No.  2  Canadian  feed  oats  were  offered  to  arrive,  but  it  was  not 
until  May  that  these  were  available  and  the  quotation  around  38s.  ($9.24)  did 
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not  attract  much  business,  as  Plate  oats  were  also  on  the  market  at  that  time 
at  about  2s.  (48  cents)  less.  Mixed  oats,  which  were  still  available  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year,  continued  to  increase  in  value  owing  to  scarcity  and 
as  high  as  36s.  ($8.75)  was  made  for  the  small  lots  available. 

During  May  and  June  the  few  arrivals  of  Vancouver  mixed  oats  com- 
manded attention  around  35s.  ($8.51),  but  prices  sagged  and  at  31s.  6d.  ($7.65) 
these  were  cleared  out  early  in  July  and  have  not  since  been  quoted.  No.  2; 
Canadian  Westerns  came  on  offer  again  during  August  at  29s.  ($7.05),  but  dur- 
ing September  rose  sharply  owing  to  scarcity  to  35s.  ($8.51),  and  these  were 
similarly  cleared  off  the  market.  Since  September  the  trade  has  been  poor,  any 
inquiry  for  oats  being  for  native  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  oats,  but  the  demand 
for  these  has  been  less  than  usual. 

The  chief  feature'  of  the  year  has  been  the  general  scarcity  of  Canadian 
oats,  and  even  when  available  on  this  market  the  quantities  have  always  been 
restricted. 

maize 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  for  maize  has  been  confined  to  Plate.  Imports  from 
South  America  were  166,227  tons  out  of  a  total  of  173,360  tons.  The  chief  feature 
of  the  trade  has  been  the  high  values  obtainable  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year. 

MILL  OFFALS 

The  chief  feature  in  the  mill  offals  trade  has  been  the  high  level  of  values 
that  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year,  and  this  has  been  a  great  help 
to  millers,  compensating  them  for  losses  on  flour.  This  has,  of  course,  worked  in 
the  opposite  manner  for  farmers,  who  have  generally  had  to  pay  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  for  their  offals  as  they  were  able  to  obtain  for  their  wheat. 

During  the  year  the  lowest  price  for  sharps  appears  to  have  been  8s.  ($1.97) 
per  cwt.,  which  was  the  level  ruling  at  the  end  of  December,  but  for  the  bulk  of 
the  year  from  9s,  ($2.19)  to  9s.  9d.  ($2.37)  per  cwt.  has  been  the  general  figure. 

Bran  has  also  held  at  comparatively  high  levels:  7s.  ($1.70)  per  cwt.  during 
October  was  the  lowest  point  touched;  in  January  the  figure  was  as  high  as 
9s.  9d.  ($2.37). 

The  only  other  offal  to  attract  much  attention  has  been  Plate  pollards, 
which  have  not  been  in  any  great  demand  and  values  have  generally  ruled  quiet 
around  7s.  3d.  ($1.76)  to  8s.  ($1.94)  per  cwt.  ex  store.  Fancy  Plate  middlings 
have  occasionally  been  offered,  but  without  much  attraction  to  buyers  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

SHIPPING 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  ends  on  March  31,  but  special  statistics 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority  for  purposes  of  this  review. 
The  following  is  the  tonnage,  both  foreign  and  coastwise,  for  the  calendar 
year: — 

1927  1928 
Vessels     Tonnage     Vessels  Tonnage 

Foreign   1.043       2,153,573         976  2,099,411 

Coastwise   6,566       1,164,922       6,304  1,104,893 

Total   7.609       3,318,495       7,280  3,204,304 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  Canadian  tonnage  in  the  Port  of  Bristol 
during  the  past  year,  despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  total 
tonnage  from  all  sources: — 

1927  1928 
From  From  From  From 

Canadian  Ports  all  Sources  Canadian  Ports  all  Sources 

Number  of  vessels   51  1.030  68  269 

Register  tonnage   170,085  2,134.647  240,698  2.084,591 
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In  explanation  of  this  increase,  there  has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  ship- 
ments of  grain  from  Canada  to  this  port  during  the  year,  and  direct  steamship 
service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

GRAIN  FACILITIES  EXPANSION  AT  BRISTOL 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  in  West  of  England  shipping  circles  was 
the  opening  of  the  large  Eastern  Arm  extension  of  the  Port  of  Avonmouth  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  May,  1928.  It  provides  new  docks  1,700  feet  long,  with  six 
deep-water  berths.  The  grain  is  discharged  at  this  new  arm  by  floating  or  shore 
elevators  passing  through  the  grain  gallery,  transversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  quay  and  serving  all  berths.  These  galleries  each  have  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  per  hour,  leading  to  a  transit  granary.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  capacity  is  1,200  tons  per  hour,  for  unloading.  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  increased  motor  traffic  facilities,  this  grain  can  be  delivered  from  the 
transit  gallery  either  in  bulk  or  sacks  to  railway,  motor  or  water  craft,  or  into 
large  storage  and  delivery  granaries  at  the  rear. 


FLOUR  TRADE  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1928 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  29,  1929. — Importers  state  that  during  1928  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  trade  for  strong  Manitoba  flours,  but  this  has  been  more 
than  wiped  out  by  the  loss  on  those  from  Ontario.  Throughout  the  past  year 
these  Ontario  flours  have  been  practically  unobtainable,  and  when  offers  have 
been  made,  the  prices  have  been  such  as  to  shut  out  business.  These  condi- 
tions have  also  applied  to  other  Canadian  and  American  soft  flours.  Australian 
shippers  have  been  unable  to  obtain  direct  freight  to  this  port,  and  only  one 
shipment  has  arrived  during  the  year  from  the  Commonwealth.  The  loss  of  all 
this  soft  flour  trade  has  meant  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  total  imports, 
which  the  slight  increase  in  the  Manitobas  has  not  gone  far  to  mitigate. 

The  course  of  prices  has  naturally  followed  wheat,  and  ruling  values  for 
Canadian  flours  are  now  lower  than  at  any  time  since  the  war.  During  1927 
importers  had  a  slow  time  with  business  quiet  and  unprofitable,  which  1928 
has  repeated  with  losses  on  a  rather  larger  scale. 

Cables  coming  around  30s.  ($7.29)  c.i.f.  for  export  patents  permit  of  sales 
being  made  to  bakers  on  this  side  at  33s.  6d.  ($8.14)  to  34s.  ($8.26)  free  on 
rails,  and  these  are  the  prices  asked  on  January  4,  1929.  There  are  still 
expectations  of  further  falls.  English  flour  has  also  been  falling  in  value  ever 
since  May  and  millers  have  had  a  difficult  year. 

A  considerable  volume  of  flour  was  sold  to  bakers  during  April  at  39s. 
($9.48)  and  42s.  6d.  ($10.33)  per  sack  280  pounds,  and  with  prices  dropping 
r-ver  since,  millers  have  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  getting  delivery  orders  for 
these  dear  contracts.  Some  of  this  flour  is  still  undelivered,  and  bakers  have 
bi  en  hit  very  hard  by  subsequent  drops  in  the  price  of  bread. 

The  flour  trade  taken  on  the  whole  has  been  slow  and  unprofitable  to  all 
concerned,  but  with  the  prices  at  the  low  levels  now  ruling  there  is  a  better 
chance  of  improvement  in  the  present  year. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  in  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  to  the  West 
of  England  during  the  past  year,  although  there  was  a  drop  of  8,000  tons  in 
the  total  receipts  for  the  port.  Imports  for  the  years  1925  to  1928  inclusive 
are  as  follows: — 

1925  1926  1927  1928 

Tons         Tons         Tons  Tons 

From  Canadian  ports   11,999       12.662       13.376  14.389 

From  all  sources   71,188       58,581       74.686  66,619 

80063— 3i 
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The  English  milling  trade  is  dependent  upon  industrial  prosperity  for  good 
prices. 

In  Cardiff,  Barry,  Swansea  and  Newport — in  fact  at  all  the  important 
Bristol  Channel  ports — there  are  large  mills  which  not  only  cater  for  the 
West  of  England  and  South  Wales  but  very  extensively  for  distribution  in  the 
Midlands.  Over-production  is  a  common  condition,  and  the  net  result  is  that 
competition  for  areas  is  strong  and  this  means  a  low  level  of  remunerative 
returns.  In  a  word,  manufacturing  capacity  is  in  excess  of  demand.  No 
improvement  can  be  looked  for  in  1920  in  South  Wales,  unless  conditions  in 
the  mining  areas  distinctly  improve. 

THE  INDIAN  STORES  DEPARTMENT: 
Change  in  Method  of  Purchase 

.   H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  31,  1929. — It  is  expected  that  in  the  early  part  of  next 
year  the  system  of  purchasing  stores  for  the  Government  of  India  will  undergo 
a  radical  change.  At  the  present  time  stores  are  purchased  by  the  Indian  Stores 
Department,  London,  and  the  Indian  Stores  Department,  New  Delhi,  and  Simla. 
New  rules  have  been  drafted  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
during  its  present  session.  Under  the  new  rules  all  stores  required  for  India, 
with  certain  exceptions,  will  be  purchased  by  rupee  tender,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  purchased  locally  from  either  manufacturers  in  India  or  from  the 
agents  or  representatives  of  foreign  manufacturers  located  in  the  country. 

As  far  back  as  1924  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  a  resolution  expressed  the 
view  that  the  system  of  stores  purchasing  then  in  vogue  was  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  India,  and  that  it  should  be  changed  in  order  to  permit  of  purchase 
by  rupee  tender.  There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
not  agreeing  to  this  change,  as  it  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  members. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  draft  rules  it  is  stated  that  "  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  to  make  their  purchases  of  stores  in  such  a  way  as  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the  country  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  consistent  with  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  following  rules 
which  are  applicable  to  the  purchases  (other  than  printing  and  stationery 
stores)  for  the  Government  of  India  and  for  provinces  other  than  Governors' 
provinces,  are  prescribed  in  accordance  with  this  policy."  These  rules  supersede 
all  previous  orders  on  the  subject.  In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  above  policy 
the  departments  of  the  Government  of  India,  or  officers  expressly  authorized  by 
them  in  this  behalf,  may  when  they  are  satisfied  that  these  measures  are  justified, 
allow  a  limited  degree  of  preference  in  respect  of  price  to  articles  produced  or 
manufactured  in  India,  Subject  to  the  above,  preference  in  making  purchases 
will  be  given: — 

(a)  To  articles  which  are  produced  in  India  in  the  form  of  raw  material  or  are  manu- 
factured in  India  from  materials  produced  in  India  over  articles  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured  in  India  from  imported  materials  or  articles  not  manufactured  in 
India,  provided  that  the  quality  is  sufficiently  p:ood  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  To  articles  wholly  or  partially  manufactured  in  India  from  imported  materials  over 
articles  not  manufactured  in  India,  provided  that  the  quality  is  sufficiently  pood  for 
tlhe  purpose. 

(c)  To  articles  held  in  stock  in  India  over  those  which  would  need  to  be  specially 
imported,  provided  that  they  are  of  suitable  type  and  requisite  quality. 

EFFECTS  OF   THE  'NEW  RULES 

There  are  seven  rules  in  all,  but  the  first  four  are  the  oiks  in  which 
Canadian  exporters  may  be  specially  interested.    This  change  of  policy  is  highly 
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important,  as  it  will  transfer  to  India  the  purchasing  of  all  the  stores,  with 
certain  exceptions  which  are  at  the  present  time  unimportant  to  Canadian 
exporters.  The  new  system  will  very  possibly  prove  to  be  more  favourable  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  than  the  one  that  is  about  to  be  superseded.  It  would 
seem  onlv  natural  under  the  present  system  that  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain  or  near  to  the  Indian  Stores  Department  in  London  would  have  an 
advantage  over  those  situated  in  Canada.  Under  the  new  system,  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  be  on  a  much  better  footing  with  competitors,  apart  from 
actual  manufacturers  or  producers  in  the  country,  than  formerly,  providing 
they  take  full  advantage  of  the  change.  To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for 
firms  interested,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible,  to  set  about  securing 
satisfactory  agents  to  represent  them  in  this  country.  The  new  system  should 
offer  an  opportunity  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  material  of  all 
kinds.  The  consulting  engineers  of  the  Government  of  India— Messrs.  Rendel, 
Palmer  and  Tritton — will  shortly  be  opening  an  office  in  India. 


ACTIVITIES   OF   THE  DEPARTMENT 

For  several  years  the  purchases  by  the  Indian  Stores  Department  in  India 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  but  also  the  provincial  depart- 
ments, the  railways,  and  the, army,  to  take  advantage  of  this  organization.  It 
has  been  found  that  they  are  able  to  purchase  cheaply,  and  under  an  excellent 
system  of  inspection  they  are  able  to  ensure  the  delivery  of  the  quality  of 
goods  specified  in  the  tender.  The  organization,  which  is  steadily  improving, 
is  efficient  and  when  the  new  system  comes  into  force  its  responsibilities  will  be 
greatly  enlarged. 

Among  the  products  purchased  by  the  Indian  Stores  Department  the 
following  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers:  hardware,  metals,  etc.; 
electric  power  generating  plant;  electric  material  of  various  kinds;  road  rollers 
and  machines;  nestable  culverts;  barbed  wire;  pipes  and  fittings;  paints;  auto- 
mobile tires;  machine  tools,  and  many  others.  Textiles  are  not  included  in  this 
list,  as  probably  at  the  present  time  they  would  be  of  little  interest  to  Canadian 
producers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  railways  or  provincial 
governments  are  compelled  to  use  the  Indian  Stores  Department;  they  can  still 
continue  to  purchase  where  they  please,  but  it  is  felt  that  with  the  growing 
efficiency  of  the  organization,  they  will  to  a  constantly  increasing  degree  avail 
themselves  of  its  assistance. 

INSPECTION  DEPARTMENT 

The  Indian  Stores  Department  maintain  a  metallurgical  inspectorate  at 
Jamshedpur  and  a  test  house  at  Alipore,  near  Calcutta.  The  former  has  been 
erected  at  Jamshedpur  near  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  and  has  been  well 
equipped  to  perform  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed,  that  is,  the  analysis 
of  industrial  metals  by  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  processes.  It  is  claimed  that 
"  the  metallurgical  inspector  is  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  investigation  of 
any  metallic  materials  of  whatever  size  might  be  submitted  to  him.'?  The  inspec- 
torate is  also  equipped  to  determine  the  electrical  resistance  of  wires  and  cables 
for  telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  power  purposes,  and  also  for  testing  the 
insulation  of  covered  cables.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Metallurgical  Inspectorate,  Jamshedpur  "  it  is  stated  that  the  main 
work  of  the  metallurgical  inspectorate  essentially  is  to  secure  the  conformity 
of  the  specification  or  suitability  for  their  purpose  of  metals  or  metallic  articles, 
by  inspection  during  and  after  manufacture  where  the  process  of  manufacture 
involves  smelting,  refining,  melting,  casting,  rolling,  forging,  drawing  or  heat 
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treatment.  While  the  inspectorate  was  primarily  organized  to  do  such  work  for 
the  railways,  it  has  since  become  equally  available  to  all  Government  depart- 
ments, and  its  services  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  private  firms  or  individuals. 
Undoubtedly  the  inspectorate  is  performing  a  valuable  service. 

The  Government  test  house  at  Alipore  has  been  equipped  to  test  various 
forms  of  materials  such  as  cement,  steel  wire,  ropes,  chains,  railway  couplings, 
drawbars,  springs,  etc.,  as  well  as  stone  and  concrete,  tubes,  rollers,  tires, 
structural  steel  and  machine  parts,  etc.  Machines  are  also  installed  for  testing 
for  fatigue  in  metals,  the  attrition  of  stone,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  various 
kinds  of  textiles.  This  test  house  is  of  considerable  advantage  to  manufac- 
turers in  India,  as  they  are  free  to  make  full  use  of  its  services  on  payment 
of  the  necessary  fee.  As  time  goes  on,  no  doubt  the  metallurgical  inspectorate 
and  the  Government  test  house  will  be  expanded  to  meet  the  constantly  growing- 
requirements  of  the  country. 

Research  work  in  India  is  very  backward  and  consequently  the  Indian 
Stores  Department,  through  the  importance  they  attach  to  it  and  the  assistance 
they  render,  are  performing  an  increasingly  valuable  service. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

geographical  and  historical 

Panama  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Central  American  republics.  It  extends 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  "S"  curve  from  west  to  east,  and  lies  between  the 
limits  of  82°  30'  and  77°  15'  West  longitude,  and  7°  and  9°  10'  North  latitude. 
It  has  an  area  of  32,380  square  miles  and  a  population  of  450,000,  thus  giving 
a  density  of  14  per  square  mile. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  Colombia,  on  the  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  Costa 
Rica. 

Up  to  1903  it  formed  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia;  in  that  year  it  rose  in  revolt,  and  has  since  formed  an  independent 
republic. 

The  whole  country  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  the  chain  of  the  Central 
American  Cordilleras.  The  greatest  elevations  occur  towards  the  westernmost 
extremity,  where  rise  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Pico  Blanco,  Chiriqui,  and  Rovalo; 
towards  the  centre  the  elevation  gradually  decreases  and  forms  the  pass  which 
is  now  occupied  by  Gatun  Lake  and  the  route  of  the  Panama  Canal;  the  moun- 
tain chain  then  continues  towards  the  east,  but  still  at  a  low  altitude,  until  it 
merges  into  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

The  republic  derives  its  importance  from  the  existence  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  crosses  the  isthmus  of  Panama  from  northeast  to  southwest.  The 
route  follows  the  valley  of  the  Chagres  river  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  passes  through 
the  Continental  divide,  and  descends  to  the  Pacific  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Its  length  is  50-72  miles,  and,  by  a  peculiar  freak  of  nature,  the 
Atlantic  entrance  is  27  miles  west  of  the  Pacific  entrance. 

The  isthmus  of  Panama  has  formed  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of 
Spanish  influence  since  its  discovery  in  1513.  In  that  year  Balboa,  the  Spanish 
explorer,  first  saw  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  that  "  peak  in  Darien  whose 
site  is  still  unknown.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  settlement  was  founded  and 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  new  world. 
Here  were  brought  together  the  treasures  of  Peru  and  the  nations  of  the  West, 
before  they  were  carried  across  the  isthmus  to  be  loaded  on  to  the  galleons  of 
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Spain;  here  came  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  spend  their  new-found  wealth; 
and  lured  by  the  rumours  of  untold  riches,  here  came  the  buccaneer  Morgan  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  and  levelled  it  to  the  ground. 

But  it  is  hard  to  destroy  a  highway  of  commerce.  The  city  was  rebuilt 
five  miles  from  its  former  site,  and  the  isthmus  still  remained  the  chief  means  of 
transit  between  the  two  oceans.  It  saw  the  passage  of  the  'forty-niners,  on  their 
way  to  the  newly-discovered  gold  fields  of  California;  in  1855,  the  Panama 
Railway  was  opened,  and  its  position  as  one  of  the  strategic  centres  of  the 
world's  traffic  was  secured  for  all  time  in  1914  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Thus  the  canal,  and  through  it  the  limited  area  forming  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  forms  the  principal  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  republic.  It  is  to 
this  that  it  owes  its  prosperity,  although  developments  are  now  taking  place 
which  are'  probably  destined  to  lead  to  the  opening  up  of  territories  which  have 
hitherto  remained  practically  unexplored.  The  next  five  years  may  see  the  results 
of  these  efforts,  and  if  successful,  they  should  have  a  profound  effect  upon  the 
future  of  the  country. 

CURRENCY  AND  FINANCE 

The  unit  of  currency  in  Panama  is  the  Balboa,  which  is  of  equal  value  with 
the  dollar.  In  actual  practice,  however,  the  Balboa  has  passed  out  of  circula- 
tion, having  been  exported  during  the  Great  War  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
value  as  metal  being  greater  than  its  currency  value.  No  reissue  has  since  been 
made,  and  United  States  currency  now  circulates  freely  in  its  stead.  Thus  for 
all  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  currency  of  Panama  consists  of 
the  United  States  dollar,  together  with  its  multiples  and  fractional  coins. 

There  are  three  banks  in  Panama:  El  Banco  Nacional;  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York;  and  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York.  It  is  stated 
that  a  Canadian  bank  has  also  recently  been  making  investigations  with  a  view 
to  establishing  a  branch  in  Panama. 

The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  import  duties  and  consular  fees,  inter- 
nal taxes  on  liquors,  a  land  tax,  and  receipts  from  public  markets  and  wharves. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  minor  sources  of  income  such  as  posts,  a  gaso- 
lene tax,  and  receipts  from  a  racecourse  near  Colon.  The  estimated  revenue  for 
1926  was  as  follows: — 

$  Per  Cent 

Customs  dues  and  consular  fees   3,340,000  53.1 

Liquor  taxes   1,900,000  30.2 

Land  tax   300,000  4.8 

Markets  and  wharves   200,000  3.1 

Sundry   543,940  8.8 

6,283,940  100.0 

The  total  external  debt  of  the  republic  is,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
available,  $10,580,000,  as  follows:— 

1914  Loan  for  railway  construction   $1,414,000 

1923  Loan  for  road  construction   4,366,000 

1926  Loan  for  railway  construction   2,600,000 

1927  Loan  for  general  purposes   2,200,000 

Total  external  debt  ;   $10,580,000 

In  addition  there  is  an  internal  debt  of   2,668,973 

Making  total  liabilities  of   $13,248,973 


COMMUNICATIONS 

There  are  numerous  lines  of  steamers  making  connections  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  including  the  United  Fruit  Company,  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line, 
•  Grace'  Line,  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Panama  Mail  and  Panama 
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Pacific  Line.  The  time  occupied  in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Canal 
Zone  is  about  a  week,  and  from  San  Francisco  about  three  weeks. 

The  chief  cities,  including  both  those  in  the  Canal  Zone  (which  is  under 
the  administration  of  the  United  States)  and  in  the  republic  itself,  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Cristobal,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  is  a  busy  and  populous 
port,  with  handsome  public  buildings  and  many  important  houses  of  business.  Commercial 
travellers  usually  make  it  their  headquarters.   It  is  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Colon  is  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  forms  a  unit  with  the  city  of  Cristobal,  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  being  indistinguishable  by  the  visitor.  It  is  chiefly  important 
as  a  port  of  call,  and  has  extensive  docks,  warehouses,  fuel  stations,  and  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  a  modern  and  progressive  port.    (Population,  35,000.) 

Panama  City,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  situated  near  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
canal.  It  is  connected  with  Colon  and  Criatobal  by  the  Panama  railroad,  48  miles  in  length, 
whidi  provides  a  frequent,  rapid,  and  excellent  service  across  the  isthmus  between  the  two 
cities.  Panama  City  is  the  centre  of  the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  of  the  republic,  and  is 
a  distributing  point  for  the  interior,  as  well  as  for  the  neighbouring  countries  and  parts  of 
South  America.   Its  population  is  about  60,000. 

Ancon  has  the  same  relation  to  Panama  City  as  Cristobal  has  to  Colon.  It  is  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  commercial  travellers  visiting  the  one  will  naturally  visit  the  other,  as  the 
dividing  line  is  not  clearly  defined. 

Balboa,  on  the  Pacific  side,  is  also  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  contains  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is  about  a  mile  from  Panama  City,  and  is  at 
the  Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal.  It  has  large  wharves,  docks,  and  warehouses,  and  performs 
the  same  functions  as  Colon  does  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus. 

All  the  above  can  easily  be  canvassed  in  two  days.  The  only  other  town 
worthy  of  a  visit  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  Bocas  del  Toro,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  banana  industry,  and  is  situated  on  the  Mosquito  Gulf,  140 
miles  from  Colon.   Local  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  means  of  transport. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EXPORTS 

Panama  vies  with  the  other  Central  American  states  in  fertility  of  soil, 
climatic  conditions,  and  the  possibility  of  future  development  based  upon  these 
natural  advantages.  Of  the  agricultural  products  at  present  cultivated,  bananas 
take  the  first  place — a  development  which,  as  in  other  republics,  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  capital  for  its  existence.  The  centre  of  the  industry,  as  already 
stated,  is  at  Bocas  del  Toro,  but  the  fruit  company  also  purchases  small  quan- 
tities of  bananas  from  native  cultivators  in  other  places.  Unfortunately,  the 
plantations  have  suffered  in  recent  years  from  the  "  Panama  disease  "  or  "  wilt 
for  which  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found. 

Sugar  cane  also  forms  an  important  crop.  The  principal  plantations  are 
situated  in  the  Aguadulce  district,  but  it  is  also  grown  in  scattered  areas  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  total  production  is  insufficient  to  supply  local  needs,  and 
substantial  quantities  of  sugar  are  imported  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Alcohol 
is  a  by-product  of  the  industry,  and  this  is  produced  in  quantities  more  than 
necessary  for  local  consumption. 

Cocoa  is  largely  grown  on  the  estates  of  the  fruit  company  which  controls 
the  banana  trade,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  cultivated  on  lands  which  were  formerly  planted  to  bananas,  but  which 
have'  recently  become  useless  for  that  purpose  on  account  of  the  "  Panama 
disease  The  production  on  these  areas  up  to  the  end  of  1925  was  nearly  2,500 
tons  per  annum,  but  this  is  now  said  to  have  increased  to  more  than  3,000  tons. 

Coffee  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Chiriqui  for  local  consumption.  The 
quality  is  said  to  be  high,  but  the  industry  has  not  yet  developed  to  such  an 
extent  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Tobacco  is  also  grown,  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  it  is  used  principally 
to  mix  with  imported  leaf. 
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Rubber  cultivation  at  present  forms  the  subject  of  experiments;  natural 
conditions  are  favourable,  but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  as  to  the  results. 

Coconuts  grow  wild,  and  form  a  fairly  important  item  of  export.  They 
are  usually  collected  by  the  natives,  who  sell  to  dealers  in  the  cities,  these  in 
turn  shipping  them  abroad  as  opportunity  occurs. 

Cattle  are  raised  on  the  plateaus  in  the  Provinces  of  Chiriqui  and  Anton, 
and  are  shipped  to  the  isthmus  for  consumption.  The  hides  form  an  article  of 
export. 

Among  other  natural  products  may  be  mentioned  balata,  tortoiseshell, 
mother  of  pearl,  hardwoods,  and  ivory  nuts. 

With  regard  to  minerals,  the  country  is  reported  to  be  very  rich  in  gold,  and 
this  view  received  confirmation  in  recent  years,  when  a  London  syndicate  was 
granted  prospecting  rights  over  extensive  areas.  The  results  are  said  to  be 
highly  satisfactory,  but  details  are  closely  guarded. 

Oil  is  said  to  exist,  but  exploration,  accompanied  by  drilling,  has  not  yielded 
any  results  commensurate  with  the  expense. 

Manufactures. — Manufactures  have  been  established  in  Panama  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  the  other  Central  American  republics  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  high  purchasing  power  of  the  residents  on  the  isthmus,  combined 
with  the  protective  tariff.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  breweries,  a  hat 
(felt  and  straw)  factory,  shoe  factories,  and  distilleries.  There  are  also  ice  and 
electric  light  plants,  and  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on,  in  a  somewhat 
primitive  manner,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  regard  to  exports,  these  were  valued  at  $1,751,792  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1926 — the  latest  period  for  which  statistics  are  available.  The  chief 
items  were:  bananas  (1,866,955  bunches),  $1,179,705;  cocoa,  $241,701;  coco- 
nuts (No.  4,446,900),  $103,075. 

The  first  two  items  are  due  to  the  operations  of  one  foreign  company,  so 
that  the  exports  due  to  native  enterprise  do  not  much  exceed  $600,000  a  year 
in  value. 

Of  the  total  exports,  over  90  per  cent  go  to  the  United  States,  the  remainder 
being  divided  among  various  European  countries,  Japan,  and  South  America. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  official  statistics  is  the  apparently  "  unfavour- 
able "  balance  of  trade  in  Panama.  With  exports  of  $3,500,000  and  imports  of 
$15,000,000  (excluding  the  imports  for  the  Canal  Zone),  it  would  appear  that 
the  country  is  in  a  dangerous  financial  situation,  if  modern  theories  of  foreign 
trade  are  accepted.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  are  for  the  tourist  trade.  These  are  afterwards  re- 
exported, and  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics. 

The  value  of  these  re-exports  is  estimated  at  $17,000,000  and  the  profits 
remain  in  the  country.  This  figure  should  be  added  to  the  $3,500,000  above 
given;  the  total  value  of  exports  would  then  equal  $18,500,000,  as  against 
imports  of  $15,000,000 — a  "  favourable  "  balance  of  trade  which  is  apparently  a 
much  closer  reflection  of  the  true  situation. 

HAMBURG'S    TRADE   IN   GRAIN   AND   FEEDING  STUFFS 

M.  P.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  February  12,  1929. — Figures  for  1928  show  that  Hamburg  again 
plays  an  unusually  large  part  in  the  trade  in  bread  and  feeding  grains,  and  feed- 
ing stuffs.  Its  prominence  is  due  to  its  advantageous  geographic  position  in 
Germany.  Small  and  large  steamers  are  able  to  travel  about  65  miles  inland 
on  the  waterway  of  the  Elbe  river  up  to  the  port  of  Hamburg.  Moreover,  Ham- 
burg occupies  a  central  position  in  that  part  of  North  Germany  which  is  well 
stocked  with  cattle,  with  the  resultant  sales  of  large  quantities  of  feeding  stuftV. 
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This  has  also  partially  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  oil  mill  industry  of 
Greater  Hamburg,  which  is  the  greatest  of  any  centre  on  the  Continent. 

The  following  table  shows  in  tons  the  exports  and  imports  of  various  grains 
and  feeding  stuffs  for  Germany  during  1928,  and  illustrates  the  maritime  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  done  through  Hamburg: — 


Germany  Hamburg 

Commodity                               Imports       Exports  Imports  Exports 

In  Tons 

Corn                                               1,284,000              37  968,000  264,000 

Barley                                             1,923,000          2,899  656,000  69,000 

Oats                                                  158.000       321,000  20,000  15,200 

Wheat                                            2,472.000       273,000  1,116,000  388,000 

Rye                                                   338.000       404,000  284,000  207,000 

Bran  .  .       587,000         81,000  414,000  106,000 

Fishmeal                                             94,200    62,240  2,900 

Rice  offal                                           100,000          5,000  63,000  8,000 

Oil  cakes                                          546,000       441,000  403,000  217,000 


Of  the  total  imports  of  barley,  1-7  million  tons  were  feeding  barley,  leaving 
a  balance  of  223,000  tons  of  other  barley. 

Separate  figures  for  total  fish  meal  exports  are  not  available,  while  "  oilcake 
flour  "  and  "  almond  powder  "  are  included  in  the  statistics  for  oilcakes.  "Bran" 
includes  not  only  wheat  but  corn  bran. 

Re-exports  form  a  large  part  of  the  business  in  Hamburg,  facilitated  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Free  Port,  but  goods  not  dutiable  can  also  be  imported 
and  exported  from  other  points  in  Greater  Hamburg. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1928 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

BUDGET  FOR  1929 

The  Dutch  budget  for  1929  was  prepared  in  a  somewhat  different  form 
than  its  predecessors  and  split  up  in  two  sections,  the  first  for  ordinary  service 
and  the  second  for  capital  service. 

The  ordinary  service  showed  an  expenditure  of  593,650,930  fl.  and  a  revenue 
of  601,797,758  fl.,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  8,146,828  fl.  Revenues  have  been  esti- 
mated at  6,557,659  fl.  higher  than  in  1928.  The  following  items  call  for  some 
comment. 

The  estimate'  of  the  returns  from  the  dividend  and  royalty  taxes  have  been 
lowered  by  1,000,000  fl.  The  salt  and  wine  excise  taxes  are  also  lowered  by 
200,000  fl.  and  50,000  fl.  respectively.  Increased  returns,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  expected  from  import  duties — viz.  5,300,000  fl.  more — while  the  excise  taxes  on 
slaughtered  meat,  beer,  sugar,  and  tobacco  are'  estimated  to  yield  1,000,000  fl., 
500,000  fl.,  3,300,000  fl.,  and  900,000  fl.  respectively  more  than  in  1927.  Succession 
duties  are  lowered  to  yield  2,000,000  fl.,  and  the  income  tax  estimates  are  given 
as  5,000,000  fl.  less  than  in  1928. 

Budget  estimates  for  1929  are  674,444  fl.  more  than  in  1928.  Among  these 
are  included  the  renewal  of  the  seven  years'  compulsory  education  scheme,  which 
will  require  an  addition  of  1,000,000  fl.,  as  also  does  the  construction  of  the 
Rhine-Twenthe  canal.  In  addition,  the  Government  contribution  to  the  Invalids' 
Fund  will  be  increased  by  4,200,000  fl.  On  the  other  hand,  over  10,000.000 
guilders  less  will  be  used  for  redemption  and  conversion  of  State  loans.  The 
requirements  of  education  are  estimated  at  1,752,801  fl.  higher  than  in  1928. 

The  capital  service'  shows  an  estimated  expenditure  of  189,221,078  fl.,  com- 
pared with  229,656,759  fl.  in  1928  and  a  revenue  of  44,151,942  fl.  against 
56,341,051  fl.  Consequently,  the  debit  balance  for  1929  will  be  145,069,136  fl. 
against  137,315,705  fl.  in  1928. 
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Fur  redemption  of  national  debt  the  budget  provides  80,273,000  fl.  less  than 
in  1928.  while  the  Mint  asks  for  21,101,606  fl.  more.  Telegraphic  and  telephonic 
services  require  respectively  12,500,000  fl.  and  7,095,865  fl.  more. 

The  revenues  of  the  capital  service  chiefly  consist  in  the  returns  of  the  Mint 
(20,500,000  fl.) ;  a  redemption  of  a  loan  to  the  State  mines  of  4,500,000  fl.  and 
to  the  P.T.T.  Services  of  8,681,810  fl. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  estimated  revenues  and  expenditures 
for  1929:— 

Ordinary  Capital  Total 

Florins  Florins  Florins 

Expenditure   593,650,930       189,221,078  782,872,008 

Revenue   601,797,758         44,151,942  645,949,700 


Surplus   145,069,136   

Deficit   8,146,828    136,922,308 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS 

The  most  recent  figures  concerning  the  Dutch  savings  bank  show  that  the 
credit  balance  with  the  private  banks  is  increasing  more  quickly  than  with  the 
governmental  postal  savings  bank,  a  movement  which  first  began  to  make  itself 
felt  about  two  years  ago.  The  deposits  on  the  books  of  both  these  institutions 
are  now  more  closely  approaching  parity,  as  the  balance  with  the  281  private 
banks  reporting  increased  from  300,000,000  fl.  in  1926-27  to  324,000,000  fl.  in 
1927-28  (the  book  year  running  from  July  1  to  June  30) .  This  is  a  rise  of  8  per 
cent,  whereas  post  savings  bank  showed  an  increase  from  321,000,000  fl.  to 
329,000,000  fl.,  or  less  than  3  per  cent. 

The  interest  earned  by  depositors  whose  accounts  were  with  the  post  office 
savings  bank  in  1927  was  8,200,000  fl.  against  8,000,000  fl.  in  1926,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  private  savings  banks  10,000,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  9,300,000  fl. 
The  interest  secured  by  the  post  savings  bank  from  investments  amounted  in 
1926-27  and  1927-28  to  16,300,000  fl.  and  16,900,000  fl.  respectively,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  private  banks  to  15,000,000  fl.  and  15,800,000  fl.  The  credit  balance 
with  1,265  farmers'  banks  was  360,000,000  fl. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Out  of  the  2,661,405  gross  tons  launched  in  1928  in  the  world,  Holland 
constructed  166,729  tons,  being  48,939  tons  more  than  in  1927.  This  country 
now  occupies  the  third  place  following  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  instead 
of  the  fourth  as  in  1927.  Steamships  which  were  constructed  in  the  Nether- 
lands had  a  capacity  of  61,689  tons  and  motor  vessels  of  83,880  tons. 

Holland  has  further  maintained  the  third  place  among  the  countries  which 
have  vessels  on  the  stocks.  The  tonnage  under  construction  is  6,000  tons  for 
tank  vessels,  121,589  tons  for  motor  vessels,  and  60,640  tons  for  steamships. 

MINING 

The  Dutch  coal  mines  are  divided  into  three  groups,  and  all  are  situated 
in  the  province  of  Limburg  in  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  country  near 
Heerlen  and  Kerkrade. 

First  there  are^the  State  mines  owned  and  worked  by  the  Government. 
The  "  Domaniale  Mijnen  "  are  also  Government  property  but  worked  by  private 
companies.  Finally,  there  are  the  three  private  companies  owning  and  working 
the  Orange-Nassau  mines,  the  Laura  &  Vereeniging'  and  the  Maatschappy  tot 
Exploitatie  van  Limburgsche  Steenkolen  mijnen. 

The  total  output  of  the  Limburg  coal  mines  was  10,920,004  tons  in  1928 
in  comparison  with  slightly  more  than  9,000,000  in  1927.  The  total  number  of 
workmen  employed  on  January  1,  1928,  was  34,678,  of  whom  24,649  were  engaged 
underground  and  10,029  on  the  surface. 
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FISHERIES 

The  total  herring  catch  in  1928  has  been  716,110  barrels  against  680,823 
in  1927  and  507,461  in  1926,  thus  contradicting  the  much-heard  assertion  that 
the  North  Sea  has  been  fished  out. 

The  tendency  to  replace  the  sailing  vessels  by  those  with  mechanical  power 
has  also  continued  during  1928  as  is  shown  hereunder: — 


Steam  Motor  Motor  Sailing 

Year                                                       Luggers  Boats  Luggers  Luggers 

1928                                                             58             3  152  65 

1927                                                           57             1  67  193 

1926                                                           58  41  280 


Hand-in-hand  with  this  movement,  the  average  catch  of  each  vessel  is 
increasing,  having  amounted  to  792  barrels  in  1926,  1,245  in  1927,  and  1,390 
during  1928.  The  figures  for  the  average  catch  of  each  class  of  vessels  were: 
steam  luggers,  3,672  barrels;  motorboats,  3,810  barrels;  motor  luggers,  2,586 
barrels;  and  sailing  luggers,  1,518  barrels.  During  1927  these  figures  were 
respectively  3,635,  2,490  and  1,159,  leaving  out  motor  boats  for  which  no  figures 
are  available.  ' 

The  increase  in  quantity  of  the  catch  did  not,  however,  cause  an  equal 
rise  in  the  income  from  fisheries  which  has  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  average 
price.  The  abundant  catches  in  September  and  October,  as  well  as  the  early 
catch  of  unmatured  herrings,  are  to  be  blamed  for  an  average  value  of  15  fl. 
per  barrel,  against  17-28  fl.  in  1927,  18-40  fl.  in  1926,  and  24-75  fl.  in  1925. 

Ymuiden,  the  largest  fishing  port  in  Holland,  and  one  of  the  largest  on  the 
Continent,  has  in  its  Government  fish  market  had  a  turnover  of  15,464,426  fl. 
against  14,066,923  fl.  in  1927. 

A  new  Dutch  Herring  Act  has  been  set  into  force  during  the  past  year, 
giving  regulations  as  to  weights  of  barrels  and  names  of  the  different  kinds  of 
herrings  used  in  the  export  trade.  By  this  act  all  weights  and  names  have 
been  made  uniform,  but  in  special  cases  exceptions  are  allowed. 

AIR  TRAFFIC 

Air  navigation  in  the  Netherlands  is  in  the  hands  of  one  corporation,  the 
Koninklyke  Luchtvaart  Maatschappy  (Royal  Air  Company).  During  1928  it 
conveyed  17,165  passengers,  688,130  kg.  of  merchandise,  35.100  kg.  of  letters, 
and  23,233  kg.  of  parcel  post.  Compared  with  1927,  these  figures  represent  an 
increase  of  33^  per  cent  in  passenger  traffic,  71  per  cent  in  merchandise,  and  200 
per  cent  as  regards  letters,  while  the  weight  of  the  parcel  post  handled  rose  by 
42  per  cent.  The  machines  of  the  Koninklyke  Luchtvaart  Maatschappy  flew 
1,726,118-ton  kilometres  against  1,272,000-ton  kilometres  in  1927,  which  means 
an  increase  of  35-4  per  cent.  There  were  10,257  hours  of  flying  in  1928,  against 
8,187  in  1927. 

The  number  of  persons  who  made  short  so-called  "  joy  "  flights  totalled 
17,170.  It  is  from  this  group  that  regular  passengers  are  recruited.  The  con- 
veyance of  horticultural  products,  principally  cut  flowers,  has  increased  tre- 
mendously; in  May  alone  it  amounted  to  70,000  kg.  The  transport  of  fresh 
strawberries  in  the  same  month  equalled  the  whole  volume  of  merchandise 
handled  during  1921,  and  the  number  of  passengers  during  August,  1928,  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  year  1923. 

Numerous  special  flights  were  made  totalling  450,000  kilometres.  Among 
these,  five  flights  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  aroused  considerable  public 
interest.  Four  specially  constructed  machines  left  Holland  at  weekly  interval.-, 
beginning  with  the  middle  of  September.  These  were  destined  for  permanent 
service  in  the  colonies,  while  a  fifth  plane  which  also  made  the  trip  returned  to 
Holland.  In  addition,  a  special  return  journey  was  made  in  December  to  carry 
Christmas  mail. 
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During  the  year  a  regular  service  was  maintained  between  Holland  and 
London,  Paris,  Malmo,  and  Zurich,  as  well  as  other  cities  within  their  radius. 
The  regularity  of  the  service  was  95-4  per  cent,  and  the  confidence  of  Dutch 
business  men  in  the  regularity  of  air  lines  is  rapidly  increasing. 

As  regards  a  subsidy,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  States  General  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  extent  of  2,800,000  fl.  per  year  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  This  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  grants  given  to  other  European  air  lines  and  repre- 
sents but  little  per  kilometre  flown. 

SHIPPING 

The  past  year  has  not  been  entirely  favourable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Dutch  shipping. 

Tramp  shipping  suffered  most  severely.  On  account  of  the  surplus  tonnage 
available,  rates  have  gradually  fallen  down  to  such  a  level  as  to  be  no  longer 
remunerative.  It  is  therefore  only  the  higher  earnings  during  1926  and  1927 
that  have  enable  the  Dutch  tramp  owners  to  carry  on,  and  which  leaves  their 
position  still  on  the  whole  financially  strong.  From  a  technical  point  of  view 
their  position  is  good,  as  Holland  occupies  the  first  place  as  far  as  the  smallest 
number  of  vessels  in  operation  which  are  over  twenty  years  old.  Only  12  per 
cent  of  the  tramp  fleet  has  attained  this  age,  compared  with  19  per  cent  for 
Great  Britain,  22  per  cent  for  Germany  and  Norway,  and  25  per  cent  for  France. 

New  units  have  been  added  to  the  Dutch  tramp  fleet  during  the  past  year. 
The  tendency  to  alter  tramp  shipping  into  regular  services  has  also  made  itself 
felt  in  this  country,  thus  giving  life  to  a  South  American  line  and  to  a  regular 
service  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  regular  lines  have  been  more  flourishing  in  1928  than  the  tramps  and 
have  been  able  to  strengthen  their  positions  considerably.  The  Holland-America 
Line  profited  from  an  arrangement  made  between  itself  and  the  westbound  lines 
out  of  Antwerp,  whereby  more  than  half  of  the  traffic  to  the  United  States  will 
be  the  Holland-America  Line's  share  at  fixed  rates.  New  capital  to  the  extent 
of  12,000,000  fl.  was  floated  by  this  company  on  behalf  of  its  mail  service. 

The  East  Indian  lines  have  done  well  during  the  last  five  years.  Returns 
for  1928  are  also  expected  to  be  once  more  favourable,  and  their  financial  posi- 
tion as  a  consequence  is  exceptionally  strong. 

The  development  of  Dutch  shipping  as  is  shown  by  the  foregoing  has  chiefly 
been  in  the  direction  of  the  line  companies,  and  tramp  shipping  when  compared 
with  these  is  now  of  but  relatively  small  proportion.  In  passing,  a  fact  worthy 
of  mention  also  was  the  towage  of  a  50,000-ton  dry  dock  from  the  Tyne  to 
Singapore  by  Dutch  tugs. 

PORT  TRAFFIC  OF  ROTTERDAM 

The  past  year  witnessed  a  decline  of  3-7  per  cent  in  the  traffic  handled  by 
the  port  of  Rotterdam.  In  1928,  12,291  ships  with  a  displacement  of  20,456,344 
tons  entered  the  harbour,  in  comparison  with  13,155  ships  and  21,242,757  tons 
in  1927. 

This  decline  is  due  to  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  early  in  the  year  a 
Rhine  shipping  strike  caused  a  standstill  of  traffic  with  the  hinterland.  During 
the  summer  a  strike  in  the  iron  mines  in  Sweden  made  itself  felt,  and  finally 
there  was  the  lockout  in  the  Ruhr,  the  effects  of  which  were  noticeable  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  Rotterdam  port  traffic  is  to  a  large  extent  dependent  on 
the  movements  of  coal  and  iron  into  and  out  of  the  Ruhr  Westphalian  districts, 
and  any  upheavals  which  affect  this  trade  are  immediately  apparent. 

Based  on  the  figures  given  above,  Rotterdam  was  the  second  port  of  the 
Continent  during  1928 — behind  Hamburg  but  ahead  of  Antwerp.  The  figures 
for  these  two  ports  were  17,628  ships,  21,445,203  tons,  and  11,333  ships  and 
20,057,783  tons  respectively.  The  total  traffic  of  the  New  Waterway  on  which 
Rotterdam  is  situated  was  15,621  ships  with  24,466  367  tons,  compared  with 
15.996  ships  with  25,468,915  tons  in  1927. 
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DUTCH  WATERWAYS 

During  the  period  under  review  much  attention  has  again  been  paid  to  the 
question  of  linking  up  Amsterdam  with  the  Upper  Rhine;  a  plan  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  twenty  years,  but  on  which  no  action  has  been 
taken  on  account  of  opposition  from  Rotterdam  and  indecision  as  to  the  route 
of  the  canal.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  seems,  however,  that  the  Minister  of 
Waterways  has  now  definitely  decided  that  the  ditch  will  fellow  the  so-called 
"  Gelderland  Valley  "  east  of  Utrecht. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  Zuider  Zee  has  steadily 
continued  and  the  first  school  has  been  established  on  the  land  thus  reclaimed. 
The  canalization  of  the  river  Meuse  and  the  construction  of  the  Juliana  canal 
in  the  province  of  Limburg  have  both  proceeded.  At  Flushing  new  harbour 
works  have  been  built,  while  at  Ymuiden,  which  connects  Amsterdam  with  the 
North  Sea,  a  new  lock,  said  to  be  the  longest  in  the  world,  has  been  completed. 

No  satisfactory  solution  has  been  found  to  the  dispute  with  Belgium  about 
the  communication  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  with  the  North  Sea  and  the  Rhine. 
Traffic  leaving  and  entering  the  Belgian  port  must  pass  through  Dutch  territory 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  while  the  province  of  Limburg  also  lies  as  a  wedge 
between  Antwerp  and  the  Rhine.  A  treaty  negotiated  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  in  this  respect  was  rejected  by  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States 
General  early  in  1928. 

TARTFF  CHANGES,  ETC. 

There  were  no  tariff  changes  during  the  year.  A  bill  to  increase  the  protec- 
tion given  to  the  ceramic  industry  from  8  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  was  defeated 
in  the  States  General  by  52  votes  to  40.  An  amendment  which  will  lower  the 
excise  tax  on  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as  the  import  duty  on  certain  alcoholic 
products,  is  now  pending.  These  were  raised  to  their  present  level  in  1921,  since 
when  there  has  been  an  increase  in  smuggling,  which  it  is  hoped  the  present 
measure  will  offset. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  June,  1922,  came  into  force  on  October  1.  By 
virtue  of  this,  meat  and  meat  products  coming  from  certain  countries,  anions 
which  Canada  is  included,  are  prohibited  from  entering  the  Netherlands  owing 
to  meat  inspection  legislation  not  conforming  with  Dutch  standards. 

In  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  commercial  treaties  were  entered  into 
with  Turkey,  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  while  treaties  were 
renewed  with  Portugal  and  Mexico.  Other  international  legislation  was  of  a 
non -commercial  nature. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Although  complete  unemployment  figures  for  1928  are  not  available  at  the 
time  of  writing,  statistics  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  indicate  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  in  1927,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  betterment  is  noted  during  the  current  period.  A  level  has  now  been 
reached  which  is  satisfactorily  lower  than  that  of  1925,  1926.  and  1927. 

In  September,  1928,  the  number  of  unemployed  was  3  8  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  workers,  compared  with  5  6  per  cent  in  1927,  6  per  cent  in  1926, 
and  6-5  per  cent  in  1925.  The  number  of  applicants  for  vacancies  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  labour  exchanges  has  shown  a  corresponding  decrease. 

Unemployment  is  to  a  large  extent  seasonal,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
agriculture,  fisheries,  building  and  transport.  In  September  the  clothing  industry 
suffered  from  the  greatest  degree  of  unemployment,  followed  by  the  cigar  and 
tobacco  trade  and  the  building  trades.  Unemployment  in  the  ceramic  industi  y 
had  decreased  from  26  per  cent  in  January  to  0  02  per  cent . in  September.  In 
coal  mining  the  percentage  of  unemployment  in  September  was  only  a  tenth  of 
1  per  cent. 
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The  amalgamation  in  the  margarine  industry  which  took  place  in  October. 
1927,  has  resulted  in  staff  reductions,  and  it  is  reported  that  some  500  employees 
are  to  be  released  early  in  the  current  year. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

Despite  a  decline  in  the  index  figures  of  wholesale  prices,  there  has  been 
no  general  fall  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  general  wholesale  index  cipher  dropped 
from  153  in  January  to  148  in  December,  in  comparison  with  an  increase  from 
145  to  151  during  1927.  The  index  figures  for  foodstuffs  also  fluctuated  cor- 
respondingly. 

Among  the  principal  commodities  in  which  increases  are  noted  are  coffee, 
pepper,  cheese,  milk,  cotton,  hides  and  leather,  while  there  were  increases  in 
wheat,  rye,  macaroni,  rice,  sugar,  tea,  paper,  and  linseed  oil. 

The  cost  of  living  in  the  Netherlands  remains  high.  On  the  basis  of  100 
before  the  war,  it  is  now  169,  compared  with  157  in  Canada,  165  in  Great 
Britain,  and  152  in  Germany. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  15,  1929. — Italian  industry  continues  its  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate and  centralize.  For  example,  with  the  help  of  the  Bank  of  Italy  and  the 
Central  Credit  Institute,  twelve  small  banks  federated  with  the  Union  of 
Catholic  Banks,  operating  in  the  agricultural  centres  of  the  Marches  and  the 
Abruzzi,  have  amalgamated  to  form  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  approximately 
20,000,000  lire. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  the  Italian  sugar  industry  from  Chechoslovakian 
competition,  the  customs  duty  on  imported  sugar  was  early  in  January  raised 
from  247.50  to  350  gold  lire  per  metric  ton.  This  measure  is  also  said  to  be  the 
corollary  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
between  the  federation  of  beet-growers  and  the  sugar  refiners,  under  which  the 
former  undertake  to  plant  300,000  acres  of  beets  each  year,  which  will  enable 
the  Italian  refineries  to  produce  350,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  from  the  home 
market. 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  in  Italian  ports  during  September  were  maintained 
at  an  unusually  high  level  for  that  time  of  the  year.  During  the  five  months 
from  August  to  December,  10,000,000  quintals  were  imported  against  5,800,000 
in  the  same  period  of  1927.  When  the  estimate  of  the  domestic  harvest  of  wheat 
in  Italy  is  borne  in  mind,  these  large  importations  are  difficult  to  account  for; 
as  a  rule,  purchasing  is  slow  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  grain-purchasing 
season,  increasing  as  the  winter  advances.  This  year,  however,  the  long  period 
of  low  prices  at  the  commencement  of  the  shipping  season  seems  to  have  encour- 
aged importers  to  buy  more  freely  than  usual.  It  is  said  that  some  50  per  cent 
of  the  year's  estimated  purchases  have  already  been  covered,  and  that  arrivals 
during  the  next  few  months  will  not  be  as  large  as  usual. 

The  output  of  pig  iron  in  November  was  54,189  tons,  and  of  steel,  183,415 
tons,  as  compared  with  29,095  and  114,750  respectively  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1927.  For  the  same  month  the  use  of  electric  power  showed  a  13  per 
cent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  general  wholesale  price  index  declined  slightly  in  the  first  half  of 
January,  when  it  stood  at  496  as  compared  with  496  57  in  December.  The 
tendency  is  for  staple  foods  to  rise  in  price.  This  also  applies  to  the  cost  of 
living  index. 
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The  1928  vintage  has  been  extremely  good.  The  production  of  wine  is 
estimated  at  46,822,600  hectolitres  as  compared  with  26,650,000  in  1927,  which 
was  a  bad  year.  The  average  of  recent  years  has  been  around  43,000,000  hecto- 
litres.  There  was  an  excellent  chestnut  crop. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  financing  annual  grants  of  500,000,000 
lire  for  a  period  of  ten  years  for  land  reclamation.  The  National  Fund  for  Social 
Insurance  provides  250,000,000  and  the  National  Insurance  Institute  and  the 
Savings  Bank  of  the  Lombard  Provinces,  50,000,000  each,  and  a  further  annuity 
of  150,000,000  lire  will  be  furnished  by  the  other  savings  banks.  The  last- 
named  also  undertake  to  assign  50  per  cent  of  all  new  deposits  to  land  reclama- 
tion credits,  should  that  percentage  amount  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  minimum 
of  150,000,000  lire  to  which  they  are  pledged. 

Foreign  exchange  rates,  now  that  the  lira  is  stabilized,  have  been  very 
steady.  Estimates  of  revenue  for  1929-30  are  placed  conservatively  at  18,539,- 
200,000  lire  and  expenditure  at  18,280,900,000  lire.  The  surplus,  however,  is 
subject  to  reduction  to  9,200,000  lire  through  deficits  in  the  variations  in  capital 
account. 

The  fact  that  a  prize  has  been  offered  for  a  mower  of  domestic  production — 
an  article  that  has  always  been  imported — may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the 
times  in  Italy,  and  a  proof  that  it  is  the  desire  of  her  rulers  to  make  the  country 
more  self-dependent. 

CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Buenos  Aires,  February  6,  1929. — It  is  firmly  believed  by  those  who  are 
directly  connected  with  Chilean  commerce,  finance  and  industry  that  the  republic 
is  now  on  the  road  to  progress  and  prosperity.  Conditions  to-day  are  showing 
such  marked  improvement  over  the  last  few  years,  which  were  punctuated  by 
periods  of  severe  depression,  that  one  cannot  help  but  view  with  optimism  the 
future  of  this  country. 

The  renewed  activity  in  nitrate  and  copper  mining,  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturing, the  development  of  natural  resources,  the  building  of  roads  and  many 
important  public  works,  point  to  an  important  future. 

foreign  trade 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1928  imports  were  valued  at  $126,600,000 
and  exports  at  $209,952,000.    For  the  years  1925,  1926  and  1927  imports  and 

exports  were  as  under: — 


Imports  Exports 

1925    $146,805,333  $224,263,000 

1926    155,121,000  197,003,433 

1927    128,759.000  200,544,000 


FINANCES 

The  improvement  in  the  public  finances  of  Chile  during  the  last  three  years 
stands  out  in  just  as  great  relief  as  the  achievements  effected,  in  other  spheres 
of  the  nation's  activities.  It  is  a  compelling  fact  which  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government  in  its  declarations  that  it  intends  to  bring 
advancement  to  the  country.  The  following  are  the  figures  given  out  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  A  deficit  of  $26,064,204  in  1926  is  replaced  by  a  surplus 
of  $4,584,000  in  1928. 


1926  1927  1928 

Revenue                                  $  90,648,138  $109,096,000  $121,152,000 

Expenditure                              116,712,342  108,680,000  116,568,000 

Deficit   26.064,204     

Surplus     416.000  4,584.000 
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During  the  year  two  foreign  and  several  internal  loans  were  floated  by  the 
national  Government  and  all  were  well  received.  The  July  internal  issue  for 
$3,000,000  was  heavily  over-subscribed.  A  7  per  cent  loan  recently  issued  at 
98  for  $6,000,000  had  $8,000,000  offered.  Applications  from  Iquique  amounted 
to  $500,000 — a  clear  indication  of  the  revival  of  industry  in  the  north. 

Bank  deposits  have  increased  by  $33,600,000  during  the  year  and  commer- 
cial loans  by  $18,000,000.  Foreign  deposits  have  fallen  by  $9,000,000,  but  loans 
in  foreign  currencies  show  a  slight  rise.  Saving  deposits  are  on  the  increase. 
Clearing  house  transactions  were  considerably  higher  than  in  1927.  Exchange 
has  been  steady  throughout  the  year,  the  range  of  fluctuation  not  being  more 
than  1  per  cent.  National  revenue  for  1928  amounted  to  $123,000,000,  while 
expenses  were  $118,000,000. 

Custom  house  receipts  amounted  to, — 


During  1928,  $1,812,000  were  collected  in  fines  and  from  sundry  sources  as 
compared  with  $1,284,000  during  the  previous  year. 

American  Loans  for  Chilean  Municipalities. — It  has  been  announced  that 
the  Grace  National  Bank,  E.  H.  Rollans  &  Sons,  and  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.  of 
New  York  will  handle  a  consolidated  loan  of  $12,000,000  on  behalf  of  fifty- 
two  Chilean  municipalities. 


Agricultural  products  in  general,  especially  corn  and  beans,  were  higher  in 
price  than  the  preyious  year,  but  wheat  was  considerably  lower.  The  areas 
under  cultivation  and  the  quantity  produced  showed  an  increase  over  1927. 
Large  consignments  of  melons,  cherries  and  other  fruits  have  recently  been 
shipped  to  New  York.  There  is  a  growing  canning  industry  of  such  fruits  as 
peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  plums. 

Cattle  prices  were  firm  throughout  the  year  with  a  slightly  higher  average 
than  that  of  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Nitrate. — Production  exceeded  1927  by  over  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
Indications  from  abroad  are  that  sales  during  the  spring  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  will  be  satisfactory.  The  entry  of  American  firms  into  the  sales 
organization  is  favourably  commented  upon. 

Copper. — Copper  prices  and  output  have  been  maintained  at  a  high  level, 
the  latter  increasing  steadily  throughout  the  year.  Chile  is  the  second  highest 
producer  of  copper  in  the  wTorld. 

Lumber  and  coal  have  shown  no  improvement  over  1927. 

Peruvian-Chilean  Relations. — The  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Peruvian  workmen  have  arrived  at  Iquique  in  the  north  of  Chile  for  work 
in  the  nitrate  mines  demonstrates  the  improved  relations  between  these  two 
republics. 

British  Railways  in  North  Chile. — Owing  to  the  serious  state  of  affairs 
through  which  the  northern  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  have  been  passing  in  recent 
years,  the  payment  of  dividends  of  the  three  British  railways — the  Antofagasta 
&  Bolivia,  the  Nitrate,  and  the  Taltal — 'have  not  been  all  that  could  have  been 
desired.    Conditions,  however,  are  improving. 

Motor  Cars. — The  new  factory  of  the  Ford  Company  in  Chile  was  opened 
recently  at  Santiago,  and  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
Ford  Company  has  1,500  distributors  throughout  South  America — there  are  52 
in  Chile. 


Exportation 
Importation 


1928 
$34,920,000 
30,036,000 


1927 
$28,418,000 
27,528,000 


PRODUCTION 
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Antofagasta,  one  of  the  port  towns  of  Chile,  showed,  in  a  recent  census, 
that  there  were  1,012  motor  vehicles  in  the  city:  436  passenger  cars,  161  taxis, 
313  motor  trucks,  and  101  buses.  This  is  a  100  per  cent  increase  over  1926  and 
a  50  per  cent  increase  over  1927. 

Airplanes. — Air  manoeuvres  were  recently  held  in  Santiago.  Planes  taking 
part  were  five  Vixens  of  British  manufacture  with  Napier-Lion  engines,  four 
single-seater  Wilbaults  with  British  Jupiter  engines  made  by  Vickers,  and  fifteen 
Moth  planes  made  by  De  Haviland  Aircraft  Company  Limited.  An  order  for 
airplanes  has  recently  been  given  to  a  Montreal  firm. 

An  air  postal  service  has  been  established  between  Santiago  and  Arica,  the 
most  northerly  port  of  Chile,  and  intermediate  towns,  a  total  distance  of  1,729 
kilometres. 

New  Cement  Industry. — Owing  to  reconstruction  work  in  the  Talca  zone 
recently  devastated  by  earthquake,  the  extensive  plans  for  public  works  about 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  the  activity  in  road  building  and  other 
construction  work  at  present  being  carried  on  both  by  the  Government  and  by 
private  concerns,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  demand  for  cement.  It  is  reported 
that  representatives  of  both  British  and  American  cement  manufacturers  have 
been  visiting  Chile  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  quality,  quantity,  -and 
location  of  the  deposits  of  raw  material. 

Extension  of  Brewery  at  Antofagasta. — An  important  extension  to  the 
brewery  of  the  Cia.  de  Cervecerias  Unidas  de  Chile  has  recently  been  made. 
The  machinery,  consisting  of  a  new  bottling  plant  of  6,000  bottles  per  hour 
capacity,  has  been  ordered  from  the  United  States.  The  brewery  has  a  capacity 
of  1,200  dozen  half-bottles,  2,400  full-sized  bottles,  and  40,000  litres  of  draught 
beer  daily. 

Road  Building. — A  contract  has  recently  been  awarded  to  a  Chilean  firm 
by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  two  roads:  one  between  Vina  del 
Mar  and  Los  Andes,  and  the  other  from  Paso  Hondo  to  Pena  Blanca.  The 
amounts  were  $180,000  and  $156,000  respectively.  This  latter  road,  which  is  to 
be  10  kilometres  in  length  and  6  metres  in  width,  is  to  be  constructed  of  bitu- 
minized  macadam. 

A  road  of  140  kilometres  in  length  between  Chuquicamata,  a  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  and  Tocopilla  has  been  constructed  by  the  Chile  Exploration  Com- 
pany, a  region  in  which  there  is  growing  activity  and  traffic.  The  Government 
is  also  constructing  a  road  which  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks'  time  from 
Chuquicamata  to  Calama. 

Hydro-Electric  Concession. — A  group  of  Chilean  financiers  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  asking  for  the  concession  of  water  rights 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  hydro-electric  station  on  the  Quillichue  river 
in  the  province  of  Cautin.  Power  and  light  will  be  provided  to  some  seven  or 
eight  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  for  the  electrification  of  the  pro- 
posed Transandine  railway  at  Lonquiney. 

Commercial  Treaties. — It  has  been  announced  in  the  Chilean  press  that 
commercial  treaties  between  Chile  and  Great  Britain  and  Chile  and  the  United 
States  are  being  negotiated. 

Santiago  Gas  Company's  Increase  of  Capital. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Santiago  Gas  Company  it  was  decided  to  issue  72,000  shares 
of  50  pesos  ($6)  among  the  shareholders  for  proposed  extensions. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  February  7,  1929. — Conditions  from  a  commercial  and  industrial 
standpoint  in  the  main  centres  of  China  are  more  satisfactory  at  the  time  of 
writing  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  new  Nationalist  Government,  in  so  far  as  the  coastal  provinces  are 
concerned,  appears  to  be  well  established,  and  though  there  are  many  pressing 
problems  throughout  the  interior  which  still  remain  unsettled,  there  is  a  note  of 
confidence  in  both  Chinese  and  foreign  business  circles  which  has  been  notice- 
ably lacking  in  recent  years.  Extensive  construction  programs  have  been 
initiated  by  the  various  departments  of  the  new  Government,  including  roads, 
railways,  telegraph  and  wireless  extension,  and  public  utilities  expansion  in 
many  large  centres. 

The  new  Chinese  tariff  came  into  effect  on  February  1.  Customs  clear- 
ances are  reported  to  be  satisfactory  with  little  or  no  opposition  from  the  larger 
business  interests. 

Building  activities  in  the  main  coastal  cities  and  districts  are  reported 
unusually  active,  an  interesting  development  being  the  increase  in  foreign  build- 
ing permits  for  both  offices  and  homes. 

One  of  British  Columbia's  chief  exports  to  China,  dry  salt  herring,  has  on 
the  whole  moved  satisfactorily  during  the  1928-29  season  and  prices  received 
are  reported  above  those  of  previous  years.  This  commodity  was  mistakenly 
supposed  to  be  of  Japanese  origin,  and  during  November  and  December  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  moving  stocks  due  to  the  anti-Japanese  boycott.  Repre- 
sentations on  the  subject  to  the  Chinese  authorities  proved  of  considerable  assist- 
ance to  importers,  and  clearances  have  been  effected  without  difficulty  during 
the  past  month. 

Heavy  purchases  have  been  made  during  the  past  three  months  of  flour  and 
wheat,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  record  year  of  1926  will  be  approached 
before  the  end  of  the  buying  season.  Canadian  wheat  is  moving  freely,  and  is 
in  considerable  demand  in  both  North  and  Central  China,  some  130,000  tons 
having  been  booked  during  the  last  quarter  of  1928.  A  number  of  new  contacts 
have  been  effected  with  strong  Chinese  and  Sino-foreign  firms  following  on  the 
business  reorganizations  during  the  past  year.  A  number  of  doubtful  firms  have 
passed  out  of  business. 

Lumber  sales  are  reported  normal  with  steady  demand  for  Douglas  fir  logs, 
and  piling  and  rough  sawn  lumber.  Increased  sales  to  Hong  Kong  of  Canadian 
lumber  are  reported.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  substantial  increase  will  be  shown 
during  the  coming  year,  in  view  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  South  China. 

Paper  products  from  Canada — particularly  newsprint,  kraft  and  bonds — 
are  now  in  demand  in  China  for  the  first  time,  with  substantial  trial  orders 
en  route  to  this  territory.  If  delivery  is  satisfactory,  importers  anticipate  that 
Canada  will  become  an  important  exporter  to  this  country.  Consumption  of 
imported  paper  products  is  valued  at  G. $20,000,000  annually. 

Increased  sales  of  other  Canadian  commodities  such  as  foodstuffs,  confec- 
tioner}', leather,  and  knitted  goods  are  reported  from  both  North  and  South 
China,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  1929  will  show  substantial  increases  in  the 
majority  of  established  Canadian  lines,  in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  a 
number  of  new  products. 

In  view  of  the  improved  conditions  in  China  outlined  above,  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  requested  to  keep  this  office  supplied  with  additional  cata- 
logues, price  lists  and,  where  possible,  small  samples  for  distribution. 
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TARIFF,  DOCUMENTATION,  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN  COSTA  RICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

The  import  tariff  of  Costa  Rica  is  extremely  simple.  Duties  are  based  upon 
gross  weight  of  merchandise  (with  a  few  exceptions),  and  are  quoted  in  colones 
(1  colone  =  25  cents  Canadian  currency)  per  kilogram.  There  are  151  items, 
divided  into  the  following  ten  classes: — 

(1)  Earths,  stones,  glassware,  ceramics,  and  minerals. 

(2)  Metalfe  and  metailhc  products. 

(3)  Vegetable  fibres  and  textiles. 

(4)  Animal  fibres  and  textiles. 

(5)  Paper  and  its  products. . 

(6)  Timber  and  other  vegetable  products  for  industrial  use. 

(7)  Hides  and  other  animal  products  for  industrial  use. 

(8)  Foodstuffs. 

(9)  Products  for  use  in  pharmacy. 
(10)  Sundry. 

On  account  of  the  limited  classification,  the  incidence  of  the  import  taxes 
is  somewhat  irregular,  but  the  duties  cannot  be  considered  high,  and  they  have 
practically  no  protective  effect. 

There  are  a  number  of  surcharges,  all  of  small  amount.  The  principal  one 
is  a  tax  of  2  per  cent -of  the  duties,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  consular  fee;  there 
are  also  a  wharfage  tax  of  2  centavos  per  kg.  (equal  to  a  little  over  a  fifth  of  a 
cent  per  pound)  and  a  "cheap  houses''  tax  of  a  half  centavo  per  kg.  (about  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  pound).  Goods  destined  to  the  province  of  Limon  pay 
an  additional  surcharge  of  5  per  cent  of  the  duties;  goods  for  other  provinces 
pay  a  surcharge  of  2  per  cent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  customs  house  at  San 
Jose,  but  this  is  not  imposed  in  the  cases  of  Puntarenas  and  Guanacaste. 

The  free  list  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  cement,  coal,  fertilizers, 
asphalt,  earthenware  pipes,  filters,  cement  roofing,  asbestos,  gypsum,  bottles, 
machinery,  barbed  wire,  disinfecting  apparatus,  fly  screens,  expanded  metal, 
containers  for  export  purposes,  gold,  tractors,  tanks  of  wood  or  iron,  sewing 
cotton,  raw  cotton,  linen  thread,  newspapers,  newsprint,  boats  and  vessels, 
veterinary  medicines,  serums,  disinfectants,  insecticides,  cattle  for  breeding 
purposes,  domestic  animals,  and  birds. 

The  only  prohibited  imports  are  armaments  of  war,  and  foodstuffs  unfit  for 

human  consumption. 

1  documentation 

The  documentation  of  export  shipments  to  Costa  Rica  has  been  reduced  to 
its  simplest  form.  All  that  is  required  is  four  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice, 
which  must  be  made  out  in  Spanish  and  signed  by  the  exporter. 

The  invoice  should  contain  the  following  information:  Name  of  consignee; 
name  of  steamer,  and  port  of  arrival;  date  of  shipment;  details  of  merchandise; 
number  of  packages  (in  letters  and  figures);  marks  and  countermarks;  gross 
and  net  weights  of  packages  in  kilos;  signature  of  shipper.  No  consular  invoices 
are!  required,  no  consular  visa  is  necessary,  and  no  consular  fee  is  payable  by 
the  exporter.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  packing  or  labelling,  and  no  fines  of 
any  importance  for  errors  in  documentation. 

It  is  customary  for  the  exporter  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  invoice,  above 
his  signature,  a  certificate  that  the  details  are  correct,  and  the  following  word- 
ing is  suggested:  "  Declaramos  que  los  valores  y  otros  particulars  mencionados 
en  esta  factura  son  correctos."  (We  certify  that  the  values  and  other  details 
mentioned  in  this  invoice  are  correct.) 

No  certificate  of  origin  is  required,  but  the  country  of  manufacture  is  fre- 
quently stated  on  the  invoice  thus:  "  Fabricado  en  el  Canada"  (made  in 
Canada) . 

There  are  no  special  regulations  in  regard  to  parcel  post  shipments,  but 
invoices  should  give  post  office  numbers  of  parcels;  otherwise  the  routine  is 
the  same  as  outlined  above. 
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REPRESENTATION  AND  ADVERTISING 

The  only  suitable  means  of  representation  in  Costa  Rica  is  through  com- 
mission agents;  this  method  is  becoming  standardized.  There  are  a  few  whole- 
sale importers  who  take  foreign  agencies,  but  these  houses  are  becoming  of  less 
importance  as  time  goes  on;  in  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  whereas  before  the  war 
one-quarter  of  the  import  trade  was  done  through  these  wholesalers,  the  propor- 
tion is  now  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  there  are  not  now  more  than  four  or  five 
wholesale  houses  in  existence. 

The  commission  agents  call  upon  both  retailers  and  wholesalers,  booking 
small  orders  for  shipment  direct  to  the  purchaser.  Competition  for  business  is 
keen  between  agents  selling  the  same  lines  of  merchandise;  thus  the  retailer 
finds  it  possible  to  secure  close  quotations  for  anything  he  wishes  to  purchase, 
and  can  see  no  object  in  going  to  a  wholesaler,  who  necessarily  has  to  secure  an 
additional  profit  for  himself. 

Certain  large  retailers,  however,  prefer  to  buy  direct  from  manufacturers 
without  the  intervention  of  an  agent;  in  that  way  they  can  secure  a  monopoly 
of  certain  classes  of  articles,  whereas  if  they  bought  through  agents  they  would 
obtain  exactly  the  same  goods  as  the  stores  with  which  they  were  competing. 
A  further  reason,  which  operates  in  a  few  cases,  is  that  an  agent  is  generally 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  accounts,  and  brings  pressure  to  bear  when  pay- 
ment is  overdue;  when  direct  purchases  are  made,  this  pressure  is  removed. 

These  large  retailers  usually  have  their  principal  store  in  the  capital;  they 
also  act  to  a  certain  extent  as  wholesalers,  reselling  to  other  smaller  retailers  in 
the  country  districts.  They  do  not,  however,  sell  to  retailers  in  the  capital  itself, 
as  they  consider  that  this  would  introduce  an  undesirable  element  of  competi- 
tion with  themselves. 

A  further  means  of  representation  is  by  means  of  travellers  who  visit  Costa 
Rica  at  regular  intervals.  This,  however,  is  often  supplementary  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent,  and  not  a  substitute  for  it. 

Thus  it  may  be  considered  that  in  Costa  Rica  the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  conducting  an  export  business  by  Canadian  manufacturers  is  through  a  com- 
mission agent.  There  are  about  eighty  such  agents  in  San  Jose  alone,  which  is 
considered  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  volume  of  business  to  be  done.  The 
selection  of  a  suitable  firm  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  there  are  a  few 
whose'  standing  is  above  question. 

With  regard  to  terms  of  payment,  it  is  stated  that  95  per  cent  of  the  import 
trade  is  done  on  a  credit  basis,  the  usual  terms  being  60,  90,  or  even  120  days' 
sight;  flour  is  an  exception,  and  is  generally  sold  on  a  basis  of  cash  against  docu- 
ments. There  appears  to  be  little  risk  in  granting  such  extended  terms,  and 
where  losses  occur  these  may  be  attributed  to  the  selection  of  an  unsuitable 
agent  who  does  not  exercise  proper  care  in  the  choice  of  his  customers. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  REGULATIONS 

All  commercial  travellers  entering  Costa  Rica  are  expected  to  pay  a  tax 
on  admission  of  25  colones  (equal  to  $6.25) ;  the  various  municipalities  also 
impose  fees  which  differ  in  amount,  but  in  both  cases  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
that  no  effort  at  collection  is  made  by  the  authorities.  A  traveller  who  desires 
to  comply  with  the  law  should  make  inquiries  at  the  municipal  offices. 

Samples  of  commercial  value  pay  duties  at  the  rate  of  10  centavos  per  kg. 
(a  little  over  1  cent  per  pound).  The  commercial  traveller  must  effect  clearance 
at  the  port,  and  make  a  deposit  of  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  (a  bond  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  cash  in  the  case  of  well-known  firms).  A  certificate  of  entry 
is  then  issued,  and  on  re-export  the  samples  are  carefully  checked  with  this 
certificate,  any  deficiencies  being  charged  with  the  full  amount  of  duty  as  mer- 
chandise. If,  however,  the  samples  are  complete,  the  original  payment  is 
refunded.    A  careful  check  is  made  of  all  passengers'  baggage  when  leaving 
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Costa  Rica,  and  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  law  is  severely  dealt 
with. 

Three  months  are  allowed  for  samples  to  remain  in  the  country,  which  may 
be  extended  for  a  further  similar  period  on  application  being  made  to  the 
Director  of  Customs.   After  this  second  period,  full  duty  becomes  payable. 

ADVERTISING 

Various  methods  of  advertising  are  adopted  in  Costa  Rica.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  popular,  and  is  said  to  be  efficient  in  the  majority  of  cases;  there 
are  two  daily  papers  in  San  Jose  which  are  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  names 
of  which  may  be  secured  on  application. 

The  distribution  of  circulars  from  house  to  house  is  also  effective,  especi- 
ally when  accompanied  with  free  samples  of  articles  where  this  method  is  prac- 
ticable (such  as  tooth  paste,  soap,  and  patent  medicines).  A  fair  amount  of 
poster  advertising  is  done  by  means  of  both  paper  and  enamelled  signs — the 
latter,  however,  in  spite  of  its  greater  permanency,  is  considered  somewhat 
expensive.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  introduce  electric  signs  on  a  substantial 
scale,  but  at  present  few  of  these  are  in  use.  Display  advertising  in  store  win- 
dows is  considered  an  effective  means  of  propaganda,  and  as  retailers  are  usually 
willing  to  provide  facilities  for  this  purpose,  the  returns  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  are  said  to  be  particularly  satisfactory. 

There  are  no  advertising  agents  in  Costa  Rica,  and  it  is  customary  to  leave 
the  matter  of  propaganda  in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  the  exporter. 

TRADE  MARKS 

The  law  in  regard  to  trade  marks  follows  in  general  that  adopted  by  the 
other  republics  of  Central  America,  and  the  method  of  securing  them  is  similar. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  power  of  attorney,  in  Spanish,  accompanied  by  a 
detailed  description  of  the  mark  and  at  least  four  specimens  of  the  mark  itself. 
These  should  be  sent  to  the'  local  representative  of  the  firm  making  the  applica- 
tion, or  in  case  no  such  representative  has  been  appointed,  to  a  patent  attorney 
in  San  Jose.  He  will  make  application  for  registration,  and  attend  to  necessary 
detail  work.    (The  name  of  a  suitable  firm  may  be  secured  on  application.) 

The  fee  for  registering  a  trade  mark  is  approximately  the  equivalent  of  $35. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  consequence  of  the  "  piracy  "  of  the  trade  mark 
of  a  well-known  Canadian  manufacturer,  a  ruling  of  the  Costa  Rica  court  lays 
down  that  trade  marks  cannot  be  registered  without  the  presentation  of  a  power 
of  attorney  from  the  manufacturer  whose  name  appears  on  the  trade  mark  itself. 
Thus  the  opportunities  for  falsification  of  marks  are  more  limited  than  in  the 
other  Central  American  republics;  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  desirable  to  take 
the  precaution  of  registering  them  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  at  a  later  date. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  in  Costa  Rica  is  reasonable  in  comparison  with  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  conditions  of  life,  especially  in  the  capital,  are 
exceptionally  agreeable.  This  remark  applies  not  only  to  the  climate,  which  is 
generally  cool  throughout  the  year,  but  also  to  the  social  amenities  and  condi- 
tions of  health. 

With  regard  to  rents,  a  house  of  six  rooms  in  the  best  district  of  the  city 
can  be  secured  at  from  250  colones  to  600  colones  ($62.50  to  $120)  per  month; 
board  and  room  cost  on  an  average  200  colones  ($40)  a  month.  Furnished 
houses  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  are  double  the  rent  of  unfurnished. 

The  cost  of  imported  foods  is  high,  but  supplies  of  local  production  are 
reasonable  in  price  and  of  good  quality. 

In  general,  the  cost  of  living  to  a  resident  is  about  one-half  of  that  in 
Mexico,  and  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  that  in  Guatemala. 
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MARKING  OF  PACKING  CASES  FOR  URUGUAY 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  writes  from  Montevideo 
under  date  February  4,  1929,  that  a  new  law  comes  into  effect  on  March  13, 
1929,  under  which  packing  cases  must  be  marked  in  clear  print  in  the  metric 
system, — i.e.,  kilogrammes  and  metres — with  the  gross  and  net  weights  and  the 
outside  measurement  of  the  case.  Packages  not  marked  according  to  these 
regulations  will  not  be  received  by  the  customs  house  and  therefore  will  require 
to  remain  on  board  ship. 

The  above  decree  originally  required  that  the  marks  should  be  fire-brandedj 
but  that  has  since  been  amended  to  allow  either  fire-branding,  paint  or  ink. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  4,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  25,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Monetary 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1418 

$  .1419 

.  1390 

.  1394 

.1395 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  ,  , 

.0298 

.0297 

Denmark  

.2680 

.2678 

.2678 

.0252 

.0253 

.0253 

.  \JOVZ, 

A^Q9 

.  uoyz 

.2382 

.2383 

.2384 

4.86| 

4.8743 

4.8760 

.0130 

.0129 

.0129 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4023 

.4024 

.1749 

.1752 

.1753 

Italy  

.0526 

.0525 

.0525 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2678 

.2679 

 Escudo 

1.0805 

.0446 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1544 

.1520 

.2680 

.2683 

.2682 

.1930 

.1931 

.1932 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0043 

1.0048 

Argentine  Rep. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4230 

.4231 

 Milreis 

.5462 

.1196 

.1193 

Chile  

.1217 

.1211 

.1215 

.9733 

.9867 

.9872 

.4985 

.4848 

.4842 

4.8665 

4.0175 

4.0193 

.1930 

.1933 

.1939 

1.0342 

1.0304 

1.0309 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9995 

.9991 

.4020 

.4007 

.4019 

 Tael 

.  6264 

.6324 

.3650 

.3665 

.3667 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4532 

.4501 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4557 

.4559 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5649 

.5677 

4.86| 

4.8737 

4.8760 

 $  ) 

British  Guiana  , 

1.0000 

1. 00|— 1.  oil 

1.001— 1 

::  ::  ::  :;  ::i  i 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

•  1.0000 

1.001—1.02 

1.001—1, 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  name*  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

157.  Crab. — A  commission  broker  in  Guatemala  City,  Republic  of  Guatemala,  desires  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporter.  Prices,  etc.,  with  sample  of  product,  if  possible,  should 
be  forwarded  with  first  letter. 

158.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  are  desirous 

of  representing  Canadian  exporter. 

Miscellaneous 

159.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

160.  Rubber  Garden  Hose. — Import  house  in  Amsterdam  wishes  to  purchase  on  its  own 
account. 

161.  Paper;  Shoes;  Leather. — A  commission  agent  in  Bogota  and  Cali,  Colombia, 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallipaper,  writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
wrapping  and  newspaper;  also  rubber-soled  canvas  top  tennis  shoes  and  upper  leathers. 

162.  Rubber  Footwear. — Amsterdam  importer  wants  to  buy  Canadian-made  rubber 
footwear  suitable  for  fishermen  and  workmen. 

163.  Wood  Shoe  Shanks. — A  firm  in  tihe  English  Midlands  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  manufacturers.   Quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  U.K.  port  in  sterling.   Sample  on  file. 

164.  Plywood. — Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  Netherlands  are  requested  to 
submit  prices,  samples,  terms,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  representation  by  Amsterdam  agent. 

165.  Lumber. — An  Amsterdam  agency  concern  is  anxious  to  establish  a  permanent  con- 
nection with  Canadian  exporter  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  and  logs. 

166.  White  Pine. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe,  are 
desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter. 

167.  Birch  wood.- — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  in  Liverpool,  with  offices  in  Bristol  and 
London,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented 
in  this  country. 

168.  Spruce. — A  firm  of  timber  brokers  in  Liverpool,  with  offices  in  Bristol  and  London, 
are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  not  already  represented  in  this 
country. 

169.  Coal  (Bituminous). — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Pointe-a-Pitre,  Guadeloupe, 
are  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter. 
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Trade  Inquiries  from  Northern  Africa 

FOODSTUFFS 

170.  Condensed  Milk. — Concern  in  Algeria  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  firms 
handling  this  commodity.  / 

171.  Food  Products. — Concern  in  Algiers  would  like  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
tinned  salmon,  lobsters,  and  sardines ;  smoked  dined,  and  salted  fish ;  tinned  fruits  and 
vegetables;   jams  and  jellies;   condensed  milk;    and  tinned  meats. 

172.  Food  Products. — Firm  in  Constantine,  Algeria,  desire  to  act  as  representative  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  tinned  meats,  conserved  fruits,  tinned 
vegetables,  dried  fruits,  condensed  milk  and  sugar,  on  a  commission  basis. 

173.  Food  Products. — Firm  in  Bone,  Algeria,  desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  goods,  smoked,  dried  and  salted  fish,  condensed  milk,  sugar,  dried  vege- 
tables, dried  fruits,  and  pickles. 

174.  Food  Products. — Firm  in  Algiers,  with  branches  at  Oran  and  Tunis,  wish  to  act  as 
representatives  in  Algeria  of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  or  to  buy  outright. 

175.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  wish  to  act  in  that  country  as  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  tinned  meats,  smoked,  dried  and  salted 
fish,  tinned  fruit®,  dried  fruits,  dried  vegetables,  sugar,  etc. 

176.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Algiers,  Algeria,  are  desirous  of  buying  outright  tinned  salmon 
and  lobsters,  tinned  meat,  smoked  and  dried  fish,  pickles,  sauces,  and  sugar  from  Canadian 
exporters  or  to  act  as  their  representative. 

177.  Provisions. — Concern  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  wishes  to  buy  Canadian  provisions 
such  as  tinned  salmon,  smoked  fish,  tinned  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. 

178.  Tinned  Fruits. — Firm  in  Algiers  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  wish  to  buy  tinned 
fruits. 

179.  Tinned  Salmon. — Firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  wish  to  act  as  representatives  of  a  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

180.  Tinned  Salmon  and  Lobsters. — Concern  in  Algiers  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
firms  with  a  view  to  purchases. 

181.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Tunis  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon  and  lobsters,  canned  vegetables,  tinned  fruits,  and  condensed  milk. 

182.  Canned  Goods. — Agent  in  Algiers  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
goods  of  all  kinds,  in  Algeria. 

183.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Casablanca.  Morocco,  desire  to  buy  Canadian  canned 
goods  (salmon,  lobsters,  sardines,  vegetables,  meat)  of  a  cheap  quality. 

184.  Sugar. — Concern  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  would  like  to  a.ct  as  representative  for 
Canadian  exporter  of  sugar. 

185.  Sugar. — Firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters. 

186.  Sugar. — Firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  are  desirous  of  representing  Canadian  exporter. 

187.  Wheat  (Hard). — Firm  in  Constantine,  Algeria,  wish  to  act  as  agent  in  that  country 
for  a  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat  (hard). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

188.  Drugs. — Concern  in  Algiers  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Canadian  exporter  in 
Algeria  on  a  commission  basis. 

189.  Drugs— Concern  in  Algiers  wishes  to  buy  outright  drugs  from  Canadian  exporters, 
or  to  act  as  their  representative  in  Algeria. 

190.  Enamel  Wares. — Firm  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  wish  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f. 
Casablanca  from  Canadian  exporters  of  cheap  enamel  wares. 

191.  Paper;  Stationery  and  Newsprint.— Firm  in  Tunis  desire  to  correspond  with 
Canadian  exporters  who  want  to  sell  paper,  stationery,  and  newsprint  in  Tunisia. 

192.  Newsprint  and  Kraft  Paper. — Firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  con- 
cerns exporting  newsprint  and  kraft  paper. 

193.  Brushes. — Firm  in  Algiers  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  paint 
and  clothes  brushes. 

194.  Wood  for  Staves. — Firm  in  Tunis  wish  to  buy  Canadian  wood  for  staves. 

195.  Timber— Concern  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  exporters 
of  Douglas  fir,  pitchpine,  and  spruce. 

196.  Timber. — Importer  of  timber  in  Bone,  Algeria,  desires  to  enter  into  business  rela- 
tion with  Canadian  exporters  of  spruce,  pitchpine,  and  counter  veneers. 

197.  Timber. — Firm  in  Tunis  wishes  to  buy  outright  Canadian  timber.  Samples  and 
prices  c.i.f.  Tunis  desired  at  once. 

198.  Timber  and  Lumber— Firm  in  Setif,  Algeria,  in  a  position  to  buy  large  quantities 
of  timber  and  lumber,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  and  samples  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  are  desirous  of  entering  that  market. 
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199.  Doors  and  Sashes. — Quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  that  city 

on  doors  and  sashes. 

200.  Building  Materials. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Oran,  Morocco,  wish  to 
buy  Canadian  building  materials  such  as  cement  roofing,  doors,  sashes,  sanitary  supplies, 
tiles,  bricks  and  hardware,  or  to  act  as  representative  on  a  commission  basis  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  such  commodities.  Catalogues  and  prices  ci.f.  Oran  should  be  sent  to  head 
office  at  Marseilles. 

201.  Wire  Nails. — Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  from  Canadian  firms  wishing  to  export 
wire  nails  to  Morocco  are  requested  by  a  concern  in  Casablanca. 

202.  Machine  Tools, — Firm  in  Algiers  who  want  to  buy  outright  desire  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  firms  of  machine  tools.  Catalogues  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  should  be 
sent  with  first  letter. 

203.  Machine  Tools. — Firm  in  Tunis  would  like  to  act  as  representative  in  Tunisia  for 
a  Canadian  exporter  of  machine  tools.  Catalogues  and  prices  c.i.f.  Tunis  should  be  sent 
with  first  letter. 

204.  Woodworking  Machinery. — Canadian  exporters  of  woodworking  machinery  are 
requested  to  send  catalogues  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  to  a  firm  in  that  city  who  are 
desirous  of  buying  such  machinery. 

205  and  206.  Agricultural  Implements. — Two  firms  in  Algiers,  Algeria,  would  like  to 
receive  catalogues,  prices  c.i.f.  Algiers,  from  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  implements. 

207.  Heavy  Oil  Motors. — Firm  in  Algiers,  Algeria,  desire  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices 
c.i.f.  Algiers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  heavy  oil  motors. 

208.  Motor  Lorries. — Canadian  exporters  of  motor  lorries  are  requested  to  send  cata- 
logues and  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  to  a  firm  in  Algiers,  Algeria,  who  desire  to  secure  repre- 
sentation for  motor  lorries  in  that  country. 

209.  Automobile  Accessories. — Firm  in  Algiers  desire  to  receive  from  Canadian  exporters  • 
catalogues  and  quotations  ci.f.  Algiers  on  automobile  accessories. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverburn,  March  15;  Montcalm,  March  2S ;  Montckue.  April  3; 
Beaverford,  April  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  March  13;  Canadian  Spinner. 
March  23;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2;  Canadian  Inventor.  April  12— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth. — Carmia,  April  5;  Gorinaldo.  April  12 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  March  12;  Carrigan  Head,  March  28— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  March  14;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  11 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Glasgow. — Bolingbroke,  March  16;  Melita.  March  21;  Minnedosa,  April  4 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;   Carmia,  Anchor-Donaldson.  April  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  March  15:  Montrose,  March  22;  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
March  29;  Duchess  of  York,  April  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  March  15;  Beaverdale,  March  22;  Beaverbrae,  March  29; 
Beaverford,  April  5;  BeaverhiM,  April  12—  all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  March 
13;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2;  Canadian  Inventor,  April  12 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  21 ;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  4 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  March  14;  Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3; 
Montroyal,  April  10 — ail  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  March  12;  Carrigan  Head,  March  28 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Laval  County,  County  Line,  March  20. 
To  Bordeaux. — Labelle  County,  County  Line,  March  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Metagama,  March  14;  Beaverdale,  March  22;  Montroyal,  April  10; 
Beaverhill,  April  12— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  March  20;  Kiel,  April  6 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  March  20;   Valfiorita,  April  10 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 

Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Labelle  County,  March  14;  Tanangcr,  March  15;  Laval  County, 
March  20;  Kings  County,  March  28— all  County  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  March  20. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  13;  Lady  Drake, 
March  27;  Lady  Nelson,  April  10— all  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  7;  a  steamer, 
March  21 ;  a  steamer,  April  4 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  March  16. 
To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,    Anchor-Donaldson,    March    25;     Incemore,    Furness  Line, 
March  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  March  11  and  April  4;  Regina,  March  25 — both  White  Star  Line; 
Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  March  18;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova  Scotia,  April  9 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  London. — Aurania,  March  11;  Ascania,  April  1 — both  Cunard  Line;  London  Mer- 
chant, Furness  Line,  March  12;  Missouri,  March  18;  Megantic,  March  25 — both  White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  23;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  6 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Havre. — Aurania,  Cunard  Line,  March  11. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  April  4. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  March  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Trewyn,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  March  15;  Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  March  31. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  March  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  March  19  and  April  2;  Newfoundland,  March  15— 
both  Furness  Line;  Nerissa,  March  19  and  Apr!  2;  Silvia,  March  12  and  26  and  April  9 — 
both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  March  22;  Sambro,  March  16  and  March  30 — both  Far- 
quihar  SS.;  Suzamna,  NewfoundMnd-Canada  Traders,  March  20;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova 
Scotia,  April  9 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  South  and  Wbst  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  16  and  30. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Sambro,  March  16  and  30;  Farnorth,  March  22— both  Far- 
quhar SS.;  Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  March  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Forester, 
Canadian  National,  Marcn  16. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  22;  Lady  Drake, 
April  5 — both  Canadian  National ;  a  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion,  March  14  and  28  and 
April  11. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  April  3;  Caledonia,  March  20 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

*To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  March  14;  Canadian  Volunteer,  March  28;  Canadian  Runner. 
April  11 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  March  25;  Africa 
Maru,  April  7 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Alaska,  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  March  28. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  April  4. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  March  14;  Loch  Monar,  March 
29;  Nebraska,  April  11 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  March  23;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  6 — both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  March  31;  Noorderdyk, 
April  21 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyangcr, 
Westfal-Larsen  Line,  April  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cedarbank,  March  15;  a  steamer,  March/ April;  Borgestad. 
April/May  (for  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques) — all 
B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd. 

To  Australia — Swanley,  Feb./March;  Brynje,  April/May  (for  Sydney) — both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.;  Bullaren,  Transatlantic  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Tyr,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  loading  about  March  25. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

•  Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  I960. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  A'gent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  'Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 
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India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,.  PJ).  2003,  office, 

8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    C ^16  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  \ State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Ediflcio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  B*ox 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Hairy  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land. Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole.  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd.  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
;  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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MR.   D.   H.   ROSS'S   FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  expected 
to  arrive  at  Vancouver  about  March  29,  and  from  there  will  begin  a  tour  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Australia.  On  his  way  east, 
in  addition  to  Victoria,  Mr.  Ross  intends  to  visit  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary, Regina,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  arriving  in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of 
April.  Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  meet  Mr.  Ross  should  advise 
Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Vancouver;  those  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
should  write  in  care  of  Mr.  Dalton;  and  those  in  Toronto  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

Details  of  Mr.  Ross's  itinerary  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

MR.  STEVENS'  VISIT  TO  HAMILTON 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  who  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  South  Africa  and  who  has  recently  been  assigned  to  the  new 
office  which  is  to  be  opened  in  Lima,  Peru,  will  be  in  Hamilton  during  the  week 
from  March  18  to  23.  Firms  desiring  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Stevens 
or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  P. 
Healey,  managing  secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hamilton. 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  LONDON 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  1,  1929. — Individual  exhibitions  differ  very  little  from 
year  to  year.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  therefore  be  difficult  to 
write  anything  new  about  the  fifteenth  annual  British  Industries  Fair  which  is 
being  held  in  London  from  February  18  to  March  1,  except  to  report  that  the 
display  is  larger  and,  if  anything,  still  better  than  formerly,  and  that  the 
general  arrangements  both  as  regards  display  and  the  attendance  of  foreign 
buyers  and  visitors  have  been  further  improved. 

An  important  development,  however,  is  associated  with  this  year's  fair, 
and  this  novelty  is  provided  by  Canada  in  the1  establishment  of  a  purely  Cana- 
dian section  organized  and  installed  by  the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  the  British  Government,  which  organizes  and 
manages  the  fair,  has  always  aimed  at  making  the  display  British  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  with  that  object  has  thrown  it  open  to  all  countries  within  the 
Empire. 

CANADIAN  SECTION 

In  the  past  the'  participation  of  Canada  has  been  only  occasional  and 
upon  a  small  scale.  The  new  departure,  however,  is  of  a  different  and  much 
more  important  kind,  because  it  signalizes  the  entry  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment in  the  fair  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  display  representative  of  Cana- 
dian industry. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  Mansion  House 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  many  ministers,  ambassadors,  and 
British  and  foreign  officials  and  business  men,  publicly  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Government's  action,  and  hoped  that  it  would  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  fair,  in  so  far  that  the  example  would  be  followed 
by  the  Dominions,  Colonies,  and  Possessions. 

The  Canadian  Section  differs  materially  from  the  plan  otherwise  followed 
in  the  fair,  because  it  includes  manufactured  and  other  goods  indiscriminately, 
whereas  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  displayed  in  the  particular 
section  allotted  to  the  branch  of  industry  to  which  they  belong.  Canada,  also 
for  the  first  time,  participates  in  the  collective  display  of  Empire  foodstuffs 
organized  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board. 

Both  displays  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of  attention,  due  not  only  to  the 
attractiveness  and  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited,  but  to  the  successful  con- 
tributory publicity  campaign  carried  out  by  the  Canadian  Director  of  Trade 
Publicity. 

Officials  and  exhibitors  report  the  receipt  of  a  large  number  of  trade 
inquiries  from  buyers  and  visitors,  and  the  London  trade  office  has  also  received 
many  letters  and  applications  for  information.  Indeed,  the  results  have  been 
extremely  satisfactory  in  the  face  of  the  exceptional  difficulties  which  have 
been  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  severe  illness  which  overtook  the  Cana- 
dian Exhibition  Commissioner  about  ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the  fair 
entirely  deprived  the  display  of  his  services  at  a  most  critical  time.  To  add 
to  this  misfortune,  London,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
experienced  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  fair  an  unbroken  period  of  the  coldest 
and  most  disagreeable  weather  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  In  view  of  this 
latter  drawback,  it  is  gratifying,  if  surprising,  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
according  to  official  figures,  the  attendance  during  the  first  week  was  6,000  in 
excess  of  similar  figures  last  year. 

Before1  giving  a  list  of  the  firms  exhibiting  in  the  Canadian  Section,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  location  is  among  the  most  central  in  the  exhibition, 
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and  its  attractiveness  is  greatly  added  to  by  the  arrangement  of  the  space  and 
decorative  scheme  designed  by  the  Exhibition  Commissioner.  This  section 
and  that  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  afford  illustrations  of  homogeneity,  in 
contrast  to  the  diversity  and  variety  of  the  stands  utilized  by  the  ordinary 
exhibitors,  although  many  of  the  latter  are  of  high  artistic  merit. 

The'  Canadian  display  generally  is  diversified  and  creditable,  more  especi- 
ally as  it  is  a  first  attempt.  There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  upon  future  occasions  the  section  will  be  still  more  repre- 
sentative of  Canada's  industrial  importance.  Experience'  shows  that  in  future 
it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  canvassing  Canadian  exhibitors  at  an  earlier 
date.  Such  action  will  give  manufacturers  more  time  to  give  the  matter  con- 
sideration and  formulate  and  complete  their  plans;  and  moreover  prevent  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  disappointments  which  were  associated  with 
the  present  beginning. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  stands  are  in  charge  of  a  representative 
who  is  constantly  on  the  spot,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  suicidal 
policy  adopted  by  several  Canadian  exhibitors  of  leaving  their  stands 
unattended,  and  in  certain  cases  devoid  of  even  descriptive  literature'. 

The  British  Industries  Fair  is  purely  a  trade  exhibition.  Indeed,  none'  but 
buyers  and  business  firms  are  admitted,  and  these  upon  invitation  only,  until  the 
evening,  when  access  is  given  to  the  general  public  for  a  few  hours.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  must  be  an  almost  complete  waste  of  effort  and  money  for  an 
exhibitor  to  hire  a  stand  and  instal  a  display,  and  simultaneously  neglect  to 
provide  any  means  for  buyers  and  visitors  to  secure  information  of  any  kind 
about  the  quality  and  price  of  their  goods. 

The  Canadian  authorities  have  issued  a  tasteful  booklet  containing  a 
complete  list  of  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  Section,  supplemented  by  a  short 
but  concise  description  of  Canadian  industry  and  other  features.  The  publica- 
tion is  presented  free  of  charge'  to  all  visitors,  and  a  large  supply  was  dis- 
tributed in  advance  among  business  firms  by  the  London  trade  office. 


LIST  OF  CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS 


Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa  ,  Tobacco 

Aluminium  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Aluminium  products 

Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Fergus,  Ont  Washing  machines 

Bedford  Mfg.  Co.,  Bedford,  Que  Axes 

Brantford  Washing  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont.. .  Washing  machines 

Building  Products,  Ltd.,  Montreal  ..  ..  Building  board 

Canada  Gypsum  &  Alabastine,  Ltd.,  Paris,  Ont  Plaster  building  board 

Canada  Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

Canadian  Maple  Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Maple  products 

Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto. 
Canadian  National  Railways. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Douglas  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont  Apple  pectin 

Golden  Gate  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  Bottle  wrappers 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Ltd.,  Toronto  Rubber  footwear,  etc. 

Guelph  Patent  Cask  Co.,  Ltd.,  Scotstown,  Que  Veneer  casks,  etc. 

Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Package  cheese 

Hecker-H-0  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Ayr,  Ont  Cereal  foods 

Hoover  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont  Vacuum  cleaners 

Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Montreal  Bond  papers,  etc. 

J.  Hungerford  Smith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Fruit  syrups 

International  Fibreboard  Co.,  Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont  Building  board 

Kaufman  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kitchener,  Ont  Rubber  footwear 

W.  S.  Kershaw,  Victoria,  B.C  Loganberry  juice 

Kellogg  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont  Corn  flakes,  etc. 

Kroehler  Mfg.  Co,,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ont  Davenport  beds. 

Laing  Produce  and  Storage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont.  ..  Canned  milk 
80674— li 
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LIST  OF  CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS — Concluded 

Marsh  Grape  Juice  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont  Grape  juice 

Monarch  Battery  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kington,  Ont  Batteries 

Ontario  Honey  Producers  Co-operative,  Ltd.,  Toronto  . .  Honey 

Palmolive  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Soaps 

Geo.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  Cut  glassware 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Peterborough,  Ont  Cereal  foods 

Ruddy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Brantford,  Ont  Refrigerators 

Seiberling  Rubber  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Rubber  specialties 

Shawinigan  Water  &  Power  Co.,  Shawinigan  Falls  . .  . .  Chemicals 
Southam  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Steel  Equipment  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Office  furniture 

Taylor-Forbes  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont  Lawn  mowers,  etc. 

Tudhope  Metal  Specialties  Co.,  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ont  Electric  ranges 

Wahl  Eversharp  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Pencils  and  fountain  pens 

Walker  (Hiram)  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont  Whisky 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  Fountain  pens 

Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Flour 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Canadian  exhibits  in  the  Empire  Market- 
ing Board  section  are  mainly  supplied  by  firms  who  do  not  participate  in  the 
Canadian  Section.  As  their  names  do  not  figure  in  the  above  list,  it  seems 
interesting  to  state  that  the  following  figure  among  exhibitors: — 

Canadian  Canners  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont  Canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, macaroni,  etc. 

Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Ltd.,  Toronto  Ginger  ale 

W.  Clark  Ltd.,  Montreal  Canned  soups,  pork  and 

beans,  tongue,  etc. 

Co-operative  Federee  de  Quebec,  Montreal  Honey 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  British  Industries  Fair  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  wholesale  trade  exhibition  of  the 
year. 

Its  importance  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  enhanced  by  the  systematic 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  issuing  invitations  to  a  very  large  number 
of  individual  business  firms  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  elsewhere,  in  addi- 
tion to  representative  United  Kingdom  buyers  of  all  kinds. 

For  this  reason  the  fair  should  appeal  to  Canadian  manufacturers  who 
decide  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  introduce  their  products  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  export  markets. 


Ideal  Home  Exhibition 

There  has  also  been  opened  in  London  this  week  another  important  annual 
exhibition — the  Ideal  Home  Exhibition — which  is  organized  by  the  Daily  Mail 
newspaper,  attracts  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  but  appeals  mainly  to  the 
retail  trade  and  consumers. 

The  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  is  also  conducting  a  dual  display  at 
Olympia,  having  inaugurated  a  separate  Canadian  section  and  also  taken  part 
in  the  general  Empire  display  made  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  two  exhibitions  overlap,  in  so  far  that  the 
Ideal  Home  Exhibition,  which  lasts  for  a  month,  is  open  a  few  days  before  the 
fortnight  exhibition  of  the  fair  terminates.  There  may  be  some  good  reason 
for  the  present  arrangement,  but  it  is  certainly  extremely  inconvenient  to 
exhibitors. 
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DIRECTIONS   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN'S   OVERSEAS   TRADE  IN  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  22,  1929. — The  special  figures  which  the  British 
Government  annually  issue  about  this  time  relating  to  the  results  of  trading 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  have 
always  awakened  considerable  interest.  In  the  last  few  years  the  publication 
of  these  statistics  has  acquired  additional  importance  from  the  wholehearted 
support  accorded  by  a  large  section  of  the  community  to  the  development  of 
trade  relations  between .  Empire  countries. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  1928  are,  at  least  upon  the  surface, 


a  trifle  disappointing  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view.  The  .totals,  compared 
with  1927,  are:— 

Foreign  Countries  Empire  Countries 

1927                 1928  1927  1928 

Imports                        £   851,679,778    £   832.724.988  £366,601,372  £364,215,366 

Exports  (British)..        382,431,053        395,867.660  326,650,210  327,559,795 

Re-exports                        100,909,172         97,583,570  22.043,667  22,768,921 


Total   £1,335,020,003    £1,326,176,218    £715,355,249  £714,544,082 


According  to  a  special  table  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  the 
proportions  of  United  Kingdom  trade  with  various  parts  of  the  world  (omitting 
that  with  the  Irish  Free  State)  are  as  follows,  and  indicate  that  if  no  drastic 
alteration  has  occurred,  there  has  been  little  if  any  all-round  increase  in  trade 
with  Empire  countries: — 

Imports  from  Exports  to  Re-exports  to 

Foreign       British       Foreign        British       Foreign  British 
Countries      Empire      Countries      Empire      Countries  Empire 


Per  Cent                      Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

1913                  75.13          24.87  62.82          37.18  87.58  12.42 

1925                 70.37          29.63  60.82          39.18  89.40  10.60 

1927                  73.13          26.87  57.44          42.56  88.92  11.08 

1928                 72.98          27.02  58.05          41.95  88.23  11.77 


It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general  strike  of  1926  upset 
transportation  arrangements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  far- distant 
Empire  countries  much  more  than  with  foreign  countries  generally.  The  effects 
of  this  disolcation  have  not  yet  been  altogether  eradicated. 

This  fact,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  that  a  heavy  drop  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  certain  of  the  raw  materials  which  bulk  largely  in  Empire 
trade,  render  the  position  as  shown  by  statistics  alone'  less  favourable  than  it 
really  is.  A  notable  example  is  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  rubber,  which  is 
mainly  responsible  for  a  drop  in  imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and 
Ceylon  amounting  to  no  less  than  £12,000,000. 

This  formidable  sum  nullifies  steady  increases  in  a  number  of  other  com- 
modities which  figure  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Empire 
countries. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  the  details  of  exchange  between  Great  Britain 
and  leading  countries,  both  Empire  and  foreign,  are  of  definite  value  to  Cana- 
dian exporters,  a  table  has  been  prepared,  and  follows,  indicating  the  values 
of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  list  of  selected 
countries. 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  note  that 
trade  with  Canada  exhibited  increased  activity,  and  that  while  imports  from 
the  Dominion  advanced  by  £2,000,000,  exports  to  Canada  increased  by  no  less 
than  £5,000,000. 

A  similar  tendency  was  also  apparent  as  regards  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  that  while  purchases  from  that  country  declined  by  £11,500,000,  British 
exports  went  up  by  over  £1,000,000. 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE 
PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE)  ,  WITH 
THE    COUNTRIES    INDICATED,    FOR    THE    CALENDAR    YEARS    1926,  1927,  AND 

1928:— 

British  Empire 


1926                  1927  1928 

£                  £.,.;>  £ 

Canada — 

Imports                                      64,048,440  55,151,649  57,110,479 

Exports                                       26.374,171  29,250,282  34,267,590 

Re-exports                                     2,366,822  2,110,239  2,561,163 


Total   92,789,433  86,512,170  93,939,232 

Australia — 

Imports   61,030,461  52,739,869  54,469,264 

Exports   61,331,260  61,179.266  55,698,562 

Re-exports   2,429,914  2,563,252  2,280,567 


Total   124,791,635  116,482,387  112,448,393 

New  Zealand — 

Imports   46,813,322  46,549,306  47,314.931 

Exports   20,583,362  19,608,464  19,296,967 

Re-exports   783,900  791,743  761,983 


Total   68,180,584  66,939,513  67,373,881 

Irish  Free  State— 

Imports   40,865,657  43,247,137  45,144,483 

Exports   34,757,887  36,199,867  35,135,745 

Re-exports   10,417,429  9,366,339  9,639,155 


Total   86,040,973  88,813,343  89,919,383 

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports   18,907,958  21,415,437  24,245,320 

Exports   32,163,584  30,461,754  31,674,035 

Re-exports   1.641,125  1,532,963  1,604,898 


Total   52,712,667  53,410,154  57,524,253 

British  India — 

Imports   57.638,068  65,840,065  64,491,282 

Exports   81,755,046  85,044,842  83,921,466 

Re-exports   1,402,313  1,291,831  1,116,295 


Total   140,795,427  152,176,738  149,579,043 

Imports   12,549,373  11,467,246  11,440,357 

Exports   11,732,647  14,689,633  14,827,052 

Re-exports   1.360,737  1,450,107  1,651,626 


Total   25,642,757  27,606,986  27,919,035 

East  Africa — 

Imports   5,864,584  5,826,138  6,139,690 

Exports   4,483,047  4,648,325  4,998,505 

Re-exports   158,264  124,859  136,380 


Total   10,505,895  10,599,322  11,274,575 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports   4.822,076  3,487,635  5,346,200 

Exports  :.  4,022,406  4,527,982  5,112,726 

Re-exports   302,478  251,316  324,744 


Total   9,146,960  8,266,933  10,783,670 

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports   19,867,174  16,576,903  10,346,989 

Exports   11,516,146  11,404,760  11.439,520 

Re-exports   328,457  333,939  294,558 


Total   31,711,777  28,315,602  22,081,067 
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TABLE   SHOWING  TRADE  OF   THE   UNITED   KINGDOM  Concluded 


1926  1927  1928 

Italy—                                                    £  £  f 

Imports                                        15,733,629  16,775,618  15,763,764 

Exports                                        10,499,741  13,487,719  14,354,081 

Re-exports                                     1,959,717  2,239,632  2,118,291 


Total   28,193,087  32,502,969  32,236,136 

Belgium — 

Imports   44,853,301  46,524,295  43,384,987 

Exports   14.266,224  16,471,444  17,003,432 

Re-exports   8,100,291  8,779,209  10,343,800 


Total   67,219,816  71,774,948  70,732,219 

Netherlands —  - 

Imports   50,299.477  44,506,225  42,914,975 

Exports   17,933,830  21,219,497  21,800,651 

Re-exports   4,628,200  4,819,963  4,846,379 


Total   72,861,507  70,545,685  69,562,005 

Denmark — 

Imports   47,954,043  49,973,366  53,056,400 

Exports   8,714,351  9,797,812  9,762,900 

Re-exports   884,127  766,536  781,664 


Total   57,552,521  60,537,714  63,600,964 

Norway— 

Imports   12,163,312  12,923,453  12,008,471 

Exports  .  .*   6,916,324  7,455,193  7,938,799 

Re-exports   566,839  508,507  448,738 


Total   19,646,475  20,887,153  20,396,008 

Siceden — 

Imports   21,425,722  25,258,812  22,045,334 

Exports   8,051,684  9,653,758  9,714,932 

Re-exports   1,289.328  1,029,269  1,243,302 


Total   30,766,734  35,941,839  33,003,568 

Russia — 

Imports   24,130,217  21,051,633  21,548,237 

Exports   5,858.257  4,508,880  2,715,987 

Re-exports   8,543,109  6,780,895  2,084,762 


Total   38,531,583  32,341,408  26,348,986 

Spain — 

Imports   17,047,098  18,788.928  18,287,135 

Exports   7,219,968  10,207,505  9,803,792 

Re-exports   538,875  640,075  652,816 


Total   24,805,941  29,636,508  28,743,743 

Argentine — 

Imports   67,505,081  76,495,859  76,785,099 

Exports   23,074,409  26,991,958  31,212,581 

Re-exports   575,301  609,544  563,335 


Total   91,154,791  104,097,361  108,561,015 

Brazil — 

Imports   4,251,215  4,479,543  4,691,184 

Exports   12,610,436  14,388,564  16,031,072 

Re-exports   279,957  277,104  390,665 


Total   17,141,608  19,145,211  21,112,921 

China — 

Imports   11,539,123  12,123.145  11,978,420 

Exports   16,408,614  9,689,977  15,717,511 

Re-exports   241,833  120,078  134,675 


Total   28,189,570  21,933,200  27,830,606 

Japan — ■ 

Imports   7,204,117  8,164,327  8,737,032 

Exports   13,904,495  15,150,476  14,539,445 

Re-exports   275,906  231,686  264,792 


Total   21,384,518  23,546.489  23,541,269 
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MARKET  FOR   REFRIGERATORS   IN   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND* 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  20,  1929. — Although  American  refrigerators  or  ice 
chests  have  been  imported  into  this  country  in  small  numbers  for  many  years 
past,  the  market  in  the  North  of  England  for  this  kitchen  accessory — so 
familiar  to  the  average  household  in  Canada  and  the  United  States — has  up  to 
the  present  been  strictly  limited.  In  the  first  place,  Great  Britain  does  not 
normally  experience  anything  like  the  same  degree  of  hot  weather  during  the 
summer  months  as  do  most  sections  of  North  America,  and  consequently  the 
problem  of  keeping  perishable  foods  is  not  so  difficult.  From  the  writer's  own 
experience  of  residing  in  the  North  of  England,  only  one  or  two  relatively  hot 
spells  occur  each  summer,  and,  occurring  usually  toward  the  latter  part  of 
June  or  else  in  July,  do  not  last  much  over  a  week.  During  the  balance  of 
the  summer  it  is  possible,  by  boiling  milk  and  making  use  of  relatively  cool 
outhouses,  or  the  floors  of  cellars — which  latter  are  available  in  some  of  the 
larger  houses — to  manage  without  ice.  Again,  the  average  housewife  in  the 
larger  cities  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  her  foodstuffs  requirements  in  very  small 
quantities  from  day  to  day,  and  the  local  tradesmen  will  execute  deliveries  of 
these  small  orders,  even  to  the  extent  of  supplying,  for  example,  a  quarter  or 
half  pound  of  butter.  As  a  result  of  the  relatively  cool  climate  and  this  habit 
of  buying  foodstuffs  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  there  has  been  no  organized 
system,  so  far  as  the  North  of  England  generally  is  concerned,  of  providing 
ice  to  refrigerator  owners.  If  ice  has  been  required  during  the  summer,  either 
for  refrigerators  or  any  other  purpose,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  get  it  from 
the  local  fish  dealer  or  butcher,  who,  of  course,  not  being  primarily  in  the  ice 
business,  has  charged  a  good  price  and  really  provided  the  ice  as  a  favour  to 
a  customer  regularly  purchasing  fish  or  meat. 

Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  sale  of  ordinary  refrigerators, 
also  known  in  this  country  as  ice  chests  or  boxes,  has  been  decidedly  handi- 
capped, and  although  several  Canadian  brands  have  been  introduced  to  this 
market  since  the  war,  progress  to  date  throughout  the  North  of  England  has 
been  slow.  The  lack  of  facilities  for  obtaining  ice  obviously  does  not  affect 
the  sale  of  electric  refrigeration.  In  recent  years  several  world-known  brands 
of  this  type  of  refrigerator  have  been  introduced  to  this  area,  and  considerable 
business  done'  with  restaurants,  hotels,  and  among  the  wealthier  householders, 
but  the  high  initial  cost  of  this  type  of  equipment  has  so  far  placed  it  beyond  the 
means  of  the  large  majority  of  the  middle-class  population. 

INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD  PRESERVATIVES  REGULATIONS 

The  above  outlines  the  general  situation  in  the  North  of  England  up  until 
two  or  three  years  ago.  However,  when  the  Government  announced  its  deci- 
sion to  legislate  against  the'  use  of  preservatives  in  a  number  of  foodstuffs,  and 
to  put  such  regulations  into  general  operation  from  January  1,  1927,  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  use  of  refrigerators  was  aroused  not  only  among  house- 
holders, but  among  catering  establishments  generally,  including  small  restaur- 
ants, and  the  retailers  of  perishable  products.  Inquiries  made  during  1926  and 
1927  among  the  wholesale  distributing  trades  handling  general  hardware  lines 
did  not,  however,  result  in  the  manifestation  of  any  substantial  buying  interest. 
A  number  of  dealers  interviewed  explained  that  they  did  not  feel  like  stocking 
ahead  in  anticipation  of  a  hitherto  almost  non-existent  demand  for  ice  boxes, 
until  they  were  more  confident  that  the  public  would  take  a  serious  interest 


*  This  report  refers  to  the  market  for  ordinary  refrigerators  or  ice  chests,  as  distinct  from 
electrically  operated  refrigerators. 
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in  such  equipment.  One  or  two  wholesalers  had  samples  of  refrigerators  in 
their  warehouses  from  manufacturers  anxious  to  establish  connections,  but 
their  attitude  was  to  await  developments  and  risk  the  chance  of  being  unable 
to  supply  a  sudden  demand  during  the  summer,  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
still  get  deliveries  if  required.  Resulting  from  important  amending  orders 
made  from  time  to  time,  certain  commodities  were  exempted  from  the  preser- 
vative regulations  beyond  January  1,  1927,  but  during  the  past  year  the  act 
has  been  brought  into  general  effect.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  through 
recent  inquiries  among  retail  distributors,  these  regulations  did  not  have  the 
expected  effect  in  increasing  the  sale  of  ordinary  refrigerators  last  summer.  As 
mentioned  previously,  a  considerable  number  of  electrically-operated  refriger- 
ators have  been  sold  to  tradespeople  and  others,  and  undoubtedly  the  preserva- 
tive regulations  have  been  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  such  sales,  but  in 
the  household  field,  although  the  summer  of  1928  is  generally  recognized  to 
have  been  the  warmest  in  several  years,  business  was  disappointing  in  the 
North  of  England. 

Apart  from  a  general  lack  of  any  organized  system  of  ice  distribution,  and 
the  other  factors  already  referred  to,  this  restriction  in  demand  is  generally 
attributed  to  conservatism  on  the  part  of  the  public — in  other  words,  the  idea 
of  refrigeration  has  not  as  yet  taken  a  general  hold  in  this  district.  It  is  under- 
stood that  refrigerators  are  in  more  general  demand  in  the  London  area  than 
in  the  north.  The  South  of  England  is,  on  the  whole,  warmer  in  summer;  and 
again,  London  contains  a  much  heavier  percentage  of  people  living  in  apart- 
ments or  flats,  where  some  form  of  refrigeration  is  almost  essential,  than  do  the 
provincial  cities  of  the  north. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  ICE  MANUFACTURERS 

During  the  past  year  or  so,  however,  a  large  ice  manufacturing  concern 
in  Liverpool  has  put  into  operation  a  policy  for  co-operating  with  dealers  sell- 
ing refrigerators,  by  arranging  to  supply  ice  in  the  Liverpool  district.  The 
purchaser  of  a  refrigerator  is  given  a  postcard,  addressed  to  the  ice  company, 
which  is  provided  with  a  questionnaire  to  be  filled  out,  stating  the  frequency 
of  delivery  required,  capacity  of  ice  chest,  etc.  This  departure  has  to  a  large 
extent  removed  one  important  obstacle,  and  should  have  an  increasing  influ- 
ence in  widening  sales.  Recent  inquiries  made  at  Manchester  did  not  indicate 
that  any  organized  system  of  this  kind  was  in  operation  in  that  city  as  yet. 
In  this  connection  it  is  understood  that  several  ice  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  North  of  England  who  have  lately  been  anxiously  watching  the  growing 
use'  of  electric  refrigeration  have  been  giving  consideration  to  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing refrigerators  themselves,  selling  them  to  householders  on  an  instalment 
plan  basis,  and  supplying  the  necessary  ice.  Such  a  policy  would  probably 
call  for  an  intensive  house-to-house  selling  campaign,  similar  to  that  adopted 
by  manufacturers  of  electric  domestic  appliances.  It  is  understood  that  one 
or  two  companies  in  the  South  of  England  have  aleady  put  into  effect  some 
such  policy.  If  this  practice  becomes  general,  and  turns  out  to  be  profitable 
from  the  ice  company's  point  of  view,  it  would  of  course  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  general  market  for  ordinary  refrigerators.  It  is  understood  that  in  order 
to  successfully  operate  such  a  scheme,  the  refrigerators  offered  to  the  ice  com- 
pany be  retailed  at  not  more  than  from  $25  to  $30  each. 

CHANNELS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

In  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  most  effective  existing  channels  of  dis- 
tribution seem  to  be  the  hardware  sections  of  two  or  three  leading  depart- 
mental stores.    One  important  Liverpool  foodstuffs  establishment,  catering  to 
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the  highest  class  of  trade,  is  also  selling  refrigerators  through  its  kitchenware 
department,  and  retail  ironmongers  are  additional  outlets.  According  to  the 
Liverpool  retailers  consulted,  their  sales  would  not  usually  exceed  much  more 
than  fifty  each  in  a  year,  and  in  their  opinion  sales  depend  almost  entirely  on 
a  warm  summer.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  carry  heavy  stocks,  and  most  of  them 
prefer  to  buy  through  local  agents  who  can  supply  them  at  short  notice  with 
sizes  they  may  not  be  regularly  carrying.  Several  important  retail  house  fur- 
niture and  decorating  firms  undertook  to  sell  ordinary  refrigerators  when 
interest  in  the  preservative  regulations  first  became  general,  but  ail  such 
firms  report  that  their  efforts  have  met  with  failure,  their  clientele  not  being 
accustomed  to  buying  this  type  of  household  equipment  in  such  stores.  Some 
of  them  have  been  more  successful  with  electric  refrigerators,  but  even  in  this 
type  retail  branches  of  the  manufacturers,  plus  intensive  direct  canvassing  of 
consumers,  seems  to  be  a  more  successful  method. 

For  the  reason  that  refrigerators  have  not  been  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  English  manufacturers  have  not  specialized  in  production  to  the  same 
extent  as  Canadian  and  American  firms.  A  few  English  brands  are  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  understood  that  their  prices,  on  the  whole,  average  higher 
than  imported  makes.  In  addition  to  Canadian  and  American  refrigerators, 
Continental  makes  are  also  on  the  market  and  getting  a  share  of  the  business. 

A  great  variety  of  sizes  are  offered  equipped  with  galvanized  iron  and  also 
with  porcelain  linings.  Most  of  the  refrigerators  are  of  wooden  construction, 
but  all-metal  boxes  are  also  sold.  Retail  prices  range  all  the  way  from  around 
$15  for  the  smallest  chests  up  to  as  high  as  $125  for  the  largest  sizes.  While 
opinions  varied,  according  to  most  retailers  their  most  popular  lines  are  those 
selling  at  from  $35  to  $50,  and  the  smaller  sizes  selling  for  considerably  less 
seem  to  have  been  harder  to  dispose  of. 

While  the  existing  conditions  do  not  point  to  any  rapid  increase  in  the 
demand  for  ordinary  refrigerators,  the  growing  interest  now  being  taken  in 
ice  companies,  plus  the  existence  of  food  preservative  regulations,  and  the 
activities  of  electrical  refrigerator  companies  in  promoting  the  general  idea  of 
refrigeration,  should  have  a  cumulative  effect  in  gradually  building  up  an 
increased  demand  in  this  market  worth  the  attention  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. Under  present  conditions,  representation  for  the  United  Kingdom 
would  probably  be  more  satisfactory  if  placed  with  a  London  firm  in  a  position 
to  quote  either  direct  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in  provincial  cities,  or 
else  to  appoint  sub-agents  carrying  small  local  stocks  for  them.  This  office 
would  be  glad  to  render  any  possible  co-operation  to  interested  Canadian  firms. 

LIVERPOOL  SHIPPING  TRADE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  22,  1929. — The  importance  of  shipping  to  the  port  of 
Liverpool  has  been  once  more  brought  to  public  notice  in  the  recently  issued 
annual  report  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  which  states 
that  the  members  of  this  association  owned  at  the  end  of  192S,  5.710,569  tons 
gross  of  shipping,  which  comprised  upwards  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  British 
steam  tonnage  afloat,  36  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  British  vessels  of  a 
speed  of  12  knots  and  upwards,  and  33  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  British 
steam  vessels  of  over  5,000  tons. 

Dealing  with  the  employment  of  tonnage,  the  report  points  out  that  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1928,  the  total  weight  of  imports  into 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  56,500,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
61,500,000  tons  during  the  previous  twelve  months — a  decrease  of  8-1  per  cent. 
The  bulk  of  this  decline  is  accounted  for  by  imports  of  raw  materials,  which 
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were  less  by  3,500,000  tons.  Exports  other  than  coal  have  increased  in  volume 
during  1928  by  5  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  coal  exports  of  23,000,000  tons  as 
compared  with  1913  means  that  over  5,000  outward  voyages  of  British  ships 
are  estimated  to  have  been  made  in  ballast,  instead  of  with  full  cargoes  of  coal, 
and  the  cost  of  these  ballast  voyages  has  gone  toward  increasing  the  price  of 
bringing  in  imports.  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  a  total  weight  of  6,714,967  tons 
of  imported  cargoes  was  dealt  with  during  1928,  as  compared  with  6,764,855 
tons  in  1927 — a  decrease  of  0*75  per  cent.  In  comparing  the  decrease  in  imports 
into  Liverpool  with  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Liverpool  did  not  share  in  the  increase  in  imports  which  followed  the 
termination  of  the  coal  strike  in  1926  and  has  not  now  been  similarly  affected 
by  the  general  decrease. 

The  report  states  that  there  is  now  available  ample  British  tonnage  to  cope 
with  far  more  than  the  existing  pre-war  trade,  and  that  a  disquieting  feature 
of  the  past  year  has  been  the  extent  to  which  this  carrying  power  has  been 
wasted.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  import  cargo  carried  per  100  tons 
net  of  shipping  in  1928  was  less  than  in  any  year  since  the  war,  and  considerably 
below  1913.  Compared  with  1913,  available  space  capable  of  carrying  12,000,000 
tons  of  cargo  in  the  case  of  imports,  and  5,0,00,000  tons  in  the  case  of  exports, 
was  not  utilized  in  1928 — a  total  of  17,000,000  tons  of  wasted  ship-carrying 
power. 

The  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Association  report  reviews  at  consider- 
able length  the  past  year's  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  and  also  deals 
with  the  all-important  problem  of  increasing  the  export  trade  of  this  country. 
In  this  connection  emphasis  is  once  more  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  prosperity 
of  this  country  still  primarily  depends  on  its  ability  to  sell  its  products  and 
services  outside  the  home  market.  While  interested  in  the  trade  of  the  whole 
country,  the  commerce  handled  through  the  port  of  Liverpool  is  of  course  of 
first  importance  to  shipping  companies  whose  main  operations  are  centered  in 
this  port.  In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to  the  relative  prosperity  of 
some  of  the  newer  and  so-called  luxury  trades  which  have  developed  since  the 
war,  as  compared  with  the  prolonged  depression  felt  in  the  heavy  industries 
such  as  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  shipbuilding  and  coal.  It  is,  of  course,  with  the 
latter  trades  that  Liverpool  and  all  North  of  England  seaports,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Hull  and  Newcastle,  are  mainly  concerned,  bringing  in  raw  materials 
to  the  industries  of  this  area,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the  finished  products. 
In  addition,  there  is  the  importing  of  foodstuffs  for  the  huge  population  con- 
nected with  these  various  industries. 

Unfortunately  1928,  as  far  as  the  North  of  England  generally  was  con- 
cerned, while  showing  definite  signs  of  improvement  in  certain  directions  which 
have  since  the  turn  of  the  year  further  developed  along  favourable  lines,  did 
not  bring  about  the  improvement  looked  for  when  the  year  began,  and  unem- 
ployment figures  toward  the  close  of  the  year  were  still  at  a  discouragingly 
high  level. 

SHIFTING  OF  INDUSTRY  FROM  NORTH  TO  SOUTH 

During  the  past  few  years  public  attention  has  been  frequently  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  the  newer  trades  developing  in  the  South  Midlands,  and  south  of 
England  generally,  not  so  dependent  on  export  trade,  have  been  developing  and 
prospering,  while  the  typical  industries  of  Northern  England,  which  depend 
mainly  on  export  trade,  have  been  languishing.  This  movement  has  been  occa- 
sionally referred  to  as  the  shifting  of  industry  from  north  to  south.  This  pre- 
vailing tendency,  according  to  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette  for  November,  appears  to  be  increasing.  This  southern  migration  is 
evidenced  in  the  setting  up  of  new  factories  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  metropoli- 
tan district  of  London,  where  relatively  cheap  electric  power  is  obtainable  in 
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place  of  coal  and  closer  contact  also  established  with  the  London  market. 
According  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  figures,  during  the  past  five  years  several 
typically  northern  industries  have  registered  decreases  in  their  total  number  of 
employees  by  the  following  percentages:  coal  mining,  7-5;  engineering,  9-3; 
iron  and  steel,  12-4;  shipbuilding,  22-3;  marine  engineering,  14-2.  From 
another  source  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  present  some  25,960  fewer  opera- 
tives in  the  Yorkshire  woollen  industry  than  in  1921.  In  addition,  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton  trade — one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  commerce  of  Northern  England 
— has  been  going  through  an  unparalleled  period  of  depression  for  the  past  eight 
years,  and  it  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  months  that,  coupled  with  a 
slight  but  increasing  general  improvement  in  business,  a  real  effort  has  been 
made  to  re-organize  this  all-important  British  industry,  which  is  so  dependent 
on  export  trade. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  reports  that  a  considerable  number  of 
workers  previously  employed  in  several  of  the  above  industries  have  now 
become  attached  to  other  trades  of  the  more  prosperous  type,  and  illustrates 
this  growth  by  reference  to  substantial  increases  in  the  number  of  workers 
engaged  in  such  industries  as  electrical  engineering;  silk  and  artificial  silk; 
motor  vehicles;  and  the  distributive  trades.  While  the  North  of  England  is 
admittedly  associated  to  a  substantial  degree  in  ail  of  the  above-mentioned 
trades,  the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  for  industries  of  this  character  to 
concentrate  more  in  the  midlands  and  south.  To  the  extent  to  which  this 
development  has  taken  place,  the  commercial  activity  of  Liverpool,  Manchester 
and  other  northern  cities  has  suffered  relatively  more  from  the  business  depres- 
sion of  Great  Britain  since  the  war  than  the  southern  half  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  condition  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
Northern  England  since  the  beginning  of  1929  has  shown  encouraging  signs  of 
improvement.  The  cotton  trade  as  a  whole  seems  at  last  to  be  taking  steps 
toward  effective  re-organization  and  better  reports  have  been  coming  from  over- 
seas markets  for  this  class  of  goods.  The  coal  market  has  lately  been  much 
more  active  than  in  recent  years,  a  number  of  shipyards  on  the  northeast  coast 
are  busy  with  new  construction  and  engineering  trades  as  a  whole  are  in  a 
healthier  state.  Accordingly,  the  general  outlook  at  present  points  towards 
better  business  for  this  section  of  England,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that 
shipping  operating  out  of  Liverpool  and  other  northern  ports  can  look  for  a 
fuller  employment  of  tonnage  than  has  been  the  case  for  some  time  past. 


PROVISIONS   AND   CANNED   GOODS    IMPORTS    INTO  THE 
WEST   OF  ENGLAND 


Bristol,  February  19,  1929. — West  of  England  traders  anticipated  that 
there  would  be  a  decrease  in  shipments  of  Canadian  cheddar  to  this  port  in 
1928,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  fresh  cream  crossing  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  heavy  exports  of  Canadian  milch  cows  to  that  country. 
Despite  these  factors,  however,  Canada  was  again  the  leading  shipper  of 
cheese  to  the  West  of  England  and  provided  well  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Direct  shipments  from  New  Zealand  increased  by  1,000  tons;  those  from 
the  United  States  have  ceased.  Statistics  of  imports  specially  prepared  by, the 
Port  Authority  of  Bristol  are  as  follows: — 


Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


1924 
Tons 


1925 
Tons 


1926 
Tons 


1927 
Tons 


1928 
Tons 


Total 


Canadian  ports 
New  Zealand  .  . 


7,205 
5,710 
1,439 


9,589 
7.343 
2,182 


9.932 
5,574 
3,920 


8,759 
5,367 
3,271 


9.688 
5.440 
4.237 
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Prices  for  cheese  have  been  consistently  steady  throughout  the  year,  with 
peak  figures  in  September  and  October,  when  owing  to  a  world  shortage  there 
was  a  sharp  increase  from  102s.  ($24.81)  up  to  112s,  ($27.25)  spot.  After 
October  1  a  steady  decline  was  influenced  by  New  Zealand,  who  were  quoting 
December  and  January,  1929,  delivered  at  98s.  ($23.84).  Canadian  shipments 
have  generally  given  satisfaction,  with  a  very  few  isolated  exceptions  caused 
by  acidity  or  short  curd.  The  Bristol  market  has  been  quietly  steady  through- 
out the  year. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  by  months  of  cheese  prices  in  the 
Bristol  market  per  long  hundredweight  delivered  at  Bristol: — 


1928  Spot 

May  1    Old  Canadian   108s 

New  Zealand   96s. 

June  1    New  Canadian   100s. 

New  Zealand   98s. 

July   1    Canadian   102s. 

New  Zealand  V.  102s. 

Aug.   1    Canadian  .  .  .   109s. 

IVew  Zealand   110s. 

Sept.  1    Canadian   110s. 

New  Zealand   110s. 

Oct.    1    Canadian   112s. 

New  Zealand   112s. 

Nov.  1    Canadian  Sept   108s. 

New  Zealand  white   108s. 

Coloured   100s. 

Dec.    1    Canadian  summer  make   110s. 

Canadian  autumn  make   105s. 

New  Zealand  new  make   98s. 

1929 

Jan.   1    Canadian  summer  make   110s. 

Canadian  late  make   110s. 

New  Zealand  white   94s. 

Coloured   100s. 


Prices  per  Cwt.  of 
6.27)  to  Ills. 


112  Lbs. 
($27.00) 


23.35) 
24  33) 

23 '.84)  to  100s.  (  24.33) 
24.81) 

24.81)  to  103s. 


26.52)  to  Ills. 

26.76)  to  112s. 

26.76)  to  112s. 

26.76)  to  112s. 


to  114s. 
to  114s. 
to  109s. 


27.25) 
27.25) 
26.27) 
26.27) 

24.33)  to  104s. 
26.76) 

25.54)  to  107s. 
23.84)  to  100s. 


26.76) 
24.33) 
22.86) 
24.33) 


112s. 
101s. 


(  25.06) 

(  27.00) 

(  27.25) 

(  27.25) 

(  27.25) 

(  27.73) 

(  27.73) 

(  26.52) 

(  25.30) 

(  26.03) 

(  24.33) 

(  27.25) 

(  24.57) 


BUTTER 

Imports  of  butter — almost  entirely  from  New  Zealand: — totalled  1,794 
tons  against  2,552  tons  in  1927.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  Canadian 
supplies. 

BACON    AND    HAM  IMPORTS 

The  putting  into  operation  of  the  Preservatives  Food  Act  in  1927  has  caused 
a  rapid  acceleration  in  the  shrinkage  in  imports  of  bacon  and  ham  into  the  Port 
of  Bristol  that  has  been  noted  since  1923,  when  11,000  tons  were  brought  in. 
Last  year  the  figure  was  1,321  tons.  Imports  from  Canada  in  the  five  years 
from  1924  have  been  4,724,  3,203,  2,896,  1,131,  and  230  tons  respectively;  those 
from  United  States  ports,  3,210,  2,583,  1,575,  549,  and  55  tons;  and  from  Hol- 
land, 101,  517,  936,  885,  and  883  tons. 

In  a  scattered  territory  such  as  this  it  is  not  possible  to  ship  Canadian 
bacon  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  excellent  transport  facilities  which  bring 
it  to  port  and  keep  it  in  storage  in  first-class  condition.  The  difficulty  is  that 
the  small  dealers  and  the  small  corner  retail  shops  only  dispose  of  about  five 
sides  a  week  and  that  no  refrigeration  facilities  are  available.  The  idea  of 
refrigeration  has  not  yet  been  absorbed  by  this  class  of  trade  and  consumption 
of  Canadian  and  United  States  bacon  is  largely  being  wiped  out.  Canadian 
bacon  is  more  satisfactory  for  distribution  in  the  large  industrial  centres,  where 
a  denser  population  provides  facilities  for  a  large  consumption. 
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CANNED  GOODS 

Imports  of  canned  goods  into  the  Port  of  Bristol  during  the  past  year  have 
reached  7,850  tons,  of  which  canned  fish  represents  roughly  900  tons  and  canned 
fruit  6,900  tons.  Canada  supplied  one-third  of  the  imports  of  canned  fish,  but 
(with  a  total  of  37  tons)  failed  to  make  any  impression  in  canned  fruits,  owing 
to  uncompetitive  prices. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  small  canneries  to  note  that  the  usual  method  of 
sale  is  through  established  brokers,  who  for  their  services  receive  a  commission 
of  2-J-  per  cent.  Gallon  apples  are  generally  sold  subject  to  10  per  cent  examina- 
tion for  pierced,  burst,  blown,  or  leaky  tins.  These  examinations  are  made  by 
certified  examiners,  who  look  at  ten  out  of  every  hundred,  and  their  decision  is 
final.  The  number  of  defectives  found  is  multiplied  by  ten,  and  this  gives  the 
total  number  of  tins  which  must  be  allowed  for  by  the  shipper.  This  method 
is  used  particularly  with  unknown  packs,  but  when  certain  established  packs 
are  bought  many  of  the  buyers  receive  an  allowance  of  J  per  cent  in  lieu  of  the 
10  per  cent  examination. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTERS  AND  GLASGOW'S   CANADA  WEEK 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  19,  1929. — In  connection  with  the  brief  preliminary 
notice  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
on  Canada  Week  in  Glasgow  which  is  to  be  held  from  April  15-20,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  chief  feature  of  the  week  is  to  be  window  displays  of  Cana- 
dian food  products  in  the  retail  groceries  and  provision  stores  throughout  the 
city,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Canadian  exporters  should  seize 
the  opportunity  to  interest  the  trade  and  place  their  commodities  before  the 
Glasgow  public.  Already  a  large  number  of  multiple  (chain)  firms  have  pro- 
mised the  use  of  their  shops  for  display  purposes.  The  six  multiple  firms,  apart 
from  the  Co-operative  Society,  own  several  hundred  shops  in  Glasgow.  Firms 
with  single  shops  number  not  far  short  of  a  thousand. 

There  is  one  cause  for  some  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  Canada  Week,  atid 
that  is  in  the  matter  of  supply.  It  is  of  little  use  advertising,  and  persuading 
the  public  to  buy  and  the  shopkeepers  to  stock,  Canadian  food  products  unless 
plentiful  supplies  are  available,  not  only  for  the  special  displays  themselves, 
but  continuously  thereafter. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  single  box  of  Canadian  hams  or  of  Cana- 
dian bacon  in  Scotland.  It  is  evident  that  Dominion  packers  are  for  the  time 
being  finding  better  markets  nearer  home,  but  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  long- 
established  Scottish  connections.  The  wisdom  of  neglecting  entirely  this  market 
is  open  to  grave  doubt;  it  may  be  desirable  or  even  necessary  to  ship  at  some 
future  time.  Canadian  exporters  are  urged  to  maintain  a  continuity  of  sup- 
plies, however  small,  if  only  to  keep  the  trade  alive.  It  is  the  course  of  wisdom 
for  the  business  man  to  think  not  only  of  to-day  but  of  to-morrow  and  the  day 
after.  The  public  here  as  a  whole  knows  nothing  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
Canadian  hams  and  bacon,  and  the  retail  establishments  but  little  more.  The 
trade,  moreover,  with  many  alternative  sources  of  supply,  cannot  be  readily 
persuaded  to  take  an  interest  in  products  which  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow.  The  coming  Canada  Week  in  Glasgow  affords  an  opportunity  for 
Canadian  exporters  which  they  should  not  lose. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  STANDARDS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  7,  1929. — The  standard  for  fair  average  quality  of 
wheat  in  this  State  of  Victoria  was  recently  fixed  for  the  1928-29  season  at 
61 J  pounds  to  the  imperial  bushel,  or  at  the  same  figure  as  in  the  1927-28 
season. 

In  New  South  Wales,  owing  to  a  very  early  season  and  the  wheat  ripening 
well,  the  standard  has  been  fixed  at  the  unusually  high  level  of  63  pounds, 
against  60  pounds  a  bushel  for  last  season. 

In  South  Australia  the  standard  is  62  pounds,  the  same  as  last  season,  but 
that  of  Western  Australia,  which  last  season  came  to  the  fore  with  the  largest 
yield  of  any  of  the  states,  has  not  yet  been  struck. 

So  far  as  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia  are  concerned, 
the  harvest  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  a  good  heavy  sample  of  wheat  well 
suited  for  milling  requirements. 


AUSTRALIAN  GOLD  YIELD,  1928 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  7,  1929. — Official  returns  recently  made  available 
show  that  gold  production  in  Australia  continues  to  decline. 

For  the  year  1928  the  total  gold  obtained  was  457,201  ounces  fine,  or  a 
decrease  of  47  856  ounces  compared  with  the  production  in  1927.  The  decline 
is  general  in  all  the  states,  but  less  marked  in  Western  Australia,  which  still 
maintains  a  steady  output.  It  is  hoped  that  improved  methods  of  treatment  in 
that  state  will  allow  the  large  bodies  of  lower-grade  ores  known  to  exist  at 
Kalgoorlie  and  in  other  districts  to  be  profitably  worked. 

A  comparison  of  gold  production  for  1928  with  that  of  the  previous  two 


1926 

1927 

1928 

Oz.  Fine 

Oz.  Fine 

Oz.  Fine 

  49,078 

38,538 

33,917 

  19,435 

18,032 

12,831 

Queensland  

  9,086 

33,833 

12,080 

  437,343 

408,350 

393,495 

  780 

1,200 

548 

  3,707 

5,104 

4,330 

Total  • 

■   519,429 

505,057 

457,201 

The  peak  period  of  the  Australian  gold  yield  was  in  the  decade  of  1901-10. 
in  which  the  output  was  valued  at  £142,009,109,  or  approximately  $691,000,000. 


AUTOMOTIVE   ACCESSORIES   FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  is  drawn  to  a  special  inquiry 
received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zea- 
land, on  behalf  of  a  firm  at  Napier  who  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporters 
of  automotive  accessories. 

The  firm  in  question  has  been  in  the  trade  for  twenty  years,  and  carry 
large  stocks  of  trimmers  and  body  hardware,  although  their  main  business  is 
that  of  direct  shipments  to  their  customers  on  a  commission  basis.  The  com- 
pany have  three  representatives  covering  the  whole  of  New  Zealand. 
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The  chief  accessories  required  are  the  following: — 

Motor  body  hardware;  locks;  outside  handles;  locking  and  plain  hinges;  window 
regulators;  aluminium  step  edge;  mouldings;  door  bumpers;  screws,  nuts,  and  bolts; 
windscreen  fixtures;  curtain  rollers;  internal  hardware  and  accessories;  bumpers,  front 
and  rear.  All  accessories  for  trimmers,  including  hood  toppings,  head  linings,  seat  cover 
materials,  trimming  leathers,  and  leathered oths,  and  hide;  webbings,  rubber  mattings,  lino- 
leum, and  felts;  tools  and  spare  parts;  luggage  grids,  luggage  rails  and  luggage  carriers; 
dome  lights;  ventilators,  mirrors  and  flower  vases;  vanity  sets;  paints,  lacquers,  and 
polishes;  spraying  outfits;  electric  equipment. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  can  obtain  further  details  upon  writing  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  17101). 

MARKET   IN  NEW   ZEALAND   FOR   RENNET   EXTRACT  AND 

CHEESE  COLOURING 

Paul  Sykes,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

RENNET 

Auckland,  February  1,  1929. — The  New  Zealand  trade  returns  show  imports 
of  two  classes  of  rennet  of  which  the  values,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1925, 
1926,  and  1927  were  as  follows:— 

Imports  of  Rennet  in  Tablet  Form  or  in  Liquid  Form  in  containers  of  1  pint 


or  under 

1925  1926  1927 

United  Kingdom                                                   £  2,415  £  2,523       £  4,153 

Denmark                                                                    487  362  101 

Other                                                                       37  2 


Total   £  2,939  £  2,887  £  4,254 

Imports  of  Rennet,  n.e.i. 

United  Kingdom   £  1,837  £     725  £  1,192 

Denmark                                                                11,445  10,358  7,915 

Other                                                                         329  399  226 


Total   £13,611       £11,482       £  9,333 


The  New  Zealand  customs  tariff  provides  for  the  following  duties  on  imports 
of  rennet: — 

Item  128  Rennet  in  tablet  form  or  in  liquid  form  in  containers  having  a  capacity  of  1  pint  or 
under;  rennet  in  powder,  in  small  packages  suitable  for  retail  sale: 

British  preferential  tariff  4   20  per  cent  ad  val. 

General  tariff   40  per  cent  ad  val. 

Item  129  Rennet,  n.e.i: 

British  preferential  tariff   10  per  cent  ad  val. 

General  tariff  '20  per  cent  ad  val. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  rennet  extract  have  varied  around  8s.  per  10 
gallons  or  80s.  per  100-pound  keg. 

The  bulk  of  the  New  Zealand  trade  in  rennet  extract  is  handled  in  kegs 
containing  10  gallons  or  100  pounds.  A  small  proportion  is  handled  in  kegs  of 
40  gallons  capacity. 

European  standards  of  quality  govern  the  New  Zealand  trade.  Rennet 
extracts  of  standard  strength  and  of  double  strength  are  in  equal  demand. 

One  of  the  more  important  dealers  in  dairy  factory  supplies,  who  controls 
a  large  part  of  the  trade,  sells  the  product  of  a  Danish  manufacturer.  The  out- 
put of  this  company's  English  plant  is  generally  obtained,  but  supplies  are  occa- 
sionally received  direct  from  Denmark.  One  English  product  is  also  given  a 
fairly  wide  distribution. 
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Rennet  manufactured  in  New  Zealand  and  sold  through  the  National  Dairy 
Association  enjoys  a  substantial  demand  from  the  industry,  and  owing  to  some 
natural  preference  for  a  domestic  product  and  to  the  interlocking  of  companies 
engaged  in  rennet  manufacturing  with  various  dairying  organizations,  the  New 
Zealand  article  seems  assured  of  an  extending  distribution. 

CHEESE  COLOURING 

The  values  and  countries  of  origin  of  imports  of  cheese  colouring  into  New 
Zealand  during  the  years  1925,  1926,  and  1927  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Cheese  Colouring 


1925  1926  1927 

United  Kingdom                                                        £   652  £   103  £  286 

Canada                                                                          ...  ...  1,180 

Denmark                                                                    3,366  2,015  2,220 

Sweden                                                                         176  392  320 

United  States                                                           1,608  1,858  682 


Total   £5,802       £4,368  £4,688 


The  New  Zealand  tariff  provides  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all 
imports  of  cheese  colouring. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  cheese  -colouring  of  standard  quality  range 
around  12s.  per  gallon. 

Cheese  colouring  is  handled  in  drums,  stone  jars,  or  glass  bottles,  depending 
on  the  quantity  in  any  parcel.  One  well-known  brand  is  shipped  in  4-gallon  steel 
drums,  packed  two  to  a  crate. 

Two  strengths  of  cheese  colouring  are  common — standard  strength  and 
double  strength. 

Danish  cheese  colouring  is  the  best  known  in  New  Zealand.  English  and 
American  brands  are  also  common.   There  is  no  domestic  manufacture. 

The  imports  of  cheese  colouring  from  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  1927 
were  valued  at  £1,180,  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  total  trade.  It  is  presumed 
that  this  cheese  colouring  was  sold  in  the  South  Island. 

MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  New  Zealand  market  for  both  rennet  and  cheese  colouring  offers  only 
limited  opportunities  to  any  Canadian  manufacturer  of  these  commodities.  In 
the  case  of  rennet,  the  competition  of  English,  Danish,  and  local  manufacturers 
may  be  expected  to  provide  a  considerable  obstacle.  The  market  for  cheese 
colouring  is  of  less  value'than  that  for  rennet  and  is  characterized  by  the  estab- 
lished standing  of  English  and  Danish  suppliers.  An  important  feature  of  the 
market,  however,  which  favours  any  sales  attempts  by  Canadian  exporters,  is 
the  high  reputation  of  Canadian  cheese,  presumably  made  with  rennet  and 
colouring  which  have  been  produced  in  Canada. 

Any  Canadian  manufacturer  of  these  commodities  interested  in  local 
market  possibilities  should  send  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auck- 
land samples  of  his  product  together  with  prices  quoted  c.i.f.  New  Zealand,  dis- 
counts or  commissions  available  to  agents,  type  of  packing,  and  time  required 
to  fill  orders.  With  this  in  hand  the  Trade  Commissioner  will  be  pleased  to 
interview  possible  agents  or  buyers  and  submit  definite  reports. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  TRINIDAD 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  27,  1929. — The  revised  estimates  of  Trinidad  for 

1928  covered  an  anticipated  revenue  of  £1,687,000  as  against  an  expenditure  of 
£1,552,000,  but  the  year's  transactions  resulted  in  an  actual  revenue  of  £1,764,401 
as  against  an  actual  expenditure  of  £1,538,083,  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of 
£226,321.  If  to  this  balance  is  added  the  amount  brought  forward  on  Januarv  1, 
1928,  the  surplus  of  the  Colony  on  December  31,  1928,  amounted  to  £464  026. 
By  a  transfer  to  the  special  reserve  fund  of  £50,000,  that  fund  has  now  been 
brought  up  to  the  desired  amount  of  £250,000,  so  that  the  Colony  begins  the 
year  1929  with  a  net  credit  balance  of  £414,026. 

This  balance  is,  however,  not  all  in  cash:  a  considerable  sum  is  represented 
by  unexpended  stores  held  by  the  Railway,  Public  Works,  and  Medical  depart- 
ments, while  a  further  portion  amounting  to  £158,445  has  been  utilized  tem- 
porarily to  finance  the  Agricultural  Bank  as  an  alternative  to  raising  a  loan  for 
that  purpose. 

During  1929,  after  provision  has  been  made  for  a  reduction  in  postage 
rates  and  stamp  duties  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  public  works  and  road 
schemes,  revenue  is  estimated  at  £1,632,290  and  expenditure  at  £1,637,246,  so 
that  at  December  31,  1929,  providing  these  estimates  are  anywhere  near  correct, 
the  surplus  will  be  approximately  £409,000  plus  the  special  reserve  of  £250,000. 
Public  debt  charges  are  expected  to  be  reduced  in  the  coming  year  by  at  least 
£12,000  per  annum. 

The  production  of  raw  sugar  in  1928  readied  the  record  figure  of  81,551 
tons,  being  8,000  above  the  previous  record  of  1026.  Unfortunately,  the  falling 
price  of  sugar  in  the  world's  markets  is  a  matter  of  much  concern,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  freer  market  for  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

Exports  of  cocoa  for  1928  amounted  to  more  than  53,000,000  pounds,  the 
greatest  since  1923,  and  some  7,000,000  pounds  more  than  in  1927,  but  due  to 
lower  prices  the  value  was  about  £20  600  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  oil  industry  continues  to  make  steady  progress  in  spite  of  low  prices. 
Production  rose  from  5,380,491  barrels  in  1927  to  7,684,449  in  1928,  an  increase 
of  42  per  cent,  thus  placing  Trinidad  at  the  head  of  oil-producing  countries 
within  the  Empire.  The  satisfactory  financial  position  of  the  colony  is  largely 
due  to  this  industry. 

The  railways  and  steamship  services,  while  showing  an  improvement  over 
the  previous  year,  continue  to  operate  at  a  loss  which  amounted  in  1928  to 
£10,093.  The  Government  wireless  station  shows  a  drop  in  revenue  from  £12,655 
in  1926  to  £9,817  in  1927  and  £3,284  in  1928.  This  is  due  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government  installing  its  own  high-power  stations.    It  is  estimated  that  for 

1929  a  net  loss  of  approximately  £2,500  will  be  incurretl  on  this  service. 

TOBACCO   TRADE    OF  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  24,  1929. — For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31 
last  3,985,000  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were  imported  into  India,  as 
compared  with  5,703,000  pounds  and  4,906,000  pounds  respectively  for  the  two 
preceding  fiscal  years.  For  the  year  ending  March,  1928,  36,000  pounds  of 
cigars  were  imported,  5,596,000  pounds  of  cigarettes,  and  254,000  pounds  of 
pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  of  made-up  cigar- 
ettes were  about  one-third  larger  than  the  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco. 
The  countries  of  origin  of  the  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  not  given  in  the 
trade  returns,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  most  of  it  originated  in  the  United 
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States,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Grecian,  Macedonian,  and  Turkish  leaf  for 
manufacture  into  locally-made  Turkish  cigarettes.  Of  the  cigarettes  imported, 
the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  5,564,000  pounds. 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1928,  exports  from  India  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  totalled  a  little  over  28,000,000  pounds.  Of  this,  the 
United  Kingdom  took  about  7,607,000  pounds;  Germany,  564,000;  Nether- 
lands, 1,872,000;  Aden  and  Dependencies,  6,792,000;  Federated  Malay  States, 
1,625,000;  China,  2,952,000;  and  other  countries,  3,220,000  pounds.  Five 
provinces  are  credited  with  the  production  of  this  tobacco:  Bengal,  4,665,000 
pounds;  Bombay,  6,894,000;  Sindh,  42,000;  Madras,  11,074,000;  and  Burma, 
5,412,000  pounds. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  etc.,  were  exported  to  a 
weight  of  1,159,000  pounds. 

The  tobacco  business  in  India  is  run  entirely  by  private  enterprise.  So 
far  as  local  manufacture  is  concerned,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  one  organiza- 
tion, a  subsidiary  of  a  well-known  British  company,  who  import  and  sell 
tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  India  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but 
it  is  estimated  at  one  thousand  million  pounds.  This  consists  of  three  qualities. 
One  district  concentrates  on  a  type  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  biris  (a 
cigarette  smoked  by  Indians  only),  another  for  cheroots,  and  another  for  snuff. 
The  price  paid  for  the  locally-grown  tobacco  varies  considerably  between  the 
lowest  price  of  one  anna  (a  little  over  2^  cents)  per  pound  to  the  highest  at  ten 
annas  per  pound.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  to  the  cultivator  approxi- 
mates three  annas  per  pound. 

The  large  organization  mentioned  above  have  done  a  good  deal  to  assist 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  indigenous  leaf  which  is  used  principally  for 
cigarettes,  although  to  a  certain  extent  for  pipe  tobacco. 

Purchasers  of  raw  tobacco  buy  direct  from  the  ryots,  which  apparently 
is  a  different  method  from  that  pursued  in  the  United  States,  where  the  culti- 
vator can  sell  his  stock  when  it  is  ready  at  auction  sales  in  covered  warehouses. 

Imported  tobacco  enters  India  chiefly  through  the  ports  of  Madras  and 
Calcutta.  The  method  of  packing  which  appears  to  be  preferred  is  hogsheads 
for  American  leaf,  and  bales  for  Turkish  leaf.  ,  Apart  from  Rangoon,  there 
are  no  public  storage  facilities  at  the  ports,  and  those  in  Calcutta  and  Madras 
are  said  to  be  exceedingly  poor.  Up-country  private  storage  warehouses  have 
been  constructed. 

The  duty  on  imported  raw  tobacco  is  1  rupee  8  annas  per  pound  (equal 
to  54  cents  Canadian  currency) . 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  TOBACCO  IN  INDIA 

The  prospects  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  tobacco  in  India  depend 
on  quality  and  price  and  on  the  ability  of  Canadian  leaf  to  compete  with  that 
grown  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  bright  flue-cured  variety.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  South  African  tobacco  into  India.  In  1927  a  very 
large  quantity  was  produced  in  the  Union,  but  although  it  was  found  to  be  of 
splendid  colour,  it  was  not  considered  as  suitable  for  Indian  requirements  as 
the  American  leaf,  nor  was  it  cheaper,  consequently  none  of  it  apparently  has 
been  imported  into  this  country. 

Burley,  the  leaf  which  forms  such  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  exports 
of  tobacco,  is  not  in  demand  in  India. 
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AFGHANISTAN  AND  ITS  TRADE 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  31,  1929. — A  year  ago  the  tour  of  King  Amanullah 
through  Europe  drew  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Afghanistan.  It  was  stated 
from  time  to  time  that  trade  in  that  country  was  undergoing  considerable 
development,  and  that  the  prospects  for  its  expansion  were  favourable.  How- 
ever, a  visit  to  that  country  was  sufficient  to  dispose  of  these  statements,  and 
showed  that  it  was  practically  impossible,  having  regard  to  the  economic 
situation,  for  trade  to  be  substantial  in  volume.  More  recently,  conditions  have 
been  very  disturbed;  the  King  has  been  compelled  to  abdicate  and  the  whole 
country  is  rent  by  dissension. 

IMPORTS  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

The  population  of  Afghanistan  is  largely  made  up  of  shepherds  and  nomads, 
with  town  dwellers  in  Kabul,  Kandahar  and  Jalalabad,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  villages,  One  has  only  to  travel  along  the  road  from  Peshawar  to  Kabul 
to  realize  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  must  be  extremely  small. 
The  people  met  with  on  the  road  were  largely  nomads  driving  their  camel 
caravans,  and  they  showed  every  evidence  of  extreme  poverty.  Kabul  itself, 
the  capital,  does  not  create  a  favourable  impression  on  the  visitor,  and  the 
buildings  are  such  as  to  confirm  the  impression  as  to  the  general  poverty  of 
the  kingdom. 

KABUL  BAZAAR 

There  are  practically  no  large  shops  in  Kabul.  The  largest  one  which  was 
visited  gave  the  impression  of  an  old-time  Canadian  country  general  store. 
The  people  are  only  beginning  to  use  Western  goods,  and  this  particular  shop 
contained  a  medley  of  many  sorts  of  articles,  mostly  of  a  cheap  nature.  Pur- 
chasing takes  place  principally  in  the  bazaar,  which  is  composed  of  small  and 
mean-looking  stalls.  A  look  through  them  showed  that  the  demand  can  only 
be  for  a  cheap  class  of  article,  and  moreover  that  foreign  goods  were  extremely 
limited  in  range.  The  goods  exposed  were  uninviting  in  appearance  and  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  they  might  have  been  old  stock  purchased  in  Indian 
bazaars. 

PRODUCTS  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

No  trade  statistics  of  Afghanistan  are  available,  and  consequently  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the 
country.  One  could  only  judge  from  general  appearances.  The  chief  exports 
appear  to  be  skins,  entrails,  carpets,  and  fruit,  Apparently  little  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  these  products  or  to  encourage  agriculture  or  manu- 
facturing, with  the  one  possible  exception  of  a  small  match  industry.  At  the 
time  of  the  visit,  some  consideration  was  being  given  to  economic  development, 
but  it  seemed  to  lack  force  and  direction.  As  a  prerequisite  to  the  promotion  of 
industries,  communications  will  require  to  be  improved  radically. 

Afghanistan  produces  excellent  fruit — apples,  pears,  grapes,  etc. — a  market 
for  which  is  found  in  India.  Under  favourable  conditions  the  production  of 
fruit  could  probably  be  largely  increased,  but  there  is  little  encouragement  owing 
to  the  excessive  cost  of  transportation.  Fruit  should  be  delivered  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  consuming  centres,  and  motor  transport  would  seem  to  be 
the1  natural  means  of  conveyance.  It  was  stated,  however,  that,  owing  to  the 
vibration  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads,  it  was  found  to  be  more  econ- 
omical to  use  camels  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  time  taken  by  a  caravan 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawar  was  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
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Afghanistan  would  appear  to  lend  itself  to  sericulture,  since  the  mulberry 
tree  thrives  in  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Seri- 
culture has  proved  to  be  a  profitable  industry  for  the  State  of  Kashmir,  and 
if  it  could  be  developed  to  "a  similar  extent  in  Afghanistan,  it  should  prove 
a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  Government,  the  filatures,  and  the  peasants. 
An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  establish  this  industry,  but  apparently 
without  success.  It  may  be  that  the  Afghans  living  in  the  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river  are  not  so  adaptable  to  such  an  industry  as  the  Kashmiri,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  if  the  problem  were  attacked  with  energy,  the  results  would  be 
satisfactory. 

Excellent  carpets  are  made  in  Afghanistan  and  marketed  in  India.  Little 
could  be  learned  of  the  indsutry,  as  it  is  prosecuted  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Bokhara.  Probably  with  peace  and  the  necessary 
encouragement  it  could  be  made  to  expand.  Skins  and  the  entrails  of  animals 
for  manufacture  into  catgut  are  also  exported,  but  this  trade  may  be  somewhat 
irregular.  The  exports  of  these  two  particular  commodities  were  in  the  hands 
of  a  German  firm. 

A  large  part  of  Afghanistan  is  desert.  That  section  of  the  country  between 
the  frontier  of  British  India  and  Kabul,  and  forming  the  greater  part,  is  entirely 
arid,  except  in  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river  and  the  districts  that  can  be 
irrigated  by  water  brought  over  considerable  distances  from  the  mountains. 
Wheat,  rice  and  other  grains  are  grown,  but  only  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  needs  of  the  people,  if  indeed  they  suffice.  The  Afghan  seems  more  of  a 
shepherd  than  a  cultivator.  Agriculture  as  practised  is  very  primitive,  and 
probably  has  changed  little  since  the  days  of  the  Israelites. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  crying  need  of  Afghanistan  is  improved  communications.  Trans- 
portation costs  are  as  high  as  £20  per  ton  between  Peshawar  and  Kabul,  a 
distance  of  196  miles.  What  the  country  needs  are  facilities  for  the  transport 
of  produce  to  India  and  of  manufactured  goods  in  return.  If  the  Khyber  Pass 
railway  from  Landikhana  on  the  frontier  had  been  extended  to  Dakka,  some 
nine  miles  within  Afghan  territory,  or  even  to  Jalalabad,  the  third  principal 
town  in  the  state,  and  from  either  of  those  points  a  reasonably  good  highway  to 
Kabul  been  constructed,  the  development  of  the  country  might  have  been  left 
to  take  care  of  itself.  The  construction  of  the  Khyber  Pass  railway  was  a 
difficult  piece  of  engineering  work,  but  apart  from  possible  political  considera- 
tions, its  extension  to  Dakka  or  Jalalabad  would  seem  to  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.  With  the  railway  extended  to  Dakka  or  Jalalabad,  or  even  the 
very  excellent  road  from  Peshawar  to  Landikhana  continued  on  to  Kabul  by 
a  shorter  route  than  the  present,  goods  could  be  carried  both  ways  by  motor 
transport  at  a  considerable  decrease  on  the  present  cost.  The  wear  and  tear 
upon  motor  vehicles  is  so  severe  that  the  charge  for  moving  freight  is  almost 
prohibitive  for  some  commodities.  With  such  a  handicap,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  development  of  a  profitable  trade  between  Afghanistan  and  India. 

TRADE  ROUTES 

Most  of  Afghanistan's  trade  enters  and  leaves  the  country  through  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  passes  through  Peshawar,  the  capital  of  the  Northwest  Frontier 
Provinces,  some  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  frontier.  Most  of  the 
foreign  goods  imported  into  the  country  enter  at  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
they  are  railed  to  Peshawar,  and  there  loaded  on  motor  lorries  or,  to  a  greater 
extent,  on  the  backs  of  camels,  to  be  transported  to  Kabul,  or  to  intermediate 
points. 
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JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  BUTTER 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  Japan,  February  12,  1929. — Butter  is  not  a  favourite  article  of 
food  with  the  Japanese,  nor  do  they  know  it  for  its  nutritive  value.  It  is  con- 
sidered more  or  less  a  luxury,  and  for  daily  consumption  the  cost  certainly  puts 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population.  But  the  taste  for  it 
is  growing,  and  this  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  better 
classes  who  have  travelled  abroad,  and  to  that  of  the  limited  number  who  are 
being  educated  in  Western  universities  and  are  thus  accustomed  to  Western  fare. 
There  are  hotels  in  this  country  which  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  run  on 
Western  lines,  and  these  in  the  past  have  been  occupied  only  by  foreign  residents 
and  tourists.  This  condition  has  now  changed,  and  of  the  patrons  of  the  leading 
hotels,  the  Japanese  make  up  the  majority.  With  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
a  Japanese  meal,  when  taken  at  a  hotel,  costs  almost  as  much  as  one  of  imported 
constituents,  when  the  tipping,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consideration.  A  large  number 
of  small  eating  places  have  sprung  into  existence  where  buttered  toast  and  coffee 
and  some  of  the  more  common  distinctively  foreign  articles  of  consumption 
may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost.  These  places  are  patronized  at  midday  by 
clerks  from  the  various  offices,  and  by  middle-class  people,  who  take  toast  and 
coffee  as  their  noon  repast. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Butter  is  churned  in  Japan  and  is  produced  in  limited  quantities:  by  fac- 
tories under  Government  control  run  in  connection  with  the  experimental  farms; 
by  privately  owned  experimental  farms;  and  by  many  small  dairies  in  the 
Hokkaido  district,  on  the  Island  of  Oshima,  off  the  coast  near  Tokyo,  and  in 
certain  mountain  districts.  During  1927  there  was  a  domestic  production  of 
3,135,672  pounds  of  butter  and  1,162,495  pounds  of  artificial  butter.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  relating  to  the  production  of  butter  in  Japan,  have  been  com- 
piled from  "  Factory  Statistics  "  published  last  month  by  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Department,  Tokyo,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  in  the  industry 
and  the  localities  where  the  production  of  butter  takes  place. 


Production  of  Artificial  Butter 

Quantity  Value 
Pounds  Yen 

1926    1,362,787  345,733 

1927    1,162,495  375,854 


Production  of  Butter 

1926    2,205,221  1,847,065 

1927    3,135,672  *  2,773,568 

Of  this  quantity,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  last  year  there  were  pro- 
duced in 

Quantity  Value 

Pounds  Yen 

Hokkaido                                                                   2,311,309  2,084,464 

Chiba-Ken                                                                     189,032  170,293 

Shizuoka-Ken                                                                128,548  92,237 

These  districts  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  centre's  of  the  dairying 
industry  of  Japan.  "Artificial  butter",  as  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  is 
a  very  inferior  product. 

There  are  one'  or  two  firms  in  Japan  who  have  a  reputation  for  producing 
a  good  quality  of  butter,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  the  butter  of  domestic 
make  which  is  being  sold  is  of  even  a  fair  quality,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
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there  are  no  strict  Government  grading  rule's  as  in  Canada,  and  each  maker  is 
free  to  manufacture  more  or  less  how,  when,  and  where  he  likes.  The  one  regu- 
lation, however,  which  is  strictly  enforced  is  that  no  chemical  preservatives 
shall  be  used.  Competition  with  local  rival" and  imported  butter  is  about  the 
only  spur  that  influences  a  desire  for  quality.  As  mentioned  above,  there  are 
one  or  two  special  producers  who  are  noted  for  their  butter,  the  quality  of  which 
is  very  good,  and  is  maintained  at  all  times.  However,  the  output  of  these 
plants  is  very  small  and  is  taken  by  a  few  of  the  leading  Japanese  provision 
store-.  In  addition  to  the  dairies  that  actually  churn  the  butter,  there  are  a 
few  small  so-called  packing  houses  that  are  importing  foreign  butter  in  bulk 
and  repacking  it  in  containers  bearing  their  own  labels.  In  order  to  bring  down 
the  price,  the  butter  is  compounded  with  a  large  quantity  of  lard,  which  makes 
it  very  unpalatable  to  any  one  who  is  at  all  accustomed  to  real  butter.  Many 
of  the  Japanese,  however,  have  only  eaten  butter  for  a  short  time,  and  therefore 
do  not  recognize  the  difference.  The  cheapest  domestic  butter  one  can  buy  costs 
1.10  yen  per  100  momme  (13^  ounces),  which  is  sold  for  a  pound,  but  actually 
is  only  five-sixths  of  a  pound.   The  most  expensive  costs  2.50  yen  a  pound. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Japan  is  operating  under  considerable  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  good  pasturage  is  limited,  and  is  really  non-existent  in  Japan 
proper,  although  there  is  plenty  of  grazing  land  in  the  Hokkaido  or  northern 
district  of  Japan,  where  climatic  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  Canada. 
The  result  of  this  lack  of  grazing  ground  in  the  more  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  Islands  is  that  most  of  the  Japanese  cattle  are  stall-fed  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  most  common  fodder  being  Hokkaido  hay,  and  bran  imported 
from  China.  Naturally  the  lack  of  grass  and  fresh  roots  curtails  milk  produc- 
tion, but  when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  a  very  creditable  showing 
is  being  made.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1927  31,658,408  gallons  of  fresh  milk 
valued  at  28,156,828  yen  were  produced.  Of  this  quantity,  11,741,831  gallons 
are  credited  to  small  farmers  and  19,916,577  gallons  to  the  larger  producers. 

With  a  view  to  opening  up  the  interior  of  the  country  and  promoting  the 
dairy  farming  industry,  the  Government  from  time  to  time  offer  special  induce- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  stocks.  Purchasers  of  pure-bred  cows  are  granted 
one-third  of  the  purchase  price  as  a  subsidy,  and  one-half  in  the  case  of  pure- 
bred bulls.  The  breeding  and  management  of  cattle  is  also  being  given  con- 
siderable' attention  by  the  authorities,  whose  inspectors  give  lectures  to  the 
farmers  on  the  subject,  and  who  conduct  exhibitions  and  shows  from  time  to 
time  as  a  means  of  development.  Figures  available  show  the  number  of  milch 
cows: — 

With  With 
Dairies       Farmers  Total 
Head  Head  Head 

1925    44,414  21,034  65,448 

1926    45,258  24,176  69,434 

1927    44,780  25,936  70,716 

The  pasturage  devoted  to  cattle  in  1927  totalled  437,886  acres. 

IMPORTED  BUTTER 

Practically  all  the  foreign  population  and  many  Japanese  now  insist  on 
buying  imported  butter  as  they  know  it  to  be  uniform  in  quality  and  manufac- 
tured under  the  best  sanitary  conditions.  As  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury,  the 
tariff  is  high.  Under  the  conventional  tariff,  which  applies  to  imports  from 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  the  duty  is  33.65  yen  per  100  kin,  equivalent  to 
about  $11.35  per  100  pounds.  Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  bring  the 
product  within  the  operation  of  the  national  Pure  Food  Law  in  an  effort  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  market,  ostensibly  because  of  the'  preservatives  which  domestic 
producers  assert  are  contained  in  foreign  butter,  thereby  making  it  a  dangerous 
article  of  consumption. 
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Before  the  war  imports  of  butter  were  principally  from  Denmark,  ancl  were 
put  up  in  tin  containers.  This  was  followed  by  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
butter,  which  has  been  sold  here  in  varying  quantities  ever  since,  but  up  to  a 
year  ago  Canadian  butter  practically  monopolized  the  field.  But  of  late  the 
imports  from  New  Zealand  have  shown  a  decided  increase,  and  this  country  is 
becoming  a  most  formidable  competitor  at  the  present  time,  as  will  be  noted 
from  the  figures  given  below.  Since  the  first  Canadian  butter  was  introduced 
into  this  market  in  1921  it  has  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation,  and  has  not 
only  become  the  most  popular,  but  up  to  last  year  has  exceeded  all  others  in  the 
quantity  imported. 

1926  1928 
Pounds  Value  in  Yen  Pounds  Value  in  Yen 


Total  

925,869 

792,952 

434,631 

386,974 

Principal  countries  of  shipment: 

413,199 

348,727 

207,721 

185,397 

242,027 

207,463 

115,392 

91.822 

98,184 

114,432 

39,224 

51,795 

New  Zealand  

74,062 

63,992 

71,166 

56,529 

891 

1,278 

877 

1,185 

The  1926  figures  include  "  artificial  butter  "  as  well  as  natural  butter. 

If  the  figures  previous  to  1926  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  1922  Canada  supplied  7,681  pounds  of  butter  to  Japan  out  of  a  total 
importation  of  709,378  pounds,  and  that  in  1924  Canadian  butter  to  the  extent 
of  464,622  pounds  was  brought  in,  leaving  398,143  pounds  to  be  supplied  by 
other  countries  from  the  requirements  during  that  year  of  862,765  pounds. 

During  the  last  few  months  numerous  inquiries  have  been  received  for 
butter  from  firms  who  are  anxious  to  purchase  from  the  Dominion,  and  who 
have  been  influenced  in  the  making  of  these  inquiries  by  the  high  reputation 
of  the  Canadian  product,  but  owing  to  prevailing  conditions  in  Canada  it  has 
been  impossible  to  be  of  any  material  assistance  to  these  firms,  as  both  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  quoting  lower  prices.  Even  though  a  product  has  a  repu- 
tation for  quality  on  this  market,  the  price  must  be  competitive. 

METHODS  OF  HANDLING 

The  handling  of  butter  in  Japan  is  in  itself  a  difficult  problem,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  average  Japanese  does  not  appreciate  how  delicate  a  product  it  is, 
and  how  easily  it  becomes  tainted,  and  therefore  he  does  not  give  it  the  careful 
attention  necessary  for  keeping  it  in  the  best  of  condition.  Another  reason  is 
that  cold  storage  facilities  have  not  been  developed  to  the  extent  where  special 
chambers  are  provided  for  very  perishable  goods,  and  consquently  butter  may 
possibly  be  stored  in  the  same  room  with  cheese,  fish,  or  vegetables.  Charges 
for  refrigeration  space  are  extremely  high,  and  unless  importers  are  compelled 
to  do  so  owing  to  climatic  considerations,  they  prefer  to  store  their  butter 
imports  in  their  own  sheds  rather  than  add  the  expense  of  cold  storage.  Up  to 
a  short  time  ago-,  the  average  importer  was  also  confronted  with  the  problem 
that  owing  to  the  limited  "bonded"  cold  storage  space,  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
butter  shipments  in  the  customs  shed  until  inspected  and  passed  by  officials. 
During  the  winter  months  this  did  not  matter  very  much,  but  in  the  hot  season 
this  led  to  considerable  trouble  owing  to  the  product  becoming  rancid  and 
mouldy.  However,  this  difficulty  has  been  more  or  less  overcome  and  perishable 
foodstuffs  are  given  special  inspection.  This  latter  is,  however,  only  possible 
when  the  necessary  documents  are  in  the  hands  of  the  importer.  The  necessary 
delivery  orders  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  steamship  companies  on  the 
presentation  of  bills  of  lading,  a  condition  brought  about  by  numerous  unfor- 
tunate experiences  by  the  transportation  companies.  It  is  essential  that  all 
shipping  documents  snould  go  forward  on  the  same  steamer  as  the  butter. 
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COMPLAINTS  FROM  IMPORTERS 

One  of  the  common  complaints  regarding  some  imported  butter  is  that 
mould  appears  soon  after  arrival,  a  condition  which  naturally  becomes  more 
marked  during  the  summer.  This  mould  forms  in  small  round  patches,  some- 
times_  only  one  or  two  on  a  pound,  and  then  again  sometimes  the  print  is  more  or 
less  covered  with  these  spots.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  causes.  Improper 
handling  after  arrival,  defective  parchment  wrappings,  or  dampness  absorbed 
from  the  wooden  container  in  which  the  butter  is  packed  and  which  develops 
as  a  result  of  the  change  in  temperature  between  the  refrigeration  space  and 
that  in.  the  customs  shed,  may  be  contributory  factors.  Nothing  retards  the  sale 
of  a  brand  of  butter  quicker  than  mould,  as  once  the  consumer  discovers  it  in 
a  certain  brand,  he  usually  looks  for  a  different  trade  name  when  making  his 
next  purchase. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

While  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Japanese  railways  generally  includes  a  large 
number  of  iced  or  refrigerator  cars,  these  are  used  almost  entirely  during  the 
summer  season  in  the  transportation  of  fish,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  space  in  which  to  handle  butter.  It  cannot  be  shipped  any  dis- 
tance in  Japan  during  the  hot  season.  This  difficulty  in  distribution  is  over- 
come by  having  small  shipments  sent  direct  from  Canada  to  the  main  Japanese 
ports  of  entrance,  and  from  there  distributed  to  near-by  cities.  Nearly  all  the 
importers  have  retail  as  well  as  wholesale  departments  associated  with  their 
business  through  which  they  sell  to  the  retail  trade.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  a  great  many  small  grocery  stores  catering  exclusively  to  the  Japanese,  who 
buy  in  small  lots  anywhere  from  one  to  five  cases  per  month  from  the  regular 
importers,  and  retail  it  in  half-  or  quarter-pound  pats  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  customers.  The  more  important  consumers  are  of  course  the 
hotels,  restaurants,  steamship  companies  and  Government  railways,  as  well  as 
the'  larger  cake  and  biscuit  manufacturers  who  are  catering  to  the  public  demand 
for  foreign-style  cakes.  This  business  is  often  done  direct  with  the  butter  pro- 
ducers, but  more  often  through  the  medium  of  importers  here. 

COMPETITION  KEEN 

Competition  between  importers  is  very  keen,  and  price-cutting  is  some- 
times resorted  to,  especially  when  the  market,  as  it  occasionally  does,  becomes 
overstocked.  This  competition  is  also  developed  in  the  terms  extended  to  the 
various  dealers,  some  of  whom  are  given  thirty  or  sixty  days  in  which  to  pay 
for  the  goods.  This  all  means  that  while  a  certain  brand  of  butter  may  have  a 
high  reputation  on  this  market,  the  importer  will  discard  it  if,  as  is  the  case 
with  Canadian  butter  at  the  present  time,  the  price  is  out  of  line  with  that  of 
other  sources  of  supply.  The  requirements  of  this  market  are  chiefly  for  first- 
grade  butter  in  1 -pound  prints,  double  wrapped  and  in  cartons,  50  pounds  to 
the  case.  In  order  to  keep  the  price  down  the  importers  are  willing  to  forgo 
some  of  these  requirements  and  do  away  with  the  cardboard  cartons,  which  cost 
about  a  cent  each.  They  will  even  bring  in  second-grade  butter  in  solids  to  be 
repacked  into  prints  here. 

FINANCING  ON  ORDERS 

In  only  one  or  two  instances  has  it  been  possible  for  the  Japanese  importer 
to  estimate  his  future  requirements  sufficiently  in  advance  to  enable  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  butter-producing  season  in  Canada.  In  these  cases  a 
contract  was  entered  into  for  a  definite  quantity  of  butter,  the  importer  here 
putting  up  as  a  guarantee  five  or  six  cents  a  pound,  in  addition  to  which  Ian 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit  was  opened  to  cover  each  shipment  as  ordered,  plus 
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the  usual  storage  charges  at  the  exporting  end.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  thi? 
business  is  done  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  and  practically  all  shippers  require 
letters  of  credit  to  be  established  before  shipment  is  made.  There  are  a  few 
well-known  importers  who  sometimes  buy  cash  against  documents,  and  some 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  firms  ship  butter  to  Japanese  firms  on  a  sight 
draft  or  at  sixty  days. 

FUTURE  MARKET  #  FOR  BUTTER 

With  the  serious  problem  of  food  supply  before  them,  and  the  fact  that 
meals  are  becoming  increasingly  expensive,  the  Japanese  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  consumption  of  wheat  products,  and  chief  among  these  is  bread. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  Japan  will  be  a  much  larger  con- 
sumer of  butter  as  time  goes  on,  and  while  a  large  percentage  of  the  natural 
increase  will  be  taken  care  of  by  domestic  production,  it  will  have  to  be  imported 
in  considerable  volume.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  this  is  a  permanent 
market  and  should  be  catered  to  as  far  as  possible.  Even  in  the  face  of  higher 
prices  in  other  consuming  centres,  brands  should  be  kept  before  the  Japanese 
public,  as  this  is  not  a  market  that  can  be  catered  to  at  pleasure,  or  wThen  there 
is  a  surplus  of  production  in  Canada. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

It  is  difficult  to  analyse  the  imports  of  Panama  from  the  statistical  point 
of  view,  partly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  yearly  trade  returns  are  not  pub- 
lished, and  partly  because  such  statistics  as  are  available  do  not  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation  as  it  really  exists.  Neither  are  detailed  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Panama  Government  of  the  imports  received  by  the  commissaries 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  enter  free  of  duty  for  the  consumption  of  the 
employees. 

The  import  trade  of  Panama  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the  other 
Central  American  States  in  that  a  great,  but  unknown,  proportion  of  it  consists 
of  articles  required  for  the  enormous  tourist  trade  of  the  Canal,  and  also  for 
the  entrepot  trade,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Canal  Zone.    Thus,  the  imports  may  be  roughly  classified  as  follows: — 

Imports  for  the  Canal  Commissaries,  which  enter  the  Canal  Zone  free  of 
duty.  The  value  of  these  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  $7,000,000  per  annum. 
They  are  purchased  by  the'  Canal  Commissary  itself,  about  75  per  cent  coming 
from  the  United  States,  14  per  cent  from  Panama  (principally  live  cattle),, 
and  the  remaining  11  per  cent  from  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Imports  for  Reshipment. — There  are  extensive  warehouses  on  both  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides  of  the  Canal,  where  goods  are  stored  by  foreign 
exporters  for  sale  to  Central  and  South  America.  These  may  appear  in  the 
statistics  as  imports,  but  are  not  required  for  local  consumption  and  therefore 
give  an  incomplete  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  probable 
total  of  these  re-exports  is  $500,000  per  annum. 

Imports  for  the  Tourist  Trade. — This,  as  already  stated,  forms  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  import  trade;  it  has  been  estimated  that  some  150,000 
tourists  visit  the  Canal  Zone  annually,  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  purchase 
some  memento,  more  or  less  costly,  of  the  trip.  Such  articles  are  not  of  course 
required  for  interior  consumption,  and  the  inclusion  of  their  values  also  gives  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  requirements  of  the  native  population.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  supplies  required  for  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  Canal. 
The  total  sale  value  of  these  two  items  has  been  estimated  at  $17,000,000,  which 
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would  probably  represent  an  import  trade  of  $10,000,000.  No  figures  of  an 
official  nature  are,  however,  available. 

Imports  for  the  Banana  Industry,  which  go  in  their  entirety  to  Bocas  del 
Toro,  may  be  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

The  remainder  of  the  imports  would  represent  the  consuming  capacity  of 
the  residents  of  the  republic. 

Assuming  the  above  figures  to  be  accurate  (and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  may  be  a  wide  margin  of  error),  the  imports  of  Panama  would  be  as) 


follows: — 

To  Canal  Zone  Commissary   $  7,000,000 

To  Panama,  as  per  official  statistics   15,000,000 


$22,000,000 


Divided  as  follows — 

Canal  Commissary   $7,000,000 

For  resliipment   500.000 

Tourist  trade  .  ..  9,000,000 

Banana  industry   1,000,000 

 $17,500,000 


Leaving  for  native  requirements   $  4,500,000 


This  would  appear  to  reveal  a  very  low  consuming  capacity,  which  is  only 
partly  confirmed  by  observation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
purchasers  of  foreign  goods  are  concentrated  in  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon; 
the  natives  in  the  interior  (mostly  Indians)  live  upon  the  products  of  the  soil 
which  are  most  readily  available. 

IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Coming  to  the  items  of  import  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters, 
these  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  follows: — 

Foodstuffs. — The  following  gives  the  most  important  items  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1926: — 


Rice   $302,615  China  and  Germany 

Flour   283,023  United  States 

Milk,  evaporated   88,567  United  States  and  Italy 

Butter   83,770  United  States  and  Ecuador 

Eggs   81,681  United  States  . 

Bard   66,730  United  States 

Potatoes   61,034  United  States,  Holland  and  Germany 

Milk,  condensed   56,000  United  States  and  Holland 

Confectionery   50,600  United  States.  England  and  Cuba 

Biscuits   42,012  United  States  and  England 

Salt  pork   38,677  United  States 

Cheese   32,388  United  States,  Italy  and  Holland 

Onions    32,498  United  States  and  Chile 

Margarine   20,418  United  States 

Ham   27,692  United  States 

Bean*   23,861  United  States,  Chile,  Holland  and  Germany 

Sardines   22,581  United  States,  Spain  and  Norway 

Sausage   15,237  United  States  and  Italy 

Vegetables,  fresh   12,191  United  States  and  Jamaica 

Salmon   3,495  United  States 


Beverages. — Wines  are  imported  to  the  value  of  some  $150,000  per  annum, 
principally  from  England,  France,  and  Spain.  German  light  beers  are  in 
demand,  and  spirits,  such  as  whisky,  brandy,  and  rum,  are  valued  at  about 
$200,000  per  annum. 

Construction  timber  is  imported  to  the  value  of  $260,000  per  annum, 
chiefly  from  the  United  States. 

Mineral  oils  are  required  to  the  extent  of  $800,000  per  annum.  The  prin- 
cipal item  is  gasolene,  but  lubricating  oils  account  for  $130,000,  fuel  oils  for 
$175,000,  and  kerosene  for  $180,000. 
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Cement  is  an  important  item,  and  is  purchased  to  the  extent  of  some 
$160,000  yearly.    The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Germany  and  Italy. 

Perfumery  and  Cosmetics. — These  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  over 
$200,000  per  annum,  principally  for  the  tourist  trade,  which  consumes  90  per 
cent  of  the  total. 

Colours,  Paints,  and  Varnishes. — These  come  principally  from  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $100,000  per 
annum.  The  principal  demand  is  for  prepared  oil  paints,  which  account  for  60 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

Medicinal  Compounds. — The  total  imports  amount  to  about  $320,000  per 
annum,  of  which  patent  medicines  amount  to  about  $190,000. 

Leather  Goods. — There  is  a  very  small  demand  for  tanned  hides,  the  total 
imports  probably  not  exceeding  $10,000  in  value  per  annum.  On  the  other 
hand,  imported  footwear  is  popular,  and  leather  goods  such  as  pocket  books, 
etc.,  for  the  tourist  trade,  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  $26,000  per  annum. 

Textiles. — Woollen  goods  are  not  in  great  demand  on  account  of  the 
tropical  climate,  but  silk  goods  are,  more  especially  silk  stockings;  imports 
are  valued  at  about  $80,000  per  annum.  Cotton  goods,  as  in  all  the  other 
Central  American  republics,  form  the  most  important  item  of  imports,  the  total 
value  per  annum  exceeding  $1,000,000;  piece  goods  account  for  70  per  cent  of 
this  sum,  but  there  are  large  imports  of  socks,  stockings,  shirts,  and  underwear. 
Linen  is  in  comparatively  small  demand,  although  restricted  quantities  of  drill, 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  and  clothing  enter  the  country  for  the  high-class  trade. 
Ready-made  clothing  for  both  men  and  women  has  a  ready  sale;  that  for  the 
former  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  for  the  latter  from  France — a  fact 
which  sufficiently  indicates  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  more  prosperous  residents 
of  the  cities. 

Rubber  Goods. — These  are  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $430,000  per 
annum,  of  which  over  85  per  cent  is  represented  by  automobile  tires.  Other 
items,  all  of  insignificant  value,  are  hose,  rubberized  cloth,  heels,  clothing, 
bicycle  tires,  belting,  shoes,  and  caps. 

Paper  of  various  kinds  accounts  for  nearly  $350,000  per  annum.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  newsprint,  which  comes  from  the  United  States,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Germany.  Packing  paper,  mostly  of  a  cheap  kind,  comes 
from  Germany,  and  writing  paper  from  the  United  States  and  England.  There 
is  a  substantial  demand  for  paper  bags,  which  are  also  provided  by  the  United 
States.    Other  kinds  of  paper  are  imported  to  an  insignificant  value. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  imports  are  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  per  annum. 
Among  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  may  be  mentioned  barbed  wire 
($40,000),  enamelled  goods  ($55,000),  bedsteads  ($26,000),  nails  ($32,000), 
hardware  (46,000),  structural  steelwork  ($26,000),  electric  equipment  ($30,000), 
and  tubing  ($50,000) 

Machinery,  General. — The'  imports  are  very  small,  and  the  total  value, 
including  all  varieties,  probably  does  not  exceed  $300,000  per  annum.  Agri- 
cultural machinery  appears  in  the  statistics  to  the  extent  of  $1,082  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  1926,  and  for  the  previous  six  months  no  imports 
appear  to  have  taken  place:  the  figures  appear  to  be  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  demand.  Electric  machinery  accounts  for  $55,000  per  annum,  and  office 
appliances,  such  as  typewriters,  adding  machines,  etc.,  for  $65,000.  Other 
machinery,  such  as  scales  and  balances,  ice  machines,  printing  plant,  drilling 
sets,  and  tractors,  are  also  imported,  but  in  no  case  are  the  quantities  sufficiently 
large  to  encourage  the  Canadian  exporter  to  enter  the  market. 

Automobiles. — The  imports  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1926  were  valued 
at  $330,806.    The  use  of  the  automobile  is  confined  for  all  practical  purposes 
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to  the  cities  of  Panama,  Ancon,  and  Balboa  at  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
Canal,  and  to  Colon  and  Cristobal  at  the  Atlantic.  Here  the  roads  are  excel- 
lent, but  there  is  no  automobile  road  across  the  Isthmus,  and  the  roads  in  the 
interior,  although  they  are  being  improved,  are  in  few  cases  practicable  for 
mechanical  traction.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  imports  are  from  the  United 
States;  a  European  car  may  occasionally  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  rarity. 

Musical  instruments  are  in  demand  to  the  extent  of  about  $120,000  per 
annum,  of  which  the  ubiquitous  phonograph  accounts  for  nearly  two-thirds. 
Pianos  account  for  about  $20,000,  and  the  balance  is  made  up  of  mandolins, 
organs,  and  violins. 

In  concluding  this  brief  report  on  the  imports  of  Panama,  two  quotations 
from  independent  sources  may  be  of  interest  as  confirming  the  opinions  given 
above.   The  first,  taken  from  Commerce  Monthly,  states  that 

Imports  consist  almost  exclusively  of  goods  for  retail  trade.  They  are  in  part  those 
of  the  type  required  for  a  comparatively  poor  and  primitive  people,  and  in  part  for  sale 
to  the  Canal  Zone,  to  tourists  and  the  crews  of  ships.  Thus  such  supplies  as  rice,  cotton, 
piece  goods,  and  cotton  prints  are  largely  for  Panamanian  consumption,  but  such  imports 
as  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  and  tires  are  only  to  a  small  extent  for  'their  use. 
.  .  .  Imports  which  m|ay  be  called  productive — that  is,  designed  for  use  in  connection 
with  manufactures,  agriculture,  lumbering,  and  mining — are  negligible. 

A  recent  report  of  the  British  Acting  Consul  General"  at  Panama,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  confirms  this  view  by  saying: — 

In  considering  the  import  purchasing  power  of  the  country,  the  following  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind: — 

(1)  Of  the  total  imports  of  $14,605,962,  goods  to  the  value  of  $507,000  were  re-exported. 

(2)  The  considerable  purchases  by  tourists  and  passengers  passing  through  the  Canal, 
which  can  be  classified  as  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country.  It  is 
roughly  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  perfumery  imported  is  purchased  by 
visitors  in  transit;  and  other  articles,  such  as  imported  novelties,  silk  goods,  dresses, 
etc.,  leave  the  country  in  the  same  manner. 

(3)  The  proximity  of  a  large  American  colony,  with  a  high  purchasing  power,  who. 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  their  own  commissaries,  buy  extensively  in  the 
republic. 

But  for  these  facts,  the  value  of  imports  would  immediately  decline  considerably,  and 
many  businesses  would  collapse;  they  also  explain  why,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of 
imports  over  imports,  the  country  enjoys  a  certain  modicum  of  prosperity. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  it  may  be  noted  that  Canada  exports  more 
commodities  to  Panama  than  to  any  other  Central  American  republic,  and 
that  these  exports  have  been  increasing  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years.  This 
is  true  even  when  a  suitable  allowance  is  made  for  the  value  of  the  entrepots 
trade. 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  Panama  have  been  as  follows  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  March  31:  1922,  $178,770;  1923,  $224  501 ;  1924,  $206,648;  1925, 
$295,170;  1926,  $483,449;  1927,  $504,030;  and  1928,  $1,124,817.  The  principal 
products  imported  from  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  order  of  value 
were:  automobiles  (passenger) ,'$314,000';  automobiles  (freight),  $301,000;  con- 
densed milk,  $203,000;  wheat  flour,  $87,000;  dried  codfish,  $55,000;  potatoes, 
$48,000;  rubber  tires,  $35,000;  planks  and  boards,  $14,500;  whisky,  $10,700; 
and  canned  salmon,  $9,500. 


GRAIN  DISCHARGING  FACILITIES  AT  THE  PIRAEUS 

The  Piraeus  Harbour  Authorities  state  that  since  August  last  all  steamers 
entering  that  port  carrying  grain  may  go  alongside  the  quay  and  unload  their 
cargoes  direct  on  the  quay.  By  this  improvement  it  is  estimated  that  the  daily 
unloading  of  grain  is  now  increased  to  600  instead  of  400  tons.  The  construc- 
tion and  erection  of  up-to-date  silos  in  the  harbour  is  expected  to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
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RAILWAY   EXPANSION   IN  ARGENTINA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency.] 

Buenos  Aires,  February  7,  1929. — The  following  cable  advice  appeared  in 
the  Buenos  Aires  papers: — 

London,  Jan.  25  (U.P.) . — The  subscription  lists  for  the  issue  of  100,000  6  per 
cent,  ten  pound,  preference  shares  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Pacific  Railway  closed  at 
3.30  o'clock  this  afternoon,  heavily  over-subscribed. 

The  confidence  which  the  managements  of  the  several  British  railways  in 
Argentina  have  in  the  future  of  this  republic  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
extensions  which  nearly  all  of  them  are  making  and  planning. 

The  most  important  scheme  of  improvements  proposed  is  that  put  forward 
by  the  Central  Argentine.  A  few  days  ago  the  chairman  of  the  railway,  who  has 
been  paying  a  visit  to  Argentina,  interviewed  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
Sr.  Irigoyen,  when  plans  were  discussed  for  extensions  to  the  system  amounting 
to  approximately  $146,000,000.  These  improvements  include  an  additional  733 
kilometres  of  line  at  a  cost  of  $58,236,000.  The  company  has  recently  increased 
its  rolling  stock  by  an  addition  of  2,267  new  freight  cars  with  a  total  capacity 
of  60,265  metric  tons,  as  well  as  many  additional  tank  wagons,  cattle  trucks, 
etc.,  while  more  vehicles  are  on  order.  It  was  also  stated  at  the  interview 
that  the  railway  company  is  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  scheme  of  substituting 
all  level  crossings  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  by  tunnelling  or 
bridging. 

There  are  approximately  24,000  miles  of  railway  throughout  Argentina,  of 
which  4,500  are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  federal  and  state  governments; 
17,800  miles  are  operated  by  British  companies  whose  head  offices  are  in  London; 
and  1,700  miles  are  owned  by  private  foreign  companies.  The  state  railways  as 
well  as  a  few  others,  including  the  Central  Cordoba — 1,200-mile  British-owned 
railway — employ  1 -metre  gauge  track,  while  all  the  other  British  lines  use  the 
5-foot  6-inch  gauge. 

During  the  last  ten  years  railway  expansion  has  not  kept  pace  with  national 
requirements.  It  is  difficult  at  present,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  fill  all 
the  demands  for  transportation  made  by  the  agricultural  live  stock  and  other 
industries.  Extension  of  trackage  even  in  thickly  populated  areas  is  much 
needed,  as  the  farmer  is  too  dependent  upon  good  weather  and  consequent  good 
roads  for  transporting  his  produce  by  wagons  for  long  distances  to  railhead. 
These  difficulties  are  being  remedied  by  increasing  the  off-shoots  from  the  main 
line  into  the  interior;  and  in  fact  during  these  last  few  years,  when  building 
conditions  have  been  difficult,  a  considerable  area  has  been  cheaply,  yet  not 
inefficiently,  served  by  laying  narrow-gauge  tracks  as  feeders  to  the  wide-gauge 
lines. 

The  British-owned  railways  in  Argentina  have  succeeded  much  better  than 
the  national  lines  in  keeping  up  their  equipment.  Although  the  latter  recently 
ordered  some  1,000  freight  cars  from  Belgium,  and  an  additional  1,000  from  the 
United  States,  it  is  felt  that  even  when  this  order  is  completed  the  available 
rolling  stock  will  be  far  short  of  requirements. 

The  five  chief  British  railways  have  in  their  general  stores  in  Argentina 
new  equipment,  tools  and  supplies,  to  be  issued  as  requirements  demand,  to  the 
value  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  These  companies  import  an  enormous  variety 
of  products  consisting  of  everything  required  by  a  railway  company.  The  hard- 
ware department  with  its  wheelbarrows,  edge  tools,  tool  handles,  tool  steel  picks, 
shovels,  saws,  corrugated  iron,  lanterns,  bolts,  etc.,  would  more  than  fill  the 
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warehouses  of  a  goooVsized  wholesale  hardware  company.  Railway  engineers 
and  store  superintendents  are  always  on  the  lookout  for  improved  or  new 
mechanical  devices  or  tools. 

BUYING  METHODS 

All  purchases  of  foreign  supplies  for  the  British  railways  are  made  by  their 
head  offices  in  England  Officials  in  Buenos  Aires,  however,  When  requisitioning 
from  London  very  often  specify  the  manufacturer  of  the  material  wanted. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  of  Argentine  origin  which  can  and 
therefore  is  bought  much  cheaper  in  the  country  than  abroad.  It  is  essential 
that  Canadian  producers  of  railway  material  should'  send  catalogues  and  price 
lists  of  their  products  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  both  at  Buenos 
Aires  and  London.  It  is  not  advantageous  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
communicate  direct  with  the  national  lines,  but  rather  through  an  agent  who, 
being  on  the  ground,  is  naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  formalities,  methods 
of  payment  and  customs,  and  who  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  adjust  disputes. 
Such  an  agent  is  invaluable  in  cases  where  difficulties  arise. 

The  Universal  Directory  of  Railway  Officials,  which  contains  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  officials  and  the  mileage  and  rolling  stock  of  every  railway 
in  the  world,  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  interested  Canadian  manufacturer. 
It  is  published  by  the  Directory  Publishing  Co.  Limited,  33  Tothill  St.,  West- 
minster, London  SW.  1,  price  20  shillings  net. 

The  principal  British  railways  in  Argentina,  with  their  mileage  and  equip- 
ment, are  the  following: — 


Name  of  Railway 
and  London  Address 

Arg.  North-Eastern  River  Plate 
House,  Finsbury  Circus, 
London,  E.C.2  

Argentine  Transandine,  69  Old 


B.  Aires  Pacific,  69  Old  Broad 


B.A.    Great    Southern,  River 
Plate  House,  London  .  . 

B.  Aires  Midland,  River  Plate 
House,  London  

B.  Aires  Western,  River  Plate 
House,  London  


Central  Argentine,  3A  Coleman 
St.,  London,  E.C.2  

Central  Cordoba,  River  Plate 


Entre  Rios,  River  Plate  House, 
London  


Miles 


Receipts 
July  1,  1928,  Working 


and  Loco- 
Gauge  motives 

Passenger 
Coaches 

Freight 
Cars 

to 

Jan.  26,  1929 

£ 

expenses 
1927-28 
Per  Cent 

753 
4'  8£" 

65 

71 

1,116 

442,800 

70.22 

1,011 
1  m. 

29 

28 

207 

2,694 
5'  6" 

578 

1,062 

9,561 

4,844,000 

69.97 

4,720 
5'  6" 

683 

1,304 

15,624 

6,920,000 

68.24 

322 
1  m. 

39 

34 

845 

200,600 

66.82 

1,926 
5'  6" 

346 

501 
inc.  131 
elec.  coach 

8,095 

2,919,000 

65.99 

3,305 
5'  6" 

695 

936 

18,158 

7,966,000 

67.73 

1.218 
1  m. 

298 

335 

6,677 

2,094,000 

74.59 

728 
4'  84" 

90 

123 

2,150 

895,800 

62.36 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  intimate  the  following  changes  in  the 
Consular  List: — 

Dr.  K.  Martin  has  been  appointed  Consul  of  Germany  at  Winnipeg  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  M.  Lorenz;  and  Mr.  G.  de  la  Campa  Consul  General  of  Cuba  at 
Ottawa  in  the  place  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Bonet. 
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GERMAN  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  BARLEY 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  of  February  25  that  the  German  Government  has  issued  a  further  decree 
under  date  of  February  21,  1929,  by  which  the  original  decree  of  September  27, 
1928,  governing  the  importation  of  barley  from  the  United  States  is  further 
extended  to  remain  in  force  until  May  31,  1929.  (The  content  of  the  original 
decree  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1290,  October  20, 
1928,  page  563.) 

HINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  February  8,  1929. — At  this  particular  time,  when  China  offers 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  newer  markets  that  are  open  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  something  like  stabilized  conditions  have  again  been  obtained,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  certain  failures  on  the  part  of  Canadian  firms  to 
co-operate  with  foreign  agents  in  that  country,  in  the  hope  that  these  may  be 
remedied  and  thus  enable  them  to  compete  with  other  shippers  who  have 
achieved  success  through  a  careful  study  of  the  market's  requirements  and  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  to  meet  them.  In  the  minds  of  native  distributors 
in  China,  imported  goods  are  usually  known  by  the  country  of  origin  rather 
than  by  the  name  of  the  particular  shipping  firm. 

SHIPPING  INSTRUCTIONS 

Importers  in  China  make  a  practice,  when  establishing  new  contacts,  of 
forwarding  complete  shipping  instructions,  which  if  followed  and  carefully 
checked  would  in  most  cases  obviate  many  of  the  misunderstandings  which  are 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Trade  Commissioner. 

In  distant  markets  such  as  China,  with  ships  arriving  only  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  time  of  shipment  and  delivery  in  accordance  with  instructions 
is  of  first  importance,  particularly  in  seasonal  commodities.  Yet  cases  occur 
frequently  where  orders  have  been  confirmed  for  delivery  by  a  certain  time  and 
have  not  arrived  within  two  months  of  the  confirmed  date,  resulting  in  a  carry 
over  of  the  goods  to  the  following  season  and  in  refusal  on  the  part  of  dealers 
to  place  further  orders.  There  are  also  instances  where,  through  some  unavoid- 
able difficulty  in  the  home  factory,  it  lias  been  impossible  to  ship,  and  in  that 
event,  had  cabled  notification  been  sent  immediately,  the  agent  or  importer 
would  have  had  time  to  make  other  arrangements. 

PACKING 

Throughout  China  and  the  Far  East  generally,  considerable  sales  of  the 
same  commodity  may  be  made  to  a  number  of  prominent  dealers,  each  of  whom 
represents  an  important  guild  or  number  of  smaller  distributors  to  whom  the 
commodity  is  known  solely  by  (say)  the  colour  of  the  container — blue,  red,  or 
striped — irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  contents  are  identical.  Importers 
therefore  endeavour  to  arrange  with  their  foreign  suppliers  to  meet  this 
arrangement.  British,  German,  Japanese,  and  United  States  exporters  are 
fully  acquainted  with  this  market  peculiarity  and  make  every  endeavour  to 
conform  to  it,  but  there  have  been  several  instances  recently  where  Canadian 
firms  have  refused  to  change  their  domestic  practice  in  this  respect,  despite  the 
fact  that  the'  slight  additional  trouble  involved  would  be  repaid  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  their  agents.  This  also  applies  to  requests  for  special  wording, 
stencils,  or  marks,  which  assist  the  agent  in  meeting  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  various  districts.  It  is  very  discouraging  to  an  agent,  when  he  has  bee  n 
able  to  secure  orders  in  face  of  strong  competition,  not  to  be  backed  up  by  his 
nrincipals  in  small  points  like  these. 
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LABELS 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  China  well  over  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
do  not  speak  English  and  in  many  cases  only  recognize  certain  simple  Chinese 
characters,  it  is  natural  that  agents  should  request  that  Chinese  markings  be 
placed  on  many  manufactured  goods,  particularly  package  products.  These 
characters  are  forwarded  by  the  agent,  and  can  be  supplied  in  any  large  city 
throughout  Canada  at  little  expense;  yet  statements  of  inability  to  meet 
the  agent's  wishes  in  this  respect  by  Canadian  shippers  have  been  noted  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years — conditions  to  which  exporters  in  other  countries  are 
willing  to  conform. 

COLOURS 

It  is  well  known  to  all  traders  with  this  republic  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
marked  preference — inexplicable  to  the  Western  mind — for  certain  colours;  that 
they  will  have  these  and  no  other.  Failure  to  take  account  of  this  preference 
not  infrequently  results  in  repudiation  of  contract.  The  agent's  instructions 
should  therefore  be  adhered  to  in  every  particular. 

sizes 

In  respect  of  wearing  apparel  such  as  knitted  goods  or  shoes,  the  question 
of  sizes  is  an  ever-present  difficulty,  due  to  the  fact  the  Chinese,  though  of 
adult  height,  as  classified  in  Western  trade  terms  take  "  youths'  "  or  "  misses' ;' 
sizes  in  chest  measurement,  feet  and  hands,  and  in  many  commodities  therefore 
it  has  been  necessary  to  request  special  sizes.  Foreign  firms  meeting  this  require- 
ment have  found  themselves  rewarded  by  large  and  substantial  orders,  fully 
justifying  the  additional  machinery  or  factory  adjustments  that  have  thus  been 
rendered  necessary. 

Two  recent  instances  will  illustrate  this  point.  One  well-known  Canadian 
firm,  manufacturing  fleece-lined  underwear,  who  entered  the  Chinese  market 
some  three  years  ago  against  strong  Continental  and  United  States  competition, 
accepted  their  agent's  recommendations  in  this  respect,  necessitating  substantial 
outlay  in  new  machinery.  Their  co-operation  has  been  rewarded  in  the  past 
year  by  securing  nearly  50  per  cent  of  China's  total  imports  of  this  commodity, 
despite  competition  from  four  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  a.  Canadian  firm 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  securing  business  by  making  the  Chinese  sizes  in 
certain  lines  of  knitted  goods  found  themselves  unfortunately  unable  to  meet 
this  condition. 

In  investigations  of  Chinese  requirements  during  the  past  few  years,  the 
Shanghai  office  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  wherever  Canadian 
or  foreign  firms  give  their  agents  the  fullest  co-operation  and  rely  on  their 
agent's  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  success  in  the  form  of 
constantly  growing  orders  has  usually  followed.  On  the  other  hand,  firms 
manufacturing  thoroughly  competitive  commodities,  which  are  in  increasing 
demand,  remain  at  a  standstill,  due  in  many  cases,  to  the  fact  that  they  make 
no  effort  to  meet  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  market  as  stated  in 
their  agents'  advices.  A  little  sympathetic  study  of  the  situation  as  it  appears 
to  the  man  in  the  field,  some  adjustment  in  factory  operations,  perhaps  a  little 
assistance  to  agents  in  advertising,  and  possibly  a  temporary  loss  in  profits, 
would  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  afford  a  permanent  and  growing  outlet. 

China  is  now  probably  entering  on  a  period  of  stability  both  political  and 
industrial,  which  should  result  in  a  widespread  demand  for  Western  manufac- 
tured products  of  all  kinds.  With  Canada  situated  within  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-four  days  of  this  market,  as  compared  with  forty  to  fifty  days  from 
Continental  markets,  competitive  Canadian  commodities  should  be  able  to 
secure  a  fair  share  of  the  import  trade  of  China,  which  is  valued  at  G.$750,- 
000,000  annually. 
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MARKET  IN   GREECE   FOR   ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Milan  intimating  that  the  Government  of  Greece  has  recently 
abolished  the  import  duty  on  artificial  fertilizers,  with  the  object  of  assisting 
agriculturists  in  that  country. 

The  estimated  importation  of  these  products  is  about  20,000  tons  per  annum, 
but  it  is  considered  that  this  may  increase  to  as  high  as  three  times  in  the  near 
future. 

There  are  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  five 
different  formulae  giving  details  of  the  chemical  ingredients  of  the  fertilizers  in 
request,  and  the  Department  is  in  touch  with  a  large  importer.  The  name  of 
the  importer  and  the  formulae  will  be  furnished  to  interested  Canadian  manu- 
facturers on  quoting  file  No.  27626. 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  DUTIES  ON  WOOLLENS  AND  WORSTEDS 

Mr.  John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  February  20,  1929:— 

In  the  Irish  Free  State  Parliament,  which  reopened  to-day,  a  financial 
resolution  was  introduced  imposing  a  customs  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  all  wool 
and  worsted  goods  (other  than  blanketing  and  floor  coverings)  imported  into 
the  Irish  Free  State  that  weigh  more  than  7  ounces  per  square  yard  and  are  of 
a  value  of  more  than  Is.  6d.  per  square  yard.  An  Imperial  preference  of  one- 
fifth  is  allowed,  making  the  dutiable  rate  for  British  goods  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  duty  on  wearing  apparel  made  wholly  or  partly  of  wool  or  worsted  was 
increased  to  20  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
No  Imperial  preference  is  given  on  wearing  apparel. 

The  new  duties  become  effective  after  February  21,  1929. 

The  value  for  duty  purposes  is  also  explained  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
as  being  the  price  which  the  importer  would  pay  for  the  article  delivered,  freight 
and  insurance  paid,  in  bond,  at  place  of  importation. 

No  other  resolutions  were  introduced  affecting  the  customs  tariff. 


SWISS  RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTATIONS  OF  FUR-BEARING 

ANIMALS 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  cables 
as  follows  under  date  March  11: — 

A  Swiss  decree,  effective  on  March  15,  prohibits  the  importation  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  into  Switzerland  unless  accompanied  by  individual  import 
licenses  issued  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Veterinary  Office.  The  animals  must  have 
accompanying  official  certificate  of  health  or  origin,  stating  that  they  are  from 
a  district  where  no  contagious  diseases  have  been  found  among  similar  animals 
during  forty  days  preceding  shipment.  They  are  also  subject  to  compulsory 
veterinary  inspection  at  Swiss  frontier  at  a  charge  of  3  francs  per  animal. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  11,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  4,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Keichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


March  11, 

ir  anty 

1929 

1  090 

.  1407 

$  .1419 

!      1 499 

1395 

1  '-JUS 

0072 

.  \J\J  1  z. 

0072 

A079 

.  0297 

0908 

.  ZOoU 

.2678 

no  ^9 

.0253 

09^ 

0^09 

.0392 

.  Kjovo 

9Q89 

.  ZOO- 

.2384 

9^88 
.  zooo 

*  .  OV>3 

4.8760 

A  88^9 
t .  ooDZ 

.0130 

.0129 

0130 

.4020 

.4024 

4032 

!l749 

.  1753 

1  7^fi 

.  JL  /  «JU 

.0526 

.0525 

0^97 

!l930 

!()176 

01  7fi 

.2680 

.2679 

9R84. 

1.0805 

.0452 

!l930 

.0060 

OOfiO 

.1930 

'  1520 

.  LOKJO 

.2680 

.2682 

2688 

.1930 

.  1932 

1*0000 

1 .0048 

1  00fi8 

!4244 

.4231 

.4238 

'.5462 

'.1193 

.1196 

.1217 

.1215 

.1218 

.9733 

.9872 

.9892 

.4985 

.4842 

489fi 

4.8665 

4.0193 

4.  097P; 

.  1930 

.  1939 

.  1943 

l!o342 

l!()309 

l!0244 

1.0000 

.9991 

1.0009 

.4020 

.4019 

.4027 

.6324 

.6286 

.3650 

.3667 

.3675 

.4985 

.4501 

.4480 

.4424 

.4559 

.4568 

.5678 

.5677 

.5688 

4.86§ 

4.8760 

4.8858 

1.0000 

1.001—1.024 

1 

.001—1. 

1.0000 

1.001— 1.024 

1 

.001—1. 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

210.  Canned  Fruits. — A  London  merchant  and  manufacturers'  agent  could  advantage- 
ously handle  the  direct  agency  of  a  Canadian  packer  of  canned  fruits,  upon  a  brokerage 
basis. 
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211.  Canned  Salmon. — A  London  merchant  and  manufacturers'  agent  could  advantage- 
ously handle  the  direct  agency  of  a  British  Columbia  canner  of  pink  salmon,  upon  a  broker- 
age bajstis. 

212.  Canned  Salmon. — Firm  in  Paris  wishes  to  buy  Canadian  canned  salmon,  or  to  act 
as  agent  for  a  Canadian  exporter. 

213.  Flour;  Butter;  Lumber. — A  commission  agent  in  Santo  Domingo,  covering  also 
Haiti,  would  like  to  sell  for  Canadian  exporters  of  flour,  butter,  and  lumber. 

214.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  flour 
who  are  interested  in  shipping  to  that  territory. 

Miscellaneous 

215.  Silk  Hosiery. — A  commission  agent  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desires  to  represent  a 
Canadian  house  in  silk  and  artificial  silk  hosiery  for  men. 

216.  Soft  Goods. — American  manufacturers'  representative  in  Shanghai  desires  to  make 
connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  knitted  goods  of  all  kinds,  artificial 
silk  underwear,  and  ladies'  fancy  goods.   Prices  and  all  data  to  be  sent  direct. 

217.  Newsprint. — Amsterdam  importer  is  desirous  of  receiving  quotations,  preferably 
ci.f.  Amsterdam,  on  newsprint. 

218.  Coffin  Furniture. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  c.ii.  quotations  on  casket  coffin 
furniture  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  silver  and  nickel  finishes. 

219.  Hydrastis  Canadensis. — An  Italian  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
a  reliable  shipper  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.  Prices  ci.f.  Shanghai,  and  catalogue,  etc.,  should 
be  sent  direct. 

220.  Gas  Tubes. — A  Chinese  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to  make  connections  with  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  gas  tubes,  black  galvanized.  C.ii.  price  lists  and  discounts  should  be 
sent  direct. 

221.  Ores, — A  London  firm,  claiming  a  first-class  connection  with  European  smelting 
works,  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  of  the  following  ores  from  Canadian  producers  who 
are  in  a  position  to  export  molybdenum,  titanium,  ilmenite,  wolfram,  and  nickel. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FROM  PALESTINE  AND  SYRIA 

(The  following  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Paris,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  business  visit  to  these  countries.) 

foodstuffs 

222.  Sugar. — Commission  agent  in  Alep,  Syria,  wishes  to  represent  in  that  country  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  sugar  on  a  commission  basis,  or  to  buy  outright. 

223.  Food  Products. — Commission  agent  in  Beyrouth  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  goods  in  general,  wheat  flour,  and  sugar. 

224.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Beyrouth,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods  in  general,  salted,  smoked  and  dried  fish,  sugar, 
and  condensed  milk. 

225.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  fruits,  salted,  dried  and  smoked  fish,  sugar, 

and  condensed  milk. 

226.  Canned  Fish  and  Vegetables. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  wish  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

227.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  seek  the  repre- 
sentation in  that  country  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds. 

228.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Alexandretta,  Syria,  are  willing  to  act  as  representative 
of  Canadian  exporters  or  to  buy  outright. 

229.  Wheat  Flour. — Firm  in  Haifa,  Pale-tine,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  flour  who  want  representation  in  that  country. 

230.  Wheat  and  Flour. — Firm  in  Alep,  Syria,  seek  representation  of  a  Canadian  exporter. 

231.  Wheat  and  Flour. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Beyrouth,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

232.  Wheat. — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  seek  representation  of 
Canadian  exporter. 

233.  Wheat. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  desire  to  act  as  representative  for  a  Canadian  exporter. 

234.  Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats. — Commission  agent  in  Beyrouth  desires  to  represent  in 
Syria  on  a,  commission  basis  Canadian  exporters,  or  to  buy  outright. 

235.  Whisky. — Firm  in  Alep,  Syria,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter. 

236.  Whisky  and  Beer. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  export ers 
of  whisky  and  beer. 

miscellaneous 

237.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Agent  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  desires  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

238.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian 

exporters. 
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239.  Stationery  and  Newsprint. — Agent  in.  Beyrouth  wishes  to  represent  in  Syria 
Canadian  exporters. 

240.  Timber. — Canadian  exporters  of  timber  interested  in  the  Syrian  trade  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Alep  who  would  like  to  import  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  and  pitch- 
pine. 

241.  Building  Materials. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Beyrouth,  wish  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  building  materials  such  as  sashes  and  doors,  cement,  pitch- 
pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  spruce. 

242.  Household  Electric  Appllanceis. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  household  electric  appliances. 

243.  Radio  Sets  and  Radio  Batteries. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  wish  to  buy  radio  sets  and 
radio  batteries  originating  in  Canada,  or  to  represent  in  Syria  Canadian  exporters. 

244.  Raw  Hides  and  Skins. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  desire  to  act  as  representatives  for  a 
Canadian  exporter. 

245.  Raw  Hides  and  Skins. — Commission  agent  in  Alep,  Syria,  wishes  to  represent  in 
that  country  a  Canadian  exporter  of  raw  hides  and  skins,  on  a  commission  basis,  or  to  buy 
outright. 

246.  Raw  Hides  and  Skins. — Firm  an  Alep,  Syria,  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian 
firm. 

247.  Leather. — Firm  in  Jerusalem  desire  to  buy  outright  Canadian  leather  (uppers,  sole, 
and  patent).   Snips  and  quotations  c.if.  Jaffa  with  first  letter. 

248.  Leather  (Upper,  Sole,  and  Patent). — Firm  in  Alep,  Syria,  seeks  representation  of 
Canadian  exporter. 

249.  Leather  and  Rubber  Footwear. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  seek  exclusive  repre- 
sentation in  that  country  of  Canadian  concerns. 

250.  Rubber  Goods. — Concern  in  Beyrouth  would  like  to  act  as  representative  in  Syria 
for  a  Canadian  exporter. 

251.  Automobiles;  Tires  and  Accessories. — Firm  in  Marseilles,  with  branch  in  Beyrouth, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporter. 

252.  Automobile  Tires  and  Accessories. — Agent  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent in  that  territory  a  Canadian  exporter. 

253.  Automobile  Accessories.— Firm  in  Alep,  Syria,  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter. 

254.  Agricultural  Implements. — Firm  in  Alep,  Syria,  seek  representation  of  a  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Meta- 
gama,  April  17— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23;  Canadian  Planter, 
April  2;  Canadian  Inventor,  April  12— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth.— Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast.— Carrigan  Head,  March  28;  Melmore  Head,  April  17— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow.— Melita,  March  21;  Minnedosa,  April  4;  Bothwell,  April  13;  Metota, 
April  18— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12— both  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  March  22 ;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  29 ;  Duchess  of 
York,  April  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  12— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Beaverdale,  March  22;  Beaverbrae,  March  29;  Beaverford,  April  5; 
Beayerthill,  April  12— all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Canadian  Spinner,  March  23 ;  Canadian  Planter, 
April  2;  Canadian  Inventor,  April  12— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Producer,  March  21;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  4; 
Manchester  Brigade,  April  18— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3;  Montroyal,  April  10; 
Metagama,  April  17— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Carrigan  Head,  March  28;  Mel  more  Head,  April  17 — both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre.— Laval  County,  March  20;  Grey  County,  April  14— both 
County  Line. 

To  Bordeaux.— Grey  County,  Countv  Line,  April  14. 

To  Hamburg.— Beaverdale,  March  22;  Montroyal,  April  10;  Beaverhill,  April  12— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Kiel,  County  Line,  April  6. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valreale,,  March  25;  Valfiorita,  April  10;  Valeluce,  April  15— all 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam— Laval  County,  March  20;  Kings  County,  March  28;  Hada  Couniv, 
April  18 — all  County  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports— Gorm,  March  20;  a  steamer,  April  15— both  Scan- 
dinavian American  Line. 
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To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Calumet,  March  18;  Calgary,  April  15— both 
Elder  Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  March  27;  Lady  Nelson, 
April  10— -both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  21;  Sprca,  April  4;  Peter  Maersk, 
April  18— all  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Halifax 

To  Glasgow. — Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  25;  Incemore,  Furness  Line, 
March  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  March  25;  Doric,  April  4 — both  White  Star  Line;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  March  18  and  April  15;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova  Scotia,  April  &— both 
Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  1;  Missouri,  March  18;  Megantic,  March  25 
and  April  17— both  White  Star  Line, 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Producer,  March  23 ;  Manchester  Regiment,  April  6— 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  April  4. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National,  March  20. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Cruiser,  March  31;  Canadian  Scottish,  April  15— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian  National,  March  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Rosalind,  March  19  and  April  2;  Silvia,  March  26  and  April  9— 
both  Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  March  22;  Sambro,  March  30— both  Farquhar  SS.; 
Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  March  20;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova  Scotia, 
April  9 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  South  and  West  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  30. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Sambro,  March  30;  Farnorth,  March  22 — both  Farquhar 
SS.;   Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  March  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Cana- 
dian National,  April  12. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  22;  Lady  Drake, 
April  5 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  28;  Spica,  April  11 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  April  3;  Caledonia,  March  20 
and  April  17 — both  Pickford  &  Black, 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  March  28;  Canadian  Runner,  April  11 — both  Canadian 
National. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld.— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  March  26;  Paris 
Maru,  April  27 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  March  25;  Africa 
Maru,  April  7 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Alaska,  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  March  28. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
April  4;  Cellina,  May  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  March  29;  Nebraska,  April  11 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Reliance,  March  23;  Pacific  Exporter,  April  6— both  Furness 
(Pacific)  Ltd. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  March  31;  Noorderdyk, 
April  21 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
April  1;  Evanger,  May  1 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  March/ April;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marque?)— both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies, 
Ltd. 

To  Australia— Swanley,  Feb./March;  Brynje,  April/May  (for  Sydney)— both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.;  BulUaren,  March;  Yngaren,  April — both  Transatlantic  Steamship 
Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Tyr,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  loading  about  March  25. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.  Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuies,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  eipress,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


Agreement 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.  Poussette,  P.O.   Box  2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
i  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.   D.   H.   ROSS'S   FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  expected 
to  arrive  at  Vancouver  about  March  29,  and  from  there  will*  begin  a  tour  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Australia.  On  his  way  east, 
in  addition  to  Victoria,  Mr.  Ross  intends  to  visit  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary, Regina,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  arriving  in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of 
April.  Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  meet  Mr.  Ross  should  advise 
Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Vancouver;  those  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
should  write  in  care  of  Mr.  Dalton;  and  those  in  Toronto  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

Details  of  Mr.  Ross's  itinerary  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  reports  the  following  changes  in  the 
Consular  List: — 

Monsieur  J.  Van  Rickstal  has  been  appointed  as  Consul  of  Belgium  at  Van- 
couver; and  Mr.  Philip  Bernard,  Honorary  Vice-Consul  of  Spain  at  Vancouver, 
in  place  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bernard,  resigned. 
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CANADA'S   FOREIGN   TRADE,   CALENDAR   YEAR  1928 

(Compiled  by  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics) 

Canada's  position,  among  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world  in 
international  trade  continues  to  rank  very  high.  World-wide  statistics  are  not 
yet  available  for  the  calendar  year  1928,  but  for  the  calendar  year  1927  Canada 
occupied  fifth  position  in  import  and  export  trade;  second  position  in  exports 
and  total  trade  per  capita;  third  position  in  favourable  trade  balance,  and  first 
position  in  favourable  trade  balance  per  capita.  Inasmuch  as  Canada's  total 
trade  for  1928  shows  an  increase  of  $270,548,000,  imports  $135,200,000,  and 
exports  $135,348,000,  her  position  in  international  trade  in  1928  was  well  main- 
tained. 

During  the  calendar  year  1928  Canada's  total  trade  amounted  to  $2,596,- 
448,000,  compared  with  a  similar  trade  of  $2,325,900,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1927,  the  increase,  1928  over  1927,  amounting  to  $270,548,000,  or  116  per 
cent.  This  increase  was  greater  than  Canada's  total  trade  thirty  years  ago. 
On  two  occasions,  however,  Canada's  total  trade  was  greater  than  in  1928,  viz., 
for  the  calendar  years  1917  ($2,639,726,000)  and  1920  ($2,598,568,000).  Imports 
in  1928,  amounting  to  $1,222,318,000,  were  greater  than  for  any  previous 
calendar  year,  except  for  the  year  1920  ($1,336,921,000),  while  Canada's  domes- 
tic exports,  amounting  to  $1,349,751,000,  were  also  greater  than  for  any  pre- 
vious calendar  year  except  for  the  year  1917  ($1,547,341,000).  In  view  of  the 
great  deflation  in  prices  in  some  commodities  that  has  taken  place  since  the 
record  periods  in  1917  and  1920,  this  is  a  truly  remarkable  achievement,  and 
reflects  a  great  expansion  in  Canadian  production  and  in  the  growth  of  foreign 
markets  for  her  varied  products. 

Allowing  for  price  changes,  however,  the  physical  volume  of  Canada's  total 
trade  in  1928,  for  both  imports  and  exports,  was  greater  than  for  any  previous 
year,  the  decrease  in  the  total  trade  in  1928,  compared  with  1917  and  1920,  being 
entirely  due  to  lower  average  import  and  export  prices.  In  fact,  an  adjustment 
for  price  changes  in  wheat  export  alone  indicates  that  if  the  average  export  price 
for  this  commoditv  in  1928  had  been  the  same  as  in  1917,  the  Dominion's  total 
trade  would  have  totalled  $3,027,654,000  compared  with  $2,639,726,000  in  1917. 

The  outstanding  feature  in  Canadian  trade  in  1928  was  the  enormous 
increase  in  her  wheat  exports.  For  the  calendar  year  1928,  total  exports  of 
wheat  reached  365;428,561  bushels,  value  $433,767,578,  the  largest  twelve-months' 
period  on  record.  The  largest  previous  yearly  record  was  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  September  30,  1924,  when  the  total  was  294,158,561  bushels,  valued  at 
$301,656,684.  The  increase  in  1928  over  the  previous  largest  wheat  export  was: 
quantity,  71,270,000  bushels;  value,  $132,110,894. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CANADA'S  TRADE,  1928 

The  total  trade  of  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1928  was  valued  at  $2,596,- 
448,000,  compared  with  $2,325,900,000  in  1927,  and  $2,292,281,000  in  1926,  the 
increase  over  1927  amounting  to  $270,548,000,  or  11  6  per  cent,  and  over  1926 
to  $304,167,000,  or  13  2  per  cent.  Imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  $1,222,318,000, 
compared  with  $1,087,118,000  in  1927  and  $1,008,342,000  in  1926,  increase  over 
the  year  1927  amounting  to  $135,200,000,  or  12  4  per  cent,  and  over  1926  to 
$213,976,000,  or  21-2  per  cent.  Export  trade  (domestic  and  foreign  combined) 
in  1928  was  valued  at  $1,374,130,000;  in  1927  at  $1,238,782,000;  and  in  1926 
at  $1,283,939,000;  the  increase  over  the  year  1927  amounting  to  $135,348,000, 
ox  10-9  per  cent,  and  over  1926  to  $90,191,000,  or  7  per  cent.    The  domestic 
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exports  of  Canada  in  1928  amounted  "to  $1,349,751,000;  in  1927  to  $1,218,- 
337,000;  and  in  1926  to  $1,268,582,000;  the  increase  over  1927  amounting  to 
$131,414,000,  or  10-7  per  cent,  and  over  1926  to  $81,169,000,  or  6-4  per  cent. 

TRADE  BALANCES 

On  December  31,  1920,  Canada's  visible  trade  balance  was  unfavourable, 
amounting  to  $34,116,000.  Since  then  it  has  been  favourable.  During  the  past 
three  years  there  has  been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  favourable  trade  balance, 
until  on  December  31,  1928,  it  was  $151,812,000,  compared  with  $392,905,000 
three  years  ago.  This  decline  is  due  in  part  to  lower  prices  received  for  staple 
products  exported.  During  the  past  eight  calendar  years  the  trade  balances 
with  (a)  All  Countries;  (b)  the  United  Kingdom;  and  (c)  the  United  States 
were  as  under: — 


Favourable  Favourable  Unfavourable 

Calendar  with  all  with  United  with  United 

Years  countries  Kingdom  States 

1921   $17,216,000  $186,693,000  $217,568,000 

1922   135,769,000  238,768,000  158,338,000 

1923   125,499,000  207,410,000  177,484,000 

1924   262,467,000  239,570,000  101,519,000 

1925   392,905,000  331,095,000  97,430,000 

1926   275,597,000  295,750,000  190,855,000 

1927   151,664,000  229,498,000  215,719,000 

1928   151,812,000  257,171,000  312,049,000 


ANALYSIS  OF  COMMODITY  TRADE,  1928 

The  increase  in  the  imports  from  1927  to  1928,  amounting  to  $135,200,000, 
occurred  in  each  of  the  nine  main  groups,  while  the  increase  in  the  domestic 
exports  group,  amounting  to  $131,414,000,  occurred  in  six  of  the  main  groups. 
The  total  increase  for  the  six  main  export  groups  that  had  increases  amounted 
to  $134,213,000,  while  the  decrease  in  the  three  that  had  decreases  totalled 
$2,799,000.  The  import  groups  arranged  in  order  of  importance  of  increases 
were:  (1)  Iron  and  its  Products,  $322,959,000,  increase  $74,807,000;  (2)  Fibres, 
Textiles  and  Textile  Products,  $201,748,000,  increase  $18,256,000;  (3)  Nonferrous 
Metals  and  their  Products,  $68,939,000,  increase  $9,743,000;  (4)  Animals  and 
Animal  Products,  $70,213,000,  increase  $9,386,000;  (5)  Wood,  Wood  Products,  and 
Paper,  $57,319,000,  increase  $6,906,000;  (6)  Non-metallic  Minerals  and  their 
Products,  $162,173,000,  increase  $6,768,000;  (7)  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products, 
$36,964,000,  increase  $3,651,000;  (8)  Miscellaneous  Commodities,  $65,742,000,. 
increase  $2,938,000;  and  (9)  Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products,  $236,261,000, 
increase  $2,745,000.  The  six  domestic  export  groups  which  had  increases, 
arranged  in  order  of  importance,  were:  (1)  Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products, 
$651,078,000,  increase  $104,784,000;  (2)  Nonferrous  Metals  and  their  Products, 
$103,289,000,  increase  $16,232,000;  (3)  Wood,  Wood  Products,  and  Paper,  $289,- 
126,000,  increase  $8,167,000;  (4)  Iron  and  its  Products,  $70,666,000,  increase 
$2,835,000;  (5)  Miscellaneous  Commodities,  $17,463,000,  increase  $1,104,000; 
and  (6)  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products,  $18,357,000,  increase  $1,091,000;  while 
the  main  groups  to  have  decreases  were:  (1) Animals  and  Animal  Products; 
$163,458,000,  decrease  $1,254,000;  (2)  Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Products, 
$9,731,000,  decrease  $1,196,000;  and  (3)  Non-metallic  Minerals  and  their  Pro- 
ducts, $26,583,000,  decrease  $349,000.  For  further  details  respecting  Canada's 
commodity  imports  and  exports,  with  increases  or  decreases,  1928  compared  with 
1927,  see  statistics  in  the  following  table: — 
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(1)  Principal  Imports  into  Canada,  Calendar  Year,  1928 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Agricultural  and  \  egetable  Products 


Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports- 
Beverages,  alcoholic:  Whiskey  

Other  

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee,  green  

Fruits:  Fresh  

Dried  

Canned  or  preserved  

Grain  and  products:  Corn  

Other  

Gums  and  resins  

Nuts  (edible)  

Oils,  vegetable  

Rubber:  Crude  rubber  

Other  

Seeds  

Sugar  and  products:  Sugar  for  refining 
Sugar,  refined. . . 

Molasses  

Other  sugar  pro 

ducts  

Tea  

Tobacco:  Raw  tobacco  

Other  

Vegetables:  Fresh  

Preserved  

Other  agricultural  products  


Animals  and  Animal  Products 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Animals,  living  

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  in  the  shell  

Eggs,  n.o.p  

Fish :  Fresh  

Dried,  salted,  smoked  

Canned  or  preserved  

Furs:  Undressed  

Dressed  

Grease  

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

Lard  and  compounds  

Leather:  Glove  leather  

Dressed,  waxed,  glazed 
Other  unmanufactured . 

Boots  and  shoes  

Gloves  and  mitts  

Other  manufactured  

Meats:  Fresh  

Pork,  dried,  salted  

Soups  

Other  preserved  

Sausage  casings  

Other  animal  products  


Imports,  1928 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


From 

From 

From 

From 

Total 

United 

United 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

States 

Kingdom 

States 

$ 

$ 

s 

s 

236,261 

52,963 

103,198 

+  2,745 

+  4,867 

+  1,321 

29, /b/ 

29,333 

+  2,693 

+  2,360 

18,061 

10,403 

5 

+  2,849 

+  1,580 

-  2 

4,233 

434 

1,245 

I0& 

+  377 

6,225 

891 

4 

+ 

880 

+ 

435 

24 

26,357 

88 

25,137 

+ 

9  0^8 

c 
O 

+  1,756 

6,309 

427 

4,344 

433 

1 
1 

1 1± 
lo't 

4-  90 

3,744 

189 

2,040 

+ 

"  871 

12 

+  412 

13,521 

8,373 

+ 

132 

+  830 

9,409 

558 

6,512 

+ 

513 

1 

r 

+  1,286 

3,284 

34 

2,889 

16 

1 

1 

in 

8 

5,316 

193 

1, 555 

+ 

342 

1 

T 

Do 

—  99 

10,983 

1,102 

8,215 

+ 

570 

_i_ 

-  288 

18,049 

50 

16,853 

4,616 

-  3,388 

5,563 

603 

4,790 

+ 

241 

AR 

+  293 

2,168 

262 

1,061 

305 

7 

-  123 

29,267 

287 

5,381 

-  719 

1,729 

1 

197 

+ 

225 

1 

+  156 

2,396 

51 

673 

575 

1 
1 

+  144 

1,074 

676 

224 

160 

1  fin 

-  176 

12,326 

5,477 

24 

+ 

486 

1 

T 

9^8 

-  9 

6,745 

56 

5,399 

287 

1 

9fi 

-  338 

1,170 

716 

282 

+ 

1 

A7 

+  24 

6,602 

79 

5,702 

+ 

917 

1  ■ 
1 

A 

+  639 

1,646 

2 

1,075 

200 

+  238 

10,297 

1,338 

6,312 

+ 

888 

9C 

+  250 

70,213 

5,889 

43,807 

+ 

9,386 

+ 

136 

+  5,412 

3,166 

303 

2,852 

+ 

688 

68 

+  650 

5,937 

3 

17 

+  2,044 

686 

-  26 

554 

22 

143 

36 

5 

—  74 

425 

^3 

404 

979 

+ 

3 

-  979 

687 

121 

139 

+ 

225 

+ 

103 

-  39 

909 

3 

696 

+ 

59 

+ 

1 

+  156 

943 

123 

109 

118 

+ 

44 

1,473 

129 

366 

+ 

274 

+ 

9 

+  104 

13,746 

967 

11,504 

+ 

1,684 

95 

+  1,413 

1,898 

159 

874 

590 

59 

-  203 

1,062 

4 

1,001 

112 

6 

82 

14,750 

75 

11.165 

+ 

2,588 

48 

+  2,515 

269 

2 

249 

+ 

92 

2 

+  130 

1,328 

6 

1,311 

+ 

289 

+  280 

3,546 

1,099 

2,417 

+ 

398 

+ 

292 

+  101 

1,420 

440 

929 

+ 

257 

+ 

98 

+  129 

2,604 

861 

1,643 

+ 

355 

+ 

79 

+  226 

975 

144 

17 

+ 

121 

36 

+  1 

1,323 

333 

970 

+ 

101 

+ 

17 

-  1 

884 

65 

456 

+ 

242 

+ 

53 

-  9 

1,220 

1,219 

+ 

249 

+  248 

1,782 

2 

1,779 

+ 

343 

2 

■f  345 

1,505 

209 

666 

+ 

304 

81 

+  137 

2,298 

4 

238 

+ 

161 

+ 

28 

+  33 

5,509 

812 

2,643 

+ 

747 

+ 

228 

-f  357 
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Principal  Imports  into  Canada,  Calendar  Year,  1928. — Continued 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Fibres  and  Textiles 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports- 
Binder  twine  

Cotton:  Raw  cotton  

Cotton  linters  , 

Cotton  yarn  

Fabrics:  Bleached  

Dyed  

Printed  

Lace  and  embroidery  

Wearing  apparel  

Other  

Flax,  hemp  and  jute:  Woven  fabrics  of 

jute  

Other  

Hats  and  caps  

Manila  and  sisal  grass  

Oilcloth  

Silk:  Raw  silk  

Silk  fabrics  

Other  silk  

Silk,  artificial  (Rayon)  

Wool:   Raw  wool  

Noils  and  tops  

Woollen  yarn  

Carpets  and  rugs  

Tweeds  

Worsteds  and  coatings  

Wearing  apparel.  

Other  wool  

Other  fibres  and  textile  products  

Wood  and  Paper 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Books  and  printed  matter  

Paper  

Wood:  Lumber  and  timber  

Railway  ties  

Other  unmanufactured  

Furniture  

Woodpulp  

Other  manufactured  

Iron  and  Its  Products 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Iron  ore  

Pigs,  ingots  and  blooms  

Rolling  mill  products  

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  

Wire  

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  and  machinery . . . 

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  farm)  

Tools  

Vehicles:  Automobiles,  freight  

Automobiles,  passenger . . . 
Automobile  parts  

Other  iron  and  steel  


Imports,  1928 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


x1  rom 

r  rom 

From 

I  rom 

J.  OXH1 

TTni  +  orJ 

u  niieti 

nrr>-f  ai 

A  O  LiAl 

United 

U  nitecl 

Ringdom 

Kingdom 

States 

9 

9t 

V 

$ 

201  748 

76  358 

77  462 

4-18  95fi 

4- 

5,093 

-rW,  /41 

9  Q1fi 
z ,  yiu 

39^ 

1 ,  ouu 

4-  f\9A 

+ 

269 

27  138 

3 

97  1 07 

4-  5  1Q8 

7 

_L  c  -170 

'  Q1  O 

Q19 
via 

4-  9 

Q 

  O 

3  980 

1  447 

2  492 

+  1  307 

+ 

729 

,  I  „  ZAr> 
*t"       04  0 

1*885 

'937 

841 

4-  441 

+ 

232 

4-  909 

6  656 

3  378 

2  554 

—  2  354 

1,178 

3  452 

l'  741 

1  531 

_j_  l'789 

957 

4-  718 
1  lo 

1  612 

828 

270 

—    '  758 

383 

  1  JO 

—  14o 

2  240 

452 

1  403 

—  127 

+ 

35 

  1  'JA 

—  lOU 

13  272 

4  757 

7  062 

—  263 

885 

4-  78J. 
1  o4 

8  561 

2  294 

456 

4-  1,367 

+ 

362 

  KJK 

7'  574 

4931 

1  514 

4-  9fi9 

+ 

273 

  OOA 

  iOl 

3' 272 

l!.305 

L092 

16 

188 

+  112 

4,906 

82 

4,590 

-  216 

+ 

58 

+  18 

884 

510 

373 

+  174 

+ 

32 

+  142 

5,870 

3 

4,304 

+  955 

+ 

2 

+  488 

16,321 

806 

2,138 

-  1,972 

729 

+  145 

8,013 

1,024 

3,602 

+  1,798 

_L 

228 

+  1,267 

11  018 

5  034 

1  849 

+  3  905 

+ 

1,924 

+  727 

5' 797 

3  017 

1  '487 

_j_  '355 

+ 

563 

4-  <U1 

5*585 

4' 830 

312 

+  599 

r 

482 

4-  79 

5,535 

5, 342 

3 

+  1,426 

+ 

1,496 

—  32 

3  339 

1  436 

298 

4-  74Q 
1  ty 

+ 

94 

4-  131 

ioi 

4  030 

3  495 

35 

_j_  256 

+ 

150 

4-       1  5 
\  10 

13, 708 

11, 133 

62 

—  13 

+ 

65 

—  38 

5,449 

4,520 

591 

+  1,092 

927 

+  11 

10,191 

6,796 

795 

-  129 

+ 

1,247 

+  254 

17,626 

5,882 

8,223 

+  1,305 

1 

192 

+  642 

57, 319 

4, 829 

48 , 770 

+  6,906 

+ 

558 

+  5,922 

16  053 

2  428 

19  8fi8 

14 , OUO 

4-  1  R70 

+ 

296 

4-  1  980 

1  3  9fiO 

10  338 
IV, 000 

1     1  fi/IO 

+ 

65 

4-  1  19R 

12  038 

91 

1 1  051 

X 1 , yo 1 

4-  1  8Q9 

+ 

4 

4-  1  803 
J. ,  oyo 

831 
001 

831 

4-  lift 

4-      1 1  ft 
i  ID 

3  442 

1  1 
1 1 

3  129 

_i_  4g_3 

+ 

5 

4-  410 

2  935 

50  ^ 
o\jo 

2  060 

_J_  735 

+ 

148 

_u  512 

1  108 

1  ,  lUO 

1  108 

—  lOl 

—  148 

3fi9 

l),  too 

^  toy 

+ 

40 

+  433 

322,959 

17,763 

295,114 

+74,807 

+ 

300 

+72,385 

4,325 

3,419 

+  1,449 

+  1,206 

2,977 

248 

2,155 

+  1,087 

84 

+  935 

54,834 

5,992 

45,509 

+  10,722 

+ 

758 

+  9,268 

4,327 

460 

3,584 

+  600 

+ 

34 

+  539 

3,633 

1,410 

1,976 

+  298 

+ 

227 

+  190 

18,406 

995 

17,099 

+  1,486 

+ 

215 

+  1,017 

39,893 

159 

39,381 

+  13,792 

34 

+  13,789 

4,570 

1,115 

2,688 

+  555 

+ 

116 

+  376 

57,142 

4,054 

51,535 

+  10,904 

1,203 

+  11,710 

2,971 

304 

2,211 

+  482 

+ 

42 

+  362 

8,305 

232 

8,073 

+  3,667 

24 

+  3,692 

32,528 

135 

32,381 

+  5,624 

+ 

6 

+  5,616 

48,840 

64 

48,552 

+  16,988 

13 

+  16,813 

40,208 

2,595 

36,551 

+  7,153 

+ 

260 

+  6.872 
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Principal  Imports  into  Canada,  Calendar  Year,  1928. — Continued 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Imports,  1928 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


From 

From 

From 

From 

Total 

United 

United 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

States 

Kingdom 

States 

68,939 

6,293 

56,024 

1 

T 

y,  /4d 

+ 

457 

+  9,645 

6,725 

348 

5,757 

1    1 7A 

_ 

1 

-  1,548 

6, 140 

642 

5*  085 

t 

X 

1 ,  loo 

4- 

127 

+  973 

3,541 

71 

1,309 

1 

X 

2 

X  92 

10,731 

265 

10,409 

+ 

3,456 

+ 

121 

+  3,312 

23,905 

1,841 

21,565 

1 
1 

0, 0U0 

+ 

38 

+  5,266 

9  ^37 

til ,  OO  1 

1  Q91 

1 

X 

3.19 

04^i 

+ 

6 

-1-  91Q 

985 

25 

959 

X 

CQ 
OO 

+ 

11 

+  76 

2,822 

934 

1,475 

OA  A 

87 

-  173 

11,553 

1,907 

7,544 

X 

244 

+  1,428 

1fi9  173 

JLUi  ,  1  «  O 

1  1 

1 1 , 00a 

100  p.io 
1— y , oio 

,  1 
1 

ft  7ftS 
D,  1  Oo 

- 

2,683 

+  7,467 

869 

1 

868 

26 

- 

7 

-  15 

1,829 

171 

1,656 

+ 

35 

9 

+  48 

3,907 

2,347 

88 

265 

176 

+  1 

4,288 

1,412 

2,735 

+ 

616 

+ 

102 

+  413 

27, 680 

3,589 

24,051 

— 

3,062 

2,779 

-  784 

25,379 

495 

24,885 

A  Aftl 
4,  UDl 

+ 

61 

-  4,119 

1,229 

1,229 

+ 

211 

+  211 

6,103 

86 

5,976 

i 

-r 

1  Qfti 
1 , 00  i 

_ 

19 

+  1,448 

o,  *±UO 

1  199 

to 

1 

X 

+ 

292 

+  33 

1,179 

75 

14 

1 

X 

1^9 

Oil 

10 

-  1 

2,240 

625 

605 

1 

X 

10/ 

_ 

280 

4-  129 

5,875 

514 

4,067 

1 

T 

Q9Q 

yzy 

+ 

68 

4-  604 

38, 139 
981 

17 

26,305 

1 

x 

0,  481 

+ 

7 

+  2,059 

857 

-  17 

21,824 

244 

21,571 

1 

X 

0,  yuz 

_ 

44 

4-  5,943 

7,837 

595 

6,622 

X 

1  RIO 

1 , 04y 

+ 

94 

4-  1,429 

9^41 1 

596 

8,040 

1 

9^9 

ZoL 

+ 

17 

4-  85 

36,964 

4,753 

25,428 

+ 

3,651 

+ 

405 

4-  3,405 

2,519 

83 

2,176 

+ 

16 

_ 

6 

+  24 

187 

187 

103 

-  103 

3,715 

1,037 

1,933 

1 

X 

0U0 

+ 

180 

4-  536 

4,094 

143 

3,016 

1 

X 

+ 

4-  662 

5'  020 

12 

3)  737 

1 

X 

000 

13 

4-  677 

598 

107 

75 

+ 

1  in 

i4y 

+ 

16 

+  42 

5,549 

865 

3,858 

+ 

000 

+ 

103 

4-  564 

1 '  403 

262 

693 

+ 

111 
ill 

33 

4-  107 

465 

64 

164 

94 

4 

-  70 

1, 167 

161 

871 

12 

+ 

11 

-  30 

3^466 

513 

2,638 

+ 

273 

230 

4-  389 

522 

17 

491 

+ 

49 

+ 

7 

4-  36 

8,259 

1,489 

"  5,589 

+ 

779 

+ 

372 

4-  571 

65,742 

9,975 

46,320 

+ 

2,938 

501 

4-  2,219 

2,326 

114 

2.158 

3,803 
8 

524 

-  3,243 

651 

180 

269 

+ 

+ 

19 

+  15 

5,343 

2,030 

2,072 

+ 

1,523 

.+ 

414 

4-  886 

796 

84 

708 

226 

+ 

8 

-  233 

2,503 

184 

1,349 

+ 

790 

+ 

55 

4-  251 

2,671 

92 

2,122 

+ 

222 

3 

4-  144 

1,263 

460 

442 

+ 

230 

+ 

102 

4-  98 

3,324 

276 

2,647 

937 

547 

-  419 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products 

Total  Imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Aluminium  

Brass  

Clocks  and  watches  

Copper  

Electric  apparatus  

Nickel-plated  ware  

Silver  in  bars,  blocks,  etc  

Tin  blocks,  ingots,  etc  

Other  non-ferrous  metals  

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products 

Total  imports  under  this  group. ...... 

Principal  imports — 

Asphalt  

Clay  and  products:  Fire  bricks  

Tableware  (china) 

Other  

Coal:  Anthracite  

Bituminous  

For  ship's  stores  

Coke  

Diamonds,  unset  

Glass:  Common  window  glass  

Plate  glass  

Other  

Oils:  Petroleum,  crude  

For  ships'  stores  

Petroleum,  refined  

Stone  and  products  

Other  non-metallic  minerals  

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Cellulose  products  

Chlorine  liquid  

Drugs  and  medicines  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers  

Glycerine  

Paints  and  varnish  

Perfumery  

Potassium  compounds  

Soap  

Sodium  compound  

Sulphate  of  alumina  

Other  chemical  

Miscellaneous  Commodities 

Total  imports  under  this  group  

Principal  imports — 

Articles  for  exhibition  

Brushes  

Containers  

Films  for  moving  pictures  

Jewellery  

Musical  instruments  

Pocket  books,  etc  

Re-imported  articles  
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Principal  Imports  into  Canada,  Calendar  Year,  1928. — Continued 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Imports,  1928 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


From 

From 

From 

From 

Total 

United 

United 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

States 

Kingdom 

States 

4,214 

332 

3,458 

-  1 

+  78 

65 

10,211 

805 

5,205 

+  971 

-  468 

-  6 

1,297 

169 

90 

-  415 

-  718 

-  110 

484 

239 

170 

-  264 

23 

-  260 

801 

380 

35 

-  173 

-  50 

-  2 

2,175 

281 

1,003 

+  80 

+  45 

+  165 

27, 683 

4,349 

24,592 

+  4,993 

+  1,101 

+  4,998 

,222,318 

190,712 

825,741 

+135,200 

+  8,632 

+  118,517 

Miscellaneous  Commodities — Con 
Prinicpal  imports — Con. 

Scientific  equipment  

Settlers'  effects  

Ships  and  vessels  

Ship's  stores  

Tobacco  pipes  

Toys  and  dolls  

Other  miscellaneous  commodities. 

Total  Imports  


(2)  Principal  Domestic  Exports  from  Canada,  Calendar  Year  1928 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Agricultural  and  Vegetable  Products 

Total  Exports  under  this  group  

Principal  exports — 
Beverages,  alcoholic  ale  and  beer. . . 

whiskey  

other  

Fruits — Apples,  fresh  

Canned  fruits  

Other  

Grain — Barley  

Oats  

Rye  

Wheat  

Other  

Grain  products — Bran  and  shorts.. . 

Cereal  foods  

Oatmeal  

Wheat  flour  

Other  

Hay  

Oilcake  

Rubber — Boots  and  shoes  

Tires,  pneumatic  

Other  

Seeds — Clover  seed  

Flaxseed  

Other  

Sugar,  refined  

Tobacco,  raw  

Other  

Vegetables — Potatoes  

Canned  

Other  vegetables  

Other  agricultural  products  


Domestic  Exports,  1S28 


Total 


651,078 

5,148 
22,924 
375 
4,471 
396 
706 
26,584 
10,335 
11,350 
433,768 
1,250 
4,132 
2,216 
2,936 
63,973 
1,547 
1,286 
1,060 
8,602 
19,347 
2,744 
2,104 
5,595 
256 
2,445 
1,949 
56 
4,638 
1,302 
1,704 
5,879 


To 
United 
Kingdom 


342,541 


98 


3,890 
351 
263 
19,537 
4,262 
5,375 
273,035 
264 
2 

2,169 
1,960 
18,416 
72 
564 
29 
3,470 
1,624 
1,057 
290 
4 
37 
678 
1,925 
2 


1,093 
483 
1,591 


To 
United 
S  tates 


57,960 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


Total 


+  104,784 


+  2, 
+ 


+ 


To 
United 


To 
United 


Kingdom 

tates 

+35,816 

+  1,589 

329 

2 

206 

79 

+  267 

108 

11 

17 

+  11 

140 

+  3,644 

+ 

23 

+  3,217 

67 

+  915 

2 

+34,557 

+ 

2,594 

+  29 

+ 

394 

-  6 

1,494 

+  149 

2 

+  689 

-  2,724 

2 

+   .  18 

+ 

579 

+  82 

768 

+ 

107 

+  1,679 

-  2,877 

+ 

33 

+  610 

62 

-  95 

1,197 

+  4 

+ 

1,273 

+  6 

10 

-  4,128 

41 

-  644 

+ 

6 

+  2 

15 

2,227 

+  232 

+ 

25 

-  166 

+ 

26 

+  366 

+ 

308 
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Principal  Domestic  Exports  from  Canada,  Calendar  Year  1928. — Continued 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Classification 


Animals  and  Animal  Products 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

Principal  exports — Con. 

Animals — Cattle  

Other  

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fish — Fresh  fish  

Codfish,  dried  

Herrings,  dry-salted  

Other  dried,  salted,  smoked 

Lobsters,  canned  

Salmon,  canned  

Other,  canned,  preserved  

Furs  undressed,  

Hides  and  skins,  raw  

Lard  and  compounds  

Leather — Unmanufactured  

Manufactured  

Meats — Bacon  and  hams  

Beef,  fresh  

Pore,  fresh  

Pork,  salted,  pickled  

Other  

Milk— Fresh  milk  and  cream  

Condensed,  etc  

Other  animal  products  

Fibres  and  Textiles 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

Principal  exports — 

Binder  twine  

Cottons  

Rags  

Wool,  raw  

Other  fibres  and  textiles  

Wood  and  Paper 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

Principal  exports- 
Books  and  printed  matter.  

Paper — Newsprint  

Paper  board  

Wrapping  

Other  

Wood — Logs  

Laths  

Planks  and  boards  

Shingles  

Timber  

Pulpwood  

Other,  unmanufactured  

Wood  pulp  

Other  manufactured  

Iron  and  its  Products 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

Principal  exports — 

Pigs,  ingots  and  blooms  

Rolling  mill  products  

Tubes  and  pipe   


Domestic  Exports,  1928 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ) 
1928  compared  with 
1927 


To 

To 

To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

States 

Kingdom 

States 

163,458 



49,273 

88,079 

1,254 

235 

-  2,920 

14,893 

62 

14,671 

+ 

895 

5 

+  1,749 

2,599 

29 

1,978 

4,113 

802 

—  3,925 

805 

1 

67 

264 

15 

—  55 

25, 468 

22,867 

1,842 

+  3,455 

+  4,113 

con 
—  DOW 

347 

278 

7 

+ 

179 

+ 

170 

-  6 

10,927 

256 

10,472 

673 

17 

+  578 

4,953 

67 

1,096 

+ 

656 

+ 

39 

+  175 

2,024 

175 

-  16 

3,538 

12 

1,446 

+ 

720 

+ 

9 

+  268 

3,107 

1,520 

930 

129 

144 

-  16 

9,227 

2,236 

47 

+ 

266 

1,154 

+  32 

1,183 

1 

439 

+ 

181 

+  91 

25,298 

9,664 

12,715 

+ 

1,093 

+ 

1,862 

-  1,279 

11,530 

3 

11,267 

+ 

1,876 

2 

+  1,880 

200 

22 

683 

_ 

177 

—  11 

10,927 

2,693 

7,683 

+ 

890 

+ 

688 

+  133 

1,045 

51 

897 

+ 

370 

+ 

9 

+  336 

8,723 

7.323 

1,203 

3,618 

3,442 

—  444 

7,235 

6,835 

+ 

539 



45 

+  671 

1,566 

109 

1,411 

1,575 

_ 

158 

—  1,417 

395 

232 

63 

1,188 

_ 

772 

-  265 

2.326 

489 

1,224 

127 

_ 

110 

+  3 

6,460 

2 

6^458 

1,390 

4- 

-  1,391 

3,464 

915 

349 

745 

322 

-  286 

5,218 

442 

4,979 

+ 

1,010 

+ 

41 

+  964 

9,731 

1,014] 

4,861 

1,196 

- 

711 

+  70 

1,188 

420 

1,397 

12 

—  418 

874 

297 

50 

+ 

85 

49 

—  3 

1,741 

244 

1,348 

+ 

41 

+ 

11 

+  21 

2,973 

276 

2,642 

160 

451 

+  336 

2,955 

197 

401 

+ 

235 

308 

+  134 

289,126 

20,920 

237,849 

+  8,167 

+ 

4,014 

+  383 

1,355 

162 

951 

+ 

324 

+ 

33 

4-  248 

141,104 

8,368 

123,507 

+  17,882 

+ 

5,682 

+  9,465 

2,255 

6S8 

991 

384 

104 

-  443 

1 , 859 

373 

11 

+ 

243 

+ 

116 

4-  11 

1,939 

303 

6S0 

222 

189 

+  338 

4,607 

97 

2,293 

448 

+ 

5 

-  1,092 

6,341 

6,313 

722 

-  719 

47  RQQ 

0,  004 

oo, ouy 

9,267 

940 

—  7  Ron 

7,610 

6 

7,486 

+ 

1,026 

+ 

4 

+  1,011 

3,772 

573 

206 

+ 

906 

+ 

195 

45 

15,270 

15,270 

433 

-  433 

7,566 

1,111 

5,514 

+ 

331 

+ 

475 

-  264 

45,615 

1,674 

37,633 

1,016 

1,270 

-  309 

2,134 

891 

475 

53 

+ 

7 

+  215 

70,666 

8,416 

9,217 

+ 

2,835 

506 

-  422 

3,123 

3,062 

+ 

255 

4-  231 

1,135 

11 

257 

794 

50 

+  116 

1,845 

98 

621 

98 

63 

-  143 
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Principal  Domestic  Exports  from  Canada,  Calendar  Year  1928. — Continued 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


Increase 

(+ 

,  Decrease  (— ) 

Domestic  Exports,  1928 

1928 

compared 

with 

1927 

Classification 

To 

To 

To 

To 

Total 

United 

United 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

States 

Kingdom 

States 

 _ — .  

Iron  and  its  Products — Con. 

Principal  exports— Con. 

921 

173 

2 

+ 

67 

— 

65 

1 

Farm  implements  and  machinery  

14,456 

552 

3,478 

2,031 

+ 

3 

— 

542 

2,190 

658 

102 

717 

+ 

205 

— 

32 

7,572 

1,451 

258 

+ 

1,980 

+ 

152 

- 

104 

Vehicles — Automobiles,  freight  

8,652 

25 

g 

2,380 

60 

Automobiles,  passenger  

25^224 

4,947 

72 

+ 

3,067 

— 

556 

+ 

2 

2,152 

103 

107 

1,282 

93 

24 

3,396 

398 

1,252 

+ 

8 

+ 

21 

+ 

73 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

103,289 

15,035 

56,418 

+  16,232 

1,027 

+ 

L4,423 

Principal  exports — 

Aluminium:  Bars,  blocks,  etc  

8,049 

1,154 

4,560 

_ 

2,495 

+ 

543 

— 

3,801 

Other  

1,009 

47 

99 

+ 

539 

+ 

12 

+ 

22 

1,849 

707 

871 

+ 

500 

+ 

72 

+ 

409 

Copper:  Copper  ore  

7,024 

1,385 

5,639 

348 

— 

271 

— 

77 

Copper  blister  

15,377 

13,762 

8,710 

+ 

7,095 

Other  

1,194 

23 

766 

+ 

*280 

32 

+ 

235 

2,219 

305 

106 

1 

493 

+ 

71 

+ 

5 

Gold,  raw  

10,458 

20 

10,435 

4. 

2, 576 

+ 

15 

+ 

2,603 

11,066 

4,432 

861 

1^760 

627 

+ 

508 

Nickel  

21,782 

4  978 

11  686 

+ 

6,500 

438 

+ 

5,490 

12,281 

'258 

6|  117 

+ 

392 

+ 

201 

+ 

1,556 

8^245 

1,129 

'  181 

+ 

377 

607 

+ 

57 

2,736 

597 

1,335 

+ 

468 

+ 

34 

+ 

321 

Non-Metallic  Mineral  Products 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

26,583 

1,645 

17,314 

349 

590 

+ 

1,057 

Principal  exports — 

Asbestos:  Raw  asbestos  

8,803 

547 

5,158 

+ 

106 

272 

+ 

452 

2,178 

41 

1,960 

+ 

140 

24 

+ 

129 

Clay  and  products  

285 

21 

147 

+ 

3 

+ 

17 

+ 

48 

Coal  

4,470 

202 

2,028 

1,420 

249 

— 

135 

Coke  

626 
188 

625 

267 

— 

259 

Creosote  oil 

188 

401 

— 

400 

1,099 

301 

743 

+ 

175 

19 

+ 

162 

Petroleum,  refined  

898 

5 

165 

+ 

194 

3 

+ 

29 

3,295 

258 

2,868 

+ 

650 

+ 

117 

1 

T 

AAA 

Cement  

341 

83 

+ 

32 

+ 

37 

1,241 

1,241 

+ 

291 

+ 

281 

Other  

1  480 

89 

1,4(0 

+ 

176 

+ 

8 

+ 

166 

Other  non-metallic  minerals  

l'  679 

181 
101 

28 

165 

+ 

103 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 

18,357 

4,349 

9,379 

+ 

1,091 

+ 

422 

+ 

1,133 

Principal  exports — 

Acids  

4,091 

2,422 

1,597 

+ 

1,029 

+ 

380 

+ 

629 

838 

1 

98 

75 

101 

Cobalt  oxide  and  salt  

651 

187 

312 

18 

94 

+ 

22 

Drugs  and  medicines  

590 

242 

15 

+ 

102 

+ 

43 

+ 

Fertilizers  

5,371 

4,863 

9 

+ 

319 

Paints  and  varnish  

503 

196 

78 

+ 

75 

+ 

56 

+ 

21 

Soap  

696 

619 

1 

155 

130 

Sodium  compounds  

3,711 

1,818 

178 

+ 

224 

1,906  I 

682 

597 

+ 

320 

+ 

168 

16 
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Principal  Domestic  Exports  from  Canada,  Calendar  Year  1928.—  Concluded 

(Values  in  Thousands  of  Dollars) 


lYl  1 '  rn',1  e£* 

1 1  LL  I  !_,<tctr 

(+),  Decrease  (— ) 

Domestic  Export 

1  098 

iyzo 

compared 

with 

1927 

1  <x  d  0 1 1 1  \->  <%  Vj  ikj  1 1 

To 

To 

To 

To 

Total 

United 

KJ  III  LCH 

Total 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

S+flf OS 
O  htX  Ltio 

Kingdom 

States 

M iscellaneous  Commodities 

Total  exports  under  this  group  

17,463 

2,943 

11,464 

+  1,104 

-  598 

+  2,651 

Principal  exports — 

Cameras  

183 

26 

6 

-  902 

800 

+  2 

Containers  

641 

4 

255 

43 

-  4 

65 

Films  

4,106 

1,970 

1,266 

-  152 

+  150 

-  344 

Household  and  personal  equipment . . 

697 

236 

88 

+  115 

+  77 

+  13 

Musical  instruments  

769 

37 

245 

-  909 

-  21 

42 

Settler's  effects  

5,941 

429 

5,205 

+  87 

+  31 

Ships  and  vessels  

279 

2 

90 

-  290 

-  lit) 

Other  miscellaneous  

4,847 

239 

4,309 

+  3,198 

31 

+  3,204 

Total  Domestic  Exports  

1,349,751 

446, 137 

492,541 

+  131,414 

i-36,585 

+17,964 

IMPORTS  FOR  CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES,  1928 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  in  the  following  table  showing  "  Imports  of 
Sixty -three  Leading  Commodities  for  Canadian  Industries "  (calendar  year 
1928)  indicates  that  the  increase  in  Canada's  imports,  1928  over  1927,  amount- 
ing to  $135,200,000,  was  only  partially  due  to  increased  imports  of  raw  materials. 
While  the  value  of  the  imports  of  raw,  semi-manufactured  and  fully  manufac- 
tured products  for  Canadian  industries  in  1928  amounted  to  $386,032,000,  as 
against  $355,186,000  in  1927,  increase  $30,392,000;  the  proportion  of  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  of  this  amount  totalled  $186,458,000,  semi-manufactured  pro- 
ducts $88,132,000,  and  fully  manufactured  products  $111,442,000;  the  increase 
in  1928  over  1927  being:  raw  materials,  $6,615,000;  semi-manufactured  products, 
$818,000;  and  fully  manufactured  products,  $22,959,000.  The  percentages  of 
the  increase  of  imports  in  1928  of  commodities  mentioned  for  Canadian  indus- 
tries were:  raw  materials,  21-8  per  cent;  semi-manufactured  products,  2-7  per 
cent;  and  fully  manufactured  products,  75-5  per  cent. 

A  further  analysis  will  show  that  thirty-nine  of  the  sixty-three  commodi- 
ties listed  show  increases  in  value,  and  twenty-four  show  decreases,  while  thirty- 
one  of  the  forty-eight  commodities,  for  which  there  are  quantity  statistics,  show 
increases,  and  seventeen  show  decreases.  Of  the  forty-eight  commodities  for 
which  there  are  quantity  statistics,  nine  show  decreases  in  the  quantity  imported, 
and  increases  in  the  value,  viz.:  raw  rubber,  automobile  engines,  tin  plate, 
alumina,  manila  and  sisal  grass,  tin  in  blocks,  etc.,  raw  cocoa,  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  silica  sand  for  industries;  While  six  show  decreases  in  the  quantity 
imported,  and  increases  in  the  value,  viz.:  raw  cotton,  raw  hides,  raw  wool, 
wool  tops,  gums  and  resdns,  and  ores  of  metals.  Of  the  fifteen  commodities 
entered  at  value  only,  eleven  show  increases  and  four  decreases.  The  following 
table  gives  more  detailed  information  as  to  the  imports  of  commodities  for 
Canadian  industries  with  increase  or  decrease,  1928  compared  with  1927. 
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IMPORTS  OF   SIXTY-THREE  LEADING  COMMODITIES  FOR   CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES 

(Year  ended  December  31,  1928) 

Note. — Commodities  arranged  in  order  of  importance;  000's  in  Quantity  and  Value  omitted. 


Commodities 


Automobile  parts  

Crude  petroleum   gal. 

Sugar  for  refining   lb. 

Raw  cotton   lb. 

Bituminous  coal   ton 

Raw  rubber   lb. 

Raw  hides   lb. 

Raw  furs  

Lumber,  rough  sawn  M  ft. 

Automobile  engines   No. 

Tin  plate   lb. 

Raw  tobacco   lb. 

Leather,  unmanufactured  

Raw  coffee   lb. 

Skelp  iron  for  pipe   lb. 

Raw  silk   lb. 

Raw  wool   lb. 

Copper  bars  and  rods   lb. 

Woollen  yarn   lb. 

Wool  tops   lb. 

Manila  and  sisal  grass   lb. 

Alumina  and  cryolite   lb. 

Iron  ore   ton 

Silk  cloth  to  be  dyed  ;  

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials   lb. 

Cotton  yarn   lb. 

Crude  cotton  seed  oil   lb. 

Iron  and  steel  for  agricultural  implements  

Diamonds,  unset  

Gums  and  i-esins   lb. 

Pigs,  ingots  and  blooms  (iron)   lb. 

Sulphur   lb. 

Tin  in  blocks,  ingots,  etc   lb. 

Rolled  iron  or  steel  for  agricultural  implements. .  lb. 

Oil  for  soap  industry   gal. 

Sausage  casings  

Diamond  dust  or  bort  and  black  diamond  for  borers. 

Raw  cocoa   lb. 

Artificial  silk  yarn  and  tops   lb. 

Furs,  wholly  or  partially  dressed  

Celluloid  in  lumps  

Fabric  for  tires  

Dress  goods  (wool)  to  be  dyed  sq.yd. 

Hatters'  materials  

Wire  rods  for  making  wire   lb. 

Axles  for  vehicles  

Rubber,  hard,  recovered,  etc   lb. 

Crude  peanut  oil   lb. 

Grease  for  soap  and  leather   lb. 

Oxide  of  manganese   lb. 

Veneers  of  wood  

Locomotive  tires  in  the  rough   lb. 

Ores  of  metal,  n.o.p   lb. 

Logs  M  ft. 

Zinc  in  sheets  and  plates   lb. 

Boilerplate   lb. 

Sulphate  of  alumnia   lb. 

Hemp   lb. 

Glycerine  for  explosives   lb. 

Broom  corn  

Sulphate  of  soda   lb. 

Bristles   lb. 

Sand,  silica,  for  industries   lb. 


Total  above  commodities. 


Recapitulation 
Imports  according  to  degree  of  manufacture — 

Raw  materials  

Semi-manufactured  

Fully  manufactured  


Total  Imports, 
1928 


Quantity  Value 


920, 120 
909,382 
134,104 
12,761 
69, 191 
58,613 


264 
117 
148,387 
17,943 


27, 149 
325,472 

1,148 
14,271 
36,602 

4,926 

7,669 
62,742 
334,442 

2,222 


53,193 
5,236 
42,110 


42,132 
204,665 
365,526 

5,358 
116,801 

3,466 


16,774 
2,044 


3,823 


103,838 


18,321 
14,186 
12,772 
212,886 


20, 172 
75,118 
32 
9,295 
22,934 
44, 124 
5,168 
4,853 


77,671 
282 
308,768 


$ 

48,840 
38, 139 
29,267 
27, 138 
25,379 
18,049 
14,750 
13,746 
12,038 
11,504 
7,432 
6,745 
6,294 
6,225 
6,006 
5,870 
5,798 
5,640 
5,535 
5,284 
4,906 
4,634 
4,325 
4,271 
4,094 
3,980 
3,537 
3,462 
3,403 
3,284 
2,977 
2,963 
2,822 
2,785 
2,573 
2,299 
2,281 
2,215 
2,099 
1,799 
1,643 


606 
539 
553 
530 
517 
259 
220 
062 
059 
951 
899 
826 
701 
687 
541 
522 
511 
499 
454 
445 
378 
332 


386,032 


186,458 
88,132 
111,442 


Increase  (+)  or 
Decrease  (  — )  1928 
compared  with  1927 


Quantity 


+  153,857 

-  44,583 

-  2,128 

-  1,304 
+  9,936 

-  6,884 


+ 


5,482 
736 


+  1,491 
+  105,280 
+  268 
83 

+  9,486 
4-  1,166 
309 
+  2,314 
4-  78,758 
+  735 


+  1,417 
+  1,515 
-  10,987 


-  4,018 

4-  64,165 

4-  10,154 

4-  524 

+  35,201 

+  271 


1,682 


1,020 

+  16,062 

795 

+ 

9,375 

+ 

2,762 

+ 

73, 106 

-f 

3.519 

2.659 

4- 

+ 

13 

+ 

+ 

3,386 

-f 

+ 

5,748 

+ 

+ 

2,475 

+ 

3,612 

+ 

2,799 

4- 
4- 

6,996 

15 

4- 

11,106 
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BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR   (BIRMINGHAM),  1929 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  5,  1929  —  The  tenth  British  Industries  Fair  (Birmingham) 
held  at  Castle  Bromwich  from  February  18  to  March  1,  1929,  was  a  record  in 
number  of  exhibitors.  The  Birmingham  Fair,  devoted  solely  to  manufactured' 
goods,  has  grown  from  400  exhibitors  in  1926  to  900  in  1929,  and  the  buildings 
at  Castle  Bromwich  are  the  largest  of  a  permanent  character  under  one  con- 
tinuous roof  in  the  world.  The  floor  space  alone  covers  over  eleven  acres;  the 
buildings  are  one-third  of  a  mile  long. 

The  primary  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  stimulate  trade  in  British  goods 
and  for  this  reason  none  other  than  British  goods — in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term — are  on  display.  As  regards  buyers,  however,  it  is  now  international,  with 
many  foreign  buyers  coming  to  the  Fair  prior  to  the  Leipzig  event. 

Organized  entirely  for  business  men  and  solely  for  business  purposes,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Fair  has  done  much  to  promote  trade  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  bringing  before  buyers  manufactured  products  of  the  British  Empire 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  EXHIBITS 

Details  of  various  groups  of  commodities  exhibited  are  as  follows: — 

Group  I.    Hardware,  Ironmongery  and  Brassfoundry. 

(a)  Military,  naval,  cabinet,  domestic  and  general  brassfoundry.  General  hardware, 
safes,  locks,  hinges,  lhandles,  bolts,  springs,  staples,  nails.  Sheet  metal  work,  cash  and  deed 
boxes,  trunks  and  metal  furniture  of  all  descriptions.  Hearth  furniture.  General  hollow- 
ware,  copper  and  bronze  goods  (excluding  fancy  goods).  General  wire  work  and  wire  goods. 
Domestic  washing  and  labour-saving  appliances,  knife  cleaning  machines,  etc.  Household 
woodware,  string  cord  and  twine.    Preserving  bottles  and  jars. 

(6)  Farm  and  Garden  Equipment.  Dairy  utensils,  milk  separators,  churns,  cowhouse 
equipment,  poultry  equipment,  stable  fitments  and  appointments,  harness,  cart  gear.  Farm 
and  garden  tools  and  furniture,  barrows,  ladders,  sprayers,  lawn  mowers  and  rollers.  Wire 
netting  and  fencing.    Gains  and  ammunition. 

Group  II.    General  Heating  and  Cooking  fmainly  by  solid  fuel). 

Stoves,  ranges,  boilers,  grates,  fireplaces,  mantels  and  surrounds  of  all  descriptions,  tiles, 
etc.  (also  in  Group  4). 

Group  III.  Gas. 

Manufaci'ure  and  Distribution. — Retorts  and  carbonizing  plant;  exhausters;  scrubbers, 
washers  and  purifiers;  holders,  governors  and  station  meters;  coke  screening  plant;  pyro- 
meters; gauges,  recorders,  laboratory  equipment;  paints  and  jointing  material.  Boosters: 

valves,  meters. 

Utilization. — Gas  engines;  industrial  furnaces  and  heating  appliances;  cocks,  governors 
and  fittiings;  street  lamps,  lighting  burners  and  mantels;  fires,  cookers,  water  heaters  and 

domestic  appliances. 

Group  IV. 

(a)  Building  and  Decoration.  Public  Works  and  Roads. — Bricks,  tiles,  terra  cotta,  slates, 
chimneys,  drain  pipes.  Timber,  joinery,  mouldings.  Castings,  rainwater  and  soil  goods. 
Bkimbers  brassfoundry  (also  in  Group  I).    Cisterns  and  tanks  (also  in  Group  I).  Lead 

-  goods.    Wrought  iron,  art  metalwork  and  steel  equipment.    Builders  ironmongery  (also  in 
Group  I).    Central  heating  and  ventilation.    Sanitary  water  supply,  bathroom  fittings. 
Decorators'  materials,  paints,  distempers,  varnishes,  wall  papers. 

(b)  Public  Works  and  Roads— Portable  compressors,  drills,  excavators,  trench  pumps, 
stone  breakers,  screens,  roofers,  concrete  mixers,  tar  boilers  and  sprayers.  Pipes,  culverts, 
manhole  and  drain  covers,  kerbs,  pavings.  Cement,  road  metal,  aspha.lt.  tar,  signposts, 
sewage  and  refuse  disposal  plants.  Structural  steel,  ferro  concrete,  hoists,  derricks,  crane.-, 
lifts.    Roofs  and  roofing  materials. 
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Group  V. 

All  kinds  of  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  and  alloys,  iron  and  steel  bars,  angles 
tees  and  sections,  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  castings,  forgings,  stampings,  pressings,  wire,  rods 
tubes  and  fittings,  stainless  metals  and  tool  steels. 

Group  VI.  Transport. 

(a)  Railways— engines,  rolling  stock  and  al  equipment. 

(b)  Motors— Motors,  motor  lorries,  tractors,  cycles  and  all  accessories. 

(c)  Aircraft. 

Group  VII.  Mining. 

Mining,  colliery  and  quarrying  machinery  and  equipment.    Also  oil-field  equipment. 
Group  VIII.  Engineering. 

(a)  Steel  and  ironworks  equipment. 

(b)  Mechanical  handling  of  materials. 

(c)  Power  generation  (prime-movers).  Water  turbines,  steam  boilers;  steam,  gas  and 
oil  engines,  and  all  associate  equipment;  including  industrial  niters. 

(d)  Machine  tools  and  accessories  for  metal,  wood,  etc. 

(e)  Plant  for  industrial  processes,  cement,  rubber,  textiles,  paper,  leather  footwear, 
laundries,  foodstuffs,  brewing,  distilling,  etc. 

(/)  Chemical  plant  of  all  descriptions. 
(g)  Scientific  instruments. 

Group  IX.  Electricity. 

Generation  and.  Transmission.  Generators,  motors,  transformers,  rectifiers,  condensers, 
accumulators,  switdhgear,  cables,  meters  and  all  accessories. 

Use.  Industrial  and  domestic  applications  for  heating,  cooking,  lighting  and  power  and 
all  accessories.   Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus. 

Group  X.  Services. 

Export  journals,  trade  journals,  transport  services,  publicity  services,  trade  organizations, 
industrial  welfare  associations,  packing  materials  and  cardboard  boxes  for  all  trades  repre- 
sented in  the  Birmingham  Section  of  the  Fair. 

BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES   FOR  EXPORT  TRADE 

Credit  insurance  for  United  Kingdom  products  is  advertised  by  the  Export 
Credit  Guarantee  Department,  of  the  British  Government,  which  is  authorized 
to  guarantee  up  to  75  per  cent  of  their  face  value  sterling  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in  connection  with  the  export  of  British  goods. 

This  guarantee  is  unconditional  and  covers  all  risks,  payment  being  made 
immediately  on  default.  The  guarantee  is  usually  given  by  means  of  floating 
contracts  under  which  exporters  can  obtain  forward  cover  for  shipments  to  a 
number  of  approved  customers  over  a  period  of  six  months.  A  special  contract 
which  is  of  great  value  indemnifies  the  exporter  or  his  banker  and  thus  facili- 
tates the  discounting  of  bills  covered  by  the  Department's  guarantee. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITS 

There  were  sixteen  exhibitors  in  the  Canadian  section.  The  space  occu- 
pied was  2,800  square  feet.  The  stands  were  erected  by  the  staff  of  the 
Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  and  were  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bristol,  and  the  publicity  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Director 
of  Canadian  Trade  Publicity. 

The  commodities  exhibited  included  many  types  of  Canadian  electrical 
and  hand-operated  washing  machines,  two  well-known  types  of  fibreboard  for 
building  purposes,  hammers,  hatchets,  axes,  pumps,  electric  cookers,  electric 
batteries  and  their  component  parts,  woodenware  of  many  types  including  stair 
rods,  broom  handles  and  special  timbers,  aluminium  castings  and  sheets  of 
a  wide  range,  electric  vacuum  cleaners,  rubber  hose,  rubber  footwear  and 
rubber  accessories,  many  varieties  of  wire  fencing  manufactured  by  two  Cana- 
dian companies,  grinders,  milk  separators,  and  refrigerators. 
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RESULTS 

A  United  Kingdom  distributor  of  Canadian  wallboard  writes  as  follows: — 
Upwards  of  100  inquiries  were  received  for  our  materials  from  firms,  in  addition  to 
various  other  inquiries  from  individuals  whose  names  we  did  not  obtain.  One  thing;  is 
certain,  that  our  sales  will  be  largely  increased  as  a  result  of  this  publicity  and  we  have 
been  able  to  send  to  Canada  the  names  of  several  colonial  firms  who  would  be  interested 
in  handling  our  products  in  their  own  countries.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that,  considered 
as  a  unit,  the  Canadian  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole  Fair. 

An  exporter  of  electric  washing  machines  reports  that  as  a  result  of  exhibit- 
ing at  Birmingham  they  have  been  able  to  get  in  touch  with  the  majority  of  the 
electrical  supply  companies  and  corporations  throughout  the  Midlands,  and 
several  of  their  sample  machines  have  been  placed  in  the  showrooms  of  these 
concerns. 

An  exhibitor  of  Canadian  manufactured  refrigerators  writes  as  follows: — 
Refrigeration  in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy,  but  when  I  say  that  during  the  eleven 
days  of  the  Fair  nearly  250  people  have  left  their  names  and  addresses  at  our  stand  as 
interested  in  the  machine,  and  anxious  to  go  into  the  question  of  purchasing,  either  privately 
or  on  a  wholesale  scale,  it  may  be  judged  that  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  our  first 
exhibit. 

The  most  important  development  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  interest  shown  by  the  ice 
manufacturing  companies.  Our  man  who  has  been  running  the  stand  for  us  is  of  the  opinion 
that  during  the  coming  year  the  public  will  become  very  much  more  educated  on  the 
question  of  refrigeration  as  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  simply  on  account  of  the  economv 
and  saving  of  food  which  will  result,  and  he  suggests  that  next  year  a  stand  might  be 
taken  on  a  somewhat  larger  sc3ale  and  co-operation  established  at  the  stand  with  one  or 
other  of  the  ice  supply  companies. 

As  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  foreign  and  colonial  buyers  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  from  another  Canadian  exporter  may  be  quoted:— 

The  total  number  of  inquiries  received  in  Birmingham  was  57,  representing  the  following 
markets:  France,  Germany,  Denmark  and  India,  as  well  as  this  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  showing  of  two  large  exhibits  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
unrepresented  in  the  British  Isles,  a  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
English  firms,  and  United  Kingdom  representation  is  being  arranged  through 
the  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 

Participation  on  the  part  of  Canadian  firms  at  this  Fair  is  well  worth 
while.  Only  one  firm  has  up  to  the  present  reported  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  results  have  been  negative.  A  large  number  of  inquiries  for  Cana- 
dian products  were  received  from  buyers  and  representatives  of  firms  in  South 
Africa,  East  Africa,  West  Africa,  New  Zealand,  India,  and  other  countries. 

FOREIGN  BUYERS 

As  illustrating  the  international  nature  of  the  Birmingham  show,  it  is 
reported  that  Black  Country  manufacturers  have  received  many  inquiries  from 
foreign  sources,  whilst  manufacturers  in  the  electrical  section,  such  as  electric 
switch  boards,  state  that  they  have  received  inquiries  from  India,  Egypt, 
Denmark,  and  South  America.  Sheep-shearing  machines  are  reported  to  have 
been  ordered  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  These 
successes  may  be  duplicated  in  many  sections  of  the  Fair.  The  fact  that  year 
after  year  a  large  number  of  firms  consider  it  worth  while  not  only  to  exhibit 
but  to  exhibit  on  an  increasing  scale,  is  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Fair.  New 
firms  are  reported  to  be  receiving  excellent  results:  one  company  exhibiting  for 
the  first  time  and1  showing  domestic  heating  apparatus  state  they  have  received'  a 
number  of  promising  inquiries  from  South  America,  New  Zealand,  India,  and 
Australia. 

CATALOGUES 

A  small  supply  of  catalogues  of  the  Birmingham  Fair  is  being  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained 
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by  Canadian  firms  on  request.  (Quote  file  No.  27416).  The  catalogue  extends 
to  234  pages,  and  is  printed  in  English,  French  and  Spanish.  This  publication 
is  greatly  used  by  buyers  as  affording  an  index  of  the  manufactured  products 
of  Great  Britain. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  1930 

Now  that  Canada  'has  participated  at  the  Birmingham  Section  for  the  first 
time,  it  is  hoped  that  the  section  will  grow  in  size  and  importance.  Inquiries 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  who  would  consider  representation  at  Birmingham 
in  February,  1930,  would  be  welcomed.  Several  exporters  'have  already  expressed 
their  interest,  and  hope  that  the  Canadian  Government  will  again  co-ordinate 
effort  by  combining  all  Canadian  stands  into  one  large  unit. 

BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR,  LONDON 

In  the  report  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  London,  which  was  published 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1311  (March  16),  among  the  list  of 
Canadian  exhibitors  the  name  of  Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings  Limited,  Brock- 
viHe,  was  inadvertently  omitted. 

WEST   OF  ENGLAND   TIMBER   TRADE   REVIEW,  1928 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  21,  1929. — Imports  of  timber  from  all  parts  into  the  West 
of  England  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  total  are  as  follows: — 

1926  1927  1928 

lioads  Loads  Loads 

From  Canadian  ports   6,355  10,349  12,443 

From  all  sources   129,597  138,846  112,286 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Canada  has  slightly  increased 
her  shipments  to  the  West  of  England,  but  the  proportion  of  the  total  trade 
is  extremely  small.  During  the  year  the  Port  Authority  of  Bristol  accepted  a 
specification  for  Douglas  fir  for  heavy  harbour  work  as  an  alternative  to  heavy 
pitch  pine  of  United  States  origin. 

Spruce. — West  of  England  dealers  advise  that  offers  have  been  received 
during  1928  from  several  Canadian  shippers  and  that  efforts  have  been  made  by 
them  to  reduce  their  prices,  in  order  to  compete  with  European  producers  who 
have  the  advantage  in  freights  and  who  for  years  have  laid  themselves  out  to 
get  suitable  specifications.  The  situation  in  Russia  is  somewhat  enigmatical, 
but  it  is  certain  that  supplies  from  that  source  have  been  thrown  on  this  market 
at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

Yellow  Pine. — The  demand  for  this  wood  has  of  recent  years  become  very 
small.  Owing  to  high  prices,  it  is  no  longer  used  by  the  ordinary  joiner  and 
cabinetmaker  but  for  pattern  making,  for  which  certain  quantities  of  3  by  11 
seconds  are  occasionally  shipped. 

Silver  Spruce. — Large  quantities  of  Canadian  silver  spruce  during  the  past 
seven  years  have  been  brought  into  the  port  of  Bristol  for  use  m  aeroplane 
manufacture.  This  trade  is  now  small  owing  to  the  fact  that  metal  is  in  increas- 
ing demand  for  construction  purposes.  Such  quantities  as  are  now  brought  in 
come  through  merchants  who  specialize  in  silver  spruce  selection. 

British  Columbia  Pine. — The  demand  for  this  wood  is  increasing;  large 
quantities  were  brought  in  during  1928.  Full  cargoes  are  still  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  but  owing  to  its  dimensions  and  cleanliness  it  is  attractive 
to  certain  classes  of  trade. 
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Birch. — There  is  little  demand  for  Quebec  birch;  St.  John  is  imported  in 
January  and  March  in  moderate  quantities  for  the  furniture  trade. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS  DIFFICULTIES 

Complaints  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  timber  merchants  over 
the  delay  in  receiving  shipping  documents,  particularly  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  is  necessary  that  documents  be  received  by  timber  importers 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  in  order  that  instructions  may  be  given  to  the 
stevedores  or  to  dock  authorities  how  to  deliver,  so  that  deliveries  may  be  made 
direct  from  the  quay.  The  difference  in  rates  on  birch  between  the  quay  and 
prime  (ex  pile)  at  the  Avonmouth  docks  exceeds  $5  per  standard.  In  one  case 
the  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  shippers,  a  firm  of  high  standing  and  repute, 
who  advised  as  follows: — 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  the  difficulty  is  that  these  steamers  are  loaded  in  a  great 
hurry  and  in  many  cases  the  bills  of  lading  aire  not  signed  until  after  the  steamer  has  left 
the  port,  so  it  is  iimpossible  almost  to  have  the  documents  in  the  buyer's  hands  before  the 
goods  arrive  on  this  side.  It  is  mo  fault  of  the  shippers ;  it  is  the*  owners  who  are  so  anxious 
to  get  the  boats  loaded  that  they  will  not  go  into  the  matter  of  signing  bills  of  lading  until 
the  very  last  moment. 

BRISTOL  TIMBER  SITUATION 

The  reduction  in  the  Government  subsidy  for  house  building  has  been  to 
some  extent  reflected  in  the  demand  for  timber,  and  although  a  better  request 
for  wood  goods  for  industrial  purposes  has  afforded  some  compensation,  on  the 
whole  the  consumption  would  appear  to  have  been  upon  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale  than  that  of  1927,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  comparison  of  imports  with 
that  year.  The  stocks  of  wood  goods  at  Bristol  are  on  the  moderate  side.  Trade 
for  the  year  may  be'  summarized  as  having  been  conducted  on  quiet  but  steady 
lines,  without  exhibiting  much  in  the  way  of  movement. 

SOUTH  WALES  TIMBER  TRADE 

From  1927  the  South  Wales  timber  trade  inherited  a  legacy  of  torpor  and 
uncertainty,  and  from  that  condition  it  has  not  departed.  The  collieries  have 
at  all  normal  times  been  great  wood  consumers  apart  from  mining  timber,  and 
the  gap  created  by  the  closing  of  so  many  pits  has  not  even  partially  been  filled. 
House  building — the  real  sheet  anchor  of  the  timber  trade — has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  private  enterprise.  The  feature  of  the  year  has  been  reduced  imports, 
which  appropriately  reflect  the  wisdom  of  importers  in  placing  purchases  in  rela- 
tion to  expectant  business  and  stock  values.  A  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
traders  has  not  followed  a  shrinkage  of  trade. 

Foreign  birch,  English  elm  and  poplar  have  contended  for  the  trade  in  tin- 
plate  boxes,  which  has  grown  with  the  expansion  of  the  trade.  The  new  rail 
rates  which  came  into  force  in  1928  have  naturally  increased  costs  to  traders 
and  customers. 

LEATHER  TRADE  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  28,  1929.— Out  of  a  total  of  2,000  tons  of  leather  and 
leather  goods  imported  into  the  West  of  England  in  1928,  only  20  tons  came  from 
Canada.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  located  in  the  Leicester  and  Northamp- 
ton areas,  and  shipments  are  generally  via  Liverpool  and  London.  In  sole 
leather,  the  Canadian  has  practically  lost  its  hold. 

In  the  period  prior  to  1914,  Canadian  leather  entered  Great  Britain  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  and  possibly  one-third  of  the  total  trade  was  in  sole  leather. 
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Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  the  tanners  in  Great  Britain  greatly 
increased  their  plants  and  productive  capacity  is  now  in  excess  of  demand. 
Canadian  tanners,  however,  have  not  lost  touch  with  the  English  market.  The 
most  prominent  producers  of  sole  leather  in  Canada  report  that  labour  costs  in 
the  Dominion  are  too  great.  In  addition,  the  majority  of  Canadian  tanners 
suffer  the  handicap  of  distance  from  the  seaboard  as  well  as  the  item  of  ocean 
freight.  The  trend  of  Canadian  leather  exports  is  definitely  to  such  countries 
as  New  Zealand,  China,  and  Japan. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  5,  1929.— The  disorganization  produced  in  certain  indus- 
trial sections  of  the  North  as  a  result  of  the  unusually  severe  weather  experi- 
enced during  the  past  month  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  increase  in  the 
bank  rate  from  44  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  in  February  is  being  felt  in  the  export 
trades. 

Coal  shipments  from  Humber  ports  continue  heavy  and  the  present  demand 
is  expected  to  continue.  Prices  are  firm  and  production  is  increasing.  While 
there  is  no  lack  of  unskilled  workers,  some  difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
securing  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  miners. 

The  fine  goods  section  of  the  cotton  industry,  which  has  carried  on  since 
1921  without  organized  short  time,  decided  early  in  February  on  a  general 
curtailment  of  production  by  33^  per  cent  for  eight  weeks.  This  decision  has 
diverted  attention  from  the  American  to  the  Egyptian  section.  The  two  chief 
factors  to  which  the  present  depression  is  attributed1  are  the  high  prices  of 
Egyptian  cotton  as  compared  with  American,  and  the  falling  off  in  the  home 
trade.  Fine  spinners,  however,  are  still  in  a  strong  position,  and  hopes  are 
entertained  that  the  eight  weeks  short  time  will  put  them  in  a  fairly  good 
position  again. 

Trade  is  rather  dull  in  the  wool  textile  industry  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Safeguarding  inquiry. 

Textile  machinists  in  Lancashire  have  had  a  varied  experience.  Some 
works  are  fully  employed  while  others  are  on  short  time.  The  artificial  silk 
machinery  section  is  busy  and  electrical  engineers  producing  heavy  plant  are 
well  engaged. 

The  chemical  trade  shows  an  improvement.  The  products  which  have  had 
a  better  sale  include  caustic  soda  sulphide  of  sodium  and  acetic  acid. 

The  steel  trade  as  a  whole  is  in  a  healthier  condition.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  basic  steels  and  prices  are  firm.  The  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  761,600  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  in  January  was  80,000  tons 
more  than  in  December. 

A  Sheffield  firm  are  now  specializing  in  the  production  of  hollow  forged 
boilers  which  will  be  used  instead  of  the  usual  type  of  rivetted  boiler  for 
railway  locomotives.  It  is  reported  the  new  boiler  will  permit  the  use  of 
steam  at  much  higher  pressure  than  the  old  type. 

Exports  of  cutlery  for  January  show  an  increase  of  £12,000  over  the  figure 
for  January  of  last  year. 

While  the  severe  weather  experienced  during  the  month  has  affected  the 
shipbuilding  position  on  the  Northeast  Coast,  most  of  the  yards  are  now  busy. 
A  steady  flow  of  new  work  is  maintained,  and  the  employment  position  in  the 
allied  trades  shows  a  substantial  improvement. 
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GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  6,  1929. — The  chief  Scottish  ports  had  a  fair  share  of 
the  wheat  import  trade  in  1928.  The  total  brought  in  at  Glasgow  was  6,864,000 
bushels,  compared  with  6,664,000  in  1927  and  5,992,000  in  1926;  and  at  Leith 
5,184,000  bushels,  compared  with  5,608,000  and  4,744,000. 

Flour  imports  show  some  reduction.  Glasgow  received  978,400  sacks  of  280 
pounds  in  1928,  compared  with  1,156,000  in  1927  and  1,159,000  in  1926.  Leith 
always  imports  relatively  small  quantities  of  flour  and  the  1928  arrivals  were 
less  than  usual. 

Imports  into  the  Principal  Ports  of  Scotland  during  1928 


Wheat  Flour  Maize  Barley  Oats 

Qrs.  Sacks  Qrs.  Qrs.  Qrs. 

480  lbs.  280  lbs.  480  lbs.  400  lbs.  320  lbs. 

Total                                1,507,000  1,525,500  561,700  580,125  166,600 

Glasgow                        858,700  978,400  327,400  225,900  114,000 

Leith                            648,300  263,200  213,400  328,400  45,300 

Aberdeen   175,200  20,900  3,400  7,300 

Dundee   106,000       

Grangemouth   2,700    25   

Lossiemouth                      ....  ....  ....  16,000  .... 


Imports  into  the  Principal  Ports  of  Scotland  during  1927 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Qrs. 

Sacks 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

480  lbs. 

280  lbs. 

480  lbs. 

400  lbs. 

320  lbs. 

ll  

.  .  1,534,700 

1,763,200 

766,700 

635,400 

83,000 

.  .  833,100 

1,156,400 

442,000 

194,400 

44,700 

Leith  

.  ,  701,600 

321,100 

299,900 

418,300 

38,300 

202,200 

24,800 

2,000 

81,500 

Grangemouth .    .  . 

1,900 

7,400 

Glasgow  and  Leith  also  receive  supplies  by  rail  and  coastwise.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  full  statement  of  Glasgow's  imports,  and  shows  what  came' 
in  direct  from  abroad  and  what  was  received  by  other  routes: — 


Glasgoiu's  Imports  of  Wheat,  Flour,  Barley,  and  Oats,  1928 


Wheat 

Flour 

Barley 

Oats 

1928 

1928 

1928 

1928 

Imports 

Qrs. 

Sks.  (280  lbs.) 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

7.820 

18,300 

59,770 

18,805 

41,568 

1,900 

2,000 

Canada  and  United 

746.265 

779,275 

438,023 

184,341 

22,402 

5,706 

137,820 

580 

Mediterranean  and  ! 

Black  Sea . . 

272,661 

Indian  and  Eastern 

7,000 

31,950 

Australia  and  New 

67,905 

193,827 

6,324 

814 

Other  foreign  ports 

4,193 

4,916 

24,509 

20,662 

34,855 

83,558 

168,929 

Total  1928 

887,232 

1,062,841 

882,931 

553,674 

Total,  1927 

858,469 

1,259,797 

799,946 

461,399 
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Glasgow's  Imports  of  Oatmeal,  Beans,  Peas,  Maize,  and  Rye,  1928 


Oatmeal 

Beans 

Peas 

Maize 

xvye 

1  098 

1098 

1  Q98 

1  098 

I/O  ads 

(^oU  IDS. ) 

ivwts. 

uwtS. 

\jWva. 

15,600 

145 

16,800 

21,460 

2,845 

Canada  and  United 

Sf  of  P<5 

12,970 

533 

43 

89,476 

162,£»i6 

1,897 

425,718 

Mediterranean  and 

Black  Sea. 

OO,z0  / 

A.(\ 

518,527 

72,764 

Australia  and  New 

Zealand  .  . 

12,236 

Other  foreign  ports 

2,i34 

16,076 

463 

794,456 

1,322 

51,587 

7,867 

9,842 

2,311 

Total,  1928 .  .  . 

66,691 

647,957 

116,808 

1,370,406 

163,983 

Total,  1927.  .  . 

70,134 

436,517 

108,677 

1,895,806 

253,828 

Details  similar  to  the  above  are  not  available  for  Leith,  but  the  following 
figures  show  the  total  imports  of  that  port,  the  difference  between  these  figures 
and  the  direct  imports  shown  in  the  first  table  above  being  of  course  the  quan- 
tities received  coastwise  and  by  rail. 


Imports  of  Grain,  Flour,  and  Meal  into  Lcith  during  1928 


Wheat 
Qrs. 
480  lbs. 
703,543 


Barley 
Qrs. 
400  lbs. 
385,515 


Oats 
Qrs. 
320  lbs. 
72,233 


Maize 
Qrs. 
480  lbs. 
241,481 


Rye 
Qrs. 
480  lbs. 
3,026 


Other 
Grains 
Tons 
11.266 


Flour  and 
Meal 
Tons 
40,251 


TUB  GRAIN  tradp:  IN  1928 


A  well-known  authority  on  the  grain  trade  has  furnished  this  office  with 
the  following  statement: — 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  international  wheat  market  in  1928  was 
the  abundance  of  supplies.  There  were  large  quantities  carried  over  from  the 
crops  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  these  were  reinforced  by  a  good  crop 
in  Argentina  and  a  fairly  good  crop  in  Australia.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  the 
1928  crops  might  be  short,  as  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States  was  damaged 
by  frost  and  the  Indian  by  drought,  but  subsequently  the  season  favoured  the 
crops  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  that  harvest  outturn  in  North  America 
exceeded  all  previous  records,  the  European  crops  were  good  in  quantity  and 
quality  and  the  harvests  in  Argentina  and  Australia  now  being  gathered  promise 
to  be  among  the  best  over  obtained.  The  world's  surplus  supply  of  wheat  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  next  July  promises  to  exceed  requirements  by  40,000,000 
quarters  or  more,  unless  consumptive  requirements  prove  to  be  larger  than  origin- 
ally reckoned,  and  there  seems  a  good  chance  this  may  be  the  case,  for  the  crops 
of  many  countries  in  Southern  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the  Orient  were  cer- 
tainly badly  damaged  by  drought.  In  some  cases  wheat  suffered)  severely,  whilst 
in  others  maize  was  greatly  damaged,  which  latter  damage  threw  a  greater 
demand  on  wheat  for  human  and  animal  food.  The  Indian  purchases  have  been 
unusually  large,  and  some  predict  that  Australian  wheat  will  now  be  bought 
each  year,  if  prices  are  reasonable.  At  the  present  time  shipments  to  non- 
European  countries  are  assuming  real  importance,  the  weekly  quantities  running 
from  500,000  to  700,000  quarters,  and  if  such  heavy  takings  are  continued,  the 
market  will  not  remain  unaffected.  In  the  season  1923-24  similar  heavy  pur- 
chases were  made  by  ex-Europe  and  prices  advanced  fully  5s.  per  quarter 
between  autumn  and  spring.  Extreme  estimates  of  total  world  import  purchases 
for  the  season  are  as  high  as  110,000,000  quarters,  and  even  this  heavy  quantity 
can  be  furnished  without  difficulty.  The  large  crops  of  exporters  have  been 
grown  on  an  increased  acreage,  especially  in  North  America,  Argentina,  and 
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Australia,  and  the  decision  of  farmers  to  grow  more  wheat  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  success  of  the  Canadian  Pool  in  holding  up  prices  in  previous  years.  But 
the  slump  this  year  was  severe:  No.  3  Northern  Manitoba  was  quoted  around 
50s.  early  in  January  and  the  price  reached  55s.  3d.  in  March,  but  when  the 
Canadian  Pool  managers  pressed  sales  in  August  to  make  room  for  the  coming 
crop,  the  price  went  down  to  40s.,  after  which  there  was  a  rally  to  45s.  Gd.,  and 
the  price  has  since  kept  around  45s.  with  an  upward  tendency.  The  prices  men- 
tioned are  the  minimum  c.i.f.  quotations  for  the  West  Coast;  the  price  for 
Glasgow  would  be  about  3d.  more  in  each  instance. 

Flour. — The  milling  trade  this  year  has  had  a  better  tone  generally.  No 
new  mill  has  been  built  and  none  has  been  closed ;  several  mills  outside  the  dis- 
trict were  acquired  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Rank  Limited  and  Messrs.  Spillers  Limited, 
and  this  has  lessened  the  previous  severe  competition.  Mills  did  a  satisfactory 
business  before  the  slump  in  wheat  prices  occurred  in  August,  and  subsequently 
there  was  another  period  of  good  selling.  A  good  demand  for  milling  offals  and 
good  prices  for  these  products  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  trade. 

Maize. — The  year  1928  witnessed  a  continuance  of  heavy  shipment  of 
maize  and  a  big  consumption.  On  the  whole  the  market  has  been  buoyant.  Plate 
parcels  commenced  the  year  at  36s.  and  the  average  value  has  been  well  above 
that  figure;  the  highest  price  of  42?.  was  recorded  in  March  and  the  same  is 
now  current  for  February /March  shipment,  whilst  the  lowest,  34s.  9d.,  was 
quoted  in  September  and  October. 

The'  same  as  in  1927,  Argentina  was  the  main  source  of  supply;  the  ship- 
ments from  South  Africa  were  quite  moderate,  while  the  Danubian  autumn  trade 
was  practically  nil,  after  moderate  shipments  in  the  spring.  The  outstanding 
feature  of  the  international  position  is  the  re-entry  of  the  United  States  on  the 
market  as  a  seller  and'  a  shipper;  in  recent  years  shipments  from  that  country 
have  been  quite  moderate.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  the  United  State? 
will  figure  as  a  shipper  of  substantial  quantities;  this,  however,  is  not  quite 
certain,  for  although  good  sales  have  been  made,  yet  much  has  been  bought 
back  and  recently  the  crop  movement  has  been  rather  disappointing,  which, 
however,  is  ascribed  to  bad  roads  in  the  maize  belt.  The  weather  has  now 
improved,  and  the  results  of  this  as  affecting  Western  receipts  will  be  important 
— good  receipts  will  inspire  buyers  and  consumers  with  confidence,  but  small 
receipts  will  make  a  nervous  market.  Unless  there  are  good  shipments  from 
the  United  States,  there  will  certainly  be  relative  or  actual  scarcity  in  Europe, 
for  Argentine  supplies  are  running  low,  and  as  the  Danubian  crop  was  a  partial 
failure,  there  is  no  other  shipper  able  to  furnish  good  supplies  until  the  next 
Argentine  crop  is  available  in  April,  1929.  The  new  crop  is  growing  well  on  a 
larger  acreage,  but  it  is  just  entering  a  critical  stage.  Prospects  for  the  new 
crops  of  Africa  are  fair. 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  PRICES  IN  1928 
Approximate  C.I.F.  Value  Parcels  of  No.  3  Northern  Manitoba  for  Glasgow 

Shipment  in 

January  Jan.-Feb  

February  .    . .  Feb.-Mar  

March  Mch.-Apr  

April  ..  ..  ..Apr .-May  

May  May- June  

J  une  J  une-  July  

July  J  uly-Aug  

August  . .  ...  Aug.-Sept  


September 

October    . .  . .  Oct.-Nov . . 

November  .  . .  November . 

December  .  . .  December . 


First  Trading 
Day's  Price 

Highest 

per  180  lbs. 

Lowest 

50s.    6  d. 

50s.    6  d. 

49s. 

49s. 

50s.    3  d. 

48s.  3d. 

50s.    3  d. 

51s.  10id. 

50s.  3d. 

51s.    9  d. 

55s.  7id. 

51s.  9d. 

55s.    3  d. 

55s.    3  d. 

50s.  7id. 

50s.    9  d. 

50s.  10£d. 

47s.  3d. 

49s.    9  d. 

49s.    9  d. 

42s.  9d. 

43s. 

43s.    6  d. 

40s.  3d. 

41s.'  10id. 

43s.    9  d. 

41s. 

43s.    6  d. 

46s. 

43s.  6d. 

45s.  10£d. 

46s.    6  d. 

45s.  3d. 

45s.    6  d. 

45s.    9  d. 

45s.  3d. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  8,  1929. — Although  the  Irish  Free  State  entered  the  year 
1929  in  a  most  optimistic  mood  and  with  bright  hopes  for  a  continued  improve- 
ment of  conditions,  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  have  not  altogether  shown 
the  results  looked  for. 

Trade,  according  to  bankers  and  business  men,  continues  to  be  depressed, 
but  in  spite  of  that,  there  is  a  generally  optimistic  feeling  abroad.  The  agri- 
cultural industries  are  still  suffering,  and  much  depends  on  whether  the  Govern- 
ment is  successful  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  stability  and  progress  into  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  country's  activity. 

TRADE 

Trade  returns  for  January  show  a  substantial  increase  in  imports,  with  a 
comparatively  small  increase  in  exports.  Imports  for  the  month  totalled 
£4,768,193,  as  compared  with  £3,955,820  in  January,  1928,  while  exports  were 
valued  at  £3,197,655  as  against  £3,055,156.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
is  therefore  £1,570,538,  while  in  January,  1928,  it  was  £900,674.  The  chief 
increases  in  imports  during  the  month  were  in  grain  and  feeding  stuffs,  bacon 
and  hams,  fish,  spirits,  sugar  and  coal. 

BANKING 

The  final  report  of  the  banks  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1928  has  now  been 
issued.  Deposits  in  the  seven  principal  banks  totalled  £127,202,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £125,306,000  in  1927.  While  this  is  an  increase  of  £1,896,000  over 
1927,  it  is  still  less  than  either  1925  or  1926  by  £854,000  and  £127,000  respect- 
ively. The  total  of  advances  and  bills  for  the  year  was  £64,489,000,  as  against 
£65,740,000  in  1927,  £67,367,000  in  1926,  and  £68,226,000  in  1925.  Bank  notes 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1928  show  a  substantial  reduction  from  1927,  and 
have  decreased  steadily  from  £10,861,000  in  1925  to  £7,513,000  in  1928.  The 
proportion  of  deposits  used  in  advances  to  customers  was  50  •  7,  as  compared  with 
52-46  in  1927.  Dublin  bank  clearings  for  the  vear  1928  totalled  £251,630,000, 
and  for  1927,  £248,452,000. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  latest  monthly  report  on  agricultural  con- 
ditions refers  to  the  favourable  nature  o<f  the  weather  during  the  greater  part 
of  January,  which  proved  beneficial  to  catch  crops.  The  latter  are  promising 
well,  and  unless  very  severe  conditions  set  in  they  should  be  fit  for  use  earlier 
than  usual.  Winter  wheat  sown  at  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November 
made  excellent  progress.  Unfavourable  weather  in  December  kept  back  the 
brairding  of  wheat  sown  in  that  month,  and  it  is  feared  that  some  of  the  seed 
may  have  perished. 

Supplies  of  mangolds  and  turnips  are  plentiful  and  are  keeping  well,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  they  will  afford  feeding  for  stock  until  May.  Sugar  beet 
yielded  generally  about  8^  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average  sugar  content  was  17 
per  cent.  Supplies  of  hay  are  scarce.  Purchased  feeding  stuffs  are  dear,  and 
farmers  are  reducing  their  use  of  such  commodities,  substituting  home-grown 
grain  for  feeding  purposes. 

Potatoes  are  plentiful  and  in  steady  demand  for  home  consumption  with 
slight  upward  trend  in  prices,  which  during  January  ranged  from  4s.  to  6s.  8d. 
per  cwt. 
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RAILWAYS 

The  report  of  traffic  receipts  for  the  Irish  railways,  now  available,  shows 
a  heavy  decrease  for  1928.  On  the  two  main  systems  this  amounted  to  £210,943, 
as  compared  with  1927.  The  companies'  receipts  for  1928  totalled  £5,822,979, 
as  against  £6,035,699  for  the  previous  year.  For  the  past  four  years  the  net 
decrease  in  revenues  of  the  three  companies  in  operation  amounted  to  £1,442,426. 

The  rather  serious  position  in  which  the  railways  find  themselves  is 
explained,  perhaps,  by  a  return  just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  showing  the  number  of  vehicle  miles  run  by  omnibus  services  during 
the  past  year.  Within  the  Free  State  these  totalled  16,920,697  miles,  while 
cross-border  services  (into  Northern  Ireland)  covered  862,597  miles.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  Free  State  was  30,652,866,  and  the  gross 
receipts  were  £615,733.  There  are  reported  to  be  143  companies  operating  'bus 
services. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  figures  still  continue  high,  although  somewhat  lower  than 
twelve  months  ago.  According  to  Deputy  T.  N.  Dolan,  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary, since  1924  the  Government  has  spent  £369,000  in  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment; £2,586,500  in  grants  for  housing  in  Dublin;  and  £2,737,141  for  road  con- 
struction. At  present,  it  was  stated,  there  are  6,000  unemployed  in  Dublin  as 
compared  with  27,000  in  Belfast. 

GENERAL 

There  is  some  likelihood  of  a  deficit  of  nearly  £1,000,000  in  the  Free  State's 
finances  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  Taxes  generally  are  so  heavy 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Government  will  attempt  to  impose  any  new 
ones  or  increase  those  already  in  existence. 

The  Free  State's  public  services  in  the  coming  financial  year  will  cost 
£1,825,106  less  than  last  year  (1928-29),  according  to  a  White  Paper  just 
circulated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Minister's  total  net  estimate  of 
expenditure  for  1929-30  is  £21,141,430,  as  compared  with  his  net  estimate  of 
£22,966,596  for  1928-29. 

No  settlement  has  so  far  been  reached  in  the  dispute  between  the  beet 
sugar  growers  and  the  factories,  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1309  (March  2).  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  called  a  meeting  of 
the  beet  growers  and  the  operators,  with  a  view  to  arbitration,  and  there  is 
thus  a  prospect  of  settlement  in  time  for  sowing  this  year's  crop. 

COST   OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  index  remains  practically  unchanged  at  approximately 
177,  as  compared  with  previous  figures.  This  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  10 
per  cent  in  excess  of  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  price  of  gasolene  has,  during 
the  past  week,  been  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  Free  State  by  2-\d.  per 
gallon.    It  now  stands  at  Is.  6Jd.  per  gallon. 


MISREPRESENTATION  BY  A  FOREIGN  COMMISSION  AGENT 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
commission  agent,  in  soliciting  business  in  Canada,  hae  represented  himself, 
prominently  displayed  on  his  business  notepaper,  as  "  Instructed  by  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  ".  This  incident  is  being  quoted'  as  a  warning  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  against  accepting  any  such  statements 
from  foreign  importers  and  agents. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Rice  Growing  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  February  7,  1929. — Rice-growing  trials  were  intermittently  made 
in  Australia  between  1891  and  1922  with  indifferent  success,  but  in  the  latter 
year  encouraging  results  were  obtained  from  the  Murrumbidgee  Irrigation 
Area  in  New  South  Wales.  Last  year  20,000  tons  of  rice  were  produced  from 
12,055  acres.  This  year  the  acreage  under  crop  was  16,995,  from  which  it  is 
estimated  that  27,000  tons  will  be  produced.  The  approximate  average  annual 
consumption  of  rice  in  Australia  is  24,000  tons,  so  that  the  Area  is  now  in  a 
position  to  supply  the  wants  of  Australia  and  have  a  small  surplus  for  export. 

The  Tariff  Board  held  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in  1926  and  con- 
cluded that  (a)  rice  growing  in  Australia  is  a  commercial  proposition;  (b) 
sufficient  water  and  land  are  available  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  Australia; 
(c)  the  quality  of  rice  grown  compares  more  than  favourably  with  thai 
imported;  (d)  with  added  experience  and  improved  appliances,  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  yields  per  acre  could  be  improved  materially. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  53,000  acres  on  the  Murrumbidgee  Area 
suitable  for  rice  growing,  of  which  40,000  could  be  used  for  cropping  and  20,000 
for  fallowing. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Crop,  1928-29 

The  grain  trade  sectional  committee  of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recently  fixed  the  fair  average  quality  standard  for  the  New  South  Wales  crop 
for  the  season  at  63  pounds  per  imperial  bushel.  Last  season  the  f.a.q.  standard 
was  fixed  at  60^  pounds  per  bushel.  The  present  figure  is  the  highest  reached 
since  1913-14,  when  it  was  64  pounds. 

Expert  opinion  declared  that  the  samples  from  the  milling  standpoint 
were  probably  the  best  ever  seen  at  the  annual  tests.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  although  there  was  a  long  dry  spell  last  year,  rain  fell  when  it  was  most 
required.  The  harvest  weather  was  ideal,  being  dry  and  hot.  The  crop  for  the 
state  will  total  over  50,000,000  bushels,  about  one-third  of  the  probable  Aus- 
tralian total. 

Sydney  Motor  Show 

The  sixth  annual  motor  show  promoted  by  the  Motor  Traders'  Association 
of  New  South  Wales  has  just  concluded.  In  value  and  variety  of  exhibits,  in 
the  number  of  exhibitors,  and  in  public  interest,  the  show  was  an  outstanding 
event.  The  Motor  Traders'  Association  now  has  more  than  1,000  members, 
who  represent  different  sections  of  the  motor  and  allied  trades.  Last  year  the 
exhibits  covered  90,000  square  feet  of  space;  this  year  the  committee  allotted 
110,000  square  feet.  The  exhibits  were  valued  at  approximately  £1,000,000. 
Several  interesting  exhibits  of  the  small  utility  car  of  about  7  h.p.  were  on 
view  and  attracted  much  attention. 

Liquor  Referendum  in  New  South  Wales 

The  following  figures  have  just  been  published  regarding  the  vote  taken 
last  year  when  the  question  "  Are  you  in  favour  of  prohibition  with  compen- 
sation?" was  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
Voting  was  compulsory.  For  the  affirmative  the  vote  totalled  357,684;  for 
the  negative,  896,752;  and  informal,  13,683.  The  percentage  of  males  who 
voted  was  87-78  and  of  females  88-66,  or  an  average  of  88-21  per  cent  of  the 
electors  enrolled. 
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Motor  Vehicle  Statistics  in  New  South  Wales 

Figures  have  just  been  issued  showing  the  growth  of  the  motor  car  industry 
in  New  South  Wales.  At  the  end  of  1928  there  was  one  motor  vehicle  to  every 
10-6  residents  in  the  state,  compared  with  one  to  12  at  the  end  of  1927.  About 
every  sixth  adult  in  the  state  was  an  owner,  and  every  eighth  resident,  or  about 
every  fifth  adult,  was  a  licensed  driver  or  motor  cycle  rider.  Taking  cars 
exclusively,  there  was  one  registration  to  every  15-7  residents,  or  one  to  every 
nine  adults. 

Following  is  a  comparison  for  the  last  three  years: — 

1926  1927  1928 

Vehicles   157,510  193,897  229,219 

Licensed  drivers  and  riders   215,908  258,842  303,488 

The  number  of  additional  vehicles  registered  during  last  year  was  1,065 
less  than  the  increase  in  1927,  the  additions  being:  1927,  36,387;  1928,  35,322. 
Registration  in  the  respective  classes  during  1928  compared  with  1927  were: — 

1927  1928 

Cars   129,935  155,403 

Lorries   30,517  37,130 

Cycles   28,054  30,882 

Traders'  cars   1,671  1,796 

Traders'  cycles   132  144 

Cabs   997  1,173 

Vans   2,016  2,126 

Buses   525  565 


FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GRENADA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  4,  1929. — The  economic  condition  of  the  colony  of 
Grenada  has  during  the  past  three  years  shown  steady  improvement,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  increase  in  the  market  price  of  the  colony's  two  principal 
products,  nutmegs  and  mace,  are  now  stabilized.  While  during  the  past  two 
years  there  have  been  variations  in  price,  these  have  not  affected  materially 
the  average. 

The  f.o.b.  prices  obtained  by  exporters  of  nutmegs  during  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1928,  averaged  89s.  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  as  compared 
with  86s.  8d.  for  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year,  while  mace  during  a 
similar  period  fetched  311s.  and  326s.  per  cwt.  Compared  with  pre-war  prices, 
when  the  average  rate  for  nutmegs  over  a  like  period  in  1913  was  35s.  per 
cwt.  and  of  mace  152s.  per  cwt.,  the  present  situation  is  striking,  and  in  both 
cases  the  crops  have  increased  in  volume  by  more  than  40  per  cent  since  that 
year. 

The  continued  favourable  markets  for  the  principal  erops  of  the  colony — 
which  were  valued  at  £376,106  as  compared  with  £409,636  in  1927 — have 
resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  imported  commodities.  Up  to  September 
30,  1928,  imports  were  valued  at  £334,067  as  against  £313,150  for  the  same 
period  in  the  preceding  year. 

Revenue  during  the  same  periods  amounted  to  £110,169  and  £109,130 
respectively.  It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  up  to  December  31,  1928,  would 
amount  to  approximately  £150,300,  and  expenditure  to  £134,200. 

The  principal  items  imported  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 
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1927  1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

A    O  f\  A  flAO 

4,304,203 

£35,771 

1  O/l   1  OO 

lo4,loo 

POO  lTft 

£33,179 

Cotton  piece  goods 

930,240 

23,043 

799,662 

20,974 

888,035 

11,020 

745,598 

11,714 

Sugar,  unrefined  .  . 

"i  nil  cro O 

1,213,523 

1  A  07/1 

lU,o/ 4 

IRQ  OO/l 

k  no  i 
O,0ol 

1,115,851 

o,ol  £ 

i,ooo,yy  1 

11,010 

gals. 

74,744 

cr  OOA 

0,oo0 

/  0,000 

ft  1  £}A 

0,100 

Boots,  etc  

.   .  .doz. 

prs. 

2,139 

5,703 

2,154 

6,161 

lbs. 

206,718 

4,857 

OA  1    OO  A 

201, oo4 

4,161 

lbs. 

144,130 

4,044 

144,721 

4,136 

.lbs. 

332,067 

3,382 

371,847 

.  3,727 

9,213 

2,917 

9,733 

2,930 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 

38,201 

1,690 

38,403 

1,441 

Lumber,  wood  and 

timber  . 

1,045,087 

iu,  /oy 

1  D,Z  1  y 

263,243 

4,406 

339,992 

5,490 

Hats  

2,053 

2,906 

4,026 

6,276 

Electrical  goods  . . 

1,058 

2,876 

5,654 

6,395 

51 

6,612 

47 

5,455 

There  were  hopes  that  import  duties  on  sugar  and  flour  would  be  reduced 
during  the  present  year,  but  in  view  of  heavy  expenditures  which  must  be 
made  on  public  works,  the  financial  condition  of  the  colony  makes  reductions 
impracticable. 


FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  THE  NETHERLANDS   IN  1928 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  February  26,  1929. — The  past  year  has  been  a  favourable  one 
as  far  as  the  foreign,  trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  concerned,  an  aggregate  of 
4,670,100,000  fl.  having  been  reached,  which,  in  addition  to  being  222,500,000  fl. 
in  excess  of  the  1927  figure,  is  also  above  the  high  level  reached  in  1925.  During 
the  period  from  1925  to  1928  the  values  of  the  exports  and  imports  in  millions 
of  guilders  were  as  follows: — 


1925  1926  1927  1928 

In  millions  of  Guilders 

Imports   2,455.0  2,441.9  2,548.9  2,683.9 

Exports   1,807.7  1,749.2  1,899.7  1,986.2 


Adverse  balance   647.3  692.7  649.2  697.7 


As  a  lending  country  the  trade  balance  of  the  Netherlands  is  consistently 
unfavourable,  the  deficit  being  made  up  by  the  exportation  of  services  and  ship- 
ping. 

The  value  of  imports  shows  a  tendency  steadily  to  increase,  as  also  do 
exports,  although  with  the  exception  of  1926  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been 
greater  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  In  1925  exports  equalled  73-6  per 
cent  of  the  imports  but  dropped  to  71-2  in  1926.  In  1927  the  figure  was  74-6; 
in  1928,  74. 

Excluding  precious  metals,  the  weight  in  metric  tons  of  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Holland  during  the  past  five  years  is  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 

Year  Metric  tons  Metric  tons 

1924   22,654,036  10,125,067 

1925   25,398,193  12,336,338 

1926   28,347,142  15,822,354 

1927   28,618,769  14,338,018 

1928   29,820,840  15,725,219 
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The  foreign  trade  of  Holland  in  thousands  of  guilders  and  by  main  groups 
of  commodities  has  during  the  past  two  years  been  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

1927  1928  1927  1928 
In  thousands  of  Guilders 

Animals  and  animal  products        97.340  '96,342  532,413  524,670 

Vegetable   products                      670,356  691,417  251,279  279,216 

Minerals,  metals,  etc                    454,330  496,132  171,048  185,261 

Flour  and  flour  products..  ..        54,684  56,402  54,993  51,188 

Chemical  products                         63,806  66,867  51,454  52,370 

Oil,  naval  stores,  etc                    168,743  148.862  182,718  173,518 

Wood   and   wood   products..       156,688  159,860  14,701  17,019 

Hides,  skins  and  leathers   ..        68,188  82,814  64,014  68,230 

Yarns,  cordage,  textiles,  etc.      292.848  307,600  216,130  236,013 

Earthenware,  etc.    ..    ..    ..        22,630  22,343  11,453  12,775 

Glass                                            14,956  17,671  7,294  7,653 

Paper                                           37,771  40.598  43,732  47,097 

Foodstuffs  and  luxury  articles       179,527  181,194  150,311  129,786 
Carriages,   vessels   and  aero- 
planes                                    59,671  70,904  45,144  64,886 

All  other  goods                          207,420  244,888  103,027  136,503 

Total   2,548,856       2,683,892       1,899,711  1,986,185 

Precious  metals   27,114  42,420  42,555  8,515 

Grand  total   2,575,970       2,726,312       1,942,266  1,994,700 

A  detailed  study  of  the  foreign  trade  statistics  shows  that  there  is  on  the 
whole  a  fairly  sharp  contrast  between  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  the 
country.  The  backbone  of  the  export  trade  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  classes 
of  agricultural  products.  Among  the  most  outstanding  of  these  are  cheese, 
dairy  products,  bulbs,  nursery  stock,  and  meat.  Others  of  less  importance  are 
potatoes,  potato  flour,  seeds,  fresh  vegetables,  and  cut  flowers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Netherlands  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
other  agricultural  products,  chief  among  which  are  coarse  grains,  and  a  dearth 
of  forests  necessitates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  lumber  requirements  must  be 
imported.  Additional  imports  in  general  consist  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  which  are  not  produced  at  home. 

While  the  Netherlands  is  not  primarily  a  manufacturing  country,  there  are 
a  limited  number  of  industries  which  operate  on  a  large  scale  and  whose  pro- 
ducts enter  into  the  country's  foreign  trade.  These  include  artificial  silk  yarns, 
glow  lamps,  textiles,  margarine,  spirits,  and  iron  and  steel  products. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

Approximately  70  per  cent  of  Holland's  foreign  trade  is  with  six  countries. 
These  are  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

Germany  comes  first  as  Holland's  best  customer  and  the  country  from 
whence  comes  the  largest  volume  of  imports.  Trade  between  the  two  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  geographical  proximity:  the  Netherlands  is  treated  by  many 
German  exporters  as  a  corner  of  the  domestic  market  which  is  covered  regu- 
larly by  their  travellers.  In  1928,  out  of  Holland's  total  imports,  which  were 
valued  at  2,683,892,000  fl.,  Germany's  share  was  730,247,932  fl.,  while  exports 
to  Germany  amounted  to  468,703,827  fl.  out  of  a  total  of  1,986,185,000  fl.  Both 
imports  and  exports  showed  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1927,  having  risen 
from  6547335,691  fl.  and  466,274,172  fl.  respectively. 

The  principal  German  products  imported,  together  with  their  value  in 
thousands  of  guilders,  are  as  follows:  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof 
(99,359) ;  coal,  coke,  and  briquettes  (89,725) ;  machine  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  power  equipment,  and  hand  tools  (82,753) ;    saltpetre  and  artificial 
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fertilizer  (42,359) ;  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and  textiles  (41,082) ;  clothing  and  fur 
goods  (38,689);  paper  and  paper  ware  (21,219);  vegetable  oils  (18,162); 
chemical  products  (18,082).  Other  commodities  which  are  of  German  origin 
and  are  imported  into  Holland  in  quantities  are  yarns,  copper  and  brass  work, 
instruments,  feedstuff's,  and  stone  and  cement. 

Turning  to  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Germany,  butter  comes  at  the 
head  of  the  list  with  71,097,201  fl.  The  other  more  important  products  with  their 
values  in  thousands  of  guilders  are:  fresh  vegetables  (42,632) ;  eggs  and  egg 
products  (40,600);  cheese  (35,677);  fresh  meat,  etc.  (15,371);  coal,  coke,  and 
briquettes  (14,763).  Additional  exports  include  bulbs,  nursery  stock,  fish,  hides 
and  skins,  coffee,  and  yarns. 

TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

During  the  period  under  review  imports  from  Belgium  were  represented  by 
300,014,370  fl.  and  exports  by  172,102,354  fl.,  in  comparison  with  267,436,829 
and  154,775,827  fl.  respectively  in  1927.  The  principal  imports  from  Belgium 
are'  iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  hides  and  skins,  dry  goods,  fabrics  and 
textiles,  lime,  trass,  cement  and  chalk,  and  bicycle  and  bicycle  parts.  The  lead- 
ing exports  to  Belgium  are  cheese,  coal,  coke  and  briquettes,  and  vegetable  oils. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  262,021,425  fl.  in  1927  to 
272,632,569  fl.  in  1928,  and  during  the  same  period  exports  fell  from  457,698,822 
to  431,960,050  fl.  In  general  terms,  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Kingdom  consists  of  an  exchange  of  foodstuffs  for  manufactured  goods,  among 
which  textile  products  and  clothing  predominate.  The  principal  articles  pur- 
chased by  Holland  with  their  values  in  thousands  of  guilders  are:  wool  (10,164)  ; 
coal,  coke  and  briquettes  (18,732) ;  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof  (8,715) ; 
tinware  and  tinplate  (10,617) ;  yarns  (37,758) ;  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and  textiles 
(38,940) ;  and  machine  tools,  agricultural  implements,  power  equipment,  and 
hand  tools  (25,989). 

The  leading  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  the  United  Kingdom  together 
with  their  values  in  thousands  of  guilders  are:  smoked  or  cured  meat  (52,693) ; 
margarine  (37,366) ;  milk,  milk  products,  and  casein  (35,003) ;  fresh  vegetables 
(18,088);  bulbs  (20,027);  vegetable  oils  (23,608);  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and 
textiles  (24,460);  paper  and  paper  ware  (21,276);  and  sugar  (15,579).  All  of 
these  with  the  exception  of  margarine,  sugar,  and  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and  tex- 
tiles show  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1927.  Regarding  British  exports  to 
Holland,  in  comparison  with  1927  there  has  been  an  increase  in  wool  and  a 
decrease  in  coal  and  coke,  while  the  figures  for  yarns  and  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and 
textiles  have  remained  stationary. 

TRADE  WITH  FRANCE 

Trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  France  has  shown  a  slight  decrease 
compared  with  1927  in  regard  to  both  imports  and  exports,  the  former  having 
fallen  from  124,671,617  fl.  to  121,862,132  fl.,  and  the  latter  from  130,005,883  fl. 
to  122,520,628  fl.  Coal  and  coke  is  the  principal  product  exported  to  France, 
while  the  leading  imports  are  yarns  and  textile  goods.  None  of  these  move  in 
great  volume,  however,  and  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  by  the 
exchange  of  small  quantities  of  many  products  rather  than  large  quantities  of 
a  few. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  colonies  has, 
since  the  war  in  particular,  been  suffering  from  competition  from  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  other  European  countries,  and  owing  to  the  importance  of 
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colonial  trade  to  Holland  this  has  been  causing  some  disquietude.  Hence  an 
increase  in  exports  from  136,382,272  fl.  in  1927  to  182,114,754  fl.  in  1928  has 
been  noted  with  favour. 

The  Netherlands  colonies  have  always  been  the  best  market  for  Dutch 
manufactured  goods  and  the  textile  industry  is  dependent  on  them  for  its  pro- 
sperity. In  1913  more  than  28  per  cent  of  the  textile  imports  of  the  colonies 
came  from  Holland,  but  by  1927  this  had  declined  to  5  per  cent,  while  during 
the  same  period  imports  of  textiles  from  Japan  rose  from  practically  nothing  to 
42  per  cent  of  the  total.  Despite  this  falling  off,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  Dutch 
textile  production  is  still  going  to  the  East  Indies. 

Japanese  competition  has  also  been  particularly  severe  in  the  glass  and 
porcelain  industries,  in  the  face  of  which  Holland's  share  of  the  trade  in  these 
products  has  decreased  from  54  per  cent  to  4£  per  cent  between  1913  and  1927. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  leading  exporting  countries 
with  reference  to  the  imports  of  the  Netherlands  Indies: — 


In  1928  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  all  the  more  important  classes 
of  goods  imported  from  Holland.  Vehicles  and  aeroplanes  greatly  increased, 
rising  from  10,876,000  fl.  in  1927  to  12,141,000  fl.;  iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 
tures thereof  from  7,265,000  fl.  to  11,569,000  fl.;  and  dry  goods,  fabrics,  and  tex- 
tiles from  50,708,000  fl.  to  59,830,000  fl.;  while  the  figures  for  machinery  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  which  are  also  large  items,  are  appreciably  larger  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  principal  imports  into  Holland  from  the  Dutch  colonies  are  tropical 
products,  chief  among  which  are  copra,  coffee,  tea,  and  tobacco.  The  total 
imports  in  1928  were  valued  at  140,636.290  fl.  compared  with  116,897,237  fl.  in 
1927. 


Commercial  intercourse  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  is 
characterized  by  the  heavy  balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  country.  During 
the  past  year  imports  of  American  goods  were  worth  285,880,710  fl.,  while  Dutch 
goods  sold  in  the  United  States  came  to  69,025,987  fl.  In  1927  these  figures  were 
respectively  278,456,992  and  100,996,888  fl.  The  United  States  thus  follows 
Germany  and  Belgium  as  a  source  of  supply  to  the  Netherlands,  although  as 
a  buyer  of  Dutch  products  the  position  occupied  is  very  much  lower. 

American  goods  sold  in  Holland  cover  an  extremely  wide  range.  These 
include  not  only  raw  materials  but  many  manufactured  articles.  Raw  cotton 
is  the  most  important  single  item,  followed  by  flour,  feeding  stuffs,  and  auto- 
mobiles. The  following  table  shows  weight  and  value  of  the  principal  products 
imported  into  Holland  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years: — 


Countries 

Holland  

United  Kingdom  

Belgium  

Germany  

France  

Italy  and  Switzerland 

United  States  

Japan  


Increase 
1912  1926         Per  cent 

In  millions  of  guilders 


145  152  4.8 

77  107  39 

6  12  100 
29  78  169 

3  9  200 

5  28  460 

9  74  720 

7  82  1,070 


TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Imports 


1927 

Tons 


1,000  Fl 


Tons 


1928 


1,000  Fl. 


Animal  fats 


28,147 
230,421 
6.541 
31,994 
64.010 


14,858 
33,045 
587 
3.931 
7,079 


18,703 
125.512 
108,451 
22,045 
94,490 


9,947 
15,724 
11.893 

2,846 
10.404 


Wheat 
Maize. 
Rye. . 


Barley 
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Imports  into  Holland  from  the  United  States. — Con. 

1927  1928 

Tons           1,000  Fl.  Tons  1,000  FL 

Seeds   301  202  316  182 

Raw  cotton   35,439  35,008  34,582  40,715 

Cattle  feed   166.368  20,137  149,210  19,877 

Wheat  flour   137,080  25,829  122,236  22,224 

Petroleum   176,364  13,989  169,106  11,217 

Benzine   135.516  15,627  125,686  13,709 

Wood  for  carpentry   77,195  6,739  79,047  6,466 

Hides  and  skins   2,015  1.908  863  1,263 

Unmanufactured  tobacco. .   ..  11,951  11,473  11,510  11,922 

Vehicles   7,887  11,030  11.821  16,060 

Implements   3,949  7,183  4,360  8,015 

Manufactures    of  caoutchouc 

and  rubber   1,537  3,992  1,807  4,436 

Total  all  products   1,436,525         278,457       1,387,041  285,881 

Bulbs  account  for  almost  an  eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  exports  to 
the  United  States  with  a  value  of  9,061,226  fl.  The  other  leading  commodities 
bought  by  the  United  States  are  seeds,  chemical  products,  hides  and  skins,  leather, 
and  cocoa, 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS 

The  year  1928  saw  a  sharp  increase  in  the  value  of  Canadian  products 
shipped  to  the  Netherlands.  In  1927  the  total  was  $27,31.1,223  compared  with 
$48,430,287  during  the  period  under  review.  This  is  a  rise  of  over  90  per  cent, 
and  places  Holland  third  in  line  among  Canada's  customers  in  comparison  with 
fifth  position  in  the  preceding  year.  Canadian  exports  to  the  Netherlands  are 
now  in  excess  of  the  combined  exports  to  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  they  are  considerably  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  total  exports  to  the 
South  American  continent. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  value  in  thousands  of  dollars  of  Canadian 
exports  to  the  Dominion's  five  leading  customers  during  the  past  three  years  is 

as  follows:—  1926  1927  1928 

United  States   $465,206  $474,577  $492,541 

United  Kingdom   459,236  409,552  446,137 

Netherlands   25,987  27,311  48,430 

Germany   30,706  40,181  45,626 

Japan   37,684  29,629  38,675 

Detailed  trade  statistics  giving  the  movement  of  the  different  commodities 
to  Holland  will  not  be  available  for  some  months,  but  from  the  evidence  which 
is  at  present  obtainable  it  is  apparent  that  increased  exports  of  a  wide  range 
of  products  is  responsible  for  the  sharp  rise  in  Canadian  exports  to  this  country. 
Chief  among  the  commodities  affected  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flour,  while 
others  of  lesser  importance  include  fresh  apples,  live  animals,  fish  meal,  and 
certain  ores  and  minerals.  With  the  exception  of  oats,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
noteworthy  decreases. 

In  dealing  with  Canadian  trade  with  Holland  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Canadian  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  common  with  London, 
Antwerp,  and  Hamburg,  there  is  a  big  entrepot  and  transit  trade  at  Rotterdam, 
and  part  of  the  goods  consigned  to  this  port  are  transhipped  up  the  Rhine  to 
Germany  and  Switzerland  and  also  re-exported  to  other  parts  of  Europe  and  to 
the  Netherlands  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Canadian  goods  arrive 
indirectly  via  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  indirect  trading,  but  were  it 
known  it  would  make  an  appreciable  alteration  in  the  statistics  showing  Cana- 
dian trade  with  Europe.  Another  factor  in  this  connection,  and  one  which  is 
equally  important,  is  the  consideration  of  Canadian  products  which  are  shipped 
to  the  Netherlands  via  United  States  ports,  and  conversely  the  American  grain 
which  is  shipped  to  Rotterdam  through  the  port  of  Montreal. 
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While  the  above  remarks  show  the  inaccuracy  of  trade  figures,  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  importance  of  Holland  as  an  importer  of  Canadian  goods,  but 
illustrate  it  as  a  basing  point  from  which  products  are  re-exported  to  other 
countries.  The  principal  products  exported  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands 
are  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials,  together  with  smaller  quantities  of  many 
different  semi-manufactured  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commodities  which  are  given  in  the  pre- 
liminary Dutch  statistics  as  having  been  imported  from  Canada  during  1928. 
Comparative  figures  for  1927  are  also  given: — 

1927  1928 


Metric  tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Metric  tons 

1,000  Fl 

Oil  

455 

152 

1 

'  26 

2 

89 

Talc  and  technical  fats.. 

295 

151 

195 

101 

423 

141 

306 

97 

2,170 

447 

Wheat  

138.562 

19,039 

195,285 

24,165 

Rye  

44.579 

5,265 

28,971 

3,622 

68.506 

7,898 

128,811 

12,549 

Oats  

18,497 

2,025 

30,730 

3,576 

28 

41 

3.424 

453 

2,i46 

'366 

Feeding  stuffs,  n.os  

422 

86 

1,479 

418 

3.i60 

'840 

374 

106 

Wheat  flour  

2,028 

392 

13.791 

2,389 

374 

106 

84 

'  28 

158 

89 

'  89 

'  *50 

90 

18 

"53 

"36 

IMPORTS  INTO  CANADA  FROM  HOLLAND 

The  value  of  Dutch  goods  imported  into  Canada  in  1928  was  $8,982,262, 
in  comparison  with  $8,408,681  during  the  preceding  year  and  $7,711,855  in  1926. 
Although  the  increases  are  in  each  case  small,  they  are  a  healthy  sign. 

More  particulars  are  available  in  the  Dutch  trade  returns  regarding  imports 
into  Canada  than  exports  from  Canada  to  Holland,  and  the  commodities  enter- 
ing into  the  trade  are  enumerated  in  some  detail.  The  most  important  are 
flower  bulbs,  paints,  cocoa  butter,  artificial  silk  and  other  yarns.  The  weights 
and  values  of  these,  in  thousands  of  guilders,  as  well  as  the  other  leading  articles 
are: — 


Metric 

Metric 

tons 

1,000  Fl. 

tons 

1,000  Fl, 

Herrings  

601 

134 

Cordage . 

134 

103 

Strawberry   pulp    . . 

219 

117 

Fabrics, 

dyed   .  .  . 

39 

133 

Bulbs  

1,777 

1,773 

Fabrics, 

buckskin  . 

14 

169 

968 

511 

Fabrics, 

other  . .  . 

49 

364 

1,002 

217 

Velvet  , 

41 

152 

Potato  flour  

1,618 

278 

13 

134 

Chemical  products  . 

599 

166 

Cocoa .  . 

620 

176 

Paints  and  colours .  . 

4,732 

1,109 

Gin  , 

658 

642 

Cocoa   butter    . . 

1,271 

2,170 

Motors . 

119 

159 

Artificial  silk  yarns. 

711 

2,799 

Pictures . 

6 

117 

5,995 

3,729 

Other  products  mentioned,  but  with  a  value  of  less  than  100,000  guilders, 
are  white  beans,  moonseed,  caraway  seed,  canary  seed,  yellow  mustard  seed, 
clover  seed,  pickled  cucumbers,  straw  husks,  iron  and  steel  products,  copper  and 
bronze  ware,  articles  of  lead,  dextrine,  woven  fabrics,  lace,  ribbons,  dry  goods, 
glassware,  glass  tiles,  strawboard,  and  chocolate. 
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CONDENSED  AND  POWDERED  MILK  IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  February  12,  1929. — Dairying  is  more  or  less  a  new  industry  in 
Japan.  The  use  of  milk  is  naturally  limited  to  a  small  number  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  generally  in  the  fresh  state.  Comparatively  little  is  used  in  cooking; 
through  an  intensive  selling  campaign  and  a  great  deal  of  advertising  a  steadily 
growing  demand  has  been  created  for  both  condensed  and  powdered  milk. 

Condensed  milk  was  first  produced  in  Japan  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  and  it  was  of  rather  a  poor  quality.  At  present  there 
are  twelve  concerns  in  Japan  producing  condensed  milk,  and  quite  recently  the 
Nestle  and  Anglo-Swiss  condensed  milk  company  (producers  of  "Eagle"  brand 
milk  and  of  "Lactogen"  powdered  milk)  effected  a  merger  with  the  Dai  Nippon 
condensed  milk  manufacturing  company.  This  is  the  only  foreign  concern 
interested  in  its  manufacture  in  Japan.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  modern  fac- 
tory in  the  Hokkaido  district  and  market  the  products  under  the  trade  name  of 
the  Nestle  concern.  "  Eagle  "  brand  milk  is  well  thought  of  on  this  market,  is 
extensively  advertised,  and  is  sold  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  brand. 

Previous  to  the  Great  War,  foreign  condensed  milk  was  supplying  about  65 
per  cent  of  requirements,  but  during  the  years  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
supplies  from  foreign  sources  the  local  industry  expanded  and  was  furnishing 
around  80  per  cent  of  demand.  In  1919  over  9,000,000  pounds  of  condensed 
milk  were  made  in  Japan,  and  5,500,000  pounds  were  imported.  Since  1920 
improvements  have  taken  place  in  domestic  methods  of  production,  and  the 
Japanese  product  is  now  of  a  very  good  quality  and  compares  favourably  with 
some  imported  brands,  although  sold  at  a  considerably  lower  price.  From  time 
to  time  there  has  been  considerable  agitation  to  have  the  import  duty  increased. 
This  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Japan  Condensed  Milk  Association,  a  combine 
comprising  all  the  larger  condensed  milk  producing  firms  in  the  country.  From 
this  association,  it  is  reported,  the  newly  mergered  Dai  Nippon  company  and  the 
Nestle  concern  have  been  excluded. 

Statistics  of  production  are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  following  figures  have 
been  secured  from  a  reliable  source,  and  may  be  taken  as  approximately  the 
production  in  domestic  factories  as  well  as  the  imports  and  consumption: — 

Consumption 

Condensed  Milk  Powdered  Milk  Condensed 

Year                         Produced  Japan  Produced  Japan  Imports  Milk  in  Japan 

Kin  Kin  Kin  Kin 

1925                              13.921,263  ....  7,071,725  20.992,818 

1926                              14,487,862  1,174,455  7,231,109  18,131,556 

1927                              15,641,998  1,396,864  7,189,535  22,831,522 

1  Kin=lJ  pounds. 


In  the  Japanese  returns  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  are  included  under 
the  one' heading,  but  the  sales  of  the  latter  are  not  large,  the  preference  being  for 
the  sugared  variety  or  condensed  milk.  During  1928  the  imports  of  condensed 
milk,  including  evaporated,  are  shown  as  6,358,602  kin  valued  at  2,323,505  yen, 
a  decrease  of  428,987  kin  from  the  previous  year. 


POWDERED  MILK 


Powdered  milk  was  only  introduced  into  Japan  within  the  last  ten  years, 
but  through  consistent  and  appropriate  advertising  has  become  well  known,  and 
is  a  serious  competitor  of  the  older  established  tinned  milk.  Domestic  produc- 
tion has  shown  a  considerable  advance  from  year  to  year;   and  during  1928 
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foreign  "  dried  "  milk  to  the  extent  of  1,339,235  kin  was  brought  in,  as  compared 
to  1,259,920  kin  during  the  previous  year.  Possibly  the  best-known  brand  on 
this  market  is  "  Klim,"  which  is  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  of  various 
sizes,  and  may  be  obtained  in  almost  all  stores,  regardless  of  their  size,  handling 
provisions.  In  addition  to  the  shipments  made  in  small  tins,  there  is  a  small 
movement  of  powdered  milk  in  bulk  which  is  repacked  into  tins  on  arrival.  It 
is  understood  that,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  full  cream  powdered  milk  so 
handled  is  not  of  the  same  quality  as  that  imported  in  small  containers,  especi- 
ally if  it  has  been  held  for  any  length  of  time. 

Condensed  milk  is  used  largely  in  the  feeding  of  infants,  and  while  powdered 
milk  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  same  purpose,  it  has  not  had  such  a  large 
sale.  Powdered  milk  shipped  to  this  market  should  have  explicit  mixing  instruc- 
tions in  both  English  and  Japanese'  put  inside  the  container,  as  well  as  on  the 
label.  Otherwise  the  consumer  may  obtain  lumpy  and  unsatisfactory  results, 
and  become  prejudiced  in  favour  of  some  other  brand,  or  return  to  the  con- 
densed article. 

TARIFF 

The  Japanese  tariff  on  condensed  milk,  dried,  is  13.40  yen  ($6)  per  100  kin 
(133^  pounds),  including  receptacles.  This  rate  applies  to  desiccated  milk, 
lactogen,  glaxo,  and  powdered  skimmed  milk.  On  "  other  kinds  "  of  condensed 
milk  the  rate  is  8.30  yen  ($3.75)  per  100  kin. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  that  no  condensed,  evaporated,  or 
powdered  milk  was  exported  to  Japan  during  the  year  1928,  although  previous 
to  1926  two  well-known  Canadian  brands  had  been  offered  in  a  limited  way. 
The  disappearance  of  these  brands  is  probably  due  to  keen  competition  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  were  not  prepared  to  do  the  necessary 
advertising.  Reference  to  the  returns  shows  that  in  1924  condensed  and  eva- 
porated milk  were  purchased  in  Canada  to  the  value  of  $77,417,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  In  explanation  of  the  changed  situation,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  control  of  a  series  of  factories  in  Canada  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  large  foreign  company,  and  from  time  to  time  shipments  are 
made  from  their  Canadian  plants  to  this  market. 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  Canadian  powdered 
milk,  due  largely  to  the  reluctance  of  Canadian  producers  to  embark  on  the 
required  advertising  campaign.  The  result  has  been  that  two  well-known 
foreign  brands  have  now  become  firmly  established,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  a  new  milk  unless  a  consistent  sales  policy  is  inaugurated,  and  the 
Canadian  firm  is  prepared  to  assist  in  intensive  advertising. 

At  the  time  of  writing  no  excellent  tinned  cream  is  being  offered  on  this 
market.  As  the  price  of  fresh  cream  is  extremely  high,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
any  Canadian  firm  in  a  position  to  supply  a  good  table  or  whipping  cream, 
minus  a  "  tinned  "  taste,  should  be  able  to  establish  their  brand  and  do  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  business.  The  demand  would  be  for  small  tins,  and  in 
making  shipments  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  contents  of  the  cases  are 
not  subjected  to  either  extreme  heat  or  cold,  as  this  may  cause  the  cream  to 
curdle  in  the  tins,  and  consequently  it  would  arrive  in  a  condition  not  fit  for 
human  consumption. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  ARGENTINA 

0.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  Argentine  gold  peso  (100  centavos)  equals  96  Canadian  cents;  one  Argentine 
paper  peso  (100  centavos)  equals  42.2  Canadian  cents.] 

Buenos  Aires,  February  6,  1929. — The  consumption  of  cigarettes  per  capita 
in  Argentina  is  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Figures  run  in  the  neighbourhood  of  40,000,000  packets  per  month,  giving  a  rough 
per  capita  estimate  of  four  packets  per  person  per  month.  This  unusually  high 
consumption  of  cigarettes  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  seldom, 
if  ever,  smokes  a  pipe.  His  taste  for  cigarettes  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  fore- 
fathers, the  Southern  Europeans,  who  have  been  consumers  of  black  cigarettes 
for  centuries.  The  difference  between  the  taste  of  black  cigarettes  and  the  Vir- 
ginia varieties  is  quite  marked,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  of  the  former 
is  fermented  while  the  leaf  of  the  latter  is  not.  The  Argentines  have  been  quite 
decided  in  their  preference  for  black  -cigarettes,  but  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  Virginian  brands  by  importers  has  created  an  impression,  and  it  is  now 
reported  that  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  Buenos  Aires  contemplates  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  Virginian  cigarette  in  the  country. 

The  sale  of  cheap  cigarettes  in  Argentina  is  enormous.  Between  20  and  30 
per  cent  are  cigarettes  costing  10  centavos  paper  per  packet  of  twelve.  With 
the  peso  at  42  Canadian  cents,  the  cost  of  these  works  out  at  4  Canadian  cents. 
The  tobacco  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  cigarettes  is  grown  in  the 
country  ;  although  it  is  considered  to  be  crude  in  taste,  the  cost  per  kilogram  is 
considerably  less  than  any  of  the  imported  varieties. 

In  1927  the  tobacco  harvest  in  Argentina  amounted  to  5,751,168  kilograms, 
with  provincial  origins  as  follows  (in  kilograms):  Salta,  962,394;  Tucuman, 
4,752;  Misiones,  2,218,447;  Corrientes,  2,552,825;  other  provinces,  12,750. 

The  following  notes  are  made  with  regard  to  the  types  and  success  of  the 
harvest  in  the  various  provinces: — 

Province  of  Salta  (harvest  of  962,394  kg.  in  1927) . — Tobacco  grown  in  this 
province  is  known  as  Salteno  and  is  much  the  same  colour  as  Red  Burley.  It 
differs  from  Red  Burley,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  coarse  stem.  Salteno 
tobacco  is  sun  and  air  cured  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  mildest  tobacco  grown  in 
Argentina.  According  to  one  critic,  this  tobacco  suffers  from  being  carelessly 
and  badly  handled  in  the  field.  It  is  used  by  small  manufacturers  as  a  substitute 
for  Virginia  and  Burley. 

Province  of  Tucuman  (harvest  of  4,752  kilos  in  1927). — Experiments  made 
by  private  enterprise  and  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  had  little  or  no  results  in  this  province. 

Province  of  Misiones  (harvest  of  2,218,447  kilos  in  1927). — This  province 
produces  a  very  strong  but  good  manufacturing  type  of  tobacco.  The  excessive 
strength  which  prohibits  this  tobacco  from  most  uses  is  due  to  the  very  rich  soil. 
It  is  intimated,  however,  by  those  who  should  know,  that  by  careful  cultivation 
this  fault  will  probably  to  a  considerable  extent  be  overcome.  Misiones  tobacco 
resembles  Kentucky  fired,  but  it  is  air  cured.  It  is  used  for  cheap  cigarettes  and 
pipe  mixtures.  The  production  of  tobacco  should  increase  in  this  province  since 
new  colonists  coming  in  generally  take  up  its  cultivation. 

Province  of  Corrientes  (harvest  of  2,552,825  kilos  in  1927). — Correntino 
tobacco  is  considered  to  have  the  best  taste  of  all  Argentine  tobaccos ;  it  is  not, 
however,  a  good  manufacturing  tobacco  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  short  and 
inclined  to  be  dirty.  Correntino  tobacco  is  air  cured  and  is  of  rather  a  darkish 
colour. 
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Other  Provinces. — Under  the  heading  "  Other  Provinces  ",  the  production  of 
tobacco  in  1927  was  12,750  kilos.  The  majority  of  this  is  probably  grown  in 
Cordoba;  experiments  made  in  this  province  with  Bahia  and  Havana  have  had 
little  or  no  success. 

PRICES  PAID  FOR  DOMESTIC  TOBACCOS 

The  price  paid  to  the  Argentine  farmer  for  leaf  tobacco  averages  about  35 
centavos  paper  per  kilogram  for  "  run  of  crop  "  at  the  collecting  centres.  "  Run 
of  crop  "  will  generally  cost  the  local  factory  about  50  centavos  paper  per  kilo- 
gram. 

GOVERNMENT  PLAN 

For  some  years  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made 
an  effort  to  substitute  a  home-grown  product  for  the  importation  of  Brazilian 
tobacco  known  as  Bahia.  The  total  home  production  of  tobacco  in  Argentina 
in  1927  was  5,751,168  kg.,  compared  to  an  importation  from  Brazil  of  7,379,848 
kg.  Unfortunately  the  Government  plan  failed  for  the  following  three  reasons: — 

(1)  The  climate  and  soil  in  Argentina  do  not  permit  the  production  of  a 
tobacco  similar  to  Bahia. 

(2)  The  harvesting  of  the  tobacco  and  labour  costs  are  much  more  expensive 
in  Argentina. 

(3)  The  taste  of  the  local  product  is  different. 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  produce  Virginian  varieties  in  the  Province 
of  Tucuman,  but  as  yet  experiments  are  only  in  inital  stages. 

EXPORTS 

A  small  amount  of  tobacco  is  exported  from  the  country.  In  1926,  161,598 
kg.  of  leaf  tobacco  were  exported,  with  destinations  as  follows:  Belgium,  142,465 
kg.;  United  States,  13,973  kg.;  Holland,  4,900  kg.  In  the  same  year,  248,824 
kilograms  of  fine  cut  tobacco  were  exported,  with  destinations  as  follows:  United 
States,  181,860  kg.;  Belgium,  48,555  kg.;  Uruguay,  18,276  kg.  Exports  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  1927  were  266,921  kg.,  while  exports  of  fine  cut  tobacco  were  122,223 
kg.  in  the  same  year.  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1928 
were  60,712  kg.,  while  exports  of  fine  cut  were  4,411  kg.  for  the  same  period. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  comprise  a  considerable  quantity  of  stems  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  snuff. 

imports 

According  to  the  July,  1928,  issue  of  the  Revista  de  los  Impuestos  Internes, 
the  importation  of  tobacco  leaf  in  1927  into  the  Argentine  Republic  totalled 
11,280,837  kg.  Sources  of  origin  and  quantities  (in  kilograms)  were  as  follow: 
Paraguay.  737,399;  Havana,  1,504,712;  Brazil,  7,379,848;  United  States, 
1,480,469;  other  countries,  178,409. 

The  following  notes  are  made  with  respect  to  the  different  varieties 
imported: — 

Paraguay. — Paraguayo  tobacco  (imports  in  1927,  737,399  kg.),  grown  in 
Paraguay,  resembles  Misiones  grown  across  the  river  (Parana)  in  Argentina,  but 
is  of  a  finer  quality.  It  is  used  in  cigarettes  and  pipe  mixtures.  It  is  also  sold 
in  packets  in  its  raw  form.  Paraguayo  tobacco  is  an  expensive  purchase,  its  price 
being  five  gold  pesos  and  downwards  per  10  kilos  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires.  The  import 
duty  on  this  tobacco  is  16  centavos  gold  per  kilo. 

Havana. — Habano  tobacco  (imports  in  1927,  1,504,712  kg.)  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  cigarettes.  The  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  price  for  high- 
grade'  Havana  leaf  is  5.50  Argentine  paper  pesos  downwards,  with  duties  at  1 
gold  peso  per  kg.  This  gives  a  price  of  about  8  Argentine  paper  pesos  per  kg.  for 
the  top  grade  ($3.40  Canadian). 
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Brazil. — The  imports  of  Bahia  tobacco  from  Brazil  in  1927  amounted  to 
7,379,848  kg.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all  medium  and  high-grade 
cigarettes  made  in  Argentina.  The  price  for  "  run  of  crop  "  is  about  75  centavos 
paper  per  kg.  c.i.f.  Buenos*  Aires,  plus  a  duty  of  32  centavos  gold  per  kg.  (landed 
cost  about  63  Canadian  cents  per  kg.). 

United  States. — Imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  were  1,480,469 
kg.  in  1927.  Of  this  amount  500,000  kg.  were  Kentucky  fire  cured,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Toscanos  or  native  cigars.  The  balance  is  flue 
cured  from  Virginia  and  Carolina  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Virginia  cigarettes. 
The  duty  per  kg.  is  32  centavos  gold. 

Other  Countries. — The  balance  of  the  imports,  178,407  kg.,  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  Turkish  tobacco  used  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkish 
cigarettes. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

For  duty  purposes  tobacco  is  classified  under  three  headings  in  the  Argen- 
tine customs  tariff: — 

Item 
No. 

311 —  Tobacco,  leaf  or  cut,  Havana,  including  the  packing   99  centavos  gold  per  kg. 

312 —  Tobacco,  leaf  or  cut,  of  other  origin,  except  Paraguayan  tobacco    32  centavos  gold  per  kg. 

313 —  Tobacco,  leaf  or  cut,  Paraguayan,  including  the  packing..   ..    16  centavos  gold  per  kg. 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  THE   SALE   OF   CANADIAN    TOBACCO   IN  ARGENTINA 

The  possibility  of  selling  Canadian  tobacco  in  Argentina  is  a  question  that 
can  be  decided  only  by  experiment.  One  reliable  party  states  that  there  is  a 
possible  market  for  cheap  flue-cured  tobacco  from  Canada,  but  prices  would 
have  to  be  somewhat  lower  than  those  for  the  same  grade  from  the  United 
States.  This  tobacco  would  be  used  for  mixing  with  Rubio  Salteno  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Rubio  Salteno  is  a  type  of  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Province  of  Salta.  It  'has  a  very  light  leaf  and  is  blended  with  Virginia 
tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

There  are  no  cigarettes  containing  Burley  tobacco  manufactured  in  Argen- 
tina. All  American  cigarettes  are  imported.  Canadian  burley  imported  would 
be  used  only  as  a  substitute  for  real  Burley  from  the  Burley  district  in  the 
United  States. 

Canadian  producers  interested  in  sending  samples  in  order  to  try  out  the 
market  in  a  practical  way  should  see  that  these  are  provided  in  liberal  quan- 
tities and  are  well  packed.  A  sample  of  one  variety  should  weigh  about  10 
kilograms.  There  is  only  one  port  of  entry  of  any  importance  in  Argentina 
(Buenos  Aires)  and  the  storage  facilities,  though  rather  expensive,  are  very 
good. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  Argentina  is  totally  in  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise. The  names  and  addresses  of  the  principal  companies  engaged  in  the 
industry  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CASEIN  IN  ARGENTINA 

O.  M.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissionner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  15,  1929. — Argentina  is  doubtless  the  world's  great- 
est producer  of  casein  and  indications  show  that  the  present  secure  position 
may  easily  be  strengthened.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  last  year's 
production  and  export  results  were  a  decided  change  in  the  trend  of  the  industry 
during  the  past  five  years,  yet  these  are  not  indications  of  any  fundamental 
variation.  They  are  due  rather  to  an  abnormal  combination  of  circumstances 
chief  among  which  was  the  drought  that  affected  the  entire  dairy  industry. 
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Since  the  domestic  consumption  of  casein  is  relatively  small,  about  forty 
tons  per  month,  the  export  statistics  are  the  mostt  dependable  barometer  of 
the  movement  in  the  industry.  A  review  of  these  figures  from  1922  onwards 
shows  an  abnormally  healthv  growth.  These  are  in  metric  tons  as  follows: 
1922,  6,377;  1923,  10,671;  1924.  14,995;  1925,  17,596;  1926,  19,460;  1927,  14,385; 
1928  (first  nine  months),  12,409. 

After  making  deductions  for  local  consumption  in  the  producing  countries, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  international  trade  amounts  to  about  30,000  tons. 
If  this  figure  is  a  fair  estimate,  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of 
casein  in  Argentina  in  1926  amounted  to  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  inter- 
national movement. 

The  United  States  and  Germany  are  the  best  markets  for  Argentine  casein, 
but  the  latter  is  considerably  behind  the  former  in  importance.  The  United 
States  takes  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from  this  country  each 
year.  In  1926,  in  which  year  exports  made  a  record,  the  United  States  took 
11,570  tons  out  of  a  total  of  19,460  tons. 

Casein  is  a  by-product  of  butter  and  is  made  by  precipitating  and  drying 
skimmed  milk.  There  are  two  different  types  of  casein:  first  the  borax-soluble 
type,  so  called  because  it  is  soluble  in  15  per  cent  borax;  and  second,  u  rennet 
casein  ".  The  former  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  paper,  while 
the  latter  is  used  to  manufacture  many  articles  of  ivory-like  appearance,  such 
as  adornments,  charms,  brush  handles  and  backs.  Though  "  rennet "  is  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  in  Europe,  it  is  not  at  the  present  time  manufactured 
in  this  country.  It  has,  however,  been  tried  but  thus  far  without  commercial 
success.  The  casein  referred  to  in  this  report  therefore  covers  only  the  borax- 
soluble  type. 

The  casein  shipped  out  of  Argentina  is  both  in  ground  and  unground  form, 
but  up  until  comparatively  recent  years  most  of  the  exports  were  ground.  How- 
ever, trial  shipments  of  unground  casein  were  so  successful  that  a  good  business 
in  this  type  has  been  developed  and  will  probably  expand  because  of  the 

difference  in  price. 

The  price  and  production  of  casein  is  greatly  affected  by  the  price  of  cheese, 
butter  and  whole  milk.  When  the  price  of  butter  is  high,  more  casein  is  pro- 
duced; but  on  the  other  hand,  when  favourable  cheese  and  milk  markets  induce 
dairies  to  discontinue  the  production  of  casein,  its  price  tends  to  rise. 

TARIFF,   DOCUMENTATION,  AND   REPRESENTATION  IN  PANAMA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

The  customs  tariff  of  Panama  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  according  to  the  duties  payable,  as  follows:  (1)  goods  free  of  duty;  (2) 
goods  subject  to  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty;  (3)  goods  subject  to  special 
duties. 

Products  in  the  first  class  include  fuel  oil,  coal,  live  animals  for  breeding 
purposes,  vessels,  seeds  and  plants,  samples  of  no  commercial  value,  advertise- 
ments, cinematograph  films,  and  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and 

candles. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  liquors,  mineral  waters,  essential  oils,  live 
animals  for  other  than  breeding  purposes,  candles,  salt,  sugar,  honey,  tobacco, 
starch,  maize,  soap,  flour,  beans,  potatoes,  onions,  milk,  alfalfa,  petroleum, 
cement,  barbed  wire,  corn  oil,  and  lumber.  All  these  are  charged  on  gross  weight, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  which  is  charged  on  legal  weight. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  all  goods  not  included  in  classes  1  and  3. 
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There  are  export  taxes  on  metals,  bananas,  coconuts,  pearls,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  tallow. 

There  are  no  surcharges  on  import  duties. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Exporters  of  merchandise  destined  to  Panama  must  present  the  following 
documents  to  the  consul  at  the  port  of  exit  for  certification:  six  copies  of  the 
consular  invoice,  three  of  the  commercial  invoice,  and  four  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

Consular  Invoice. — Forms  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying  sample  may 
be  obtained  from  any  Panamanian  consul.  They  must  contain  the  following 
particulars: — 

(1)  Names  of  shipper,  consignee,  vessel,  port  of  shipment  and  destination. 

(2)  Mark,  number  and  kind  of  packages,  quantity,  net  and  gross  weights  in  kilos,  capa- 
city in  litres,  description  of  merchandise  and  price  or  values  in  detail  and  total. 

When  shipments  are  made  c.i.f.,  f.o.b.,  or  f.a.s.,  the  cost  of  commissions, 
packing,  insurance,  cartage,  freight,  etc.,  must  be  added  after  the  total  value, 
and  not  included  in  it.  If  these  expenses  are  included  in  the  total,  the  duties 
will  be  collected  upon  these  expenses. 

The  fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  is  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
merchandise.  Certificates  must  be  made  out  in  Spanish.  Commercial  invoices 
must  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter,  date  of  sale,  name  of  con- 
signee, kind,  quantity  and  description  of  merchandise,  and  detailed  and  total 
values.   They  must  be  certified  and  signed  by  the  exporter. 

If  any  discounts  or  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  the  price  or  value  of  the 
merchandise,  such  discounts  or  allowances  must  be  shown  in  the  body  of  the 
invoice. 

The  invoices  must  be  certified  by  the  exporters.  Certification  by  forward- 
ing agents  or  representatives  will  not  be  accepted.  The  form  of  certification  is 
as  follows: — 

Declaro  bajo  la  gravedad  del  juramento,  con  la  firma  puesta  al  pie  de  esta  declaracion 
que  todos  y  cada  uaio  de  los  datos  expresados  en  esta  factum.,  son  exactos  y  verdaderos,  y 
que  la  suma  total  declarada  es  la  misma  en  que  se  han  vendido  las  mercaderias. 

Date  

Signature  

(I  hereby  declare  under  oath  by  means  of  the  signature  below,  that  each  and  every  state- 
ment made  in  this  invoice  is  true  and  correct,  and  that  the  total  value  shown  is  that  for 
which  the  merchandise  has  been  sold.) 

No  fee  is  charged  for  the  certification  of  commercial  invoices. 

The  ordinary  form  of  steamer  bill  of  lading  is  sufficient.  For  customs  pur- 
poses they  must  be  made  out  in  the  name  of  the  consignee  (although  for  other 
than  customs  purposes  they  may  be  made  out  to  "  order  "  or  "  bearer  ") .  The 
fee  for  certification  is  $1  if  the  value  of  the  shipment  does  not  exceed  $100;  for 
shipments  valued  at  over  $100  the  fee  is  $3. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  ADVERTISING 

The  question  of  representation  in  Panama  presents  certain  difficulties  to 
Canadian  exporters.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  part  of  the  imports  are  for  the 
use  of  the  Canal  Commissaries,  the  purchasing  offices  of  which  are  located  in 
New  York,  Washington,  and  London.  The  purchases  for  the  banana  industry, 
at  Bocas  del  Toro,  are  made  from  Boston.  Goods  for  the  transit  trade  are  not 
purchased  or  sold  in  Panama  itself,  and  the  tourist  buys  articles  such  as  Panama 
hats  (which  are  made  in  Peru) ,  silk  shawls,  and  curios  of  a  kind  which  are  not 
manufactured  in  Canada.  There  are  practically  no  imports  of  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 
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Thus  the  commodities  for  which  Canada  is  a  natural  or  competitive  source 
of  supply  are  limited.  The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  over-canvassed.  It  has  been  stated  that  Panama  is  visited  by  more 
commercial  travellers  in  a  given  period  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Central 
and  South  America.  This  is  due  to  the  strategic  position  of  the  Canal  Zone;  a 
very  large  proportion  of  commercial  travellers  who  canvass  the  Latin  American 
republic  must  pass  through  the  canal;  they  see  large  modern  cities  at  each  ter- 
minus with  every  sign  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  so  compact  that  they  can 
be  visited  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  And  there  are  few  who  can  resist  the 
opportunity  for  business. 

Thus  an  unusual  situation  has  arisen.  A  limited  market,  with  few  oppor- 
tunities for  expansion,  is  able  to  secure  competitive  prices  without  effort  and 
purchase  goods  to  greater  advantage  than  is  possible  in  territories  of  much 
greater  potential  value.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  apparent  that  special 
efforts  are  necessary  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  success  which  has  already  been  obtained  by  Canadian  exporters. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  representation,  some  large  exporters  have  estab- 
lished their  own  offices  in  Panama;  this  applies  particularly  to  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies  which  are  in  constant  demand  on  a  large  scale.  Direct  buying 
on  the  part  of  retailers  (who  are  kept  constantly  supplied  with  catalogues  and 
other  literature)  is  common.  Others  purchase  principally  from  travelling  agents, 
who  pay  frequent  visits  to  their  clients.  There  are  also  a  number  of  commission 
agents  who  sell  on  behalf  of  their  principals  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  would  appear  that  the  last-mentioned  is  the  best  method  of  representa- 
tion for  Canadian  manufacturers.  As  a  rule,  a  little  difficulty  may  be  anticipated 
in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  agent,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  offers  they 
receive  and  the  limited  field  of  their  operations.  This,  however,  should  not 
deter  the  exporter  who  really  desires  to  enter  the  market,  and  the  success  of 
Canadian  firms  who  have  already  done  so  is  sufficient  proof  that  opportunities 
exist. 

ADVERTISING  ■ 

Advertising  in  Panama  is  largely  confined  to  the  four  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  which  circulate  on  the  Isthmus.  There  are  very  few  sky-signs,  and 
the  use  of  these  is  confined  to  local  enterprises  such  as  beers,  cinema  houses,  etc; 
they  are,  however,  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  and  when  the  cost  is  reduced 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  form  an  effective  means  of  propaganda.  Posters 
are  seen  to  a  certain  extent,  but  their  use  is  regulated  by  the  local  officials. 
Moving  picture  theatres  display  advertisements  on  the  screen  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  various  films,  and  as  this  form  of  entertainment  is  widely 
patronized,  the  method  is  said  to  give  excellent  results.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  distribution  of  handbills  either  from  house  to  house  or  in  the 
streets,  and  the  various  newspapers  will  also  distribute  them  by  placing  them 
between  the  folds  of  the  paper. 

There  are  no  advertising  agents  in  Panama.  Propaganda  is  usually  left  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  local  agent. 

The  names  of  newspapers  published  in  Panama  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS'  REGULATIONS 

There  are'  no  restrictions  on  commercial  travellers  in  the  Canal  Zone.  In 
the  Republic  of  Panama  (including  the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon)  certain 
municipal  taxes  are  levied,  of  which  details  should  be  obtained  locally.  The 
rules  in  regard  to  samples  follow  closely  those'  of  the  other  Central  American 
republics;  that  is  to  say,  samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  admitted  free.  If 
of  commercial  value,  duties  must  be  deposited  on  arrival,  but  are  refunded  on 
leaving  the  country  if  the  samples  are  found  intact. 
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RUBBER  MANUFACTURES,  ETC.,  UNDER  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE 

MARKS  ACT 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  8,  1929. — In  a  report  just  issued,  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Committee  recommend  that  the  following  classes  of  rubber  manufactures, 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  marked  with  an  indication  of  the 
country  of  origin: — 

Rubber  in  siheets,  insertion  and  jointing; 

Rubber  valves  (not  including  washers,  bottle  rings,  cord  rings,  fruit  jar  rings  and 
Phoenix  rings) ; 

Rubber  hose  and  tubing; 

Rubber  tennis  and  golf  balls,  and  play  balls  (unburstable  or  not),  uncovered  beach 
balls,  and  football  bladders; 
Rubber  mats; 

Rubber  matting  and  flooring; 

Rubber  tiles; 

Rubber  gloves; 

Rubber  surgical  articles; 

Rubber  sports  grips; 

Rubber  stair  nosinig; 

Rubber-proofed  piece  goods,  including  hospital  sheeting; 

Rubber  calendered  sheet  articles; 

Rubber  bathing  caps; 

Rubber  tobacco  pouches; 

Rubber  erasers; 

Rubber  soles  and  heels; 

Rubber  golf  accessories; 

Ebonite  sheets; 

Uncovered  elastic  cords  and  elastic  stationery  bands; 
Rubber  corks; 
Rubber  sponges. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Committee  similarly  recommend  the  marking  of 
imported:  Elastic  Cords,  Webs,  Braids  and  Fabrics. 

The  marking  requirements  are  not  obligatory  until  the  recommendations 
are  approved  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Copies  of  the  reports  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

MARKING  OF  IMPORTED  ROSE  TREES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Board  of  Trade  on  March  8  issued  a  draft  order  under  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  which,  if  and  when  confirmed,  will  render  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  expose 
for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  imported  rose  trees  unless  they  bear  an 
indication  of  origin. 

Further  particulars  of  the  proposals  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TURKEY  REDUCES  DUTY  ON  FLOUR 

Information  has  been  received  by  cablegram  from  the  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, British  Consular  House,  Constantinople,  to  the  effect  that  the  Turkish 
tariff  on  flour  has  been  reduced  to  552  piastres  per  100  kilogrammes  (220 
pounds).  The  reduced  duty  applies  to  flour  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
origin  and  presumably  to  flour  from  all  countries.  It  is  stated  that  after  August 
31  the  duty  may  be  increased  to  720  piastres  per  100  kilogrammes.  The 
exchange  value  of  the  Turkish  piastre  is  about  one-half  Canadian  cent.  The 
former  general  tariff  was  1,425  piastres,  and  the  conventional  tariff  1,140  piastres. 
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LATVIAN  CERTIFICATE  OF  ORIGIN 

With  reference  to  the  information  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1302  (January  12,  1929,  page  54),  concerning  legalization  of 
Latvian  certificates  of  origin,  advice  has  been  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  London,  that  the  following  facilities  in  respect  of 
this  certificate  would  be  accorded  to  goods  imported  into  Latvia  from  Canada: 
(a)  Certificates  to  be  exempted  from  compulsory  legalization  by  diplomatic  or 
consular  representatives;  (6)  proof  of  origin  to  be  considered  as  established 
without  indicating  percentage  values  respecting  goods  represented'  by  national 
labour  and/or  raw  materials. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  18,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  11,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending 

Week  etidi  i 

Monetary 

AT  a  t'r»li  1  £ 

J.VJ.  t  i.  L  L  I 1  J.  c 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1422 

$  .1413 

.1390 

.1398 

'    . 1396 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 



.0298 

.0296 

.2680 

.2683 

.2681 

.0252 

.0253 

.0252 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.2382 

.2388 

.2386 

4.86| 

4.8852 

4.8850 

.  U1«5U 

.VLov) 

A  1  OA 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4032 

.4029 

.1749 

.1756 

.1755 

.0526 

.0527 

.0526 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2684 

.2683 

 Escudo 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1503 

.1505 

.2680 

.2688 

.2687 

 Franc 

.1930 

.1936 

.1935 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 .0068 

1.0059 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4238 

.4232 

.5462 

.1196 

.1192 

.1217 

.1218 

.1219 

.9733 

.9892 

.9792 

.4985 

.4826 

.4835 

4.8665 

4.0275 

4.0237 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1943 

.1949 

1.0342 

1.0244 

1.0197 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0009 

.9996 

Batavia,  Java. . 

.4020 

.4027 

.4023 

 Tael 

.6286 

.6274 

.3650 

.3675 

.3671 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4480 

.4476 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4568 

.4564 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5688 

.5670 

4.86| 

4.8858 

4.8813 

 $  1 

1.003—1. 

British  Guiana 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  I 

1.0000 

1 .005 — 1.02J 

1.001 — 1.02* 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

l.oos—i. 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victorh  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

255.  Codfish  (Dry).— A  firm  of  commission  agents  and  merchants  in  Trinidad  operating 
as  a  side  line  a  fish  and  meat  market,  as  well  as  holding  contracts  to  supply  Government 
institutions,  are  desirous  of  forming  a  direct  connection  with  a  Canadian  exporter. 

256.  Canned  Salmon. — Peruvian  importer  wishes  bo  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters. 

257.  Honey. — An  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

258.  Dried  Apples. — An  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

259.  Mangle  Rollers. — A  Worcester  firm  desire  quotations  and  samples  of  Canadian 
mangle  rollers,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

260.  Basswood  Boards. — A  Worcester  firm  desire  Canadian  quotations  on  basswood 
boards  f  to  I  by  6  to  9  inches  and  wider,  No.  1  clear  and  better.  A  margin  of  10  per  cent 
made  up  less  than  6  inches  wide.  Length  should  be  5  feet  to  11  feet  (ends),  50  per  cent 
of  which  should  be  7  and  8  feet  long.  This  should  be  for  May  and  June  shipment,  and 
preferably  thoroughly  seasoned.  Quotations  should  be  for  one  carload  c.ii.  United  King- 
dom port 

261.  Broom  Handles. — A  North  of  English  firm  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  invite 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  broom  handles,  on  1-inch 
diameter  with  turned  tops.   Samples  and  c.ii.  Manchester  prices  required. 

262.  Dowels. — A  Noirth  of  England  firm  of  manufacturers  and  distributors  invite  Quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  plain  wood  dowels,  diameters  i,  i,  and  f  inch  in 
lengths  12,  24,  36,  etc.,  inches.   Samples  and  c.i.f.  Manchester  prices  required. 

263.  Hardwood  Mop  Handles. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors invite  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  hardwood 
mop  handles,  varnished  and  unvarnished,  dn  dimensions  i  and  1  inch  by  54  inches.  Sample 
and  c.i.f.  Manchester  prices  required. 

264.  White  Birch. — Importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotation  from 
Canadian  exporter  of  white  birch  or  other  lumber  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  'tooth- 
picks, 

265.  Leather. — A  commission  agent  selling  other  Canadian  leather  lines  in  Havana 
would  like  to  represent  a  good  house  making  side  leather  (chrome  tanning,  smooth  and 
grain  finish),  sheepskin  for  lining  (chrome  and  doped  finish)  and  calf  leathers  for  shoe 
linings. 

266.  Carbide  for  Indent  Trade. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  quotations  on  Canadian 
carbide  for  shipment  to  South  America  and  Europe. 

267.  Brass  and  Copper  Wire. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  brass  and  copper  wire. 

268.  Corrugated  Iron  Tanks. — A  merchant  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  specializing  in 
oilfield  equipment  and  engineering  specialties,  is  desirous  of  gettng  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  in  a  position  to  furnish  circular  corrugated  iron  tanks  of  from  60  to  1.000 
barrels  capacity,  to  be  shipped  knocked  down  complete  with  packing,  bolts,  nuts,  etc..  for 
erection  there.   Specifications  of  typical  tanks  are  on  file  at  the  Department. 

269.  Stamped  Steel  Pulleys. — A  Bristol  firm  of  tool  and  machinery  importers  desire 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  stamped  steel  pulleys.  Illustration 
of  pulfleys  desired  with  competitive  prices  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 
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Trade  Inquiries  from  Egypt,  Northern  Africa  and  Indo-China 

(The  following  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Hereule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Paris,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  business  visit  to  these  countries). 

Trade  Inquiries  fr'om  Egypt 
foodstuffs 

270.  Sugar.  Firm  in  Alexandra  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  sugar.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Alexandria  should  be  sent  with  first  letter. 

271,  272  and  273  Canned  Goods.— Three  firms  in  Alexandria  desire  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  al'li  kinds  of  canned  goods. 

274.  Canned  Salmon.— Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cairo,  with  branch  in  Alexandria, 
who  act  as  representative  for  several  British  concerns,  are  anxious  to  get  into  touch  with 
a  Canadian  exporter. 

275.  Conserved  Fruits.— Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cairo,  with  branch  in  Alexandria, 
request  Canadian  exporters  to  send  quotations  ci.f.  Alexandria. 

276.  Wheat  Flour, — Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cairo,  with  branch  at  Alexandria, 
desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  exporter. 

277.  Whisky. — Firm  in  Cairo  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

miscellaneous 

278.  Pharmaceutical  Products.— Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cairo  wish  to  act  as 
agent  in  Egypt  for  a  Canadian  exporter. 

279.  Haberdashery. — Firm  in  Cairo  desire  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters. 

280.  Underwear. — Concern  in  Cairo  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f. 
Alexandria  or  Port  Said  from  Canadian  exporters  of  ladies',  men's  and  children's  underwear 

281.  Underwear. — Firm  in  Cairo  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters  of  ladies', 
men's  and  children's  underwear  (wool  and  cotton). 

282.  283,  and  284.  Footwear. — Three  firms  in  Cairo  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  leather  and  rubber  footwear. 

285.  Leather. — An  Egyptian  concern  in  Cairo  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  leather  for  furniture  and  hood  covers. 

286.  Furniture. — Firm  in  Cairo  are  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters  who 
are  desirous  of  selling  furniture  in  that  country. 

287.  Wood  for  Furniture. — Concern  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  desires  to  correspond  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wood  for  furniture. 

288.  Timber. — Firm  dn  Alexandria  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  Douglas 
fir,  pitch  pine,  spruce  and  counter  veneer. 

289.  Paper,  Stationery  and  Newsprint. — An  Egyptian  firm  in  Cairo  wish  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  or  Port  Said  from  Canadian  exporters. 

290.  Stationery,  Newsprint  and  Paper. — Firm  in  Alexandria  desire  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

291.  Newsprint— Firm  of  commission  agents  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  with  branch  in  Alex- 
andria, desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters 

292.  Sanitary  Wares. — Firm  dn  Alexandria  dealing  in  sanitary  wares  and  bath  room 
accessories  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

293.  Bath  Room  Appliances.— Firm  in  Cairo  are  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian 
exporters. 

294.  Hardware. — Firm  in  Cairo  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Northern  Africa 
foodstuffs 

295.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Tangiers,  Morocco,  are  desirous  of  undertaking  the  represen- 
taton  of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  meat,  flour, 
dried  and  smoked  codfish,  pickles  and  sauces. 

296.  Provisions. — Commission  agent  in  Oran.  Algeria,  would  like  to  act  as  representa- 
tive on  a  commission  basis  of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  tinned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  meat,  condensed  milk,  and  smoked  and  dried  fish,  or  buy 
outright  the  above  commodities. 

297.  Canned  Goods. — Importer  dn  Tangiers,  Morocco,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon;  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  meat,  tinned  vegetables  and 
conserved  fruits. 

298.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Oran,  Algeria,  selling  foodstxiffs  would  like  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  exporters. 

299.  Canned  Goods. — A  French  concern  in  Constantine,  Algeria,  dealing  as  agents  or 
buying  for  their  own  account,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Algerian  ports  on 
canned  goods  in  general. 
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300.  Wheat  Flour.— Firm  in  Tangiers  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter. 

301.  Wheat— An  Oran  (Algeria)  concern  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  Canadian 
exporter. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

302.  Rubber  and  Leather  Belting. — Concern  in  Oran,  Algeria,  is  open  to  buy  from 
Canada. 

303.  Douglas  Fir.— Concern  in  Oran  engaged  in  the  timber  trade  wishes  to  hear  from 
a  Canadian  exporter. 

304.  Timber.— Firm  in  Oran  seek  representation  for  Algeria  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
Douglas  fir,  pitchpine,  spruce  and  veneers. 

305.  Building  Materials. — Tangiers  importer  of  building  materials,  such  as  cement, 
wood,  and  iron,  doors  and  sashes,  sanitary  wares,  etc.,  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
firms. 

Trade  Inquiries  from  Indo-China 

FOODSTUFFS 

306.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Saigon  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
sardines,  canned  fruit,  hams  and  powdered  milk.  Correspondence  should  be  carried  on  with 
head  office  in  Paris,  to  whom  quotations  c.i.f.  should  be  sent. 

307.  Provisions. — Farm  in  Saigon,  with  branches  throughout  Indo-China,  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  lobsters  and  flour.  Quotations  c.i.f. 
Saigon  should  be  addressed  to  head  office  in  Marseilles,  France. 

§  MISCELLANEOUS 

308.  Newsprint. — Firm  in  Saigon  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint. 
Correspondence  should  be  carried  on  with  head  office  in  Paris,  to  whom  quotations  c.i.f. 
should  be  sent. 

309.  Agricultural  Implements.— Firm  in  Saigon  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  agricultural  implements,  principally  disc  ploughs  and  tractors.  Correspondence  should 
be  carried  on  with  head  office  in  Paris,  to  whom  quotations  c.i.f.  should  be  sent. 

310.  Agricultural  Implements. — Firm  in  Saigon,  with  branches  throughout  Indo-China, 
desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  agricultural  (implements  (principally 
ploughs  and  stump  pullers).  Quotations  c.i.f.  Saision  should  be  addressed  to  head  office 
in  Marseilles,  France. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Montcalm,  March  2S;  Montclare,  April  3;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Meta- 
gama,  April  17;  Beaverburn,  April  19 — a  111  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2: 
Canadian  Inventor,  April  12;  a  steamer,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast.— Carrigan  Head,  March  28;  Melimore  Head,  April  12— both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow.— Minnedosa,  April  4;  Bothwell,  April  13;  Meldta,  April  18;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  April  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12— tooth 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Liverpool.— Duchess  of  Richmond,  March  29;  Duchess  of  York,  April  5;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  April  12;  Montrose,  April  19;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  26 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  29;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaverhill,  April  12;  Beaver- 
burn, April  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2;  Canadian  Inventor,  April 
12;  a  steamer,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  April  4;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  18 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  March  28;  Montclare,  April  3;  Montroyal,  April  10; 
Metagama,  April  17;  Montcalm,  April  24— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin.— Carrigan  Head,  March  28;  Melmore  Head,  April  12— both 
Head  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 
To  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Hamburg— Montroyal,  April  10;  Beaverhill,  April  12;  Montcalm,  April  24— a'll 
Canadian  Pacific;  Kiel,  County  Line,  April  6. 

To  Italian  Ports.— Valreale,,  March  25;  Valfiorita,  April  10;  Valeluoe,  April  15— all 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kings  County,  March  28;  Hada  County,  April  18— both  County  Line. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  March  25;  a  steamer,  April  15 — both 
Scandinavian  American  Line. 
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To  South  and  West  African  Ports.— Calgary,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  April  18 
lo  Bermuda,  Jyr.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados 
St.  Vincent  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  March  27;   Lady  Nelson 
Apra   10;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  24— all  Canadian  National;  Spica,  April  4;  Peter  Maersk' 
April  18 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

From  Halifax 

w  To  Glasgow.— Caledonia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  25;  Incemore,  Furness  Line 
March  27. 

To  Liverpool.— Regina,  March  25;  Doric,  April  4— both  White  Star  Line;  Antonia 
Uinard  Line  April  15;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova  Scotia,  April  9;  Newfoundland  April  20-^ 
all  Durness  Line. 

To  London,— Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  1;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  March  25 
and  April  17. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Regiment,  April  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  20— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  April  4. 

To  South  American  Ports.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National,  April  20. 

To  Australian  Ports— Canadian  Cruiser,  March  31;  Canadian  Scottish,  April  15— 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  March  25;  Canadian  Transporter,  April 
25;  both  Canadian  National1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  April  2;  Silvia,  March  26  and  April  9-^both  Red 
Cross  Line;  Sambro,  Farquhar  SB..,  March  30  and  Ap^l  13;  Incemore,  March  27;  Nova 
Scotia,  April  9;  Newfoundland1,  April  20 — all  Furness  Line. 

To  South  and  West  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  30. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Sambro,  Farquhar  SS.,  March  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  April 
12;  Canadian  Hunter,  April  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  5;  Lady  Nelson,  April 
19 — both  Canadian  National;  a  steamer,  March  28;  Spica,  April  11;  Peter  Maersk,  April 
25 — all  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  April  3;  Caiedonia,  April  17 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  March  28;  Canadian  Runner,  April  11;  Canadian  Otter. 
April  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld— Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila —Empress  of 

Russia,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  30. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  March  26;  Paris 
Maru,  April  27 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. — London  Maru,  March  25;  Africa 
Maru,  April  7 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Alaska,  Compagnie  Generale  Trans- 
atlantique,  March  28. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella, 
April  4;   Cellina,  May  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  March  29;  Nebraska,  April  11; 
Meissonier,  April  25;  Moerdyk,  May  9 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Exporter,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  6. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  March  31 ;  Noorderdyk, 
April  21;  Glamorganshire,  May  12 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Hoyanger, 
April  1;  Evanger,  May  1 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  M arch/ April ;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques) — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies, 
Ltd. 

To  Australia — Swanley,  Feb./March;  Brynje,  April/May  (for  Sydney) — both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.;  Bullaren,  March;  Yngaren,  April — both  Transatlantic  Steamship 
Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados)  .— Tyr,  loading  about  March 
25;  Lycia,  first  half  of  May— both  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  Ltd. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuies,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British   Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory- 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters — Box  19GC. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N\S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 

Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  225, 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Capr 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldfts.,  31  Nbrth  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  V>  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1928 

Fredeeic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  17,  1929.— The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1928 
showed  marked  increases.  Total  exports  increased  and  imports  decreased. 
Exports,  including  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods,  rose  to  $5,129,000,000  in  1928, 
as  compared  with  $4,865,000,000  in  1927,  an  increase  of  $264,000,000.  Exports 
to  Canada  and  China  showed  the  largest  increases,  those  to  the  Dominion  rising 
to  $916,955,000  as  compared  with  $836,532,000  in  1927.  The  most  noteworthy 
development  in  the  case  of  exports  was  the  advance  of  Canada  to  first  place  in 
trade  with  the  United  States,  displacing  the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  bought 
more  from  the  United  States  in  1928  than  any  other  country. 

Among  other  principal  countries  there  were  increases  in  the  exports  to 
Argentine,  Brazil,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,,  Italy,  British  South  Africa,  and 
Spain.  There  were  decreases  in  United  States  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Bermudas,  British  India  and  Australia,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  exports  to  the  West  Indies  and  Bermudas  were  $199,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $222,000,000  in  1927;  to  British  India,  $53,694,000  as  compared  with 
$63,296,000;  and  in  the  case  of  Australia,  $141,295,000  as  compared  with  $159,- 
124,000.  There  was  a  marked  development  in  United  States  exports  to  South 
America.  The  shipments  to  that  continent  reached  a  total  of  $480,000,000  in 
1928,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

United  States  imports  in  1928  were  $4,091,120,000  as  compared  with 
$4,184,742,000  in  1927.   United  States  imports  showed  increases  in  the  case  of 
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the  Argentine,  Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Germany.  Imports  from  Canada 
in  1928  were  valued  at  $488,999,000  as  compared  with  $475,028,000,  an  increase 
of  $13,961 ,000.  There  were  marked  decreases  in  the  imports  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Bermudas,  France,  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Australia, 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  FLUCTUATIONS 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  in  1928  and  1927  respectively,  by  geographical  divisions: — 


Exports  Imports 

Grand  Divisions                     ]<J28  1927  1928  1927 

$1,000  $1,000  $1,000  $1,000 

Europe  '                                    2,374,836  2,310,402  1,248,897  1,264,072 

North  America                          1,322,882  1,253,027  960,264  985,458 

South  America                             480,696  438,159  569.507  518,275 

Asia                                             653,705  562,984  1,168,806  1,269,151 

*Oceania                                         180,033  193,714  53,554  54,531 

Africa                                         116,656  107,087  90,092  93,255 


*  Includes  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  total  increases  or  decreases  in  the  various 
groups  of  exports  and  imports: — 


Domestic  Exports 

General  Imports 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

Animal    and    animal  products, 

228,435 

226,248 

140,164 

136,106 

Animal  and  animal  products,  in- 

138,792 

131,149 

376,880 

345,321 

Vegetable    food    products  and 

532,085 

658,159 

814,874 

819,428 

Vegetable     products,  inedible, 

except  fibres  and  wood . . 

302,738 

290.880 

518,982 

636,922 

1,124,495 

1,021,357 

919,918 

954,453 

200,890 

192,159 

358,644 

365,572 

686,962 

654,488 

285,137 

262,837 

Metals    and    manufactures,  ex- 

cept machinery  and  vehicles 

500,170 

460,217 

315,656 

328,350 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

1,035,416 

857,018 

29,753 

27,517 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

137,305 

132,251 

143,041 

129,857 

CANADA-UNITED  STATES  TRADE  IN  1928 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,,  March  18.  1929. — The  value  of  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
in  1928  was  $916,155,506,'  or  17-8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with. $835,878,000,  or  17-4  per  cent,  in  1927.  United  States 
exports  to  Canada  in  1928  exceeded  imports  from  Canada  by  $427,156,349,  as 
compared  with  $360,800,000  in  1927. 

Below  is  a  statement  of  the  lines  in  which  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
show  notable  decreases: — 

1928  1927 

Meat  products — Ham  and  shoulders,  cured..  ..Lb.       4,685,621  5,117,333 

$         713.338  944,450 
Dairy  products— Cheese  Lb.         154,627  423,618 

$  46,805  126,911 

Fish,  canned  salmon  Lb.       1,149,963  1,692,648 

$         181,574  269,600 
Eggs  in  the  shell  Doz.         919,543  3,229,247 

$         309,661  1,035,351 
Leather    manufactures — Boots    and    shoes,  men's 

and  boys'  Pair  90,380  159,940 

$         244,621  376,443 

Grains,  etc. — 

Rye  Bu.       8,855,857  25,995,936 

$     10.432,595  28,424,822 

Wheat  Bu.     37,173,442  47,949,282 

$     43,568,592  67,179,930 
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1928 

1927 

Lb. 

12,282,128 

12,073,050 

$ 

271,009 

192,623 

.  .Lb. 

39,898,284 

50,610,983 

$ 

3,366,559 

4,130,541 

No. 

13,954 

23,738 

..  ..$ 

161,522 

342,247 

Naval  stores — 

Bbl. 

60,380 

65,906 

$ 

902,821 

1,115,568 

Gal. 

1,057,413 

1,090,841 

$ 

517,032 

615,302 

Lb. 

2,776,925 

3,131,560 

$ 

648,788 

838,552 

Lb. 

598,749 

854,006 

$ 

259,085 

378,308 

Sq.  Yd. 

17,087.255 

20,510.923 

$ 

1.271,725 

1,494.130 

Wood,  semi-manufactures— Oak  

.  .M.  ft. 

47,835 

46.973 

$ 

2,724,557 

3,086,150 

Paper  and  manufactures — -Newsprint   . .  . 

Lb. 

244.531 

3,373,085 

$ 

10,631 

211,805 

.  .  Ton 

12,460.839 

13.030,622 

$ 

50,117,264 

55,620,645 

Machinery  and  vehicles — 

Cotton  spinning  and  twisting  machines. 

, .  ..Lb. 

353,582 

503,321 

$ 

45,079 

89,843 

Printing  presses 

No 

496 

403 

$ 

1,344,963 

1,673,255 

Lin.  Ft. 

8.814,462 

10,920,724 

$ 

337,783 

395J64 

Musical  instruments — Pianos  

No. 

840 

1,103 

$ 

256,069 

277,040 

otable  increases  in  United  States  exports  to 

Canada  were 

Meat  products — 

Pork  

Lb. 

855,803 

371,967 

$ 

120,185 

46,945 

Lb. 

5.521,865 

4,072,719 

$■ 

759,614 

638,794 

Lb. 

17,389,277 

15,389,136 

$ 

2,114,932 

1,978.812 

Lb. 

2,146.596 

1,383,790 

$ 

227,972 

145,778 

Leather  footwear — Women's  

Pair 

340,640 

278,488 

$ 

1,260,239 

1,013,003 

Lb. 

177,190 

118,487 

$ 

205.700 

129,896 

Furs  and  manufactures — Undressed  furs 

..  ..$ 

7,843,296 

6,585,292 

Grains  and  preparations — 

Bu. 

21,625.426 

10.599,579 

$ 

16,941,871 

8,600,324 

Corn  

Bu. 

9,101,191 

7,952,208 

$ 

9,032,437 

6,465,971 

Lb. 

17,163.235 

10,725,161 

$ 

563.725 

429,251 

Bbl. 

91,895 

65,111 

$ 

590,462 

455.904 

Dried  and  evaporated  fruits — Apricots.  .  .  . 

.  .Lb. 

2,170,310 

1,133,306 

$ 

243,841 

143,487 

Canned  fruits — - 

Lb. 

1,469,688 

1,074,081 

$ 

147,929 

116,636 

Lb. 

7,788,933 

5,530.951 

% 

655,457 

492.002 

Lb. 

1,144,031 

876,628 

$ 

123.208 

95,096 

Lb. 

8,374.400 

6,295,891 

$ 

718,732 

601,834 

Sugar,  refined  

Lb. 

in  i  i  (-  pry? 

17,145.637 

$ 

924.913 

158.692 

Rubber  and  manufactures — Shoes  

Pair 

•  136.213 

73,728 

$ 

200,286 

123.883 

M 

488,422 

116,523 

% 

863,877 

204,287 
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Cotton,  unmanufactured — 

Short  staple  Bale 

Under  lj  inches  Lb. 

i 

Cotton,  semi-manufactures — Combed  yarn  . .  .  .Lb. 

$ 

Cotton  cloth — Unbleached  Sq.  Yd. 

$ 

Binder  twine  Lb. 

$ 

Rayon  manufactures — Hosiery   Doz.  Prs. 

$ 

Wood,  semi-manufactures — Boards,  planks,  etc. 

M  Ft. 
$ 

Paper  and  manufactures — Book  paper,  not  coated 

Lb. 
$ 

Petroleum,  crude  Bbl. 

$ 

Gasolene,  naphtha,  other  finished  light  products 

Bbl. 

'  I 

Illuminating  oil — Kerosene  Bbl. 

$ 

Lubricating  oils — Cylinder  Bbl. 

$ 

Cement,  hydraulic  Bbl. 

$ 

Iron  and  steel  semi-manufactures — 

Other  plates,  not  fabricated  Lb. 

$ 

Steel  sheets,  black  Lb. 

$ 

Railway  track  material — Rails  Ten 

$ 

Casing  and  oil  line  pipe  Lb. 

$ 

Welded  black  pipe  Lb. 

$ 

Galvanized  wire  Lb. 

Copper — 

Refined    copper    in    ingots,    bars,    or  other 

forms  Lb.  21,161,866  15,445,902 

$  3,204,191  2,191,758 

Rods  Lb.  25,033,498  16,639,221 

$  3.871  377  2,375,690 

Insulated  copper  wire  and  cable  Lb.  2,064.428  1,692,577 

$  841,486  572,917 

Industrial  machinery — 

Locomotives  No.  77  51 

$  767,328  604,065 

Sewing  machines  No.  14,012  10,587 

$  579,286  452,042 

Office  appliances — 

Listing  adding  machines  No.  2,220  1,278 

$  160,521  75,411 

Calculating  machines  No.  1,382  599 

$  311,830  181,764 

Typewriters  No.  19,334  15,473 

$  1,000,944  851,893 

Agricultural  machinery — 

Grain  harvesters  and  binders  No.  8,693  6,204 

$  -     1,636,123  1,005,554 

Wheel  tractors  No.  20,983  15,746 

$  19,114,028  13,069,260 

Automobiles  and  other  vehicles  No.  6,953  4,233 

$  8,521,325  5,773,078 

Passenger  cars  and  chassis,  except  electric  .  .  No.  42,253  34,300 

$  33,444,917  26,426,826 

Automobile  parts  for  assembly  $  40,721,116  29,582,537 

Automobile  parts  for  replacement  $  6,673,967  4,919,754 

Freight  cars  No.  548  333 

$  628,526  291,952 

Musical  instruments — Phonographs  No.  20.882  7,670 

$  531,705  230,423 


1928 

1927 

234,103 

244,369 

120,428,678 

123,939,595 

24,218,700 

20,363,576 

2,301,568 

2,051,612 

1,971,479 

1,668,185 

OO  T  A  A  A/IT 

22,700,941 

14,017,096 

1,908,551 

1,345,058 

13,250,445 

6,380,571 

1,527,429 

806,772 

138,994 

86,584 

329,774 

237,759 

26,823 

14,080 

591,136 

27o,714 

9,337,049 

3,648,460 

557,274 

296,823 

15,431,230 

13,036,216 

22,235,296 

21,579,333 

4,409.565 

3,144,539 

18,574,007 

12,004,541 

150,058 

TOO  AAO 

12o,UUo 

600,788 

473,802 

153,706 

107,271 

1.360,266 

1,119,907 

39,927 

24,103 

202,628 

112,741 

323,564,977 

251,210,535 

7,027,336 

5,592,799 

189,271,601 

139,440,609 

6,093,736 

4,697,372 

25,474 

23,077 

822,785 

763,651 

13,793,196 

5,162,165 

700,587 

273,829 

18,401,551 

13,755,594 

807,732 

621,561 

39.913,180 

32,374.437 

1,566,921 

1,187,503 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


United  States  imports  from  Canada  in  1928  had  a  value  of  $488,999,157, 
or  11-9  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
$475,077,000,  or  11  3  per  cent,  in  1927. 

Notable  increases  in  United  States  imports  from  Canada  are  as  follows:— 


1928 

1927 

Piece 

833,765 

926,294 

$ 

7,570,271 

6,469,171 

Piece 

1,239,676 

1,311,767 

$ 

2,541,261 

2,103,567 

Bu. 

2.598.524 

2,411,230 

$ 

5,128,944 

4,846,713 

,Ton 

86 

79 

$ 

21,896 

16,288 

Lb. 

5.301,080 

6,147,913 

$ 

1,844,271 

1,673,984 

Hides  and  skins- 
Cattle  hides  . 


Flax,  unmanufactured  

Wool,  unmanufactured — Combing  avooI.. 

Paper  and  manufactures— Standard  newsprint. Lb.  3,852,695,242  3,551,504,615 

$  126,151,545  118,731,001 

Copper — Unrefined,   black,   blister   and  converter 

copper  in  pigs,  bars,  etc  Lb.  95,681,502  51,480,389 

$  13,516,392  6,530,357 

Bullion  or  base  bullion  (lead  content)  Lb.  14,262,069  5,135,925 

$  828,678  293,443 

Notable  decreases  in  United  States  imports  from  Canada  were: — 

Dairy  products — Cheese  Lb 

Hides  and  skins — Sheep  and  lamb  skins 

Tea  

Sulphite  wood  pulp  Ton 

$ 

Sulphate  wood  pulp,  unbleached  (kraft  pulp)  Ton 

$ 

Bituminous  coal  and  shale  Ton 

$ 

Iron  ore  Ton 

Copper  ores,  regulus,  coarse  metal,  and 

copper  Lb 


1928 

1927 

Lb. 

7,488,479 

13,267,538 

$ 

1,801,416 

2,556,341 

Piece 

577,414 

486,658 

$ 

372,240 

407,484 

Lb. 

390,595 

480,941 

$ 

200,352 

216,672 

Ton 

356,558 

350,910 

$ 

22,805,358 

23,397,895 

I  Ton 

139,945 

138,660 

$ 

8,718,018 

9,029,923 

Ton 

412,613 

444,390 

$ 

2,022,393 

2,198,134 

Ton 

13,309 

26,079 

$ 

44,623 

96,392 

anient 

Lb. 

49,125,265 

51,034,520 

$ 

5,014,425 

5,412,896 

LUMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 

The  total  value  of  wood  and  paper  products  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada  in  1928  increased  slightly,  as  compared  with  similar  importations 
in  1927.  While  imports  of  manufactured  wood  decreased  slightly,  those  of 
unmanufactured  wood  decreased  by  more  than  10  per  cent.  A  similar  tendency 
toward  finishing  wood  products  in  Canada  prior  to  export  was  shown  in  1927. 

The  following  figures  show  the  substantial  increase  in  United  States  impor- 
tations of  newsprint  from  Canada: — 

1928  1927 

Newsprint  Cwt.     38,697,774  34,968,094 

$    123,506,671  114,041,742 

Total  importations  of  newsprint  into  the  United  States,  including  that  from 
Canada,,  have  increased  steadily  during  the'  past  few  years.  In  value  Canada 
furnishes  about  90  per  cent  of  all  the  newsprint  imported.  Newfoundland  sup- 
plied a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  newsprint  importations  in  1924,  and 
6  per  cent  in  1927,  displacing  Sweden  in  that  year  as  Canada's  chief  competitor 
in  the  United  States  newsprint  market.  Sweden's  annual  shipments  of  news- 
print to  the  United  States  have  remained  at  a  value  of  $4,000,000  since  1924. 
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With  the  increase  in  imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada,  a  decrease  is  shown 
in  imports  of  pulpwood  from  that  country  as  follows: — 

1928  1927 

Pulpwood  Cords     1,532,266  1,541,769 

$    15,269,669  15,702,705 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Due  to  the  United  States  embargo  on  shipments  of  cream  from  certain 
parts  of  Canada  being  in  force  during  nine  months  of  1928,  importations  of 
these  commodities  fell  below  those  of  1927.  The  imports  of  fresh  milk  and 
cream  were: — 

1928  1927 

Fresh  milk  and  cream  ..  Gals.    7,002,516  7,717,315 

$    6,458,736  7,848,333 

Imports  of  butter  and  cheese  registered  a  decrease,  being  as  follows: — 

1928  1927 

Cwt.         2,321  3,307 

$        67,498  121,805 

Cwt.        76,586  132,826 

$    1,841,874  2,530,713 

COMMODITIES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

United  States  imports  of  edible  animals  increased  in  volume  from  $21,- 
104,000  in  1927  to  $22,420,000  in  1928.  The  increase  in  value  of  dutiable  cattle 
amounted  to  about  $5,000,000,  but  there  was  a  drop  in  the  importations  of  hogs 
of  approximately  $3,500,000.  Imports  of  other  edible  animals  remained  sub- 
stantially as  in  1927.  Hog  imports  in  1927  were  abnormally  heavy,  being  worth 
about  $2,000,000  more  than  in  1926.  This  fact,  coupled  with  a  heavy  hog  crop 
in  the  United  States  in  1928,  goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  sharp 
reduction  in  importations  of  hogs  during  the  latter  year. 

Imports  of  meat  products  totalled  $35,632,197  in  1928,  being  about  equal 
in  value  though  some  35,000,000  pounds  heavier  by  weight  than  in  1927.  This 
increase  in  weight  is  largely  accounted  for  by  increased  shipments  of  beef  and 
prepared  meats. 

Dairy  products  show  a  decrease  of  about  $3,000,000  in  value,  aggregating 
$34,228,489  in  1928.  Imports  of  cream  fell  from  $7,606,071  in  1927  to  $5,897,726 
in  1928,  while  imports  of  milk  increased  slightly  to  $996,510.  Butter  imports 
decreased  from  8,459,741  pounds  valued  at  $2,871,977  in  1927  to  4,659,288 
pounds  valued  at  $1,659,402  in  1928.  Cheese  remained  practically  stationary 
at  81,400  pounds  valued  at  $24,695,314.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  were: 
Italy,  38,000,000  pounds;  Switzerland,  18,000,000  pounds;  Canada,  7,000,000 
pounds;  and  France*  6,000,000  pounds. 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  50,000,000  pounds  in  the  imports  of  fish  in 
1928,  with  an  increase'  in  value  of  some  $3,000,000.  This  was  due  largely  to 
increases  in  imports  of  herring  and  crab  meat.  Chief  among  the  fish  imports 
were:  fresh  water  fish  and  eels  with  a  value  of  $5,301,851;  smelts,  $1,209,779; 
tuna  fish,  $1,852,999;  dried  cod,  $2,708,359;  sardines,  $5,139,212;  pickled  and 
salted  herring,  $3,052,582;  and  crab  meat,  $5,057,124. 

Raw  hides  and  skins  continue  to  increase  in  weight  and  value.  In  1928 
statistics  show  an  increase  to  $150,809,555  as  compared  with  $112,845,681  in 
1927.  Canada  ranks  second  only  to  Argentina  as  a  source  of  supply  of  this 
material  to  the  United  States,  shipping  hides  valued  at  $7,570,271  in  1928  as 
compared  with  $6,469,171  in  1927.  Kip  and  calfskin  imports  increased  in  value 
from  $13,109,330  in  1927  to  $16,104,535  in  1928.  Canada  was  the  chief  supplier 
of  this  material  to  the  United  States  with  skins  valued  at  $2,541,261  in  1928, 
some  $400,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year.    United  States  leather  imports 


Butter 
Cheese 
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advanced  from  $37,435,980  in  1927  to  $43,307,922  in  1928,  and  imports  of  boots 
and  shoes  from  $5,199,656  to  $8,254,224.  Unfortunately,  countries  of  origin  of 
leather  and  of  boots  and  shoes  are  not  shown. 

Grain  and  preparations  were  imported  to  a  greater  extent  in  1928  than  in 

1927,  by  some  $3,000,000.  Dutiable  wheat  increased  from  $15,343,575  in  1927 
to  $22,039,713  in  1928,  while  imports  of  wheat  flour  decreased  from  $46,343  in 

1927  to  $36,517  in  1928. 

Hay  imports  in  1928  fell  to  about  half  those  of  1927,  and  were  valued  at 
$563,985.  Vegetables  and  preparations  showed  an  increase  of  from  $38,429,106 
in  1927  to  $39,605,368  in  1928.  As  might  have  been  expected  with  the  heavy 
potato  crop  in  the  United  States,  imports  of  potatoes  decreased  to  $2,859,484  in 

1928  as  compared  with  $5,247,293  in  1927. 

The  United  States  imported  clothing  wool  to  the  value  of  $8,050,839  in 

1928,  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  Canada  ranked  third 
as  a  source  of  supply  with  shipments  valued  at  $896,147.  Although  general 
imports  of  combing  wool  decreased  by  $7,000,000  to  $31,729,251  in  1928,  imports 
from  Canada  increased  from  $1,673,984  in  1927  to  $1,844,2.71  in  1928. 

Sawmill  products  including  boards,  planks,  deals,  laths  and  other  semi- 
manufactures show  a  decrease  from  $64,004,230  in  1927  to  $54,875,873  in  1928. 
This  decline  is  a  continuation  of  that  shown  in  1927  as  compared  with  1926, 
when  such  imports  were  valued  at  $74,000,000,  Every  item  in  this  class  shows 
a  decrease  except  lathes.  Imports  of  paper  base  stocks  declined  slightly  from 
$113,632,216  in  1927  to  $112,295,501  in  1928.  Mechanical  wood  pulp  increased 
in  weight,  but  decreased  in  value  by  $500,000,  and  sulphite  pulp  showed  a 
decrease  from  $58,487,471  in  1927  to  $55,955,555,  while  sulphate  pulp  showed 
a  slight  increase  from  $21,393,010  in  1927  to  $22,065,535  in  1928.  Canada 
remains  the  chief  supplier  of  sulphite  pulp  with  shipments  valued  at  $22,805,358 
in  1928,  as  compared  with  $23,397,895  in  1927.  Sweden  is  second  with  ship- 
ments worth  $18,451,565  in  1928,  as  compared  with  $20,607,401  in  1927.  As 
regards  sulphate  pulp,  the  positions  are  reversed,  Sweden  supplying  material 
valued  at  $10,136,956  in  1928  as  compared  with  $10,262,487  in  1927,  while 
imports  of  sulphate  pulp  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $8,718,018  in  1928  as- 
compared  with  $9,029,923  in  1927.  Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  $156,384;548  in  1928,  as  compared  with  $149,365,343 
in  1927.  This  item  is  largely  made  up  of  standard  newsprint,  imports  of  which 
increased  from  $131,488,784  in  1927  to  $139,410,918  in  1928.  Canada  supplied 
about  90  per  cent  of  this  newsprint,  at  a  value  of  $126,151,545  in  1928,  as 
compared  with  $118,731,001  in  1927.  Newfoundland,  her  nearest  competitor, 
furnished  newsprint  valued  at  $7,124,171  in  1928  as  compared  with  $5,820,991 
in  1927. 

Imports  of  coal  and  related  fuels  increased  from  $5,028,161  in  1927  to 
$6,485,848  in  1928.  Anthracite  imports  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
increase.  Canada  supplied  most  of  the  bituminous  coal  imported,  her  ship- 
ments for  1928  being  valued  at  $2,022,393  out  of  a  total  of  $2,397,708.  There 
was  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  this  commodity  in  1928,  as  compared  with 
1927.  Iron  ore  imports  in  1928  aggregated  $5,428,019  as  against  $6,068,283  in 
1927.  Imports  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  showed  a  decrease  in  1928, 
being  valued  at  $44,623  as  compared  with  $96,392  in  1927.  Steel  mill  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  also  registered  a  decline,  having  a  value  of 
$17,483,588  in  1928  as  compared  with  $18,752,986  in  1927.  Aluminum  imports 
decreased  by  $7,000,000,  while  copper  imports  increased  by  $13,000,000.  Canada 
ranks  first  as  a  source  of  supply  for  copper  ores,  its  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $5,014,425  in  1928,  and  second  to  Africa  in  supplying  copper 
blister,  the  exports  of  this  product  to  the  United  States  amounting  to  $13,516,392.. 
Lead  imports  decreased  from  $17,885,907  in  1927  to  $15,505,705  in  1928. 
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MARKET  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong*  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  14,  1929. — The  most  active  branch  of  the  silk  hosiery 
trade  is  the  ladies'  fully  fashioned  real  silk  section.  This  trade  was  dominated 
until  a  few  years  ago  by  American  firms.  English  makers,  however,  have  shown 
an  all-round  improvement  in  technique  during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
particularly  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  this  class  of  goods,  and  they  are  now 
producing  hose  which  compares  favourably  with  imported  types.  Home  pro- 
ducers had  been  handicapped,  and  still  are  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  the  fact  that 
the  machinery  in  use  did  not  produce  a  suitable  thrown  silk.  Up-to-date 
machinery  is  being  introduced,  but  the  output  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  demand,  and  imported  hosiery  continues  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  trade. 

The  British  manufacturer  is  also  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  better- 
quality  artificial  silk  (rayon)  hose  trade,  which  formerly  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Continental  firms.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  firms 
are  now  opening  branch  factories;  these  are  being  operated  on  American  and 
Continental  lines.  This  rush  to  establish  plants  here  is  attributed  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  import  duties  by  the  Government  on  artificial  and  real  silk  in  1925. 


United  Kingdom  Exports  of  Silk  Hosiery 

Stockings  and  hose—  1926             1927  1928 

Of  silk  or  of  which  chief  value  is  silk  ..-..]  f    f  133,511  £143,321 

Of  artificial  silk  or  of  which  chief  value  is\  £   659,685  -j 

artificial  silk                                           J  I     669,461  707,148 


United  Kingdom  Imports  of  Silk  Hosiery 

Stockings  and  hose—                                                   1926             1927  1928 

Of  siik  or  of  which  chief  value  is  silk  ..  . .]  f  £535,399  £470,815 
Of  artificial  silk  or  of  which  chief  value  isf-    £1,184,211  \ 

artificial  silk  I                    [     561,048  657,758 


United  Kingdom  Imports  and  Countries  whence  Consigned,  1927 

Artificial 

Silk  or  of  which  Silk  or  of  which 

Chief  Value  is  Silk  Chief  Value  is  Art.  Silk 


Stockings   and  Hose 

Doz.  Prs. 

£ 

Doz.  Prs. 

£ 

,  100,827 

159,351 

413,340 

491,941 

,   ..  52,079 

162,480 

2,096 

3,481 

3,209 

7,592 

Italy  

.  .  .  3,684 

2,056 

11,751 

7,23  i 

,   .  .  2,645 

2,228 

17,158 

6,137 

,   ,  ,  102,006 

197,329 

38,273 

49,396 

922 

2,200 

1,276 

2,163 

2,503 

2,962 

Total  

266,648 

535,399 

485,121 

561,148 

United  States  firms  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  the  medium  and  better 
qualities  of  real  silk  ladies'  hosiery,  while  French  and  Swiss  firms  specialize  in 
the  fine  texture  and  more  expensive  stockings.  Imports  from  Germany  are 
largely  in  the  cheaper  light  weights. 

The  range  of  colours  for  ordinary  wear,  particularly  in  the  lighter  shades, 
is  narrower  than  in  Canada,  due  to  climatic  conditions.  The  pointed,  or  slipper 
heel,  is  favoured  at  present. 
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REPRESENTATION 

The  majority  of  the  more  important  foreign  firms  exporting  to  this  market 
have  their  own  organizations  here  and  sell  direct  to  the  larger  retail  shops,  as 
well  as  to  wholesale  firms.  Any  interested  Canadian  firms  which  are  not  in  a 
position  to  follow  this  procedure  should  consider  the  appointment  of  an  agent. 
While*  considerable  business  was  formerly  done  direct  with  retail  distributors 
here,  and  while  a  certain  amount  is  still  done  in  this  way,  in  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  as  a  result  of  the  import  duties  imposed,  it  is  recommended 
that  either  of  the  former  courses  be  adopted.  If  it  is  decided  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  London  is  of  course  the  most 
suitable  centre*  but  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  provincial  centres  will 
be  covered. 

The  following  duties  are  imposed  on  made-up  articles  wholly  or  in  part  of 
silk  or  artificial  silk,  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Hosiery  imported 
from  Canada  is  accorded  the  preference  shown  below: — 

Rate  of  Duty 
Full  Preferential 
Ad  val.       Ad  val. 

(1)  Where  the  article  is  made  wholly  of  silk  or  artificial 

silk,  and  where  the  value  of  the  silk  or  artificial 
silk  component  exceeds  20  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 

of  the  values  of  all  the  components  of  the  article.  .        33j%  27%% 

(2)  Where  the  value  of  the  silk  or  artificial  silk  com- 

ponent exceeds  5  per  cent,  but  does  not  exceed  20 
per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  values  of  all  the 

components  of  the  article   10%  8J% 

(3)  Where  the  value  of  the  silk  or  artificial  silk  does 

not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  the  values 

of  all  the  component  parts  of  the  article   2%  1§% 


LUMBER  USING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  26,  1929. — The  Timber  Using  Industries  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  the  title  of  the  latest  of  a  series  of  reports  Which  are  being  compiled 
and  issued  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  on  the  various  trades 
and  resources  in  Saorstat  Eireann.  The  report  gives  in  some  detail  the  informa- 
tion gathered  from  the  wood-working  trades  under  the  Statistics  Act,  1926,  and 
is  of  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  commercial  development  of  the  Irish  Free 
State.  The  compilation  covers  the  year  1926  and  includes  the  returns  of  150 
of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  Free  State.  In  all,  the  figures  reveal  that 
in  1926  there  were  in  operation  228  firms  engaged  in  the  timber  trade,  and  of 
these  150  were  able  to  furnish  the  department  with  their  statistics  on  produc- 
tion. The  industry  under  review  covers  all  firms  manufacturing  sawmill 
products  and  other  articles  of  timber. 

FACTORY  OUTPUT 

The  total  value  (selling  price)  of  the  products  manufactured  during  the 
year  was  £880,564,  to  which  should  be  added  £61,856,  representing  the  amount 
received  for  work  done  on  buildings,  general  jobbing  carpentry  and  commission 
work.  The  latter  item  includes  creosoting,  cooperage  and  repair  work  done 
on  a  commission  basis.  The  figures,  making  a  total  of  £942,420,  indicate  the 
total  value  of  goods  made  for  sale,  as  well  as  work  done  in  this  industry  in 
the  Free  State  in  the  year  under  review. 
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The  following  table  gives  in  detail  the  production  figures  of  the  chief 
commodities  manufactured: — 


Saw  Mill  Products  and  Manufactures  of  Timber 

Net  selling 
Value  of  Goods 

Kind  of  Goods  made  and  Work  done  Quantities    made  in  1926 

Sawmill  products —                                                           Cu.  Ft.  £ 

Sawn  hard  woods — 

Oak                                                                     72,956  18,012 

Ash                                                                    121,248  25,459 

Other  sorts  ..                                                       317,580  58,616 

Sawn  soft  woods —  Loads 

Deals  and  planks  .  .  .  .                                            16,003  99,843 

Boards                                                                 12,452  89,467 

Other  sorts                                                               7,094  46,668 

Planed  or  dressed  soft  woods- 
Floorings                                                                3,865  28,327 

Matchings                                                                 1,550  10,419 

Other  sorts                                                               2,133  15,615 

Pit  props  and  pit-wood                                                  16.523  11,798 

Sleepers  of  all  kinds                                                        1.577  4.533 

Other  saw-mill  products   5,117 

Manufactures  of  timber— 

"Wet"  or  "tight"  coopering —  Xo. 

Hand-made  casks  for  breweries  and  distilleries       18,721  29,407 

Herring  pickle  barrels                                            30.700  9,280 

Cases                                                                  153,720  15,186 

"Dry"  coopering — 

Hand-made  casks   and  kegs                                   50,498  8,887 

Casks  re-made  and  repaired   157,486 

Crates,  cases  and  boxes  for  packing —  Xo. 

Eggs                                                                   312,618  28,557 

Butter                                                                192,072  16,002 

Fish  •                                                  66,316  3.736 

Other  merchandise                                                 485.030  47.991 

All  other  wood  boxes,  chests  and  trunks                      125,737  10,304 

Gross 

Tool  handles                                                                   2,770  6,833 

Builders'  woodwork   59,216 

Domestic  wood  ware   2,859 

Fences,  gates,  hurdles,  etc   3,833 

Coffins   15,543 

Firewood,  shavings,  sawdust,  etc   11,490 

All  other  products   40,080 


It  is  recognized  that  the  above  figures  are  not  entirely  accurate  and  do 
not  represent  by  any  means  the  total  production,  for  example,  of  packing  cases. 
Many  of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns  here  operate  their  own  plants — 
as  part  of  the  factory — for  the  production  of  packing  boxes,  etc..  and  in  such 
cases  the  figures  of  production  and  output  are  not  included  in  the  above.  How- 
ever, they  will  give  an  indication  of  the  timber-using  industries  in  a  general  way. 


MATERIALS  "USED 

The  principal  materials  u*ed  in  the  trades  are  not  shown  in  the  returns, 
except  by  chief  commodities.  No  indication  is  given  of  the  types  of  timber 
chiefly  used,  except  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures  of  output,  which,  as 
shown  in  the  previous  table,  divide  the  hardwoods  and  the  soft. 

The  following  compilation  shows  and  classifies  the  source  of  the  timber 
used — that  is,  whether  it  was  grown  in  the  Saorstat  or  imported.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that  rough  timber  used  to  the  value  of  £66.338  was  grown 
in  the  Free  State,  while  the  remainder,  amounting  in  value  to  £116,876,  was 
imported. 
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Following  is  the  detailed  table: 

Materials  Used 

Imported  shooks  

Other  sawn  wood  

Rough  timber — 

Imported  

Grown  in  Saorstat  Eireann  . . 

Wood  work,  logs,  frames,  etc  

Hoops,  staves  and  ironmongery  .  . 
All  other  materials  

Total  cost  of  materials  . . 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, etc.,  is  not  included  in  these  figures  unless  it  was  especially  processed  in 
some  way  previously — in  a  joinery  factory,  for  example.  In  this  connection  a 
separate  report  has  been  issued  on  the  building  and  construction  trades,  which 
will  be  reviewed  at  a  later  date. 

The  cost  of  fuel,  electricity,  gas  and'  oils  used  in  the  industry  in  1926, 
according  to  the  figures  compiled,  amounted  to  £20,793.  The  purchase  of  bags, 
cases  and  other  materials  used  totalled  £7,374,  and  sub-contract  work  let  to 
other  firms  equalled  £3,003,  making  in  all  (including  raw  materials)  the  sum  of 
£466,456.  It  is  therefore  estimated  by  deduction  that  the  net  output  of  the 
industry  for  1926  was  £475,964. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  SALARIES 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  year  was  approxi- 
mately 2,600.  This  was  made  up  as  follows:  administrative  and  clerical,  300; 
industrial  workers  at  mills,  2,000;  carters,  packers  and  storekeepers,  300. 

The  salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  £363,000,  or  76  per  cent  of  the 
total  net  output;  salaries  being  responsible  for  8  per  cent,  or  £41,000;  and 
wages  and  earnings  for  67  per  cent,  or  £322,000.  The  hours  of  labour  in  the 
industry  vary  from  50  hours  per  week  to  something  less  than  44;  eight  of  the 
150  establishments  working  less  than  44  hours  per  week,  and  45  working  more 
than  50  hours. 

At  the  end  of  1926  the  number  of  machines  reported  to  be  in  operation  in 
the  150  establishments  was  as  follows:  log  and  deal  frames,  53;  horizontal  and 
vertical  log  hand  saws,  20;  circular  saws,  489;  hand  saws,  114;  horizontal  saws, 
18;  planing  and  moulding  machines,  139;  turning  lathes,  125;  box  nailing 
machines,  25,  and  other  machines,  119. 

LUMBER  IMPORTS 

In  connection  with  these  statistics  on  operation,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  lumber  imports  in  1928  totalled  £933,610,  as  compared  with  £974,301  in 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  for  1928,  £22,183  was  for  hewn  timber  and 
£911,427  for  sawn,  planed  and  other  prepared  timber.  While  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  preliminary  report  from  which  these  figures  were  taken  regarding 
the  quantity  of  imports  in  board  measure,  in  1926  and  1927  the  totals  are  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table: — 


Timber  Imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State,  1926  and  1927 


Raw  or  simply  prepared  timber — 

1926 

1927 

12,290 

7,345 

£ 

3,793 

2,129 

1,510 

4,067 

£ 

9,568 

17,037 

109,013 

115,760 

£ 

47,511 

45,787 

Sawn,  soft — 

61,168 

79,171 

£ 

358,037 

460,624 

21,864 

16.354 

£ 

151,584 

110,737 

Quantity 

Cost 

Cwts. 

£ 

21,145 

15,922 

203,819 

Loads 

15,674 

116,867 

54,840 

66,338 

9,814 

6,358 

16,168 
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Planed  or  dressed  timber — 

Floorings  loads  22,731  21,749 

£  142,799  145,848 

Other  sorts                     .  loads  10,156  6,943 

£  86,417  63,725 

Staves  loads  1,363  1,931 

£  27,483  57,722 

Sleepers  .  loads  15,161  11,781 

£  68,941  67,300 

Total  wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  £  1,393,804  1,497,946 

Note. — 3J  loads =1  standard. 

•  The  principal  sources  for  timber  and  manufactures  thereof  are  Sweden, 
Germany  and  other  Northern  European  countries.  Imports  into  the  Free  State 
from  Canada  increased  in  value  from  1926  to  1927,  but  fell  off  considerably 
during  the  past  year,  being  replaced  principally  by  Scandinavian  and  Baltic 
supplies.  This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  lower  quotations  from  these  ports.  The 
1926-1927  figures  for  imports  direct  from  Canada  are: — 

Timber,  soft,  sawn—  1926  1927 

Deals,  planks  and  boards  loads  14,162  22,746 

£  76,690  129,650 

Other  sorts  loads  2,438   

£  14,146 

Manufactures  of  wood  £  23.405  39,870 


AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

D.  H.  Ross,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  20,  1929. — The  overseas  trade  figures  of  Australia  for 
the  first  half  of  the  present  financial  year  (i.e.  July  to  December  inclusive)  dis- 
close a  decline  in  both  imports  and  exports.  Compared  with  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  the  previous  year,  the  figures  are  outlined  thus: — 

Imports,  six  months  1927-28    £80,943,090 

Imports,  six  months  1928-29   72,791,190 

Decrease  1928-29    £  8,151,900 

Exports,  six  months  1927-28    £71,809,265 

Exports,  six  months  1928-29    68,793,252 

Decrease  1928-29    £  3,016,013 

Deducting  the  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  from  the  total  figures,  the 
imports  of  merchandise  into  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  six-months'  period  of 
1928-29,  aggregated  £72,603,384.  Inversely,  deducting  bullion  and  specie  from 
the  exports,  the  net  figures  of  merchandise  shipped  oversea  totalled  £66,906,283. 
The  value  of  merchandise  exported  was  thus  £5,697,101  less  than  the  value  of 
merchandise  imported  in  the  period. 

The  decline  in  importations  of  some  leading  items  of  goods  and  products 
which  hitherto  entered  largely  into  Canadian  exports  to  Australia  is  indicated 
thus: — 

Six  Months         Six  Months  Decrease 
1927-28  1928-29  1928-29 

Agricultural  implements   £  509,786  £  366,999  £  142,787 

Timber,  dressed  and  undressed  ..      3,004,639  1,867,291  1,137,291 

Paper,  printing,  wrapping,  etc.   ..      2,640,425  2,440,318  200,107 

Rubber  tires   635,134  194,505  440,629 

Customs  revenue  for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
January  31  amounted  to  £24,608,127  compared  with  £25,562,393  in  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  returns  for  January  in  all  the  States  except 
South  and  Western  Australia  indicated  a  material  increase  over  the  figures  for 
January,  1928. 
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For  the  seven  months  the  postal  revenue  (stamps,  telegrams  and  tele- 
phones) amounted  to  £7,351,561,  as  against  £6,991, ,881  in  the  same  period  of 
the  previous  financial  year. 

NEW  COMMONWEALTH  DOMESTIC  LOAN 

Yesterday  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  announced  the  issue  of  a  domestic 
loan  of  £7,000,000.  The  rate  of  interest  is  5J  per  cent,  issued  at  par,  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  free  from  State  but  subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  The  opening 
date  for  subscriptions  is  February  22,  and,  while  no  definite  date  has  been  fixed, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  closing  will  be  when  the  entire  amount  is  subscribed.  The 
money  is  required  for  State  public  works  and  to  meet  maturing  State  securities. 

LABOUR  DIFFICULTIES 

Trading  during  the  last  month  has  been  subject  to  interruption  by  a  widely 
spread  strike  throughout  Australia  amongst  timber  workers,  both  in  country 
saw-mills  and  in  city  mills  which  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cutting  large  sizes  of 
imported  timber  (subject  to  lesser  duties)  to  required  specifications.  The  basis 
of  the  strike  was  the  Arbitration  Court's  award,  which  increased  the  hours  of 
labour  in  the  mills  from  44  to  48  per  week.  In  sympathy,  carters  have  refused 
to  move  timber  from  the  wharves  or  railway  trucks,  and  the  lack  of  material 
has  to  some  extent  held  up  building  operations,  hence  carpenters  and  others 
were  perforce  adversely  affected.  The  loss  of  earnings  of  the  large  number  of 
men  involved  has  thus  accentuated  the  general  trading  depression.  As  this  mail 
closes  there  is  every  indication  that  the  trouble  will  shortly  cease,  as  free  labour 
is  readily  available. 

To  add  to  the  unrest,  the  principal  coal-mining  companies  in  New  South 
Wales  have  given  miners  a  fortnight's  notice  of  cessation  of  work,  apparently 
with  the  object  of  reorganizing  the  industry,  which  has  recently  failed  to  com- 
pete with  coal  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Should  either  the  timber  or  coal  adjustment  remain  unsettled  for  even  a 
comparatively  short  period,  the  consequences  will  be  far  reaching  in  that  other 
industries  will  become  involved  and  forced  into  idleness  through  lack  of  material 
and  of  coal  to  generate  power  for  factories. 

AUSTRALIAN  WOOL 

The  wool  clip  for  the  1928-29  season  was  expected  to  make  available  about 
2,577,000  bales  of  wool  for  Australian  auction  sales.  Recent  sales  of  merino 
fleece  wools  were  approximately  20  per  cent  lower  in  value  than  at  the  peak 
point  of  last  season,  while  skirtings  dropped  about  15  per  cent.  The  feature  in 
recent  sales  was  the  competition  of  Japanese  buyers,  and  purchases  made  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  probably  caused  by  some  anticipation  of 
higher  customs  duties.  On  expert  tabulation,  it  is  stated  that  stocks  of  wool 
held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  most  Continental  countries,  are  now  lower 
than  for  many  years.  As  this  mail  closes  the  wool  market  is  somewhat 
depressed,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  afford  to  hold  the  staple,  there  is 
stated  to  be  a  tendency  to  wait  in  anticipation  of  higher  values. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat: — During  the  last  few  weeks,  based  upon  reports  received  from  all 
the  wheat-producing  States,,  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  total  wheat  yield  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  season  of  1928-29  will  approximate  155,000,000  bushels. 

From  December  1  to  February  14  the  total  exports  of  the  new  season's 
wheat  aggregated  31,141,934  bushels,  or  an  increase  of  18,086,063  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  similar  previous  period. 
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Sellers  appear  to  be  holding  firmly  and  few  oversea  buyers  are — at  the 
moment — anxious  for  supplies.  Tonnage  for  shipment  of  wheat  from  Australia 
is  abnormally  scarce  this  season,  and  the  export  trade  as  a  consequence  is  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  shipping  space,  particularly  to  South  Africa  and  Egypt.  At 
ruling  rates  of  freight  on  wheat,  shipowners  prefer  more  payable  cargoes — such 
as  wool,  frozen  meat.,  and  butter — which  are  being  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Representatives  of  British  ports,  such  as  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Bristol,  have  recently  endeavoured  to  stimulate  direct  shipments  of  Australian 
products.  Space  for  part  cargoes  is  being  eagerly  sought  and,  until  such  time 
as  more  tonnage  is  available,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  prospect  of 
developing  trade  of  any  magnitude  with  outports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To-day's  nominal  quotation  for  f.a.q.  wheat  is  4s.  lljd.  ($1.21)  per  bushel, 
f.o.b.  steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports 

Flour. — A  much  firmer  market  prevailed  during  recent  weeks  for  export, 
and  some  substantial  shipments  have  been  made — and  forward  deliveries  booked 
— mainly  to  Egypt,  and  there  has  also  been  some  fair  support  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  demand  has  been  gratifying  to  milling  companies,,  many  of 
whom  experienced  a  difficult  and  unpayable  trading  period  last  year. 

Shipments  of  Australian  flour  from  December  1  to  February  14  aggregated 
110,412  tons  as  compared  with  73,704  tons  for  the  similar  period  of  the  previous 
season. 

For  immediate  shipment,  on  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports,  standard  flour  is  to-day  quoted  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  to  150  pounds  gross   £10    0s.  Od.  ($48.67) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  to  101  pounds  gross   10    5    0     (  49.88) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  12    6  (51.71) 

Freight  Rates. — The  rates  quoted  on  January  17  remain  unaltered  and 
will  continue  until  the  end  of  March  as  follows: — 

Port  Said,  U.K., 

and  Europe  Alexandria  South  Africa 

On  wheat   32s.  6d.  ($7.91)  35s.  ($8.52)  30s.  ($7.30) 

On  flour  there  is  an  advance  of  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  per  ton  in  each  instance. 


EXPORTS  OF  APPLES  FROM  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  20,  1929. — While  it  is  yet  too  early  in  the  season  to 
give  a  definite  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  apples  to  be  available  for  export 
from  Australia  during  1929,  there  are  indications  of  a  considerable  reduction 
from  the  4,419,390  bushel  cases  exported  from  March  to  August,  1928. 

In  Tasmania — the  principal  exporting  State — the  estimated  export  surplus 
will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  2,000,000  cases,  some  of  which  will  be  shipped  to  other 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Victoria's  surplus  will  be  about  335,000  eases, 
and  space  has  already  been  reserved  in  Western  Australia  for  shipments  of 
500,000  cases  (chiefly  to  Continental  ports) ;  the  latter  figures  may  be  increased. 
Shipments  of  apples  from  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  are  compara- 
tively unimportant. 
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COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS'  DEFICIT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  20,  1929. — The  loss  incurred  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  in  owning  and  operating,  and  in  the  final  disposal  of  their  fleet  of 
steamers,  is  set  out  in  a  report  recently  furnished  by  the  Auditor-General  for 
the  year  ended  June,  1928. 

In  his  previous  report  he  estimated  the  total  loss  which  had  occurred  in 
respect  of  the  Commonwealth  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  would  amount  to 
£6.167,549,  but  the  net  loss  to  March  31,  1928— after  the  sale  of  the  fleet  for 
£1,900,000  ($9,234,000)— is  estimated  at  £7,967,236  ($38,720,767).  The  figures, 
to  a  minor  degree,  may  be  altered,  as  they  are  still  subject  to  some  adjustment 
of  transactions  in  the  line's  accounts  which  will  probably  take  some  time  to 
effect,  but  substantially  the  amount  is  as  stated.  No  doubt  the  operating  loss 
of  £593,075  ($2,882,355)  during  the  last  year  the  Government  ran  the  steamers 
caused  the  decision  to  sell  their  floating  and  unremunerative  property. 


PRICES  OF  AUSTRALIAN  DRIED  FRUIT  FOR  CANADA,  1929 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  20,  1929. — Subject  to  selling  conditions — as  arranged 
with  recognized  Australian  export  brokers — the  Commonwealth  Dried  Fruits 
Control  Board  has  just  issued  tentative  minimum  quotations  at  which  permis- 
sion will  be  granted  to  make  shipment  of  this  season's  currants  and  raisins  to 
Canada. 

The  prices  upon  a  c.i.f.  basis  at  main  Canadian  ports,  for  shipment  from 
Australia  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  1929,  are  as  follows: — 

Currants   3-crown  46s.  Od.  ($11.19)  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.) 

2-crown  43s.  Od.  ($10.46) 

1-  crown  41s.  Od.  ($  9.98) 

Sultanas   3-crown  42s.  Od.  ($10.22)  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.) 

2-  crown  37s.  6d.  ($9.12) 

1-  crown  34s.  Od.  ($  8.27) 

Lexias   4-crown  34s.  Od.  ($  8.27)  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.) 

3-  crown  30s.  Od.  ($  7.30) 

2-  crown  28s.  0d.J$  6.81) 

These  substantially  reduced  prices  (in  comparison  with  last  season)  indicate 
a  determined  effort  to  retain  the  goodwill  of  Canadian  buyers  of  the  three  classes 
of  fruits  quoted,  and  in  every  instance  relate  to  fruit  packed  in  56-pound  boxes. 
Where  the  more  expensive  packing  in  28-pound  boxes  is  adopted  prices  will  be 
2s.  (48  cents)  per  cwt.  higher. 

Quotations  must  be  qualified  as  being  subject  to  out-turn  of  the  grade  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  new  season,  the  respective  quantities 
to  be  harvested  in  each  grade  cannot  be  determined. 

general  selling  conditions 

Licences  to  ship  will  be  issued  only  on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
Government  inspection  of  dried  fruits,  under  the  Commerce  Act,  at  the  time  of 
shipment  shall  be  final  as  regards  quality  and  classification  of  dried  fruits  sold 
and  shipped  to  Canada  and  no  subsequent  allowance  is  to  be  made  on  such 
shipments  under  Government  certificate. 

The  minimum  shipment  to  any  one  buyer  at  any  one  time  shall  be  10  tons 
of  currants  and/or  lexias  and/or  sultanas  provided  that,  if  any  buyer  has  taken 
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a  parcel  of  10  tons  of  currants  and/or  lexias  and/or  sultanas  during  the  season, 
a  licence'  may  issue  for  any  subsequent  purchases  being  not  less  than  5  tons  at 
one  time. 

Licences  will  issue  only  in  respect  to  fruit  sold  to  buyers  who  have  provided 
an  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  on  any  bank  providing  for  the  payment  of  fruit 
to  be  made  to  shippers  by  draft  under  such  letter  of  credit.  The  fruit  will  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  cost,  insurance,  and  freight.  The  buyer's  responsibility  as 
regards  exchange  will  be  to  provide  the  money  in  London;  the  seller  on  his  part 
will  make  his  own  arrangements  for  the  use  of  the  drafts  between  Australia  and 
London.  The  drafts  shall  have  a  currency  of  not  more  than  ninety  days'  sight 
on  London. 

All  sales  of  dried  fruits  shall  be  based  on  grades  as  established  under  the 
regulations  under  the  Commerce  Act  and  all  orders  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  of  licence  immediately  following  on  receipt  by  vendors  or  agents  of 
such  orders. 

NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  TOBACCO 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  February  6,  1929. — New  Zealand  imports  fairly  large  quantities 
of  tobacco  each  year,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  Great  Britain, 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  Canada  has  made  a  few  small  shipments  of 
manufactured  tobacco,  but  records  do  not  indicate  that  any  unmanufactured 
tobacco  has  reached  here  from  Canada. 

IMPORTS 

Manufactured — Fine  Cut  Tobacco  for  Cigarettes. — The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  largest  supplier  of  this  class  of  tobacco.  Total  imports  in  1927  were 
160,888  pounds  (£69,962).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  143,875  pounds 
(£64,491)  and  the  United  States  17,000  (£5,468). 

Manufactured  Cut,  n.e.i. — During  1927  1,730,280  pounds  of  cut  tobacco, 
other  than  fine  cut  for  cigarettes,  were  imported,  the  value  being  £584,327. 
Australia  was  the  largest  supplier,  with  867,744  pounds  to  her  credit  valued 
at  £253,014.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  759,453  pounds  (£304,388) ;  United 
States,  94,044  pounds  (£25,050);  and  South  Africa,  8,932  pounds  (£1,743). 

Manufactured,  Other. — The  imports  of  manufactured  tobacco  other  than 
the  classes  mentioned  above  amounted,  in  1927,  to  730,633  pounds  (£5172,403) : 
Australia,  437,933  pounds  (£102,607) ;  United  States,  286,325  pounds  (£68,502) ; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  6,375  pounds  (£1,294). 

Unmanufactured. — Some  499,646  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  valued 
at  £70,441,  were  imported  in  1927  (United  States,  492,269  pounds  (£69,142)). 

The  tobacco  business  in  New  Zealand  is  in  the  hands'  of  private  firms. 
Two  of  these  are  outstanding  who  use  practically  all  of  the  tobacco  imported 
as  well  as  that  grown  locally. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  New  Zealand.  The  amount  of  dried  leaf  produced 
last  year  was  about  500,000  pounds  valued  at  approximately  £50,000.  The 
product  is  suitable  for  air-cured  pipe  tobacco.  A  number  of  flue  kilns  have 
recently  been  erected,  and  the  amount  of  leaf  cured  by  that  method  is  increas- 
ing. The  locally  grown  tobacco  when  manufactured  is  loose  cut  and  medium 
to  light  in  strength. 

One  of  the  leading  users  of  tobacco  imports  all  of  his  requirements  from 
the  United  States,  and  these  are  entirely  of  Virginian  type.  The  Burley  type 
is  not  popular  in  New  Zealand.  Buying  is  effected  through  established  agencies 
abroad  or  through  branches  located  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
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The  usual  ports  of  entry  are  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttleton  and  Dunedin. 
The  prominent  manufacturers  here,  being  located  in  Wellington  and  Napier, 
would  require  that  supplies  for  the  most  part  should  come  through  Wellington. 

Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  come  in  casks  or  hogsheads.  Storage 
prior  to  use  is  in  public  or  private  bonded  warehouses. 

DUTIES 

There  are  no  preferential  duties  on  tobacco  of  British  origin.  Fine  cut 
tobacco,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  is  dutiable  at  10s.  per 
pound;  tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i.,  pays  4s.  2d.  per  pound;  tobacco,  n.e.i.,  including  the' 
weight  of  every  label,  tag,  or  other  attachment,  is  dutiable  at  4s.  per  pound; 
tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  New  Zealand  in  any 
licensed  tobacco  factory,  for  manufacturing  purposes  only,  into  tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes  or  snuff,  is  dutiable  at  2s.  per  pound,  while  tobacco  for  sheep-wash, 
or  for  insecticide,  after  being  rendered  unfit  for  human  consumption,  is  free 
of  duty. 

It  is  considered1,  as  a  result  of  investigations  made,  that  there  is  little 
possibility  of  Canada's  being  alble  to  successfully  market  unmanufactured 
tobacco  in  New  Zealand  chiefly  on  account  of  the  long-standing  connections  of 
the  manufacturers  here  in  other  countries  and  also  because  of  the  increasing 
local  production  of  tobacco.  Without  any  preference  in  tariff,  the  difficulty 
of  competing  is  further  increased.  Some  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cut  tobacco 
have  been  able  to  make  small  shipments  and  this  trade  may  assume  larger 
proportions. 

MINING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  February  13,  1929. — In  New  Zealand  there  are  indications  of  a 
great  number  of  economic  minerals,  yet,,  with  the  exception  of  iron  ore,  the 
known  mineral  resources  are  not  great  when  compared  with  those  of  many  other 
countries.  The  coal  reserves  are  considerable,  but  each  year  there  are  large 
quantities  of  coal  imported.  The  duration  of  the  supply  of  coal  is  likely  to  be 
extended  by  the  utilization  of  the  water-power  resources. 

gold  mining 

The  gold-mining  industry  contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and  settle- 
ment of  New  Zealand  in  the  early  stages  of  her  development,  but  the  industry 
has  declined  in  importance  during  recent  years.  Gold  mining  is  divided  into 
three  branches:  (1)  quartz  mining;  (2)  alluvial  mining;  (3)  dredging.  The 
actual  figures  of  gold  production  are  not  available,  as  no  distinction  is  made 
between  gold  and  silver  in  the  case  of  mines  which  produce  both.  The  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  bullion  produced  during  1927  was  506,420  ounces,  com- 
prised of  480,978  ounces  from  quartz  mining,  15,040  from  dredge  mining,  and 
10,402  ounces  from  alluvial  mining.  The  total  value  of  the  bullion  was  £550.166. 

During  1927,  130,171  ounces  of  gold  valued  at  £534,639  were  exported  as 
compared  with  125,777  ounces  valued  at  £516,207  in  1926. 

Quartz  Mining. — The  most  important  gold-mining  operations  in  New  Zea- 
land are  quartz  mining,  the  majority  of  the  production  coming  from  the  Auck- 
land District,  followed  by  the  West  Coast  District  of  the  South  Island,  Otago, 
and  smaller  quantities  from  Marlborough,  Nelson,,  and  other  parts  of  the  South 
Island.  In  Otago  operations  are  generally  confined  to  the  working  of  quartz 
mines  where  scheelite  is  associated  with  gold.  The  average  value  of  ore  treated 
during  1926  amounted  to  £1  15s.  3d.  as  compared  with  £1  17s.  3d.  during  1926. 
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Alluvial  Gold  Mining. — Alluvial  gold  is  found  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  South  Island  and  in  Otago.  The  method  of  working  the  deposits  depends 
on  the  depth  of  the  strata  and  the  elevation  at  which  they  occur;  where  there 
is  ample  fall  and  a  good  supply  of  water  available,  hydraulic  sluicing  has  been 
adopted,  but  where  the  material  is  partly  below  water  level  and  is  comparatively 
free  from  hard  boulders  or  hard  matrix,  elevating  or  dredging  is  used. 

Gold  Dredging. — This  system  of  gold  mining,  which  originated  in  New  Zea- 
land, is  generally  employed  upon  rivers  and  streams  and  where  the  sluicing 
method  may  not  be  applied  to  advantage  owing  to  the  absence  of  water  supply 
or  to  excessive  water  in  the  deposits.  Gold  dredging  is > rapidly  declining  in 
importance,  the  number  of  productive  dredges  having  decreased  from  167  during 
1906  to  five  during  1926  and  to  four  during  1927. 

During  1926  the  construction  of  a  dam  was  completed  at  Kawarau  Falls, 
where  the  Kawarau  river  leaves  Lake  Wakatipu,  the  object  being  to  keep  back 
the  waters  of  the  lake  during  certain  months  of  the  year  and  thereby  enable 
mining  operations  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Kawarau  river.  Up  to  the  present 
this  scheme  has  not  been  quite  as  successful  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  inter- 
ested parties  are  still  hopeful  that  the  further  efforts  being  made  will  prove  more 
fruitful. 

SILVER 

Practically  all  of  the  silver  which  has  been  shipped  from  New  Zealand  has 
been  obtained  from  the  refinement  of  bullion  from  the  quartz  mines,  mainly 
those  of  the  Auckland  District  where  gold  and  silver  are  found  alloyed.  The 
ratio  of  the  two  melals  has  varied  greatly.  No  other  silver-mining  operations 
have  been  carried  out  profitably  in  New  Zealand. 

IRON  ORES 

Iron  ore  occurs  in  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  chiefly  in  the  South  Island, 
the  most  extensive  deposit  being  in  the  Nelson  District  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  South  Island.  The  limonite  deposit  of  this  district  is  of  great  extent  and 
has  been  estimated  to  contain  64,000,000  metric  tons.  It  has  been  found  by 
test  that  a  good  foundry  pig  iron  can  be  produced  from  the  ore,  and  the  operating 
company  is  now  able  to  put  iron  on  the  market  at  a  price  competitive  with  that 
imported.  Analyses  made  some  time  ago  show  the  average  composition  of  the 
iron  to  be  as  follows:  graphite  carbon,  3  02  per  cent;  combined  carbon,  0-48; 
silicon,  2  11;  sulphur,  0  07;  phosphorus,  0-32;  manganese,  0-76;  iron,  93-24 
per  cent. 

Along  the  seashore  on  the  west  coast  of  the  North  Island  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  Plymouth  are  large  quantities  of  magnetic  ironsand,  more  or  less  titani- 
ferous.  The  most  extensive  deposit  occurs  near  Patea.  the  quantity  there  being 
estimated  to  be  at  least  5,374,000  tons  of  high-grade  ore  in  addition  to  a  great 
quantity  of  low-grade  ironsand.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  smelt  the 
Taranaki  ironsands,  and  on  one  occasion  the  New  Zealand  Mines  Department 
had  a  test  made  in  England  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  was  commercially  practicable.  The  results  were  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory as  the  cost  of  production  was  too  high.  The  report  of  one  of  the  experts 
shows  that  the*  production  of  steel  from  the  ironsand  in  one  furnace  is  not  com- 
mercial and  that  two  furnaces  are  essential — one  to  reduce  the  ore  and  the  other 
to  refine  the  metal  produced  and  to  convert  it  into  steel.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  the  conditions  in  New  Zealand  are  such  that  a  blast  furnace  and 
modern  steel  plant  are  not  at  present  feasible.  If  however,  power — coke,  coal, 
and  limestone — become  available  at  reasonable  prices,  small  quantities  of  pig 
iron  and  steel  may  be  produced  to  partially  meet  local  demand,  and  this  would 
form  the  basis  for  expansion  when  requirements  were  increased  sufficiently.  An 
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analysis  of  the  ironsand  used  in  the  tests  referred  to  showed  48-61  per  cent  of 
ferric  oxide,  28-71  per  cent  ferrous  oxide,  and  10-45  per  cent  titanium  dioxide. 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  interest  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  pay  a  bonus  of  £1  10s.  per  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  No 
bounties  are  to  be  payable  after  March  31,  1934.  The  local  industry  is  not 
protected  by  customs  duties,  pig  iron  being  admitted  free  of  customs  duties  from 
all  countries. 

TUNGSTEN  ORE 

Scheelite  was  for  a  number  of  years  mined  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale  in 
conjunction  with  gold,  the  principal  sources  of  this  ore  being  in  Otago  and  Marl- 
borough. Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  tungsten-ore  mining  industry  has  fallen 
considerably,  due  to  a  drop  in  price  in  the  English  market.  In  1927  the  exports 
of  scheelite  amounted  to  12^  tons  valued  at  £821. 

COPPER 

Ores  of  copper  are  found  in  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  localities  in  New 
Zealand,  but  during  the  past  fifty  years  their  exploitation  has  proved  unprofit- 
able. The  total  recorded  copper  production  to  the  end  of  1927  amounted  to  only 
£19;390,  there  being  no  production  that  year.  Attempts  are  again  being  made 
to  produce  copper  commercially. 

MANGANESE  ORE 

Manganese  ore  has  been  found  in  several  localities.  Many  years  ago  a  con- 
siderable amount  was  mined  near  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  the  northern  area  of  the 
North  Island,  and  later  at  Waiheke  Island,  a  few  miles  from  Auckland,  where 
the  ore  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  analysis  showing  56-5  per  cent 
metallic  manganese.  Some  thousands  of  tons  have  been  exported,,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered that  fluctuating  prices  prevented  expansion  of  this  industry. 

CINNABAR 

Cinnabar  deposits  are  found  in  the'  Auckland  Province  and  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  work  them.  Satisfactory  results  were  obtained 
by  one  company,  and  to  the  end  of  1922  they  had  produced  just  over  16  tons 
of  quicksilver,  but  did  not  continue  operations.  After  a  lapse  of  five  years  part 
of  the  mine  is  again  being  worked  and  14  cwt.  of  mercury  was  produced  during 
the  year  1927.  Another  area  in  North  Auckland  has  been  purchased  by  a  dif- 
ferent company  and  a  plant  is  being  designed  to  treat  the  cinnabar. 

TIN 

Cassiterite  in  the  form  of  "  stream-tin  "  is  found  in  Stewart  Island  and  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent.  "  Lode-tin  "  has  also  been  found  in  the  same 
locality  and  is  now  being  prospected.  Small  quantities  of  cassiterite  have  been 
detected  in  stream  gravels  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island. 

PLATINUM 

Platinum  is  stated  to  occur  in  several  places  in  New  Zealand,  associated 
generally  with  gold  in  gravel.  It  is  only  from  Southland  that  platinum  has  been 
exported,  and  native  platinum  in  payable  quantities  has  been  obtained  from 
several  areas  in  that  district.  During  1927,  33  ounces  of  platinum  concentrates 
valued  at  £231  were  recovered  from  alluvial  and  sea-beach  claims  in  two  locali- 
ties of  Southland. 

SULPHUR 

Native  sulphur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked  occurs  in  the 
thermal  districts  of  the  North  Island,  near  Rotorua  and  Lake  Taupo  and  at 
White'  Island.   With  the  exception  of  the  lake  deposit  on  White  Island,  all  the 
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known  native  sulphur  in  payable  quantities  occurs  in  the  form  of  pockets  in 
pumice  or  sinter  around  fumaroles  or  thermal  springs  and  as  black  sulphur. 
The  fumarole  deposits,  although  generally  of  high  quality,  are  relatively  not 
extensive  as  compared  with  deposits  in  seams  or  veins  in  Japan,  Sicily,  and 
North  America.  White  Island,,  off  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island,  is  an 
active  volcano  and  native  sulphur  is  found  there  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
quality  is  very  good,  samples  which  were  tested  here  having  liquefied  out  at 
99  8  per  cent  pure. 

COAL 

Various  grades  of  coal  from  anthracite  to  lignite  occur  in  many  parts  of 
New  Zealand.  In  proportion  to  the  yearly  consumption  of  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  2,300,000  tons  (10  to  15  per  cent  of  which  is  imported),  the  supply 
is  relatively  large  but  in  comparison  with  the  probable  future  needs  it  is 
decidedly  small.  It  is  even  likely  that  the  proved  supply  of  bituminous  coal 
will  be  nearly  exhausted  within  a  hundred  years.  The  resources  of  brown  coal 
are  much  greater.  An  estimate  of  the  proved  and  probable  supply  of  coal  pre- 
pared in  1927  is  as  follows: — 

Proved  Probable 
Imperial  Tons  Imperial  Tons 


Anthracite   Very  little  Very  little 

Bituminous   206,000,000  444,000,000 

Semi-bituminous   60,000,000  72,000,000 

Brown   247,000,000  738,000,000 

Lignite   150,000,000  377,000,000 


No  individual  coal  seam  has  been  traced  for  more  than  a  few  miles  in  any 
direction.  The  variations  in  thickness  are  extraordinary.  The  West  Coast  dis- 
trict of  the  South  Island  produces  nearly  half  of  the  total  output.  In  1927  the 
total  output  was  2,366,740  tons,  comprised  of  1.290,529  bituminous  and  sub- 
bituminous,  954,436  brown,,  and  121,775  tons  of  lignite. 

Experimental  work  on  the  briquetting  of  coals  shows  that  good  briquettes 
can  be  made  from  most  of  the  lignites  tried  without  the  use  of  any  binder,  but 
the  best  briquettes  from  brown  and  bituminous  coals  are  obtained  by  using  coal- 
tar  pitch  or  bitumen. 

PETROLEUM 

Drilling  for  petroleum  has  been  carried  out  in  Taranaki,  Hawke's  Bay, 
Canterbury,  and  Westland.  Twenty-six  deep  bore  holes  have  been  drilled  in 
search  for  petroleum,  the  deepest  being  near  New  Plymouth.  Up  to  the  present 
oil  has  not  been  found  in  any  large  quantity,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  this  industry.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done 
and  is  still  being  done  to  locate  oil  in  commercial  quantities.  Oil  prospecting 
operations  have  received  liberal  assistance  from  the  Government  in  the  forms 
of  bonuses,  subsidies,  and  loans. 

KAURI  GUM 

The  kauri  gum  industry  has  been  quite  an  important  industry  in  New  Zea- 
land, but  exports  are'  now  on  the  downward  trend.  During  1927  4?l674  tons  of 
kauri  gum  valued  at  £278,632  were  exported.  The  kauri  gum  industry  is  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  a  Control  Act,  which  makes  provisions  for  the  control 
of  the  trade  in  and  the  export  of  this  product. 

BUILDING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  STONES 

A  variety  of  handsome  and  durable  building  stones  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  both  Islands  of  New  Zealand.  In  Auckland  there  are  basalt,  andesite, 
porphyrite,  quartz  biotite-diorite  (a  hard  coarsely  crystalline  rock  known  as 
Coromandel  "  granite"),  limestone  and  freestone.   In  Taranaki  are  hornblend 
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andesites  and  in  Wellington  andesites.  In  Nelson  there  is  granite  and  marble 
or  crystalline  limestones.  Granites  and  good  limestones  are  found  in  West 
NeJson  and  Westland,  while  in  North  West-land  is  found  finely  coloured  serpen- 
tine. Canterbury  has  bluestone  (andesite)  and  good-quality  limestone,  while 
in  Otago  there  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  building  stone,  and  in  Southland 
granites. 

STATE  AID  TO  MINING 

New  Zealand  offers  state  aid  to  miners  and  prospectors  in  several  forms, 
namely:  (1)  geological  surveys  and  bulletins;  (2)  financial  aid  to  prospecting; 
(3)  Government  prospecting-drills;  (4) loans  for  mining  operations;  (5)  schools 
of  mines;  (6)  subsidized  roads  to  mining  fields;  and  (7)  Government  water  races. 

Geological  Survey. — Since  the  first  discovery  of  coal  and  the  precious 
metals  the  Government  has  employed  geologists  to  examine  and  report  on  all 
known  mineral  deposits.  The  Geological  Survey  Branch  is  now  under  the  newly 
organized  Department  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research. 

Financial  Aid  to  Prospecting. — To  aid  the  development  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, the  Government  offers  assistance  to  prospectors  in  the  form  of  subsidies, 
loans,  expert  advice,  use  of  plant,  etc.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mining 
Act,  the  holder  of  a  valid  miner's  right  is  entitled  to  prospect  for  gold  or  any 
other  mineral  (other  than  coal)  on  any  Crown  land.  He  may  also  obtain 
authority  to  prospect  on  native  land,  and  he  may  prospect  on  private  land  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner.  Wardens  in  mining  districts  and  commissioners  of 
Crown  lands  in  other  districts  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
grant  prospecting  licenses  for  coal.  Assistance  is  offered  to  prospectors  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  subsidies  for  prospecting;  (2)  subsidies  for  prospecting  deep  levels 
for  gold-quartz  lodes  down,  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  1,000  feet  and  for  alluvial 
drift  not  less  than  250  feet;  such  subsidies  may  be  granted  up  to  half  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work,,  but  not  to  exceed  £10,000;  (3)  the  identification  and 
assaying  free  of  charge  of  samples  from  bona-fide  prospectors  provided  the 
locality  from  which  the  samples  are  obtained  is  given;  and  (4)  information 
regarding  favourable  localities  or  the  most  suitable  method  of  prospecting,  etc. 

Government  Prospecting-drills. — Prospecting-drills  of  various  suitable  types 
are  lent  to  prospectors  on  a  monthly  rental  basis,  the  hirer  being  required  to 
maintain  the  equipment  in  good  order  and  condition.  A  deposit  is  required  and 
also  a  bond  as  security.  The  Government  will  also  provide  an  expert  drill 
superintendent,  and  in  such  a  case  will  pay  one-half  of  his  salary,,  together  with 
one-half  of  his  travelling  expenses  and  one-half  his  camp  allowance. 

Schools  of  Mines. — For  the  education  of  prospectors  and  mining  students, 
five  schools  of  mines  are  subsidized  or  entirely  supported  by  the  Government, 
in  addition  to  the1  Otago  University  School  of  Mines. 

Subsidized  Roads. — The  Government  subsidizes  local  expenditure  or  makes 
direct  grants  upon  roads  on  gold  fields,  the  expenditure  during  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1928,  being  £3,841. 

Government  Water-races. — To  enable  alluvial  gold  mining  to  be  earned  on 
in  parts  of  Westland  and  Otago,  the  Government  during  former  years  constructed 
or  acquired  water-races  of  great  capacity  at  a  cost  of  approximately  £350,000; 
for  many  years  the  water  from  these  races,,  which  was  supplied  to  miners  at 
reasonable  rates,  enabled  considerable  quantities  of  gold  to  be  won,  but  of  late 
years  the  gold  production  has  declined  greatly.  The  control  of  some  of  the1 
water-races  has  been  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Department  with  the 
intention  of  using  for  irrigation  such  of  the  water  as  is  not  required  for  mining 
purposes.   Other  water-races  have  been  sold  for  hydro-electric  purposes. 

Another  form  of  Government  assistance  to  mining  consists  of  the  publica- 
tion of  information  as  to  the  localities  recommended  to  the1  attention  of  pro- 
spectors. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

British  Honduras  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Central  America  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  facing  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. It  is  a  British  colony,  and  was  formerly  known  as  Belize — a  word  which 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  "  Wallis  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  settlers.  The 
Spanish,,  for  ever  in  difficulties  with  the  English  "w",  corrupted  this  into  Balize, 
and  later  into  the  form  at  present  used.  Old  documents  dealing  with  the  colony 
are  still  extant  which  refer  to  the  "  River  Wallis  or  Belize  "  as  a  boundary  line. 

British  Honduras  lies  between  the  limits  of  18°  29'  and  15°  54'  North  lati- 
tude, and  between  89°  9'  and  88°  10'  West  longitude.  Its  extreme  length  is 
about  175  miles,  and  its  maximum  width  about  70  miles;  its  area  is  estimated 
to  be  8,598  square  miles,  and  its  population  slightly  under  50,000.  This  would 
give  a  density  of  5-8  per  square  mile,  making  British  Honduras  by  far  the  most 
sparsely  populated  country  in  Central  America.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  Guatemala,  and  the  eastern  coast  faces  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras  or  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The'  southern  part  of  the  colony  is  occupied  by  a  detached  spur  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Cordilleras,  which  has  an  average  height  of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
feet,  and  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  Cockscomb  range;  this  occupies 
approximately  the  centre  of  the  country.  To  the  north  the  country  becomes 
more  level  and  gradually  descends  until  it  merges  into  the  flat  limestone  plains 
of  Yucatan.  The  coastal  district  is  occupied  largely  by  mangrove  swamps,  which 
extend  a  varying  distance  into  the  interior,  where  they  give  place  to  a  narrow 
belt  of  alluvial  land,  which  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  the  so-called  "  pine  ridges  " 
— sandy  and  arid  tracts  covered  with  the  red  pine  from  which  they  derive  their 
name.  Still  further  inland  come  the  "  cahoon  ridges  ",  which  consist  of  a  rich 
and  fertile  soil  and  are  characterized  by  dense  growths  of  palm  and  other 
tropical  vegetation.  Finally,  the  higher  elevations  are  reached  which  consist 
of  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  south  or  the  open 
savanahs  of  the  north.  In  general,  the  country  is  thickly  forested,  the  dominant 
type  of  timber  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  hardwood.  Of  these,  mahogany  is 
the  best  known,  although  there  are  others  such  as  sapodilla  and  a  variety  of 
cedar  the  commercial  possibilities  of  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
exploited. 

Climatically  considered,  British  Honduras  lies  within  the  tropics,  but  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  here  moderated  by  frequent  breezes,  which 
render  the  climate  agreeable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  mean 
temperature  on  the  coast  is  80°,  ranging  from  a  maximum  of  92°  to  a  minimum 
of  59°,  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  75  inches.  The  more  elevated 
regions  are  cooler,  and  it  is  said  they  will  provide  ideal  conditions  of  residence 
when  means  of  transportation  are  available.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  British  Honduras  forms  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Central  America,  and  the  claim  made  by  some  residents  that  it  will  in  time  rival 
the  West  Indies  as  a  holiday  resort  appears  to  be  justified. 

There  are  some  sixteen  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  Rio  Hondo  and  New  River, 
flow  northwards  into  Chetumal  Bay.  The  remainder  empty  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  Sarstoon,  the  Deep,  Belize,  and 
Sibun.  These  are1  all  navigable  by  shallow-draft  boats  for  varying  distances 
and  form  the  principal  means  of  communication  with  the  interior. 
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To  the  north  of  the  colony.,  the  coastal  waters  are  shallow  and  are  dotted 
with  numerous  coral  islands  which  form  a  protection  for  vessels,  and  render  the 
inshore  waters  calm  at  all  seasons;  at  the  same  time,  they  increase  the  difficulty 
of  navigation  and  approach  for  all  but  the  smallest  vessels.  To  the  south  the 
waters  are  deep,  with  good  anchorage,  but  this  advantage  is  cancelled  by  the 
lack  of  any  interests  which  might  attract  commerce  on  a  substantial  scale. 

From  the  historical  point  of  view,  British  Honduras  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  contains  numerous  remains  of  that  vanished  civilization  of  the  Mayas,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  and  then  disappeared,  abandoning  its  cities 
to  the  jungle  and  the  lizard.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
unoccupied  save  by  a  few  tribes  of  Carib  Indians,  and  later  it  became  one  of 
the  hiding  places  of  those  gentlemen- ad  venturers.,  the  Brethren  of  the  Coast, 
who  for  a  century  and  a  half  ranged  up  and  down  the  Caribbean  Sea  harrying 
the  lawful  commerce  of  Spain.  The  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  was  not  finally 
recognized  until  after  the  Central  American  Republics  had  gained  their  indepen- 
ence  in  1821.  After  that  date  all  treaties  which  were  signed  with  the  new 
governments  incorporated  a  provision  in  regard  to  British  Honduras,,  and  when 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  in  1850 
(which  bound  both  powers  not  to  occupy,  fortify,  or  colonize  any  part  of  Central 
America),  the  colony  was  specifically  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Thus  British  Honduras  developed  on  lines  entirely  distinct  from  the  other 
parts  of  Central  America.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
formed  an  oasis  of  peace  surrounded  by  turbulent  neighbours.  It  became  of 
commercial  importance  as  the  centre  of  an  entrepot  trade,  where  goods  could 
be  received  in  safety  and  despatched  as  occasion  offered  to  the  neighbouring 
republics.  This  condition  lasted  until  direct  communication  was  established 
between  these  republics  and  Europe,  when  its  importance  decreased,  and  its  only 
industry  was  the  cutting  of  mahogany  which  had  in  course  of  time  taken  the 
place  of  logwood  as  an  article  of  export. 

For  some  years  later  it  remained,  as  it  were,  in  a  backwater  of  commerce. 
It  was  not  on  any  main  route  of  travel,  and  was  seldom  visited.  In  1871  the 
population  of  the  capital  was  only  6,000,  and  of  the  whole  colony  fewer  than 
25,000.  Its  fertile  valleys,  its  superb  scenery,  and  its  agricultural  possibilities 
were  forgotten.  And  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  these  have  become  known 
again,  even  to  a  limited  few. 

At  present  efforts  are  being  made  to  disseminate  a  wider  knowledge  of 
British  Honduras  to  the  world  at  large,  and  more  particularly  to  Canada,  whence 
it  is  felt  a  large  share  of  its  future  prosperity  must  be  derived.  Much  work  has 
to  be  done  in  the  opening  up  of  communications  and  the  exploration  of  the 
interior,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made;  those  most  familiar  with  its  attractions 
of  scenery,  climate  and  soil  consider  that  it  cannot  remain  unknown  much 
longer;  it  can  reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  prosperous  agricultural  communities,  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  volume  of  travel  to  what  might  become,  properly  developed,  a  favourite 
winter  resort,  on  British  soil,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  original  method  of  government  in  British  Honduras  was  the,  simple 
one  of  discussion  in  open  meetings  of  the  free  inhabitants,,  who  elected  magis- 
trates and  a  superintendent  of  the  colony.  This  system  existed,  with  varia- 
tions, until  1853,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  twenty- 
one  members,  of  which  eighteen  were  elected  and  three  nominated.  In  1871, 
British  Honduras  was  given  the  status  of  a  Crown  Colony  with  a  Legislative 
Council  of  five  official  and  four  nominated  members ;  this  was  later  changed  to 
five  official  and  seven  nominated  unofficial  members,  which  is  the  system  at 
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present  in  force.  There  is  also  an  Executive  Council  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Governor,  who  is  assisted  by  three  official  and  three  nominated  members, 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  dollar,  which  has  exactly  the  same  value  as  in 
Canada.  Bank  notes  of  the  usual  denominations  are  issued  by  the  Government,- 
together  with  the  customary  fractional  currency.  The  issue  is  backed  by  a  gold 
reserve  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  There  is  no  bank  of  issue;  the  only  bank 
in  British  Honduras  is  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

The  total  revenue'  of  the  colony  approximates  one  million  dollars,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  is  derived  from  taxes  on  imports  and  exports.  There  is  also 
an  excise  duty  on  spirits  of  local  manufacture;  income  taxes,  land  taxes,  and 
minor  items  make  up  the  balance.  The  average  rate  of  income  tax  is  extremely 
low,  and  on  an  income  of  $5,000  would  be  about  $40  per  annum — less  than  1 
per  cent.  A  small  annual  revenue  of  some  $15,000  will  also  shortly  be  derived 
from  a  legacy  left  to  the  colony  by  a  private  individual,  for  use  in  general 
development  work. 

The  total  public  debt  in  April,  1926,  was  $1,298,029,  made  up  as  follows: — 

1911  4  per  cent,  for  construction  of  Stann  creek  railway,  etc., 

outstanding   $  568,134 

1920  6  per  cent,  for  harbour  improvements,  etc   177,600 

Advance  by  crown  agents  for  the  colonies   552,295 

$1,298,029 

This  is  a  very  favourable  showing,  especially  as  all  the  moneys  which  have 
been  expended  on  account  of  the  loans  have  been  used  in  public  works.  It  is 
a  matter  of  frequent  discussion  whether  much  larger  sums  ought  not  to  be  raised 
for  the  development  of  the  colony,  more  especially  for  the  opening  up  of  the 
highly  promising  areas  in  the  interior.  In  view  of  the  low  taxation,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  British  Honduras  could  bear  the  cost  of  service  of  such  loans  with- 
out difficulty,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  proposal  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS 

The  most  direct  means  of  reaching  British  Honduras,  and  probably  the 
most  satisfactory,  is  by  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships, 
which  has  a  three-weekly  service  from  Montreal  (or  Halifax  during  the  winter 
months).  The  fare  is  $250  for  the  round  trip.  There  is  also  a  monthly  service 
from  New  York  by  the  United  Fruit  Company's  boats,  and  the  same  company 
has  frequent  sailings  from  New  Orleans. 

In  approaching  the  colony,  from  any  part  of  Central  America,  information 
should  be  secured  locally.  From  Guatemala  the  best  route  is  via  Puerto  Barrios 
(on  the  Atlantic  Coast),  whence  small  schooners  sail  at  frequent  intervals  to 
Belize — about  a  ten-hour  journey.  From  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
Honduras  there  is  a  fairly  frequent  but  irregular  service  by  the  boats  of  the 
various  companies  engaged  in  the  banana  trade.  The  best  means  of  arranging 
a  schedule  is  to  seek  the  advice  of  the  nearest  British  Consul,,  who  is  invariably 
ready  to  assist  the  traveller. 

The  chief  towns  in  British  Honduras  are  as  follows: — 

Belize,  with  a  population  of  about  14,000,  is  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  centre 
of  all  business  interests.  It  is  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belize  river,  and  on  account 
of  the  numerous  "  cays "  or  coral  islands  by  which  it  is  protected,  the  waters  are  always 
calm.  Unfortunately  they  are  also  shallow,  and  this  renders  lighterage  necessary.  The  city 
presents  a  most  attractive  appearance,  being  clean,  orderly,  and  well  governed.  Its  chief 
defect  is  that  it  is  only  one  foot  above  sea  level,  which  repders  sanitation  and  water  supply 
difficult.  Hotel  accommodation  is  also  deficient,  but  it  is  reported  that  this  will  be  shortly 
remedied. 

Corozal  is  in  the  north  of  the  colony,  near  the  Mejxican  border.  It  is  an  outfitting 
point  for  the  mahogany  cutters  and  chicle  gatherers,  and  would  only  be  visited  by  com- 
mercial travellers  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is  reached  by  motor  boat  from 
Belize. 
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Orange  Walk,  south  of  Corozal,  is  reached  by  river  from  Corozal,  or  by  road  from  Belize 
(58  miles).  It  is  inhabited  by  Creoles,  Spanish,  and  native  Indians,  and  is  of  little  import- 
ance from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

El  Cayo  or  Cayo  is  near  the  border  of  Guatemala,  and  may  be  reached  from  Belize 
either  by  horseback  or  by  motor  boats,  which  make  the  journey  in  seven  days.  It  is  an 
outfitting  point  for  the  lumber  and  chicle  gangs,  and  is  also  the  centre  of  an  entrepot  trade 
with  the  Peten  district  of  Guatemala. 

Benque  Viejo  is  nine  miles  from  El  Cayo  and  within  a  mile  of  the  Guatemalan  frontier. 
It  is  connected  with  El  Cayo  by  a  road  which  is  practicable  for  automobiles,  but  it  would 
not  repay  a  visit  for  commercial  purposes. 

Stann  Creek  is  35  miles  south  of  Belize,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  motor  boat.  It 
is  the  entrance  to  an  area  of  great  fertility,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming  centre  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  colony.  The  Stann  Creek  railway,  25  miles  'in  length,  has 
its  tidewatqr  terminus  here.  It  should  be  visited  by  all  travellers  who  do  not  confine  their 
canvassing  to  the  capital.  t>- 

Other  towns  of  minor  importance  are  Punta-Gorda  and  Monkey  Wiver. 


TRINIDAD  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  5,  1929.— After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  an  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Exhibition  of  the  colony's  products  was  held  from  March  1  to  3. 

No  doubt  due  to  the  great  length  of  time  which  had  intervened  since  any 
similar  attraction  was  held,  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  showed  a 
certain  amount  of  apathy,  but  when  all  factors  are  taken  into  consideration  it 
was  a  very  creditable  effort.  The  results  have  been  such  that  the  Agricultural 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  fair  functioned,  intend  making  it  an  annual 
event.  Even  though  the  agricultural  community  failed  to  come  forward  as 
might  have  been  expected,  foreign  manufacturers  through  their  local  repre- 
sentatives took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  place  their  goods  before 
the  public. 

Turning  first  to  local  exhibits,  there  was  a  splendid  showing  of  live  stock, 
particularly  dairy  herds  of  pure  bred  and  three-quarter  bred  Holsteins,  Ayr- 
shires  and  Guernseys.  These  were  shown  by  private  dairy  enterprises  and  by 
the  Government  Farm,  which  also  displayed  a  modern  cow  sihed  and  dairy. 
Most  of  the  fixtures  and  apparatus  were  of  Canadian  origin,  This  section 
might  be  said  to  have  been  a  Canadian  exhibit  as  the  animals  were,  all  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  either  direct  importations  from  Canada  or  their  progeny. 
The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Cana- 
dian Breeders'  Association  offered  valuable  cups  as  prizes,  a  fact  which  was 
commented  upon  by  the  Governor  in  his  opening  address. 

A  very  high  grade  of  citrus  fruits  was  on  exhibition.  Oranges,  grape  fruit 
and  limes  can  be  grown  in  the  Colony  provided  proper  attention  is  given  to 
cultivation;  one  of  the  objects  of  the  exhibition  is  to  encourage  the  agricul- 
tural community  to  produce  to  higher  standards.  One  exhibit  of  grape  fruit 
packed  in  standard  boxes  for  export  made  a  striking  display,  and  in  appearance 
and  packing  looked  the  equal  of  similar  fruit  placed  on  the  Canadian  market. 

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  onions,  radishes,  peppers,  pumpkins,  lettuce,  carrots, 
beetroot  and  cabbages,  were  on  exhibition,  as  were  also  cocoa  and  sugar.  The 
last  consisted  of  an  interesting  display  of  a  sugar  cane  syrup  which  it  is 
claimed  will  not  ferment  or  crysitallize.  It  is  being  manufactured  by  the 
Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agriculture  in  small  quantities  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment. 

The  industrial  section  comprised  exhibits  of  work  by  local  artisans,  such 
as  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  coach  builders,  cabinet  makers,  moulders,  pattern- 
makers, plumbers,  turners  and  machinists,  printers  and  book-binders. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturer  and  exporter  was  the  exhibit  of  imported  goods  already  alluded 
to,  Which  included  hardware  and  tools,  electric  lighting  sets,  electric  refrig- 
erators, concrete  mixers,  agricultural  tools  and  implements  such  as  shovels,  forks, 
matchetes,  gang  ploughs,  hand  ploughs,  and  mowers,  etc.  These  were  prin- 
cipally of  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  manufacture.  Both  the  new 
model  Fords  and  Chevrolet  cars  were  exhibited,  as  were  also  several  makes  of 
English  cars.  Imported  foodstuffs  were  also  shown,  and  in  this  section  Cana- 
dian goods  received  prominence,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  warrant.  It 
would  appear  that  Canadian  firms  in  the  matter  of  display  advertising,  free 
samples,  etc.,  leave  too  much  to  the  agent — that  is  to  say,  they  are  backward 
in  offering  financial  assistance  for  publicity  purposes. 

One  progressive  agent  who  represents  a  number  of  Canadian  firms,  among 
them  a  British  Columbia  shipper  of  Douglas  fir,  built  an  attractive  hexagonal 
covered  building  of  about  30  feet  in  diameter  which  he  named  the  Douglas 
Fir  House.  Herein  were  displayed  several  Canadian  lines,  among  them  the 
products  of  a  weli-known  Canadian  tea  house.  As  a  result  of  this  exhibit, 
Douglas  fir  was  prominently  brought  to  the  attention  of  tradesmen  and  estate 
owners.  Several  orders  were  booked  for  it,  and  the  name  of  Canadian  blended 
tea  brought  prominently  before  the  public. 

Canadian  firms  intending  to  display  their  products  at  next  year's  exhibition 
should  notify  their  agents  well  in  advance  so  that  they  may  use  their  best 
efforts  to  make  the  event  a  success. 


IMPORTS  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  ST.  KITTS -NEVIS 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  sends 
under  date  of  February  28  the  following  comparative  statement  of  imports  of 
the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Colony  of  St.  Kitts-Nevis  during 
the  past  three  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  items  are  those 
on  which  a  special  preference  was  granted  to  Canada  under  the  1925  Trade 
Agreement. 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

19 

26 

1927 

1928 

Beer,  ale  and  stout. 

.  ..galls. 

4.689 

£  1.064 

11.126 

f  2.163 

10,355 

£  2.277 

Boots  and  shoes  . .  . 

.  doz.  prs. 

11.216 

3.633 

1.935 

6,002 

1.726 

5.943 

Cement  brls.  of  400  lbs. 

3.932 

2,117 

3.755 

2.894 

6.462 

5.280 

Flour  

22,506 

39.143 

22.711 

26,178 

33,124 

35.728 

lbs. 

6,160 

290 

6,156 

291 

7,617 

334 

Oils- 
Kerosene   

.  .  .galls. 

46.741 

3,562 

65.349 

3.995 

48.243 

2,562 

Gasoline  

.  ..  .galls. 

62,688 

5,455 

72,226 

6,098 

90,490 

7,049 

Spirits — 

6,979 

7.233 

8,786 

9.338 

12,308 

13.370 

226 

198 

174 

209 

284 

382 

Gin  

6.078 

2.303 

7,997 

3,354 

8,772 

3.980 

Rum  

.    .  .galls. 

7.674 

796 

12.061 

1,505 

8.487 

1,024 

Cotton  piece  goods .  . 

.  .  .  .yds. 

496,103 

14.466 

854.016 

21,053 

579,958 

2.093 

Manures,  chemical .  . 

. .   . .tons 

366 

5,196 

521 

6.730 

566 

6,464 

Machinery — 

Agricultural. .  . . 

1,796 

4,693 

864 

5,743 

4.439 

6.051 

32 

3,958 

61 

9.098 

32 

4,228 

Parts  including  ti 

ires  .  . 

2.349 

2.640 

S78 

Tires   

2.075 

lbs. 

30.774 

875 

39.228 

1.163 

46,156 

1.304 

13.083 

12.392 

14.110 

8.483 

14.487 

8,327 

lbs. 

243.777 

4,459 

215.818 

3.930 

195.638 

3.704 

Tea  

lbs. 

7.140 

871 

8.856 

1.015 

7.097 

790 
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EXPORTS  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  BRISTOL  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  as 
follows: — 

The  following  statistics  show  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  as  repre- 
sented by  exports  to  Canada: — 

1925  1926  1927  1928 


Number  of  vessels   Si  42  34  34 

Register  tonnage   186,237  150,679  126,386  119,306 

Exports —  Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Chemicals   243  240  235  154 

Clay   994  868  1,585  1,125 

Earth   134  238  117  214 

Iron   11,663  8.348  8,392  15,872 

Saltcake   3.250  6,822  8,570  5.600 

Tinplates   1,062  2.156  2,665  881 

All  other  goods   1,563  1,797  1,374  1.285 


21.909         20;469         22,938  25,131 


Exports  to  all  parts   227,714       206,260       258,352  212,627 


The  percentage  is  6*2 — 25,131  tons  of  exports  to  Canada  compared  with 
297,941  tons  of  imports  from  Canada.  The  number  of  vessels  leaving  the  port 
for  Canada  has  decreased  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  arrivals  from 
Canada.  This  means  that  it  is  necessary  for  freighters  to  go  from  Bristol  to 
other  ports  to  p'.ck  up  cargo  for  Canada. 

MILAN  INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR 

The  tenth  International  Sample  Fair  will  be  held  at  Milan  from  April 
12-27,  1929.  This  Fair  is  of  a  distinctively  commercial  nature  and  forms  a 
great  exhibition  of  the  agricultural  and1  industrial  products  of  Italy  and  forty 
other  countries.  The  Fair,  during  its  ten  years  of  existence,  has  witnessed  an 
ever-increasing  growth  in  the  number  of  its  exhibitors  and  in  the  amount  of 
business  transacted  as  well  as  in  the  crowds  of  visitors  who  attend. 

CUBAN  DEPARTMENTAL  RULING  ON  POTATO  IMPORTS 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  writing  from  Havana 
under  date  March  18,  reports  that  in  connection  with  the  seasonal  increase  of 
customs  duties  on  potatoes  entering  Cuba  whereby,  in  order  to  protect  the  Cuban 
crop,  these  duties  are  doubled  on  December  1  each  year,  a  circular  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Customs  Section  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect 
that  cargoes  of  potatoes  which  have  arrived  in  the  national  territory  not  later 
than  November  30  by  any  boat  which  thereafter  transports  them  to  other  Cuban 
ports  will  pay  the  same  duties  at  all  such  other  ports  as  they  did  at  the  first 
port  of  entry. 

MR.   D.   H.   ROSS'S   FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  expected 
to  arrive  at  Vancouver  about  March  29,  and  from  there  will  begin  a  tour  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Australia.  On  his  way  east, 
in  addition  to  Victoria,  Mr.  Ross  intends  to  visit  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Cal- 
gary, Regina,  Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  arriving  in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of 
April.  Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  meet  Mr.  Ross  should  advise 
Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Vancouver;  those  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
should  write  in  care  of  Mr.  Dalton;  and  those  in  Toronto  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

Details  of  Mr.  Ross's  itinerary  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 
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Twelve  months  ending  February,  1929 

III 

Hills!!! 

850,270,654 
713,409,164 
678,292,290 

To  United 

States 

58,830,357 
85,831,083 
4,971,975 
235,802,365 
10,264,247 
59,375,959 
17,752,542 
10,237,058 
12,036,159 

495,101,745 
478,136,063 
465,097,845 

IS1 

m 

ill 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

5t]  666',  421 
78,013,256 

4,896,252 
18,395,516 

6',  503  [639 
12,027,695 

4,920,162 

9,907,498 

lis 
BUS 

Mi 

To  United 
Kingdom 

330,879,007 
48,046,326 
902,152 
21,816,994 
8,304,622 
16  461  289 
l!74l|017 
4,148,254 
2,977,328 

435,276,989 
412,925,857 
448,201,767 

1,858,251 
2,009,918 
1,175,884 

(e)  242, 602, 696 
(e)  230, 638, 577 
(e)284,376,033 

234,889,094 
71,143,760 

205,503,512 

58,767,696 

337  41(1  QQ1 
ooi ,  'iiu,  y»o 

72,738,230 

165,515,854 

37,462,253 

.  67,373,564 

1,250,804,958 
1,099,118,958 
1,021,209,075 

U 

647,869,219 
160,164,705 
9,803,840 
288,828,470 
76,506,900 

26,965,087 
19,077,619 
17,959,219 

SSI 

sss 

m 

i»i 
ill 
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IIS 

m 

1 

! 
f 
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From 
United 
States 

92,091,701 
37,751,975 
71,720,238 
45,046,836 

275,599,652 
54,477,385 

123,726,559 
23,135,058 
44,035,911 

767,585  315 
636,750,898 
!  610.364,255 

To  United 

States 

54,122,120 
78,015,224 

4,628,858 
212,392,397 

9,429,685 
54,698,482 
16,206,050 

9,331,410 
11,370,386 

450,194,612 
433,096,513 
421,383,239 

19,274,639 
16,770,250 
11,484,969 

188 
§11 

m 

sss 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

49,271,361 
5,063,383 

69,641,604 
4.552,581 

16,940,147 
6,087,909 

9,111,388 

176,620,419 
167,983,732 
147,625,599 

To  United 
Kingdom 

8 

312,955,236 
45,077,083 
754,576 
20,745,226 
7,514,224 
14,611,818 
1,512,354 
3,677,249 
2,504,449 

409,352,215 
384,766,618 
418,713,612 

1,714,024 
1,927,734 
1,064,049 

111 

m 

M 

n 

211,202,570 
63,565,120 

183,921,775 
53,044,362 

302,355,523 
66;809:028 

153,520,587 
33,732,058 
62,199,250 

1,130,350,273 
988,501,781 
920,275,328 

if 

603,914,337 
147,402,265 
9,016,526 
260,541,977 
70,868,392 
98,547,184 
24,810,958 
17,205,260 
16,541,651 

1,248  848,550 
1,121,233.042 
1,140,552,399 

22,429,143 
20,076,505 
13,802,910 

§si 
all 
§§§ 

SSS 

Month  of  February,  1929 

hi 

7,694,511 
3,578,640 
7,604,450 
4,034,784 
24,853,385 
6,008,067 
9,561,258 
!  1,740,230 
2,826,532 

iii 

To  United 

States 

1 

3,022,195 
5,572,409 
254,929 
16,249,744 
1,293,666 
5,101,559 
1,429,905 
1,098,253 
743,285 

34,765,945 
37,025,312 
32,909,233 

1,323,792 
1,672,339 
1,098,197 

(*)  31,812,120 
(i)  19,284,168 
(t)  16,855,079 

From 
United 
Kingdom 

3,767,725 
258,790 

6,732,125 
294,015 

1,326,312 
430,094 
561,703 
320,635 
f|  541,115 

14,232,514 
13,151,404 
11,414,130 

To  United 
Kingdom 

8,619,174 
1,746,774 
41,821 
812,206 
760,725 
1,504,549 
148,701 
269,493 
173,238 

SSS 

m 

117,785 
87,381 
61,266 

(i)  38,048 
(e)  10,767,510 
(«)  6,939,358 

U 

97,042,055 
86,006,897 
74,706,654 

Total 

Exports 

SSI 

iii 

is 

li)  13,229,637 
.  (e)  4,379,957 
.  (e)  5,096,386 

$ 

15.932, 
7,180. 

18,451. 
4,563 

26i619] 
6,751, 

11,080, 
2,437, 
4,025, 

30.397, 
9,047, 
586, 

19,842, 
8  103 
9',  424! 
1,951, 
1,809, 
1,097, 

§•§§ 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  1928 

J.  C.  Macgtllivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

animals  and  animal  products 

Silver  Foxes. — During  the  course  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
stimulation  in  the  general  interest  displayed  in  the  breeding  of  fur-bearing 
animals  which  has  been  reflected  by  increased  imports  from  Canada. 

Imports  of  fur-bearing  animals  are  placed  under  the  heading  11  living 
animals  n.o.s."  in  the  trade  statistics,  and  in  1928  Canada's  contribution  rose  to 
89,000  fl.  from  26,000  fl.  in  1927.  This  sum  is  practically  all  represented  by 
foxes,  although  some  mink  and  marten  have  been  received  for  re-export  to  Ger- 
many. The  United  States  is  the  principal  competitor  in  this  field,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  some  of  the  European  countries  where  fox  farming  has  been  established 
for  some  time1.  During  the  same  period  imports  of  "  living  animals  n.o.s."  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  42,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  8,635  fl.  in  1927. 

Holland  does  not  offer  an  outlet  for  live  muskrats.  Land  is  too  expensive 
to  make  muskrat  farming  a  profitable  venture,  and  in  addition  it  is  probable 
that  legislation  will  be  passed  prohibiting  their  entry  in  the  belief  that  they 
might  be  a  menace  to  the  dikes  and  waterways. 

Horses. — Exporters  have  made  inquiries  about  the  prospects  of  selling 
horses  in  the  Netherlands*  but  it  is  difficult  to  compete  with  the  prices  quoted 
by  shippers  in  European  countries.  Horses  over  145  centimetres  in  height  are 
imported  principally  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  while  ponies  come  from 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  with  a  few  from  Germany. 

Meat. — Holland  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  meat.  The 
principal  varieties  imported  are  frozen  beef  and  pickled  horseflesh.  Imports  of 
the  former  came  to  10,661  tons  in  1928  compared  with  13,966  tons  in  1927.  Over 
80  per  cent  of  this  was  from  the  Argentine. 

Pickled  horseflesh  is  a  meat  product  in  which  Canada  could  compete,  but 
for  the  time  being  there  is  an  embargo  on  importations  from  the  Dominion.  In 
1928  the  United  States  contributed  5,258  tons  of  this  out  of  total  imports  of 
5,461  tons.  The  values  were  1,589,000  fl.  and  1,652,000  fl.  respectively.  Canada 
has  an  indirect  share  in  this  trade  through  the  slaughtering  of  Canadian  animals 
in  American  abattoirs  for  export  to  the  Netherlands. 

Holland  does  not  import  bacon  but  exports  it  to  the  British  market,,  where 
it  competes  with  the  Canadian  product.  Half  the  meat  exports  of  the  kingdom 
are  represented  by  bacon,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Other  Packing  House  Products. — Importations  of  pure  lard  and  steam  lard 
have  risen  from  1,504  tons  in  1926  to  4,503  tons  in  1927  and  to  5,270  tons  in 
1928.  Of  the  latter  quantity,  3,570  tons  came  from  Belgium  and  642  tons  from 
the  United  States. 

The  figure  for  talc  and  non-edible  technical  fats  has  shrunk  from  38,254 
tons  in  1927  to  29,803  tons  in  1928.  Between  the  same  periods  Canada's  share 
in  the  trade  has  fallen  from  295  tons  to  195  tons.  The  United  States  with  16,311 
tons  is  the  biggest  supplier  of  these  products,  followed  by  the  Argentine  and 
Denmark,  who  contributed  2,765  tons  and  4,913  tons  respectively. 

Some  2,660  tons  of  oleo  oil  were  imported,  compared  with  4,055  tons  in 
1927.   The  United  States  is  the  principal  supplier. 

A  market  always  exists  for  casings  and  for  other  packing  house  by-products 
which  includes  meatmeal,  hair,  hearts  and  livers. 

Dairy  Products. — Holland  exported  46,941  tons  of  butter  against  imports 
of  2,323  tons,  while  cheese  exports  in  1928  were  92,080  tons  in  comparison  with 
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673  tons  imported.  Cheese  shown  in  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  as  being 
exported  to  Holland  is  destined  for  Germany,  where  its  principal  use  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  various  forms  of  loaf  cheese,,  for  .which  it  is  highly  prized  and 
for  which  a  lasting  demand  is  likely  to  exist.  The  Dutch  do  not  use  Canadian 
cheese. 

Exports  of  Canadian  cheese  to  Holland  en  route  to  Germany  were  valued 
at  $30,136  in  comparison  with  $54,568  in  1927. 

During  1928  exports  of  milk  and  milk  products  to  the  Netherlands  reached 
a  total  of  $511,901  in  comparison  with  $416,002  in  1927.  Of  the  former  figure, 
condensed  milk  is  represented  by  $464,084  and  evaporated  milk  by  $10,938,  the 
balance  being  made  up  by  the  value  of  the  cheese.  From  these  figures  it  would 
appear  that  Holland  was  an  importer  of  this  product,,  whereas  in  actual  fact 
Dutch  exports  of  condensed  milk  were  valued  at  $17,774,800  in  1928.  Canadian 
shipments  to  this  country  are  due  to  affiliations  between  Dutch  and  Canadian 
manufacturers.  The  greater  part  of  the  imports  from  Canada  goes  direct  to 
the  British  army  of  occupation  on  the  Rhine,  while  the  balance  is  re-exported 
to  other  countries. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  the  most  important  article  of  the  Netherlands' 
production. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  powdered  buttermilk  to  supplement  domestic 
production;  most  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States. 

Honey. — Importations  of  foreign  honev  have  suffered  a  slight  decline  from 
3,753  tons  valued  at  1,296,000  fl.  in  1927  to  3,399  tons  with  a  value  of  1,162,000  fl. 
in  1928.  Holland  is  a  large  consumer  of  this  product,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  world.  The  principal  users  are  bakers  and  confectioners  who 
import  buckwheat  honey  and  other  dark  varieties  in  bulk.  For  table  use  the 
demand  is  negligible  and  it  is  taken  care  of  by  domestic  producers.  Particulars 
as  to  imports  for  both  1927  and  1928  are  as  follows: — 

1927  1928 
Tons     1,000  Fl.     Tons     1,000  Fl. 


Total                                                        3,753  1,296  3,399  1,162 

United  Kingdom   ...  137  44 

France                                                                812  329  493  208 

United  States                                                    468  168  262  97 

Canada                                                               423  141  306  97 

Chili   252  87 

Cuba                                                              1,283  414  1,569  503 

Mexico                                                             563  181  183  60 


There  was  a  decrease  in  imports  of  Canadian  honey  owing  to  the  higher 
prices  which  were  asked,  although  Calif ornian  and  South  American  honey  also 
cost  more.  Price  is  the  deciding  factor  with  quality  coming  second.  Honey 
from  the  United  Kingdom  is  said  to  be  to  a  large  extent  of  Jamaican  origin. 

Fish  and  Fish  Products. — As  a  maritime  state  and  a  country  with  an 
important  fishing  industry  of  its  own,  there  are  limitations  to  the  extent  of  the 
Dutch  market  for  imported  fish.  The  best  openings  are  for  frozen  salmon  and 
frozen  eels  and  for  canned  salmon  and  other  tinned  fish. 

Salmon. — During  the  period  under  review  339  tons  of  fresh,  smoked  or 
pickled  salmon  have  been  imported  into  Holland  in  comparison  with  312  tons 
in  1927.  Of  the  former  quantity  131  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  63 
tons  from  Germany,  59  from  the  United  States,  and  47  tons  from  Poland.  The 
name  of  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  returns,  although  there  have  been  some 
small  quantities  imported  from  the  Dominion. 

Canadian  canned  salmon  has  been  meeting  strong  price  competition  from 
the  Siberian  product  and  also  from  United  States  packers.    Exports  from 
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Canada  to  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  amounted  to 
$16,788  in  comparison  with  $68,205  during  the  whole  year  of  1927.  Importation 
of  canned  fish  are  classified  under  the  heading  "  other  fish  In  1928  Canada's 
share  is  given  as  being  98  tons  with  a  value  of  50,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  158 
tons  at  89,000  fl.  in  the  preceding  period.  During  the  year  the  United  States  con- 
tributed 925  tons  worth  447,000  fl.,  although  in  this  would  be  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  salmon,  large  quantities  of  canned  pilchards,  which  have  a  ready  sale 
in  the  Netherlands.  This  represents  an  increase  of  213  tons  and  65,000  fl.  in 
comparison  with  1927.   Japan  is  credited  with  82  tons  at  60,000  fl.  in  1928. 

A  new  competitor  to  salmon  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Dutch  market 
during  the  year  in  the  shape  of  mackerel  imported  from  California  and  put  up 
in  1 -pound  tall  tins.  It  is  offered  at  attractive  prices,  but  mackerel  is  a  fish 
that  is  not  popular  in  Holland  and  consequently  its  ability  to  capture  an  impor- 
tant position  is  regarded  with  doubt. 

Eels. — The  weight  of  fresh  eels  imported  in  1928  increased  to  551  tons  from 
389  tons  in  1927.  Denmark  and  France  were  the  two  principal  suppliers.  While 
eels  are  eaten  extensively  in  Holland,  they  are  more  in  demand  in  Germany, 
and  consequently  a  percentage  of  the  imports  are  exported  up  the  Rhine. 

Other  Canned  Fish. — There  are  no  figures  available  which  give  the  imports 
of  canned  lobsters;  this  is  a  trade  which  is  small  and  remains  steady.  A  high 
import  duty  and  a  high  price  limit  the  demand,  and  the  market  is  controlled 
by  one  brand  which  is  imported  from  England.  Direct  shipments  are  few  and 
in  the  retail  trade  a  decided  preference  is  shown  for  the  one  well-known  label. 
Japanese  crabs  are  also  on  the  market,  but  their  sale  is  not  large.  Canadian 
sardines  have  been  introduced  into  Holland,  but  consumers  prefer  the  qualities 
which  come  from  Portugal  and  France.  The  value  of  imports  of  Portuguese 
sardines  into  the  Netherlands  during  1928  was  close  to  84,000  fl.,  while  French 
sardines  were  worth  twice  as  much. 

Fish  Meal. — As  a  market  for  fish  meal  Holland  now  ranks  ahead  of  Ger- 
many as  the  leading  consumer  on  the  Continent.  This  product  was  not  shown 
in  the  trade  statistics  as  being  imported  from  Canada  in  1927,  but  in  1928  out 
of  a  total  of  11,873  tons  2,170  tons  are  credited  to  the  Dominion.  Other  sup- 
pliers were:  Norway  (3.146  tons),  the  United  Kingdom  (2,466  tons),  Germany 
(1,461  tons),  the  United  States  (530),  Belgium  (567),  Sweden  (314),  and 
British  America  (1,041  tons).  Although  the  consumption  of  fish  meal  on  an 
extensive  scale  came  later  in  Holland  than  in  Germany,  it  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  farmers  with  even  more  enthusiasm.  Herring  and  pilchard  meal  in  par- 
ticular are  used  for  fattening  swine  by  this  important  branch  of  Dutch  agricul- 
ture. White  fish  meal  and  cod  meal  are  also  used  for  feeding  poultry.  The 
demand  for  the  latter  has  continued  strong  throughout  the  year. 

Out  of  the  total  coming  from  Canada,  pilchard  meal  was  represented  by 
some  1,613  tons.  The  sale  of  this  product  was  assisted  by  the  comparatively 
high  prices  which  were  ruling  for  Norwegian  herring  meal  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the  price  of  herring  meal 
dropped  sharply  and  the  price  obtainable  for  pilchard  meal  receded  with  it. 

Fish  Oil. — The  margarine  industry  in  Holland  is  always  on  the  market  for 
fish  oil.  Imports — which  include  for  the  most  part  fish  oil — were  55,810  tons 
at  18,528,000  fl.  in  1928  against  56,838  tons  and  20,420,000  fl.  in  1927.  New- 
foundland supplied  47,637  tons  valued  at  15,905,000  fl.  and  Canada  455  tons  at 
152,000  fl.  Additional  quantities  came  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  Uruguay.  Whale  oil  is  included  in  the  imports  from  the  three  last- 
named. 

CEREALS 

Wheat— Imports  of  wheat  fell  from  618,705  tons  at  87,192,000  fl.  to  570,301 
tons  at  71,651,000  fl.    There  was  an  increase  in  both  the  quantity  and  value 
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coming  from  Canada  and  the  Argentina,  but  a  marked  decrease  from  the  United 
States.  The  figures  in  detail  giving  the  countries  of  origin  and  the  weight  and 
value  of  importations  of  wheat  are  as  follows: — 


1927  1928 

Tons  1,000  Fl.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Total                                              618,705  87,192  570,301  71,651 

Germany                                                  3,936  535  22,960  2,593 

Belgium                                                  18,749  2.622  18,016  2,317 

United  States                                          230,421  33.045  125,512  15,724 

Roumania                                                   9,257  1,275  2,149  272 

Argentina                                                152.915  21,295  195,045  25,069 

Canada                                                  138.562  19,039  195,285  24,165 

Australia                                                  15,818  2,345  10,476  1,404 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  figures,  which  represent  actual  imports  into 
Holland,  1,720,968  tons  of  wheat  passed  through  Rotterdam  in  transit.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  this  quantity,  or  883,610  tons,  was  from  Canada,  and  it  can 
be  taken  for  granted  that  all  of  this  was  destined  for  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

In  addition  to  Canadian  wheat  in  transit,  there  were  505,161  tons  from  the 
Argentine  and  244,355  tons  from  the  United  States.  The  quantities  from  other 
countries  were  insignificant. 

Rye. — There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  rye,  the  amount  received 
from  Canada  being  slightly  more  than  half  that  of  1927.  In  1927,  112,736  tons 
of  rye  were  imported  valued  at  13,642,000  fl.,  and  in  1928  the  figures  shrank  to 
83,759  tons  and  10,517,000  fl.  The  largest  quantity,  or  28,971  tons,  came  from 
Canada,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  22,045  tons  and  the  Argentine  with 
10,647  tons.  In  1927  exports  from  Canada  to  the  Netherlands  amounted  to 
44;579  tons  with  a  value  of  5,265,000  fl. 

As  regards  transit  traffic,  a  total  of  52,711  tons  of  this  grain  passed  through 
Rotterdam  en  route  up  the  Rhine  for  the  countries  in  the  interior. 

Oats. — The  bulk  of  oats  imported  remained  almost  stationary  in  compari- 
son with  1927,  the  figures  being  respectively  11,035,000  fl.  and  10,603,000  fl., 
although  owing  to  a  difference  in  prices  the  quantity  during  the  past  year  was 
96,001  tons  against  102,365  tons  in  1927. 

Canada  and  Germany  between  them  supplied  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
with  30,730  tons  to  the  former  and  36143  tons  to  the  latter.  The  Argentine 
came  next  with  17,013  tons  and  the  United  States  followed  with  6,771  tons.  The 
relative  positions  in  1927  were:  Canada,  18,497  tons;  Germany,  24,158;  the 
Argentine,  27,510;  and  the  United  States,  2,732  tons. 

Only  insignificant  quantities  of  oats  passed  through  Rotterdam  in  transit. 

Barley. — Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  affirmed  in  Germany  that 
American  No.  2  barley  was,  through  some  obscure  defects,  poisoning  the  pigs 
and  that  it  was  consequently  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  feedstuff.  This  placed  a 
premium  on  Canadian  barley  as  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  it. 

The  total  imports  of  barley  into  the  Netherlands  during  1928  were  334,489 
tons  against  249,345  tons  in  1927,  Canada's  quota  increasing  from  68,506  tons 
to  128,811  tons;  the  quantity  brought  in  from  the  United  States  also  increased 
from  64,010  tons  to  94,490  tons.  There  were  marked  decreases  in  the  imports 
from  the  Argentine'  and  Roumania,  in  the  first  case  the  figure  falling  from  29,477 
tons  to  12,244  tons,  and  in  the  second  from  30,003  tons  to  22,276  tons. 

Clover  Seed. — Canada  exported  to  the  Netherlands  28  tons  of  clover  seed 
with  a  value  of  41,000  fl.  in  1927,  but  this  product  does  not  appear  as  coming 
from  Canada  in  the  returns  for  1928.  It  is  probable  that  the  quantity  lias 
decreased. 

Linseed  Cake  and  Meal. — Holland  offers  a  good  market  for  various  animal 
feedstuff's  such  as  cottonseed  cake,  groundnut  cake,  soya  bean  cake,  and  other 
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similar  products.  Linseed  meal  and  cake  are  imported  from  Canada  in  small 
quantities.  In  1928  there  were  2,146  tons  with  a  value  of  300,000  fl.  out  of  a 
total  of  228,113  tons  at  30,376,000  fl.  The  United  States  with  143,687  tons  at 
19,149,000  fl.  supplied  the  largest  single  quantity  „  while  other  important  con- 
tributors were  Germany,  British  India,  and  Belgium. 

In  1927  Canada  supplied  3,424  tons  at  453,000  fl.  out  of  a  total  of  214.026 
tons  at  20,095,000  fl.  During  the  same  period  there  were  162,616  tons  from  the 
United  States. 

FRUIT 

Fresh  Apples. — In  1927  fresh  Canadian  apples  with  a  value  of  $34,680  were 
shipped  to  the  Netherlands.  Exact  figures  for  1928  are  not  available,  but  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  on  the  Rotterdam  fruit  auction  alone  23,068  boxes  and  461 
barrels  were  sold.  The  Canadian  fruit  was  we'll  received,  although  prices 
realized  were  on  the*  low  side,  the  total  being  something  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $60,000.  The  Dutch  market  is  capable  of  absorbing  greater  quantities  of 
Canadian  apples,  including  these  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario.  During  the 
same  period  412,018  boxes  and  112,853  barrels  of  American  fruit  were  sold  in 
Rotterdam. 

Although  the  Dutch  crop  itself  was  below  average,  the  total  quantities  of 
apples  imported  did  not  vary  greatly  between  1927  and  1928.  During  the  first- 
named  the  figure  was  8,721  tons  at  i,637,000  fl.  against  8,504  tons  at  1,985,000  fl. 
in  1928.  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  Dutch  statistics  as  far  as  fresh  apples 
are  concerned,  but  4,686  tons  valued  at  1,190,000  fl.  came  from  the  United  States, 
1,285  tons  valued  at  135,000  fl.  from  Belgium,  and  smaller  quantities  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Switzerland. 

Dried  Apples. — The  period  under  review  was  a  bad  one  for  Canada  as  far 
as  dried  apples  are  concerned.  In  1927  Canadian  imports  were  valued  at 
$36,885,  and  during  the  first  few  months  of  1928  imports,  which  were  from  the 
1927  crop,  came  in  to  the  extent  of  $13,225.  For  the  present  year  Californian 
prices  were  so  low  that  they  made  competition  extremely  difficult,  and  so  far 
as  is  known  there  were  no  receipts  from  Canada.  A  bleached  white  quarter 
from  Canada  is  wanted  in  Holland  to  compete  with  the  Californian  product. 
The  total  imports  of  dried  apples  into  the  Netherlands  in  1928  were  1,867  tons 
valued  at  1,188,000  fl.,  against  2,914  tons  in  1927  at  1,313,000  fl.  Out  of  this 
figure  the  United  States  supplied  1,716  tons  at  1,089,000  fl. 

HAY 

The  Netherlands  do  not  under  ordinary  circumstances  constitute  an  outlet 
for  Canadian  hay,  although  1928  was  an  exception  and  a  few  small  shipments 
were  made.  This  was  not  due  to  a  poor  crop  in  Holland  but  rather  to  a  short- 
age in  Central  Europe,  which  made  it  profitable  for  the  Dutch  to  sell  some  of 
their  own  hay  and  to  buy  additional  supplies  from  foreign  countries.  The  total 
imports  of  hay  during  1928  were  382  tons  with  a  value  of  16,000  fl.,  compared 
with  457  tons  at  19,000  fl.  in  1927. 

FLOUR  OF  WHEAT 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  Netherlands-Canadian  trade 
during  the  period  under  review  has  been  an  increase  of  almost  700  per  cent  in 
the  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  which  was  imported.  In  1927  there  were  2,028 
tons  valued  at  392,000  fl.  imported,  while  in  1928  these  figures  rose  to  13,791 
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tons  valued  at  2,389,000  fL,  which  is  the  highest  figure  since  1925.  Flour  imports 
in  detail  during  the  past  three  years  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Wheat  Flour  into  Holland 


1926  1927  1928 

Tons  1,000  Fl.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Germany                                4,818  547  1,323  183  2,427  320 

Belgium                                24,108  4,920  17,881  3,464  27,541  4,733 

United  Kingdom                     1,194  253  1,360  272  2,527  447 

France                                    2,673  534  1,450  282  3,454  546 

United  States                      103,159  20,842  137,080  25,829  122,236  22,224 

Argentina                               1,094  159  2,147  333  1,684  224 

Canada                                  3,867  819  2,028  392  13,791  2,389 

Australia                                  535  110  1,346  251  833  149 


Total   141,950       28,275       164,793       31,043       176,608  31,054 


The  Dutch  market  for  imported  flour  since  the  war.  has  shown  a  tendency 
slowly  to  expand,  although  the  movement  is  exceedingly  slow.  The  soft  Kansas 
flours  are  mostly  used,  the  hard  glutinous  variety  not  being  popular  with  bakers. 

There  is  a  market  for  flour  offal,  but  prices  must  be  low  to  compete  with 
domestic  mills. 


PLAYING  CARDS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  February  19,  1929. — In  Italy  playing  cards  are  most  commonly  used 
in  packs  of  52  and  40.  Most  of  the  national  games  are  played  with  a  pack  of  40. 
Cards  are  imported  from  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  there  is 
a  domestic  manufacture.  The  imports  for  1927,  1926,  and  1925  were  as  fol- 
lows (countries  of  origin  are  not  given  in  the  Italian  statistics) : — 

1927  1926  1925 

339  quintals  376  quintals  283  quintals 

(312,675  packs)  (330,106  packs)  (256,774  packs) 

Exports  were  as  follows: — 

1927  1926  1925 

41  quintals  28  quintals  29  quintals 

(44,305  packs)  (28,034  packs)  (29,742  packs) 

The  duty  on  playing  cards  entering  Italy  is  150  gold  lire  ($28.95)  per 
quintal  (220  pounds)  under  the  general  tariff  and  120  gold  lire  ($23.16)  per 
quintal  under  the  conventional  tariff.  The  conventional  tariff  applies  to  imports 
from  Canada.  Playing  cards  contained  in  a  box,  case,  or  other  receptacle 
together  with  other  games  are  taxed  separately  from  those  other  games. 

While  the  English  game  of  bridge  and  the  American  game  of  poker,  and 
the  French  game  of  picquet,  have  made  some  headway  among  the  better-class 
population,  the  ordinary  games  played  are  those  with  40  cards  and  include 
"Tresette",  "Seopa",  "Briscola",  and  "Marianna". 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  price  of  the  packs  of  40  cards  made 
locally  and  those  of  52.  This  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the  card,  which,  in  order 
to  compete  with  foreign  importation,  is  much  better  in  the  packs  of  52.  The 
size  of  the  cards  in  the  packs  of  40  is  normally  94  by  5  cm.,  and  in  the  packs  of 
52  cards  9^  by  cm. 

Packs  of  40  cards  of  domestic  make  cost  7  lire;  in  packs  of  52,  12  to  13  lire. 
The  packs  of  40  cards  have  the  numerical  cards  from  1  to  7  and  the  King,  Queen 
or  Horse  and  Knave,  while  the  packs  of  52  cards  have  the  usual  runs.  Imported 
cards  vary  in  the  retail  price  per  pack  from  16  to  25  lire.  The  cheaper  English 
and  American  cards  are  sold  at  16  lire;  the  better-class  American  card  22  lire,  and 
the  higher  class  English  cards,  which  are  called  luxury  cards,  retail  at  25  lire. 
The  ordinary  cheap  Italian  card  is  not  glossy  or  fine  finished. 

English  and  American  firms  are  represented  in  Italy  by  local  agents  who 
place  the  cards  on  the  market. 
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TURKISH  TARIFF  ON  FLOUR 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  on  the  reduction  of  the  Turkish  tariff  on  flour,  a  second 
cablegram  has  'been  received  from  the  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  the  effect  that  the  option  given  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
coefficient  on  duties  in  the  case  of  non-treaty  countries  has  not  been  exercised. 
Consequently,  the  reduced  tariff  on  flour  is  552  piastres  per  100  kilogrammes  in 
the  case  of  treaty  countries,  and  690  piastres  per  100  kilogrammes  in  the  case 
of  other  countries. 

TARIFF  CHANGES   IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico,  writes  under 
date  March  14: 

The  following  changes  in  the  import  tariff  of  Mexico  were  made  by  decree 
dated  Feforuarv  13,  1929.  and  were  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  dated  March 
4,  1929:— 

Fractions 

50  Manufactures  of  leather  n.o.s.  6  pesos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  $1.36  per  lb.  (formerly  4 
pesos  per  kilo) . 

52a  Purses,  pocket  books,  etc.,  of  leather  or  lined  in  whole  or  in  part  with  leather,  when  each 
piece  weighs  up  to  500  grams  (1.1  lbs.)  net,  even  when  lined  with  any  other  material 
other  than  silk,  7  pesos  50  centavos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  $1.70  per  lb.  (new  item). 

52b  Purses,  pocket  books,  etc.,  when  lined  with  silk,  10  pesos  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  $2.27  per 
lb.  (new  item) . 

57  Common  skins,  tanned,  n.o.s.,  2  p^sos  50  cvos.  per  legal  kilo,  equal  to  56  cents  per  lb. 
(formerly  1  peso  30  cvos.  per  kilo). 

58a  Picking  bands  (for  textile  machinery),  20  centavos  per  kilo  equal  to  4.5  cents  per  lb. 
(formerly  10  cvos.  per  kilo). 

89  Fruits  in"  brine  n.o.s.,  the  weight  of  which,  including  the  immediate  container,  does  not 
exceed  50  kilos  (110  lbs.),  15  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  3.4  cents  per  lb.  (form- 
erly 12  cvos.  per  kilo). 

88b  Fruits  in  brine,  n.o.s.,  over  50  kilos,  8  centavos  per  gross  kilo  equal  to  1.8  cents  per  lb. 
(formerly  included  with  89). 

93  Dried  fruits  n.o.s.,  the  Aveight  of  which,  including  the  immediate  container,  does  not 
exceed  5  kilos  (11  lbs.),  20  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  4.5  cents  per  lb.  (form- 
erly 15  cvos.  per  kilo). 

93b  Dried  fruits  n.o.s.,  over  5  kilos,  15  cvos.  per  gross  kilo,  equal  to  3.4  cents  per  lb.  (formerly 
classified  with  93 — no  change  in  rate). 

587c  Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  known  as  "Paja"  (straw),  the  weight  of  which 
per  square  metre  is  more  than  140  but  not  greater  than  200  grams,  in  rolls  not  less 
than  one  metre  wide  and  85  centimetres  in  diameter,  and  which  has  a  resistance  when 
tested  by  the  "Mullen"  apparatus  of  no  more  than  1,200  grams  per  square  meter  for 
each  100  grams  of  weight  in  a  square  meter,  or  in  proportion  to  same,  30  centavos  per 
gross  kilo,  equal  to  6.8c  per  lb.  (new  item). 

633b  Wheels  of  iron  n.o.s.,  when  each  weighs  more  than  25  kilos  (55  lbs.)  net,  5  centavos  per 
gross  kilo,  equal  to  1.13c  per  lb.  (new  item). 

Change®  have  also  been  made  in  the  duties  on  typewriter  ribbons,  carbon 
paper,  yeast  and  yeast  substitutes,  certain  industrial  chemicals,  and  writing  ink. 
Details  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the  supply  of  various  commodities  required  by 
New  Zealand  Government  Departments  during  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Manufacturers  should  submit  tenders  through  their  New  Zealand  agents  or 
distributors  for  the  supply  of  the  various  commodities  required,  naming  prices 
at  which  they  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  of  the  goods  mentioned 
during  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tenders  close 
with  the  New  Zealand  Government  Stores  Control  Board  on  Friday,  June  28, 
1929,  and  separate  tenders  are  required  for  delivery  at  Auckland,  Wellington, 
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Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Wanganui,  Napier,  Invercargill  and  Greymouth.  Copies 
of  the  general  conditions  and  the  specifications  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  13636) . 

The  general  classes  of  commodities  required  are:  general  ironmongery, 
plumpers'  and  sanitary  stores;  locks  and  keys;  lock  fittings,  etc.;  chain;  non- 
ferrous*  metal  rods  and  tubes;  cooking  utensils,  cutlery s  and  hollow-ware;  wire, 
fencing;  oils,  paints,  pigments,  varnishes,  etc.;  cordage;  indiarubber  goods; 
glass,  sheet,  plate,  etc;  steam  cocks,  valves,  pacKings,  and  gauge  glasses;  lamps, 
lanterns,  etc.;  tinware,  various;  hose,  canvas. 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Croft 
for  the  manufacture*  supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  230  galvanized  steel 
transmission  line  towers  complete  with  cross  arms,  ground  stubs,  etc.,  to  specifi- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders,  which 
close  on  July  16,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies 
and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:   WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchange  for  the  week  ending  March  25,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  18,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weekending  Weekending 


Monetarj 

March  18, 

"Vf~ „ „ _ V  OCT 

March  25, 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1413 

$  .1417 

.1390 

.1396 

.1394 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0297 

Denmark .   . .  . 

.2680 

.2681 

.2675 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

.2382 

.2386 

.2382 

4.86| 

4.8850 

4.8734 

.0130 

.0130 

.0129 

Holland  

Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4029 

.4024 

.1749 

.1755 

.1751 

Italy  , 

.0526 

.0526 

.0525 

.1930 

.0176 

.0176 

.2680 

.2683 

.2677 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0451 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1505 

.1526 

.2680 

.2687 

.2682 

.1930 

.1935 

.1932 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0059 

1.0040 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4232 

.4225 

.5462 

.1192 

.1188 

Chile  

.1217 

.1219 

.1216 

.9733 

.9792 

.9736 

.4985 

.4835 

.4849 

4.8665 

4.0237 

4.0150 

.1930 

.1949 

.1937 

1.0342 

1.0197 

1.0162 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9996 

.9996 

Batavia,  Java. , 

.4020 

.4023 

.4015 

 Tael 

.6274 

.6275 

.3650 

.3671 

.3664 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4476 

.4474 

.     ,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4564 

.4554 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5670 

.5658 

4.86§ 

4.8813 

4.8722 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::1  f 

1.0000 

1.001— 1-02 h 

1.001— l.i 

Other  British  West  Indies .   . .  $ 

1.0000 

l.OOf—1.021 

l.OOi— 1.1 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 

.0392 

.0392 

.0391 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
op  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

311.  Salt  for  West  Africa. — A  West  African  trading  organization  at  Liverpool  is  open 
to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  West  African  ports  from  Canadian  exporters.    Samples  necessary. 

312.  Salt  for  West  Africa. — A  firm  of  West  African  traders  are  open  to  receive  offers 
from  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  offer  salt  for  West  Africa.  Quotations  required 
c.i.f.  Lagos  and  Accra,   Samples  necessary. 

313.  Wheat. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  'having  offices  both  in  Cali  and  Barranquilla, 
Colombia,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat. 

Miscellaneous 

314.  Working  Gloves. — A  North  of  England  firm  are  interested  as  buyers  in  receiving 
samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  various  types  of 
working  men's  mitts  and  gloves.    Details  on  file  at  Department. 

315.  Shoes. — Amsterdam  shoo  importer  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  who 
could  supply  men's  Goodyear  welted  shoes  at  a  price  approximately  $5  c.i.f.  Amsterdam. 

316.  Silk  Piece  Goods. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  desire 
to  secure  the,  agency  of  a  manufacturer  of  silk  piece  goods  in  a  position  to  export  to  that 
country. 

317.  Paper. — An  importer  in  Mexico  City,  in  close  touch  with  the  printing  trade,  desires 
to  secure  quotations  and  samples  of  tissue,  blotting,  and  backing  paper  for  making  Hong  for 
stereotype  work. 

318.  Marbled  Paper. — An  importer  of  printing  supplies  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive 
quotations  and  samples  of  marbled  paper  for  book  binding. 

319.  Inks. — An  importer  of  printing  supplies  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  the  repre- 
senation  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  printing  and  lithographing  inks. 

320.  Copper  and  Zinc  Plates. — An  importer  of  printing  supplies  in  Mexiico  City  desires 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a  manufacturer  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  for  photo-engravers. 
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321.  Wooden  Mm  Skewers. — Dublin  agent  is  anxious  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  wooden  mieat  skewers. 

322.  Wooden  Wheelbarrows. — A  firm  of  Irish  Free  State  importers  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  supplies  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of!  wooden  wheel- 
barrows. 

323.  Electric  Appliances. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  and 
importers  would  like  to  hear  from  firms  in  a  position  to  export  electric  irons,  toasters,  hot 
plates,  etc. 

324.  Windscreen  Wipers  (Automatic). — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  manu- 
facturers' repreisentatiivee  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers  of  automatic  windscreen 
wipers  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  that  country. 

325.  Storage  Batteries. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives would  like  to  secure  the  agency  of  a  firm  manufacturing  storage  batteries  (6-volt 
il-plate)  in  a  position  to  export  to  that  market. 

326.  Radio  Set's. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  'importers  and  manufacturers'  representatives 
desire  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of  radio  sets  (for  230-volt  50-cyclq  A.C.)  with  a  view  to 
representing  them  in  that  country. 

327.  Skates. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  hardware  distributors  are  interested  in 
receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  spring  skates  and  also  skates  to  be 
riveted  on  boots,  both  made  with  curved  blades. 

328.  Bolts  and  Nlts. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  hardware  distributors  are  from  time  to  time 
open  for  quotations  on  cup  square  carriage  bolts  and  nuts,  packed  in  gross  and  half-gross 
cardboard  boxes.    Quotations  desired  c.i.f.  Liverpool  per  gross. 

329.  Sprinklers. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  would  like  to  receive  offers  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  lawn  sprinklers. 

330.  Pumps. — A  Cuban  machinery  firm  desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
deep  well1  pumps,  (from  3,000  to  9,000  gallons  per  minute..  H'ejads  ranging  from  70  to  200 
feet,  both  electric  and  bolt  driven.  Only  bore-hole  type,  not  horizontal,  wanted.  One  of 
the  types  of  pumps  in  demand  is  as  per  blueprint  on  file  at  Department. 

331.  Iron  and  Steel. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Colombia,  having  offices  both 
at  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  Coast  towns,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  iron 
and  steel  products  of  all  kinds. 

332.  Cadmium  Metal. — A  Hamburg  firm  are  desirous  of  receiving  offers  of  cadmium 

metal  for  their  own  account. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp.— Monitolare,  April  3;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Metagama,  April  17; 
Beaveirburn,  April  19— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2;  Canadian  Inventor, 
April  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Avonmouth.— Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher,  Canadian  National,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  April  4;  Bothwell,  April  13;  Meldta,  April  18;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  April  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia,  April  5;  Corinaldo,  April  12 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson,. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  April  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  12;  Montrose, 
April  19  ;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  26 — all  Oanadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaverhill,  April  12;  Beaverburn,  April  19 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  April  2;  Canadian  Inventor,  April  12;  Canadian 
Ranger,  April  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  April  4;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  18 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton.— Montckire,  April  3;  Montroyal,  April  10;  Metagama,  April  17; 
Montcalm,  April  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Cork  and  Dublin. — Meimore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  16. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Hamburg.— Montroyal,  April  10;  Beaverhill,  April  12;  Montcalm,  April  24— ail 

Canadian  Pacific;  Kiel,  County  Line,  April  6. 
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To  Italian  Pouts  .— Valfioirita,  April  10;  Valeliu.ee,  April  15— both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  April  15. 

To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Cedrington  Court,  April  3;  Calgary,  April  18 — 
both  Elder  Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  10;  Lady  Hawkins, 
April  24— both  Canadian  National;  Spiea,  April  4;  Peter  Maersk,  April  18— both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Doric,  White  Star  Line,  April  4;  Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  April  15;  Nova 
Scotia,  April  9;   Newfoundland,  April  23 — both  Fumess  Line. 

To  London. — Ascania,  Cunard  Line,  April  1;  Megantic,  April  17;  Nortonian,  May  2 — 
both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  April  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  20— both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  17. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  April  4. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line, 
April  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  April  15;  Canadian  Commander,  April  30— 
both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalin,  April  2  and  16;  Silvia,  April  9  and  23 — bath  Red  Cross 
Line;  Sambro,  April  13  and  27;  Farnarth,  April  5  and  19 — 'both  Farquhar  SS.;  Nova 
Scotia,  April  9;  Newfoundland,  April  23 — both  Fumess  Line;  Suzanna,  Newfoundland- 
Canada  Traders,  April  6  and  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston,  Belize  and  British  Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  April 
12;  Canadian  Hunter,  April  22 — both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  5;  Lady  Nelson,  April 
19 — both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line;  Spica,  April  11;  Peter  Maersk,  April  25 — both  Ocean 
Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  April  3;  Caledonia,  April  17 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  April  11;  Canadian  Otter,  April  25— both  Canadian  National 
SS.  Line. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Paris  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
April  27. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  April  7. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella, 
April  4;  Cellina,  May  4 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  April  11;  Meiesonier,  April  25; 
Moerdyk,  May  9— 'all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Exporter,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  April  6. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  April  21;  Glamorgan- 
shire, May  12 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Evanger, 
Westfal-Larsen  Line,  May  1. 

To  South  African  Ports.— A  steamer,  March/ April;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques)— both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies, 
Ltd. 

To  Australia.— Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  Apri'l/May  (for  Sydney) ;  Bul- 
laren,  March;  Yngaren,  April— both  Transatlantic  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  first  half  of  May. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Wadkawa,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  April  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
April  26. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  May  4;  Pacific  President,  May  18. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N'.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office— Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  ii 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastcrn  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scot- 
land and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES:  POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  MARKET 

Batavia,,  February  22,  1929. — Distance  a  Factor. — Distance  is  an  all- 
important  factor  to  consider  in  any  review  of  market  conditions  in  Netherlands 
India.  The  average  time  of  transit  for  goods  from  the  Atlantic  coast  is  about 
forty-three  days  to  Batavia,  and  the  ship  may  not  reach  Soerabaya  on  the  East 
Coast  for  another  week  or  ten  days.  From  the  Pacific  Coast  the  faster  ships 
which  come  direct  can  cover  the  voyage  to  Soerabaya  in  about  thirty  days  from 
San  Francisco,  but  there  is  of  course  the  delay  and  additional  time  involved  by 
coastal  carriage  and  transhipment. 

Even  letters  may  take  from  five  to  six  weeks  each  way.  Exporters  are 
urged  to  remember  this  and  to  realize  that  it  may  often  be  false  economy  to 
write  instead  of  cabling. 

Local  distances  are  also  a  factor.  The  total  coast-line  of  the  islands  com- 
prising the  archipelago  is  almost  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  How- 
ever, the  bulk  of  the  population  is  centred  in  the  small  island  of  Java,  where 
excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  rail  and  sea  and  air. 

Climatic  Considerations. — With  Batavia  six  degrees  only  south  of  the 
equator,  the  climate  of  Java  is  of  course  intensely  tropical,  although  it  does 
not  know  the  periods  of  extreme  heat  experienced  in  some  tropical  countries. 
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There  is  a  so-called  wet  "  season  "  and  a  dry  "  season  but  really  very  little 
change  of  temperature  the  year  round.  An  important  consideration  arising 
directly  from  climatic  conditions  is  the  changing  personnel  of  import  organiza- 
tions and  the  inevitable  labour  turn  over  from  sickness  and  strain. 

Population  and  Purchasing  Power. — Of  the  total  population  of  about 
50,000,000  people,  Java  alone  accounts  for  35,000,000. 


Foivign 

Territory  Europeans      Natives  Asiatics 

Java  and  Madoera   176,800       35.745,089  481,938 

Outer  possessions   33,128       14,103,572  473,345 


Totals   209,934       49,848,661  955,283 


The  purchasing  power  of  the  area  as  a  whole  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
of  its  population.  A  definite  limit  is  set  by  the  relatively  small  number  of 
Europeans  in  the  islands,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  million  Chinese  and  well-to-do  natives,  are  definitely 
not  sales  prospects  for  the  type  of  goods  which  Canada  can  ordinarily  supply. 

Price  Market. — The  area  is  essentially  a  price  and  not  a  quality  market. 

DISTRIBUTION  TENDENCIES 

The  Distributing  House  and  the  Manufacturers'  Agent. — The  foundation 
on  which  the  fabric  of  Dutch  East  Indies  distribution  has  been  built  over 
many  years  is  of  course  the  operation  of  the  powerful  European  import  house 
which  buys  direct  and  handles  lines  on  the  basis  of  sole  selling  rights  for  the 
area  and  concentrating  at  first  in  Java.  Old-established  Dutch  firms,  often 
with  their  head  offices  in  Holland,  have  extended  their  network  of  branches  or 
connections  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago  during  many  years  of  development 
until  to-day  there  are  firms  with  local  head  office  in  Soerabaya  or  Batavia  and 
literally  hundreds  of  branches  operating  in  their  own  name  over  the  whole  area. 

Such  firms  of  course  can  give  excellent  distribution,  but  they  are  not  often 
interested  in  a  new  line  unless  it  has  some  special  attraction.  Like  some  of 
the  great  British  merchant  houses  in  the  East,  they  may  be  too  large  to  give 
effective  attention  to  what  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  may  seem  very 
important,  but  what  to  them  may  at  the  best  represent  even  as  a  potential 
prospect  an  infinitesimal  turnover  compared  with  their  total  on  other  lines. 
These  people  are  listed  as  "  general  importers,"  but  their  specialties  are  gener- 
ally piece  goods  and  provision  lines.  They  seldom  carry  technical  lines  except 
in  cases  where  a  factory  man  is  attached  to  their  organization,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  engineering  supplies  are  handled  and  distributed  by  a  limited  number 
of  technical  houses,  operating  as  such,  whose  own  ramifications  may  extend  all 
over  the  archipelago. 

Then  there  is  the  smaller  Dutch  distributing  firm  and  the  smaller  technical 
firm,  although  there  are  remarkably  few  of  these  last  in  the  Batavia  area.  Its 
geographical  position  as  a  distributing  centre  for  the  sugar  estate  areas  puts 
Soerabaya  in  a  different  position,  and  there  seems  more  opportunity  there  of 
placing  technical  or  engineering  lines  with  smaller  but  effective  distributors. 

A  certain  share  of  the  import  trade  (and  of  course  a  very  important  share 
of  export  and  shipping  business)  is  in  the  hands  of  British  firms,  who  are  for 
the  most  part  branches  of  organizations  operating  all  through  the  Middle  East. 

The  part  played  by  Chinese  firms  is  dealt  with  under  another  heading,  but 
there  is  a  definite  tendency  which  may  be  noted  here  under  which  some  of  the 
bigger  Chinese  houses  are  passing  from  the  dealer  status  to  the  status  of  import 
distributing  organizations  which  buy  on  their  own  account,  and  expect  to 
receive  and  do  receive  sole  agencies  and  selling  rights  over  a  large  area. 

The  manufacturers'  agent  as  such  has  not  been  until  recently  an  import  ant 
factor  in  distribution  for  Netherlands  India,  and  even  now  there  are  not  many 
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houses  operating  for  business  on  indent  basis  for  direct  shipment  to  customers. 
However,  firms  of  the  kind  in  Singapore  are  not  only  looking  towards  Java, 
but  have  in  a  number  of  cases  established  offices  here  and  extended  their 
organizations  by  resident  representatives  to  cover  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  few  local  firms,  both  English  and  Dutch,  operating  on 
a  commission  basis,  but  the  volume  turnover  and  range  of  articles  sold  in  this 
way  is  not  very  large  at  the  present  time.  However,  there  is  no  better  way 
of  reaching  the  'departmental  store  trade,  or  for  handling  novelty  or  special  lines 
which  do  not  interest  the  bigger  distributors.  Among  Canadian  lines  now 
handled  in  Java  by  manufacturers'  agents  are  motor  accessories,  paper,  rubber 
shoes,  dolls,  and  children's  bicycles. 

Channels  of  Distribution. — In  summary,  the  following  channels  of  distribu- 
tion are  open  in  Netherlands  India: — 

I.  Through  Dutch  distributing  house  by  arrangement  locally  or  in  Holland, 
to  whom  sole  rights  are  given. 

II.  Through  British  distributing  house  to  whom  sole  rights  are  given. 

III.  Through  Chinese  distributing  house  to  whom  sole  rights  are  given. 

IV.  By  appointment  of  agent  who  sells  on  indent  commission  basis. 

V.  By  direct  sales  to  importers  checked  only  by  occasional  visit  of  travel- 
ling factory  or  other  representative. 

VI.  By  appointment  (in  provision  lines)  of  one  Chinese  distributor  and  one 
European  house,  to  whom  sales  are  confined. 

VII.  By  direct  sales  to  the  dealer  trade. 

The  dangers  of  credit  risks  under  V  and  VII  are  apparent,  and  under  VII 
there  is  also  the  obvious  danger  of  antagonizing  the  distributing  house  by  sales 
direct  to  a  firm  which  should  be  regarded  only  as  a  customer  of  the  man  who 
deals  with  the  factory. 

The  So-called  Dealer  Trade. — The  dealer  trade,  as  it  is  called — the  trade 
to  whom  the  distributor  sells — is  definitely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese.  The 
tendency  to  go  more  and  more  directly  to  the  trade  and  to  establish  them  as 
importers  is  not  a  subject  which  can  be  discussed  in  this  report,  but  it  is 
inevitable  that,  where  this  tendency  may  manifest  itself  anywhere  in  the  East, 
the  function  of  the  distributing  house  as  bankers  and  "  go  between  "  with  the 
factory  must  of  necessity  become  less  important.  But  apart  from  any  other 
considerations,  there  is  the  ever-present  element  of  credit  risks  where  the 
distributor  is  overlooked. 

Credit  Information. — There  are  no  mercantile  agencies  as  such  who  issue 
reports,  but  both  Dutch  and  British  banks  are  always  willing  to  co-operate 
where  possible.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  cases  to  secure  accurate 
information,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Chinese  firms  whose  ramifications  in 
China  or  elsewhere  may  by  their  operations  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  affect 
the  local  connections. 

Terms. — In  regard  to  terms  of  sale,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  any  set 
rules.  The  smaller  importers  generally  ask  for  sixty  to  ninety  days,  for  in 
every  case  they  must  extend  dealer  credit  locally.  In  foodstuff  lines  payment 
cash  against  documents  is  the  usual  practice,  and  it  has  so  far  been  possible 
to  introduce  most  of  the  Canadian  lines  on  this  basis.  The  bigger  distributing 
houses  will  of  course  pav  cash  against  documents  in  Europe  or  New  York,  and 
no  question  of  credit  risk  is  involved.  Except  in  rare  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  effect  opening  business  on  letter  credit  terms,  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  note  this  particularly. 

Confi]  mation  in  Europe. — Many  of  the  Dutch  (and  British)  distributing 
houses  ha\re  their  head  office  or  buying  connections  in  Europe,  and  agencies 
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are  arranged  and  orders  placed  "  subject  to  confirmation  In  some  cases  the 
local  managers  have  wide  powers  of  decision,  but  in  others  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  Holland  or  elsewhere.  In  this  connection  the  Batavia  office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner  Service  is  able  to  maintain  contacts  and  effect  follow  up 
service  by  close  co-operation  with  Rotterdam  and  London  offices. 

New  York  Buying  Connections. — About  twenty  of  the  large  firms  (only) 
have  agencies  or  buying  connections  in  New  York  and/or  San  Francisco  to  whom 
Canadian  inquiries  can  be  and  sometimes  are  referred.  Details  in  this  connec- 
tion are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

WHAT  CANADA  SUPPLIES  OR  SHOULD  SUPPLY 

Canadian  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1928,  give  separate 
group  classification  for  Canadian  goods  exported  to  the  Netherlands  Indies,  as 
follows:  Automobiles,  rubber  and  manufactures,  automobile  parts,  canned  fish, 
aluminium  manufactures,  soda  and  compounds,  leather,  cotton  duck,  meats, 
scales,  hardware  and  cutlery,  paper,  alcoholic  beverages,  flour  and  machinery. 
This  gives  some  indication  of  the  range  and  type  of  article  which  Canada  is 
able  to  supply,  but  a  gradual  development  and  increasing  diversity  in  competi- 
tive Canadian  lines  by  small  opening  or  repeat  orders  is  not  indicated  under 
such  a  general  classification.  Lines  so  affected  include  toys  and  novelties,  dried 
fish,  canned  and  fresh  fruit,  bathing  suits,  confectionery,  building  materials, 
children's  bicycles,  shoe  tacks,  radio  supplies,  patent  medicines,  gramaphones, 
and  clocks.  The  main  heading  of  "  rubber  "  includes  both  shoes  and  belting 
as  well  as  tires,  and  an  increasing  variety  of  accessories  is  indicated  each 
year  under  "  automobile  parts 

There  are  definite  openings  for  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  in  the  main  the  Dominion  can  sell  only  the  European  trade, 
and  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  or  native  population  which  is  able  to  buy  on  a 
quality  basis. 

PACKING  FOR  THE  MARKET 

Advice  in  regard  to  packing  for  Netherlands  India  is  really  advice  that 
applies  to  every  export  shipment,  in  that  care  is  always  necessary  in  shipping 
goods  to  any  foreign  market.  However,  for  this  area  there  are  special  con- 
siderations to  which  the  manufacturer  might  profitably  give  his  careful  attention. 

(1)  Transhipment  cannot  be  avoided,  and  transhipment  involves  addi- 
tional handling  and  additional  chance  of  breakages. 

(2)  The  climatic  hazard  operates  long  before  the  goods  actually  reach  their 
destination,  and  they  are  probably  stowed  on  arrival  in  a  "  godown  "  whose 
interior  is  hot  and  moist.  Certain  goods  require  special  linings  or  packing  to 
offset  this. 

(3)  In  many  of  the  ports  the  goods  are  handled  from  ships  to  lighters  and 

are  subject  to  pretty  rough  handling  as  a  result. 

(4)  The  work  is  done  by  coolies  to  whom  polite  admonitions  in  English 
as  to  the  way  to  handle  the  package  mean  nothing  at  all. 

(5)  Protection  against  pilfering  is  specially  important. 

(6)  If  contents  are  not  properly  checked  and  parts  are  missing,  or  if  parts 
are  broken,  six  weeks  at  least  must  elapse  before  replacements  can  arrive,  and 
the  annoyance  involved  is  generally  reflected  by  cancellation  of  the  agency  and 
refusal  to  place  repeat  orders. 

ROUTING 

Lack  of  direct  steamship  services  is  a  distinct  handicap  to  Canadian 
exporters.  Transhipment  cannot  be  avoided,  but  a  number  of  alternative  rout- 
ings are  available, 
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Ex  Pacific  Coast — with  transhipment  at  San  Francisco. — Kerr  Steamship 
Company  (Silver  Line).  Through  bill  of  lading.  Ports:  Sandakan,  Batavia, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya,  Macassar.  Sailings  once  a  month.  Direct  fast  service, 
and  slower  refrigeration  space  via  Manila.  Vancouver  agents,  Canadian- 
American  Shipping  Company,  Macaulay,  Nicholls  Maitland  Building,  Van- 
couver. 

With  transhipment  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. — Java-Pacific  Line.  Through 
bill  of  lading.  All  ports  in  Dutch  East  Indies.  Sailings  once  a  month.  Van- 
couver agents,,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Company,  325  Howe  street,  Vancouver. 

With  transhipment  at  Hong  Kong. — Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services. 
Through  bill  of  lading.  Transhipment:  Java-China- Japan  Line  or  Koninklyke 
Paketvaart  Maatschappij.  Ports:  Batavia,  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  Macassar, 
Sandakan;  or  to  Singapore  for  second  transhipment  for  other  ports. 

Blue  Funnel  and  Japanese  Lines  maintain  similar  services  and  issue 
through  bills  of  lading.  Transhipment  to  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  may  be  effected  at  Japanese  ports.  Vancouver  agents:  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  Dodwell  &  Company;  N.Y.K.,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  Ltd.;  O.S.K., 
Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd. 

Ex  Atlantic  Coast  (New  York). — Java-New  York  Line:  Joint  service  of 
Nederland  Royal  Mail  Line,  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,  Ocean  SS.  Co.,  Holland- 
America  Line.   Sailings  every  ten  to  twelve  days.    Agents:  Funch  Edye  &  Co. 

The  Kerr  and  Prince  lines  also  load  at  New  York  for  Oriental  ports,  but 
Java  shipments  are  hardly  practicable. 

Transatlantic  routing  ex  Canadian  or  United  States  port  with  transhipment 
on  the  Continent  is  practicable,  but  costly.  However,  the  Cunard  and  other 
lines  will  quote  through  rates  on  application. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The  regulations  are  very  simple.  No  special  form  of  invoice  is  required, 
but  the  importer  must  be  furnished  with  particulars  for  customs  clearance.  Full 
instructions  are  contained  in  the  report  on  "  Documentation  for  Netherlands 
India,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1302  (January  12, 
1929). 

TARIFFS 

Netherlands  India  is  a  low  tariff  country.  The  duty  on  most  commodities 
ranges  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  preferential  column  for  any  nation. 

Copy  of  the  tariff  is  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
and  the  basis  of  valuation  for  duty  is  outlined  in  the  report  on  "  Documenta- 
tion "  already  referred  to. 

TRADE  MARKS,  ETC. 

Protection  is  afforded  by  registration  through  agents  or  attorneys.  Full 
particulars  are  contained  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1293,  (Novem- 
ber 10,  1928). 

ADVERTISING 

For  certain  lines  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  "  tjap  "  or  brand  by  which  the  goods  are  known  in  the  area,  but 
ordinary  advertising  outlay  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  returns  in  the  sense 
expected  from  a  campaign  in  Canada. 

The  whole  subject  of  advertising  in  the  Middle  East  is  dealt  with  fully 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1235  (October  1,  1927),  in  a  report 
which  outlines  the  peculiarities  of  the  market,  and  indicates  the  facilities 
available. 
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CENTRAL  HEATING  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

V.  E.  Dtjclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  1,  1929. — There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
for  central  heating  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  though  the  temperature  seldom 
drops  to  freezing  point,  during  the  winter  months  fog,  dampness,  and  cold  pene- 
trating winds  make  heating  in  some  form  or  another  essential. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  large  or  ready-made  open- 
ing for  central  heating  at  the  present  time.  The  tendency  is  undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, for  interest  to  increase,  and  in  view  of  future  developments,  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  market  are  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

In  modern  large  buildings — theatres,  apartment  blocks,  office  buildings, 
and  hotels — central  heating  is  installed,,  and  in  these  hot-water  heating  is  used. 
In  the'  vast  majority  of  English  homes,  however,  the  open  coal  fire  is  the  sole 
means  of  heating,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  development 
in  the  use  of  gas  fires  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  electric  heating.  A  combination 
of  the  latter  with  warm  air  heating  is  the  ideal  arrangement. 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  heat  radiated  evenly  throughout  the  room,  but 
an  intense  heat  is  thrown  over  a  very  small  area;  the  other  part  of  the  same 
room,  the  halls  and  the  stairways  are  left  cold  and  draughty. 

While  it  is  essential  that  the  British  public  should  be  educated  to  the 
superiority  of  central  heating,  it  is  equally  important  that  the  heating  engineer 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  various  central  heating  systems,  their  instal- 
lation, and  the  type  most  suitable  for  each  particular  job.  Otherwise,  as  has 
previously  happened,,  a  perfectly  good  heating  apparatus  may  become  inefficient 
through  faulty  installation. 

It  is  believed  that  in  so  far  as  dwelling  houses  are  concerned,  the  warm  air 
system,  without  pipes,  offers  the  best  scope,  and  here  perhaps  is  the  first  market 
for  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  reasons  are  that  the  original  installation  is 
simpler,  quicker,  and  less  expensive.  This  applies  particularly  to  houses  built 
many  years  ago.  Again,  in  the  more  modern  suburban  buildings,  a  basement  is 
the  exception,  and  thus  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  installation  in  a  hall,  passage- 
way, or  specially  built  outhouse;  and  it  is  the  impression  that  warm-air  fur- 
naces can  be  more'  readily  adapted  to  these  conditions  than  the  hot-water  type. 
As  the  temperature  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  so  variable  or  severe  as  it  is 
in  Canada,  the  heater  which  is  most  easily  regulated  and  controlled  should 
command  the  best  sale. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  cabinet  heater  appears  to  offer  better 
prospects  in  this  market  than  any  other  form  of  central  heating  apparatus.  It 
is  easily  installed,  is  economical,  and  can  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  house 
without  being  unsightly.  It  would  therefore  seem  essential  that  particular  care 
should  be  giyen  to  finish  and  appearance.  For  example,  no  manufacturer's  name 
or  trade  mark  should  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  cabinet,  the  hinges  should  be 
concealed,  and  high-class  heat-resisting  enamel  should  be  used,  and  not  an 
ordinary  paint.  There  is  a  tendency  among  Canadian  manufacturers  to  make 
these  cabinet  heaters  too  light.  For  the  English  market  they  need  to  be  very 
strong,  as  replacements  are  not  so  easily  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  of 
origin.  The  man  who  is  interested  in  central  heating  in  this  country  is  fairly 
well-to-do,  earning  the  equivalent  of  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  a  year — there 
is  no  market  below  the  former  figure — and  something  is  wanted  that  will  con- 
form to  the  other  furnishings  of  the  house. 

The  English  public  must  be  convinced  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  a 
well  and  properly  heated  house.  There  is  strong  prejudice  to  overcome:  the 
average  Englishman  believes  that  it  is  not  healthy  to  have  a  warm  house.  He 
would  rather  suffer  from  chilblains  than  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  a  cold 
which  he  imagines  would  result  from  leaving  a  heated  house  and  going  out  into 
the  cold. 
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FUEL 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  fuel  now  used  in  the  slow  combustion 
heaters  and  furnaces  is  coke.  The  remainder  is  10  per  cent  anthracite  and  10 
per  cent  semi-anthracite.  The  quality  of  the'  coke  varies  in  different  districts. 
Some  of  the  gas  companies  supply  a  type  with  a  high  B.T.U.  content,  and  others 
with  much  less. 

ADVERTISING  AND  REPRESENTATION 

Advertising  a  particular  make  of  furnace  would  be  of  very  little  value  in 
a  general  publicity  campaign  in  favour  of  central  heating.  At  the  same  time., 
some  of  the  makers  of  central  heating  apparatus  doing  a  business  in  this  market 
utilize  the  daily  and  trade'  press  as  a  means  of  extending  their  sales,  and  a  few 
enterprising  builders,  who  include  central  heating  in  the  houses  they  are  erect- 
ing, call  special  attention  to  this  feature  in  their  advertisements.  These,  how- 
ever,  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

Even  more  important  than  any  press  campaign,  however,  is  propaganda 
by  satisfied  customers.  Hence  the'  necessity  for  a  perfect  original  installation. 
At  the  present  stage  of  development,  the  number  of  established  concerns  in 
this  country  who  are  adequately  equipped  and  sufficiently  informed  in  central 
heating  to  handle  imported  furnaces  is  small,  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the 
market,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  established  firms  of  heating  engineers  are 
engaged  in  the  installation  of  the  hot-water  system  in  large  buildings,  in  which 
English  manufacturers  practically  hold  the  field.  It  would  therefore  seem 
advisable  for  any  Canadian  manufacturer  who  contemplates  exploiting  this 
market  to  send  over  a  fully  qualified  and  competent  heating  engineer.  This 
engineer,  having  found  a  suitable  local  representative  with  the  proper  connec- 
tions, would  instruct  and  assist  him  until  he  was  capable  of  making  his  own 
way  in  the  field. 

competition 

There  are  firms  in  England  manufacturing  warm-air  furnaces,  but  their 
products  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  United 
States  are  doing  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade  at  present,  and  will  be  the 
principal  competitors.  There  is  no  question  of  the  quality  or  efficiency  of  the 
Canadian  furnace,  and  the  amount  of  business  secured  in  this  country  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  success  achieved  in  overcoming  public  apathy  towards 
central  heating,  and  the  method  of  introduction  and  sale.  Price  will  of  course 
enter  into  the  question,  but  quality  and  proper  installation  are  paramount. 

There  are  many  minor  difficulties  to  surmount.  The  conservatism  and 
prejudice1  of  the  British  public  and  the  lack  of  trained  representatives  have 
already  been  dealt  with.  Other  considerations  are  : — 

(1)  Long  distances  between  interested  prospects,  which  necessitate  long 
and  expensive  railway  journeys  and,  if  the  sale  is  made,  expensive  inland  freight 
to  deliver  the  furnace. 

(2)  The  construction  of  the  houses,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  central 
heating. 

(3)  In  the  large  old-fashioned  houses  the  basement  is  occupied  for  living 
quarters,  kitchen,,  etc. 

(4)  Thick  walls,  big  halls  and  staircases,  and  the  large  wells  of  the  stair- 
cases, running  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  house. 

(5)  Very  high  ceilings,  large  windows. 

(6)  Lack  of  proper  fuel  storage  space. 

The  smaller  and  more  modern  houses  are  for  the  most  part  flimsily  built 
with  no  basements,  and  they  lack  space  for  a  furnace  and  fuel  storage.  All 
these!  difficulties  can  be  overcome,  however,  if  the  proper  representation  is 
arranged  for  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 
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SURVEY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  TRADE 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  13,  1929. — One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  Imperial 
Economic  Committee,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference of  1926,  was  to  prepare  a  series  of  reports  surveying  briefly  world  con- 
ditions in  certain  important  categories  of  trade  with  special  reference  to  the 
situation  in  Empire  countries. 

The  first  of  these  surveys  has  just  been  issued  by  the  committee  and  deals 
with  agricultural  machinery.  For  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  consideration  has 
been  given,  only  to  machinery  for  producing  and  harvesting  the  standard  crops 
of  the  temperate  zones.  Agricultural  hand  tools  such  as  spades,  hoes,  rakes, 
and  similar  farm  equipment  have  been  omitted  from  its  scope. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  call  attention  to  the  difficulty  which  they  have 
encountered  in  establishing  a  common  basis  of  comparison  between  the  statistics 
of  different  countries.  Not  only  do  fundamental  differences  exist  as  to  the 
range  of  articles  included  in  the  description  "  agricultural  machinery  ",  but  also 
as  regards  the  amount  of  detailed  information  available  in  relation  to  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  trade. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  urge  the  advantage  of  a  greater  measure 
of  uniformity  as  between  the  statistics  of  the  countries  of  the  Empire,  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  the  study  of  the  development  of  inter-Empire  trade. 

COMPARISON  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  FOUR  PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURING  COUNTRIES 

The  four  countries  which  are  predominant  in  the  export  of  agricultural 
machinery  are,  in  the  British  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and 
among  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

The  following  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  export  returns  of  1926 
of  the  above  countries.  Countries  of  destination  have  been  divided  broadly 
into  three  groups:  (1)  Europe;  (2)  countries  outside  Europe  in  which  the  use 
of  modern  agricultural  machinery  is  well  established;  and  (3)  those  in  which 
it  is  not  yet  general. 

"Value  of  Exports  in  1926  from 
United  United 
Importing  Country  Kingdom  Canada  States  Germany  Total 

Thousands  of  £ 


472 

984 

2,064 

1,527 

5,047 

161 

804 

3,177 

134 

4,276 

North  America   (includes  Canada,  U.S.A., 

9 

846 

2,449 

42 

3,346 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and 

375 

618 

688 

87 

1,768 

24 

90 

296 

1,285 

1,695 

Other  countries  (both  empire  and  foreign) 

282 

41 

589 

250 

1,162 

1,323 

3,383 

9,263 

3,325 

17,294 

This  table  shows: — 


(a)  That  in  1926  the  United  States  did  a  greater  export  trade  in  agricul- 
tural machinery  than  the  other  three  countries  put  together. 

(6)  That  the  European  import  market  was  the  largest,  though  closely  fol- 
lowed by  South  America,  and  that  these  two  markets  together  exceeded  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

(c)  That  the  United  States  supplied  three-quarters  of  the  large  import 
markets  in  North  and  South  America,  nearly  half  the  European  import  market 
(excluding  Russia)  ,  and  about  half  the  import  markets  in  "  other  countries  ". 

(d)  That  the  Russian  import  market  practically  equalled  that  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India  put  together. 

(e)  That  Germany  supplied  three-quarters  of  the  Russian  import  market 
and  had  only  a  small  share  in  the  import  trade  of  countries  outside  Europe. 
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(/)  That  Canada  just  surpassed  Germany  in  her  total  exports  and  had  a 
very  fair  share  of  the  American  and  European  markets  outside  Russia. 

"  (g)  That  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  groups  of  imple- 
ments under  consideration  was  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  from 
the  four  countries,  and  that  the  two  large  groups  of  markets  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  had  a  considerable  share  were  the  group  of  Empire  countries — Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  India — and  the  "  other  countries 

(h)  That  the  United  Kingdom  had  but  a  small  share  in  the  large  import 
markets  of  North  and  South  America. 

(i)  That  the  only  group  of  importing  markets  in  which  the  Empire  pro- 
ducing countries,  as  represented  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  supplied 
over  half  the  imports  was  the  Empire  group  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  India. 

From  other  returns  submitted,  the  following  were  in  1926  the  largest  import 
markets  for  agricultural  machinery:  Argentina,  nearly  £4,000,000  a  year; 
Canada,  over  £2,000,000  a  year;  Russia  and  France,  each  over  £1,000,000;  and 
the  United  States,  Australia,  British  South  Africa,  and  Italy,  each  over  half  a 
million  sterling. 

In  1926  these  eight  countries  absorbed  60  per  cetat  of  the  total  exports  of 
agricultural  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  The  British  Empire,  as  represented  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada,  supplied  32  per  cent  of  the  exports  to  the  eight  countries  in  question, 
Canada  sending  over  27  per  cent  and  the  United  Kingdom  under  5  per  cent. 

THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET 

The  decrease,  as  compared  with  pre-war  years,  in  European  imports  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  appears  to  be  only  partly  due  to  agricultural  depression  and 
difficult  economic  conditions.  An  important  cause  is  the  greater  productive 
capacity  of  several  European  countries  in  agricultural  machinery.  Whereas 
before  the  war  France  only  supplied  about  one-sixth  of  her  estimated  require- 
ments of  harvesting  and  mowing  machinery,  the  plant  now  in  existence  or  in 
process  of  erection  in  France  should  suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  her  needs  in 
the  near  future.  Increases  in  manufacturing  capacity  have  also  taken  place  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  Sweden. 

MARKETS  IN  NEW  COUNTRIES 

In  view  of  the  relatively  increasing  importance  of  the  market  outside  of 
Europe,  the  committee  have  carefully  inquired  to  what  extent  manufacturers 
in  countries  such  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  an  advantage  over 
those  in  Europe  owing  to  general  similarity  of  the  agricultural  practice  in  their 
own  countries  to  that  in  South  America,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  trade  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  on  this  point  was  very  definite. 
The  possession  of  a  large  home  market  is  undoubtedly  of  advantage  to  an 
industry;  but,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  machinery,  except  in  regard  to  agri- 
cultural tractors  and  some  of  the  lighter  machinery  suitable  for  mowing  crops, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  foreign  markets,  even  with  approximately  similar 
climatic  conditions,  will  demand  duplicates  of  the  local  patterns.  The  market 
ultimately  goes  to  the  country  which  most  closely  satisfies  local  requirements 
both  in  design,  in,  service  for  repairs,  and  in  methods  of  sale. 

Although  machines  must  be  adapted  to  meet  special  local  requirements,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  the  industries  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
certain  advantages  over  those  of  Europe.  Those  in  the  New  World  grew  up 
alongside  of  a  great  and  rapid  expansion  of  farming  and  thus  mass  production 
was  not  only  possible  but  called  for,  whereas  in  Europe  farming  was  well  estab- 
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lished  before  the  modern  development  in  industry.  Thus  in  the  new  country 
the  farmers  have  been  led  by  the  implement  makers,  whereas  in  Europe  the 
implement  makers  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  existing  farming  practice.  These 
facts  have  favoured  the  organization  of  the  works  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  into  larger  units  than  in  Europe  and  have  enabled  overhead  charges  to 
be  spread  over  a  larger  production. 

The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  the  agricultural  machinery  industry 
is  not  one  of  merely  turning  out  standard  articles.  Efforts  are  always  in  pro- 
gress to  devise  new  types  suited  to  the  farmer,  and  success  may  involve  the 
displacement  of  implements  for  which  previously  there  was  a  large  demand. 
Two  recent  cases  quoted  are  the  agricultural  tractor  and  the  reaper- thresher. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  committee  are  carried  appears  to  be  that  an 
agricultural  implement  industry  does  not,  for  export  purposes,  depend  upon  the 
existence  of  a  large  home  market.  Close  study  of  the  foreign  markets  to  be  sup- 
plied seems  to  be  the  deciding  factor,  and  in  addition  it  would  be  difficult  to  lay 
too  much  stress  on  the  value  of  the  provision  throughout  the  overseas  markets 
both  of  service'  for  repairs  and  of  method  of  sale  in  harmony  with  local  condi- 
tions. The  maintenance  overseas  of  well-trained  technical  staffs  and  efficient 
sales  organizations  demands  outlay;  but  competition  in  such  markets  is  keen 
and  likely  to  become  more  intense. 

The  committee  call  special  attention  to  the  potentialities  of  the  Indian 
market.  This  differs  radically  from  the  markets  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
United  States.  The  great  subdivision  and  scattered  nature  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings, and  the  general  social  and  economic  systems  in  the  villages,  render 
unsuited  for  India  many  of  the  agricultural  machines  and  implements  in  com- 
mon use  in  temperate  zones.  Cheapness  and  simplicity  in  design  are  essential. 
A  cultivator  is  naturally  slow  to  discard  the  type  of  implements  which  have 
sufficed  for  his  ancestors.  Much  harm  is  done  by  the  injudicious  advertisement 
and  pushing  of  machines  which  are  not  really  suited  to  local  conditions.  Many 
of  the  villages  are  far  from  the  main,  ports  and  large  towns,  and  the  stocking 
and  distribution  of  spare  parts  is  expensive  and  difficult.  The  number  of 
farmers  is  immense,  and  a  great  market  would  open  out  were  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  to  become  more  general,  but  many  of  the  implements  now 
used  answer  present  farming  requirements. 

In  the  development  of  organizations  in  foreign  markets,  the  committee 
advocate  joint  action  by  manufacturers  rather  than  competing  efforts  by  a 
number  of  firms,  especially  when  these  firms  work  through  general  agency 
houses  and  not  through  their  own  representatives. 

TRACTORS 

The  report  gives  separate  consideration  to  tractors,  the  evolution  of  which 
is  comparatively  recent.  The  United  States  is  shown  practically  to  monopolize 
the  international  trade  in  this  product.  The  value  of  the  overseas  trade  in 
tractors  has  grown  phenomenally.  It  now  exceeds  that  in  all  other  forms  of 
agricultural  machinery  exported  from  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  can 
of  course  also  be  used  industrially,  for  haulage  or  for  supplying  power. 

Neither  in  the  United  Kingdom  nor  in  Canada  has  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  tractors  developed  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  export  of  trac- 
tors from  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  a  comparatively  insignificant  scale,  the 
types  being  very  different  from  those  exported  from  the  United  States.  The 
committee,  however,  express  satisfaction  that  increased  attention  is  being  paid 
to  this  branch  of  business  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada. 

The  report,  which  concludes  with  a  series  of  valuable  statistical  tables 
relating  to  various  aspects  of  the  agricultural  machinery  industry  and  trade, 
was  compiled  by  representatives  of  all  countries  in  the  Empire.,  the  Canadian 
member  of  the  committee  being  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  the  London  Trade  Com- 
missioner. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  INQUIRY  FOR  TENT  PEGS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  16,  1929. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  in  this  country 
for  tent  pegs  made  out  of  hardwood.  An  old-established  distributing  firm  in 
the  North  of  England  having  a  good  connection  for  the  disposal  of  tent  pegs 
are  open  to  receive  offers  from  any  Canadian  producers  interested  in  competing 
for  their  requirements. 

Up  until  recently  the  business  in  tent  pegs  seems  to  have  been  pretty  well 
controlled  by  domestic  manufacturers,  but  it  is  reported  that  Continental 
exporters  have  lately  been  attempting  to  capture  a  share  of  the  trade  and  that 
they  have  been  offering  pegs  at  prices  below  those  of  English  producers. 

The  distributing  firm  referred  to  point  out  that,  as  far  as  present  sources  of 
supply  are  concerned,  beech  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  wood  for 
the  manufacture  of  tent  pegs,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  other  hardwoods  from 
Canada*  such  as  birch  or  maple,  might  be  quite  as  acceptable,  if  samples  were 
seen.  The  lengths  required  are  6,  9,  and  12  inches  respectively,  and  they  must 
be  of  a  similar  shape  to  the  three  samples  forwarded  to  the  Departmeint  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 
Information  on  competitive  prices  from  present  suppliers  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department. 

The  attention  of  interested  firms  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiry  No.  366  appear- 
ing in  this  issue  (page  558) ,  and  they  are  also  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Liverpool. 

NOTTINGHAM  LACE  INDUSTRY 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  13,  1929. — Nottingham  and  district  is  the  largest  lace- 
producing  centre  in  the  world.  The  machine-made  lace  industry  originated  in 
Nottingham,  the  first  lace  being  made  there  on  a  stocking  frame  in  1760.  The 
aim  of  all  inventors  in  the  trade  since  that  time  has  been  to  reproduce  the  pat- 
terns of  handmade  lace  by  means  of  machinery,  and  handmade  lace  can  now 
be  imitated  so  as  to  defy  detection. 

Although  lace*  as  understood  in  the  trade,  is  an  article  for  the  adornment  of 
dress  rather  than  for  the  home,  there  are  three  distinct  branches  to  the  industry, 
and  it  is  unusual  for  a  skilled  worker  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

(1)  Laces  and  fancy  nets,  including  embroidery  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses on  dress,  millinery,  lingerie,  etc. 

(2)  ,  Plain  and  spotted  nets;  these  include  bobbinettes,  mosquito  nets, 
guipure  nets  for  curtains,  and  silk  nets  for  veilings,  millinery,  etc.  The  plain 
nets  are  produced  largely  for  export. 

(3)  Lace  curtains:  formerly  the  principal  product  of  this  branch*  was  the 
long  type  of  lace  curtains  which  were  sold  in  pairs.  The  output  is  now  much 
more  varied,  and  includes  an  immense  variety  of  casement  nets,  brise-brise 
blinds,  vitroges,  allover  nets,  waterfall  curtains,  etc.  This  section  also  includes 
bedspreads  and  filet  lace.  British-made  lace  curtains  have  held  the  field  since 
the  inception  of  the  industry,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  foreign  com- 
petition has  been  felt  seriously. 

The  finishing  of  lace  curtains  is  also  a  distinct  branch  of  the  trade.  The 
curtains  are  finished  by  a  continuous  process,  the  dressing  being  done  on  a 
Stentner  machine.  They  are  afterwards  calendered  and  the  edges  knotted  or 
taped  in  one  process  by  an  ingenious  machine  which  does  3,500  stitches  per 
minute. 
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The  British  lace  industry  presents  firms  of  very  different  sizes  and  exhibits 
several  types  of  organization.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  firms  who 
undertake  all  processes  and  distribute  their  products  throughout  the  world,  the 
practice  is  for  separate  firms  to  carry  out  the  processes  of  making  and  finishing, 
bleaching  and  dressing.  The  machine  owner  makes  lace  in  the  "  brown  M  and 
sells  it  to  a  finisher,  who  calenders  and  scallops,  etc.  The  process  of  dyeing, 
bleaching  and  dressing  is  then  done  by  a  separate  firm.  The  merchanting  is 
usually  done  by  the  finisher  in  the  home  trade,  and  through  export  firms  for 
overseas. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  industry  in  Nottingham  is  the  tenement 
factory.  In  such  a  factory  the  space  is  let  out  to  machine-holders,  who  pay  an 
inclusive  rent  for  the  space  occupied  and  the  power  and  heat  supplied  by  the 
owner.  This  system  permits  individuals  with  a  minimum  of  capital  starting  in 
the  industry.  Of  the  128  lace  firms  in  the  Nottingham  district  in  1924,  more 
than  half  control  eight  machines  or  less,  the  average  being  eleven. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Unofficial  figures  recently  issued  show  the  number  of  workers  in  the  lace 
trade  in  the  Nottingham  district,  excluding  finishers  under  sixteen,  adults  earn- 
ing £250  per  annum  and  over,  and  men  and  women  over  sixty-five,  as  follows: — 

July,  1925    July,  1926    July,  1927    July,  1928 


Men   6,192  6,953  6,244 

Women   8,001  9,057  8,875 

Bovs   483  103  464 

Girls   1,055  566  1,087 


Total   15,630  15,731  16,679  16,670 

Unemployed  (Oct.)   1,769  1,862  955  740 


Employed   13,861  13,869  15,724  15,930 


The  percentage  of  totally  unemployed  in  October,  1928,  was  2-23  and  on 
short  time  2-20,  or  a  total  of  4-43.,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  11-7  for  all 
trades.  In  the  year  1907  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  shown  as  36,840, 
while  the  returns  for  1912  indicate  that  about  36,800  persons  were  employed  in 
the  lace  trade  in  that  year.  Thus  in  1928  the  average  number  of  workers  had 
fallen  to  about  half  of  the  average  of  a  normal  pre-war  year. 

PRODUCTION 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  output  in  the  years 
1924  and  1907  of  firms  in  the  lace  trade  was  as 

Products  , 

Cotton  net  

Cotton  lace  curtains  and  piece  goods  made  on 
curtain  machines  

Other  lace  goods  made  on  curtain  machines  (in- 
cluding bedspreads,  table  covers,  etc.)  . . 

Cotton  lace  and  articles  thereof  made  on  other 
than  net  and  curtain  machines  

Muslin  curtains  


Total:  cotton  net,  curtains,  lace,  etc  


Silk  net  and  lace  and  articles  thereof 

Lace  of  other  materials  

Hand-made  lace  

Embroidery  and  needlework  

Other  products  


Total  value 


follows: — 


Selling  Value 
1924 

Selling  Value 
1907 

£  895,000 

£1,093,000 

1,998,000  L 

1,571,000 

218,000  J 

1.253,000 
431,000 

2,482,000 
167,000 

£4,795,000 

£5,313,000 

£  195,000 
57,000 

98,000 
184,000 

£  442,000 
27,000 
92,000 
104,000 
89,000 

£5,329,000 

£6,067,000 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  value  of  cotton  net  produced  in 
1924  was  less  by  18  per  cent,  and  that  of  cotton  lace  and  of  articles  thereof, 
less  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  than  in  1907,  while  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent 
is  shown  in  the  value  of  cotton  lace  curtains  produced. 

The  census  of  production  returns  for  1907  showed  the  proportions  of  the 
export  trade  and  the  home  trade  as  73  and  27  per  cent  respectively,  whereas 
the  proportion  exported  in  1924  was  about  45  per  cent  only.  The  following 
table  shows  the  exports  of  lace  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  certain  years 
(twelve  months'  period  ending  October) : — 


Exports 


1926 

1927 

1928 

£  683,485 

£  518,291 

£  504,499 

54,512 

59,853 

156,853 

185,723 

263,427 

432,178 

£  923,720 

£  841,571 

£1,093,530 

640,135 

732,907 

698,164 

403,167 

383,846 

392,320 

£1,967,022 

£1,958,324 

£2,184,014 

Exports  to  Dominions  and  Foreign  Countries 

British  Foreign 
Dominions  Countries 


1927  1928 

Lace   £  610,539  £  482,991 

Nets   271,306  426,858 

Curtains   219,322  173,018 


£1,101,147  £1,082,857 

As  lace  is  not  a  necessity  but  a  luxury,  the  reduced  purchasing  power,,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  principal  export  markets,  particularly  from  1921  to  1925, 
seriously  affected  the  industry.  Foreign  competition  was  also  keen  during 
this  period.  Further,  while  the  demand  to-day  is  for  lace  of  fine  texture  and 
high  quality,,  its  use  is  limited  as  to  quantity  due  to  present  style  of  women's 
dress.  The  fancy  lace  trade  was  most  affected  by  foreign  competition,  and  as 
a  result  of  an  application  to  the  Government  for  protection  by  firms  in  this 
section,  a  Safeguarding  duty  was  applied.  This  duty  came  into  operation  on 
July  1,  1925. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BIRMINGHAM 

Bristol,  March  20,  1929. — January  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  of  the  Mid- 
lands brought  a  very  slight  improvement  in  the  demand  for  pig  iron,  although 
business  was  confined  within  narrow  limits.  In  the  week  ending  February  2, 
a  meeting  of  smelters  representing  all  the  Midland  districts  was  held,  at  which 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  at  price  control  of  pig  iron  in  this 
locality  was  inaugurated.  Prices  immediately  rose  2s.  6d.  over  the  preceding 
week's  market,  and  during  the  month  continued  firm.  March  opened  with 
a  further  increase  to  59s.  ($14.35).  Smelters  are  well  booked  for  future 
deliveries. 

Importation  of  Continental  materials  has  practically  ceased.  The  stiffening 
in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  has  affected  to  some  extent  finished  materials  and  prices 
are  improving.  The  heavy  steel  mills  which  opened  the  year  in  a  weak  position 
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commenced  to  improve  about  February  1  and  the  improvement  has  continued. 
Constructional  engineering  is,  however,  quiet. 

The  Safeguarding  duty  on  wrought  enamel  holloware  imposed  six  months 
ago  appears  to  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  industry.  Brass  foundries 
are  in  a  strong  position,  and  despite  the  advance  in  the  price  of  copper  have 
been  able  to  show  a  fair  amount  of  business. 

Representatives  of  the  Birmingham  gun  trade  during  the  week  of  January 
25  gave  evidence  before  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  support- 
ing an  application  for  an  order  requiring  imported  small  arms  to  be  marked  with 
the  country  of  origin.  There  is  severe  competition  from  Belgium,  Germany  and 
France.  It  was  affirmed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cheaper  foreign  guns  coming 
into  this  country  are  bought  by  purchasers  who  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they 
are  buying  British  or  foreign  arms. 

LEICESTER  AND  NORTHAMPTON 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  the  export  market  has  continued  steady.  Some 
betterment  in  conditions  has  been  shown  since  the  beginning  of  February,  but 
perhaps  a  little  below  that  shown  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Improvement 
has  also  been  observable  in  the  hides  and  leather  industries. 

At  the  first  of  the  year  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  manufacturers 
of  boots  and  shoes  covering  three  questions:  Whether  they  were  in  favour  of  a 
duty  on  imported  footwear?  Whether  they  were  in  favour  of  safeguarding  for 
selected  sections  of  the  shoe  industry?  and  whether  they  favoured  a  duty  on 
imported  leather?  The  first  two  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  148  votes  to  46  and  134  to  47,  but  the  third  was  answered  in  the  negative 
by  117  to  67. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1928  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  was  applied  to  boots 
and  shoes,  and  all  footwear  must  now  be  marked  with  the  country  of  origin  or 
at  least  to  show  that  it  is  of  foreign  manufacture.  A  short  time  ago  a  proposal 
was  put  forward  that  British  manufacturers  should  in  turn  mark  their  goods. 
The  suggestion  is  "  that  there  should  be  registered  by  the  Federation  for  the  use 
of  its  members  a  device  which  should  be  attached  to  every  boot,  shoe  or  slipper 
produced  in  an  affiliated  factory,  the  device  to  be  a  guarantee  that  the  article 
is  of  British  manufacture;  that  it  contains  no  concealed  substitute  for  leather; 
that  the  leather  or  other  material  of  which  it  is  composed  was  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable of  British  manufacture;  and  that  its  production  employ  British  labour, 
paid  at  standard  rates  arrived  at  by  agreement  between  the  Federation  of  the 
National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives.''  This  proposal  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Federation, 
and  they  are  now  in  touch  with  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Opera- 
tives on  the  subject  and  will  probably  arrive  at  an  early  understanding. 

Christmas  trade  in  Leicester  hosiery  was  quite  satisfactory  and  as  a  result 
many  of  the  smaller  retailers  found  themselves  short  of  stock  in  the  new  year 
and  were  compelled  to  place  orders,  but  by  the  end  of  January  business  was 
dull.  The  advent  of  the  cold  weather  put  a  further  stop  to  any  possible  better- 
ment in  the  knitting  mills.  They  were,  however,  able  to  move  most  of  their 
surplus  stocks  of  heavy  winter  under  garments  which,  owing  to  mild  weather, 
had  remained  on  their  shelves. 

March  opened  with  signs  of  improvement  which  continued  on  into  the 
middle  of  the  month,  although  buying  was  not  particularly  brisk. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  COVENTRY 

Reports  from  the  motor  car  manufacturers  of  Coventry  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton continue  to  be  satisfactory.  The  heavy  trades  are  also  enjoying  fairly 
prosperous  times. 
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In  the  middle  of  February  a  well-known  Wolverhampton  firm  received  a 
contract  amounting  to  nearly  £125,000  from  the  State  Electricity  Commission 
of  Victoria,  Australia,  for  boiler  house  equipment. 

SOUTH  WALES 

Cardiff. — The  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  South  Wales  coal  situation 
which  was  reported  in  the  latter  part  of  1928  has  continued  in  the  new  year. 
The  proposed  scheme  for  output  and  price  control  was  abandoned  at  the  first 
sign  of  improvement.  Reports  from  this  district  point  to  more  prosperous  times. 
By  February  1  the  output  was  approaching  1,000,000  tons  per  week — a  figure 
that  was  not  once  reached  during  1928.  Pits  are  being  re-opened  in  many 
places.  The  congestion  at  the  docks  during  part  of  February  was  such  that 
overtime  had  to  be  resorted  to.  By  the  middle  of  March  colliery  owners  were 
fully  booked  until  well  after  Easter.  Instead  of  desiring  now  to  control,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  output.  A  condition  now  exists  in  South  Wales 
that  has  not  been  seen  for  many  a  day — a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

Swansea. — The  South  Wales  tinplate  market  opened  the  first  of  the  year 
firm,  cost  of  production  was  increasing,  but  prices  remained  at  from  18s.  ($4.38) 
to  18s.  3d.  ($4.44)  per  box.  Conditions  have  continued  to  improve  and  by 
March  2  ten  mills  had  restarted  at  Llanelly. 


BANK  CLEARINGS 


The  bank  clearing  returns  for  the  three  main  centres  of  the  Bristol  terri- 
tory— Birmingham,  Bristol  and  Leicester — throughout  the  month  of  January 
were  considerably  below  the  returns  for  last  year.  In  February,  however,  con- 
ditions changed,  and  Birmingham  and  Bristol  registered  a  substantial  increase. 
This  is  no  doubt  a  reflection  of  the  more  prosperous  conditions  in  the  industries 
in  these  centres,  particularly  the  coal-mining  industries  of  South  Wales  and  the 
iron  and  steel  and  heavy  industries  of  the  Midlands.  Returns  for  Leicester,  on 
the  other  hand,  continued  to  decline  and  March  opened  with  the  returns  £253,800 
below  those  of  the  similar  period  for  1928.  The  following  are  the  latest 
published  figures: — 

Agg.  Weekly  Totals  to 
Month  of  February  January  Mar.  2 

1928  1929    %  Inc.  or  Dec.     1929  1928  1929 

Birmingham  £11,993,000       12,233,000       +2.0     £12,309,000       25,896,100  26,286,900 

Bristol   5,023,000        5,445,000       +8.4        5,717,000       11,010,000  11,607,000 

Leicester   3,641,000        3,593,000       —1.3        3,818,000        8,028,400  7,774,600 

£20,657,000       21,271,000  3.5     £21,844,000       44,934,500  45,668,500 

Returns  of  unemployment  reveal  little  change  between  January  1  and 
Februarv  25. 


MR.   D.   H.   ROSS'S   FORTHCOMING   VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  has  now 
arrived  at  Vancouver,,  and  from  there  will  begin  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  Australia,  On  his  way  east,  in  addition  to 
Victoria,  Mr.  Ross  intends  to  visit  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Regina, 
Winnipeg,  and  Toronto,  arriving  in  Ottawa  about  the  end  of  April. 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desiring  to  meet  Mr.  Ross  should  advise 
Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division,  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  Vancouver;  those  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba 
should  write  in  care  of  Mr.  Dalton;  and  those  in  Toronto  should  communicate 
with  Mr.  Alex.  Marshall,  Manager,  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Toronto. 

Details  of  Mr.  Ross's  itinerary  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 
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AUSTRALIAN  MARKET  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  20,  1929. — With  an  estimated  population  of  over 
6,300,000,  the  demand  for  tobacco  products  in  Australia  is  large.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1926-27  (the  latest  for  which  detailed  figures  are  available),  the 
imports  aggregated  £2,703.087  in  value,  which  comprised  manufactured  tobacco, 
£176,046;  unmanufactured  leaf,  £2,018,295;  cigars,  £115,360;  and  cigarettes, 
£393,386.    The  customs  duties  are  as  follows:  — 

British  General 
Preferential  Tariff 
s.  d.         s.  d. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  n.e.i.,  including  weight  of  tags,  labels  and 

other  attachments  per  lb.       5    4  5  4 

Tobacco,  cut,  n.e.i  per  lb.       5    7  5  7 

Cigarettes,  including  weight  of  cards  and  mouth-pieces  contained 
in  inside  packages;  fine  cut  tobacco  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes  per  lb.      11    6         12  0 

Cigars,  including  the  weight  of  bands  and  ribbons  per  lb.      11    0         13  0 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  locally  manufactured  into 
tobacco  or  cigarettes — 

Unstemmed  per  lb.       2    0  2  0 

Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed,  or  in  strips  per  lb.       2    6  2  6 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  locally  manufactured  into 
cigars — 

Unstemmed  per  lb.       2    6  2  6 

Stemmed,  or  partly  stemmed,  or  in  strips  per  lb.       3    0  3  0 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  n.e.i  per  lb.       5    4  5  4 

The  minimum  of  preferential  rates  of  duty  are  only  applicable  to  importa- 
tions from  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  entirely  manufactured  tobacco. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

Obviously,  the  customs  duties  are  designed  to  encourage  the  domestic  manu- 
facturing industry  and  to  prevent  the  entry  of  all  but  high-class  tobacco, 
cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  consequence  the  domestic  manufacturing  industry  has 
reached  large  dimensions.  In  1927  (the  latest  recorded)  there  were  24  tobacco, 
cigar  and  cigarette  factories  in  Australia  which  employed  4,286  hands,  used 
£4,523,086  worth  of  raw  material,  paid  £812,300  in  wages,  and  the  final  output 
of  which  was  valued  at  £6,800,026.  Land  and  buildings  were  valued  at  £675,689, 
and  plant  and  machinery  at  £512,441.  In  quantity  these  factories  turned  out 
15,008.232  pounds  weight  of  pipe  tobacco,  409,623  pounds  of  cigars,  and  5,309,319 
pounds  of  cigarettes.  So  far  as  pipe  tobacco  is  concerned,  and  to  a  large 
extent  cigarettes,  the  industry  practically  comprises  one  concern — The  British- 
Australasian  Tobacco  Co.  Pty.  Ltd., — which  has  large  factories  at  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  from  which  their  products  are  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
continent,  and  whose  output  is  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  total  production.  In 
addition  to  supplying  the  Australian  demand,  the  exports  to  New  Zealand  and 
the  Pacific  islands  amount  in  value  to  about  £200,000  per  annum. 

Although  the  manufacturing  side  of  the  tobacco  industry  is  so  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Australia,  the  production  of  locally  grown  leaf  is  comparatively  small, 
and  manufacturers  are  dependent  on  imported  leaf  for  their  main  supply  of 
raw  material,  the  respective  quantities  of  Australian  and  imported  leaf  used 
in  local  factories  during  1927  being  1,212,794  and  17,396,718  pounds. 


IMPORTATIONS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

During  the  fiscal  year  1926-27,  the  Australian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco 
amounted  to  22,140,918  pounds  valued  at  £2,018,295.    The  sources  of  these 

supplies  were: — 
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From 


Quantity 
Lbs. 


Value 
£ 


United  States  

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Cuba  

Brazil  

Philippine  Islands  .... 
Malaya  (British)   .  . 

Syria  

Egypt  

All  other  countries  .  . 


21,269,591 


1,919,574 


326,311 
141,113 
124,047 
112.145 
64,527 
56,934 
28,173 
18,077 


50,642 
18,594 
8,110 
4,389 
10,903 
2,350 
1,052 
2,681 


22,140,918 


2,018,295 


Included  in  all  other  countries  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Borneo,  Bulgaria,. 
Greece,  Netherlands,  and  Turkey. 

The  imports  from  British  Malaya,  Brazil,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Cuba 
consist  almost  entirely  of  cigar  fillers,  and  those  from  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  of  cigar  wrappers.  Syria  supplies  leaf  for  Turkish  cigarettes.  The  very- 
large  imports  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  are  for  pipe  and  cigarette  tobacco. 
The  leaf  from  the  United  States  is  almost  all  bright  flue-cured,  about  one-tenth 
only  being  dark  fire-cured,  with  a  small  quantity  (about  30,000  pounds)  of 
burley  for  a  special  line  of  pipe  tobacco  for  which  there  is  a  small  demand. 
The  call  for  dark  fire-cured  leaf  (about  2,500,000  pounds  per  annum)  has  fallen 
by  nearly  half  since  1923  while  for  the  bright  flue-cured  it  has  risen  by  one-third 
in  the  same  period. 

Owing  to  the  small  production  in  Canada  of  bright  flue-cured'  leaf  such  as 
is  required  in  Australia,  and  the  small  demand  for  burley  and  dark  fire-cured 
leaf,  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  market  for  Canadian  leaf  in  Australia 
are  restricted  to  the  last  two  types,  the  demand  for  which,  however,  is  very 
limited  and  fully  supplied  by  old-established  connections  with  United  States 
and  local  sources  of  supply. 


Practically  all  the  leaf  from  the  United  States  is  supplied  by  the  Export 
Leaf  Tobacco  Co.  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  the  buying  agents  for  the  British- 
Australasian  Tobacco  Co.  and  allied  factories  here.  Packing  is  usually  in 
hogsheads  of  various  sizes  ranging  from  600  pounds  to  1,500  pounds,  the  prin- 
cipal size  being  1,000  pounds.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  fair  quantity  is  being 
packed,  as  a  space-saving  proposition,  in  rectangular  boxes  containing  from  300 
to  400  pounds,  with  the  further  advantage  that  these  boxes  can  be  used  again 
by  the  factories  in  distributing  the  finished  product.  The  principal  ports  of 
entry  are  Sydney  and  Melbourne  where  the  largest  factories  are  located  and 
where  ample  storage  facilities  exist  in  the  way  of  bonded  stores.  Less  than 
100,000  pounds  annually  are  entered  at  other  ports  such  as  Adelaide,  Perth 
and  Brisbane. 


Although  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the 
tobacco  plant  in  Australia,  the  industry  has  undergone  marked  fluctuations 
during  recent  years.  In  1889  there  were  6,641  acres  under  cultivation,  which  in 
1921  had  declined  to  1,345  acres.  Since  that  year  the  area  has  again  fluctu- 
ated but  with  an  upward  tendency,  and  in  1926  the  acres  planted  were  2,192, 
of  which  1,154  were  in  Victoria,  881  in  New  South  Wales,  125  in  Queensland, 
27  in  South  Australia,  and  5  in  Western  Australia. 


The  larger  acreage,  and  the  greater  attention  now  being  paid  to  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  leaf,  has  been  stimulated  by  an  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
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Commonwealth  Government  and  the  British-Australasian  Tobacco  Co.,  whereby 
the  sum  of  £90,000  is  to  be  spent  in  carrying  out  exhaustive  tests  to  determine 
the  capabilities  of  Australia  to  produce  enough  tobacco  for  her  own  require- 
ments. The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  that  over  a  first  period  of  three  years 
the  company  shall  contribute  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  investigation  and  field- 
testing,  and  that  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  shall  provide 
£10,000.  If  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  work  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily enough  to  warrant  further  expenditure,  the  company  will  contribute 
an  additional  £30,000,  and  the  Governments  £30,000  for  expenditure  over  a 
further  period.  A  sum  of  £90,000  will  thus  be  made  available  as  necessary, 
and  of  this  sum  the  company  is  finding  £50,000.  The  company  also  consented 
to  buy  for  the  three  seasons — 1927,  1928  and  1929 — tobacco  crops,  properly 
graded,  of  lemon-coloured  tobacco  at  2s.  6d.  (61  cents)  a  pound,  bright  mahogany 
at  2s,  (47  cents)  a  pound,  and  dark  mahogany  at  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  pound, 
with  a  bonus  of  6d.  (12  cents)  per  pound  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
production  of  the  first  two  varieties  which  are  in  greatest  demand.  An  executive 
committee  has  been  formed,  and  the  Federal  Director,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Slagg,  formerly  chief  of  the  Tobacco  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Canada,  who  arrived  here  a  year  ago  under  engagement  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  has  since  been  carrying  out  exhaustive  investigations.  Australian 
production  is  now  estimated  at  2,500,000  pounds  valued  at  £250,000. 

AUSTRALIAN  -  GROW  N  LEAF 

The  better  quality  Australian  leaf  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pipe  tobacco  and  the  balance  in  fruit  sprays,  etc.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
crop  is  of  dark  grades,  and  for  smoking  purposes  it  is  mixed  with  imported  leaf 
of  lighter  grade.  Fully  90  per  cent  is  flue-cured.  The  assistance  now  being 
received,  and  concentration  of  effort  in  producing  lighter  brighter  types  of  leaf 
in  keeping  with  the  popular  taste  in  Australia,  is  giving  producers  a  feeling 
of  security  regarding  future  markets  and  leading  new  growers  to  embark  in 
the  industry. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MALAYA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Singapore,  February  20,  1929. — A  marked  change  in  economic  conditions 
has  taken  place  in  Malaya  over  the  last  six  months.  Since  December  a  very 
confident  tone  has  come  into  the  market.  A  feeling  of  optimism  has  replaced 
that  of  pessimism  which  has  prevailed  ever  since  it  was  announced  that  the 
rubber  restriction  was  to  be  lifted,  Import  distributors,  manufacturers'  agents 
and  retailers  all  state  that  business  is  improving. 

The  two  main  industries  of  the  country,  tin  and  rubber,  now  seem  on  the 
way  to  enjoy  a  period  of  at  least  moderate  prosperity. 

Tin  prices  are  steady,  and  at  time  of  writing  rubber  has  climbed  to  a 
shilling  a  pound,  so  that  the  outlook  for  1929  is  much  brighter  than  what 
appeared  possible  six  months  ago. 

Although,  as  pointed  out  by  one  authority,  rubber  at  one  shilling  to  one 
shilling  six  pence  a  pound  may  not  give  rich  returns  to  investors,  still  if  the 
business  remains  free  from  hectic  fluctuations  it  will  at  least  make  the  industry 
the  sound  and  reasonable  investment  it  deserves  to  be. 

The  unsettling  factor  in  the  situation  is  Sumatra;  the  productive  capacity 
of  this  large  island  is  unknown.  One  estimate  is  that  native  production  will 
increase  during  1929  by  some  30,000  tons  if  present  prices  are  maintained. 
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Another  sign  of  improved  times  is  the  number  of  new  buildings  now  in 
process  of  construction  or  contemplated.  The  Municipal  Commissioners  of 
Singapore  have  announced  that  twenty-five  miles  of  new  roads  are  to  be  built 
within  the  municipal  area  during  the  next  five  years.  This  program  has  for 
its  object  the  opening  up  of  large  areas  of  land  for  building.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  acquisition  of  road  reserves  will  cost  $1,000,000  (Straits),  and  that  the 
actual  construction  will  cost  about  $3,000,000  (Straits). 

The  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  continues  unabated.  Piece  goods, 
dried  fish,  potatoes,  and  metal-ware  have  all  been  very  much  affected.  Japanese 
potatoes  are  offered  at  prices  20  per  cent  below  similar  grades  on  the  market 
with  no  buyers.  Japanese  steamers  are  arriving  with  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
freight  in  place  of  the  full  cargoes  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to  carry. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

The  original  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  settlement  of  British 
Honduras  was  the  cutting  and  export  of  logwood,  the  dark  red  heartwood  of  a 
species  of  Leguminosse,  which  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  dyes  and  writing 
inks.  With  the  increasing  use  of  aniline  colours,,  this  industry  gradually 
declined,  and  the  exports  of  logwood  now  form  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  colony.  The  exports  fifty  years  ago  were  from  14,000  to  15,000 
tons  annually ;  in  1925  this  had  decreased  to  600  tons. 

The  most  important  item  of  export  is  at  present,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  been,  mahogany.  The  mahogany  of  British  Honduras  is  recognized  as  the 
finest  obtainable.  It  has  been  exported  from  British  Honduras  since  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  its  continued  use  for  two  centuries  is  a  testimonial 
to  its  exceptional  qualities.  It  is  scattered  at  intervals  throughout  the  forests — 
one  tree  to  an  acre  is  considered  a  prolific  area — and  of  recent  years  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  handle,  the  trees  near  transportation  routes  having 
become  exhausted.  With  the  object  of  preventing  depletion,  the  Government 
have  recently  adopted  a  policy  of  reforestation,  which  in  the  course  of  time  it  is 
hoped  will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  colony's  chief  asset. 

Next  in  importance,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  is  the  sapodilla,  a 
tree  which  produces  chicle,  the  raw  material  of  chewing  gum.  Owing  to  waste- 
ful methods  of  tapping,  the  extraction  of  chicle  also  tended  to  decline  of  recent 
years,  and  experiments  are  now  being  conducted  in  both  the  cultivation  of  the 
tree  and  improved  methods  of  tapping. 

Among  other  valuable  woods  may  be  mentioned  the  following: — 

Pine  is  cut  for  local  requirements,  but  is  not  exported  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  similar 
in  its  properties  to  the  long  leaf  yellow  pine  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Spanish  cedar,  a  tree  closely  allied  to  mahogany  from  the  botanical  point  of  view,  but 
softer  and  more  easily  worked.  It  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany,  and  is  also  in 
demand  for  boat^building  and  veneer  work. 

Rosewood  is  little  known  in  foreign  countries  but  is  of  great  value  for  furniture,  and 
is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 

Santa  Maria  is  also  little  known,  but  is  similar  to  a  richly  figured  mahogany  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  used  to  a  small  extent  for  veneer  work. 

Banak  and  Yemeri  are  also  used  to  a  small  extent  as  substitutes  for  mahogany,  but  are 
of  little  importance  commercially.  The  wood  of  the  sapodilla  is  also  capable  of  use  for 
cabinet  purposes,  being  extremely  hard,  durable,  and  taking  a  high  polish — in  fact,  it  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  steel  in  the  gear  wheels  of  power  plants;  <as  an  article  of 
export,  however,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  its  own. 
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Among  natural  resources  other  than  timbers  may  be  mentioned: — 

Coconuts. — These  grow  wild,  and  are  also  cultivated  both  on  the  mainland 
and  on  the  "  cays  "  or  coral  islands  off  the  coast.  The  production  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  they  have  recently  formed  an  item  of 
export  to  Canada. 

Bananas. — The  banana  plantations,  especially  in  the  Stann  Creek  district, 
have  recently  been  affected  by  the  "  Panama  disease  "  or  "  banana  wilt  "<  No 
efficient  remedy  has  yet  been  found,  though  private  interests  are  making  experi- 
ments which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  production  of  a  variety  that  is  immune. 

Sugar  cane  grows  luxuriously  and  gives  a  high  yield,  in  spite  of  careless 
and  primitive  methods  of  cultivation.  Rum  is  distilled  as  a  by-product,  and 
provides  about  10  per  cent,  by  means  of  an  excise  tax,  to  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  Government. 

Grapefruit  has  been  grown  of  recent  years,  and  experiments  which  have 
been  conducted  recently  by  officials  of  the  British  Government  indicate  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  should  form  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  colony.  It  is  reported  that  in  certain  districts  both  soil  and  climate  are 
ideally  adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  that  the  British  Hondurean  grapefruit  has 
already  been  found  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  best  on  the  English  market.  With 
the  object  of  assisting  growers,  the  Government  are  planting  seedlings  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  preventing  the  introduction  of  inferior  grades.  Land  is 
already  being  taken  up  with  the  object  of  extending  cultivation  of  this  crop,  and 
the  next  ten  years  should  see  a  great  development  of  the  industry. 

Other  fruits  such  as  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  and  pineapples  also  grow 
luxuriously,  but  the  production  is  at  present  too  small  for  them  to  be  listed  as 
articles  of  commerce. 

Among  other  items  which  form  articles  of  export  may  be  mentioned  maize, 
honey,  lobsters,  turtle,  cahoon  nuts,  copra,  sponges  and  tortoise  shell,  and  shark 
skins. 


The  exports  of  British  Honduras  were  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:  1918, 
$3,668,657;  1920,  $4,448,809;  1921,  $3,045,459;  1925,  $3,576,018. 

The  following  statement  gives  details  of  the  principal  exports  for  the  year 


EXPORTS 


1925:— 


Mahogany  

Chicle  gum  

Coconuts  

Bananas  

Cedar   

Copra   

Mahogany,  sawn  

Tortoiseshell  

Rock  lobsters,  canned  .  . 

Plantains  

Logwood  

Banak  wood  

Rum  

Rosewood  

Grapefruit  

Sundry  domestic  produce 


logs 
.lbs. 


9,400,234 
334,892 

5,785,158 
269,795 
280,850 


$1,023,715 


154,875 
136,651 
99,091 
30,063 
28,751 
20,802 
19,656 
19,947 
16,719 
15,225 
10,356 
6.236 
5,362 
2,667 
22.974 


number 
bunches 


f.b.m. 
.  .lbs. 
f.b.m. 
.  .lbs. 


676,318 
145,192 

3,692 
3,897 


. .cases 
number 


1,461,135 
609 
377,920 


.  .tons 
f.b.m. 
.gals. 
.  .tons 


6,236 
248 
67,083 


Re-exports 


$1,613,090 
1,962,928 


Total  exports 


$3,576,018 
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PRODUCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARKET 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
L  Fish 

New  York,  March  20,  1929. — Although  subject  to  varying  tariff  rates, 
Canadian  fish  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  and  other  fish  imported  annually 
into  the  United  States. 

During  the  calendar  year  1927  the  United  States  imported  321,421,550 
pounds  of  fish  valued  at  $35,428,176,  about  $1,000,000  more  than  in  1926  and 
some  $5,000,000  more  than  in  1925.  Canada  supplied  153,634,387  pounds  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  valued  at  $14,126,561  in  1927.  United  States  total  imports 
of  fish  and  the  extent  to  which  Canada  participated  in  this  trade  in  1927  were 
as  follows: — 

Total  Value  of  U.S.  U.S.  Imports 
Fish,  fresh,  frozen  or  packed  in  ice —  Imports  of  Fish    from  Canada 

Salmon   $  669,823  $  667,422 

Fresh  water  fish  and  eels   5,048,602  5,032,620 

Cod,  haddock,  hake  and  pollock   35,484  31,606 

Halibut   478,685  452,536 

Mackerel   151,531  148,206 

Herring,  frozen   108,306  83,465 

Smelts   930,845  886,779 

Tuna  fish   1,640,230  10,664 

Herring,  fresh  sea   132,786  119,350 

Other  fresh  fish   1,211,094  645,808 

Fish,  cured  or  preserved — ■ 

Salmon   375,900  278,896 

Cod,  dried   2,262,831  1,510,904 

Herring   2,732,119  296,262 

Mackerel   787,792  87,561 

Caviar  and  other  fish  roe   638,324  4,245 

Fish,  skinned  or  boned   569,098  545,332 

Hake,  pollock  and  other  dried  fish   708,965  108,545 

Other  preserved  fish   2,588,062  437,474 

Fish,  packed  in  oil,  etc.  (except  shellfish)  — 

Sardines   5,235,276  13,684 

Other  fish  in  oil,  etc   1,387,833  271 

Shellfish- 
Lobsters,  other  than  canned   1,660,356  1,536,841 

Canned  lobster   1,272,062  276,720 

Crab  meat   3,784,233  1,137 

The  customs  districts  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  together  are  credited 
with  receiving  almost  half  the  total  imports  of  fish.  Though  Massachusetts,  with 
Boston  and  Gloucester  as  the  leading  fresh  and  salt  fish  ports  respectively, 
claims  to  be  the  premier  fishing  State,  New  York,  and  especially  New  York 
City,  is  by  far  the  more  important  market  for  imported  fish.  Boston  obtains 
a  large  part  of  her  fish  requirements  from  New  England  coast  fishermen,  while 
New  York  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  supplies  from  outside  the  State. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Owing  to  her  cosmopolitan  population  New  York  offers  a  market  for  almost 
every  variety  of  edible  fish  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
report  says: — 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  fresh  and  frozen  fishery  products  in  the  metropolitan 
district  is  influenced  to  no  little;  extent  by  the  comparatively  large  Jewish  and  Catholic 
populations,  the  foreign  born,  and  also  the  daily  transient  population  of  perhaps  100,000 
individuals. 

These  conditions  create  a  constant  demand  for  some  108  varieties  of  fish, 
ranging  from  sole  to  salt  cod.  New  York  City  is  said  to  consume  271,000,000 
pounds  of  fish  annually. 
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The  wholesale  fisheries  trade  in  New  York  City  is  carried  on  in  two  separate 
markets.  The  Fulton  Fish  Market  deals  in  salt-water  fish  and  Peck  Slip  fresh- 
water fish.  Fulton  Market  in  1924  comprised  eighty-seven  wholesale  establish- 
ments, handling  about  394,000,000  pounds  (more  than  19,000  carloads)  of  fish. 
It  has  no  direct  connection  with  any  of  the  various  freight  or  express  terminals, 
all  receipts  of  fish  at  the  terminals  having  to  be  forwarded  by  truck  to  the 
market.  In  some  cases  this  necessitates  a  haul  of  from  three  to  five  miles. 
Express  charges  on  fish  include  this  delivery  from  the  terminal  to  the  consignee's 
door,  but  freight  shipments  are  privately  trucked  from  the  various  terminals 
to  the  Fulton  Fish  Market.  The.  charge  for  such  truckage  is  about  20  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Peck  Slip,  handling  about  twenty-eight  varieties  of  fresh-water 
fish,  comprises  twenty-four  wholesale  dealers.  This  fresh-water  market  is  not 
as  important  as  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
of  fish  at  New  York  being  of  salt-water  varieties. 

Fish  comes  to  New  York  as  follows:  by  express,  44  per  cent;  by  freight, 
38  per  cent;  by  direct  landings  from  vessels,  13  per  cent;  and  by  truck,  5  per 
cent.  At  present  70  per  cent  of  the  rail  shipments  of  fish  are  delivered  before 
7  a.m.  Dealers  usually  advise  producers  to  ship  so  that  fish  will  arrive  in  New 
York  at  night.  The  congestion  of  streets  makes  trucking  a  slow  business  during 
the  day  and  delays  of  even  an  hour  or  so  can  result  in  lower  prices.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  fresh  fish  sold  at  auction  at  Peck  Slip. 

The  bulk  of  the  shipments  are  sold  on  commission,  the  fresh- water  fish 
being  sold  at  auction  at  Peck  Slip  and  the  salt-water  fish  being  sold  in  the  open 
market  at  the  Fulton  Market.  In  the  circumstances,  the  careful  selection  of  a 
commission  agent  is  important.  Year-round  varieties  of  fish  such  as  cod,  hali- 
but, and  haddock  find  a  limited  direct  sale  to  chain  stores,  hotels,  etc.,  but  this 
trade  is  of  secondary  importance.  Most  of  the  fish  sold  at  wholesale  is  marketed 
early  in  the  week,  when  the  retailer  buys  to  replenish  his  stocks  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week.   By  Thursday  most  of  the  wholesaling  is  at  an  end. 

THE  BOSTON  MARKET 


Receipts  of  fish  at  Boston  during  the  year  1927  were  as  follows: — 


Domestic 

Foreign 

Salt,  smoked,  and  canned — 

Ports 

Ports 

 bbls. 

545 

14,423 

15,221 

9,606 

67,325 

7,602 

22,284 

'858 

235,247 

1,300 

Salt  fish  

 bbls. 

178 

1,393 

Salt  fish  

14,023 

37,772 

Salt  fish  

27,003 

Fresh  fish — 

 bbls. 

153,775 

4,126 

4,944 

67,293 

'628 

2,313 

15,300 

12,450 

1,765 

61,527 

 bbls. 

21,382 

2,76i 

24,914 

14,200 

Shell  fish— 

212 

21,259 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  Boston  obtains  the  bulk  of  her  fresh- 
water requirements  from  her  own  fishermen,  salmon,  smelts,  and  lobsters  being 
the  only  fresh  fish  received  from  "  foreign  "  ports.  Imports  of  fresh  fish  listed 
under  the  column  marked  "  foreign  ports "  may  be  taken  as  coming  largely 
from  Canada, 
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Boston  is  not  so  independent  of  foreign  supplies  in  the  prepared  fish  trade. 
Receipts  of  mackerel,  boneless  salt  cod,  salt  fish  other  than  cod,  and  canned 
lobster  from  foreign  ports,  including  Canadian,  Newfoundland,  and  Iceland 
ports,  are  much  heavier  than  from  domestic  ports.  It  is  estimated  that  total 
receipts  of  fish  at  Boston  amount  to  15,000,000  pounds  per  month.  Of  this  total,, 
about  two-thirds  is  fresh  or  frozen  fish,  obtained  largely  from  local  fishermen! 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts  are  consumed  within  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  20  per  cent  is  sent  to  New  York,  the  remaining  30  per  cent  being 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States  generally. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  fish  in  Boston  is  high,  and  Canadian  pro- 
ducers cannot  count  on  shipping  much  more  than  the  present  volume  of  fish  to 
the  Boston  market.  Of  course  Boston  is  constantly  working  to  develop  the 
shipments  to  western  United  States  markets,  and  in  so  far  as  these  shipments 
increase,  Boston  could  take  more  Canadian  fish,  but  it  does  not  appear  logical 
for  Canadian  fish  to  be  marketed  through  Boston  if  destined  ultimately  for 
Western  markets. 

Reports  from  Boston  indicate  that  there  is  Canadian  competition  in  the 
United  States  Western  markets,  and  in  a  recent  inquiry  it  was  stated  that  Cana- 
dian fillets  were  being  sold  in  the  United  States  markets  in  increasing  quantities. 

The  Boston  wholesale  fish  business  is  carried  on  by  108  firms,  while  the 
retail  trade  numbers  171  establishments.  Most  of  the  wholesalers  are  located 
at  or  near  the  famous  Boston  Fish  Pier.  Unlike  the  situation  in  New  York,  the 
Boston  wholesale  fish  trade  has  direct  connections  with  both  freight  and  express 
terminals.  As  in  New  York,,  most  of  the  fish  received  at  Boston  is  sold  on  a 
commission  basis;  very  little  is  purchased  direct  from  the  producer. 

Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  New  York  offers  a  market  capable' 
of  further  development  by  Canadian  producers,  whereas  the  Boston  market  is 
taking  about  as  much  fish  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  without  increase  in 
reshipments  to  other  markets. 


SCANDINAVIAN-WEST  INDIES  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  14,  1929. — A  direct  service  between  the  principal  ports 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  and  the  West  Indies  islands  of  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  Barbados  and  Trinidad,  including  also  the  principal  ports  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Colombia,  is  to  be  inaugurated  at  an  early  date.  In  the  past  these 
markets  have  only  been  available  to  exporters  of  Scandinavia  by  transhipment 
through  the  terminal  ports  of  England,  France,  Holland  and  Germany,  with  the 
consequence  that  freight  rates  have  adversely  effected  trade. 

The  Scandinavian-West  Indies  Line  of  Oslo,  Norway,  have  decided  to 
enter  this  territory  with  a  monthly  service  at  present  performed  by  two  chartered 
6,000-ton  13-knot  motor  ships,  which  will  also  provide  limited  first-class  passen- 
ger accommodation.  This  company  is  one  of  the  well-known  Norwegian  ship- 
ping concerns,  and  their  vessels  are  not  altogether  new  to  Trinidad,  as  two  of 
them  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  under  charter  to  one  of  the  asphalt 
companies  to  carry  asphalt  and  oil. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  large  consumers  of  cocoa,  coffee,  copra,  and 
sugar,,  and  with  this  direct  service  exporters  in  the  West  Indies  will  doubtless 
find  additional  markets  for  their  products.  In  turn,  Scandinavia  produces  and 
exports  cement,  lumber,  paper,  hardware,  and  chemicals,  all  of  which  are  in 
demand  in  the  Caribbean.  At  present  large  quantities  of  these  products  are 
supplied  by  Canadian  exporters,  so  that  keen  competition  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future. 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  DURING  1928 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  florin  or  guilder  equals  $.402  Canadian  currency;  1  metric  ton  equals  2,200  pounds.] 

II 

LUMBER  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

After  the  United  Kingdom,  of  all  European  countries  the  Netherlands  is 
the  most  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of  lumber  and  wood:  approximately 
90  per  cent  of  the  requirements  must  be  imported.  Native  elm  is  the  only 
domestic  wood  which  is  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  demand.  The 
bulk  of  the  imports  of  ordinary  lumber  is  from  the  Baltic,  but  for  special  uses 
there  is  a  demand  for  Douglas  fir,  and  it  is  here  that  Canada  has  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  share  of  the  trade.  Arrivals  from  the  Dominion  have  only 
been  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  of  those  from  the  United  States.  The  prin- 
cipal specifications  which  the  market  requires  are  as  follows: — 

Douglas  fir  No.  2  clear  ond  better  (in  inches) — 1,  5/4,  6/4,  7/4,  2,  2£,  3  and  4  thick;  10 
and  up  wide,  10  to  24  feet  long  with  an  average  length  of  15/16  feet;  edge  as  well  as  flat 
grain. 

Douglas  fir  merchantable  (in  inches) — 1,  5/4,  6/4,  7/4,  2,  2%,  3,  and  4  thick;  10  and  up 
wide,  10  to  24  feet  long  with  an  average  length  of  15-16  feet. 

Douglas  fir  No.  2  clear  and  better — 1  by  4  inches  rift  sawn,  foill  cut  on  arrival ;  10  to  24 
feet  long  with  an  average  length  of  15/16  feet. 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  exports  of  Douglas  fir  to  Holland  were 
valued  at  $32,872  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928;  in  1927  there  appear 
to  have  been  no  exports  to  this  market.  In  the  Dutch  statistics  Douglas  fir  and 
pitch  pine  are  placed  together  under  the  heading  American  pine.  Total  imports 
of  logs  and  square  timbers  during  1928  were  60 ,799  cubic  metres  with  a  value 
of  3,416,000  fl.  Practically  all  of  this  came  from  the  United  States.  In  1927 
the  figures  were  72,058  cubic  metres  at  4,412,000  fl. 

Imports  of  sawn  American  pine  in  1928  were  22,263  cubic  metres  with  a 
value  of  1,578,000  fl.,  in  comparison  with  16,656  cubic  metres  and  1,204,000  fl. 
in  1927.  Of  the  former  figures,  the  United  States  is  credited  with  21,083  cubic 
metres  at  1,385,000  fl.,  Belgium  with  516  at  40,000  fl.,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
with  358  at  127,000  fl. 

Spruce  and  Pine. — Imports  of  spruce  and  pine  logs  came  to  406,383  cubic 
metres  worth  10,821,000  fl.,  in  comparison  with  305,844  cubic  metres  at  8,325,000 
fl.  in  1927.  Latvia,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Poland  were  the  largest  suppliers  in 
the  order  named. 

Of  pine  and  spruce  lumber  2,027,417  cubic  metres  were  brought  in  with  a 
value  of  71,918,000  fl.,  compared  to  2,157,469  cubic  metres  at  79,490,000  fl.  during 
the  preceding  period.  Finland  headed  the  list  with  751,057  cubic  metres;  Sweden 
came  next  with  435,661  cubic  metres;  while  Russia,  Poland,  and  Latvia  also 
exported  substantial  quantities. 

Other  Wood  Products. — Railway  ties  to  the  number  of  535,211  were  imported 
in  1928,  against  761,639  in  1927.  From  Jugo-Slavia  there  came  149,814,  from 
Latvia  108,178,  from  Germany  87,949,  from  Belgium  71,862,  from  Poland  53,396, 
and  from  Russia  30,805.  Some  464,380  cubic  metres  of  pulpwood  were  imported 
in  1928  with  a  value  of  6,016,000  fl.,  in  comparison  with  381,011  cubic  metres 
at  4,808,000  fl.  in  1927  (Russia,  340,603  cubic  metres;  Finland,  120,215  cubic 
metres). 

The  Netherlands  is  a  user  of  wood  cellulose:  57,329  tons  were  imported 
in  1928,  compared  with  51,856  tons  in  1927.  Sweden  and  Germany  were 
the  two  principal  countries  of  origin.    Poland  and  Sweden  dominate  the  box 
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shook  import  market,  with  Germany  and  Latvia  following.  Total  imports  of 
box  shooks  during  the  period  under  review  were  5,530  tons  valued  at  666,000  fl. 

Birch  logs  are  imported  in  greater  quantities  than  is  birch  lumber.  In  1928 
18,204  cubic  metres  of  the  former  were  imported  and  11,086  cubic  metres  of  the 
latter.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  logs  came  from  Germany.  As  regards  the) 
lumber,  4,170  cubic  metres  were  from  Germany,  1,586  from  Belgium,  801  from 
France,  and  3A528  from  Poland. 

Plywood  and  Veneer. — The  use  of  plywood  and  veneer  is  increasing.  In 
1926  imports  of  plywood  were  7,268  tons;  in  1927,  9,340  tons;  and  in  1928, 
11,935  tons.  The  values  were  2,126,000,  2,652,000,  and  3,529,000  fl.  respectively. 
Finland  supplies  the  largest  quantities:  4,170  tons  at  824,000'  fl.  against  3,701 
tons  at  783,000  fl.  in  1927.  The  other  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the 
weight  and  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Netherlands  are  (figures  for  1927  within 
parentheses) :  Poland,  2,931  tons  at  741,000  fl.  (2,736  tons  at  654,000  fl.) ;  Ger- 
many, 1,242  tons  at  614,000  fl.  (852  tons  at  420,000  fl.) ;  Belgium,  634  tons  at 
306,000  (585  tons  at  261,000  fl.) ;  Latvia,  1,221  tons  at  287,000  fl.  (561  tons  at 
123,000) ;  and  France,  522  tons  at  344,000  fl.  (463  tons  at  257,000  fl) .  The 
import  figures  for  veneer  for  the  period  under  review  were  843  tons  with  a  value 
of  475,000  fl.,  against  606  tons  at  313,000  fl.  for  the  preceding  period.  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland  were1  the  principal  suppliers  in  the  order  named. 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  for  Douglas  fir  plywood,  and 
comparatively  small  quantities  are  stated  to  be  coming  in  from  the  United 
States.  Cottonwood  veneer  is  not  known  and  importers  do  not  favour  it  on 
account  of  its  softness. 

American  doors  made  of  Douglas  fir  are  on  sale  in  Holland,  but  there  are 
none  from  Canada.  Hickory  tool  handles  are  imported  from  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Wooden  kitchenware  is  widely  used,  but  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct is  too  high  in  both  price  and  quality.  A  good  market  exists  for  pegwood. 
Scandinavian  and  German  competition  is  very  severe  in  most  lines  of  wooden 
articles. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Newsprint. — Although  accounts  of  overproduction  of  newsprint  in  Canada 
have  stimulated  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  from  Dutch  importers,  no 
Canadian  newsprint  has  entered  this  market.  The  import  statistics  covering 
this  product  for  the  past  two  years  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Newsprint  into  Holland 


1927  1928 

Tons  1,000  Fl.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Germany                                            11,954  1,956  13,032  2,098 

Belgium                                                 351  59 

Norway                                               6,263  1,006  6,220  947 

Sweden                                                  1,345  219  1,078  155 

Finland                                               4,635  697  3,429  519 

Total                                           24,697  3,960  24,102  3,772 


Wrapping  Paper. — There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  Canadian  kraft 
paper,  but  no  supplies  have  been  available  for  direct  shipment.  Imports  have 
increased  from  11,214  tons  at  2,481,000  fl.  in  1927  to  11,433  tons  at  2,579,000  fl. 
in  1928.  From  Germany  there  came  5,210  tons  at  1,034,000  fl.,  225  tons  at 
68,000  fl.  from  Belgium,  1,335  tons  at  347,000  fl.  from  Norway,  and  4,277  tons 
at  1,038,000  fl.  from  Sweden. 

Wallpaper. — Sales  of  Canadian  wallpaper  have  increased  in  the  Nether- 
lands, although  the  volume  is  comparatively  small:  $2,843  or  6,107  fl.  out  of 
total  imports  valued  at  2,260,000  fl.  with  a  weight  of  5,070  tons.  Both  these' 
figures  are  slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  1927.   An  analysis  of  all  imports  shows 
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that  3,925  tons  worth  1,707,000  fl.  came  from  Germany,  762  at  239,000  fl.  from 
Belgium,  and  296  tons  at  233,000  fl.  from  the  United  Kingdom.  No  other 
exporting  countries  are  mentioned. 

Other  Papers. — Canada  has  a  small  share  of  the  bond  paper  imports  along 
with  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Sweden. 
Most  of  the  writing  papers  sold  are  the  cheap  qualities. 

The  carbon  paper  market  is  highly  competitive^  with  Germany  in  the  lead 
and  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  also  participating. 

Canadian  statistics  show  bookpaper  with  a  value  of  $3,653  as  having  been 
exported  to  the  Netherlands  during  1928. 

TOBACCO 

Tobacco  is  used  extensively  in  the  Netherlands.  Domestic  production  is 
exceedingly  small.  Cigars  are  the  most  popular  form  in  which  it  is  utilized, 
although  pipe  and  cigarette  smokers  are  increasing  in  number.  The  bulk  of 
the  import  business  is  divided  between  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  the  United 
States. 

In  1928,  2,197  tons  of  Sumatra  leaf  tobacco  were  imported  valued  at 
10,041,000  fl.  and  10,514  tons  of  leaf  from  Java  at  9,156,000  fl.  The  compara- 
tive figures  for  1927  were  2,013  tons  at  8,037,000  fl.  and  9,144  tons  at  8,085,000  fl. 

Imports  of  American  leaf  tobacco,  on  the  whole,  remained  stationary  in 
comparison  with  1927.  The  different  varieties  imported  in  both  1927  and  1928, 
together  with  the  weight  and  value,  are  as  follows: — 

1927  1928 
Tons        1,000  Fl.       Tons        1,000  Fl. 


Seedleaf   485  360  397  312 

Maryland   1,912  1,232  1,848  1,254 

Kentucky   6,022  6,899  6,237  8,011 

Virginia   3,512  3,271  3.345  2,868 

Cuba   380  49  L  206  318 

Brazil   2,204  2,540  2,415  2,792 

Paraguay   514  302  368  216 

Other   108  79  113  81 


A  few  small  parcels  of  tobacco  have  been  imported  from  Canada. 

Apart  from  American  and  East  Indian  tobacco,  the  only  other  variety 
which  has  been  imported  in  substantial  quantities  is  from  Turkey,  1,653  tons 
having  been  used  in  1928.  In  addition  to  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  Macedonian,  and 
Algerian  tobacco  is  also  brought  into  the  country. 

Imports  of  manufactured  cigarettes  totalled  411  tons  valued  at  912,000  fl. 
in  1928,  against  249  tons  at  571,000  fl.  in  1927.  Egypt  supplied  242  tons  at 
596,000  fl.,  the  United  States  60  tons  at  141,000  fl.,  while  the  balance  came  from 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

BEVERAGES 

Canadian  rye  whisky  is  well  distributed  in  Holland  and  commands  a  fair 
sale,  although  the  Dutch  are  not  whisky  drinkers.  Rye  whisky  is  also  made 
locally. 

Beer  is  imported  from  Czechoslovakia}  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  quantity  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very  small. 

With  the  exception  of  natural  mineral  waters,  the  sale  of  soft  drinks  is  very 
limited  and  imports  of  such  products  are  negligible.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
a  well-known  and  widely  advertised  American  beverage  has  come  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  being  bottled  in  Holland. 
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OATMEAL  AND  ROLLED  OATS 

Canadian  statistics  show  the  export  of  oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  to  Holland 
as  having  been  $139,335  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1928,  in  comparison 
with  $44,461  for  the  whole  of  1927.  Rolled  oats,  however,,  are  shipped  from 
Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  via  Rotterdam  and  are  consequently  shown  as 
exports  to  the  Netherlands. 

Dutch  statistics  credit  the  Dominion  with  374  tons  of  rolled  oats  and  similar 
products  valued  at  106,000  fl.  The  United  States  supplied  6,515  tons  at  1,436,000 
fl.  and  Germany  3,373  tons  at  595,000  fl.  The  total  imports  were  10,549  tons 
worth  2,191,000  fl. 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  SUGAR 

The  Netherlands  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  confectionery. 
Licorice  novelties  are  imported  from  Italy,  and  small  quantities  of  varieties  of 
candies  such  as  peppermints  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Some 
Canadian  chewing  gum  is  being  sold  here. 

In  1927  there  were  90  tons  of  Canadian  brown  sugar  imported  into  Holland, 
but  the  name  of  the  Dominion  does  not  appear  in  1928.  The  total  imports  of 
this  type  of  sugar  were  5,085  tons  at  862,000  fl.,  of  which  quantity  4,437  tons 
at  745,000  fl.  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  balance  from  Belgium  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

AUTOMOBILES 

There  were  12,567  passenger  automobiles  imported  into  Holland  in  1928 
against  9,464  in  1927.  The  total  value  in  1927  was  24,688,000  fl.  and  in  1928, 
29J0O,0O0  fl. 

Taking  the  1928  figures  in  detail,  5,602  automobiles  at  12,372,000  fl.  are 
credited  to  Belgium,  but  the  great  majority  of  these  come  from  American 
assembling  plants  in  Antwerp.  From  the  United  States  4,643  cars  were  imported 
direct  with  a  value  of  11,400,000  fl.,  thus  giving  that  country  close  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  imports. 

France  is  the  next  most  important  country  of  origin:  1,165  cars  at  2,771.000 
fl.  Germany  follows  with  487  (1,543,000  fl.) ;  Italy,  463  (1,081,000  fl.) ;  United 
Kingdom,  174  (430,000  fl.) ;  and  Austria,  20  (61,000  fl.). 

Very  few  cars  have  been  shipped  from  Canada:  their  total  value  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  $18,135. 

Apart  from  passenger  cars,  421  others,  chiefly  trucks,  were  imported  during 
the  year:  70  per  cent  were  from  Germany  and  Belgium.  Chassis  for  automo- 
biles other  than  passenger  totalled  4,229  against  3,286  in  1927.  Belgium  sup- 
plied 2,911  and  the  United  States  627,  and  Germany,,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  addition  to  truck  chassis,  482  passenger  car  chassis  were  imported,  com- 
pared with  572  in  1927.  Belgium  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal 
exporting  countries. 

Imports  of  motor  cycles  numbered  3,548:  1,304  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  1,296  from  Belgium. 

The  market  for  foreign-made  automobile  accessories  is  divided  between  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  Canada 
has  a  small  share,  which,  however,  could  be  increased. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  RUBBER 

Tire  Casings. — Increased  exports  of  Canadian  rubber  tires  to  the  Nether- 
lands have  helped  to  swell  the  volume  of  Canada's  exports  to  this  country.  In 
1927  these  were  valued  at  $313,387,  while  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1928  this 
figure  had  climbed  to  $464,443. 
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The  use  of  automobiles  is  on  the  increase,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  the 
slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  tires,  which  in  1928  came  to  194,898  pieces 
worth  7,164,000  fl.,  in  comparison  with  182,779  pieces  at  6,891,000  fl.  in  1927. 
Of  the  first-named  quantity,  94,927  at  3,336,000  fl.  are  credited  to  the  United 
States,  27,693  at  964,000  fl.  to  France,  and  20,128  at  734,000  fl.  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  27,228  at  1,100,000  fl.  to  Belgium,  8,193  at  345,000  fl.  to  Germany, 
and  15,288  at  613,000  fl.  to  Italy.  Canada  does  not  appear  in  the  Dutch 
statistics. 

Tubes. — Exports  of  Canadian  tubes  to  Holland  have  also  registered  an 
increase,  having  gone  up  from  $69,130  in  1927  to  $71,631  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  past  year. 

There  was  a  total  import  of  155,983  tubes,  with  a  value  of  908,000  fl.,  against 
150,853  at  887,000  fl.  in  1927.  Here  again  the  United  States  heads  the  list  with 
75,716  at  428,000  fl.  France  comes  second  with  33,436  at  196,000  fl.,  Belgium 
and  the  United  Kingdom  follow  with  21,453  pieces  and  15,773  pieces  valued  at 
139,000  and  92,000  fl.  respectively. 

Other  Rubber  Products. — When  figures  are  available,  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian rubber  footwear  to  Holland  will  probably  show  a  decline.  In  1927  exports 
of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  to  this  market  came  to  $17,635,  but  during 
the  nine  months  ending  last  September  this  had  dropped  to  $7,736.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  remembered  that  indirect  shipments  are  made  from  stocks 
held  in  England. 

Footwear  is  not  classified  separately  in  the  Dutch  trade  returns,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  figures  to  act  as  a  guide.  A  cheap  German-made  canvas 
shoe  with  a  rubber  sole  is  popular  and  has  increased  Germany's  business. 
British,  American,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  manufacturers  are  also  active. 
During  the  year  a  good  business  appears  to  have  been  done  in  American  rubber 
fishermen's  boots.  Goloshes  and  overshoes  are  not  commonly  worn  and  trade 
in  these  lines  is  small. 

Germany  has  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  technical  rubber  goods.  Such 
articles  as  hot-water  bottles  and  other  drug-store  lines  come  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  Canada  has  a  share  in  the  business 
in  rubber  gloves.  At  the  time  of  writing  France  is  reported  to  be  offering  par- 
ticularly attractive  prices  in  rubber  belting. 

LEATHER,  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

There  is  a  well-established  tanning  industry  in  the  Netherlands,  as  a  result 
of  which  large  quantifies  of  leather  are  exported  and  the  field  for  imported  leather 
is  restricted. 

Raw  hides  are  imported  from  all  the  producing  countries  of  the  world.  In 
1928  there  were  6,624  tons  of  salted  hitfes  imported  with  a  value  of  8,772,000  fl., 
in  comparison  with  7,991  tons  at  7,798,000  fl.  in  1927.  Last  year  dried  hides 
came  to  7,836  tons  at  13,409,000  fl.,  against  6,947  tons  at  9,423,000  fl.  in  1927. 
There  were  also  5,042  tons  of  other  cow  hides  imported  and  6,334  tons  of  calf 
skins. 

Regarding  leathers,  334  tons  of  vegetable  tanned  sole  leather  were  brought 
in  during  1928,  compared  with  545  tons  in  1927.  The  values  were  800,000  and 
1,199,000  fl.  respectively.   Practically  all  of  this  came  from  Europe. 

Germany  supplied  most  of  the  chrome  tanned  upper  leather  with  267  tons 
at  2,033,000  fl.  out  of  a  total  of  379  tons  at  3,017,000  fl.  The  balance  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Patent  leather  imports  totalled  49  tons  with  a  value  of  527,000  fl.  Of  the 
whole,  35  tons  were  of  German  origin,  6  were'  from  Belgium,  and  2  from  the 
United  States. 
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Leather  footwear  is  imported  from  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Czechoslovakia,  and  small  quantities  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

Imports  of  raw  furs  had  a  value  of  1,460,000  fl.  in  1928.  The  United  King- 
dom, Belgium,  and  Germany  were  the  principal  suppliers,  and  a  small  quantity 
was  brought  in  from  the  United  States.  Holland  is  a  market  principally  for 
cheap  grades  of  furs. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

On  occasions  a  Canadian  organ  can  be  sold  in  Holland,  but  as  regard® 
pianos  it  is  difficult  to  meet  German  competition.  In  1928,  5,984  pianos,  organs, 
and  harmoniums  were  imported  with  a  value  of  2,709,000  fl.  Of  this  number, 
5,675  came  from  Germany,  192  from  Belgium,,  and  13  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  bulk  of  the  phonographs  and  gramaphones  imported  came  from  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the  period  under  review  there  were 
752  tons  of  these  valued  at  2,074,000  fl.  Germany  sent  367  tons  at  852,000  fl. ; 
the  United  Kingdom.,  246  tons  at  882,000  fl. ;  and  in  addition  there  were  93  tons 
at  195,000  fl.  from  Switzerland.  Gramaphones  equipped  with  Swiss  motors  are 
also  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands. 

No  statistics  are  available  regarding  the  countries  of  origin  of  gramaphone 
records,  but  the  principal  are  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  although  Canadian-made  records  are  also  participating  in  the  trade. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Detailed  figures  regarding  the  imports  of  wallboard  and  allied  products  are 
not  available,  but  the  demand  is  strong.  Canada  is  selling  paper  board  and 
gypsum  wallboard.  Most  of  the  asbestos  boards  and  shingles  come  from  Ger- 
many and  Belgium.  Artificial  wall-boards  are  popular:  one  variety  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  from  sugar-mill  refuse  has  a  very  big  sale. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

The  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  binders  increased  from  $73,758  in  1927 
to  $120,747  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  period  under  review,  while  in  the 
same  period  mowers  rose  from  $18,507  to  $32,483.  According  to  a  Dutch  auth- 
ority, 3,360  mowers  were  imported  in  1928  in  comparison  with  4,342  in  1927. 
The  values  were  785,000  and  848,000  fl.  respectively.  With  reference  to  the  1928 
imports,  2,207  mowers  came  from  Germany,  650  were  from  the  United  States, 
131  from  Canada,  and  129  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Most  of  the  lawn  mowers  on  the  market  are  of  German  origin,  with  a  few 
from  Sweden  and  some  quality  machines  from  the  United  States  and  England. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  hand  tools  are  of  European  make,  although  they 
are  also  imported  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
American  and  Canadian  tools  are  more  expensive  but  better  in  quality. 

MINERALS  AND  METALS 

Shipments  of  minerals  and  metals  to  Rotterdam  approximated  $5,000,000 
during  1928,  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  80  per  cent  of  this  total  was  re- 
exported up  the  Rhine  to  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  movement  of  these  products  cannot  be  accurately  followed  in  the  Dutch 
statistics  owing  to  lack  of  separate  groupings,  particularly  for  the  transit  trade. 

In  1927  Canada  is  credited  with  having  supplied  lead,  in  blocks,  weighing 
1,478  tons  valued  at  418,000  fl.,  while  in  1928  these  figures  had  risen  to  3,160 
tons  at  840,000  fl.  Imports  of  Canadian  asbestos  came  to  695  tons  at  161,000  fl. 

A  Canadian  authority  states  that  shipments  of  nickel  oxide  were  made  to 
Rotterdam  during  1928  to  the  value  of  $2,463,690;  fine  nickel,  $1,089,458;  and 
zinc  spelter,  $822,399. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Electrical  Appliances. — Vacuum  cleaners  are  the  most  commonly  used  elec- 
trical household  appliances  in  Holland.  The  Canadian  share  in  the  trade  was 
$95,772  in  1927,  but  only  $44,271  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928.  Com- 
petition is  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

There  are  two  types  of  electric  washing  machines  on  the  market:  very 
cheap  ones  from  Germany  and  Belgium  and  one  or  two  expensive  American 
makes  which  are  used  extensively.  Canadian-made  machines  are  also  being 
sold. 

Germany  supplies  most  of  the  small  appliances  such  as  irons,  heaters,  etc., 
and  German  stoves  and  ranges  are  also  on  the  market.  Several  well-known 
American  mechanical  refrigerator  plants  are  also  on  sale. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Belgian  competition  is  strong  in  most  of  the  heavy  iron 
and  steel  lines,,  although  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  participate. 
American  steel  tubes  and  galvanized  sheets  are  imported. 

Most  of  the  cheaper  lines  of  hardware  are  of  Continental  origin,  but 
American  and  British  manufacturers  also  cater  to  the  smaller  quality  demand. 
Imported  stoves  and  ranges  are  of  Belgian  or  German  origin.  Refrigerators  are 
not  in  common  use:  cheap  German  makes  are  the  ones  most  commonly  seen. 

GENERAL 

In  dry  goods  lines,  corsets,  bathing  suits,  and  hosiery  can  be  sold  if  United 
States  competition  can  be  met.  American  wardrobe  trunks  are  also  selling. 
European  countries  dominate  the  market  in  most  lines  of  textiles  and  clothing. 
A  few  Canadian  skates  have  been  sold  in  Holland  during  the  year  in  competi- 
tion with  German  and  Swedish  products.  Steel  skates  are  not  used  extensively, 
however.  The  average  Dutchman  purchases  a  Dutch-made  wooden  skate  with 
a  steel  blade,  which  can  be  secured  for  the  equivalent  of  from  $1  to  $5,  and  no 
special  boots  are  required. 

The  European  wave  length,  which  demands  a  range  of  from  200  to  2,000 
metres,  makes  it  impossible  for  Canadian  radio  sets  to  be  sold  in  Holland. 

GERMAN  MARKET  FOR  OLD  TIRES  AND  TUBES 

M,  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  20,  1929. — A  considerable  market  exists  in  Germany  for 
used  auto  tires  and  inner  tubes,  the  possible  consumption  in  Hamburg  alone 
being  estimated  at  about  100  tons  per  month  of  each  article. 

Old  pneumatic  tires  are  used  in  large  numbers  in  Germany,  but  owing  to 
the  cost  of  freight,  Canadian  supplies  would  have  difficulty  in  competing  with 
those  from  England,  and  from  France  and  other  continental  countries.  The 
technical  English  term  for  these  good's  is  mixed  black  and  grey  motor  covers, 
with  beads,  and  the  price  quoted  c.i.f.  Hamburg  is  R.M.  8.50  ($2.02)  per  100 
kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  bundled. 

Used  solid  tires  of  special  kinds  are  also  handled.  These  are  classed  as 
black,  grey  and  red,  and  must  be  free  of  iron  dirt  and  vulcanite.  This  article 
is,  however,  little  imported  as  better  prices  are  obtained  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  in  the  case  of  used  auto  inner  tubes  that  it  is  felt  that  Canadian 
supplies  might  obtain  a  market  in  Germany.  These  are  classed  as  grey,  red 
and  light  tubes,  but  are  also  handled  mixed;  the  grey  variety  are  again  separated 
as  follows:  (a)  Prime  quality  floating  motor  inner  tubes,  with  or  without  valve 
seats  and  patches;  (6)  semi-floating  (glossy)  motor  inner  tubes,  with  or  without 
valve  seats  and  patches;  (c)  compound  (non-floating)  motor  inner  tubes,  with 
or  without  valve  seats  and  patches. 
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The  red  tubes  are  chiefly  the  ordinary  mixed  inner  tubes  with  valve  seats 
and  patches,  and  the  red  Michelin  tubes  with  or  without  valve  seats  and 
patches.  Unsorted  tubes  of  all  colours  are  also  dealt  in,  but  it  is  preferred 
that  they  should  be  sorted  as  above. 

Old  rubber  enters  Germany  duty  free. 

No  market  exists  for  other  waste  rubber  such  as  old  rubber  boots  and 
rubbers. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  will  therefore  be  pleased 
to  put  interested  Canadian  handlers  of  used  tires  and  tubes  in  touch  with 
German  dealers  upon  receipt  of  c.i.f.  Hamburg  quotations. 

WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  February  27,  1929. — Judging  from  the  present  trend  of  the  Japanese 
woollen  industry,  it  would  appear  that  before  many  years  have  passed  all  low 
and  medium  qualities  of  woollen  textiles  required  for  domestic  consumption  will 
be  manufactured  locally,  with  a  possible  surplus  for  exportation.  During  the 
last  three  years  Japanese  manufacturers  have  overcome  certain  technical  defects, 
and  while  the  quality  of  the  finest  Japanese  cloths  is  still  below  that  of  imported 
weaves,  a  great  improvement  has  been  effected.  A  marked  decrease  has  taken 
place  in  the  importation  of  foreign  woollen  textiles;  these  are  now  made  up 
chiefly  of  high-class  worsted  piece  goods. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 

Previous  to  the  war  the  woollen  industry  in  Japan  was  handicapped  in  two 
ways:  weaves  were  not  good  enough  to  compete  with  imported  goods  of  quality, 
and  earnings  were  all  paid  out  in  dividends.  By  1914,  however,  an  improvement 
had  taken  place  and  during  the  war  the  industry  expanded  enormously — indeed 
over-expanded.  Post-war  difficulties  were  accentuated  by  the  1923  earth- 
quake: mills  in  the  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  districts  had  no  reserves  with  which 
to  rebuild  destroyed  equipment,  buildings,  and  stocks.  The  majority  of  the 
companies,  however,  survived,  rebuilt  with  borrowed  money,  and  were  resuming 
operations  when  the  depression  hit  the  wool  market  in  April,  1925.  Manufac- 
turers were  well  stocked  up  at  that  time  and  suffered  severely.  Fortunately,  no 
violent  fluctuations  have  occurred  recently,  and  manufacturers  are  in  a  better 
condition  than  at  any  time  since  the  earthquake  through  improvements  in 
methods  of  manufacture  and  by  the  amalgamation  of  financially  weak  concerns 
with  the  larger  and  stronger  companies.  The  panic  of  1927  came  fortunately  in 
April,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  wool-buying  season,  when  purchases  had  been 
made  with  the  yen  around  $-49^  and  commitments  were  settled  after  the 
readjustment  period,  when  the  yen  had  fallen  to  about  $-45J,  enhancing  the  yen 
value  of  the  stocks  held  by  more  than  8  per  cent.  This  has  been  of  material 
help  to  the  industry. 

SAMPLES  OF  WOOLLEN  TEXTILES 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  foreign  salesmen  who  cover  this 
territory  is  that  their  designs  are  copied.  Of  necessity  the  piece  goods  trade 
works  long  in  advance  of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  market,  and  when 
samples  and  designs  of  high-quality  textiles  are  shown  to  buyers  here,  the 
designs  that  appeal  to  the  manufacturer  are  copied,  with  the  result  that  cloths 
of  inferior  quality,  that  look  exactly  like  the  imported  goods,  appear  on  the 
market  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  foreign  weaves. 
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TREND  OF  WOOL  IMPORTS 

A  notable'  change  has  taken  place  in  the  make-up  of  the  wool  imported,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  Japanese  mills  to  get  away  from 
partly  manufactured  wool,  showing  that  manufacturers  are  now  more  adept  in 
the  handling  of  wool  and  that  the  experimental  stage  in  the  industry  has  long 
since  been  passed.  The  importation  of  tops  and  yarns  is  declining  and  the 
tendency  is  to  bring  in  more  and  more  medium  to  good  merino  fleece  and  skirt- 
ings and  substantial  quantities  of  comebacks  and  crossbreds,  so  that  every  step 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  may  be  taken  in  the1  domestic  plants.  These  are 
now  equipped  with  modern  machinery  capable  of  performing  the  different  pro- 
cesses. 

WOOL  IMPORTS  DURING  1928 

Imports  of  raw  wool  into  Japan  during  1928  set  a  new  record,  while  on  the 
contrary  the  quantity  and  value  of  tops  showed  a  decided  decrease.  The  wool 
brought  in  exceeded  100,000,,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  108,000,000  yen;  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  16,500,000  pounds  and  18,000,000  yen  in  value  over  the 
1927  figures.  Tops  imported  during  last  year  amounted  to  1,705,200  pounds, 
valued  at  3,438,000  yen;  a  decrease  of  4,262.267  pounds  from  the  1927  pur- 
chases abroad.  The  following  tables  show  the  total  imports  of  wool  from  the 
various  countries,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  each  class  of  wool  brought  into 
Japan  during  the  three  years  commencing  with  1926. 

Imports  oj  Wool  into  Japan 

1926                1927  1928 

Article                                          Quantity  Quantity  Quantity 

Sheep's  wool—                                      Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

Carded  or  combed                            8,547,866          5,967,467  1,705,200 

Other                                             73,054,134  99,238,933  115,696,933 

Total   81,602,000  105,206,400  117,402,133 

Sheep's  wool — ■ 

Carded  or  combed  and  other- 
China    1,197,735  899,866  2,518,800 

Kwantung  Province   4.266  37,600  158,933 

Great  Britain   4,355,066  2.326,535  830,400 

Chili   182,133  1,418,800  505,200 

Argentine   1,007,600  691,866  2,230,800 

Cape  Colony   205,600  309,333  19,601 

Australia   73.674,000  99,206,800  110.257,333 

Other   975,600  315,600  881,066 

Total   81,602,000       105.206,400  117,402,133 

PRINCIPAL  FACTORS  IN  TRADE 

A  glance  at  the  above  tables  will  show  that  Australia  is  the  main  source  of 
supply.  The  principal  firms  operating  in  that  market  are  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha,  the  Mitsubishi  Shoji  Kaisha,  F.  Kanematsu  &  Company,  the  Japan 
Raw  Cotton  Company,  and  Iida  &  Company — an  organization  connected  with 
one  of  the  larger  departmental  store  organizations.  These  firms  all  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Australia,  but  in  addition  there  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  but 
reliable  firms  who  buy  through  brokers.  There  appear  to  be  no  exclusive  buy- 
ing agents,  as  the  mills  in  Japan  make  their  purchases  where  the  most  satisfac- 
tory terms  can  be  obtained,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mitsui  and 
Mitsubishi  probably  do  most  of  the  purchasing  for  the  Tokyo  Muslin  Company, 
this  company  controlling  the  largest  mills  in  Japan. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  Japanese  mills  to  buy  from  Australia  through  the 
medium  of  the  larger  Japanese  wool  importing  firms.   The  importers  wire  their 
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orders  to  their  representatives  in  Australia,  setting  a  limit  and  specifying  some 
standard  types  of  which  the  agents  have  samples.  Purchases  by  Japanese  mills 
are  on  a  clean  scoured  basis  cost;  this  means  that  the  yield  of  wool  is  guaran- 
teed. The  importers  have  to  rely  absolutely  upon  the  honesty  of  the  mills,  as 
at  present  there  is  no  institution  such  as  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  where 
wool  can  be  officially  tested  for  yield  in  case  of  dispute.  If  the  representatives 
are  able  to  close  the  deal  within  the  limit  they  do  so  and  wire  their  connections 
in  Japan  who  arrange  the  financing  of  the  transaction,  as  the1  mills  pay  a  com- 
mission to  the  importers  for  financing  the  business — in  other  words,  for  issuing 
the  letter  of  credit — as  none  of  the  mills  open  credits  on  their  own  account. 

METHODS  OF  PACKING 

Wool  imported  from  Australia  is  packed  in  jute  or  gunny  coverings  taped 
with  bands  of  tin.  The  average  weight  of  each  bale  is  350  to  370  pounds  net. 
the  covering  and  tape  weighing  about  13  pounds.  Six  bales  of  Australian  wool 
are  considered  a  long  ton  on  a  space  measurement  basis.  New  Zealand  wool  is 
packed  in  bales  weighing  about  400  pounds,  put  up  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  Australian  product.  Present  freight  rates  from  Australia  (Sydney)  are 
quoted  at  1^  pence  per  pound,  subject  to  a  rebate  of  45  per  cent  to  the  shipper 
or  consignee. 

FREIGHT  RATE  REDUCTION  ON  WOOL  ASKED 

An  endeavour  was  made  to  have  the  freight  rate  on  wool  from  Australia 
reduced  when  prominent  wool  consumers  waited  on  members  of  the  Australian 
Freight  Conference  Committee  and  requested  that  the  present  rate  of  freight 
rebate  of  45  per  cent  on  l|d:  per  pound  should  be  increased  to  50  per  cent.  At 
the  present  freight  rate  it  costs  about  10  yen  to  bring  a  bale  of  wool  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Japan:  if  a  further  rebate  of  5  per  cent  were  allowed,  the  shipping 
companies  state  that  they  would  have  to  stand  a  loss  of  over  300,000  yen  a  year. 
According  to  leading  members  of  the  conference,  the  present  freight  rate  is  not 
too  high,  when  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  steamship  companies  are 
operating  are  taken  into  consideration.  Their  chief  argument  against  the  reduc- 
tion is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient  outward  cargo,  although  the  liners  are 
fully  loaded  on  their  return  trips. 

DOMESTIC  SOURCES  OF  WOOL  SUPPLY 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  in  Japan  to  increase  and  improve  her  own 
sheep  flocks.  In  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  pure-bred  sheep  by 
private  individuals,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pays  a  subsidy  on  all  sheep 
imported  and  assists  in  defraying  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Japan. 
In  addition,  an  annual  allowance  of  five  yen  per  head  is  made  to  farmers  raising 
sheep,  assistance  is  rendered  at  the  annual  wool  clip,  and  advice  is  given  in 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  stock.  It  is  over  fifty  years  since  Japan  made  her 
first  purchases  of  stud  sheep,,  and  at  intervals  since  that  time  efforts  have  been 
made  to  spur  local  wool  production.  The  war  and  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
supplies  of  wool  brought  home  to  the  Japanese  the  fact  that  a  special  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  augment  her  flocks,  and  in  1918  33,000  yen  was  voted  for 
the  purpose  of  importing  a  large  number  of  sheep  from  Australia,  England,  and 
the  United  States  for  distribution  among  Government  and  privately  owned 
farms.  In  fiscal  year  1919-20  a  further  sum  of  460,000  yen  was  set  aside  for  the 
encouragement  of  sheep  farming.  At  that  time,  in  an  attempt  to  popularize 
the  raising  of  sheep  among  the  farmers  as  a  subsidiary  to  the  growing  of  grain, 
it  was  proposed  to  add  1,000  head  annually  to  the  flocks.  This  plan  was  carried 
out  in  1920,  but  since  then  the  interest  taken  in  this  enterprise  appears  to  have 
been  on  the  wane,  due  probably  to  the  unconvincing  results  obtained. 
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The  inability  of  the  Japanese  materially  to  increase  their  flocks  seems  to 
lie  in  the  limited  grazing  ground  available,  and  to  the  wet  weather  which  is 
prevalent  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,,  when  it  rains  almost  constantly 
for  thirty  days.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  farms  and  buildings,  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  adequate  protection  against  climatic  conditions  that  impair  the  health 
of  the  sheep.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  bamboo  grass,  which  is  so 
plentiful  in  Japan,  was  the  cause  of  the  high  mortality,  but  the  experimental 
farms  have  established  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  very  little  nourishment  is  obtained  from  this  grass,  and  that  in  addi- 
tion the  sheep  pick  up  various  parasites  that  are  only  too  common  in  Japan, 
when  grazing  around  the  farms.  These  are  nearly  all  situated  in  low-lying 
ground,  as  thus  they  are  most  suitably  situated  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 

The  opinion  of  almost  all  in  the"  trade  is  that  Japan  will  have  to  look  to 
outside  sources  of  supply  indefinitely  for  the  raw  material  necessary  for  her 
woollen  textile  industry. 

SAMPLE  SHIPMENT  OF  EGGS  TO  BUENOS  AIRES 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  March  7,  1929. — A  sample  shipment  of  eggs  sent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has  recently  reached  Buenos  Aires.  The  eggs 
consisted  of  8  boxes  (Jumbo  style) ,  30  dozen  Canadian  fresh  extras,  and  8  boxes 
(Jumbo  style),  30  dozen  Canadian  fresh  firsts.  On  arrival  they  were  taken 
possession  of  immediately  by  the  Soc.  Anon.  Frigorifico  Anglo,  who  reported  that 
their  condition  was  satisfactory  except  that  two  boxes  had  been  damaged  in 
transit. 

The  eggs  were  put  on  view  in  the  early  market  when  some  sixty  buyers, 
interested  in  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  eggs  through  various  channels, 
had  the  opportunity  of  handling  and  commenting  on  the  packing,  size,  clean- 
liness, quality,  and  general  selection  of  the  produce.  Without  exception,  the 
trade  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  shipment. 

Two  sample  boxes,  one  of  each  class,  were  sold  to  each  of  six  of  the  larger 
buyers.  A  visit  was  afterwards  paid  to  their  establishments  and  in  each  case 
full  satisfaction  was  expressed  and  inquiries  made  as  to  when  the  first  ship- 
ment of  eggs  for  sale  was  likely  to  arrive. 

As  this  is  a  price  market,  it  was  stated  that  the  fresh  firsts  would  command 
favour  if  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  price,  as  the  public,  with  few  excep- 
tions, consider  price  first  rather  than  a  slight  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eggs. 
The  local  eggs  sell  at  a  premium  of  about  2  cents  gold  per  dozen  over  imported. 
Prices  of  imported  eggs  are  not  officially  recorded  and  are  very  intermittent. 
This  information  is,  however,  easily  obtained  from  telegrams  offering  eggs  from 
abroad. 

The  quantity  of  shell  eggs  received  into  Argentina  from  other  countries 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May  and  June  is  quite  large.  Apart  from 
these  four  months,  importation  may  be  considered  as  negligible. 

Importation  of  Eggs  into  Argentina,  Season  1928,  in  Cases  oj  30  Dozen 


Monthly- 
Months                 N.  America  Holland  Italy  Ireland  Germany    Poland  France  Totals 

January                           50    ....                          ....    50 

February                      1,470          1,470 

March                        21,955        4,787  4,084      30,826 

April                          67,310       12,998  5,377  14,276  70         192       404  100,627 

May                          109,757       19,514  ]  7,052  11,400  2,827       1,112       150  161,812 

June                           10,100       11,011  5,985  3,615        9,176    39,887 

July                             3,600        2,500  550  ....  12,715         200      ....  19,565 


214,242       50,810       33,048       29,291       24,788       1,504       554  354,237 
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Note. — The  Dutch  boxes  of  50  dozen,  together  with  the  Polish  of  60  and 
120  dozen,  are  reduced  to  boxes  of  30  dozen  in  the  totals. 

The  difference  in  comparison  with  the  year  1927  is  68,487  boxes  more. 
There  are  many  importers  of  eggs  in  Buenos  Aires  who  are  anxious  to  receive 
quotations  from  Canada,  but  in  cases  where  a  dispute  as  to  quality  might  arise 
the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  dealer.  The  names  of 
two  firms  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa.  It  is,  however,  suggested  that  quotations 
should  be  cabled  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  whose  cable  address  is 
"  Canadian,  Buenos  Aires  as  it  is  better  to  have  such  quotations  presented 
personally  to  the  buyers.  At  the  present  time  no  foreign  quotations  are' avail- 
able. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Australian  Deferred  Duties  on  Linoleums 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  Assistant  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mel- 
bourne, writes  that  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  have 
issued  a  decision  making  the  deferred  duties  under  tariff  item  118(c)  (1),  plain 
linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  similar  surface,  not  printed  or  inlaid, 
operative  as  from  March  1,  1929.  The  deferred  duties  are  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  British  preferential  tariff,  and  35  per  cent,  general  tariff,  as  compared 
with  former  rates  of  10  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  respectively.  The  general  tariff 
on  this  item  is  applicable  to  Canada. 

Japanese  Tariff  on  Lumber 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kobe,  cables  that 
a  new  Japanese  lumber  tariff  became  effective  as  from  April  1.  In  earlier 
reports  it  was  stated  that  certain  increases  in  lumber  duties  had  been  proposed 
and  it  is  understood  that  these  have  now  gone  into  effect.  Further  particulars 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

Chinese  Tariff  on  Silk  and  Cotton  Goods 

The  Chinese  duty,  writes  Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  is  7|  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  cotton  goods,  and  22£ 
pef  cent  on  goods  of  pure  or  artificial  silk.  Firms  manufacturing  knitted  wear- 
ing apparel  of  cotton  or  mercerized  cotton  or  other  cotton  goods  are  reminded, 
therefore,  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  specifying  the  component  material  on 
their  invoices  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  duty. 

Cuban  Tariff  Changes 

Under  a  decree  of  January  29,  certain  modiflcationes  were  made  in  the 
Cuban  Customs  Tariff.  The  duty  on  rubber  heels  for  footwear  was  increased 
from  10  cents  to  40  cents  per  kilo.  An  additional  duty  of  4  cents  per  pair 
was  imposed  on  men's  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  having  rubber  heels,  and  an 
additional  duty  of  2  cents  per  pair  on  women's  and  children's  footwear  having 
rubber  heels.  The  foregoing  are  the  rates  of  normal  or  general  tariff  applicable 
to  Canada,  the  rates  to  the  United  States  being  reduced  by  20  per  cent  or 
30  per  cent. 

Other  articles  affected  are:  whetstones,  certain  oils,  varnish,  some  chemi- 
cals, certain  pipes  and  parts  used  in  boiler  making,  lead  pencils,  turntables, 
cranes  and  cane  loaders,  bearings  of  copper  and  copper  alloys,  furniture  and 
furniture  springs. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  2,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  2,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  2o,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Monetary 

March  25, 

April  2, 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1417 

$  .1423 

 Belga 

.1390 

.1394 

.1399 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0297 

.0298 

.2680 

.2675 

.2683 

.0252 

.0252 

.0253 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.2382 

.2389 

4.86| 

4.8734 

4.8788 

.0130 

.0129 

.0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4024 

.4036 

TT  inin"irv 

Pengo 

.1749 

.1751 

.1758 

.0526 

.0525 

.0527 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

.2680 

.2677 

.2687 

1.0805 

.0451 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.  1526 

.  1523 

.2680 

.2682 

.2690 

.1930 

.1932 

.1938 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0040 

1.0075 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4225 

.4241 

.5462 

.1188 

.1190 

.1217 

.1216 

.1221 

.9733 

.9736 

.9797 

.4985 

.4849 

.4854 

4.8665 

4.0150 

4  0300 

.1930 

«  .1937 

.1949 

1.0342 

1.0162 

1.0187 

1.0000 

.9996 

1 . 0000 

Batavia,  Java. . 

.4020 

.4015 

.4030 

 Tael 

.6275 

.6259 

.3650 

.3664 

.3677 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4474 

.4488 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4554 

.4571 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5658 

.5679 

4.86| 

4.8722 

4.8888 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  i 

1.0000 

1.001— 1.02| 

l.Oli— 1 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.001—1.02^ 

1.01  J— 1 

.0392 

.0391 

.0393 

.0392 

.0391 

.0393 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

333.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — Agent  in  Bone,  Algeria,  wishes  to  act  as  representative  of 
exporters  of  foodstuffs  such  as  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  conserved  fruit,  tinned 
meat,  sauces,  pickles,  dried,  salted  and  smoked  fish. 
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334.  Food  Products. — Agent  in  Casablanca,  Morocco,  wishes  to  act  as  representative  in 
that  country  of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  meats, 
and  condensed  fruits,  on  a  commission  basis. 

335.  Provisions. — Commission  agents  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  would  act  as  representatives  on 
a  commission  basis  of  exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  dried,  smoked  and 
salted  fish,  tinned  fruit,  sauces,  pickles,  etc. 

336.  Provisions. — Concern  in  Haifa,  Palestine,  would  like  to  represent  in  that  country 
exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  lobsters,  conserved  fruit,  apples,  sugar,  cheese,  and  groceries 
in  general. 

337.  Provisions. — Concern  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
export  firms  with  a  view  to  buying  apples,  sugar,  tinned  salmon  and  sardineis,  salted  codfish, 
and  wheat  flour. 

338.  Provisions. — Agent  in  Alexandretta,  Syria,  wishes  to  represent  in  that  country  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  moat,  sugar,  smoked,  dried 
and  salted  fish,  canned  fruits,  jams. 

339.  Provisions. — Firm  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  are  willing  to  act  as  representative  on  a 
commission  basis  for  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  salted, 
dried  and  smoked  fish,  tinned  fruits  and  vegetables,  tinned  meats,  sugar,  sauces. 

340.  Provisions. — A  firm  at  Caracas,  Venezuela,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
interested  in  shipping  sardines,  salmon,  cod,  potatoes,  wheat  flour,  foods  for  invalids  and 
children,  to  that  territory. 

341.  A  commission  agent  in  Panama,  well  established  in  the  trade,  wishes  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  codfish,  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  foods. 

342.  Canned  Goods. — Commission  agents  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  engaged  in  the  food- 
stuffs trade,  are  willing  to  act  as  representative  of  exporters  of  tinned  salmon,  lobsters  and 
sardines,  conserved  fruit,  tinned  vegetables,  tinned  meat. 

343.  Canned  Goods. — Firm  in  Damas,  Syria,  are  willing  to  undertake  the  representation 
of  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  lobsters  and  sardines,  tinned  fruit,  tinned  meat. 

344.  Sugar. — Firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  consider  undertaking  the  representation 
in  that  country  of  an  exporter  of  sugar. 

345.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

346.  Wheat  and  Flour. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  wheat  and  flour. 

347.  Wheat  and  Flour. — Agent  in  Alexandretta,  Syria,  is  desirous  of  acting  as  repre- 
sentative on  a  commission  basis  of  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  and  flour. 

348.  Wheat  Flour. — Firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  desire  to  receive  samples  and  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Alexandria  from  Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  flour.   Low  grades  only  are  required. 

349.  Wheat. — Firm  in  Beyrouth,  Syria,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter  of  wheat 
who  is  desirous  of  being  represented  in  that  country. 

Miscellaneous 

350.  Mineral  Oils. — Firm  in  Cairo  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  mineral  oils.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  or  Port  Said. 

351.  Fish  Oil. — Rotterdam  concern  desires  quotations  on  fish  oil. 

352.  Whisky. — Dealer  in  alcoholic  beverages  at  Alexandria  would  act  as  agent  for  an 
exporter  of  whisky. 

353.  Whisky. — Commercial  agent  in  Cairo  would  like  to  act  as  representative  for  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

354.  Enamelled  Wares. — Dealer  in  hardware  and  ironmongery  at  Jaffa,  Palestine,  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  exporter. 

355.  Light  Appliances. — Commission  agent  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  already  representing 
important  concerns,  is  desirous  of  undertaking  the  representation  of  exporters  of  electric 
light  appliances  and  petroleum  and  gas  lamps  in  that  country. 

356.  Ranges. — Concern  in  Algiers  desires  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  on  electric 
and  gas  ranges. 

357.  Machine  Tools, — Firm  in  Algiers  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  machine 
tools. 

358.  Ironmongery. — Firm  in  Cairo  dealing  in  ironmongery  desire  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  interested  in  the  Egyptian  market. 

359.  Ditching  Machinery. — Firm  in  Tunis  (Tunisia)  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  ditching  machinery;  ditches  of  a  maximum  depth  of  1.20  m.,  1  m. 
wide  at  the  bottom  with  embankment  at  4.50  m.,  i.e.  a  maximum  surface  width  of  3.40  m. 
This  machinery  is  intended  to  operate  in  extremely  flat  clayey  ground  containing  no  roots, 
stones,  cobbles  or  obstacles  of  any  kind. 

360.  Mining  Machinery. — Concern  in  Algiers  is  open  to  buy  outright  mining  machinery . 

361.  Woodworking  Machinery. — Firm  in  Algiers  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i  f . 
that  port  on  woodworking  machinery. 
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362.  Hardware  and  Ironmongery. — Commiission  agent  in  Rabat,  Morocco.,  would  like 
to  hear  from  exporters  of  hardware  and  ironmongery. 

363.  Asbestog  Slates. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on  asbestos  slates  if 
thickness  from  %6  inch  to  i  inch  in  6  by  3  or  6  by  4,  in  half-gross  lots. 

364.  Building  Materials. — Commission  agent  in  Jaffa,  Palestine,  would  act  as  repre- 
sentative on  a  commission  basis  of  exporters  of  building  materials,  particularly  cement. 

365.  Lumber. — Lumber  dealer  in  Algiers,  who  is  desirous  of  buying  outright,  requests 
quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers  on  Douglas  fir,  pitehpinej,  etc. 

366.  Tent  Pegs. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  distributors,  with  connections  for  the 
disposal  of  tent  pegs  in  lengths  of  6  inches,  12  inches,  and  9  inches  respectively  made  of 
hardwood,  are  open  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pegs  made  up 
similar  to  samples  on  file  at  Department  for  the  inspection  of  interested  firms.  Samples 
necessary. 

367.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  North  of  England  firm  distributing  a  wide  range  of  hardware 
products  are  currently  interested  in  receiving  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  44-inch 
dolly  clothes  pegs,  packed  iin  light  wooden  cases  containing  5  gross.  Quotations  required 
delivered  free  to  their  warehouse  Manchester;  samples  necessary.  The  same,  firm  are  also 
interested  in  7-coil  spring  clothes  pegs. 

368.  Binder  Laths. — Quotations  desired  by  Irish  Free  State  firm.  Large  quantities 
required. 

369.  Pitchforks. — Irish  Free  State  agency  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  exporter 
of  two-  and  four-prong  pitchforks  with  wooden  handles  of  from  5  feet  to  5^  feet  in  length. 
Prices  mutt  be  c.i.f.  Irish  port,  and  in  sterling. 

370.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  of  importers  and  commission  agents  in  Guatemala  City,  under 
British  control,  desire  to  receive  quotations  for  all  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products,  with 
special  reference  to  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper.  First  letter  should  provide  full  details 
of  agency  proposal  and  commissions  allowed.   Samples  and  prices  should  be  submitted. 

371.  Writing  Paper.— Paper  dealer  in  Algiers  desires  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Algiers. 

372.  Paints  and  Varnishes. — Firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  like  to  represent  in  that 
market  exporter  of  paints  and  varnishes  on  a  commission  basis. 

373.  Rubber  Footwear. — Firm  en  Beyrouth,  Syria,  are  open  to  buy  rubber  footwear  from 
Canada. 

374.  A  firm  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  interested  in 
shipping  to  that  territory  granulated  calcium  carbide,  rubber  soles  for  footwear,  rubber 
sheets  for  making  soles,  leather  box  calf,  varnished  leather,  phonograph  records. 

375.  Leather  and  Leather  Goods. — Firm  in  Beyrouth  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  upper  coloured  and  patent  leather,  ladies'  leather  bags,  men's  and  ladies' 
gloves,  with  a  view  to  buying  outright  or  acting  as  representative  in  Syria. 

376.  Haberdashery. — Haberdasher  in  Cairo  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian  exporters 
engaged  in  haberdashery. 

377.  Spruce. — A  commission  agent  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wants  immediate  cabled 
quotations  for  trial  order  of  50,000  square  feet  of  spruce,  sound,  and  without  fractures  or 
rents.  Specifications  as  follows :  1  by  12,  also  1  by  6  and  1  by  4,  planed,  natural,  10^20  feet, 
4  corners;  1  by  12,  also  It  by  12  and  2  by  12,  tongued  and  grooved. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  April   17;   Beaverburn,  April   19 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Inventor,  April  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  April  22 — both  Canadian  National. 
To  Avonmouth. — Corinaldo,  Anchor-Donaldson,  April  12. 
To  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  16. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Rancher.  Canadian  National,  April  11. 

To  Glasgow. — Bothwell,  April  13,  Melita,  April  18;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  2G— 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Corinaldo,  Anchor-Donaldson,  April  12. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  12;  Montrose,  April  19;  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, April  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  April  12;  Beaverburn,  April  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Inventor,  April  12;  Canadian  Ranger,  April  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  Southampton. — Montroyal,  April  10;  Metagaima,  April  17;  Montcalm,  April  24 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  17. 
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To  Cherbourg  and  Havre. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Cherbourg. — Montroyal,  April  10;  Metagania,  April  17;  Montcalm,  April  24— -all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Montroyal,  April  10;  Beaverhill,  April  12;  Montcalm,  April  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  April  10  ;  Valleluee,  April  15 — both  Lloyd  Mediterraneo 
Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  April  15. 
To  South  and  West  African  Polts. — Calgary,  April  15;  Badagry,  April  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  10;  Lady  Hawkins, 
April  24 — both  Canadian  National;  Peter  Maersk,  Ocean  Dominion,  April  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  April  15;  Nova  Scotia,  April  9;  Newfoundland, 
April  23 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Megantic,  April  19;   Nortonian,  May  2— ^both  White  Star  Line. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  April  20. 
To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  19. 
To  Bordeaux. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  April  27. 
To  Havre. — Megantic,  White  Star  line,  April  19, 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  April  15;  Canadian  Commander,  April  30 — 
both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Transpoitcc-,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Silvia,  April  9  and  23;  Nova  Scotia,  April  9;  Rosalind,  April 
16;  Newfoundland,  April  23— all  Furne&s-Red  Cross  Line;  Faraorth,  April  19;  Sambro, 
April  27 — both  Farquhar  Line;   Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  April  20. 

To  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Soniers,  April  12;  Lady  Rodney, 
A.pril  29 — both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Canadian  National  SS,  Line, 
April  19;  Spica,  April  11;  Peter  Maersk,  April  25 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  April  17. 

To  Porto  Rico;  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  April  11;  Canadian  Otter,  April  25 — both  Canadian  National 
SS.  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National 
SS.  Line,  April  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  April  20;  Empress  of  France,  May  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Paris  Mam,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaishia,  April  27. 

To  Australia. — Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  April/May  (for  Sydney); 
Yngaren,  Transatlantic  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  April. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — W&ikawa,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  April  10;  Golden 
Bear,  Ocean  and  Oriental  Line,  May  4. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
April  26. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  April  11;  Meissonier,  April  25; 
Moerdyk,  May  9 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  May  4;  Pacific  President,  May  18 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  April  21;  Glamorgan- 
shire, May  12 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  4. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Evanger, 
Westfal-Larsen  Line,  May  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  March/April;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques) — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies, 
Ltd. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados)  .— Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  first  half  of  May. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory- 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Lite 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 
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India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,   P.O.   Box   2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Capr 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  South- 
Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.  (Territory  covers  West  of  Eng- 
land, South  Wales  and  South  Midlands.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  (Territory  covers 
Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
»  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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OPENING  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  IN  NORWAY 

A  new  Trade  Commissioner  office  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  just  been  opened  in  Oslo,  Norway.  Mr.  F.  H.  Palmer  is  the  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner.  The  territory  assigned  to  this  office  includes  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  and  Finland.  Communications  for  the  present  should  be 
addressed  care  of  the  British  Legation,  Oslo,  Norway.  The  cable  address  of  the 
new  office  is  "  Canadian 

MR.  D.  H.  ROSS'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  now 
touring  Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country.  The 
following  are  the  dates  of  his  itinerary  for  April: — 

Vernon,  B.C  April  15 

Calgary  April  16  to  18 

Edmonton  April  19  and  20 

Regina  April  22 

Winnipeg  April  24  and  25 

Toronto  April  27  to  30 

Firms  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina,  and  Winnipeg  desirous  of  interview- 
ing the  Trade  Commissioner  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Boards  of  Trade  in 
these  cities.  Firms  in  Toronto  should  write  to  the  Manager,  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  Toronto. 
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"TRADE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  BALTIC  STATES" 

Thei  series  of  reports  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  by  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg, 
on  "  Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  "  (Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Esthonia) 
has  now  been  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet  and  is  available  for  distribution.  This 
publication  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  but 
only  on  special  application  being  made.  The  price  to  other  than  subscribers  to 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  25  cents.  The  pamphlet  extends  to  36 
pages  and  is  fully  indexed. 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  IN  1928 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

[Note.— 1  Reichsmark  ==  0.238] 

Hamburg,  March  21,  1929. — The  exceptional  economic  activity  of  1927  was 
not  maintained  during  1928,  although  the  decline  set  in  later  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  was  then  too  gradual  to  cause  any  great  disturbance.  The  down- 
ward movement  became  first  apparent  in  the  early  summer  and  continued  until 
the  year-end  depression  had  become  more  severe  than  in  1927. 

The  various  industries  were  unequally  affected,  the  worst  sufferers  being 
those  manufacturing  chiefly  for  domestic  consumption,  principally  textiles,  with 
the  exception  of  artificial  silk,  leather,  and  the  metallurgical  industries,  while 
chemicals,  rayon,  paper,  and  electrical  equipment  were  very  satisfactorily 
employed.  The  closing  months  of  the  year  were  marred  by  the  first  serious! 
labour  difficulties  since  1924,  resulting  in  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Ruhr  dis- 
trict affecting  the  coal,  coke,  iron  and  steel  industries. 

Intensive  rationalization  has  burdened  industry  with  heavy  financial  obli- 
gations and  any  reduction  in  costs  has  been  neutralized  by  the  rising  level  of 
wages,  which  has  invariably  been  followed  by  price  increases.  This  has  caused 
much  uneasiness,  since  with  the  falling  home  market  Germany  has  become  more 
dependent  on  her  competitive  ability  abroad. 

A  much  larger  volume  of  production  was  absorbed  by  foreign  markets,  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  expansion  of  export  trade  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year,  so  that  the  trade  balance  showed  a  further  comparative  improvement. 
Imports  were  also  greater,  but  the  relative  increase  was  much  less  than  that  for 
the  exports. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  increasing  confidence  in  Germany's 
future,  and  although  1928  closed  with  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  immediate 
business  conditions,  there  is  no  evidence  of  economic  unsoundness.  In  spite  of 
the  weakness  of  the  domestic  market,  trade  conditions  indicate  a  sound  position. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  average  number  of  unemployed  during  1928  was  somewhat  larger  than 
for  the  previous  year,  and  the  figures  naturally  correspond  to  the  industrial 
trend.  The  total  number  of  unemployed  in  receipt  of  insurance  and  emergency 
relief  registered  on  January  1, 1928,  was  1,399,700.  This  number  fell  to  1.245,400 
in  February  and  to  1,208,400  in  March,  with  a  sharp  decline  to  891,700  in  April, 
progressing  to  647,000  in  July.  From  then  on  there  was  a  steady  increase  to 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  the  total  number  stood  at  1,137,800.  The 
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situation  was  then  greatly  aggravated  by  severe  weather  conditions,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  increased  to  1,829,700,.  or  an  increase  of  430,000  as 
compared  with  one  year  earlier. 

INSOLVENCIES 

The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  during  the  past  year  was  8,048,  showing 
the  decided  increase  of  2,535  as  compared  with  1927,  while  the  total  receiver- 
ships numbered  3,032,  also  considerably  above  those  of  the  previous  year.  For 
January  the  bankruptcies  numbered  786,  which  increased  to  791  in  March,  the 
highest  recorded,  dropping  to  702  in  June  and  to  530  in  September,  the  lowest 
month,  and  finally  increasing  to  624  in  December,  as  compared  with  619  for 
December,  1927. 

MONEY  AND  STOCK  MARKETS 

No  disturbing  influences  were  experienced  on  the  money  markets  during 
the  year,  although  high  rates  had  to  be  paid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
rate  for  day  money  was  5  to  7  per  cent  and  for  monthly  money  7  to  8i  per  cent, 
which  rates  had  increased  to  1\  and  9  per  cent  respectively  by  the  beginning  of 
December.  The  Reichsbank  official  discount  rate  remained  constant  at  7  per 
cent  throughout  the  year,  having  been  raised  to  that  figure  on  October  4,  1927. 
Credits  declined  considerably  with  the  slackening  of  trade  activity,  and  the 
combined  discounts  and  advances  of  the  Reichsbank  dropped  from  R.M. 
3,207,000  to  R.M.  2,803,000. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  foreign  exchanges  were  weak,  resulting 
in  gold  purchases,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  contraction  in  credit  the  note  circula- 
tion increased.  The  combined  Reichsbank  and  Rentenbank.  note  circulation 
at  the  end  of  the  year  was  R.M.  5,460,000.000  as  compared  with  R.M.  5,280,- 
000,000  in  January.  The  gold  reserve  increased  from  R.M.  1,865,000,000  to 
R.M.  2,729,000,000,  and  the  Reichsbank's  ratio  of  gold  and  gold  exchange  cover 
at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  58-5  per  cent  of  the  note  circulation,  an 
increase  of  11-2  per  cent  for  the  year.  Total  bank  clearings  amounted  to  R.M. 
694,000,000,000  as  compared  with  R.M.  628,000,000,000  in  1927. 

The  German  stock  markets  were  in  general  dull  and  the  turnover  smaller 
than  during  1927.  Following  the  panic  in  May,  1927,  the  market  was  irregular 
and  the  index  gradually  declined  until  the  end  of  that  year  and  then  remained 
at  practically  the  same  level  during  1928.  On  a  basis  of  100  as  the  average 
quotation  of  125  selected  stocks  in  1926,  the  stocks  index  moved  from  139-9 
at  the  end  of  1927  to  138  at  the  end  of  1928. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

Prices  and  the  cost  of  living  remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the 
year.  The  cost  of  living  index  in  December,  1927,  was  151-1  and  showed  an 
increase  to  152-7  by  December,  1928.  Construction  of  new  houses  in  which 
the  rents  are  not  controlled  caused  the  house  rents  index  to  also  rise  slightly. 

The  official  wholesale  index  number  moved  from  139-6  in  December,  1927, 
to  139-9  in  December,  1928,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  chief  index  groups 
stood  at:  agricultural  products,  134  1;  raw  and  semi-manufactured  products, 
134  1;  and  manufactured  goods,  159-5. 

Despite  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  labour  market  culminating  in  the 
shipyards  strike  and  Ruhr  lockout,  the  movement  of  wages  was  upward.  For 
December  the  average  weekly  wage  for  skilled  labour  in  twelve  industries, 
including  railways,  was  R.M.  52-25  ($12.44)  as  against  R.M.  50-44  ($12.01)  one 
year  earlier,  and  for  unskilled  labour  R.M.  40-47  ($9.62)  as  compared  with  R.M. 
37-01  ($8.81)  at  the  same  period.  These  figures  represent  tariff  wages,  the 
actual  wage's  being  considerably  higher.  Some  600  wage  tariffs  are  due  to  expire 
in  April,  1929,  so  that  much  uneasiness  is  still  felt. 

82652-1* 
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SUPPLY  OF  CAPITAL 

Total  foreign  borrowings  did  not  fall  short  of  the  1927  total,  although  70 
per  cent  of  the  1928  loans  were  floated  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Fronai 
January  1  to  December  15,  loans  amounted  to  R.M.  1,572,960,000  as  against 
R.M.  1,574,000,000  for  the  whole  of  1927.  Of  this  total  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  supplied  74  per  cent  and  Great  Britain  about  9  per  cent.  Public 
authorities  took  R.M.  806,690,000,  mainly  for  municipalities,,  agriculture,  and 
public  utilities,  and  industry  R.M.  766,270,000.  Up  to  December  15  these  totals 
for  both  domestic  and  foreign  borrowings  amounted  to  R.M.  1,662,270,000  and 
R.M.  1,031,470,000  respectively.  It  is  estimated  that  after  deducting  amortiza- 
tion payments  and  loans  for  the  conversion  of  existing  debts,  the  outstanding 
debt  is  R.M.  6,099,000,000.  This  foreign  borrowing  has  facilitated  the  transfer 
of  reparation  payments  and  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  economic  expansion 
in  making  the  rationalization  of  industry  possible,  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  sound  basis  on  which  German  industry  has  been  placed.  The  detri- 
mental features,  however,  are  the  credit  expansion  which  it  has  caused  and  the 
large  borrowings  by  public  authorities  which  have  been  expended  on,  in  many 
cases,  entirely  unproductive  schemes. 

The  internal  investment  market  in  1928  was  slightly  more  active  than  in 
the  preceding  year.,  the  domestic  loans  amounting  to  R.M.  1,081,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  R.M.  993,000,000  in  1927,  but  substantially  below  the  1926  total  of 
R.M.  1,303,000,000.  At  the  same  time  this  increase  was  only  achieved  by 
increasing  the  yield  from  6-5  per  cent  during  1927  to  an  average  of  8-5  per  cent 
for  1928.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  bank  savings  deposits  from  R.M.  4,665,400,000  at  the  beginning  of 
January  to  R.M.  6,546,900 ,000  at  the  end  of  November  is  shown,  which,  it  is 
also  observed,  is  more  than  the  outstanding  debt  of  Germany.  There  is  no  recent 
estimate  of  Germany's  short-term  indebtedness,  but  it  is  probably  somewhat 
larger  than  the  estimate*  of  R.M.  5,000,000,000  officially  issued  one  year  ago. 

PUBLIC  FINANCES 

Budgetary  revenues  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1928-29  financial  year 
amounted  to  R.M.  6,811,000,000  out  of  the  total  twelve  months'  estimate  of 
R.M.  8,862,000,000,  so  that  the  receipts  were  substantially  above  the  estimates 
for  the  period.  It  is  a  disquieting  feature,  however,  that  expenditure  continues 
to  expand  in  greater  proportion  than  the  income,  and  the  difficulties  are  attri- 
buted more  to  the  tendency  of  overspending  than  to  any  lack  of  resources. 
Whereas  the  current  receipts  from  the  ordinary  budgets  of  the  last  four  years 
have  increased  from  R.M.  7,600,000,000  to  R.M.  9,450,000,000,  current  expendi- 
ture has  increased  from  R.M.  6,900,000,000  to  R.M.  9,500,000,000.  It  seems 
therefore  that  deficits  are'  only  made  good  by  appropriations  from  the  surplus 
of  previous  years  or  by  borrowing. 

The  excess  of  receipts  over  estimates  during  the  present  financial  year  was 
supplied  chiefly  by  income  and  corporation  taxes.  It  is  worthy  of  record  that 
the  tendency  on  the  part,  of  the  Reich  Government  during  the  present  budget 
has  been  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  indulgence  in  heavy  expenditure  and 
has  endeavoured  to  assume  a  definite  leadership  in  public  finance. 

During  the  year  reparation  payments  were  made  punctually:  between 
September,  1927,  and  September,  1928,  a  total  of  R.M.  1,750,000,000  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  fourth  annuity  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

The  1928  crop  returns  showed  that  a  post-war  record  was  established  in 
production.    Good  weather  conditions  prevailed,  with  the  result  that  not  only 
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was  the  quantity  greater  but  the  quality  better.  The  official  yields  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  of  the  past  two  years  are  as  follows: — 

1,000  Metric  Tons  (2,204  lbs.) 


1927  1928 

Wheat   3,280  3,854 

Rye    6,833  8,522 

Oats   6,347  6,996 

Barley   2,738  3,347 

Potatoes   37,550  41,269 

Sugar  beets   10,854  11,011 

Mangolds   24,389  22,644 

Hay   23,939  20,713 


It  is  seen  that  the  bread  cereals  crop  exceeded  that  of  1927  by  about  23  per 
cent  and  potatoes  by  about  10  per  cent. 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


As  already  mentioned,  industry  was  less  active  than  in  1927.  The  indus- 
trial production  index  (based  on  100  as  average  of  1924-28)  was  only  116-5  in 
October  as  compared  with  125  in  October,  1927.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  coal,  iron,  and  steel  production  had  been  only  slightly  less  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The  lockout  in  the  Ruhr  district 
then  took  place,  involving  some  220,000  persons,  and  put  out  of  commission 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  German  blast  furnaces  and  steel  and  rolling  mill  plants 
and  reacted  on  the  coal  industry.  The  shipbuilding  industry  was  also  badly 
depressed  and  suffered  from  a  three-months'  shipyard  strike  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  Manufacturers  of  rolling  stock  continued  to  experience  lack  of 
orders,  and  engineering,  although  suffering  from  a  decrease  in  home  demand, 
considerably  increased  its  exports.  The  electro-technical,  potash,  artificial  silk, 
and  paper  industries  enjoyed  an  active  year.  The  home  market  for  manufac- 
tured goods  showed  signs  of  saturation,  while  the  textiles  and  footwear  indus- 
tries were  seriously  depressed.  No  large  industrial  fusions  were  reported,  but 
efforts  were  in  progress  towards  concentrating  the  locomotive  construction  con- 
cerns. Prices  of  steel  and  rolling  mill  products  were  raised  in  January  and  again 
in  May,  while  coal  prices  were  also  raised  in  May. 

The  following  are  some  illustrative  production  figures  for  the  past  two 
years: — 

Metric  Tons 
1927  1928 

Coal   153,595,443  150,875,814 

Lignite   150,852,085  166,224,159 

Potash  (Syndicate's  sales)   1,239,392  1,424,200 

Pig  iron   13,102,528  11,804,330 

Ingot  steel   16,310,682  14,517,165 

An  indication  of  trade  activity  is  also  seen  in  the  monthly  car  loadings. 
During  January  a  total  of  3,541,000  was  recorded,  dropping  to  3,439,000  for 
April,  and  thereafter  gradually  increasing  to  the  high  month  (October)  with 
4,375,000,  and  finally  decreasing  to  3,404,000  in  December  as  compared  with 
3,811,000  for  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


With  the  imports  (exclusive  of  precious  metals)  slightly  decreasing  and  the 
exports  showing  a  further  increase,  German  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  showed 
favourable  development,  although  the  adverse  balance  is  still  large. 
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The  official  figures  of  German  imports  and  exports  by  principal  groups 
during  the  year  1928  as  compared  with  1927  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  Exports 


Living  animals  

Food  and  drink  

Raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products. 


Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion..  . 


1927 

1928  1927 
In  1,000  Reichsmarks 

1928 

170,963 
4,326,125 
7,192,287 
2,538,686 

145,258 
4,195,556 
7,246,484 
2,458,129 

11,045 
418,841 
2,246,272 
7,547,260 

17,402 
607,828 
2,269,310 
8,500,077 

14,228,061 
238,271 

14,045,427 
966,860 

10,223,418 
21,866 

11,394,617 
31,948 

14,466,332 

15,012,287 

10,245,284 

11,426,565 

Reparation  deliveries  in  kind  not  included. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  figures  for  1928  are  incomplete  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  method  of  compiling  the  trade  returns  adopted  in  October.  An  official 
estimate  of  the  corrected  figures,  after  allowing  for  the  change  in  compilation, 
gives  the  total  value  of  merchandise  imports  at  13,995,000,000  reichsmarks  and 
that  of  merchandise  exports  at  11,640,600,000  reichsmarks,  so  that  the  import 
surplus  was  considerably  smaller  than  in  1927.  Imports  of  foodstuffs  declined, 
those  of  materials  increased,  while  those  of  manufactured  goods  remained  about 
stationary.  Exports  of  foodstuffs  increased  considerably,  while  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  also  continues  to  expand.  The  monthly  average  of  exports 
of  manufactures  shows  the  following  remarkable  increases  (in  million  marks) : 
1924,  432;  1925,  552;  1926,  580;  1927,  627;  1928,  708.  The  chief  increases 
during  the  last  year  were  in  textiles,  woodenware,  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  iron  and  steel  goods,  machines  and  machinery,  paraffin  and  goods  of 
wax  and  fats,  leather  goods,  paints  and  varnishes,  and  automobiles,  motor  cycles 
and  bicycles. 

Accompanying  the  formal  return  for  1928  is  also  an  official  correction  of 
the  trade  returns  of  the  last  four  years.  This  shows  that  the  total  passive  bal- 
ance for  the  four  years,  after  including  reparation  deliveries  in  kind  and  exclud- 
ing gold  and  silver,  amounted  to  5,508,300,000  reichsmarks.  This  amount  added 
to  the  sums  paid  on  account  of  reparations  is  less  than  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign 
loans  and  credits  raised  by  Germany  in  the  last  four  years. 


MARKET  FOR  CARD  TABLES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  18,  1929. — Resulting  from  a  recent  inquiry  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  a  prospective  Canadian  exporter,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  quite  a  substantial  demand  in  the  North  of  England  for  folding  card  tables. 
The  market,  however,  is  generously  supplied  by  a  number  of  domestic  producers 
all  keenly  competing  for  the  available  business,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
or  no  importation  of  this  class  of  goods  from  foreign  countries.  While  it  is 
understood  that  Canadian  card  tables  were  sold  in  England  to  a  limited  extent 
shortly  after  the  war,  none  of  the  distributors  has  had  any  experience  in  recent 
years  of  Canadian  tables.  The  general  opinion  is  that  unless  a  Canadian  manu- 
facturer could  offer  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  design,  and  at  very 
attractive  figures,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  compete.  It  has  been 
reported  that  American  manufacturers  have  been  offering  what  are  described  as 
bridge  table  suites,  consisting  of  a  table  and  four  arm  chairs  to  match,  made 
up 'in  designs  suitable  f  or  use  in  conservatories,  verandahs  and  summer  houses, 
but  the  restricted  use  of  verandahs,  summer  houses,  etc.,  in  Great  Britain,  as 
compared  with  Canada  and  the  United  States,  limits  the  outlet  for  such  equip- 
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merit,  as  it  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  ordinary  living  rooms  in  this  country.  In 
any  event,  catalogues  showing  English  bridge  suites  made  up  on  similar  designs 
indicate  that  domestic  producers  are  able  to  cater  for  this  business.  As  far  as 
card  tables  alone  are  concerned,  American  firms  are  apparently  unable  to 
compete. 

A  wide  variety  of  tables  are  sold  in  this  district  and  prices  depend  on 
design,  size,  quality  of  wood,  and  top-covering  material.  The  most  popular 
size  is  a  taJble  with  a  22-inch  square  top,  supported  by  criss-crossed  legs.  Tables 
of  this  design  are  sold  in  the  cheapest  quality  at  as  low  as  71  cents  retail  and 
cost  the  average  retail  distributor  around  $5.83  per  dozen.  The  same  shape 
of  table  in  a  slightly  better  quality  baize  cloth  retails  at  around  85  cents. 
Tables  of  this  size,  equipped  with  a  very  much  better  device  for  unfolding, 
retail  at  $1.82.  Other  sizes  which  do  not  sell  so  extensively  and  go  to  the 
better  class  of  customer  are  27-inch  square  on  the  top  and  have  four  supporting 
legs  which  fold  into  the  back  of  the  table.  These  retail  at  from  $1.70  up, 
depending  on  quality.  Thirty-inch  tables  are  also  sold,  although  the  demand 
for  these  is  more  limited.  In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  designs  and  qualities 
offered,  including  tables  equipped  with  ash  trays,  glass  holders,  etc.,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  prices  in  any  great  detail.  A  high-class  furnishing  house  state 
that  their  sales  in  card  tables  are  confined  to  what  are  practically  pieces  of 
furniture  to  match  other  articles  in  the  same  room  of  a  house  and  they  sell 
such  tables  at  as  high  as  $25  each.  On  the  other  hand,  one  retailer  states  that 
$3  is  a  high  figure  for  their  medium-classed  trade,  although  it  could  probably 
be  found  that  he  was  also  stocking  tables  which  retailed  at  $4.85. 

A  prospective  firm  of  importers  who  have  a  connection  for  the  selling  of 
similar  goods  expressed  the  view  that  a  24-inch  square  table  to  cost  them 
approximately  95  cents  each  and  which  could  be  retailed  at  not  more  than 
$1.70,  might  find  an  outlet  providing  that  it  had  any  distinctive  features  in 
design  and  quality  to  recommend  it  over  the  wide  variety  of  tables  already  on 
sale.  It  was  the  opinion  of  this  firm  that  a  24-inch  table  would  sell  better 
in  the  middle-class  field  than  a  22-inch,  which  is  the  size  sold  so  extensively 
in  the  cheaper  lines. 

While  under  existing  conditions  it  would  be  admittedly  impossible  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  compete  for  business  in  the  cheaper-classed  tables,  this 
office  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  from  manu- 
facturers in  a  position  to  offer  something  distinctive  in  design  and  at  the  same 
time  reasonably  low  priced.  On  receipt  of  such  details  distributors  can  be 
approached  and  a  report  submitted  as  to  market  possibilities. 

SOUTH  WALES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,,  writes  that 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Docks  Manager  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way the  following  figures  have  been  made  available  indicating  the  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Canada  for  the  year  1928  for  the  ports  of  Cardiff,  Swansea,  New- 
port, Barry,  and  Port  Talbot.    (The  figures  in  each  case  represent  long  tons) : — 

Cardiff —Imports:  grain  and  flour,  44,057;  timber,  1,813;  sugar,  807;  lard,  1,800; 
cheese.  1,817;  canned  goods,  336;  hay,  3,715:  evaporated  milk,  81.  Exports:  coal,  14,278; 
tinpliates,  41;  blackplates  and  galvanized  sheets,  1,177;  steel  tubes,  etc.,  618;  general  mer- 
chandise, 390. 

Swansea. — Imports:  copper  matte,  12,904;  grain  and  flour,  5,241;  timber,  1,838;  sugar, 
261;  lard,  1,650;  cheese,  278;  canned  goods,  102;  zinc  dross,  45;  evaporated  milk,  2S. 
Exports:  coal,  414,308;  tinplates,  14,620;  blackplates  and  galvanized  sheets,  3,150;  general 
merchandise,  646. 

Newport. — Imports:  timber,  946. 

Barry. — Imports:  grain  and  flour,  37,587.  Exports:  coal,  5,461. 
Port  Talbot.— Imports:   timber,  689.    Exports:   coal,  170,947. 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND  MARKETING   OF  EGGS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  21,  1929. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland 
draws  attention  to  certain  important  changes  in  the  statutory  conditions  applic- 
able in  that  country  to  the  marketing  of  eggs  which  are  embodied  in  the  Market- 
ing of  Eggs  Act  (Northern  Ireland),  1928,  and  the  Marketing  of  Eggs  Rules 
(Northern  Ireland),  1929.  A  summary  of  the  new  conditions  is  set  out  in  the 
following  paragraphs: — 

PRESERVED  EGGS 

As  from  February  28  all  preserved  eggs  (that  is,  eggs  preserved  in  any  solu- 
tion such  as  water  glass,  lime,  oil,  etc.)  must  be  marked  on  the  shell  with  the 
word  "  preserved."  The  word  shall  be  in  letters  of  not  less  than  one-sixteenth 
inch  in  height  and  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
diameter. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  provision  applies  to  all  preserved 
eggs  whether  home-produced  preserved  eggs,  imported  preserved  eggs,  or  eggs 
imported  as  fresh  and  preserved  in  Northern  Ireland. 

COLD-STORED  EGGS 

As  from  April  21  next  all  British  eggs  (that  is,  eggs  produced  in  Great 
Britain  or  Northern  Ireland)  intended  for  cold-storing  in  Northern  Ireland  must 
be  marked  with  the  word  "  cold-stored  "  or  the  word  "  chilled  "  before  deposit 
in  the  store.  The  word  shall  be  in  letters  of  not  less  than  one-sixteenth  inch 
in  height  and  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  not  less  than  one-half  inch 
diameter.  Any  British  eggs  which  are  in  cold  store  at  the  date  mentioned 
are  required  to  be  marked  similarly  before  withdrawal  from  the  store.  Any 
imported  eggs  in  the  store  at  that  date  must  be  marked  conspicuously  and 
durably  in  ink  on  the  shell  with  an  indication  of  origin  in  letters  not  less 
than  2  mm.  in  height  (one-twelfth  inch  approximately).  An  indication  of 
origin  means  the  word  "  foreign  "  if  the  eggs  are  the  produce  of  a  foreign 
country,  the  word  "  Empire  "  if  the  produce  of  a  part  of  the  British  Dominions, 
or  alternatively  a  definite  indication  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Eggs  imported  after  April  21  and  cold-stored  in  Northern  Ireland  need 
not  be  marked  with  the  words  "  cold-stored All  such  eggs  coming  into 
Northern  Ireland  after  that  date  will  be  required  to  bear  an  indication  of 
origin  at  the  time  of  importation. 

LABELLING 

Cold-stored  eggs  exposed  for  sale  retail  need  not  be  labelled  so  long  as  the 
eggs  are  marked  on  the  shell  with  the  words  n  cold  stored  "  or  "  chilled."  The 
effect  of  this  provision  is  that  British  eggs,  cold-stored  in  Great  Britain  or 
Northern  Ireland,  need  not  be  labelled.  Boxes  containing  cold^stored,  etc.,  eggs 
will  continue  to  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  1924 — that  is,  the  words  "  cold-stored  eggs  etc.,  shall  be  placed 
on  the  boxes. 

CHEMICALLY  STORED  EGGS 

Similar  conditions  are  prescribed  for  the  marking  with  the  word  "sterilized" 
of  chemically  stored  eggs.  So  far,  however,  no  premises  have  been  registered 
in  Northern  Ireland  for  the  preservation  of  eggs  by  this  process. 

PREMISES 

Henceforth  the  Ministry  may  withdraw  recognition  of  premises  used  by 
an  exporter  of  eggs  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  eggs  for  consignment  where 
the  work  of  testing,  grading,  and  packing  is  being  done  in  an  unsatisfactory 
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manner.  Where  recognition  has  been  withdrawn,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the 
premises  is  prohibited  from  sending  eggs  outside  Northern  Ireland,  but  the 
Ministry  may  permit  the  use  of  the  premises  in  connection  with  a  collecting 
business,  in  which  case  the  wholesale  dealer  must  sell  all  eggs  purchased  for 
trade  purposes  to  other  wholesale  dealers  in  Northern  Ireland. 

CASES 

For  the  carriage  of  eggs  within  Northern  Ireland  it  will,  in  future,  not  be 
necessary  to  use  new  cases — cases  must,  however,  be  clean  and  in  good  order 
generally.  No  change  has  been  made  in  rules  relating  to  cases  used  for  ship- 
ping which  prescribe  that  such  cases  must  not  have  been  used  before  for 
any  purpose. 

MARKING  OF  CASES 

Wholesale  dealers  should  take  particular  notice  of  the  "  invoice  reference  " 
to  be  shown  on  the  ends  of  the  cases.  For  the  convenience  of  shippers  and  also 
to  ensure  uniformity,  a  code  has  been  devised  which  shows  the  prefix  for  each 
day  of  the  year  1929.  Thus  the  invoice  reference  which  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a  mark  and  will  connect  the  invoice,  and  the  consignment  will  be  prefixed 
by  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  first  of  which  denotes  the  week  of  despatch. 
The  alphabet  from  A  to  Z  will  be  used  for  the  first  twehty-six  weeks  of  the 
year  and  will  be  repeated  for  the  second  twenty-six  weeks.  The  week  counts 
from  Monday  to  Saturday.  The  second  letter  will  be  one  of  the  first  six  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  will  denote  the  day  of  the  week — "  A  "  for  Monday,  "  B  " 
for  Tuesday,  etc.,  to  "  F  ?'  for  Saturday. 

As  an  example,  if  the  invoice  reference  of  the  consignment  was  the  number 
21,  and  if  the  consignment  was  despatched  on  Wednesday  of  the  fourth  week 
of  the  year,  the  cases  should  be  marked  "  D.  C.  21." 

TESTING 

Licensed  wholesale  dealers  whose  premises  have  not  been  recognized  by  the 
Ministry  for  a  Class  A  trade  will  not  in  future  be  required  to  test  eggs,  but 
during  the  period  May  1  to  December  31  in  each  year  all  licensed  delailersj 
must  maintain  such  a  system  of  identification  of  eggs  purchased  by  them  as  will 
enable  them  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ministry  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  any  particular  lot  of  eggs  was  received.  A  leaflet  giving  details  of 
a  simple  system  of  identification  is  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  issued 
to  the  trade  at  an  early  date. 

GRADING 

The  grades  prescribed  in  the  rules  will,  in  future,  be  given  the  following 
names:  Special  (18  pounds) ;  Special  (17  pounds) ;  Standard  (15i  pounds) ; 
Selected  (14  pounds) ;  Smalls;  Ducks.  These  names  should  be  used  in  quoting 
for  Northern  Ireland  grades,  entered  on  the  invoice  and  marked  on  the  boxes. 

SECONDS 

After  April  21,  1929,  the  only  unmarked  eggs  on  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom 
will  be  fresh  eggs  produced  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  there- 
fore of  vital  importance  that  Northern  Ireland  merchants  should  market  fresh 
eggs  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  With  the  object  of  still  further  improving 
the  high  standard  of  freshness  and  of  eliminating  from  consignments  all  eggs 
not  complying  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  the  rules  as  to  quality — that  is, 
all  eggs  which  show  minor  faults  or  blemishes — the  Ministry  has  decided  to 
permit  licensed  wholesale  dealers  to  market  as  "  seconds "  eggs  which  fall 
slightly  below  the  prescribed  standard  for  fresh  or  newlaid  eggs. 
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Every  egg  classed  as  "  seconds  "  must  be  marked  on  the  shell  with  the 
word  "  seconds  "  in  letters  not  less  than  one-sixteenth  inch  high,  enclosed  in  a 
circle  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and1  eggs  which  fall  below  this  standard  must 
be  marked  with  the  word  "  reject." 

Eggs  which  are  marked  "  seconds  "  must  comply  with  the  following  mini- 
mum standard  of  quality:  White,  translucent  but  may  be  weak.  Yolk,  visible, 
swinging  freely  but  clear  of  side. 

Eggs  which  should  be  classed  as  "  seconds  "  must  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  included  in  any  of  the  recognized  grades  of  unmarked  fresh  eggs. 

REVISED  RULES 

The  rules  under  the  Acts  have  been  revised  in  consultation  with  the 
Ministry's  Special  Advisory  Committee  and  are  now  being  printed.  Copies 
(price  eightpence,  postage  extra)  may  be  obtained  from  His  Majesty's  Stationery 
Office,  15  Donegall  Square  West,  Belfast. 

This  circular  is  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  rules,  but  traders  are  strongly  advised  to  obtain  copies  of  the  rules  for 
their  own  guidance. 

MARKET  FOR  CHAIRS  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  21,  1929. — During  the  course  of  a  recent  inquiry  under- 
taken on  behalf  of  a  prospective  Canadian  exporter,,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
considerable  market  exists  in  West  Africa  for  a  very  cheap  type  of  chair  which 
is  used  by  the  native  population,  but  in  order  to  obtain  any  of  this  business 
Canadian  manufacturers  would  have  to  quote  extremely  low  prices. 

The  types  of  chairs  in  most  general  use  in  West  Africa  are  usually  referred 
to  as  the  Austrian  bentwood.  While  Austrian  and  other  producers  in  Central 
European  countries  apparently  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  business,  it  is  under- 
stood that  Poland  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  competitive  sources  of  supply. 
Most  Continental  shipments  are  made  from  Hamburg  and  quotations  are  gener- 
ally based  f.o.b.  that  port. 

According  to  West  African  trading  houses,  these  chairs  are  knocked  down 
for  export  and  shipped  in  cases  of  from  three  to  six  dozen,  complete  with  usual 
bolts,  nuts,  screwed  rings,  etc.,  for  setting  up  at  destination.  Quotations  usually 
include  ordinary  packing.  Several  different  designs  are  offered  for  this  market, 
and  an  illustrated  sheet  describing  several  popular  lines  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms.  The  most  common  height  seems  to  be  about  35  inches 
and  the'  seat  diameters  average  14J  to  16  inches.  Both  cane  and  wooden  seats 
are  in  demand.  According  to  price  lists  inspected,  some  manufacturers  supply 
either  cane  or  wooden  seats  as  optional  equipment.  Others  ask  5  per  cent  more 
for  chairs  equipped  with  cane'  seats.  Several  Continental  manufacturers  quote 
chairs  finished  in  walnut,  black  or  imitation  mahogany  as  optional,  but  charge 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  extra  for  lighter  colours.  One  manufacturer  makes  addi- 
tional charges  for  other  extra  equipment  as  follows:  four  extra  bolts,  1^-d.  (3 
cents)  per  chair  net;  gilded  bolts,  2d.  (4  cents) ;  cross  joints,  3d.;  ring  braces,  4d.; 
four  arch  pieces,  6jd.;  packing  in  bales,  Is.  9d.  (42  cents)  per  dozen. 

As  regards  the  chairs  themselves,  the  prices  per  chair  range  from  $1  (4s.  2d.) 
f.o.b.  Hamburg  up  for  the  cheapest  type  of  bentwood  chair  with  solid  seat. 
While  a  limited  business  is  reported  by  one  agent  selling  to  the  West  African 
trade  in  better-quality  chairs  at  as  high  as  9s,  ($2.19),  by  far  the  largest  sales 
seem  to  be  made  in  lines  offering  at  around  5s.  ($1.21).    Prices  on  several  of 
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the  chairs  shown  on  the  illustrated  sheet  referred  to  above  have  also  been  for- 
warded to  Ottawa  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 

Several  West  African  houses  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  hear  direct  from  Canadian  manufacturers.,  providing  that  full 
details  as  to  prices.,  packing,  terms,  etc.,  are  forwarded  along  with  a  number  of 
descriptive  catalogues,  which  can  be  subsequently  sent  out  to  West  Africa  for 
the  inspection  of  the  various  branch  managers  and  agents.  In  addition,  a  com- 
mission agent  at  Liverpool  with  a  good  connection  among  West  African  trading 
houses  is  open  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms,  with  a  view  to  representation.  In 
order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  importers  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  agent  in 
question  to  have  a  generous  supply  of  illustrated  folders  and  separate  price  lists, 
along  with  at  least  one  sample  chair.  The  price  lists  must  contain  the  fullest 
details,  including  measurement  of  cases,  number  of  chairs  to  a  case,  extra 
charges  (if  any)  for  additional  supports,  bolts,  cane  seats,  light  colours,  etc.,, 
and  quotations  in  order  to  form  a  comprehensive  basis  of  comparison  must  be 
either  c.i.f.  Liverpool  or  c.i.f.  West  African  ports — preferably  the  latter — which 
would  cover  direct  shipments  from  a  Canadian  port  via  the  Elder-Dempster 
Line?,  which  operates  a  service  to  West  Africa  from  Montreal  in  the  summer 
and  from  St.  John  in  the  winter.  Interested  firms  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool. 


PROPOSED  WEST  AFRICAN  TRADE  MERGER 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  18,  1929. — The  recent  announcement  of  a  provisional 
agreement,  pending  ratification  by  the  shareholders,  between  the  directors  of 
the  Niger  Company  Limited  and  the  African  and  Eastern  Trade  Corporation 
Limited  to  amalgamate  as  from  May  1  of  this  year  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  interests  of  all  firms  trading  wdth  West  Africa.  These  companies  are  the 
largest  organizations  trading  with  West  Africa,,  and  they  have  been  strong  rivals 
in  the  export  of  cocoa,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  rubber,  groundnuts,  cotton,  and 
other  tropical  products.  In  the  cocoa  trade  alone  it  is  estimated  that  these 
companies  as  exporters  have  handled  about  50  per  cent  of  the  West  African 
crop.  In  1913  exports  from  the  Gold  Coast  were  about  52,000  tons;  in  1928 
they  reached  nearly  220,000  tons.  These  companies  have  also  been  rivals  in 
importing  all  manner  of  supplies  into  West  Africa  for  European  and  native 
requirements,  and  in  this  connection  the  proposed  amalgamation  is  of  direct 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  issued  capital  of  the  African  and  Eastern 
Trade  Corporation  Limited  totals  £'7,366,165,  divided  as  follows: — 

6  per  cent  Cumulative  A  Preference   £  300,000 

6  per  cent  Cumulative  B,  Preference   3,066,165 

Ordinary   4,000,000 

There'  are  no  debentures.  General  reserve  stood  at  £2,069,016  in  the  last 
balance  sheet,  which  showed  a  bank  advance  of  £335,770.  On  the  assets  side, 
cash  stood  at  £161,870.  The  chief  item  was  a  lump  sum  of  £8,799,002,  repre- 
senting investments  and  accounts  with  subsidiary  companies,  many  of  which 
are  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  country  of  such  products  as  cotton  and  silk 
goods.,  printing  and  dyeing  cloths,  cocoa,  chocolate,  soap,  edible  fats,  and  feed- 
ing cakes. 

In  addition  to  interests  in  West  Africa,  this  corporation  has  been  engaged 
in  trading  with  East  Africa  and  certain  countries  of  the  Near  East,  including 
Mesopotamia. 
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The  Niger  Company  Limited  has  an  issued  share  capital  of  £4,750,000, 
divided  in  the  following  proportions: — 

8  per  cent  Cumulative  Preference   f  500,000 

8  per  cent  Non-cumulative  Preference                                         . .  1,500,000 

10  per  cent  Non-cumulative  Preference   1,500,000 

Ordinary  ,  ..   1,250,000 

Nearly  all  the  ordinary  and  most  of  the  preference  shares  are  held  by 
Lever  Brothers.  In  addition,  there  is  a  total  of  £5,414,680  debenture  stock,  with 
principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  Lever  Brothers.  Of  this  total,  £1,500,000 
is  7  per  cent  stock  redeemable  at  par  in  1946  or  at  103  per  cent  after  October  1, 
1930,  at  the  company's  option;  and  the  balance  of  £3,914,680  bears  interest  at 
5-1  per  cent.  For  the  last  accounting  year  to  June  30,  1928,  the  company  was 
able  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  two  classes  of  8  per  cent  cumulative  and  non- 
cumulative  preference  shares.  No  dividend  has  yet  been  paid  on  the  10  per 
cent  non- cumulative  preference,  or  since  1919  on  the  ordinary. 

The  head  offices  of  the  African  and  Eastern  Trade  Corporation  Limited 
have  been  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  the  Niger  Company  are  in  London.  Both 
have'  large  organizations  in  each  of  the  two  cities,  and  also  in  Manchester.  In 
West  Africa  they  maintain  a  large  number  of  trading  posts.  Branch  establish- 
ments are  located  in  New  York  for  the  selling  of  West  African  produce  and  for 
the  handling  of  products  from  the  North  American  Continent. 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Canadian  Stock  Imported  into  Australia 

Sydney,  March  7,  1929. — Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  consignment 
of  Aberdeen- Angus  cattle,  bought  in  Canada  by  the  New  South  Wales  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  arrived  in  Sydney  by  the  steamer  Hauraki  last  week. 
The  twenty-one  animals,  comprising  eighteen  females  and  three  bulls,  represent 
the  first  step  in  building  up  a  Government  herd  of  this  valuable  beef  breed.  The 
purchase  was  made  from  Mr.  James  McGregor,  of  Glencarnock  Stock  Farms, 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  comprises  his  entire  exhibit  which  was  prominent  in 
Canadian  show  rings  in  1927.  The  cattle  are  at  present  undergoing  sixty  days' 
quarantine,  after  which  their  destination  will  be  the  Trangie  Experiment  Farm. 
By  the  same  steamer  there  was  also  imported  by  Mr.  G.  W.  McKay,  of 
Adaminaby,  New  South  Wales,  six  females  and  two  bulls  of  the  same  breed. 

In  Australia  cattle  thrive  in  the  open  all  the  year  round,  local  climatic 
conditions  demanding  no  protection  other  than  tree  £>lantations  for  shelter,  and 
rugging  in  the  coldest  weather.  Indigenous  and  imported  grasses  furnish  food 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  winter  fodder,  when  necessary,,  is  given 
to  cattle  in  the  fields. 

There  also  arrived  by  the  Hauraki  a  Saanen  buck  goat,  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Government  herd  of  milch  goats  at  Nyngan.  He  is  four  months  old, 
vigorous  and  upstanding,  and  a  splendid  type  of  his  breed.  This  is  the  second 
importation  from  Canada,  and  with  his  predecessor  will  be  used  to  infuse  new 
blood  into  the  Nyngan  herd  which  was  founded  by  stock  from  Switzerland. 

Latest  statistics  available  show  that  there  were  174.233  goats  in  Australia. 
Of  this  number  there  are  11,000  of  the  angora  breed.  In  many  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia arid  conditions  generally  prevail  which  are  unsuitable  for  cattle.  Goats, 
on  the  contrary,  thrive  under  hard  conditions  and  are  reared  mainly  for  milking 
purposes. 

A  shipment  of  nine  pure  Jersey  hogs  and  two  Chester  white'  hogs  also  arrived 
by  the  same  steamer  for  transhipment  to  Brisbane.  They  are  from  British 
Columbia,  and  after  their  period  of  quarantine  at  Sydney  expires  will  be  tran- 
sshipped. 
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For  many  years  the  number  of  pigs  in  Australia  has  fluctuated  considerably. 
There  was  a  heavy  falling  off  in  1915,  followed  by  substantial  increases  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  number  in  1917  was  1,169,365,  the  highest  recorded. 
From  1917  onwards  the  number  declined  for  a  time,  but  during  the  last  five 
years  they  have  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  1,000,000.  The  production 
of  bacon  and  ham  is  increasing  fairly  rapidly,  the  averages  for  the  last  three 
quinquennia  being  51,000,000,  60,000,000,  and  69,000,000  pounds  respectively. 
No  increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  has  taken  place,  the  additional  production 
being  needed  to  supply  the  local  demand. 

Eradication  of  Prickly  Pear  in  Australia 

In  the  States  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  large  areas  are  covered 
with  prickly  pear,  and  of  late  years  it  has  spread  at  an  alarming  rate,  making 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  useless.  A  noteworthy  experiment  is  now  being  made 
with  a  view  to  eradicating  the  pest.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  and  in  1914  a  recommendation  was  made  that  cactus-destroying 
insects  be  imported  and  cultivated.  Such  insects  were  tested  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  injurious  to  economic  crops  or  not,  and  it  was  proved  that 
they  would  not  exist  on  plants  other  than  prickly  pear.  They  were  then  imported 
into  Australia  and  the  difficult  work  of  acclimatization  undertaken. 

Widespread  distribution  of  the  several  species  of  cochineal  insects  imported 
has  been  made  on  the  densely  infested  areas.  The  distribution  of  Chelinidea 
tabulata,  a  sucking  bug,  is  nearly  completed,  and  these  insects  have  established 
a  marked  control,  particularly  on  the  fruit  and  young  shoots  and  plants  of  the 
prickly  pear.  By  far  the  most  spectacular  work,  however,  has  been  performed 
by  Cactoblastis  cactorum,  a  species  of  caterpillar  introduced  from  the  Argen- 
tine, which  has  in  places  practically  cleared  areas  varying  from  15  to  4,000  acres. 
Extensive  rearing  and  distribution  of  this  insect  has  been  carried  out,  the  out- 
put of  several  stations  being  approximately  100,000,000'  eggs  twice  a,  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  insect  control  of  vegetable  pests  has  never  before 
been  carried  out  on  such  an  extensive  scale.  The  administration  has  had  no 
precedent  to  go  by,  and  has  had  to  rely  on  their  own  experiments  and  as  a  result 
formulate  its  plans  therefrom,,  but  it  is  now  hoped  that  success  is  in  sight. 

Power  Alcohol  Produced  in  Queensland 

A  new  fuel,  largely  composed  of  alcohol  made  in  the  state,  is  now  being 
distributed  at  the  works  at  Sarina,  Queensland.  It  is  at  present  produced  from 
molasses,  but  it  is  also  intended  to  grow  cassava  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
latest  figures  available  show  that  14,686,000  gallons  of  molasses  were  produced 
for  the  year,  excluding  a  large  quantity  which  was  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

The  Queensland  fuel  is  called  Shellcol,  on  account  of  its  being  mixed  with 
the  oil  of  a  well-known  company.  It  is  stated  that  its  use  can  be  adopted  with- 
out alteration  of  engine  or  carburettor  from  their  present  motor-spirit  using 
condition,  also  that  ignition  knock  disappears  even  though  the  compression  be 
raised  to  obtain  the  highest  efficiency  from  the  fuel,  and  that  smooth  running 
and  greatly  improved  hill-climbing  are  at  once  realized.  The  fire  danger  is 
greatly  minimized,  because  the  fuel  is  miscible  with  water  to  any  extent,  and 
therefore  water  will  extinguish  it  instead  of  spreading  it  as  occurs  with  petrol. 

An  important  quality  is  that  it  contains  no  carbon,  and  if  used  for  priming- 
is  not  likely  to  rob  the  cylinder  wall  of  its  oil  film,  alcohol  having  very  little 
solvent  effect  on  the  lubricating  oil. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  GYPSUM  AND  GYPSUM  PRODUCTS 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  1,  1929. — New  Zealand  imports  her  requirements  of 
gypsum  and  a  number  of  gypsum  products.  The  imports  of  gypsum  in  1927 
amounted  to  160,425  cwt.  (1  12-pound)  valued  at  £10,181.  Australia  supplied 
the  majority  of  this  quantity,  153.180  cwt.  valued  at  £9,595  having  come  from 
that  country.  The  only  other  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom,  145 
cwt.  (£61);  and  Austria,  7,100  cwt.  (£526).  The  imports  of  plaster  of  Paris 
in  1927  amounted  to  167,357  cwt.  valued  at  £36,659.  United  States  was  the 
largest  supplier  with  73,789  cwt.  (£15,480),  followed  closely  by  Canada  with 
62,258  cwt.  (£13,477).  Other  sources  of  supplv  were  Australia,  19,337  cwt. 
(£3,368) ;  United  Kingdom,  11,458  cwt.  (£4,219) ;  Germany,  402  cwt.  (£71) ;  and 
France,  113  cwt.  (£44).  During  1927  10,781,374  superficial  feet  of  plaster  pulp 
sheets  were  imported,  the  value  being  £58,616.  The  United  States  was  the 
largest  supplier,  being  credited  with  7,822,626  superficial  feet  (£43,138).  Imports 
from  Canada  accounted  for  2,946,704  superficial  feet  valued  at  £15,382.  United 
Kingdom  supplied  11,979  superficial  feet  (£76),  and  Australia,  the  only  other 
supplier,  65  superficial  feet  (£20). 

Canada  has  secured  a  fair  proportion  of  the  import  trade  in  plaster  of 
Paris  and  plaster  boards.  In  the  latter  commodity  with  a  tariff  preference  of 
20  per  cent  it  is  hoped  that  a  still  larger  share  of  the  import  trade  will  be 
secured  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  Gypsum  and  plaster  of  Paris  enter  New 
Zealand  free  of  customs  duty  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin.  Plaster  pulp 
sheets  are  diutiable  at  20  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  40 
per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  A  primage  duty  of  1  per  cent  is  payable 
on  all  goods  imported. 

CLASSES  IMPORTED 

Gypsum  is  imported  from  Australia  and  these  shipments  are  used  largely 
by  cement  manufacturers.  It  is  considered  that  the  comparative  proximity  of 
Australia  and  consequent  relatively  short  freight  haul  precludes  the  possibility 
of  Canada's  competing.  The  prices  of  Australian  gypsum  are  £2  10s.  to  £2 
lis.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f.  cement  works.  This  price  is  for  gypsum 
in  bags,  the  bags  being  included.  The  analysis  of  the  gypsum  being  used  is 
as  follows:-  PerCent 

Moisture  and  ignition  loss  (by  difference)   2J*oa 

Silica  

Iron  oxide  and  alumina   A'rn 

Sulphuric  Anhydride   Jo  IK 

Lime   32.08 

Magnesia   lrace 

100.00 

The  sulphuric  anhydride  content  is  equal  to  96-81  per  cent  pure.  Under 
the  heading  of  plaste/of  Paris  are  included  the  high  grades  used  for  dental 
purposes  and  plaster  casts  as  well  as  that  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wall- 
board  and  plaster  sheets.  Canada  has  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  proportion 
of  this  trade  and,  speaking  generally,  Canadian  plaster  has  been  entirely  satis- 
factory in  fact,  one  particular  brand  is  considered  as  almost  a  standard  of 

quality  on  this  market.  The  plaster  of  Paris  for  commercial  purposes  is  usually 
sold  in  wooden  barrels  containing  300  pounds  or  in  jute-covered  paper  bags 
containing  100  pounds. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  plaster  in  New  Zealand  run  in  the  vicinity  of 
£5  18s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  for  bags  and  £1  per  barrel. 
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The  commercial  uses  of  plaster  in  New  Zealand  are  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  plaster  sheets,  plaster  wallboard,  and  fibre  plaster  wallboard.  This 
fibre  plaster  wallboard  is  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  with  a  fibre  worked  in  with 
it,  making  a  strong  sheet  with  a  good  surface  used  for  ceilings  and  walls.  Lath 
and  plaster  is  used  to  only  a  very  limited  extent  in  New  Zealand,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  private  dwellings  being  constructed  with  wallboard  or  plaster  fibre 
board.  One  importer  stated  that  his  firm  handle  only  about  one  bag  of  hard- 
wall  plaster  to  one  hundred  of  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris. 

Wallboards  of  various  descriptions  are  used  very  extensively,  plaster  wall- 
board  being  in  greatest  demand.  A  considerable  import  trade  exists,  as  is  seen 
from  the  statistics  covering  "  plaster  pulp  sheets  "  given  above.  Plaster  wall- 
board  is  now  being  made  locally,  the  local  industry  having  an  annual  capacity 
of  4,000,000  feet.  It  is  understood  that  the  New  Zealand  company  are  progress- 
ing favourably.  The  wallboards  in  greatest  demand!  are  i-inch  and  f-inch;  the 
prices  paid  by  the  builders  for  these  thicknesses  are  21s.  6d.  and  22s.  6d.  per 
100  super  feet. 

Insulating  plaster  has  been  offered  on  this  market,  but  there  is  practically 
no  demand.  Until  very  recently,  monolithic  reinforced  concrete  was  mostly 
used  in  the  larger  building,  but  now  steel  frame  construction  is  being  adopted 
more  extensively.  The  curtain  walls  in  the  steel  structure  buildings  are  usually 
of  hollow  tiles.  The  absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  insulating  materials.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of 
insulating  plaster  will  develop  in  time,  but  at  present  it  is  felt  that  efforts  to 
make  extensive  sales  will  meet  with  little  response. 

Special  acoustic  plasters  of  United  States  manufacture  have  been  offered 
on  this  market,  but  the  demand  is  strictly  limited.  One  of  the  leading  merchants 
stated  that  he  is  prepared  to  offer  quotations,  but  the  demand  is  so  small  that 
none  is  kept  in  stock.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  this  plaster  should  furnish 
their  New  Zealand  representatives  with  prices  so  that  what  little  demand  exists 
may  be  catered  to. 

Stucco  is  being  used  to  a  limited  extent.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
prices  quoted  for  special  stucco  plasters  have  been  somewhat  high.  The  great 
majority  of  the  private  dwellings  in  New  Zealand  are  constructed  of  wood,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  market  could  be  developed  to 
warrant  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers. 

LEATHER  BOOT  AND  SHOE  TRADE  IN  TRINIDAD 

R.  T.  Yotjng,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  26,  1929.— Import  statistics  for  1927  show  that  34,282 
dozen  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  valued  at  £98,391  (£1=$4.80)  were 
brought  into  the  colony.  These  figures,  however,  include  canvas  rubber -soled 
boots  and  shoes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information  regarding 
imports  of  leather  booto  and  shoes.  The  customs  returns,  however,  may  be 
analyzed  to  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  and  the  quantities  of  leather  boots  and 
shoes  imported  annually  estimated. 

Basing  the  analysis  on  the  import  figures  of  1927,  it  is  found  that  the  United 
kingdom  supplied  16,534  dozen  pair — all  of  which  may  be  considered  leather 
boots  and  shoes;  while  Canada  supplied  13,699  dozen  pairs  of  which  not  more 
than  2  per  cent  were  of  leather.  The  United  States  during  the  same  period 
supplied  2,133  dozen  pairs — mostly  leather  and  comprising  job  lots  and  factory 
culls;  while  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  together  exported  to  Trinidad  276 
dozen  pairs,  principally  ladies'  leather  shoes.  Japan  and  China  are  the  sources 
of  supply  for  slippers  of  cheap  grades,  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
and  sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 
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The  value  of  the  leather  footwear  trade  in  Trinidad  to  United'  Kingdom 
manufacturers  is  in  excess  of  £65,000  per  annum,  and  has  been  built  up  through 
years  of  experience  in  catering  to  the  requirements  of  the  market.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Canadian  shoe  manufacturers  should  not  obtain  a  far  greater  share 
of  this  business  provided  they  adapt  their  product  to  the  demands  of  the  market 
in  the  matter  of  style.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been 
developed  by  United  Kingdom  manufacturers,  the  lasts  and  styles  are  typically 
English.  In  men's  boots  and  shoes  the  medium  narrow-pointed  toe  is  preferred, 
while  the  design  is  'conservative.  So  far  as  any  Canadian  leather  boots  and 
shoes  which  have  come  on  the  market  are  concerned,  no  fault  is  to  be  found 
with  the  quality  or  workmanship,  although  when  compared  with  similar  English 
lines  prices  have  been  somewhat  higher.  Many  samples  of  Canadian-made  lines 
observed  in  the  hands  of  agents  have  been  of  the  square  toe  pattern  and  thei 
"  bull  dog  "  toe,  which  finds  favour  in  certain  sections  of  the  Dominion  but 
will  not  be  considered  in  this  market.  Such  styles  are  unsaleable  in  Trinidad 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  but  if  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
men's  shoes  can  adopt  an  English  last  and  make  an  Oxford  shoe  of  good 
quality  to  retail  from  $6  to  $8,  he  should  secure  business. 

English  styles  also  prevail  in  women's  shoes.  Glace  kid,  light  patent,  and 
imitation  reptile  leathers  meet  with  approval.  One-strap  shoes  are  demanded. 
Merchants  state  any  form  of  laced  shoe  is  unsaleable.  Evening  slippers  of 
brocade  find  ready  sale — heels  range  from  low  for  walking  to  modified  spike 
heel  for  evening  wear.  For  street  wear  in  the  tropics  women  demand  a  light 
shoe.  Some  samples  of  women's  patent  leather  pumps  and  shoes  forwarded  by 
Canadian  manufacturers,  which  were  brought  to  the  observation  of  this  office, 
are  altogether  too  heavy,  and  the  styles  are  certainly  not  those  which  are  at 
present  being  sold  in  the  larger  Canadian  cities.  Retail  prices  for  ladies'  shoes 
for  daytime  wear  range  from  $3.50  to  $7.50,  evening  slippers  of  leather  and 
brocade  from  $5  to  $14,  but  the  demand  for  the  high-priced  articles  is  very 
limited. 

Many  ladies  import  their  shoes  from  England,  which  is  the  home  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  white  women  demanding  high-class  shoes.  Moreover,  many  local 
shoemakers  are  expert  at  copying  shoes  which  the  owner  may  have  purchased 
overseas  and  for  which  there  exists  a  particular  fancy.  Prices  for  shoes  so  made 
are  much  lower  than  for  the  imported  article. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  HONDURAS* 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

The  import  trade  of  British  Honduras  presents  several  features  wThich  differ- 
entiate it  from  that  of  the  other  Central  American  countries.  In  the  first  place, 
the  chief  industry  is  that  of  forestry;  the  population  has  for  centuries  devoted 
itself  to  the  felling  of  mahogany,  and  agricultural  pursuits  are  disparaged. 
Thus  a  large  proportion  of  elementary  foodstuffs  continues  to  be  imported  in 
spite  of  the  known  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  possibilities  of  local  production. 
In  the  second  place,  a  substantial  part  of  the  imports- — over  40  per  cent — is 
re-exported;  this  suggests  a  prosperous  entrepot  trade,  but  a  certain  portion  of 
the  goods  so  listed  are  used  in  supplying  the  mahogany  and  chicle  camps  which 

*A  detailed  report  by  Mr.  James  Cormack  (at  that  time  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica, 
and  now  in  Cuba)  on  "Trading  with  British  Honduras"  was  published  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1133-1136,  (October  17  to  November  7,  1925,  inclusive).  Certain 
portions  of  this  have  been  incorporated  in  the  following  analysis  of  the  colony's  import  trade, 
due  acknowledgments  being  made  to  Mr.  Cormack.  A  report  on  "The  Flour  Requirements  of 
British  Honduras,"  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  now  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  Peru,  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1036  (December  8,  1923). 
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operate  across  the  border  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  under  the  control  of  firms 
established  in  British  Honduras  itself.  A  third  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the 
high  value  of  imports  per  head — over  $90  if_  all  imports  are  included,  or  more 
than  $50  if  re-exports  are  excluded.  This  compares  with  $9  for  Guatemala* 
$10  for  Nicaragua,  and  $27  for  the  prosperous  little  Republic  of  Costa  Rica; 
the  necessary  deduction  is,  that  the  purchasing  capacity  of  British  Honduras 
is  about  double  that  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  neighbouring  republics — a  deduc- 
tion which  observation  tends  to  confirm. 

The  value  of  imports  was  as  follows  for  the  years  shown:  1918,  $3,565,416; 
1919,  $4,695,216;  1920,  $5,876,711:  1921,  $3,343,132;  1922,  $3,290,402;  1923, 
$4,036,688;  1924,  $3,894,281:  1925,  $4,515,121;  1926,  $5,065,663;  1927,  $4,534,804. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  above  figures  is  the  great  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  export  trade  of  Canada  since  the  preferential  tariff  came 
into  force,  and  the  establishment  of  direct  steamer  service  in  1921.  Whereas 
before  that  year  no  imports  whatever  are  listed  as  arriving  from  the  Dominion, 
the  subsequent  increase  has  been  as  follows:  1921,  $143,700;  1922,  $156,750; 
1924,  $430,248;  1925,  $501,000;  1926,  $533,000;  1927,  $599,105;  1928,  $653,824. 

In  the  official  Government  report  on  trade  for  the  year  1927,  it  is  stated 
that  "  trade  with  the  Empire  has  shown  gradual  but  steady  progress  since  the 
inception  of  the  Preferential  Tariff  and  the  Agreement  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1921."  From  the  table  hereunder,  which  gives  comparative  percent- 
ages of  Empire  and  foreign  trade  during  the  years  1920  and  1927,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  percentage  of  imports  from  Empire  countries  has  risen  from 
17-45  to  30-69 — an  increase  of  approximately  75  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
exports  to  Empire  countries  have  fallen  from  14-88  to  13  19  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Imports  Exports 

1920         1927  1920  1927 

United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions       17.45       30.69  14.88  13.19 

United  States   60.44       46.15  78.18  81.72 

Other  countries   22.11       23.6  6.94  5.09 

Coming  to  the  classification  of  imports  under  main  headings,  the  following 
gives  details  for  the  years  1925  and  1927: — 

1925  1927 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                             $1,646,123  $1,662,378 

Raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials                               768,702  943,969 

Manufactured  articles                                                   2,071,768  1,883,460 

Sundry                                                                            28,528  7,269 

Bullion  and  specie     37,728 

$4,515,121  $4,534,805 

No  detailed  analysis  of  figures  is  available  since  1925,  but  the  changes 
are  so  slight  stince  then  that  values  for  that  year  still  form  a  very  accurate 
guide  to  the  position  of  the  demand  for  any  particular  commodity. 

FOOD,  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

Taking  then  the  year  1925  as  a  basis,  imports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
were  valued  at  $1,646,123,  the  principal  items  being  as  follows: — 


Flour  ..  ..   $264,977 

Preserved  milk  

Pork,  mess  

Sugar  

Cattle  

Rice  

Tobacco  

Beans  and  peas   


$264,977 

$60,117 

173,215 

52,101 

127,095 

Pork,  other  than  mess  .  . 

.  .  50,116 

73,451 

45,756 

70,687 

46,835 

70,732 

42,730 

71,062 

27,821 

65,566 

Flour. — The  greater  part  of  the  demand  comes  from  the  mahogany  and 
chicle  camps  in  the  interior;  there  is  a  limited  sale  for  household  purposes,  but 
it  is  of  no  importance  comparatively.   Canada  secures  about  one-half  of  the 
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trade.  The  flour  required  for  the  camps  is  what  is  known  as  "  ration " 
flour — a  term  which  sufficiently  describes  its  use.  It  was  until  recent  years 
a  fairly  low  grade  of  soft  wheat  flour  from  the  Southern  States,  but  white 
in  colour,  and  of  good  keeping  qualities.  When  Canadian  firms  first  endeavoured 
to  compete,  some  five  years  ago,  it'  was  discovered  that  her  product  was 
wanting  in  keeping  qualities,  but  the  defect  has  now  been  remedied.  It  is 
essential,  however,  for  exporters  who  desire  to  enter  the  market  to  bear  in  mind 
that  good  keeping  qualities  are  a  most  essential  factor  in  British  Honduras 
trade,  and  no  flour  can  secure  a  market  which  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments in  this  respect.  The  climate  is-  hot  and  humid,  and  transportation  is  by 
water,  up  difficult  rivers,  and  preferably  at  times  of  high  water,  in  the  rainy 
season.  Shipments  may  thus  lie  at  Belize  for  months  before  being  conveyed 
to  the  camps;  they  may  then  lie  in  the  camps  for  weeks,  being  issued  as 
required,  and  even  when  issued  may  not  be  used  at  once.  Thus  six  months, 
or  possibly  more,  may  elapse  between  arrival  at  the  port  and  final  use,  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  the  flour  is  subject  to  severe  climatic  conditions. 
Packing  is  in  barrels  and  half  barrels,  the  latter  possibly  being  more  popular 
on  account  of  ease  in  handling.  For  household  use,  however,  sacks  are  used  to 
a  certain  extent.  During  1925  the  imports  fom  Canada  were  12,294  barrels, 
as  compared  with  13,423  barrels  from  the  United  States. 

Preserved  Milk. — Of  the  total  imports,  85  per  cent  comes  from  Canada. 
The  quantity  consumed — about  20,000  cases  per  annum — may  seem  large  in 
comparison  to  the  population,  but  is  explained  by  the  difficulty  of  securing 
fresh  milk,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  quite  unobtainable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  demand  is  for  sweetened  milk,  which  accounts  for  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  imports. 

Pork,  Mess. — This  is  imported  in  barrels,  and  is  required  for  ration  pur- 
poses in  the  mahogany  and  chicle  camps.  In  1922  not  a  single  barrel  arrived 
from  Canada,  and  in  1925  one-third  of  the  total  was  with  the  Dominion  but 
the  proportion  has  since  declined.  The  total  requirements  are  about  3,000 
barrels  per  annum. 

Sugar. — Although  the  colony  is  capable  of  growing  the  whole  of  her  own 
requirements,  there  are  substantial  imports,  and  this  will  continue  until  the 
areas  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  are  much  extended,  and  the 
establishment  of  refineries  undertaken  as  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
and  other  countries.  At  present  the  imports  of  refined  sugar  cane  wholly  come 
from  Canada;  this  constitutes  three-quarters  of  the  total,  the  remaining  quarter 
consisting  of  raw  sugar  imported  from  Guatemala,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  from 
Jamaica. 

Cattle. — These  are  required  for  slaughtering  purposes.  Imports  in  1925  were 
1,675  head.  They  are  imported  entirely  from  the  neighbouring  republics  of 
Honduras,  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua;  comparatively  few  are  produced  locally. 
It  is  stated  that  the  supplies  of  fresh  beef  are  unsatisfactory,  the  quality  being 
inferior;  there  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  a  Canadian  packing  house 
to  make  regular  shipments  of  beef,  under  refrigeration,  to  British  Honduras; 
if  the  quality  were  satisfactory,  price  would  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

Rice. — This  is  a  commodity  in  which  Canada  cannot  compete.  The  total 
requirements  amount  to  about  900  tons  per  annum,  and  are  supplied  by  India 
and  Burma. 

Tobacco. — The  big  demand  is  for  the  ordinary  "  Virginian  "  cigarette,  which 
is  supplied  practically  wholly  by  Great  Britain;  most  of  the  well-known  brands 
are  in  the  market.  Canada  has  supplied  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  during 
the  past  two  years,  but  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  made  any  real  impression. 
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There  is  only  a  very  limited  demand  for  cigars;  the  value  imported  is  less  than 
$3,000  per  annum,  and  these  come  principally  from  Mexico,  which  manufactures 
a  cigar  of  creditably  good  flavour  at  a  low  price. 

Beans  and  Peas. — Practically  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  the  colony 
come  from  the  United  States.    It  is  difficult  for  the  Dominion  to  compete. 

Lard. — The  trade,  worth  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  per  annum,  appears  to 
be  almost  a  monopoly  of  United  States  houses;  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
imports  are  from  Canada.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  some  special  process 
by  which  lards  can  be  made  immune  from  the  influence  of  a  tropical  climate 
for  a  protracted  period  of  time,  and  this  is  what  is  required.  The  tariff  is  5 
per  cent  preferential  and  10  per  cent  general  ad  valorem. 

Butter. — Practically  no  butter  is  produced  locally.  The  import  trade  is 
worth  about  $60,000  per  annum,  between  15  and  20  per  cent  being  supplied 
by  Canada.    The  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States. 

Confectionery. — The  imports,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  are  surpris- 
ingly large,  amounting  to  about  $45,000  per  annum.  The  trade  is  fairly  equally 
divided  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  one  well-known  British 
firm  appears  to  produce  the  most  popular  varieties.  Canadian  firms  have  made 
some  small  effort  to  enter  the  market,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
the  success  due  to  the  quality  of  their  products.  There  are  many  manufac- 
turers of  milk  chocolates  in  the  Dominion. whose  products  appear  worthy  in  all 
respects  to  compete  with  present  sources  of  supply,  and  these,  properly  packed 
with  a  view  to  protection  again  the  climate,  should  command  a  ready  sale. 
There  is  a  substantial  preference  (10  per  cent  as  against  a  general  tariff  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem)  on  Canadian  confectionery,  and  this  should  form  an 
additional  incentive  to  market  in  this  colony. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — The  trade  is  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  United  States. 
In  British  Honduras,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America,  Canada  does  not 
appear  able  to  compete.  If  efforts  were  made  to  enter  the  market,  the  neces- 
sities of  protection  against  a  tropical  climate  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Vegetables. — British  Honduras  is  not  such  a  large  consumer  of  vegetables 
as  is  usual  in  tropical  countries.  Certain  kinds  are  grown  locally  in  small 
truck  gardens  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  and  these  enjoy  a  ready  sale  on  a 
somewhat  limited  scale.  The  largest  demand  for  imported  vegetables  is  for 
onions  and  potatoes.  The  latter  are  reported  to  be  shipped  in  small  lots  from 
the  Southern  United  States  at  frequent  intervals,  the  total  demand  having  a 
value  of  from  $13,000  to  $15,000  per  annum.  The  value  of  onions  is  somewhat 
less.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  direct  shipment  from  Canada,  it  would 
appear  to  be  worth  while  making  the  experiment  of  sending  a  small  shipment 
of  potatoes  on  consignment  with  the  idea  of  testing  out  the  market;  there  is, 
however,  no  tariff  preference,  fresh  vegetables  entering  the  colony  free  of  duty 
from  all  countries.  Shipment  of  potatoes  is  made  in  50-pound  crates;  no 
particular  variety  is  preferred,  but  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  clean; 
size  is  average,  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  but  they  must  be  graded,  and 
packed  so  that  they  arrive  in  first-class  condition.  Competition  with  present 
sources  of  supply  does  hot  appear  possible  so  far  as  onions  are  concerned. 
Cabbages,  cauliflowers,  lettuce,  beets  and  carrots  are  all  required  in  small 
quantities,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Dominion  would  be  in  a  position  to 
supply  these  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Tea.— The  trade  is  worth  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  annum,  and  is 
supplied  principally  from  Ceylon  and  Great  Britain.  A  well-known  brand  of 
Canadian  tea  is  also  on  the  market. 
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PRODUCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARKET 

Robert  U.  Slaytee,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

New  York,  April  2,  1929. — The  United  States  imports  many  varieties  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  from  Canada,  apples,  berries,  potatoes  and  turnips  con- 
stituting the  bulk  of  the  receipts.  In  the  United  States  fruit  and  vegetables 
may  be  grown  the  year  round,  yet  Canada,  with  a  comparatively  short  growing 
season,  markets  $6,000,000  worth  of  vegetables  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  of 
fruit  in  the  United  States  annually. 

The  total  imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  into  the  United  States  and  the 
extent  of  Canada's  participation  in  this  trade,  for  the  calendar  years  1925  to 
1928  were  as  follows: — 


Fruit  Vegetables 
Year  Total       From  Canada       Total        From  Canada 

1928    $58,282,240       $526,930  $39,605,368  $3,637,285 

1927    52,084,540         812,517         38,429,106  6,326,451 

1926    54,462,292        811,270        38,392,788  9,167,776 

1925    54,308,926        882,757        36,258,745  4,917,988 


As  the  foregoing  table  indicates,  United  States  importations  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  increased  slightly  since  1925.  The  value  of  Canada's  ship- 
ments of  fruit  to  the  United  States  have  been  practically  the  same  from  year 
to  year  until  last  season,  when  a  35  per  cent  drop  was  registered.  Canadian 
apple  shipments  to  the  United  States  declined  in  value  by  about  $100,000,  due 
to  the  relatively  heavy  domestic  crop,  and  probably  berry  shipments  would  show 
a  similar  decline  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  1928  figures  for  berries,  how- 
ever, are  not  yet  available. 

United  States  imports  of  vegetables  being  made  up  largely  of  potatoes,  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  potato  crop  naturally  has  a  direct  influence 
upon  potato  imports.  For  this  reason  receipts  of  vegetables  from  Canada  vary- 
greatly  from  year  to  year.  Total  United  States  imports  of  apples,  berries, 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  for  the  calendar  years 
1925  to  1928  were  as  follows:— 


1928  Total  From  Canada 

Apples   $  206,862  Not  available 

Berries   596,852  Not  available 

Potatoes   2,859,484  $2,465,614 

Turnips   835,849  Not  available 

1927 

Apples   $  322,837  $  312,689 

Berries   408,639  .  356,068 

Potatoes   5,247,293  4,494,983 

Turnips   668,349  663,479 

1926 

Apples   $  100,180  $  93,215 

Berries   484,999  445,105 

Potatoes   8,328,329  7,450,865 

Turnips   596,059  591,062 

1925 

Apples   $  205,597  $  194,042 

Berries   408,399  366,844 

Potatoes   3,228,941  2,830,118 

Turnips   743,674  742,994 


Canada's  outstanding  position  as  a  source  of  supply  for  apples,  berries, 
potatoes,  and  turnips  is  made  clear  by  the  foregoing  table.  Although  receipts 
of  apples  and  potatoes  fell  off  sharply  in  1928,  the  general  trend  of  United  States 
imports  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Canada  has  been  upward  during  the  period 
under  review.  This  upward  trend  is  more  readily  noted  if  comparisons  are  made 
with  the  years  prior  to  1925. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

In  1928  arrivals  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  New  York  market 
amounted  to  209,587  carloads,  almost  700  carloads  for  every  business  day  of  the 
year.  During  the  year,  22,057  cars  of  potatoes,  12,969  cars  of  apples,  3,019  cars 
of  berries,,  and  1,175  cars  of  turnips  arrived  in  New  York.  Of  these  totals, 
Canada  is  shown  as  the  source  of  supply  for  143  cars  of  potatoes,  107  cars  of 
apples,  11  cars  of  berries,  and  1,112  cars  of  turnips.  With  the  exception  of  tur- 
nips, Canada's  share  of  the  New  York  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  would  appear 
to  be  small.  Her  share  is  in  reality  larger,  however,  especially  in  potatoes. 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  together  import  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all 
potatoes  shipped  to  the  United  States,  and  Maine  is  credited  with  supplying 
some  8,000  cars  of  potatoes  to  the  New  York  market  in  1928.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  many  of  these  potatoes  are  Canadian-grown. 

Canada's  contribution  to  the  New  York  apple  imports  is  largely  of  the 
boxed  variety;  barreled  apples  come  chiefly  from  up-state  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. Highly-coloured  apples  such  as  the  Mcintosh  Red  are  sold  more  readily 
on  the  New  York  market  than  the  partially  red  or  green  varieties.  This  con- 
sumer insistence  on  a  highly-coloured  apple  is  probably  due'  to  the  activity  of  the 
thousands  of  push-cart  and  open-stall  retailers  who  operate  on  the  streets  of 
New  York.  A  display  of  fruit  that  appeals  to  the  eye  is  of  prime  importance 
"to  these  vendors. 

In  marketing  any  variety  of  produce  in  New  York  it  is  imperative  that  it 
be  well  graded  and  packed.  This  desire  for  "  dressed  "  produce  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  while  bagged  potatoes  are  selling  at  sacrifice  prices  to 
dispose  of  the  large  1928  crop,  hand-picked,  individually  wrapped  potatoes, 
called  "  baking  potatoes     are  retailing  for  five  cents  each  at  the1  present  time. 

As  in  the  case  of  fish,  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sold  in  New  York  on 
a  commission  basis  and  much  of  the  actual  handling  of  the  produce  is  done  at 
night.  The  wholesale  market  opens  at  10  p.m.  and  closes  at  5  a.m.  The  New 
York  market  is  well  supplied  practically  the  year  round  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables carefully  packed  and  graded  by  shippers  throughout  the  United  States, 
who  through  long '  and  profitable  connections  with  New  York  merchants  are 
willing  to  ship  on  consignment.  Canadian  producers  should  not  expect  to  make 
f.o.b.  sales  to  this  market. 

BOSTON  MARKET 

Although  Boston  cannot  compare  with  New  York  as  a  general  market  for 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  its  receipts  of  Canadian  produce  are  usually  as  large 
as,  or  larger  than,  those  of  New  York. 

In  1928  Boston  received  60,418  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables.  This 
was  about  2,000  cars  more  than  in  1927  and  nearly  10,000  more  than  in  1925. 
Canada  furnished  1,599  cars  in  1928 — a  decline  from  1926,  when  2,183  carloads 
came  from  the  Dominion.  A  steady  decline  in  shipments  of  potatoes  from  New 
Brunswick  is  responsible  for  this  loss  of  trade. 

Receipts  at  Boston  of  apples,  berries,  potatoes,  and  turnips  in  1928  and  the 
extent  of  Canada's  participation  in  the  trade  follows: — 

Total       From  Canada 

Apples  carloads         2,841  1 

Berries  carloads  90  10 

Potatoes  :  carloads       11,392  1,153 

Turnips  carloads  595  415 

Canada's  share  in  the  Boston  apple  market  was  much  more  important  a 
few  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  all-red  apples 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  finding  favour  in  Boston.  The  one  carload  of  apples 
credited  to  Canada  came  from,  British  Columbia.  No  mention  is  made  of  Canada 
as  a  source  of  supply  for  blueberries  or  huckleberries,  but  it  is  known  that  many 
crates  of  these  berries  come  from  Nova  Scotia,  so  that  Canada's  share  of  the 
Boston  berry  trade  is  larger  than  the  figures  would  indicate.    Berry  receipts 
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from  Canada  have  declined  slightly  in  the  last  few  years,  due  probably  to  the 
increased  attention  which  is  being  paid  by  New  England  to  her  own  truck 
gardening. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  Boston's  potato  imports  from  Canada  have 
fallen  off  considerably  in  the  last  three  years'!"  At  the  same  time  Maine  ship- 
ments have  increased  steadily  since  1925.  Some  of  these  potatoes  entered  in 
the  returns  as  from  Maine  are  probably  of  Canadian  origin,  but  they  are  not 
shown  as  such.  Turnip  imports  show  a  very  satisfactory  increase  within  the 
last  four  years,  rising  from  250  carloads  in  1925  to  595  in  1928. 

CONCLUSION 

The  New  York  and  Boston  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables  appear  to  be 
capable  of  further  development  by  Canadian  shippers.  Merchants  express  them- 
selves as  being  interested  in  Canadian  produce  and  are  of  opinion  that,  with 
improved  grading  and  packing,,  more  of  it  can  be  marketed.  The  growing  con- 
sumer insistence  upon  better-graded  and  more  carefully  packed  products  is 
forcing  the  dealers  to  turn  to  growers  who  are  willing  to  exercise  greater  care 
with  their  shipments. 


ECONOMIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  GUADELOUPE,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  13,  1929. — Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1928  as 
compared  with  the  two  preceding  years  were  as  follows,  but  details  are  not 
available  as  to  origin  or  destination: —   1926  1927  1928 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Imports   136,814,500       135,732,453  119,000,000 

Exports   158,858,835       155,732,378  162,385,780 

Domestic  industries  produced  the  following  quantities  during  1928  as  com- 


1926 

1927 

1928 

34,500 

24,000 

31,750 

10,750,000 

11,000,000 

12,042,000 

591,766 

782,360 

709,375 

565,753 

544,312 

801,340 

23,960 

10,382 

27,540 

1,431,340 

1,657,000 

34,000 

SUGAR  AND  RUM 

Sugar  and  rum  production  is  practically  all  absorbed  by  France.  The  1928 
crop  was  in  all  respects  superior  to  that  of  1927,  producing  31,750  metric  tons 
of  sugar,  and  would  have  been  much  greater  but  that  a  number  of  factories  were 
shut  down  at  intervals  because  of  mechanical  troubles. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  1929  crop  would  be  only  slightly  inferior  to  that 
of  1928  (5  to  10  per  cent  less),  the  growing  canes  having  suffered  from  drought 
which  prevailed  up  to  the  end  of  July,  but  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hurricane 
on  September  12  changed  the  entire  situation.  By  reason  of  the  diminution  in 
tonnage  of  canes  that  will  be  harvested  this  year  and  the  poverty  of  the  sucrose 
content  due  to  the  causes  already  mentioned,  it  is  expected  that  the  production 
of  sugar  in  1929  will  be  only  from  17,000  to  18,000  metric  tons. 

Sugar  factories  and  distilleries  suffered  heavily  from  the  hurricane,  but  they 
have  been  or  are  being  repaired  without  delay,  so  that  all  should  be  in  operating 
order  by  the  end  of  April.  The  quantity  of  rum  allotted  to  Guadeloupe  for 
manufacture  during  the  current  year  will  be  taken  care  of. 

COFFEE  AND  COCOA 

The  1928  crop  promised  to  be  superior  to  the  average,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  proprietors  counted  on  wiping  out  the  mortgages  on  their  estates. 
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but  unfortunately  the  hurricane  of  September  blasted  their  hopes,  while  the 
losses  sustained  were  still  more  disastrous  as  picking  was  about  to  commence. 
After  a  rough  estimate  made  by  the  more  important  planters  in  the'  Basse-Terre 
district,  the  crop  was  estimated  to  be,  with  rare  exceptions,  80  to  85  per  cent 
destroyed,  while  15  per  cent  of  the  trees  and  plants  had  been  demolished.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  the  plantations,  although  very  badly  damaged,  will  be  able  to  yield 
their  usual  production  within  two  years,  and  it  is  believed  that  conditions  will 
have  resumed  normal  by  the  end  of  the  1930  crop. 

BANANAS 

For  the  past  two  years  this  industry  has  been  making  rapid  progress,,  but 
the  1928  crop  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  hurricane.  Because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  banana  plant,  estate  owners  immediately  replanted  and  repaired 
their  plantations,  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  1929  will  produce  a  fair  crop. 

GENERAL 

Commerce  in  general  prospered  during  1928,  and  would  have  realized  far 
greater  profit  but  for  the  cyclone  of  September,  which  gravely  interrupted  the 
commercial  life  of  the  island.  As  a  result  of  the  disaster,  considerable  losses 
were  incurred  by  the  mercantile  community,,  but  for  the  most  part  merchants 
have  been  able  to  meet  their  obligations  from  reserves  accumulated  during  the 
preceding  years  of  prosperity. 

Some  weeks  after  the  hurricane  business  resumed  its  normal  course  and  the 
greatest  activity  ensued  in  all  parts  of  the  island  due  to  reconstruction  of  fac- 
tories, warehouses,  and  residences  which  had  been  destroyed. 


MARKET  IN  CHINA  FOR  WIRE  SHORTS 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  March  2,  1929. — China  has  for  many  years  been  a  large  buyer 
of  galvanized  wire  shorts  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States.  The  last-named  country  has  increased  its  exports  to  China  con- 
siderably in  the  past  few  years.  A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received 
during  the  past  few  months  from  local  importers  of  this  commodity  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  supplies  from  Canadian  sources. 

Specifications,  which  aply  to  both  Continental  and  American  supplies,  are 
as  follows:  — 

All  galvanized  wire  cihorts  to  be  of  soft  quality  free  from  mist. 
Shipments  are  usually  unassorted  and  unprotected. 

Coils  should  approximate  112  pounds,  securely  fastened  and  without  tangles. 

Defective  wire  rods  No.  5  may  be  specified  to  be  shipped  in  coils  of  112  pounds  or  1 
picul  (133^  pounds,  the  standard  weight  throughout  China).  Plain  steel  wire  shorts  may 
also  be  supplied  in  coils  of  the  above  weight. 

The  popular  gauges  are  B.W.A.  16,  though  China's  requirements  extend  from  0  to  25 
B.W.G. 

Plain  steel  wire  shorts  are  usually  shipped  in  sizes  B.W.G.  0-6. 

Imports  from  leading  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1925  to  1927 

Were  as  follows: —  Piculs         Taels  Piculs  Taels  Piculs  Taels 

United  States  ..  48,364  168.278  36,461  126,481  36,763  117,241 

Belgium   18,515         72,971  29,048  103,258  25,545  82,660 

Germany   35,741  134.817  24,951  92,228  14,103  48,667 

Great  Britain  ..  27,780        93,951  15,721  54,660  12,839  40,190 

Payments  are  made  by  confirmed  letter  of  credit,  Certain  importers  have 
advised  this  office  that  they  are  prepared  to  buy  large  quantities  of  galvanized 
wire  shorts  provided  they  conform  to  the  above  specifications  and  are  com- 
petitive. 

Shipments  are  made  in  quantities  of  from  100  to  1,000  tons.  Further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (file  No.  26703). 
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TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  CHINA* 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Distributing  Centres  Served  by  Hong  Kong 

Shanghai,  February  25,  1929. — Hong  Kong  has  for  many  years  been  known 
as  the  cross-roads  of  the  Far  East,  although  the  island  itself  is  not  a  large 
consuming  centre  for  other  than  dockyard  and  ship  repair  materials.  Buying 
representatives  of  all  the  important  guilds  and  distributing  organizations  from 
the  five  thickly  populated  provinces  of  south  China,  from  the  northern  dis- 
tributing points  of  French  Indo-China,  Hanoi  and  Haiphon,  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  even  from  British  North  Borneo,  900  miles  due  south,  are  here 
located. 

NEW    CHINESE   TARIFF   WILL   INCREASE    HONG    KONG'S  IMPORTANCE 

The  new  Chinese  Tariff,  under  which  increases  in  import  duties  ranging 
from  7i  to  22^  per  cent  have  been  made,  should  increase  Hong  Kong's  import- 
ance as  a  distributing  point,  inasmuch  as  this  British  Colony  admits  all  foreign 
goods,  with  the  exception  of  wines  and  tobacco,  free  of  charge  other  than  port 
and  transit  dues.  Importers  of  products  required  in  China,  of  which  large 
stocks  must  be  kept  for  supply  to  the  interior,  will  naturally  choose  Hong  Kong 
as  a  base  in  order  to  obviate  the  payment  of  heavy  duties  and  consequent  loss 
of  interest  on  purchases  prior  to  the  goods  going  into  consumption.  Stocks  can 
be  supplied  as  when  and  where  required  from  warehouse's  in  Hong  Kong  by 
means  of  frequent  and  reliable  coastwise  steamship  services,  which  reach  any 
main  port  in  China  in  from  two  to  eight  days. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  CHINA  PORTS  SERVED  FROM  HONG  KONG 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  assist  Canadian  exporters  in 
visualizing  the  importance  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  the 
location  of  the  chief  ports  tributary  to  Hong  Kong. 

Canton. — Canton,  the  capital  of  Kwantung  Province,  and  the  commercial, 
industrial  and  banking  centre  of  South  China  proper,  is  situated  90  miles  west 
of  Hong  Kong  and  is  connected  by  frequent  steamship  and  rail  services  under 
British  and  Chinese  administration.  By  boat  the  time  occupied  is  eight  hours 
and  by  rail  four  hours. 

Up-to-date  loading  and  unloading  facilities  are  available  by  both  steamship 
and  railway,  and  in  normal  times  the  foreign  commodities  passing  through  Hong 
Kong  for  consumption  in  Canton  and  distribution  from  thence  to  the  large 
cities  in  the  interior  of  South  China,  represent  an  annual  value  of  from 
$40,000,000  to  170,000,000  gold.  These  commodities  embrace  all  types  of  indus- 
trial machinery,  municipal  electrical  installations,  railway  materials  of  all  kinds, 
printing  presses,  piece  goods  of  every  description,  and  foodstuffs. 

The  native  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  at  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
and  the  foreign  population  (situated  on  the  island  of  Shahmeen)  at  600  to 
1,000.  The  latter  are  chiefly  representatives  of  the  various  banks  and  of  foreign 
firms  with  head  offices  in  Hong  Kong  but  operating  direct  with  Chinese  buyers 
and  distributing  houses  in  Canton. 


*  The  first  report  in  this  series  was  published  in  No.  1307  (February  16,  1929),  and  was 
entitled  "Hong  Kong  as  a  Trading  Centre". 
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As  yet  Canton  is  not  connected  directly  by  modern  transportation  with 
Central  China,  though  railway  lines  operate  both  west  and  north  for  distances 
of  from  300  to  500  miles.  From  these  terminals  transportation  is  effected  by 
boat,  by  man  power,  and  latterly  by  newly  constructed  roads  on  which  many 
motor  bus  and  truck  services  are  maintained. 

Many  railway  schemes  are  under  project  by  the  new  Government,  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  completion  of  the  Canton-Hankow  railway,  a  gap  of  some  300 
miles  remaining.  With  the  completion  of  this  line,  the  importance  of  Canton 
will  be  greatly  increased,  as  commodities  can  then  be  transported  rapidly  into 
the  densely  populated  territory  tributary  to  Hankow,  a  city  which  is  situated 
some  800  miles  west  of  Shanghai  on  the  Yangtsze  river,  known  as  the  "  Chicago 
of  China  ". 

Sivatow. — Swatow  is  the  second  city  of  importance  in  the  southern  province 
of  Kwantung,  situated  some  160  miles  northeast  of  Hong  Kong  and  connected 
by  frequent  and  reliable  boat  services  with  the  latter  city.  It  is  estimated  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  imports  and  exports  passing  through  Swatow,  the  chief 
Chinese  coastal  port  in  proximity  to  Hong  Kong,  is  transhipped  or  handled  by 
Hong  Kong  firms. 

The  annual  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  commodities  into  Swatow  is 
estimated  at  from  $20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  gold.  Imports  consist  chiefly  of 
raw  and  semi-manufactured  products  (notably  piece  goods);  foodstuffs;  hand 
power  machinery;  hardware;  and  industrial  installations.  A  few  foreign  firms 
maintain  branch  offices  in  this  port,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  business  is 
done  through  sub-agents  in  Hong  Kong  where  payments  are  usually  effected 
through  the  foreign  banks  and  responsibility  taken  as  from  Hong  Kong. 

Amoy. — Amoy  is  the  capital  city  of  Fukien  Province,  situated  north  and 
slightly  east  of  Kwantung  Province  and  opposite  the  Island  of  Formosa.  In 
past  years  it  was.,  in  conjunction  with  Foochow,  an  important  tea  shipping 
centre,  but  this  important  trade  is  now  passing  to  Keelung,  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa  which  is  controlled  by  Japan. 

Amoy  is  one  of  the  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  includes  a  British  concession 
administered  by  a  local  British  municipal  council.  This  city  is  the  gateway 
to  the  wealthy  provinces  of  Fukien  and  Kiangsi  and  should,  under  stable 
government,  become  an  important  shipping  centre  for  the  densely  populated  area 
lying  between  Central  and  South  China  proper.  The  port  is  almost  wholly 
served  from  Hong  Kong,  due  to  the  excellent  coastal  services  provided  by 
British  and  Chinese  steamship  companies. 

The  annual  imports  range  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000  gold;  steady 
increases  have  been  noted  during  the  past  few  years.  Several  reliable  British  and 
other  foreign  import  firms  are  established  in  this  port,  in  addition  to  branches 
of  the  leading  foreign  banking  establishments  of  China.  Ocean-going  vessels 
visit  Amoy  when  cargo  offers,  but  the  regular  lines  via  Hong  Kong  provide  so 
excellent  a  transhipping  service  that  for  miscellaneous  cargo  Hong  Kong  will 
remain  the  supply  base  for  some  time  to  come.  Amoy  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
though  there  are  no  wharves,  up-to-date  warehouses  exist  into  which  cargo 
is  transferred  by  lighter  from  the  outer  anchorage  which  can  accommodate 
deep-sea  vessels  drawing  from  25  to  30  feet. 

Foochow. — The  city  of  Foochow  marks  the  northern  coastal  point  of  the 
South  China  territory  and  lies  some  200  miles  north  of  Amoy  and  460  miles 
from  Hong  Kong.  This  port  is  served  by  the  same  steamship  services  which 
make  ports  of  call  at  Swatow  and  Amoy;  it  was  formerly  the  chief  tea-exporting 
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centre  of  China.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  ranges  from  $8,000,000  to 
$10,000,000  gold,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  steadily  gain  in  importance  as  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  area  lying  between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 

CHIEF  PORTS  SOUTH  AND   SOUTHWEST  OF   HONG  KONG 

The  island  of  Hainan,  served  through  the  port  of  Hoihow,  lies  to  the 
southwest  of  Hong  Kong.  This  island  is  situated  on  the  Strait  of  Hainan  on 
the  main  route  of  steamers  plying  between  Hong  Kong  and  the  northern  ports 
of  French  Indo-China.  The  harbour  is  very  shallow  and  shipment  of  foreign 
commodities  is  usually  made  from  Hong  Kong.  Annual  imports  represent  some 
$5,000,000  gold,  chiefly  raw  and  partly  manufactured  goods. 

The  important  port  of  Haiphong,  in  French  Indo-China,  the  seaport  for 
the  capital,  Hanoi,  lies  480  miles  due  west  of  Hong  Kong.  Excellent  railway 
facilities  are  provided  under  French  administration  from  this  seaport  to  Yunanfu, 
the  capital  of  the  most  southerly  province  in  China,  Yunan,  which  will  it  is 
expected  become  an  important  factor  in  foreign  trade  when  conditions  are  more 
stabilized. 

French  Indo-China  has  a  high  protective  tariff,  but  the  dependence  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  rich  territory  for  supplies  on  Hong  Kong  has  tended  in 
recent  years  to  increase  the  variety  of  foreign  imports,  particularly  in  food- 
stuffs and  machinery. 

The  troubled  conditions  in  China  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  the 
occasion  for  a  steady  migration  of  Chinese  farmers  into  this  settled  area,  and 
as  a  result  the  larger  exporting  firms  in  Hong  Kong  are  directing  their  efforts 
to  an  expansion  of  the  transhipment  trade  through  the  port  of  Haiphong. 

The  import  trade  of  Yunan  Province,  which  passes  through  the  customs 
port  of  Mengtsz  via  Haiphong,  is  estimated  at  from  $15,000,000  to  $18,000,000 
gold,  a  large  proportion  of  which  probably  originates  in  Hong  Kong. 

MANILA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Manila,  the  chief  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  situated  some  640  miles 
southeast  of  Hong  Kong,  and  close  commercial  relations  for  all  classes  of 
•commodities  exist  between  these  two  important  cities  served  by  numerous  ocean 
steamship  lines.  As  there  is  a  relatively  high  tariff  in  the  Philippines  many 
import  firms  in  the  free  port  of  Hong  Kong  carry  extensive  stocks  for  supply 
as  required  to  the  Philippine  Islands  through  Manila.  The  leading  British  and 
foreign  banks  and  firms  established  in  Hong  Kong  maintain  branch  offices  in 
that  port  for  the  transaction  of  business,  owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  all  classes  of  industrial  machinery  and  western  manufactured  products. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  DUTY  ON  CORN 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  March  22  that  an  article  appears  in  the  Deutsche  Getreide-Zeitung  (Ger- 
man grain  paper),  dated  March  16,  1929,  stating  that  by  an  order  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakian  Government  of  August  30',  1928,  owing  to  feedstuffs  shortage,  the 
prevailing  duty  on  feeding  corn  of  Kc.6  ($0-178)  was  reduced  to  Kc.0-50 
$0  0.14)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  Finance  Department  is  preparing  a 
new  order  by  which  this  regulation,  which  expires  on  March  15,  1929,  is  to  be 
extended  until  the  end  of  September,  1929. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  8,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  S,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  2,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.   ..$  1.0000  1.011—1.021    1.01— 1.02| 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


iiprn  z, 

A  t-v-r.il  Q 

iiprii  o, 

ir  anty 

1  Q9Q 

1  09Q 

1  dft7 

4      1 49Q 

$      1 4.91 
o     .  14:-.  1 

1  QQfl 

1  QQO 

.  loyy 

1  QQ7 
.  lot)  I 

ftf>79 

ftf>79 

nn79 

fl9Q8 
.  uzyo 

09Q7 

OfiQfl 
.  ZOoU 

9fiR^ 

9fi89 

f\OKO 
.  \iZoZ 

.  UZOo 

fi953 
.  \jLoo 

AQQ9 

.  Uoao 

9QS9 

.  Zoov 

938R 
.  Loom 

t .  oOg 

A.  8788 
4.5/ 00 

4  8853 

.  UlOU 

.  UldU 

.4020 

4.038 

!l749 

1  7^8 

1755 
.  1  1  oo 

!o526 

0^97 

.0526 

l  q^o 
.  iwou 

f\~l  11 

m  ia 
.  Ul  /o 

.2680 

9fi87 

.  ZUO  I 

.2684 

l!o805 

.0453 

.0455 

!l930 

nnfin 

.  uuou 

.  J.S70U 

1  593 

.  1491 

.2680 

.2690 

.2687 

.  1930 

1938 

1936 

1 .0000 

1 .0075 

1 .0062 

.4244 

.4241 

4236 

!5462 

!ll90 

!ll82 

.1217 

.1221 

.1219 

.9733 

.9797 

.9735 

.4985 

.4854 

.4836 

t . OOuO 

t . UoUU 

±  0950 

1  Qlfi 

.  iyou 

.  ly^ty 

IQd.7 

1.0342 

1.0187 

.9999 

l'.OOOO 

l'.OOOO 

i!oooo 

.4020 

.4030 

.4025 

.6259 

.6201 

!3650 

.3677 

.3672 

.4985 

.4488 

.4465 

.4424 

.4571 

.4565 

.5678 

.5679 

.5672 

4.86§ 

4.8888 

4.8840 

1.0000 

1.0H— 1.02i 

1.011—1 

1.0000 

1  .011—1.021 

1.01  — 1 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliqence  Journal  there  have  been, 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

378.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters. 

379.  Honey. — A  Liveirpool  firm  of  produce  merchants  now  handling  various  types  of 
honey  are  interested  in  forming  a  direct  connection  with  Canadian  shippers  in  a  position  to 
quote  prices  on  60-pound  tins.    Samples  of  all  grades  should  be  submitted  with  first  letter. 
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380.  Sugar. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters. 

3S1.  Canned  Apples. — A  concern  in  The  Hague  desires  to  receive  quotations,  prefer- 
ably c.i.f.,  on  Canadian  sliced  apples  in  gallon  tins  (No.  10). 

382.  Dried  Apples. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  desire  to  act  as  agents  for  exporters. 

383.  Apples  (Fresh  and  Dried). — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters. 

384.  Dry  Salt  Herring. — A  Chinese  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to  make  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

385.  Cod  (Dried)  . — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

386.  Rolled  Oats. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  an  exporter. 

387.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  would  like  to  receive  quotations  from  exporters. 

388.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  acting  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters. 

389.  Flour. — A  Chinese  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  flour.    Samples  and  prices  should  be  sent  to  the  firm  direct. 

390.  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  mill 
in  a  position  to  export. 

391.  Wheat. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  the 
.agency  for  a  Canadian  exporter. 

392.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of  acting  as  agent  for  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

393.  Underwtear. — An  American  firm  in  Shanghai,  wilth  good  connections,  desire  to  be 
brought  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  underwear,  both  cotton  and  imitation 
silk,  of  the  cheaper  quality. 

394.  Canvas  Rubber-soled  Shoes. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  wishes 
to  obtain  agency  of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles. 

395.  Rubber  Products. — Manufacturers'  representatives  in  Uruguay  wish  to  obtain 
agency  for  Canadian  manufacturer. 

396.  Rubber  Hose  Pipe. — A  North  of  England  distributing  house,  who  buy  and  stock 
large  quantities  of  garden,  delivery  and  long-length  hose,  are  open  to  hear  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  in  a  position  to  quote  them  delivered  warehouse  prices. 

397.  Rubber  Hose  Pipe. — An  old-established  firm  of  hardware  merchants  at  Manchester 
are  open  .to  receive  quotations  delivered  warehouse  on  rubber  garden  hose  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

398.  Paper. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of 
Canadian  exporter. 

399.  Newsprint. — Importer  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers. 

400.  Chairs  for  West  Africa. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  West  African  merchants  are  open 
to  receive  illustrated  catalogues  and  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position 
to  offer  chairs  to  compete  against  the  cheap  Austrian  bejntwood  type  now  being  sold  to 
West  Africa  for  native  requirements. 

401.  Chairs  for  West  Africa. — A  West  African  trading  firm  are  interested  in  hearing 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  compete  for  cheap  chairs  for  West  African 
native  requirements.    Illustrated  catalogues  and  cii.  prices  necessary. 

402.  Chairs  for  West  Africa. — A  firm  of  icommission  agents,  with  a  satisfactory  con- 
nection among  West  African  trading  houses  in  England,  are  open  to  consider  the  representa- 
tion of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  compete  against  the  cheap  Austrian  bent- 
wood  type  of  chair  for  native  requirements.  A  number  of  illustrated  catalogues  and  ci.f. 
prices  required. 

403.  Card  Tables. — A  North  of  England  distributing  house  is  open  to  consider  import- 
ing card  tables.   Illustrated  catalogues  and  cii.  Liverpool  quotations  necessary. 

404.  Card  Tables. — A  Liverpool  agent,  selling  to  furnishing  and  departmental  store 
trade,  is  open  to  receive  particulars  and  cii.  Liverpool  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  card  tables. 

405.  Box  Shooks. — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  wishes  to  receiye  c.i.f.  prices  on  box  shooks. 
Specifications  on  file. 

406.  Hemlock. — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  is  desirous  of  obtaining  cii.  prices  on  hem- 
lock, Pacific  merchantable,  30  per  cent  box;  all  merchantable;  and  merchantable,  20  per 
icent  common.    Specifications  on  file. 

407.  Hemlock  (Merchantable,  Seasoned). — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  wilth  wide  con- 
nection in  lumber  trade  is  desirous  of  securing  prices  ci.f.  Buenos  Aires  on  seasoned  mer- 
chantable hemlock  for  the  making  of  boxes.    Specifications  on  file. 

408.  Douglas  Fir. — Swiss  importers  would  be  glad  to  receive  lowest  quotations,  prefer- 
ably ci.f.  Bordeaux,  on  sample  order  of  say  50/100  standards.  Dimensions  2  by  9,  8,  7, 
merchantable  quality,  as  welll  as  in  squares  6  by  6/14  by  14  inches,  20-46  feet  long. 

409.  Douglas  Fir. — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  is  desirous  of  securing  c.i.f.  prices  on 
Douglas  fir,  merchantable,  25  per  cent  common  allowed.    Specifications  on  file. 
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410.  White  Pine. — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  is  desirous  of  securing  ci.f .  prices  on  white 
pine.   Specifications  on  file. 

411.  Spruce. — A  dealer  in  Buenos  Aires  is  desirous  of  obtaining  c.ii.  prices  on  spruce 
merchantable  (firsts).    Specificatiions  on  file. 

412.  Wire  Shorts. — British  firm  in  Shanghai,  large  importers  of  all  kinds  of  building 
materials,  desire  to  make  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  wire  shorts.  Prices  and 
samples  should  be  sent  direct. 

413.  Electrical  Appliances. — Uruguyan  importer  and  representative  wishes  to  receive- 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances. 

414.  Hurricane  Lanterns. — A  distributing  house  in  Liverpool  are  interested  as  buyers^ 
in  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

415.  Hardware. — Importers  in  Uruguay  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  general  hardware. 

416.  Pumps. — Manufacturers' "representative  in  Uruguay  Avishes  to  obtain  agency. 

417.  Tubes. — Uruguyan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  tubing,  galvanized  and  black. 

418.  Garage  Accessories. — A  house  of  long  standing  in  Buenos  Aires  is  interested  in 
representing  Canadian  manufacturer  of  garage  accessories,  such  as  hydraulic  liift  for  auto- 
mobiles, air  compressors  for  inflating  tires,  etc. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 
From  St.  John 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  April  17;  Beaverburn,  April  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  April  22. 

To  Belfast. — Meknore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  16;  Melita,  April  IS;  Duchess  of 
Richmond — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Melita,  April  18;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  April  19;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  April  26 — both  Canadian 
Pacific;  Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  April  25. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19;  Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian 
National,  April  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  April  17;   Montcalm,  April  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast  and  Durlin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  April  17. 

To  Cherbourg. — Metagama,  April  17;   Montcalm,  April  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux. — Grey  County,  County  Line,  April  14. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 

To  Italian  Ports. — Valleluce,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  April  15. 
To  Rotterdam. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  April  18. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  Scandinavian  American  Line,  April  15. 
To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Calgary,  April  15;  Badagry,  April  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 

St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  April 
24;  Peter  Maersk,  Ocean  Dominion,  April  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  April  15;  Newfoundland,  April  23;  Nova  Scotia,. 
May  25— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  London. — Megantic,  April  19;   Nortonian,  May  2 — 'both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  19. 

To  Bordeaux. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  April  27. 

To  Havre. — Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  April  19. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Leader,  April  15;  Canadian  Commander,  April  30 — 
both  Canadian  National  SS.  Line. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  April  1.6;  Silvia,  April  23;  Newfoundland,  Apnil  23 — 
all  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Farnorth,  April  19;  Sambro,  April  27 — both  Farquhar  Line; 
Suzanna,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  April  20. 

To  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  B.C. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  April  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassan,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodney,  Canadian  National, 
April  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  National,  April  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  April  19;  Lady  Hawkins 
May  3;  Lady  Drake,  May  17;  Lady  Nelson,  May  31— all  Canadian  National;  Peter  Maersk, 
Ocean  Dominion,  April  25. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  April  17;  Ottar,  May  1 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Line. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  National,  April  25. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Canadian  Pathfinder,  Canadian  National 
SS.  Line,  April  16. 

From  Quebec 

To  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Atheniia,  May  3 ;  Andania,  May  10 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  10;  Regina,  May  4;  Laurentic, 
May  11— both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  7;  Empress  of  Australia, 
May  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton,  London  and  Havre. — Calgaric,  May  2;  Megantic,  May  16 — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Ascania,  May  3;  Alaimia,  May  10 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  London  and  Havre. — Ascania,  May  3;  Alaunia,  May  10 — both  Cunard. 
To  Southampton,  London  and  Havre. — Cailgaric,  May  2;    Megantic,  May  16 — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Atheiniia,  May  3  ;  Andania,  May  10 — both  Cunard 
Line;  Minnedosa,  May  4:  Melita,  May  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  May  4; 
Laurentic,  May  11 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salactia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  May  4;  Both  well,  Canadian  Pacific, 
May  2. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montclare,  May  2;  Metagama,  May  23 
— boith  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Montrose,  May  15  Mont- 
calm, May  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  May  3;  Beaverdale,  May  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London  and  Hull. — Aviemore,  May  11;  Incemorq,  May  25 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  4;    Manchester  Producer,  May  16 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimglen,  May  3;  Cairnross,  May  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 
To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  18. 
To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  16. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Kentucky,  May  10;  Brynhild,  May  20 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  April  20;  Empress  of  France,  May  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Mhke  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  April  23. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Tokiwa  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  April  27. 

To  Australia. — Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  Apriil/May  (for  Sydney). 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waikawa,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian- Austral- 
asian Line,  May  14. 

To  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Line,  May  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
April  26. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Meissonier,  April  25;  Moerdyk,  May  9; 
Naremta,  May  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  May  4;  Pacific  President,  May  18 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  April  27;  Glamorgan- 
shire, May  25;  Kinderdyk,  June  2 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arkansas,  April  23;  Indiana,  April  30; 
Georgia,  May  14 — all  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
April  30;  Leme,  May  29 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe. — Evanger, 
May  1 ;  Brandanger,  June  1 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — A  steamer,  March/April;  Borgestad,  April/May  (for  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Laurence  Marques) — both  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies. 

To  Port  op  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  first  half  of  May. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N'.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhauj,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  R.   Poussette,  P.O.  Box  2003,  office, 
8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Government  Place 
East,  Calcutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce  and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  N'orth  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool. (Territory  covers  North  of  Eng- 
land, Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands  and 
North  Wales.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DEALING  WITH  UNKNOWN  FIRMS  IN  INDIA:   A  CAUTION 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  21,  1929. — Frequently  Canadian  manufacturers  write  to 
this  office  stating  that  they  have  received  inquiries  from  firms  in  India,  and 
asking  for  information  regarding  their  standing.  At  times  copies  of  letters  are 
enclosed,  which  show  that  commitments  have  been  made  on  these  inquiries,  and 
occasionally  trial  orders  have  been  despatched  on  a  D/A  basis  without  investi- 
gation as  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  consignees.  This  is  a  wrong  course  to 
pursue. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  small  firms  in  India  to  obtain  the  names  of 
manufacturers  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  a 
view  to  applying  for  agencies,  or  for  trial  orders  on  a  time  draft  basis.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  would  do  well  to  treat  these  overtures  with  caution,,  and  in 
no  case  should  goods  be  shipped  without  a  cash  remittance  for  payment  in  full, 
or  a  report  from  a  recognized  bank  or  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner.  As  a  general  rule,  firms  in  the  interior  of  India  are  not  in  a 
position  to  act  as  agents,  and  there  are  many  small  concerns  whose  credit  is 
most  indifferent.  Small  firms  are  keen  to  be  able  to  print  the  names  of  foreign 
firms  on  their  letterheads,  believing  it  gives  them  a  certain  prestige. 

Another  error  that  should  be  avoided  is  that  of  assigning  territory  in  India 
to  agency  firms  who  cannot  cover  it  effectively.    India  is  a  very  large  country 
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and  is  split  up  into  sections  that  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  and  between 
which  there  is  small  interchange  of  business.  It  may  be  that  a  firm  can  very 
well  handle  an  agency  for  one  part  of  India  where  they  would  fail  in  another. 
For  instance,  a  Calcutta  firm  may  be  able  successfully  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  in  Bengal,  Assam,  and  perhaps  as  far  north  as  the  Northwestern 
Frontier,  but  would  be  quite  incapable  of  equal  success  in  Bombay,  Madras, 
Burma,  or  Sind.  The  practice  'of  permitting  commercial  firms  to  assume  an 
agency  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  to  farm  out  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
they  cannot  cover  themselves  to  sub-agents,  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
means  sharing  the  commission  and  consequently  depriving  the  sub-agent  of  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  an  active  canvass  for  orders.  If  a  firm  can  be  successful 
as  sub- agents,  they  will  probably  be  much  more  so  with  a  full  agency,  since  their 
rewards  will  be  greater. 

Canadian  exporters  would  be  well  advised  to  make  no  arrangement  or  com- 
mitments in  India  without  first  consulting  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Calcutta,  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  investigations  and  to  advise  them  in 
their  own  best  interests. 


ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL,  1928 

A.  S.  Bleakxey.  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

IMPORTS 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  23, 1929. — The  year  1928  was  Brazil's  second  best  on 
record  as  regards  imports,  these  reaching  a  total  value  of  £90,656,000  against 
£79,634,000  in  1927.  No  details  are  available  for  the  whole  of  Brazil  but 
returns  of  entries  through  Santos  (for  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo)  for  the  period 
January  to  September  indicate  that  the  improvement  covered  a  wide  range  of 
goods,  and  represented  an  increase  of  12-6  per  cent  on  the  sterling  value  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The  improvement  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  over  the  whole  year  was  approximately  14  per  cent. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  movement  in  the 
principal  articles: — 

Imports  through  Santos  (for  the  State  of  Sao  of  Paulo) 

First  Nine  Months 

1927  1928 

Cotton  goods  '   61,583:322$  75,084:150$ 

Steel  and  iron  manufactures   100,469:400$  88,818:135$ 

Industrial  machinery   13.943:971$  18,284:122$ 

Agricultural  machinery   1,029:806$  2,466:784$ 

Miscellaneous  machinery  and  tools   84.093:484$  108.286:515$ 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc   18,394:470$  26,434:490$ 

Skins  and  hides,  prepared  and  manufactured..  11.758:740$  14,345:754$ 

Jute  and  hemp  yarn   2.205:846$  3,753:635$ 

Jute  and  hemp  (in  raw)   20,684:538$  17,357:917$ 

Coal    27.163:857$  21.900:422$ 

Kerosene   8,256:776*  6.126:680$ 

Codfish   11,346:505$  14,839:437$ 

Flour   29,643:560$  37,581:093$ 

Wheat   79,199:651$  87.319:465$ 

Wines   22.128:270$  23.310:944$ 

Provisions   37,710:085$  51,112:901$ 

Miscellaneous   408,399:871$  969,931:031$ 

One  real  is  written.  Rs.  0$001:  one  milreis  is  written,  Rs.  1$000;  one  conto  of  reis  (one 
thousand  milreis)  is  written  Rs.  1:000$000. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  items  except  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  jute,  coal, 
and  kerosene  showed  increases.  The  improvement  in  industrial  machinery  and 
machinery  and  tools  is  particularly  marked,  and  is  very  encouraging. 
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It  would  appear  that  this  notable  increase  in  imports  is  due  largely  to  the 
beneficial  effect  of  stabilization  of  the  currency  over  the  past  two  years  and 
the  high  prices  ruling  for  coffee  in  1928,  £5  against  £4  3  s.  in  1927. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  were  £97,426, 000  against  an  average  for  the  last  five  years  of 
£95,669,000  and  £87,591 ,000  for  the  previous  five— a  very  good  showing."  Coffee 
accounted  for  £69,701,000  or  71 -J  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  actual  quantity  of 
coffee  exported  fell  off  1,234.000  sacks,  but  the  increased  sterling  return  for 
the  smaller  quantity  represented  £7,012,000.  The  extra  17s.  per  sack  secured 
is  to  be  credited  to  the  coffee  defence  scheme  operating  through  the  Coffee 
Institute  in  the  restriction  of  entries  into  the  ports  and  in  purchasing  and  with- 
holding the  crop  surplus.  The  other  principal  gains  in  exports  were  attribut- 
able principally  to  hides,  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  and  manganese.  The  export 
of  fruit,  largely  advertised  as  a  coming  business,  showed  an  increase  of  only 
£194,000. 

The  total  trade  of  £188,082,000  is  the  greatest  in  the  last  five  years. 

CONDITIONS  IN   TILE  IMPORT  TRADE 

Since  1912  exceptional  conditions  have  ruled  in  Brazil.  The  year  1913  was 
unusual  and  business  was  necessarily  greatly  restricted  during  the  war  period. 
In  1919  Brazil  witnessed  a  boom  year  due  to  accumulated  demand  both  for 
imports  and  export-.  Then  in  1920  came  the  collapse  of  exchange  from  18d. 
to  9d.,  accompanied  by  the  general  post-war  crisis.  From  1922  to  1924  a 
frenzy  of  manufacturing,  extended  credits  and  speculation  was  witnessed,  caused 
by  the  increased  protection  of  dearer  foreign  money  and  followed  by  the 
revolution  in  Sao  Paulo.  This  hitter  disturbance,  taken  with  other  revolu- 
tionary movements  between  1923  and  1925,  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the  country 
£20.000,000.  This  paved  the  way  for  a  further  industrial  crisis  and  a  general 
epidemic  of  business  failures.  'Since  the  beginning  of  1917  Brazil  ha.s  had 
stabilization  of  exchange  under  which  the  milreis  has  been  maintained  with 
minor  fluctuations  just  below  6d. 

The  year  1927  was  a  difficult  one  as  the  country  had  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  new  lower  rate  of  exchange  (the  rate  ruling  immediately  prior  to  this 
measure  being  7jd,  to  8d.),  and  the  new  coffee  defence  machinery  to  handle 
the  extraordinary  large  coffee  drop  of  1927-28  had  to  be  created  and  perfected. 

During  1927  the  public  were  led  to  be  perhaps  unduly  optimistic  in  regard 
to  prospects  for  1928,  as  the  milreis  had  remained  stable  against  many  predic- 
tions to  the  contrary  and  the  coffee  defence  machinery  had  functioned  satis- 
factorily. The  year  1928,  however,  proved  to  be  the  child  of  1927,  and  only 
a  slight  improvement  has  been  admitted  in  business  circles  in  spite  of  the 
expansion  of  trade  reflected  in  import  and  export  statistics.  In  some  respects, 
however,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  closest  approach  to  normal  times  since  1912. 

SAO   PAULO  CONDITIONS 

In  Sao  Paulo  the  feeling  is  more  optimistic  than  in  Rio.  The  annual  report 
of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city  states  that  "  there  is  agree- 
ment that  the  remarkable  stagnation  which  characterized  the  greater  part  of 

1926  and  1927  has  been  left,  behind  Private  reports  are  to  the  effect 

that  the  importing  community  has  been  working  at  a  lair  profit.'' 

83190— it 
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Importers  in  all  trades  interviewed  in  Sao  Paulo  appeared  on  the  whole 
to  be  not  unsatisfied  with  the  actual  state  of  business,  although  there  was  a 
definite  undertone  of  uneasiness  and  the  crisis  in  the  cotton  textile  trade  was 
frequently  referred  to. 

1110  CONDITIONS 

The  tone  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  in  Rio  is  less  optimistic, 
which  is  to  be  expected  as  business  in  Rio  is  more  conservative  and  sensitive 
to  Government  policy  than  in  Sao  Paulo.  This  report  acknowledges  the  encour- 
aging nature  of  the  trade  figures,  but  sums  up  the  situation  very  well  as 
follows:  "The  impartial  observer  might  justifiably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  anxiety  which  is  apparently  obsessing  commerce  does  not  so  much  proceed 
from  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  as  from  the  fear  of  the  collapse  of 
remedial  measures." 

STABILIZATION  OF  CURRENCY 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  currency  stabilization  scheme  and  the  new 
coffee  defence  scheme.  These  are  two  vital  but  highly  controversial  subjects  in 
Brazil,  and  there  is  no  unanimity  except  on  the  points  that  the  stabilization 
scheme  is  artificial  and  cannot  be  indefinitely  maintained  other  than  by  achiev- 
ing a  sound  balance  of  international  payments.  At  present  this  is  dependent 
on  loans,  entries  of  private  capital,  and  the  usual  favourable  balance  of  trade. 
Unfortunately  the  latter  since  stabilization  has  been  small — £0,048,000  in  1927 
and  only  £6,770,000  in  1928 — as  compared  with  average  credit  balances  of 
around  £15,000,000  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

During  the  past  3^ear  owing  to  high  coffee  prices  an  excellent  showing  was 
made  in  sterling  value  of  exports,  but  the  increased  imports  deprived  the 
country  of  the  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  balance  of  trade. 

At  the  time  of  writing  a  critical  situation  has  arisen  in  the  exchange  market 
owing  to  lack  of  cover  for  sterling  commitments  abroad.  This  shortage  of 
cover  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  a  distinct  embarrassment  to  trade. 

COFFEE  DEFENCE 

In  regard  to  coffee  defence,  there  is  no  question  that  at  present  prices  the 
profit  to  the  planter  in  the  new  zones  is  exceedingly  attractive — indeed  so  much 
so  that  it  is  acting  as  an  incentive  to  increased1  planting  on  a  large  scale  not 
only  in  Brazil  but  in  other  countries, 

The  Monitor  Mercantil,  the  Brazilian  Bradstreets,  submits  figures  to  show 
that  on  June  30,  1929,  Sao  Paulo  alone  will  have  a  stock  of  23,500,000  bags, 
which  with  the  export  departures  at  present  permitted  of  800,000  bags  per 
month,  would  take  thirty  months  to  export.  Before  this  stock  can  be  cleared 
out  two  new  crops,  1930  and  1931,  will  have  accumulated.  The  probability  of 
overproduction  is  now  openly  discussed  and  forecasted  in  coffee  circles  by  com- 
petent coffee  men.  The  financing  of  an  increasing  surplus,  with  foreign  loans 
costing  the  Institute  around  8  per  cent,  promises  to  become  an  increasing  burden. 
Sao  Paulo  coffee  is  already  burdened  with  state  and  municipal  carrying  charges 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  its  export  price.  This  report  refers  further  to  the  fact  that 
156  million  new  trees  have  come  into  bearing  in  1929.  Ini  this  connection 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  of  Sao  Paulo's  1,000,000.000  coffee  trees,  400,000,000 
are  in  the  new  zone,  representing  comparatively  new  plantings.  With  a  world 
demand  which  is  fairly  constant  around  22,000,000  sacks,  overproduction  is  the 
danger. 
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HYDROELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  11,  1929. — Compared  with  the  present  water-power 
development  of  Canada  of  5,328,000  h.p.,  the  official  figure  of  600,000  h.p. 
developed  in  Brazil  appears  small.  However,  roughly  65  per  cent  of  the  develop- 
ment is  concentrated  in  an  area  about  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia,  centring  round 
the  cities  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo.  Here  only  is  development  on  a  scale  com- 
parable to  that  of  Canada.  In  Brazil  manufacturing  is  only  now  beginning  to 
show  an  important  growth.  There  are  as  yet  no  industries  comparable  to  the 
Canadian  mining,  electro-chemical  and  paper  industries  which  consume  power 


View  of  the  Power  House  at  Ribeirao  Das  Lages. 

on  a  large  scale.  In  view  of  local  conditions,  the  power  development  in  this 
area  is  phenomenal.  The  growth  in  the  use  of  electric  power  is,  moreover,  rapid 
and  the  available  power  ample. 

For  the  whole  of  the  country,  according  to  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 
Geological  Service  of  Brazil,,  available  power  is  estimated  at  12,879,000  h.p. 
for  minimum  flow  conditions.  Much  of  this  is  unfortunately  located  in 
sparsely  populated  interior  areas  where  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  future  reserve. 
Included  in  the  total  are  the  Sete  Quedas  falls — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
— estimated  at  5,000,000  h.p.  for  minimum  flow;  the  Paulo  Affonso  falls,  esti- 
mated at  460,000  h.p.;  the  Urabupunga  falls  with  447,000  h.p.;  and  the  Iguassu 
falls  with  337,000  h.p. 
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For  practical  purposes  the  only  locations  suitable  for  important  develop- 
ment are  near  the  coast,  where  the  population  is  sufficient  to  supply  a  market 
for  electricity. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  area  is  that  mentioned  above  as  centring  on 
the  cities  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  (including  Santos)  and  the  intermediate 
coivntry,  as  50  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Brazil  is  located  within  500 
miles  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  here  that  the  well-known  Canadian  company — 
Brazilian  Traction,  Light  and  Power  Company — operating  through  their  sub- 
sidiaries, have  concentrated  their  efforts  during  the  last  thirty  years,  giving  a 
light,  power,  tramway,  gas,  and  telephone  service  based  on  Canadian  standards 
— a  singular  contribution  to  the  development  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  and  one  of 
which  Canadians  are  justly  proud. 

In  this  area  there  are  no  natural  waterfalls  at  all  comparable  to  the  famous 
cataracts  already  mentioned,  but  by  skilful  engineering  the  existing  sources 
have  been  rendered  most  effective.  The  topography  of  the  country  is  curious. 
South  of  a  line  forming  the  main  southern  boundary  of  Bahia.,  the  coastal 
mountain  range  or  serra  definitely  orients  itself  parallel  with  the  coast  right 
down  to  Uruguay.  For  this  great  distance  it  forms  a  watershed.  Rising  in  jts 
foothills,  many  small  streams  flow  into  the  sea.  At  Rio  the  serra  lies  about 
seventy  miles  from  the  coast.  Opposite  Sao  Paulo  city,  itself  40  miles  inland, 
the  serra  approaches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Atlantic. 

THE  RIO  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  Rio  area  there  are  two  important  power  developments,  the  first  at 
Lages,  about  50  miles  from  Rio,  Here  a  comparatively  small  river,  the  Ribeirao 
das  Lages,  was  diverted  where  it  flowed  over  the  serra,  dammed,  and  supple- 
mented by  the  waters  of  the  river  Pirahy.  A  tunnel  was  driven  through  rock 
for  a  distance  of  8^  kilometres,  and  the  combined  waters  are  stored  in  a  reser- 
voir containing  about  192.000,000'  cubic  metres  of  water.  The  water  is  shot 
through  flumes  to  the  powerhouse  below  with  a  head  of  310  metres  generating 
75,000  h.p. 

Later,  to  meet  the  increasing  demand,  falls  at  Ilha  dos  Pombos  on  the 
Parahyba  river  were  utilized,  producing  some  60,000  h.p.  As  at  January,  1930. 
this  will  be  increased  to  100,000  h.p.,  with  further  units  to  be  installed.  A 
feature  of  this  development  is  a  system  of  automatic  overflow  gates  weighing 
2,100  tons  each,  so  sensitive  that  a  difference  of  water  level  of  two  centimetres 
is  sufficient  to  operate  them.  These  control  the  frequent  and  violent  freshets 
of  this  river. 

These  two  Rio  developments  are  good  examples  of  opposite  types.  The 
former  utilizes  a  small  flow  at  a  very  considerable  head,  while  the  latter  scien- 
tifically controls  the  heavy  flow  of  the  Parahyba  at  a  small  difference  of  level. 

Within  commercial  distances  of  Rio  the  potential  sources  of  power  for 
future  development  are  for  practical  purposes  unlimited  and  will  be  developed 
to  meet  the  demand  as  required.  The  State  of  Rio  is  thus  assured  for  genera- 
tions to  come  of  adequate  and  efficient  power  service.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
industry  would  indicate  that  these  demands  will  be  considerable. 

SAO  PAULO 

From  a  rough  line  drawn  through  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo,  but  extending  up  in  a  pocket  into  southern  Goyaz,  there  is  another 
watershed,  and  from  this  divide  the  drainage  is  south,  the  principal  river  being 
the  Parana,  which  forms  the  western  border  of  southern  Minas,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Parana,  and  then  flows  through  the  Argentine  to  the  Plate. 

The  river  Tiete  is  the  principal  tributary  o>f  the  Parana,  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo.    Its  source  is  in  the  serras  northeast  of  Sao  Paulo  city.    It  flows 
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southeast,  circles  behind  Sao  Paulo  city,  and  then  flows  northwest  to  join  the 
Parana  at  the  state  boundary. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1925  the  limited  waters  of  the  Tiete  and  Sorocaba  rivers 
(a  tributary  of  the  Tiete)  were  alone  utilized  in  the  Sao  Paulo  area.  At  the 
Paranahyba  plant  only  19  metres  head  is  used  developing  25,000  h.p.,  while  at 
Sorocaba  77,000  h.p.  are  developed  with  206  metres  head  and  with  a  reservoir 
of  some  230,000.000  cubic  metres  storage  available  for  seasonal  regulation. 

During  1924  and  1925  a  severe  drought  was  experienced,  causing  a  short- 
age of  power.  As  an  emergency  measure,  and  within  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
the  Rasgao  plant,  developing  32,000  h.p.,  was  constructed  on  the  Tiete  river,, 
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General  View  of  the  Power  House  at  Ilha  Dos  Pombos. 


43  kilometres  below  Sao  Paulo,  by  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway,  Light  and  Power 
Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Brazilian  Traction,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
development  in  this  part  of  the  State. 


THE  NEW  SEER  A  DEVELOPMENT 

Another  measure  more  ambitious  in  scope  and  interesting  in  principle,  and 
which  ranks  as  a  large-scale  development  involving  the  reversing  of  the  course 
of  rivers,  raising  their  level  in  large  storage  reservoirs,  and  then  pouring  them 
over  the  serra  for  a  drop  of  over  2.400  feet.    This  scheme  was  assisted  by  the 
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existence  of  the  Santo  Amaro  reservoir  and  dam  between  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo 
city,  which  was  constructed  in  1907  on  the  Guarapiranga  river,  a  tributary  of 
the  Pinheiros,  which  in  turn  flowed  into  the  Tiete.  This  reservoir,  with  a  reserve 
capacity  of  approximately  192.000,000  cubic  metres  of  water,  served  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  the  Tiete. 

By  damming  the  Rio  Grande  river,  which  drained  a  large  area  between 
the  serra  and  SjIo  Paulo  in  a  direct  line  with  Santos,  a  second  huge  reservoir 
was  formed  several  times  the  size  of  the  Santo  Amaro  lake.  This  river,  which 
also  drained  eventually  into  the  Tiete  about  eight  kilometres  from  its  junction 
with  the  Pinheiros,  was  blocked  up  and  its  level  raised  to  a  point  where  iti 
reversed  and  flowed  over  the  watershed  which  parallels  the  serra  a  few  miles 
back.  It  is  now  fed  into  the  reservoir  das  Pedras  at  the  top  of  the  serra,  the 
final  step  before  it  is  shot  down  the  penstock  to  the  new  Cubatao  power  house 
2,400  feet  below. 

This  Rio  Grande  reservoir  when  completed  will  have  an  area  of  120  square 
kilometres  and  a  storage  capacity  of  1,040,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  and 
will  also  serve  to  store  the  surplus  waters  from  the  Santo  Amaro  lake.  Air 
interesting  part  of  the  new  project  is  a  battery  of  five  large  pumps  at  the  Rio 
Grande  dams.  These  pumps  will  elevate  the  waters  of  the  Tiete  only  25  metres 
to  the  level  of  the  Rio  Grande  reservoir,  where  it  can  be  fed  eventually  over 
the  serra  for  a  drop  more  than  twenty-eight  times  as  great.  This  pumping  can 
be  done  when  the  load  is  low  without  power  expense.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
large  area  of  reservoirs  is  accentuated  by  the  havy  rainfall  at  the  top  of  the 
serra,  averaging  about  15  inches  per  month. 

THE  NEW  CUBATAO  POWEH  STATION 

When  the  serra  do  Cubatao  system  is  completed  the  increase  in  the  reserve 
storage  will  be  more  than  thirty  times  that  of  192o. 

All  this  storage  will  actuate  the  Cubatao  power  house,  which  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  serra  15  kilometres  from  Santos.  Its  present  maximum  capa- 
city is  96,000  h.p.  The  capacity  of  this  power  house  can,  however.,  be  increased 
to  over  500,000  h.p.  when  occasion  warrants  and  the  work  on  the  reservoirs  is 
completed,  by  adding  penstocks  and  extending  the  present  power  house. 
Arrangements  indeed  are  already  being  made  to  install  another  pipe  line  and  a 
third  generating  unit  of  60,000  h.p. 

The  four  plants  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Company  are  interconnected.  Eventually 
they  will  be  linked  up  with  the  Rio  power  system. 

OTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

Apart  from  the  centralized  and  consolidated  development  at  Rio  and  Sao 
Paulo,  accounting  at  present  for  380,000  h.p.  of  Brazil's  estimated  total  of 
600,000  h.p.,  there  are  many  smaller  developments  scattered  along  the  coastal 
towns  and  cities  of  Brazil.  Many  of  these  are  being  acquired  by  the  Emprezas 
Electricas  Brasileiras,  organized  two  years  ago.  This  company  is  controlled 
by  the  Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  of  New  York  through  the  American 
and  Foreign  Power  Company  and  the  South  American  Power  Company.  This 
company  has  acquired  recently  the  light  and  power  services  of  Curityba,  capital 
of  the  State  of  Parana  (10,000  h.p.),  a  group  of  towns  in  the  Ribeirao  Preto 
district  in  the  extreme  northwest  section  of  Sao  Paulo  with  a  development  of 
about  10,000  h.p.;  at  Nictheroy  across  the  bay  from  Rio;  at  Victoria,  capital 
of  Espirito  Santo;  and  at  Bahia  and  Pernambuco.  These  developments  are, 
of  course,  widely  separated  individual  units.  This  company  is  still  actively 
negotiating  for  further  purchases. 
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POWER  DEVELOPMENT  STIMULATES  MANUFACTURING 

In  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  most  progressive  in  Brazil,  the  development 
of  water  powers  has  been  particularly  rapid,  150  towns  now  being  served.  With 
a  population  estimated  at  6,000.;000,  a  temperate  climate,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant coffee-growing  industry  in  the  world,  the  focal  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is  now 
the  most  highly  industrialized  area  in  South  America.  The  growth  of  this 
industry  is  directly  traceable  to  hydro-electric  development.  The  steps  being 
taken  to  increase  the  available  power  supply  forecast  a  speeding  up  of  manu- 
facturing in  this  state.  This  development  is  of  interest  to  all  Canadian  manu- 
facturers already  exporting  or  considering  exports  to  this  market. 

In  a  later  report  on  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in  Brazil  the  growth  of 
industry  will  be  traced  and  the  tendency  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  open 
branch  factories  in  Brazil  analyzed. 


REVIEW   OF   TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   GERMANY  IN  1928 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Import  Trade 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imports  by  Germany  for  1928  was  14,045.427 
reichsmarks,  of  which  more  than  half  consisted  of  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured products. 

The  United  States  was  by  far  the  largest  supplier:  the  following  list  shows 
the  chief  sources  of  supply: — 

Imports  by  Germany,  1928 


Source  of  Supply  JReichsmarks 

United  States   2,026,632 

Argentine   933,923 

Great  Britain   893,165 

Holland   710,289 

British  India   707,756 

France   577,389 

Czechoslovakia   537,576 

Italy   466,380 

Belgium   400,341 

Dutch  East  Indies   388,157 

Russia   379,295 

Canada   375,279 


IMPORTS  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

Although  the  1928  returns  for  the  importation  of  food  products  show  a 
decrease  in  value  from  4,328,125  reichsmarks  to  4,195.558  reichsmarks  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  it  is  these  items  which  are  of  most  interest  to; 
Canada, 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  quantities  of  principal  food  products 
imported  into  Germany  during  the  past  two  years,  together  with  some  corre- 
sponding figures  for  1913  by  way  of  comparison: — 

German  Food  Imports 


1913             1927  1928 
In  Metric  Tons 

Wheat                                                           2,546,000       2,612,100  2,472.900 

Wheat  flour                                                       17,900           59,500  38.500 

Rye                                                               352,500         787,900  338,700 

Rye  flour                                                          1,000            2,800  600 
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German  Food  Imports — Concluded 


1913  1927  1928 
In  Metric  Tons 

Beef   30,300  150,000  103,800 

Pork   21,100           31,800  17.000 

Bacon   1,600             5,300  3,700 

Other  meats   14,200             4,600  4,500 

Canned  meats                                                                          6,000  4,400 

Lard   107,400           96,700  87,500 

Butter   54.200  108,300  126.600 

Cheese   26.300           72,000  61,500 

Canned  fish                                                                              9,300  11,400 

Eggs   166,800  162,700  178.800 

Fresh  milk   77,200           31,900  24,700 

Canned  milk                                                                            800  400 

Honey                                                                                      7,800  9,400 

Dried  fruits                                                                           43,000  65,700 

Fresh  apples     171,800  212,900 


Due  to  the  favourable  German  crops,  a  decided  decrease  is  noted  in  last 
year's  importations  of  bread  grains,  while  substantial  increases  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  butter,  eggs,  honey,  dried  fruits,  and  fresh  apples. 


IMPORTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 


The  German  live  stock  industry  is  dependent  upon  large  importations  of 
feeding  stuffs,  but  a  substantial  decrease  is  noted  in  the  1928  returns,  particu- 
larly for  corn.  The  following  table  compares  the  imports  of  the  leading  feeding 
stuffs  for  the  past  two  years  and  1913:  — 


1913  1927  1928 
In  Metric  Tons 

Barley                                                           3,248,200  2,000.300  1.929.500 

Oats                                                                505,000  285,700  157,700 

Corn                                                                918,700  2.104.900  1,284,500 

Mill  offals,  bran                                            1,414,300  605.200  587,129 

Rice  offals                                                       206,500  108,500  100.421 

Oil  cakes                                                         828,500  558.400  546,622 

Fish  meal     113.500  94,208 


IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 


The  continued  activity  of  German  trade  and  industry  during  the  past  year 
led  to  a  further  increase  in  importations  of  raw  materials.  The  total  imports 
of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  were  valued  at  7.246,484,000 
reichsmarks  as  compared  with  7,148,956,000  reichsmarks  in  1927  and  4,947,- 
734,000  reichsmarks  in  1926. 

With  the  exception  of  a  decrease  in  the  importation  of  iron  ore  from 
17,408,900  metric  tons  in  1927  to  13,794.500  metric  tons  in  1928,  increases  are 
mostly  noted.  The  following  table  compares  the  total  import-  of  Germany  for 
the  last  three  years  of  those  minerals  and  metals  of  interest  to  Canada:  — 

1926  1927  1928 

In  Metric  Tons 

Asbestos   9,000  15,900  17.700 

Nickel  ore   3,000  2,500  2.300 

Copper  ore   142,400  258,900  364,300 

Copper,  raw   146,600  230,800  296,400 

Zinc,  raw   100,100  146,600  144,100 

Lead,  raw   93,300  156,900  148.500 

Aluminium,  raw   5,500  12,800  14,800 

Graphite   15.900  26,200  26.900 

Mica,  raw   700  1,000  1,000 

Feldspar   35,000  45,300  42,500 

Talc   14,400  20,700  23,500 

Magnesite   47,500  58,700  60,400 

Molybdenum  and  other  miscellaneous  ores   .  .  2,500  3,000  4  800 
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IMPORTS  OF  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  total  value  of  finished  goods  imported  into  Germany  during  1928  was 
2,458,129,000  reichsmarks,  which,  although  a  decrease  from  2,466,575,000  reichs- 
marks for  1927,  is  still  almost  double  the  figure  for  1926,  when  the  value  of 
imported  manufactured  goods  was  1,362,967,000  reichsmarks. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  1928  manufactured  imports  was  various  kinds 
of  yarn  accounting  for  a  value  of  536,412,000  reichsmarks.  A  total  of  17,,819 
passenger  motor  cars  of  a  value  of  $16,777,857  was  imported  in  1928  as  com- 
pared with  11,383  cars  in  the  previous  year.  The  United  States  supplied  12,393 
cars;  Italy,  2,011;  Austria,  1,716;  and  France,  839.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  motor  cycles  from  6,189  in  1927  to  9,512  in  1928  were  imported,  of  which 
Great  Britain  supplied  6,046  and  the  United  States  1,902.  The  import  of  motor 
trucks  decreased  from  620  in  1927  to  220  in  1928,  of  which  94  came  from  the 
United  States  and  37  from  Austria. 

In  1928  the  total  number  of  imported  motor  vehicle  tire  casings  decreased 
to  316,626  valued  at  $4,654,762  as  compared  with  a  total  of  352,293  in  1927,  and 
the  import  of  inner  tubes  for  motor  vehicle  tires  decreased  to  197,713  valued  at 
$505,000  as  compared  with  a  total  number  of  218,724  in  1927.  In  1928  the. 
United  States  supplied  148,421  tire  casings  and  72,523  inner  tubes;  Belgium, 
81,209  casings  and  59,812  inner  tubes;  Italy,  44,284  casings;  France,,  19,382 
casings  and  40,688  inner  tubes;  and  Great  Britain,  16,384  casings. 

Last  year  5,724  harvesting  machines  were  imported  into  Germany  valued 
at  $905,476  as  compared  with  3,366  machines  in  1927.  The  total  weight  of  these 
machines  in  1928  was  3,931  tons;  of  this  weight  Canada  supplied  2,517  tons  and 
the  United  States  944  tons.  Tractors  and  ploughs  to  the  number  of  2,596  were 
imported  in  1928,  of  which  3,115  came  from  the  United  States.  A  total  of  10,694 
sowing  machines,  hay  presses,  choppers,  mowers,  and  miscellaneous  agricultural 
machines  were  imported  as  compared  with  7,151  in  1927.  The  total  weight  of 
these  machines  was  1,747  tons:  Czechoslovakia.  657  tons;  Great  Britain,  628; 
Sweden,  509;  and  the  United  States,  166  tons. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  German  trade  returns  for  1928  give  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
from  Canada  at  375,279,000  reichsmarks  ($89,352,143)  as  compared  with 
385,900,000  reichsmarks  ($91,880,950)  in  1927.  This  decrease  is  no  more  than 
Canada's  proportionate  share  of  the  total  decrease  in  Germany's  1928  importa- 
tions. The  following  table  shows  in  quantities  the  chief  commodities  of  import 
from  Canada  during  1928,  as  given  in  the  German  trade  statistics: — 


Metric  Tons 


Total   1,551,713 

Wheat   1.067,107 

Barley   239,393 

Rye   133,311 

Oats   34,058 

Wheat  flour   10,528 

Asbestos   9,920 

Zinc,  raw  and  waste   8,298 

Chemical  pulp   6,777 

Bran   6,636 

Copper,  raw  and  waste  .  .    .  .  6,566 

Building  timber   5,731 

Corn   3.967 

Agricultural  machinery   .  .    . .  2,849 

Lead,  raw  and  waste   2,473 

Zinc  ores   1,235 

Miscellaneous  ores   1,103 

Intestines,  stomachs,  etc   626 

Buttermilk   531 

Nickel,  raw  and  waste   459 

Honey   390 

>J  on-oily  seeds   354 

Fish    and    fish  preparations 

(including  eels — 155  tons)  . .  342 


Metric  Tons 


White  clover  seeds   290 

Lard   276 

Cheese   227 

Meat,  bacon,  sausages   225 

Fruit   (including  dried  apples — 130 

tons)   194 

Oil  cakes   170 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair  .  .    .  .  145 

Aluminium,  raw  and  waste   113 

Paints  and  varnishes   83 

Iron,  raw  and  waste   53 

Oil  fruits  and  oil  seed   52 

Tin,  raw  and  waste   47 

Caoutchouc  goods   32 

Tools  and  agricultural  implements.  .  30 

Paper  and  paper  goods   27 

Copper  ores   26 

Furs,  raw   15 

Tanning  wood  and  bark   15 

Hides  and  skins   12 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  balata   .  .  12 

Feathers  and  bristles   6 

Tool  machinery   6 
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Compared  with  1927,  considerable  increases  are  noted  in  the  imports  from 
Canada  of  wheat,  oats,  asbestos,  zinc,  chemical  pulp,  bran,  timber,  corn,,  agri- 
cultural machinery,  lead,  miscellaneous  ores,  buttermilk.,  honey,  white  clover 
seeds,  and  raw  furs. 

The  principal  decreases  were  in  barley,  rye,  wheat  flour,  intestines,  nickel, 
lard,  cheese,,  oilcakes,  and  iron. 

In  the  case  of  the  main  items  of  Canadian  export  to  this  country,  the  German 
returns  furnish  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of  the  volume  of  trade,  but  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Canadian  products  shipped  via  United  States  ports  is  credited  as 
imports  from  the  latter  country. 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  are  a  less  reliable  indication  of  the  volume 
of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany,  for  the  reason  that  products  shipped  to  Ham- 
burg and  re-exported  to  such  countries  as  Czechoslovakia  are  usually  credited 
as  exports  to  Germany.  For  example,  the  bulk  of  the  flour  given  as  exported 
to  Germany  is  eventually  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia.  At  the  same  time  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  goods  shown  in  the  Canadian  statistics  as  exported 
to  the  Netherlands  and  part  of  those  shown  as  shipped  to  Belgium  are  con- 
sumed in  Germany,  owing  to  the  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  giving  access 
to  a  large  section  of  Germany. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 


From  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  the  exports  to  Germany  for  1928  showed 
an  increase  of  $5,442,339.  The  following  table  indicates  the  development  of 
Canadian-German  trade,  as  shown  by  the  Canadian  figures  during  the  past  four 
years: — 

1925  1926  1927  1928 

Imports  from  Germany  ....  $  9,034,679  $14,001,614  $16,802,712  $19,886,634 
Exports  to  Germany   31,077,476        30,706,040        40,183,235  45,625,574 


According  to  the  Canadian  trade  statistics  for  1928,  Germany  ranked  as 
the  fourth  largest  market  for  Canadian  products.  The  importance  of  the  Ger- 
man market  to  the  export  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  seen  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  total  value  of  Canadian  goods  exported  to  the  five  chief  markets 
last  year: — 

United  States   $492,532,507 

United  Kingdom   451,145,371 

Netherlands   48,430,287 

Germany   45,625,574 

Japan   38,674,592 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


The  direct  exports  from  Canada  to  the  other  countries  included  in  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  were  not  very 
large,  during  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  Scandinavia.  Apart 
from  Germany,  these  countries  and  Soviet  Russia  are  the  only  ones  which  import 
direct  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  of  Canadian  products.  The  other  countries 
such  as  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland  consume  important  quantities  of 
Canadian  goods,  but  these  are  usually  consigned  in  the  first  instance  to  Ham- 
burg, and  for  this  reason  appear  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  as  exports  to 
Germany. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  direct  exports  from  Canada  in 
1928  to  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe  (except  Germany)  covered  by  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg: — 
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Norway   $  6,798,359 

Denmark   5,331,446 

Sweden   5,115,627 

Finland   2,300,346 

Soviet  Russia   2,266,765 

Czechoslovakia   1,851,097 

Austria   347,242 

Poland  and  Danzig   256,567 

Esthonia   137,788 

Latvia   34,315 


$24,439,552 

This  total  value  is  $268,306  greater  than  for  the  previous  year,  which, 
together  with  the  increased  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  of  $5,442,339, 
gives  an  amount  of  $5,710,645,  which  represents  the  total  increase  in  value  of 
Canadian  exports  to  the  territory  covered  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Hamburg. 

The  largest  individual  increase  was  in  the  case  of  Sweden  with  over 
$1,000,000,  while  Finland's  increased  consumption  of  Canadian  goods  amounted 
to  over  $700,000.  Czechoslovakia,  Norway,  and  Austria  also  showed  gains; 
Denmark,  Soviet  Russia,  Poland  and  Danzig,  Esthonia  and  Latvia,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  decreases.  Lithuania  does  not  appear  in  the  Canadian  trade 
returns  as  having  received  any  Canadian  goods  during  1928,  as  compared  with 
an  import  valued  at  $2,827  for  the  previous  year. 

TOBACCO  MARKET  IN  GERMANY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  March  7,  1929.— Although  Germany  imported  in  1927  over  121,000 
short  tonis  of  raw  tobacco  valued  at  nearly  $61,000,000,  it  would  be  difficult  in 
respect  to  both  price  and  type  to  find  a  market  there  for  Canadian  tobacco. 
The  developed  taste  in  Germany  calls  for  types  which  are  not  generally  pro- 
duced in  Canada.  However,  an  opportunity  might  arise  for  Canadian  Burley 
and  flue- cured  tobaccos  to  be  utilized  in  the  manufacturing  of  pipe  tobacco  if 
prices  were  competitive,  and  interested  Canadian  exporters  should  send  small 
consignments  of  their  various  types  available  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office  at  Hamburg,  as  qualities  can  only  be  estimated  and  prices 
fixed  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  bales. 

Germany  obtains  the  bulk  of  her  raw  tobacco  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Greece,  Brazil,  Turkey,  the  United  States,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
order  named.  Generally  speaking,  the  essential  requirements  in  all  tobaccos  for 
the  German  market  are  that  they  be  light,  bright,  and  mild.  Moist  sweetened 
tobaccos  have  no  demand.  Germany  grows  about  10  per  cent  of  her  domestic 
tobacco  needs,  chiefly  for  low-grade  cigars  and  cheap  pipe  tobaccos.  In  1925 
there  were  14,729  tobacco  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country,  most  of 
them  small,  of  which  270  were  engaged  in  making  cigarettes. 

The  production  of  cigarettes  has  increased  from  12.412,000,000  in  1913  to 
29,113,000,000  in  1926,  while  for  cigars  a  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  same 
period  from  8,000,000,000  to  6,086,000,000.  Similarly  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption for  cigarettes  increased  from  195  to  460,  while  that  for  cigars  decreased 
from  119  to  96.  The  average  consumption  of  all  tobacco  for  the  period  1923-26 
was  about  3-7  pounds.  Most  tobaccos  are  bought  after  arrival  and  inspection, 
very  few  being  sold  on  an  f.a.q.  basis.  Methods  of  payment  are  usually  cash 
or  six  to  nine  months  terms.  Manufacturers  are  given  credit  up  to  nine  months. 
The  ports  of  entry  are  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  for  the  Cologne  and  Rhine 
Valley  regions,  and  Hamburg  and  Bremen  for  the  rest  of  Germany.  No  special 
packing  requirements  are  demanded.  The  duty  on  raw  tobaccos  is  R.M.  80 
($19.05)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds) . 
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ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS   IN   NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  2,  1929. — Further  signs  of  improvement  have  been  evident 
during  the  past  month  in  certain  of  the  major  industries  of  the  North  of  England. 
The  coal  market  position,  as  it  affects  Northumberland  and  Durham,  has  been 
exceptionally  strong.  While  the  prolonged  frost  recently  experienced,  which 
upset  transportation  facilities  on  the  Continent,  undoubtedly  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  trade,  coal  shipments  from  East  Coast  ports  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase  for  some  time.  From  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  exports  and  bunker 
shipments  during  the  last  nine  months  of  1927,  East  Coast  ports  shipped  nearly 
52  per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  The  aggregate  production  con- 
tinues to  rise  steadily,  and  most  of  the  collieries  appear  assured  of  work  during 
the  next  few  months.  The  combination  of  ten  companies  in  the  Lancashire  coal 
trade  was  reported  during  the  month.  The  new  company  will  have  a  nominal 
capital  of  £7,000,i000.  The  improvement  in  the  coal  trade  is  reflected  in  other 
industrial  areas,  particularly  in  those  branches  of  the  engineering  trades  supply- 
ing collieries. 

The  wool  textile  industry  in  the  West  Riding  is  benefiting  from  the  recent 
decline  in  raw  wool  values,  as  Continental  firms  bought  heavily  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  when  prices  at  the  auctions  were  at  their  peak.  The  worsted  section 
is  in  the  better  position,  but  conditions  in  the  industry  as  a  whole  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  largely  due  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
Safeguarding  inquiry  and  the  disturbing  influence  on  trade  of  the  forthcoming 
General  Election. 

As  against  a  decline  in  raw  wool  values,  the  price  of  raw  cotton  has  advanced 
during  the  month  and  this  has  adversely  affected  the  branch  of  the  trade  using 
American  cotton.  This  branch  proposes  to  follow  the  example  of  the  fine  section 
set  in  February,  in  curtailing  production,  as  buyers  show  no  tendency  to  follow 
the  market.  Inquiry  from  both  India  and  China  has  been  disappointing  to  the 
trade  here. 

The  engineering  trades  in  the  North,  particularly  the  electrical  section,  have 
been  fairly  active.  The  Central  Electricity  Branch  has  placed  orders  amounting 
to  £3,000,000,  and  the  Chairman  recently  stated  that  contracts  for  a  further 
£3,000,000  would  be  placed  in  the  current  year;  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  firms 
in  this  country. 

Textile  machinery  firms  in  Lancashire  are  busy  at  present  on  orders  from 
Japan,  where  new  mills  are  being  erected  to  meet  the  situation  created  when 
night  work  is  abolished  at  the  end  of  June. 

It  is  expected  that  a  start  will  be  made  shortly  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Liverpool-Manchester  highway.  The  road  will  cost  around  £3,000,000  and 
will  be  twenty-five  miles  long.  Plans  call  for  a  road  120  feet  wide,  with  a  central 
carriageway  of  40  feet,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  10-foot  grass  margin.  Two 
side  roads  will  be  provided  for  slow  traffic  and  also  two  10-foot  footpaths. 

Demand  for  iron  and  steel  on  the  North-East  Coast  is  expanding  rapidly, 
due  to  the  decreasing  competition  from  the  Continent,  where  costs  of  production 
are  advancing.  Inquiries  are  reported  from  a  wide  area,  and  present  prospects 
indicate  further  developments  in  the  near  future.  Sheffield  steel  makers  are  also 
increasing  production  with  the  improved  market,  particularly  for  crude  basic 
steels,  motor  steels  and  special  forgings. 

The  lace  industry  in  the  Nottingham  area  is  active.  Articles  in  process 
of  production  for  the  coming  year  are  of  a  more  novel  character,  as  manu- 
facturers are  getting  away  from  the  more  or  less  well-known  conventional 
designs.  It  is  stated  that  sales  in  the  home  market  have  increased  by  23,  90  and 
125  per  cent  respectively  in  the  past  three  years. 
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MARKET  FOR  ANIMAL  HAIR  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  30,  1929. — Imported  hair  of  various  kinds  is  used  in  this 
country  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  considerable  re- 
export trade  to  the  Continent.  The  cheaper  qualities  could  not  be  shipped 
profitably  from  Canada,  but  an  extensive  market  exists  for  the  better  grades 
for  spinning  and  other  purposes. 

HORSE  HAIR 

Horse  hair  was  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1927  to  the  value  of 
£364,225.  The  most  important  sources  of  supply  were  the  Argentine  (£120,853), 
United  States  (£69.907),  and  China  (£40,271).  ^Imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  £16,242,  as  compared  with  £3,189  in  1926  and  £218  in  1923. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  tail  and  mane  hair:  the  hair  must  be  graded 
according  to  length  and  colour.  As  to  length,  the  customary  grading  used  here 
is  (1)  under  12  inches — these  are  generally  assorted  lots  and  bring  low  prices; 
(2)  12  to  18  inches  "medium";  (3)  18  inches  and  over.  Shipments  are  made 
in  bales,  pressed,  preferably  with  different  colours  packed  separately— as  black., 
white,  and  assorted.  If  this  is  not  done,  percentage  of  each  colour  should  be 
stated. 

cow  HAIR 

The  cow  hair  imported  is  practically  all  tail  hair,  the  body  hair  used  being 
of  English  origin.  On  account  of  the  low  prices  obtaining  here  for  body  hair,  the 
cost  of  transportation  alone  would  make  it  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible, 
for  imported  hair  of  this  type  to  compete. 

Imports  of  this  class  of  hair  (ox,  cow,  and  elk)  in  1927  amounted  to  £118,057, 
Germany  supplying  to  the  value  of  £50,415  and  the  United  States  £18),893. 
The  tail  hair  is  graded  according  to  length  and  colour,  washed  and  shipped, 
pressed  in  bales. 

HOG  HAIR 

Hog  hair  is  imported  in  large  quantities,  principally  from  the  United  States. 
Hair  from  spring-killed  hogs  brings  the  highest  prices,  followed  by  winter  and 
summer  hair  in  order;  the  latter  is  usually  short  and  brittle.  As  the  longer  hair 
is  preferred,  it  is  better  not  to  include  foot  and  belly  hair  in  shipments.  Exporters 
should  state  the  approximate  percentage  of  white  hair  to  be  included  in  ship- 
ments. In  addition,  the  approximate  lengths  should  be  given,  and  the  hair 
should  be  clean,  dry,  and  free  from  skin.  Shipments  are  usually  made  in  press- 
packed  bales,  although  occasionally  hair  reaches  this  market  in  barrels. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  is  in  touch  with  one  or  two  importing  firms  in 
the  North  of  England  and  would  be  glad  to  approach  them  for  Canadian 
exporters  if  the  latter  would  forward  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices.  Attention  is 
directed  to  Trade  Inquiries  published  in  this  issue  on  page  629,  particular-  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  TRADE  POSITION 

Owing  mainly  to  an  improved  demand  for  salt  codfish  from  Latin  and 
Mediterranean  markets  since  the  autumn  of  1927,  Newfoundland  returned  to 
comparative  prosperity  in  1928,  after  two  years  of  depression.  Improved  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  fishing  population  and  record  employment  in  the  mines 
and  newsprint  mills  were  reflected  in  excellent  holiday  business  in  St.  John's 
and  outports;  while  a  late  winter  and  active  road  and  railway  construction 
contributed  further  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  local  income. 
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IMPORT   TRADE    OF   BRITISH  HONDURAS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

RAW   OR  SEMI- MANUFACTURED  MATERIALS 

Imports  under  the  above  heading  for  the  year  1925  were  valued  at  $768,702, 
the  principal  items  being  as  follows:  chicle  gum,  $421,535;  gasoline,  $100,279; 
kerosene,  $67,189;  mahogany ,  $68,840;  lumber,  $55,652. 

The  imports  of  chicle  and  mahogany  represents  receipts  from  Mexico  and 
Guatemala,  which  are  merely  reshipped  at  Belize  and  appear  in  the  trade  returns 
as  part  of  the  exports.  Gasoline  and  kerosene  are  received  from  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  a  well-known  Mexican  petroleum  company  of  British  origin 
has  effective  representation  in  British  Honduras. 

Lumber  comes  partly  from  the  Southern  States,  owing  to  facilities  of  ship- 
ment from  New  Orleans,  but  small  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Canada. 
It  is  possible  that  Douglas  fir  would  command  a  ready  sale  if  its  good  qualities 
were  better  known.  In  general,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  receipts  are 
1,000,000  feet  board  measure  a  year,  purchased  in  single  lots  which  vary  in  size 
from  50,000  to  100,000  feet;  there  are,  however,  difficulties  of  transport  to  over- 
come, as  it  is  claimed  that  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast  would  have  to  be 
transhipped  at  either  Jamaica  or  the  Bermudas.  The  sizes  of  lumber  most  in 
demand  are:  square  timber  from  2  by  2  to  8  by  8;  boards,  1  by  3  up  to  1  by  12; 
flooring,  l\  by  6;  double-dressed  ceiling,  1  by  6;  rustic,  1  by  6  and  1  by  8; 
"  rabbit"  boards,  1  by  10;    weather  boarding,  J  by  6 — all  in  inches. 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

The  value  of  the  manufactured  articles  imported  into  British  Honduras 
in  1925  was  $2,071,768.  the  following  being  the  principal  items:  — 


Cotton  and  silk  piece  goods  . .  $336,721 

Wearing  apparel   163,335 

Boots  and  shoes   147,429 

Tractors  and  parts   145,500 

Haberdashery  and  millinery..  137,119 

Hardware   99,873 

Machinery   99,317 

Medicines   76,866 

Soap   71,577 

Hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  .  .  .  .  50,197  • 

Perfumery   36,136 

Mahogany  trucks  and  parts.  .  38,741 


Paints  and  varnishes   $  32,312 

Arms  and  ammunition   .  .    .  .  32,150 

Implements  and  tools   31,127 

Rolling  stock   30,703 

Cordage,  rope  and  twine..   ..  29,193 

Automobiles   29,241 

Woollens   28,818 

Stationery   23,032 

Paper   22.081 

Bags  and  sacks   20,349 

Iron  roofing,  etc   20,326 

Sundry   369,625 


Cotton  and  Silk  Piece  Goods. — The  imports  are  surprisingly  large  in  view 
of  the  small  population,  and  the  quality  in  demand  is  much  higher,  in  many 
cases,  than  might  be  expected.  The  following  information  is  abstracted  from  a 
report  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1135  (October  31,  1925):— 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  mercerized  cotton — mostly  striped — in  pieces  36  inches  wide 
and  50  to  60  yards  long,  and  sold  at  about  Is.  6d.  first  cost.  Coloured  casement  (locally 
called  Indian  Head)  in  36-inch  widths  costs  about  8id.  per  yard.  Ripplette  or  crinkle  crepe 
is  bought  at  17  cents  per  yard  first  cost.  Flannelette  in  all  colours  is  a  good  seller  at  a 
price  of  12^  cents  per  yard  for  29-inch  width  and  17  cents  for  36-inoh.  White  cotton  and 
flannelette  blankets  with  coloured  borders,  size  66  by  80  inches,  weighing  34  pounds  to  the 
pair  and  costing  about  $2  per  pair  first  cost,  sell  well.  There  are  no  linen  half  towels  to  be 
seen,  but  plenty  of  baith  towels  from  18  by  2S  inches  up  to  36  by  72  inches  are  sold.  There 
is  a  trade  for  cotton  sheeting,  bleached  and  unbleached,  twilled  and  plain,  72-  and  90-inch 
widths,  costing  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard  in  England.  There  is  a  fair  trade  in  Light  tweeds 
and  homespuns,  light  in  colour  and  not  heavier  than  from  6  to  10  ounces.  Ticking  for  mat- 
tresses, about  60  inches  wide,  is  in  demand  as  is  hammock  clloth  72  inches  wide.  There  is 
a  very  good  sale  for  brown  cotton  to  be  made  into  cheap  undeixilothing,  which  costs  about 
S  to  11  cents  per  yard.    The  silk  ribbon  trade  is  a  good  one. 
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Weanng  Apparel. — The  report  previously  mentioned  (October  17,  1925) 
says:— 

There  is  a  fair  sale  for  laddies'  knit  vests,  some  of  which  are  imported  from  the  Dominion. 
For  men,  a  short-sleeved  cotton  knit  undershirt  seEls  best..  A  well-known  American  brand 
which  ds  •bought  for  $4.60  per  dozen  first  cost  is  most  popular.  There  is  some  sale  for  fleece- 
lined  stockinette  underwear  for  men,  which  costs  $7.10  per  dozen  in  the  United  States  fac- 
tory. Gare  will  have  to  be  taken  with  Canadian  products  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  shrink. 
There  life  a  good  trade  in  cotton,  lisle,  silk,  and  woollen  hosiery.  Canadian  ladies'  silk  hosiery 
was  stated  to  have  a  fine  appearance,  but  was  regarded  as  somewhat  deficient  in  wearing 
qualities.  There  is  a  small  trade  in  ladies'  and  gents'  bathing  suits,  but  a  large  part  of  this 
business  is  done  by  mail  order  direct.  There  is  a  good  sale  for  umbrellas,  either  steel  or 
wood  framed,  but  these  must  be  very  large  with  at  least,  sixteen  ribs;  they  are  now  obtained 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Uniited  States.  In  men's  shirts  'the  only  style  which 
sells  is  the  coat  shirt,  that  in  largest  demand  costing  from  $10.50  to  $15  per  dozen.  There 
is  a  good  sale  also  for  blue  denim  overalls  of  a  cool  type  without  coats,  the  first  cost  of 
which  at  United  States  factories  is  about  $1.25  each.  Hats  and  caps  and  ''straws"  are  mostly 
from  the  United  States  and  England,  and  sell  well.  Italy  supplies  most  of  the  soft  felt  hats. 
There  is  no  trade  in  semi-ready  suits,  although  some  light-weight  cloth  trousers  are  in  stock. 
There  is  but  a  small  turnover  in  corsets.  Ladies'  ready-made  house  drc/sses  retail  at  not 
more  than  $2  each  to  command  any  worthwhile  sale.  There  is  still  a  large  trade  in  merino 
shawls,  mostly  black,  especially  amongst  the  southern  inhabitants;  but  hats  are  gradually 
displacing  them  as  headgear.  There  is  also  some  trade  for  scarves  (not  knit)  of  icrepe  de 
chine  and  other  silks.  In  men's  neckwear  the  demand  is  largely  for  soft  collars,  or  those 
attached  to  the  shirt.  Generally  speaking,  the  market  calls  for  cheap  lines,  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  former  predominating  demand  for  American  prants  is  fast  yielding 
place  to  better-quality  materials  for  ladies'  dresswear.  Attractive  display  in  the  banding, 
boxing,  packing,  marking,  and  finish  of  personal  fmruishings  adds  greatly  to  their  selling 
power.  Haberdashery  goods  with  metal  parts  are  usually  enclosed  in  waxed  paper  envelopes 
to  prevent  them  from  tarnishing,  as  the  air  of  British  Honduras  is  very  corrosive.  There 
is  a  good  sale  for  the  combs,  clasps,  and  barettes  suitable  for  the  present  vogue  of  bobbed 
hair.    French  goods  in  celluloid  or  imitation  tortoiseshell  are  extensively  stocked. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — The  report  previously  referred  to  contains  the  following 
information: — 

The  wide  variety  seen  in  the  stores  were  practically  all  American  in  style  and  the 
majority  were  of  a  distinctly  dressy  type.  Only  one  Canadian  make  was  seen;  the  only 
criticism  of  it  was  that  it  was  slightly  too  expensive  to  sell  well.  In  men's  footwear  ankle 
boots  predominate,  but  low  shoes  are  most  popular  with  women.  Men's  leather  shoes  of 
medium  quality  with  crepe  rubber  soles  are  good  sellers.  As  a  rule  all  men's  footwear  is 
equipped  with  half  rubber  heels.  For  logging,  a  locally  mad'ei  rough  moccasin  is  worn,  quite 
unlike  the  Canadian  type,  having  no  heels,  but  a  hard  leather  solid  sole.  These  cost  the 
stores  $1.75  per  pair.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  the  heavy  leather  calf Jhiiigh  type  of  boot 
suitable  for  forest  workers.  They  should  be  waterproof  or  constructed  to  stand  up  well  in 
sodden  ground.  In  ladies'  wear,  apart  from  the  usual  lines  of  dressy  kid  shoes,  white  canvas 
footwear,  strapped,  in  American  styles,  with  light  leather  soles,  a  medium  high  heel,  and 
costing  (first  cost)  from  $1.50  to  $2,  commands  the  readiest  sale.  Children's  shoes  oonsuist 
largely  of  light  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  with  single  cross-strap.  Rubber-soled  shoes 
are  almost  entirety  Canadian  in  origin  and  are  in  good  demand.  These;  shoes,  although 
originally  looked  upon  as  an  outing  or  sports  shoe,  are  light  and  comfortable  and  have 
partly  displaced  the  slipper  and  other  footwear  as  used  by  the  impoverished  native. 

Tractors  and  Parts. — Forty- four  tractors  were  imported  during  the  year 
1925,  all  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  They  are  required  for  use  in 
logging  mahogany,  and  as  the  business  is  of  a  somewhat  specialized  nature,  it 
does  not  appear  that  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  compete. 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery. — The  remarks  under  the  heading  of  "  wearing 
apparel "  above  apply  to  this  item. 

Hardware. — The  item  consists  of  cash  registers,  adding  machines,  typewriters, 
casket  hardware,  and  house,  office  and  store  furniture  of  metal.  The  three  first- 
named  come  from  the  United  States,  which  is  also  the  largest  single  source  of 
supply  for  most  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  shelf  hardware.  In  contrast  to  the 
other  parts  of  Central  America,  Germany  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
impression  on  the  trade,  but  Canada's  share  is  rapidly  increasing,  having  risen 
from  a  value  of  $272  in  1922  to  $4,904  in  1925  and  $8,672  in  1927.  It  is  claimed 
that  Canada  could  increase  her  proportion  considerably  if  travellers  from  the 
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Dominion  would  pay  more  frequent  visits  to  the  colony,  and  this  is  more  especi- 
ally the  case  as  the  tariff  gives  a  substantial  preference  (10  per  cent  as  against 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem)  to  goods  of  Canadian  origin.  It  was  stated  by  one 
importer  that  if  a  Canadian  commercial  traveller  in  hardware  supplies  would 
pay  regular  visits  to  British  Honduras  he  would  not  go  away  with  empty  hands ; 
the  quality  of  the  shelf  hardware  manufactured  in  the  Dominion  is  considered 
satisfactory,  and  experience  has  shown  that  prices  are  competitive. 

Machinery. — There  is  little  demand  for  agricultural  machinery,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  ranches  or  estates  engaged  in  the  production  of 
such  crops  as  require  its  use;  there  are,  however,  prospects  that  within  the 
next  few  years  large  areas  of  land  will  be  cleared  for  the  planting  of  fruit  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  this  should  produce  a  demand  for  ploughs  and 
harrows.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  chance  for  seeders,  threshers,  or 
harvesting  machinery,  as  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  extensive  cultivation 
of  grain  crops  in  the  near  future.  A  certain  amount  of  electric  lighting 
machinery  is  imported,  but  the  trade  does  not  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  volume 
to  make  Canadian  competition  worth  while  at  present  ;  proposals  are,  however, 
being  considered  to  reconstruct  certain  electric  lighting  plants,  wrhich  are  under 
Government  control,  and  the  situation  in  this  respect  is  worth  watching.  Marine 
engines  are  in  demand  for  use  in  the  motor  boats  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
transportation  of  the  colony  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada,  who  have  had  wide  experi- 
ence of  the  requirements,  would  be  able  to  secure  a  fair  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts in  British  Honduras.  There  is  little  demand  for  saw-mill  machinery, 
but  one  of  the  mahogany  companies  operates  on  a  somewhat  antiquated  saw- 
mill at  Belize,  which  it  is  proposed  to  improve  as  soon  as  its  utility  has  been 
definitely  established;  this  company  appears  to  provide  the  only  likely  market 
in  the  near  future.  The  only  other  item  of  machinery  imported  to  any  great 
extent  is  sewing  machines,  in  which  Canada  cannot  compete. 

Medicines. — In  proportion  to  the  population,  the  demand  for  medicines 
appears  to  be  very  high,  amounting  as  it  does  to  a  sum  of  about  $1.40  per  head 
per  annum,  as  compared  with  20  cents  in  Guatemala.  Quinine  is  in  demand 
as  a  specific  for  malaria,  and  a  number  of  more  popular  proprietary  medicines 
of  United  States  and  British  origin  are  seen  in  all  drug  stores.  Canadian  firms 
also  have  a  substantial  share  of  this  latter  trade,  wThich  depends  for  its  success 
largely  on  effective  advertising. 

Soap. — The  trade  is  shared  principally  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain:  Holland  and  Canada  supply  small  quantities.  The  greatest  sale  is 
for  the  ordinary  laundry  and  toilet  varieties,  perfumed  and  medicated  soaps 
being  in  comparatively  small  demand. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets. — The  largest  demand — and  almost  the  universal 
wear  among  the  white  population — is  for  the  sun  helmet,  pith  helmet  or  sola 
topee;  this  is  an  article  in  which  Canada  cannot  compete.  Among  workers  in 
the  mahogany  and  chicle  camps,  and  also  in  the  districts  outside  of  the  cities, 
a  rough  straw  hat  is  popular.  There  is  a  comparatively  small  demand  for  the 
ordinary  felt  hat,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  seen,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  sale 
might  be  secured  for  such  a  hat  of  Canadian  manufacture  if  properly  intro- 
duced. 

Perfumery. — This  is  another  item  in  which  the  demand  appears  to  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  population,  amounting  as  it  does  to  about  70  cents  per 
head  per  annum.  The  trade  is  divided  fairly  equally  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  appear  that  Canadian  firms  could  compete  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

Mahogany  Trucks  and  Parts. — This,  as  its  name  indicates,  represents 
imports  for  a  special  purpose.  The  whole  of  the  supplies  come  from  the  United 
States. 
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Paints  and  Varnishes. — The  greater  part  of  the  imports  come  from  Great 
Britain,  one  well-known  brand  supplying  probably  75  per  cent  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  colony.  The  United  States  has  probably  15  per  cent  of  the  trade, 
and  a  satisfactory  enamel  comes  from  Holland  in  small  quantities.  In  view  of 
the  high  quality  of  Canadian  paints,  and  the  satisfaction  which  they  have  given 
in  neighbouring  countries,  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  secure  a 
larger  share  of  the  trade  than  the  2  per  cent  which  they  at  present  obtain. 

Implements  and  Tools. — The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
but  the  United  Kingdom  does  a  substantial  trade,  more  especially  where  quality 
is  the  first  consideration.  The  machete  is,,  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  America, 
a  popular  implement,  and  is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  from  cutting 
brushwood  to  tilling  the  soil;  Canada  can  hardly  hope  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  supply  of  machetes,  as  the  requirements  of  each  country  (and 
even  of  each  district)  differ — the  study  of  this  one  tool  in  its  various  forms 
would  occupy  several  months.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  British 
Honduras  the  "M  130  manufactured  in  Birmingham  (England)  is  most 
popular,  and  the  "  180  A  which  is  in  demand  in  other  places,  is  not  liked. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  axes,  which  formerly  came  from  the  United  States; 
these  have  recently  lost  ground,,  and  the  imports  now  come  from  England  and 
Germany;  these  axes  appear  to  be  a  commodity  in  which  the  Dominion  could 
readily  compete.  The  axe  preferred  by  the  mahogany  cutters — and  in  fact  the 
only  axe  they  will  use — is  5  pounds  in  weight,  flat  backed,  and  must  be  exactly 
of  the  following  dimensions: — 
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Agricultural  tools  are  in  little  demand  on  account  of  the  undeveloped  state 
of  this  industry,  but  there  is  a  sale  for  tools  used  in  forestry  and  road-making 
such  as  picks  and  shovels.  Mechanics'  tools  are  similar  to  those  in  general  use, 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  possibilities  for  Canadian  competition  here  also. 

Arms  and  Ammunition. — Imports  are  subject  to  restrictions;  in  1925  some  . 
2,000  shot-guns  were  imported  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  ammunition  was 
provided  from  Canada. 

Rolling  Stock. — There  is  only  one  railway  in  British  Honduras,  some  35 
miles  long,  extending  into  the  interior  from  Stann  Creek.  It  is  under  Govern- 
ment control,  and  is  somewhat  antiquated  both  in  equipment  and  operation.  The 
present  demand  for  rolling  stock  is  met  by  the  United  States. 

Cordage,  Rope,  and  Twine. — The  supplies  come  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  a  small  share  of  the 
trade. 

Automobiles. — At  present  there  are  about  two  hundred  cars  in  the  whole 
of  British  Honduras,  the  number  having  increased  by  100'  per  cent  in  the  last 
three  years.  These  figures  may  appear  small  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
and  are  in  actual  fact  small  in  proportion  to  its  obvious  wealth,  but  the  explana- 
tion is  found  in  the  paucity  of  highways;  with  the  opening  up  of  roads  to  the 
interior  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  the  automobile  will  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  facilities  provided  for  their  use.  It  is  stated  that  two  makes 
of  automobiles — one  in  the  low-price  class  and  the  other  in  the  medium-price 
class — are  invariably  purchased  from  Canada,  and  that  the  former  is  the  most 
popular  make  in  the  colony.  Complaints  are  made,  however,  that  these  cars 
are  not  shipped  on  steamers  sailing  direct  from  Canadian  ports,  and  this  fact, 
for  purely  sentimental  reasons,  has  been  a  factor  in  restricting  the  number  sold. 

Paper. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  playing  cards;  1.800  packs  were 
imported  during  1925.  These  come  from  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great 
Britain,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  Canada  should  not  compete, 
the  tariff  preference  amounting  to  10  cents  per  pack  (15  cents  preferential  as 
against  25  cents  general).  With  regard  to  newsprint,  the  total  demand  doe- 
not  exceed  $4,000  per  annum.  Newspapers  are  not  printed  on  rotary  machine-, 
and  the  demand  is  for  cut  sheets  22^  by  32  inches;  the  largest  newspaper  in 
Belize — published  weekly — uses  ninety  reams  a  quarter,  and  its  rival  some- 
what less;  supplies  now  come  from  Canada,  although  three  years  ago  nothing 
was  received  from  the  Dominion.  The  Government  is  also  a  user  of  paper  of 
Canadian  maufacture. 

There  is  a  small  demand  for  wallpaper,  boxed  stationery,  wrapping  paper 
and  paper  bags-,,  and  also  for  ruled  ledger  papers  in  the  loose  leaf  form. 

Bags  and  Sacks. — The  majority  of  these  come  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  are  of  a  kind  not  manufactured  in  the  Dominion.  Canada,  however,  pro- 
vides cotton  bags,  and  is  rapidly  replacing  the  United  States  as  a  source  of 
supply. 

Iron  Roofing,  etc. — There  is  a  substantial  demand  for  galvanized  iron  for 
roofing  purposes,  but  this  is  not  manufactured  in  Canada.  Supplies  are  almost 
wholly  drawn  from  Great  Britain. 

Sundry. — Among  minor  items  may  be  mentioned  travelling  bags  and  trunks, 
shoe  polish,  brushes,  buckets,  candles,  cement,  china  and  glassware,  clocks  and 
watches,  cutlery,  lamps,  rubber  goods,  jewellery,  matches,  musical  instruments, 
plated  ware,  saddlery,  toys,  and  umbrellas. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  March  31,  1929. — When  considering  the  possibilities  of  export 
trade  with  Mexico,  there  are  certain  points  upon  which  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer will  wish  to  be  informed.  The  following  is  intended  as  a  concise  answer 
to  the  questions  which  experience  has  shown  will  arise  most  frequently  in  his 
mind ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  cover  the  details  of  any  particular  point,  but  addi- 
tional particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  publications  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  report. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  POPULATION 

The  population  of  Mexico  is  between  14,000.000  and  15,000,000.  Of  these, 
probably  60  per  cent  are  of  pure  Indian  blood;  their  wants  are  simple,  and  their 
standard  of  living  is  far  below  that  where  it  becomes  possible  to  purchase 
imported  goods  on  anything  more  than  the  most  limited  scale.  The  remainder, 
consisting  of  the  mestizo  (the  native  of  mixed  blood),  the  criollo  (the  native  of 
unmixed  foreign  blood),  and  the  foreigner,  represent  probably  5,000,000  of  the 
population,  and  estimates  of  demand  for  any  imported  article  may  reasonably 
be  made  upon  this  basis. 

DIVISION  OF  TERRITORY 

For  commercial  purposes,  Mexico  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing areas: — 

(a)  The  central  plateau,  including  Mexico  City  itself.  Probably  75  per 
cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  concentrated  here,  and  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  the  chief  efforts  of  the  exporter  should  be  devoted  to  this  district. 

(6)  The  Northern  area,  of  which  the  distributing  centre  is  Monterrey. 

(c)  The  Gulf  Coast  area,  in  which  the  oil  industry  is  concentrated.  Its 
principal  source  of  supply  is  the  port  of  Tampico,  although  Vera  Cruz  ranks 
higher  in  volume  of  imports  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  central  area, 

(d)  The  West  Coast  area,  of  which  Guadalajara  is  the  centre  of  supply. 

(e)  The  Yucatan  area,  which  forms  a  separate  commercial  district  in  the 
south. 

These  five  districts  are  in  some  cases  covered  by  Mexico  City  houses,  either 
by  means  of  travellers  or  sub-agents;  it  will  be  frequently  found,  however,  that 
an  agent  does  not  cover  the  whole  territory,  limiting  his  efforts  to  the  cities 
nearest  to  his  main  office. 

For  instance,  an  agent  in  Yucatan  will  not  be  able  to  sell  in  Mexico  City, 
and  an  agent  in  Tampico,  Monterrey,  or  Guadalajara  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  agent  in  Mexico  may  readily  sell  to  all  these  cities,  but 
may  find  difficulty  in  covering  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  or  Yucatan, 

REPRESENTATION 

One  of  the  first  points  for  consideration  is  the  nature  of  representation  to 
be  adopted.  The  success  of  an  exporter  depends  largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  this  problem  is  solved,  and  the  following  list  gives  the  various  methods 
which  are  available  to  him: — 

Commission  Agents. — There  are  a  number  of  these  available  in  Mexico; 
they  usually  sell  direct  to  importers  and  consumers  on  behalf  of  their  principals, 
deriving  their  income  from  commissions  earned.  As  a  rule,  they  will  not  have 
command  of  large  capital  (indeed,  this  is  not  required) ;  their  success  depends 
on  selling  ability  combined  with  judgment  as  to  the  financial  standing  of  their 
customers.  Representation  of  Canadian  exporters  by  means  of  such  agents  is 
satisfactory  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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Direct  importers. — Representation  by  a  direct  importer,  provided  his  finan- 
cial standing  is  sound,  has  the  advantage  that  the  foreign  exporter  ships  to  one 
firm  only,  who  is  responsible  for  payment  of  all  accounts.  On  the  other  hand, 
sales  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  direct  importer  sells  to  his  own  clients 
only,  whereas  the  commission  agent  can  call  upon  every  buyer  in  the  country. 

Travelling  Salesmen — A  travelling  salesman  is  occasionally  successful  in 
securing  orders,  especially  when  he  supplements  the  efforts  of  either  a  com- 
mission agent  or  direct  importer  as  mentioned  above.  His  success  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  commodity  which  he  has  to  sell,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
keeps  in  contact  with  his  customers  during  his  absence,  either  by  correspond- 
ence or  the  mailing  of  catalogues,  etc. 

Branch  Offices  of  Manufacturers. — This  is  by  far  the  most  effective  method 
of  representation  in  those  cases  where  the  volume  of  business  justifies  the 
expense.  The  branch  manager  is  interested  only  in  the  products  of  his  prin- 
cipals, and  as  his  success  depends  entirely  upon  his  efforts  in  their  behalf,  he 
is  likely  to  devote  himself  to  their  interests  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  if  he 
represented  a  large  number  of  firms. 

Indent  Houses. — A  large  number  of  firms  operating  in  Mexico,  such  as 
mining,  oil,  railway,  and  power  companies,  obtain  the  majority  of  supplies 
through  purchasing  offices  in  New  York,  Toronto,  or  other  cities.  Purchasing 
offices  may  be  either  independent  firms  which  obtain  their  remuneration  through 
a  small  commission  (as  in  the  case  of  many  mines),  branch  offices  of  the  com- 
panies themselves  (e.g.  railway  companies),  or  the  head  offices  of  companies 
operating  in  Mexico  (e.g.  certain  power  and  light  companies).  In  any  case  the 
exporter  desiring  to  sell  to  such  companies  will  find  it  necessary  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  purchasing  agents,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  appointing 
representatives  in  Mexico. 

An  occasional  visit  to  Mexico  by  a  representative  of  the  exporting  firm  is 
always  desirable  in  order  that  he  may  make  personal  contact  with  his  agent. 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

It  is  desirable  to  obtain  full  information  in  regard  to  the  standing  of  pro- 
spective agents  before  they  are  appointed.  Still  more  is  it  desirable  to  obtain 
similar  information  in  regard  to  buyers  from  whom  the  agent  secures  orders,  if 
working  on  commission. 

Ample  facilities  exist  for  obtaining  such  reports  in  Mexico.  Among  others, 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.,  and  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Company  have  branches  in  Mexico  City,  and  their  services  are  at  the 
disposal  of  Canadian  clients. 

ARRANGEMENTS  WITH  REPRESENTATIVE 

After  a  satisfactory  agent  has  been  secured,  it  is  highly  essential  that  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  made  with  him  should  be  clearly  defined.  A  formal 
agreement  is  not  necessary,  but  all  details  should  be  specified  in  writing.  Such 
points  as  the  following  should  not  be  left  in  doubt: — 

(a)  Amount  of  commission  or  remuneration  paid. 

(b)  When  and  how  commission  is  payable. 

(c)  Is  commission  due  when  sale  is  made,  when  Roods  are  shipped,  or  when  remittance 
is  received? 

(d)  Is  agent  responsible  lor  collections,  and  if  so  how  are  remittances  to  be  made? 

(e)  Is  agent  responsible  for  bad  debts? 
(/)  Does  exporter  or  agent  pay  fior  cables? 

(g)  To  what  extent  are  travelling  expenses  allowed? 

(h)  To  what  extent  is  advertising  permitted? 

(i)  Under  what  circumstances  may  the  agreement  be  terminated? 
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Having  settled  these  and  similar  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
the  agent  should  be  kept  fully  supplied  with  all  the  latest  information  in  regard 
to  prices  and  discounts  and  should  receive  an  ample  supply  of  catalogues  and 
other  literature  for  distribution  to  prospective  customers.  In  some  cases  (paints, 
hardware,  textiles,  wallpaper,  etc.)  a  liberal  supply  of  samples  should  also  be 
provided,  as  orders  frequently  depend  upon  a  comparison  of  the  qualities  of 
competing  products.    Literature  should  be  printed  in  Spanish  if  possible. 

QUOTATIONS 

Preliminar3T  quotations  should  be  submitted  on  a  c.i.f.  basis;  this  may 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  and  calculation,  but  the  extra  effort  is  well 
worth  while.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  the  Canadian 
seller  to  secure  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  steamer  freights,  insur- 
ance, etc.,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Mexican  buyer  to  do  so;  furthermore,  com- 
petitors are  always  willing  to  quote  c.i.f.  and  the  buyer  expects  the  Canadian 
exporter  to  conform  to  the  usual  custom — he  will  not  look  at  f.o.b.  quotations 
if  c.i.f.  quotations  are  obtainable.  It  is  obvious  that  he  can  calculate  his 
delivered  costs  (which  include  duties,  interior  freight  and  handling)  more  easily 
and  accurately  on  the  basis  of  quotations  for  delivery  at  a  Mexican  port  than 
on  the  basis  of  delivery  at  Canadian  factory  or  Canadian  port  of  embarkation. 

Quotations  will  usually  be  demanded  either  c.i.f.  Laredo  or  El  Paso  for 
delivery  by  the  all  rail  route,  or  c.i.f.  Tampico  or  Vera  Cruz  for  delivery  by 
water.  Other  ports  of  entry  may  be  Mazatlan  or  Manzanillo  on  the  West 
Coast,  or  Progreso  for  delivery  to  Yucatan.  As  a  general  rule,  no  other  ports 
or  border  points  need  be  considered,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  above,  quotations  will  occasionally  be 
required  f.o.b.  factory,  and  when  this  happens  they  should  be  supplied.  The 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  articles  (leather  goods,  rubber 
goods,  drugs,  and  many  others)  are  most  economically  delivered  to  Mexico  by 
parcels  post,  thereby  avoiding  the  10  per  cent  consular  fee.  In  such  cases  no 
question  of  freight  charge?  need  be  considered;  it  is,  however,  customary  to 
charge  the  cost  of  postage  to  the  buyer. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  no  •circumstances  whatever  should  goods  be 
sent  to  Mexico  by  express  unless  definite  instructions  are  received  to  that  effect. 
Express  charges  are  high,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  the  cost  of  ship- 
ment exceeded  many  times  the  value  of  the  goods.  In  addition  delays  may 
occur  to  such  an  extent  that  freight  shipments  arrive  more  quickly  than  if 
sent  by  express. 

TERMS   OF  PAYMENT 

The  terms  of  payment  demanded  in  Mexico  will  usually  be  thirty,  sixty,  or 
ninety  days,  depending  upon  the  commodity,  the  custom  of  the  particular  trade, 
and  more  especially  the  terms  granted  by  competitors.  Cash  against  documents 
may  be  obtained  fairly  frequently,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  rare  for 
buyers  to  give  irrevocable  letters  of  credit. 

The  reasons  for  these  extended  terms  are,  firstly,  lack  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  buyers;  and  secondly,  the  intensity  of  competition.  These  two  condi- 
tions in  combination  frequently  induce  buyers  to  accept  quotations  based  on 
extended  payments,  in  preference  to  quotations  based  on  low  prices;  in  the  one 
case  they  can  sell  their  goods  before  payment  becomes  due,  whereas  in  the  other 
they  have  to  use  their  own  capital. 

*  The  extent  to  which  terms  can  be  granted  depends  upon  the  commercial 
standing  of  the  buyer.  There  are  many  business  houses  in  Mexico  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  to  whom  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to,  grant  any  terms  desired; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  firms  to  whom  it  is  unsafe  to  grant  credit  of  any 
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kind.  The  question  must  be  decided  by  the  exporter  himself,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  information  which  he  is  able  to  secure  from  all  available  sources  as  to 
the  reputation  of  his  customers. 

CONSIGNMENT  ORDERS 

It  will  be  found  that  agents  sometimes  suggest  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
Mexico  on  consignment — i.e.,  to  be  paid  for  when  sold.  When  this  occurs,  it 
is  always  desirable  to  give  the  question  careful  consideration,  as  the  necessi- 
ties imposed  by  competition  may  make  business  by  other  means  impossible. 
Many  foreign  manufacturers  maintain  consignment  stocks  in  Mexico,  and  in 
some  cases  even  ship  goods  to  the  ultimate  consumer  direct,  asking  for  payment 
only  when  they  are  consumed — an  extension  of  the  credit  system  which  was 
unknown  a  few  years  ago. 

The  essential  points  to  be  considered,  when  a  request  for  consignment 
stocks  is  made,  are  the  extent  to  which  the  agent  may  'be  considered  responsible 
for  their  value,  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  the  particular  commodity,  and 
the  extent  to  which  competition  will  be  eliminated  by  acceding  to  the  request. 
These  questions  can  of  course  be  settled  only  by  the  exporter  himself. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  requirements  in  Mexico  in  regard  to  packing  of  ship- 
ments. Certain  points,  however,  should  be  observed  for  the  convenience  of 
buyers,  and  the  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows: — 

Weights,  where  possible,  should  be  marked  on  packages  in  kilos;  otherwise 
the  weight  may  be  given  in  pounds.  Tons,  cwt.  or  quarters  should  never  be 
used.  Both  "  legal  "  and  gross  weights  should  be  given  if  possible.  This  will 
save  time  in  passing  through  the  customs.    (See  Legal  and  Gross  Weights.) 

Where  duties  are  based  on  gross  weight,  packing  should  be  as  light  as 
possible  consistent  with  strength.  (As  little  advertising  as  possible  should 
appear  on  the  exterior  of  packages,  and  when  it  does  appear,  it  should  be  readily 
distinguishable  from  all  marks  indicating  destination,  etc.  The  Mexican  steve- 
dore cannot  read  English,  and  too  much  letterpress  is  liable  to  confuse  him.) 

Advertising  matter  should  never  be  included  in  packages  containing  goods; 
it  should  be  sent  separately.  The  reason  is  that  the  duty  on  advertising  matter 
is  very  high,  and  when  found  included  with  other  commodities,  it  is  either 
confiscated  or  the  whole  consignment  is  liable  to  be  charged  duty  at  the  tariff 
rate  on  advertisements. 

Parcel  post  shipments  should  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  opened  for  customs  examination  without  breaking  the  cover,  by  simplv 
untying,  unnailing  or  unscrewing.  They  must  be  sealed  by  means  of  wax, 
lead,  or  some  similar  substance. 

Above  all,  any  special  instructions  in  regard  to  packing  should  be  followed 
with  the  most  meticulous  care.  The  buyer  knows  both  what  he  wants  and 
why  he  wants  it.    The  exporter  cannot  possibly  be  familiar  with  reasons. 

LEGAL  AND  GROSS  WEIGHTS 

Customs  duties  are  generally  charged  on  either  H  legal "  or  gross  weights. 
The  "legal  "  weight  is  the  weight  of  the  goods  themselves  plus  the  weight  of 
the  immediate  containers;  the  gross  weight  is  the  weight  or  the  complete  pack- 
age, including  that  of  the  immediate  containers,  the  case,  and  all  intermediate 
packing  such  as  straw,  excelsior,  etc,  Thus  the  nature  of  the  packing  may 
have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  amount  of  customs  duties  payable,  more 
especially  When  the  tariff  is  based  on  gross  weights. 
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Net  weights  are  practically  never  used  in  calculating  customs  duties  in 
Mexico. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  report  to  specify  the  method  of  calculation  of 
duties  for  all  commodities,  but  particulars  may  always  'be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  present  method  of  documentation  of  shipments  to  Mexico  is  compara- 
tively simple,  but  great  care  is  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy.  Briefly,  four 
copies  of  the  consular  invoice,  two  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice,  and  two 
copies  of  the  bill  of  lading  are  required  for  customs  purposes,  and  these  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Mexican  Consul  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  consular 
fee  is  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  at  the  time  of  writing  (March, 
1929)-  a  commission  is  sitting  in  order  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  simplify  the 
routine  of  documentation.  The  intention  is  to  abandon  both  the  use  of  the 
consular  invoice  and  the  charge  of  10  per  cent  as  a  consular  fee.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  new  routine  will  be  adopted  within  the  next  few  months,  and 
exporters  should  therefore  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  situation  through 
the  pages  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS 

Where  the  exporter  makes  use  of  a  trade  mark  on  his  goods,  this  should 
always  be  registered  before  doing  business  in  Mexico;  this  precaution  will 
prevent  piracy  on  the  part  of  unauthorized  persons.  The  necessary  routine  is 
detailed  in  a  pamphlet  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

ADVERTISEMENT 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  exporter  need  not  make  any  appropriation  for 
advertising  in  Mexico.  One  exception  is  in  connection  with  patent  medicines, 
which  always  require  intensive  propaganda  if  satisfactory  sales  are  to  be  secured. 
Advertising  may  also  be  undertaken  with  benefit  in  connection  with  certain 
foodstuffs  where  keen  competition  exists. 

With  these  exceptions,  'however,  the  question  need  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  exporters  when  considering  the  Mexican  market. 

COMPETITION 

The  principal  competition  for  all  commodities  comes  from  the  United 
States,  which  supplies  some  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  Mexico.  Facili- 
ties of  communication  and  geographical  proximity  make  this  situation  inevit- 
able. In  addition,  Mexico  is  frequently  considered  to  be  a  good  area  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  stocks,  and  this  sometimes  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  quoting  prices,  it 
should  form  a  stimulus  rather  than  a  source  of  discouragement  to  Canadian 
exporters,  as  it  is  only  by  investigation  of  any  particular  commodity  that  the 
opportunities  of  trade  reveal  themselves. 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Further  details  on  some  of  the  points  mentioned  above  may  be  secured 
from  the  following  pamphlets: — 
"  Representation  in  Mexico." 

"  Invoice  Requirements  and  Consular  Regulations  of  Mexico"  (with  notes  on  packing). 
"  Registration  of  Trade  Marks  and  Labels  in  Mexico." 
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A  report  on  Advertising  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1068  (July  19,  1924),  and  a  report  on  Parcels  Post  in  No.  1102  (March  14, 
1925) .  Particulars  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  1924  appeared  in  Nos. 
1120  to  1135  (July  18  to  October  31,  1925);  for  1925  Nos.  1172  to  1180  (July 
17  to  September  11,  1926) ;  and  for  1926  in  Nos.  1234  and  1236  (September  24 
to  October  8,  1927).  In  addition,  particulars  of  the  markets  for  specific  com- 
modities have  been  published  as  follows: — 


Number 

Apples   1000 

Cattle   1250 

Canned  salmon   994 

Cheese   1071 

Cordage   1065 

Dried  cod   1213 

Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  ....  1160 

Electrical  equipment   1128 

Flour   1058 

Hams  and  bacon   1231 

Industrial  chemicals   1144  and  1145 

Lard   1227 

Leather  products   1115 

Lumber   1061 

Motor  trucks   1163 

Patent  medicines   1202 

Paints  and  varnishes   1083 

Potatoes   1089 

Pulp  and  paper   1107  and  1108 

Eubber  products   1022  and  1023 

Wheat   1057  and  1161 

Copies  of  the  above  may  be  obtained  on 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


Date 
March  31,  1923. 
January  14,  1928. 
February  17,  1923. 
August  9,  1924. 
June  28,  1924. 
April  30,  1927. 
April  24,  1926. 
September  12,  1925. 
May  10,  1924. 
September  3,  1927. 
January  2  and  9,  1926. 
August  6,  1927. 
June  13,  1925. 
May  31.  1924. 
May  15,  1926. 
July  2.  1927. 
November  1.  1924. 
December  13.  1924. 
April  18  and  25,  1925. 
September  1  and  8.  1923. 
May  3,  1924.  and  May  1,  1926. 

application  to  the  Department 


MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  4,  1929. — About  95  per  cent  of  the  total  Cuban  import s  of 
eggs  are  handled  in  and  enter  the  port  of  Havana.  In  1927  the  imports  of  eggs 
are  given  as  11,220,217  dozens  valued  at  $2,680,132.  The  trade  by  months  m 
1928,  with  prevailing  c.i.f.  Havana  price,  was  as  follows:  — 


Cases     Prevailing  ci.t". 

Month  of  30  Dz.    Havana  Price 

January   11,560  $  9  75 

Februarv   12,881  8  00 

March   17.500  8  25 

April   17.857  7  80 

May   15,692  8  00 

June   12,072  8  00 

July   21,540  9  50 

August   17.444  9  50 

September   13,435  10  25 

October   18,678  10  25 

November   20,102  11  25 

December   19.161  11  75 


TREND  OF  THE  TRADE 

During  1928  the  monthly  average  of  egg  imports  fell  to  16,612  cases.  In 
February  of  1929,  however,  there  was  a  fall  to  1,030  cases.  This  unusually  low 
figure  is  accounted  for  by  the  recent  advance  in  egg  prices  in  Texas  and  other 
producing  states.  The  high  import  duties  established  here  since  October,  1927. 
are  another  cause  of  the  anticipated  continued  decline,  together  with  the  policy 
of  encouraging  and  stimulating  every  Cuban  industry  which  will  relieve  the 
republic  from  her  dependence  on  sugar  the  market  for  which  has  been  unprofit- 
able for  four  years  past  and  is  to-day  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
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About  95  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  eggs  into  Cuba  is  from  the  United  States. 
They  come  largely  from  Kansas,  Texas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  New  Orleans.  The 
big  trade  is  for  what  is  knowm  as  "  Trade  eggs  which  seem  to  be  similar  to 
Canadian  "  Firsts  "  and  "  Seconds 

Most  of  the  eggs  for  Havana  come  by  ferr}'  from  Key  West  in  refrigerated 
cars;  also  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  It  is  better  to  bring  them  in  cars, 
because  of  their  liability  to  breakage  if  handled  carelessly  as  steamer  cargo. 
The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  is  called  to  the  recent  service  of  Overseas 
Railways  Inc.,  which  can  bring  cars  from  the  Dominion  to  Havana  via  New 
Orleans  and  return. 

PACKING 

Eggs  usually  come  packed  in  ordinary  wooden  cases  of  30'  dozen,  with. 
Mapes  cup  flats  and  strawboard  fillers  corresponding  to  No.  2  Canadian  fillers. 

TARIFF 

The  items  covering  fresh  eggs  are  as  follows: — 
Hem  No.  252- A. 

Fresh  eggs  indelibly  marked  to  show  origin: — 

From  United  States,  8  cents  per  dozen;  from  Canada.  10  cents. 

Tare  allowance  for  wooden  castes,  25  per  cent.    Taniff  on  the  balance  of  packing,  44 
cents  per  100  kilos  from  the  United  States  and  55  cents  per  100  kilos  from  Canada. 
Item  No.  252-B. 

Fresh  eggs  not  marked  to  show  origin: — 

From  the  United  States,  12  c€{nts  per  dozen;  from  Canada,  15  cents.  Same  tares,  etc., 
as  above. 

To-day's  quotation  for  American  eggs  is  $8.50  c.i.f.  Havana.  A  list  of  the 
larger  importing  firms  in  Cuba  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  Nearly  all  business  is  done  through  them  and  not  through, 
brokers.  Imports  are  made  all  the  year  round,  but  they  are  difficult  to  keep 
fresh  from  May  to  October  in  this  climate  owing  to  the  heat  and  humidity. 
The  importers  are  few  in  number,  and  offerings  should  be  made  to  them  direct, 

CEYLON  AND  ITS  INDUSTRIES 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  12,  1929. — The  visitor  to  Ceylon  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  evidences  of  prosperity  which  he  sees  on  all  sides.  Colombo, 
the  capital,  with  its  good  buildings  and  finely  paved  streets,  affords  an  idea  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  island. 

Pearls,  spices,  woods  of  various  kinds,  and  plumbago  were  at  one  time 
the  typical  products  of  Ceylon,  but  in  later  years  its  fortunes  have  been  founded 
upon  commodities  which  are  more  dependable  since  more  necessary,  and  which 
produce  greater  wealth.  Ceylon's  principal  products  are  now  tea  and  rubber. 
Others  include  copra,  coconut  oil,  desiccated  coconut,  and — to  a  lesser  degree — 
cocoa,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  citronella,  and  plumbago.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  world's  total  crop  of  tea  is  produced  on  the  island,  and  although  the 
percentage  of  rubber  production  is  much  smaller,  it  is  substantial.  Coconuts 
grow  along  the  coast  and  not  only  add  to  the  exports,  but  they  also  supply 
highly  useful  articles  for  the  population.  Rice  is  the  only  food  crop  of  any 
importance  that  is  grown  in  the  island,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
domestic  needs.  Imports  are  in  excess  of  production.  It  is  more  advantageous 
for  Ceylon  to  import  part  of  its  supplies  of  rice  than  to  give  up  land  that  can 
be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  other  crops.  Cotton  has  been  tried  on  a 
small  scale  in  districts  where  the  staple  crops  cannot  be  raised  successfully, 
but  so  far  experimentally. 
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TRADE  FIGURES 

In  1928  the  total  trade  of  the  colony  amounted  to  Rs. 776,627,894 — a  reduc- 
tion of  Rs.62,000,000  from  the  previous  year,  the  returns  of  which  were  less 
than  in  1926.  Exports  were  valued  at  Rs.376.554,807 — a  contraction  of 
Rs.6,000,000— and  imports  at  Rs. 400,073, 087— a  reduction  of  Rs.56,000,000. 
The  chief — practically  the  only — industry  in  the  island  is  agriculture.  Below 
will  be  found  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1928: — 


Imports  Exports 
Year  Rs.  Its. 

1918   177,716,763  211,325,334 

1919    239,323,731  367,054,779 

1920   321,275,652  268,462,183 

1921    260,897,161  256,600,413 

1922    280,414,704  297,753,215 

1923    287,947,472  351,035,248 

1924    302,734,490  385,354,418 

1925    351.328,702  492,489.296 

1926    395,244,241  503,262,489 

1927    406,107,210  432,558,200 

1928    400,073,087  376,554,807 


The  figures  are  in  rupees,  the  par  value  of  which  is  36  cents  to  the  rupee 
Canadian  currency.  The  rupee  in  Ceylon  is  divided  decimally  into  cents;  in 
this  way  it  is  different  from  the  Indian  rupee,  which  is  divided  into  annas,  which 
is  then  subdivided  into  pies.  The  par  value  of  the  rupees  of  Ceylon  and  India 
is  identical. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  the  Condensed  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada 
for  fiscal  year  1928.,  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports 
into  Canada  from  Ceylon  were  valued  at  $2,731,531  as  against  $2,612,831  in 
1927.  The  following  were  the  principal  commodities  imported  with  their  respec- 
tive values,  the  figures  for  1927  being  placed  within  brackets:  tea,  $2,286,562 
($2,135435);  desiccated  eoeoanut,  $180,819  ($153,959);  vegetable  oils  (not, 
food),,  $122,410  ($204,078);  cocoa  beans  (not  roasted) ,  $87,121  ($72,145);  crude 
rubber,  $33,035;  and  green  coffee.  $8,730.  As  the  Dominion  imports  very  little 
rubber  direct,  Ceylon  rubber  doubtless  finds  its  way  in  through  New  York  and 
for  this  reason  is  not  shown  in  the  statistics  of  our  trade  with  Ceylon. 

Exports  of  Canadian  products  to  Ceylon  were  valued  at  $727,369  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1928,  against  $708,096  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
The  following  were  the  principal  products  exported,  the  figures  for  1927  being 
placed  within  brackets:  passenger  automobiles,  $384,081  ($297,656) ;  freight 
automobiles,  $110,865  ($101,425);  automobile  parts,  $11,423  ($46,653);  rubber 
tires,  $171,723  ($216,092);  canned  salmon,  $26,431  ($6,560);  farm  implements 
and  machinery,  $3,044  ($4,064) ;  calcium  carbide,  $3,115  ($2,858) ;  and  electric 
apparatus,  $2,834  ($4,094). 

TEA 

Ceylon  is  probably  better  known  for  its  tea  than  for  any  other  product. 
Nearly  450,000  acres  are  under  tea  cultivation.  The  greater  portion  of  this  is 
divided  up  amongst  the  estates,  which  are  to  a  large  extent  situated  at  a  height 
of  about  3,000  feet,  although  it  is  said  that  tea  can  be  grown  at  much  lower 
levels.  Tea  requires  a  very  heavy  rainfall  and  in  Ceylon  it  is  not  only  abundant 
but  is  well  distributed. 

Sinhalese,  as  the  people  of  Ceylon  are  called,  only  supply  a  small  proportion 
of  the  labour  required;  Tamils  who  are  recruited  in  Southern  India,  form  the 
largest  element.  As  the  labourers  are  well  treated  and  looked  after  both  coming 
and  going,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  those  returning  to  their  own 
country  shall  not  be  exploited  on  the  way,  this  work  appears  to  be  well  liked. 
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Ceylon  produces  both  black  and  green  tea,  but  the  latter  only  in  compara- 
tively unimportant  quantities.  After  the  war  the  tea  industry  of  Ceylon  passed 
through  a  trying  period  as  the  price  of  the  leaf  fell  to  a  point  where  cultivation 
became  unprofitable.  Since  then  conditions  have  greatly  improved,  partly  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  Russia  is  again  in  the  market  and  appears  to  be 
consuming  tea  in  increasing  volume.  The  price  at  the  present  time  is  undoubt- 
edly favourable  and  produces  an  excellent  profit  for  the  cultivators.  The  latest 
price  on  the  London  market  for  Ceylon  tea  is  Is.  2|d.  to  2s.  per  pound. 

The  quantities  of  tea  produced  have  not  varied  greatly  in  the  last  fifteen 
to  twentv  years.  Statistics  show  that  in  1909  the  production  of  black  tea  was 
187,000,000  pounds;  in  1926  it  was  216,000,000  pounds;  and  in  between  the 
quantities  annually  produced  have  fluctuated  from  159,000,000  pounds  in  1921, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  unprofitable  price,  to  210,000,000  pounds  in  1915. 

RUBBER 

After  tea,  the  industry  next  in  importance  is  rubber.  The  acreage  under 
cultivation  is  just  a  little  larger  than  that  under  tea,  and  at  the  end  of  1927 
amounted  to  475,000  acres.  Since  the  world  boom  of  1910,  when  the  price  of 
rubber  rose  to  9s.  or  10s.  per  pound,  there  have  been  many  fluctuations  in  price. 
Probably  the  industry  in  Ceylon  has  suffered  less  than  that  in  Malaya,  since 
it  seems  possible  to  produce  it  a  little  more  cheaply,  and  the  yield  per  acre 
appears  to  be  higher  on  the  average.  Rubber  is  being  produced  in  Ceylon  at 
as  low  as  under  30  cents  (Ceylon  currency)  per  pound,  or  say  5^d. 

Rubber  has  been  very  prominent  in  the  public  eye  since  its  rise  to  over 
4s.  per  pound  towards  the  end  of  1925  during  the  period  of  restriction.  Rubber 
after  the  announcement  of  the  removal  of  restriction  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister  in  April  of  last  year  fell  to  under  8d.  Since  the  end  of  the  year  it 
has  risen  to  just  one  shilling.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower  in  Ceylon 
this  is  highly  satisfactory  as  it  should  enable,  most  of  the  plantations,  if  not 
all,  to  make  a  fair  profit. 

Since  1909  the  production  of  rubber  has  enormously  increased.  In  that 
vear  the  quantity  exported  was  1,741,488  pounds  (Rs.7,000,0O0) ;  in  1922,  15,000,- 
000  pounds  (Rs.50,000,000)  ;  in  1917.  72,000,000  pounds  (Rs.131, 000.000) :  in 
1921,  88,000,000  pounds  (Rs.51, 000,000)  ;  in  1927.  125,000,000  pounds  (Rs.119.- 
000,000). 

COCONTJTS 

In  point  of  acreage,  coconuts  cover  nearly  as  large  a  surface  as  that  devoted 
to  tea  and  rubber  combined,  that  is,  900,000  acres,  but  much  of  it  is  not  care- 
fully cultivated,  or  not  on  scientific  lines.  While  coconuts  are  supposed  to  thrive 
best  near  the  sea,  they  also  grow  inland  up  to  a  considerable  elevation.  So 
far  as  the  sodium  chloride  content  is  concerned,  those  growing  inland  apparentlv 
contain  as  high  a  percentage  as  those  beside  the  sea. 

Coconut  trees,  like  tea  and  rubber,  respond  to  careful  cultivation.  The 
plantations  in  Ceylon  are  fortunate  as  compared  with  many  of  those  in  the 
West  Indies;  the  island  is  comparatively  immune  from  cyclones  and  violent 
gales,  making  the  growing  of  the  palms  less  hazardous. 

No  other  main  product  of  Ceylon  has  so  many  by-products.  From  the 
coconut  are  obtained  copra,  coconut  oil,  dessicated  coconut,  toddy  (from  which 
arrack  is  distilled),  and  coir.  In  addition  to  these  uses,  the  leaves  are  used 
for  thatching  and  for  manufacturing  mats  and  baskets.  Other  parts  of  the 
tree  are  used  for  fences,  brooms,  rafters  and  beams  for  'houses,  and  even  the 
top  can  be  made  into  a  kind  of  preserve.  In  the  island  the  coconut  tree 
appears  to  be  ubiquitous.  Every  native  has  a  few  trees  growing  on  his  holding, 
and  in  view  of  its  value  and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  grown  this  is  no  wonder. 
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The  value  of  the  products  of  the  coconut  palm  exported  from  Ceylon,  have 
fluctuated  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1915  thev  were  valued  at  Rs.43,000,000;  in 
1919  at  Rs.87,000,000;  in  1923  at  Rs.61 ,000,000 ;  and  in  1926  at  Rs.79,000,000, 
of  which  dessicated  coconut  accounted  for  Rs.  17,000,000;  copra  for  Rs.40, 000,000; 
and  coconut  oil  for  Rs.15,500,000.  In  1927  exports  of  dessicated  coconut  had 
risen  to  Rs.20,500,000,  of  coconut  oil  to  Rs.  16,600,000,  while  those  of  copra  had 
dropped  to  Rs. 32 ,000,000. 

OTHER  CROPS 

Cocoa. — Compared  with  the  other  crops  already  mentioned,  the  value  of  the 
cocoa  production  is  comparatively  unimportant:  only  35,000  acres  are  planted 
with  trees.  Elevation  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  apparently  the  cocoa  tree 
does  not  thrive  below  500  feet  or  above  2,000  feet.  The  best  Ceylon  cocoa  is 
highly  valued }  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  price  it  fetches.  Its  appearance  is 
good,  and  with  a  mild  aroma  it  is  found  highly  suitable  for  the  best  grade  of 
confectionery.  The  quantities  exported  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 
fluctuated  between  55,000  cwt.  and  83,000  cwt.;  the  peak  year  was  1915.  In 
1926  the  exports  amounted  to  64,751  cwt,  valued  at  just  under  Rs.2;000,000.  In 
recent  years  Canada  has  somewhat  increased  her  purchases  of  Ceylon  cocoa. 
In  1918  the  percentage  purchased  by  the  Dominion  only  amounted  to  2-3  per 
cent,  whereas  in  1926  this  had  risen  to  5-7  per  cent,  and  in  one  year,  1921,  it 
rose  as  high  as  8-20  per  cent. 

COCOA 

Cinnamon  and  Cardamoms. — The  cultivation  of  cinnamon  is  relatively 
unimportant  and  it  is  now  only  grown  on  25,000  acres.  Once  cinnamon  was  the 
principal  vegetable  product  exported  from  Ceylon,  but  in  1927  the  value  of  the 
quills  shipped  out  only  amounted  to  Rs. 4, 500, 000,  while  that  of  chips  was  little 
over  Rs.200,000. 

In  1927  cardamoms  were  exported  to  a  value  of  Rs. 850,000,  citronella  oil 
to  a  value  of  Rs. 1,264,000,  and  areca  nuts  to  a  value  of  Rs.3.000,000. 

Plumbago. — Once  of  importance  as  an  article  of  export,  it  is  now  of  small 
value.  In  1909,  644,000  cwt.  were  exported  at  a  value  of  Rs.  10,000,000,  but  in 
1916  the  same  quantity  was  valued  at  Rs. 22,000.000.  Owing  to  the  competition 
of  Madagascar  graphite  in  1927  exports  had  fallen  to  258  cwt.  valued  at 
Rs.2,500,000. 


JAPANESE   EXPORTS   OF   FLOUR   SHOW  DECREASE 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  March  19,  1929. — Japanese  flour-milling  companies  are  feeling  con- 
siderable concern  over  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  wheat  flour  that  has  taken 
place  during  the  first  part  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  during  1928.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1928  exports,  mostly  to 
North  China,  were  1,400,000  49-pound  sacks  of  Japanese  flour.  During  this 
period  Japanese  flour  mills  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
demands,  although  the  large  mills  were  working  to  capacity.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  very  optimistic  outlook  for  the  future,  and  it  was  predicted  that  1929  would 
see  over  10,000,000  49-pound  sacks  of  flour  sold  overseas.  Exports  so  far  this 
year  have  been  discouraging  to  the  local  producers,  and  the  trend  is  downward. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  January  of  the  present  year  1,250,000  sacks  were 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  During  February  this  figure  dropped  to  1,000,000 
sacks;  and  the  estimate  for  March  is  700,000  sacks.  Various  reasons  are  put 
forth  for  this  falling  off  in  flour  exports:  one  is  that  the  anti-Japanese  boycott 
is  still  seriously  affecting  the  sale  of  Japanese  products  in  the  markets  of  China, 
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normally  the  largest  consumers.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that  the  drop  in  bar 
silver  has  caused  a  certain  contraction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  and  large  stocks  are  held  in  some  of  the  more  important  distributing 
points  as  a  result  of  an  over-importation  that  took  place  previous  to  the  Chinese 
new  year.  One  of  the  more  important  Japanese  exporting  houses  states  that 
stocks  held  in  Tientsin  during  the  first  ten  days  of  March  totalled  about 
1.250,000  sacks,  representing  the  actual  demand  for  a  month,  and  that  an 
amount  sufficient  to  supply  a  two  or  three  months'  demand  from  Manchuria 
was  held  in  Dairen. 

Last  year's  exports  of  flour  totalled  6,405,280  49-pound  sacks  valued  at 
$11,369,360,  in  contrast  to  3,479,547  sacks  valued  at  $6,558,220  shipped  out 
during  1927.  More  than  half  of  the  total  exports  were  shipped  to  China,  with 
a  fair  amount  going  to  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  for  consumption  in 
Manchuria.    Detailed  figures  covering  exports  during  1928  and  1927  follow: — 

1928  1927 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Sacks 

$ 

Sacks 

4,762,513 

8,564,280 

2,635,121 

4,916,940 

Kwantung  

1,447,861 

2,453,180 

540,625 

1,013,840 

Straits  Settlements  .  .  . 

14.458 

27.140 

97,524 

192,740 

Dutch  East  Indies  .  . 

66,252 

121,900 

81,421 

166,060 

114,196 

202,860 

124,856 

268,640 

6,405,280 

11,369,360 

3,479,547 

6,558,220 

TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Comparison  of  Imports  Between  South  China  and  North  China 

[Note. — 1  Haikwan  tael  — SO  cents  Canadian  currency  approximately ;  1 
picul  =  133i  pounds;  15  piculs— 1  ton  j 

FOODSTUFFS 

Shanghai,  March  21,  1929. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  shippers  to  compare  the  importance  of  South  China — from  Fooc'how 
southwards — with  the  trade  of  the  rest  of  China.  Though  official  statistics  are 
not  available  for  the  Port  of  Hong  Kong,  the  combined  import  figures  for  the 
main  Southern  ports  such  as  Foochow,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Canton,  Wuchow  and 
Kowloon  represent  for  all  practical  purposes  the  direct  import  and  the  re-export 
trade  of  Hong  Kong.  Only  those  commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
shippers  are  given,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  volume  of  trad'e  secured 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  relation  to  total  imports  into  the  whole 
of  China.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  imports  into  South  China  are  given, 
in  order  to  form  a  basis  of  comparison. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Dry  Salt  Herring.— -Total  imports  into  China:  1925,  1,909,000  Haikwan 
tads;  1926,  2,641,000';  1927,  2,150,000  (the  United  States,  584,000,  601,000  and 
500,000  taels  respectively;  Canada,  454,000,  1,153,000  and  748,000  taels.)  Of 
the  above  amounts,  South  China  absorbed  in  1925  to  the  value  of  685,000;  in 
1926,  1,021,000;  and  in  1927,  801,000  taels. 

During  the  months  from  November  to  March,  each  year  practically  the 
whole  imports  of  this  commodity  are  produced  in  Canada,  China  usually  taking 
the  complete  output.  During  the  other  months  of  the  year  supplies  are 
obtained  chiefly  from  Japan. 
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Butter.— Imports:  1925,  789,000  t&els  (Australia,  298,000;  Canada,  173,000, 
and  United  States,  128,000  taels);  1926,  890,000  taels  (Australia,  223,000; 
Canada,  213,000,  and  United  States,  54,000);  1927,  842,000  taels  (Canada, 
222,000;  Australia,  126,000,  and  United  States,  70,000). 

South  China  is  not  a  large  consumer  of  this  commodity,  the  figures  stand- 
ing: 1925,  14,000;  1926,  11,000;  and  1927,  10,000  taels.*  A  large  potential 
market,  however,  exists  for  this  commodity. 

Cheese. — China's  consumption  of  this  commodity  is  steadily  increasing, 
though,  so  far  as  the  Chinese  themselves  are  concerned,  it  is  an  acquired  taste. 
Imports:  1925,  150,000  taels  (United  States,  79,000;  Canada,  19,000);  1926, 
134,000  taels  (United  States,  72,000;  Canada,  9  000);  1927,  179.000  taels 
(United  States,  75,000;  Canada,  42,000). 

In  this  commodity  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  Kraft  type  of  cheese,  in 
individual  quarter-  and  half-  pound  and  one-pound  sizes.  South  China  is  so 
far  a  very  small  consumer  of  this  commodity,  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  salesman- 
ship and  aggressive  canvassing  of  the  market. 

Cocoa  and  Confectionery. — Imports:  1925,  581,000  taels  (United  States. 
86,900;  Canada,  22,800;  1926,  952,000  taels  (United  States,  151,000;  Canada, 
43,000);  1927,  978,000  taels  (United  States,  163,000;  Canada,  27,000). 

In  chocolate  bars  and  package  chocolates  Canadian  confectionery  occupies 
a  leading  position,  five  well-known  Canadian  firms  participating  in  the. trade. 
Unofficial  reports  for  1928  and  the  coining  year  indicate  that  this  position  will 
be  more  than  maintained  as  both  quality  and  price  are  extremelv  competitive. 

South  China  absorbed-  to  a  value  of  38,000  taels  in  1925,  47,000  in  1926, 
and  52,000  in  1927. 

Biscuits.— Imports:  1925,  368,000  taels  (United  States,  80,000);  1926, 
488,000  taels  (United  States,  117.000):  1927,  451,000  taels  (United  States, 
109,000).  The  value  of  the  supplies  from  Canada  is  very  small.  Of  the  above 
totals,  South  China  is  credited  with  59,000  taels  in  1925,  56,000  in  1926,  and 
81,500  in  1927. 

This  commodity  has  recently  shown  more  activity,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
West  Coast  shippers  will  be  able  to  adopt  the  packing  methods  necessary  in 
this  market  and  secure  a  growing  share  in  the  trade. 

Milk  (Condensed).— Imports:  1925,  1,319,000  taels  (United  States.  700,- 
000);  1926,  1,371,000  taels  (United  States,  850,000).  Canada  entered  into  the 
market  in  1927  with  a  total  of  45,000  taels.  There  is  an  excellent  and  growing 
market  for  this  commodity.  Sales  in  South  China  were  as  follows:  1925. 
613,000;  1926,  706,000;  and  1927,  871,000  taels. 

Cream,  Milk,  Evaporated  or  Sterilized.— Imports:  1925,  400,000  ta«ls 
(United  States,  344,000) ;  1926,  495,000  taels  (United  States,  401,000) ;  1927. 
506,000  (United  States,  409,000).  Canada  did  not  enter  the  China  market  until 
1926  when  a  sample  shipment  valued  at  750  taels  was  made.  In  1927  imports 
from  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  31,700  taels.  Of  the  above  totals  South 
China  is  credited  in  1925  with  26,800,  in  1926  with  38,900,  and  in  1927  with 
30,500  taels. 

Fruits  (Table  and  Pie),— Imports:  1925,  252,000  taels;  1926,  347,000:  1927, 
432,000.  Of  these  totals  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  147,500  taels 
in  1925,  205,000  in  1926,  and  265,000  in  1927.  Canada's  share  of  this  commodity 
is  extremely  small.  Of  the  totals  given  above,  South  China  absorbed  43,000  in 
1925,  58,000  in  1926,  and  69,000  in  1927. 

Large  importers  of  this  commodity  state  that  there  is  an  excellent  market 
for  products  of  this  kind,  provided  packing  and  prices  are  competitive  with 
those  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Sample  shipments  have  been 
requested  from  time  to  time  from  British  Columbia,  but  only  recently  has  any 
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active  interest  been  shown,  due  to  a  number  of  restrictive  factors,  which  it  is 
hoped  have  now  been  overcome. 

Fruits  (Fresh,  Dried  or  Preserved). — Imports:  1925,  1,314,000  taels;  1926 
1,165,000;  1927,  1,583,000  (United  States,  1925,  66,000;  1926,  126,000;  1927, 
106,000).  Canada's  share  in  this  trade  up  to  the  present  has  been  small.  Of 
the  above  totals  South  China  is  credited  in  1925  with  974,000,  in  1926  with 
501.000,  and  in  1927  with  932,000  taels. 

Macaroni  and  Vermicelli. — Though  this  particular  commodity  originated  in 
China,  the  supply  of  the  necessary  cereals  has  become  extremely  uncertain. 
Dependence  is  made  to  a  great  extent  on  foreign  imports  particularly  in  South 
China,  where  the  chief  demand  exists  for  this  class  of  foodstuffs. 

Imports:  1925,  1,200,000  taels;  1926,  443,000;  1927,  1,408,000  (United 
States,  1925,  27,900  taels;  1926,  16,000;  1927,  13,000).  The  proportion  credited 
to  Canada  is  negligible. 

An  interesting  development  of  recent  months,  however,  is  the  request  by  a 
large  Italian  firm  in  China  for  supplies  from  Canada,  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
transport  from  Continental  sources  via  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  resulted  in  a 
large  trial  order  for  supplies  to  the  Italian  Navy,  at  competitive  prices.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  Canadian  supplies  will  secure  a  substantial  share  of 
the  domestic  market,  which  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  demand  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  absorbed  in  1925  to  the  value  of  948,000 
taels;  in  1926,  394,000;  and  in  1927,  1,337,000  taels. 

Meats,  Prepared  or  Preserved  (in  bulk). — This  item  in  the  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  includes  such  Canadian  exports  as  hams,  pork,  tinned  meats,  and 
poultry.  Imports:  1925,  350,000  taels;  1926,  333,000;  1927,  520,000  (United 
States,  25,000,  27,000,  and  56,000  taels  in  the  respective  years,  Canada's  share 
in  1925  amounted  to  only  8,500  taels;  in  1926  to  1,900;  and  in  1927  to  63,000 
taels).  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  is  credited  in  1925  with  189,000;  in 
1926  with  183,000,  and  in  1927  with  258,000  taels.  Practically  the  whole  increase 
shown  in  1927  may  be  credited  to  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

The  export  of  this  commodity  from  Canada  to  this  market  should  receive 
greater  attention  from  interested  firms  in  view  of  the  excellent  facilities  which 
exist  between  Vancouver  and  Hong  Kong,  both  for  cold  storage  and  cool 
storage. 

Canadian  shippers  are  strongly  urged  to  consult  with  the  Canadian  com- 
panies who  have  made  very  successful  efforts  to  meet  the  transportation  condi- 
tions required  for  this  and  allied  commodities,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
South  China  market  and  transhipment  to  such  areas  as  the  Philippines  and 
Indo-China. 

Animal  Products  and  Groceries  (not  otherwise  recorded). — Imports:  1925, 
690,000  taels;  1926,  700,000;  1927,  573,000  (United  States,  95,000,  127,000,  and 
56,000  in  the  three  years  respectively).  Imports  from  Canada  under  this  head- 
ing have  been  small.  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  took  in  1925,  111,000; 
in  1926,  70,000;  and  in  1927,  121,000  taels. 

Wheat  Flour. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  imports  into  China, 
particularly  from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  During  the  troubled  year  of 
1926,  when  most  commodities  showed  heavy  decreases,  flour  showed  a  most 
substantial  sain,  the  figures  for  1925  being  14,900,000  taels  (United  States, 
5,000,000;  Canada,  1,500,000),  and  those  for  1926,  23,800,000  taels  (United 
States,  7,800,000;  Canada,  5,300.000).  The  year  1927  showed  a  slight  decrease, 
but  still  maintained  a  distinct  lead  over  previous  vears  with  a  total  of  21,300,000 
taels,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  6,900,000  and  Canada  3,800,000. 

Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  took  in  1925  3,150,000  taels;  in  1926, 
2,800,000;  and  in  1927,  4,600,000. 
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Official  reports  for  1928  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  is  believed 
that  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  1926  figures  will  be  exceeded,  and  the 
anticipations  are  that  the  present  year  will  constitute  a  record. 

Wheat  (Cereals). — The  import  of  this  commodity  is  almost  entirelv  con- 
fined to  the  ports  of  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  where  large  modern  mills  have  been 
operating  for  a  number  of  years.  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  the  chief 
sources  of  supply.  In  1925  the  value  of  imports  was  3,000,000  taels  (Canada, 
2,450,000;  United  States,  422,000).  A  great  increase  was  shown  for  1926,  due 
to  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  inland  transport,  which  stopped  supplies  of 
Chinese  wheat  to  the  main  Treatv  Ports.  The  imports  for  that  year  were 
valued  at  17,000,000  taels  (Canada,  13,000,000;  United  States,  2,800,000;  Aus- 
tralia, 2,000,000) .  In  1927  conditions  became  normal,  but  owing  to  the  increased 
cereal  consumption  of  the  Chinese  public,  imports  were  greatly  in  excess  of 
normal,  being  valued  at  7,000,000  taels  (Canada  5,400,000;  United  States. 
1,600,000.  There  were  no  imports  from  Australia).  South  China  so  far  has 
not  been  an  importer  of  this  commodity  due  to  the  absence  of  modern  mills. 

Apples  (Fresh).- -Imports:  1925,  425,000  taels;  1926,  718.000;  1927,  563.000 
(United  States,  107,000,  204,000  and  89,000  in  the  respective  years;  Canada 
34,000,  38,000  and -55,000) . 

Japan  is  the  most  important  supplier  to  this  market,  due  to  her  geographical 
proximity,  but  the  North  American  West  Coast  varieties  are  gradually  increas- 
ing in  favour,  and  with  improved  packing  and  grading  in  British  Columbia,  it 
is  anticipated  that  enhanced  sales  will  be  made.  Canadian  varieties  of  Jona- 
thans, Newtons,  and  Wealthier  are  well  thought  of  in  the  main  China  ports, 
but  the  consistently  higher  prices  as  compared  with  those  of  shipments  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  seriously  restricted  imports  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Vegetables  (Dry  and  Fresh,  including  Potatoes). — Imports:  1925,  578,000 
taels;  1926,  485,000;  1927,  689,000.  Neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States 
participate  to  any  extent  in  this  trade.  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  is 
credited  with  230,000  taels  in  1925,  110,000  in  1926  and  216,000  in  1927. 

Though  Japan  is  a  large  supplier  of  this  commodity  due  to  her  geographical 
proximity  and  frequent  steamship  service,  inquiries  are  frequently  reaching 
this  office  for  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  fair  market 
might  be  developed  if  interested  shippers  will  keep  this  office  supplied  with  data, 
prices  and  varieties  available  for  exports. 

Beverages. — Under  this  heading,  Canada's  share  is  chiefly  confined  to 
whiskies  and  beers.  Imports:  1925,  1.830,000  taels;  1926,  2,200,000;  1927, 
1,600,000.  Canada  supplied  61,000,  18,000  and  31,000  in  the  three  respective 
years.  Practically  all  exporting  countries  supplied  the  China  market,  and  com- 
petition is  extremely  keen  in  all  lines  of  beverages  in  addition  to  local  competi- 
tion in  non-alcoholic  items,  which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  retail  at  a  price 
with  which  distant  countries  cannot  compete.  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China 
is  credited  with  216,000  taels  in  1925,  247,000  in  1926,  and  283,000  in  1927. 

Hops  and  Malt. — Several  well-equipped  modern  breweries  are  established 
in  the  main  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  are  steadily  expanding  their  plants  to 
meet  local  demand.  Imports:  1925,  81,000  taels;  1926,  87,000;  1927,  170,000. 
The  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of  32,000,  1,100,  and  15,000  taels  in  the 
three  years  respectively.  With  the  increase  of  hop  production  in  British 
Columbia  during  recent  years,  it  is  possible  that  a  share  of  this  trade  could 
be  secured.    Samples  and  prices  should  be  submitted  to  this  office. 

The  statistics  above  given  cover  a  period  when  conditions  in  China  were 
extremely  unsettled,  transportation  throughout  the  interior  almost  non-existent, 
and  when  there  were  numerous  strikes  in  the  main  Treaty  Ports.  During  the 
past  year  conditions  have  greatly  improved,  a  Central  Government  has  been 
established,  and  trade  is  rapidly  resuming  its  normal  course. 
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COLOMBIAN   AND   ECUADORIAN   AIR  MAIL 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  5,  1929. — The  Scadta  Airway  System  has  just  announced  an 
extension  of  its  Colombian  air  mail  service,  and  the  attention  of  Canadian 
exporters  is  drawn  to  the  facilities  afforded  thereby.  The  service  formerly 
consisted  of  the  line  from  the  base  at  Barranquilla  to  Giradot  (near  the  capital, 
Bogota)  and  the  line  to  Cartagena.  Now  the  service  is  extended  to  daily  jour- 
neys of  the  former  and  weekly  journeys  of  the  latter — further  extended  to 
Buenaventura  (on  the  west  or  Pacific  coast)  and  intermediate  ports.  Both 
journeys  are  done  in  one  day,  This  means  a  saving  of  many  days'  time  foir 
letters,  parcels.,  and  passengers.  The  parcel  post  rates  have  been  reduced  to 
$1  per  pound  with  a  limit  of  from  1  to  22  pounds,  3^  feet  length,  width  or  depth, 
and  6  feet  combined.  Letter  postage  rates  are  30  cents  per  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  plus  the  ordinary  postage.  Air  mail  stamps  must  be  used  for  the  air 
postage.  Packages  must  be  marked  in  red  ink  (or  green  label)  "  By  air  mail  in 
Colombia  " , 

A  company  is  organizing  an  air  line  from  Guayaquil  (Equador),  which  is 
already  connected  by  seaplane  to  Buenaventura,  to  Payta  (North  Peru),,  which 
will  link  up  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  with  the  present  Scadta 
service.  Owing  to  the  limited  transportation  in  some  of  these  countries.,  the  air 
mail,  which  is  well  organized,  offers  special  facilities.  The  Scadta  agents  in 
Canada,  from  whom  further  details,  passages,  and  the  requisite  air  mail  stamps 
may  be  had,  are  Messrs.  Guy  Tombs  &  Co.,  Montreal,  and  Messrs.  Wood, 
Flemming  Company,  Toronto. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  March  27,  1929. — With  reference  to  furnishing  and  properly 
completing  certificates  of  origin  covering  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies,  it 
is  noted  by  this  office  that  a  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters — 
among  them  some  large  mail  order  houses — fail  to  carry  out  the  instructions  as 
to  how  such  documents  should  be  completed. 

A  rubber-stamp  signature  to  the  certificate  is  looked  upon  with  disfavour 
by  the  customs  authorities,  and  the  same  applies  to  signatures  in  lead  pencil. 

The  certificate  of  origin  is  very  important  and  should  be  signed  and  witnessed 
by  responsible  officers  of  the  exporting  concern. 

Failure  to  furnish  or  fill  out  correctly  a  certificate  of  origin  penalizes  the 
importer,  causes  him  much  annoyance  and  unnecessary  correspondence,  and  does 
not  help  the  exporter  to  increase  his  trade. 

Information  regarding  the  form  of  certificate  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  completed  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


PROHIBITION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  MUSKRATS  INTO  SWITZERLAND 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam.,  writes 
under  date  of  April  3  that  a  Swiss  Federal  Decree  dated  at  Berne,  March  16, 
1929,  prohibits  the  importation  of  muskrats  into  Switzerland.  The  prohibition 
was  to  come  into  force  immediately.  It  is  understood  that  the  reason  for  this 
prohibition  is  the  fear  that  these  animals  would  damage  artificial  waterways 
and  agricultural  land. 
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CERTIFICATES   FOR  FUR-BEARING   ANIMALS  ENTERING 

SWITZERLAND 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1311  (March  16,  1929.,  page  426)  concerning  certificates  required  on  importa- 
tion of  fur-bearing  animals  into  Switzerland,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray*  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes: — 

The  Federal  Veterinary  Bureau  advises  that  these  certificates  should  be  issued  by  an 
official  appointed  by  the  competent  authorities  in  the  exporting  country.  It  appears  that 
these  certificates  are  usually  supplied  by  veterinarians  in  the  districts  where  the  animals 
are  exported  or  by  "  prefectures  ".  The  main  point  is  that  the  certificates  should  have  an 
official  character.  The  Federal  Bureau  does  not  specify  that  any  particular  forms  should  be 
used.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  thei  legislation  is  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  inferior  stock. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  15,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  8,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


Monetary 

April  8, 

A  TITM  1    1  ^ 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1  Q9Q 

1090 

.1407 

$  .1421 

$  .1423 

.1390 

.1397 

.  1400 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  , 

.0297 

.0298 

.2680 

.2682 

.2688 

Finland  

.0252 

.  UzOo 

AO  rj/i 
.  OZo'i 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.2382 

.2386 

.2390 

4.86§ 

4.8853 

4.8938 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4038 

.4047 

.1749 

.1755 

.1758 

Italy  

.0526 

.0526 

.0528 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

.2680 

.2684 

.2689 

1.0805 

.0455 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1491 

.1496 

.2680 

.2687 

.2691 

.1930 

.1936 

.1939 

United  States  . , 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0062 

1.0081 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4236 

.4243 

.5462 

.1182 

.1201 

.1217 

.1219 

.1221 

.9733 

.9735 

.9802 

.4985 

.4836 

.4828 

4.8666 

4.0250 

4.0318 

.1930 

.1947 

.1950 

1.0342 

.9999 

1.0054 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9998 

.4020 

.4025 

.4031 

 Tael 

.6201 

.6217 

!3650 

.3672 

.3679 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4465 

.4490 

..Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4565 

.4573 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5672 

.5681 

4.86§ 

4.8840 

4.8931 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

1.0000 

1.014 — 1.02i 

1.01J—  1. 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  f 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.01  —1.021 

1.0 1%2— : 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  m 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trale 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

419.  Condensed  Milk.— A  South  Wales  broker  as  open  to  represent  a  Canadian  pro- 
ducer oif  evaporated  milk. 

420.  Canned  Lobster. — A  South  Wales  producer  broker  deisireis  to  represent  a  Canadian 
packer  as  agent  or  sub-agent  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  canned  lobster;  quarters  and  halves 
labelled  Dartieu'lady  desired.    No  sale  for  one's. 

421.  Canned  Salmon.— Cardiff  broker  do/ ires  South  Wales  representation  of  Canadian 
packers  of  canned  salmon  (medium  reds). 

422.  Salmon  Oil. — A  Manchester  firm  of  importers  wish  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples, 
as  buyers,  of  salmon  oil. 

423.  Meat  Meal, — A  Liverpool  importer  is  desirous  of  having  quotations  as  buyer  from 
exporters  of  meat  meal,  albuminoid  content  50  to  70  per  cent,  oil  leas  than  4  per  cent,  and 
salt  leiss  than  3  per  cent.    Quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

Miscellaneous 

424.  Bones. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are!  interested,  as  buyers,  in  cut  bones  for 
manufacturi'ng  purposes.  Shipments  to  include  thighs,  shins,  and  round  blades.  Quotation,-, 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

425.  Bones, — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested,  'as  buyers,  in  cut  thigh  and  flat  shank 
bones.    Quotations  c.ii.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

426.  Hair. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  desirous  of  having,  as  buyers,  offers  from  exporters  of 
horse,  cattle,  and  hog  hair.    Samples.    Quotations  c.ii).  United  Kingdom  ports. 

427.  Haie. — A  Liverpool  firm  .are  desirous  of  having  offers  from  exporters  of  horse, 
cattle,  and  hog  hair  as  buyers.   Siamples  necessary.    Quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports. 

428.  Beekeepers'  Supplies. — A  Midland  house  handling  beekeepers'  supplies  would  con- 
sider quotations  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports — comb  foundations,  sections,  etc. 

429.  Beekeepers'  Supplies. — A  Gloucester  firm  of  importers  would  consider  quotations 
c.ii.  United  Kingdom  port  on  50,000  two-  and  four-beeway  .sections,  V/Vic,  inches  wide  writlh 
grooves  on  three  sides  and  split  top.  Also  on  comb  foundation®,  Weed  process,  medium 
brood,  eight  sheets  to  pound,  eaich  sheet  13*-  by  7l\,  packed  in  7  pound  boxes. 

.  430.  Paper;  Cardboard  Boxes. — A  commission  agent,  in  Havana.  Cuba,  desires  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  of  vegetable  parchment,  waxed  papers,  and  cardboard  boxes. 

431.  Wallpaper.— Manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  obtain  agency  of 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  wallpaper. 
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432.  White  Pine. — Manufacturers'  representative  iin  Uruguay  wishes  to  obtain  agency 
of  Canadian  exporter  of  white  pine. 

433.  Gasket  Hardware. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  (importers  of  undertakers'  supplies  ask 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  casket  hardware,  coffin  handles  and  orna- 
ments.   Quotations  c.ii.  Swansea  or  Cardiff. 

434.  General  Hardware. — A  firm  o*f  Birmingham  brush  manufacturers  and  hardware 
factors  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  for  the  Midlands.  Cata- 
logues or  samples  with  quotations  eif.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling  would  be  given 
consideration. 

435.  Rubber  Jam  Jar  Rings. — A  Birmingham  company  desire  quotations  on  an  initial 
Jot  of  2,000  gross  flat  rubber  jam  jar  rings  suitable  for  hot  or  cold  pack.  Size  59  mm.  by  5i 
mm.  by  If  mm    (almost  12  out).    Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  with 

samples. 

436.  Wheelbarrows. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  steel  wheelbarrows. 

437.  Black  and  Galvanized  Tubing. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  engineers  catering  to  the 
shipping  trade  of  this  port  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  on  steam,  water,  and 
gas  tubing,  black  and  galvanized,  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Quotations  required  in 
lots  of  from  50  to  100  tons.    Also  interested  in  pipe  fittings. 

438.  Roller  Taper  Bearings. — A  Birmingham  agent  desires  quotations  on  roller  taper 
bearings  for  Model  T  Ford  and  Fordson  replacement.0, 

439.  Asbestos  Fibre. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  mineral  merchants  are  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  Canadian  producers.    Quotations  desired  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

440.  Mica  Scrap  or  Mine  Waste. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  offers 
of  mica  scrap  or  mine  waste  iin  50-ton  lots  packed  iin  bags,  dry  and  free  from  metal  or  other 
foreign  matter.    Quotations  desired  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

441.  Talc. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  mineral  merchants  are,  open  to  receive  offers  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices.    Samples  requiired. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  London  and  Havre. — Ascania,  May  3;   Alaunia,  May  10 — both  Cunard. 
To  Southampton,  London  and  Havre. — Calgaric,  May  2;    Megantic,  May  If) — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Belfast,  Glascow  and  Liverpool. — Athepria,  May  3;  Andania,  May  10 — both  Cunard 
Line;  Minnedosa,  May  4:  Melita,  May  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  May  4; 
Laurentic,  May  11 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Salaciia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  May  4;  Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific, 
May  2. 

To  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Antwerp. — Montclare,  May  2;  Metagama,  May  23 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  Southampton  and  Hamburg. — Montrose,  May  15;  Mont- 
calm, May  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Hamburg. — Beaverbrac,  May  3;  Beaverdale,  May  10 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  May  8. 

To  Rotterdam,  Havre  and  Bordeaux. — Laval  County,  May  7;  Labelle  County,  May  13 
— both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Brant  County,  May  10;   Elm- horn,  May  17—  both  County  Line.  _ 

To  London  and  Hull. — Aviemore,  May  11;  Incemore,  May  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  4;  Manchester  Producer,  May  16 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Gairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross,  May  10 — both  Thomson  Line. 
To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshirc,  Head  Line,  May  18. 
To  Dublin. — Kcnbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  16. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Kentucky,  May  10;  Brynhild,  May  20 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — TopdaJ-sfjord.  Nonvegian-America  Line,  May  18. 
To  Newfoundland. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  3  and  17. 
To  Bermuda,  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  British   Honduras. — Lady   Somcrs,  Canadian 
National,  May  11. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand. — Charlbury,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  May  15. 
To  South  Africa. — Cedrington  Court,  May  7;   Cochrane,  May  21— both  Elder  Demi** 

ster. 

To  West  Africa  (Sierra  Leone,  Accra,  Lagos). — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  21. 
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From  Quebec 

To  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.— Athenik,  May  3;  Andania,  May  10 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson  Line;  Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  10;  Regina,  May  4;  Laurentic, 
May  11 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Cherbourg  and  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  7;  Empress  of  Australia, 
May  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Southampton,  London  and  Havre. — Calgaric,  May  2;  Megantic,  May  16 — both 
White  Star  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Havre  and  London. — Asieania,  May  3;  Alaunia,  May  10 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

From  St.  John 

To  Belfast,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  26. 
To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  Furness,  Withy,  April  25. 
To  London. — Canadian  Ranger,  Canadian  National,  April  22. 

To  Southampton,  Cherbourg  and  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  24. 
To  South  and  West  African  Ports. — Badagry,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  April  25. 
To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Canadian  National,  May  3, 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  April  27;   Nova  Scotia,  May  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  London. — Nortonia.n,  White  Star  Line,  May  2. 
To  Bordeaux. — Roussillon,  French  Line,  April  27. 

To1  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Commander,  Canadian  National,  April  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  Canadian  National  SS.  Line,  April  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Salvia,  April  23;  Newfoundland,  April  27;  Silvia,  May  7 — all 
Fumess-Reid  Cross  Line  ;  Sambro,  Farquhar  Line,  April  27. 

To  Bermuda.  Nassau,  Kingston  and  Belize. — Lady  Rodnev,  Canadian  National, 
April  29. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Canadian  Hunter,  Canadian  National,  April  22. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  3;  Lady  Drake,  May 
17;  Lady  Nelson,  May  31 — all  Canadian  National;   Margit,  Ocean  Dominion,  April  25, 

To  Santlago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  May  1;  Caledonia,  May  15; 
Otitar,  May  29— all  Pkkford  &  Black  Line. 

To  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and 
Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Canadian  National,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  May  9;  Empress  of  Russia,  May  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and -Hong  Kong. — Protesdlaus,  Blue  Funnel  Lime,  May  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Kobe. — Toyama  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Line,  April  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji.— Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shoisen  Kaisha,  May  3. 

To  Australia.— Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  Ltd.,  April/May  (for  Sydney). 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  14. 

To  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Line,  May  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  1;  Aorangi,  May  29 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Meissonier,  April  25;  Moerdyk,  May  9; 
Narewta,  May  23 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Trader,  May  4;  Pacific  President,  May  18 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Noorderdyk,  April  27;  Glamorgan- 
shire, May  25;   Kinderdyk,  June  2 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Indiana,  April  30;   Georgia,  May  14  

both  French  Line'. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
April  30;  Leme,  May  29 — both  Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  Rosario  and  Santa  Fe.  Evanger, 

May  1 ;  Brandanger,  June  1— both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Borgestad  (for  Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Dur- 
ban, Lo'ureneo  Marques),  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies.  April/ May. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  first  half  of  May. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 
Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory- 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
P.O.  Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade 
Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements. 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  West- 
minister House,  Adderly  street,  Capf 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole.  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  will  on 
May  16  commence,  at  Victoria,  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  itinerary  in  British  Columbia  will  be  as  follows: — 

Victoria   May  16th-18th 

Vancouver   May  2  Oth- June  1st  , 

New  Westminster   June  4th 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner are  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  V ancouver. 


BANANA  PREFERENCE  UNDER  WEST  INDIES  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENT TO  BE  EFFECTIVE  FROM  MAY  2 

The  Canadian  tariff  preference  on  bananas  provided  for  in  the  1925  trade 
agreement  with  the  British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  British  Guiana,  and  British 
Honduras  will  be  brought  into  force  as  from  May  2,  1929.  The  trade  agreement 
(Article  II  and  Schedule  A)  provided  that  on  bananas  Canada  would  grant  to 
the  aforementioned  colonies  free  entry  as  against  a  general  tariff  of  50  cents  per 
stem  or  bunch  of  bananas,  when  imported  from  the  place  of  growth  by  ship 
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direct  to  a  Canadian  port.  The  agreement  stipulated  that  bananas  otherwise 
should  be  dutiable  at  50  cents  per  stem  or  per  bunch  under  all  tariffs. 

An  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  674)  was  passed  on  April  16  repealing  the  item 
under  which  bananas  entered  Canada  duty  free  under  all  tariffs  and  substituting 
therefor  the  following  items: — 

British 

Preferential  Intermediate  General 
Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

90c  Bananas,  when  imported  from  the  place  of 
growth  by  ship,  direct  to  a  Canadian  port, 

per  stem  or  bunch   Free  50  cents  50  cents 

90d  Bananas,  n.o.p.,  per  stem  or  bunch   50  cents  50  cents  50  cents 

The  change  is  to  be  effective,  as  indicated,  from  May  2,  1929.  The  new 
tariff  is  to  apply  to  bananas  previously  imported  for  consumption  for  which  no 
entry  for  consumption  was  made  before  that  date. 


LIVERPOOL  WHEAT  MARKET 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  10,  1929. — During  the  first  quarter  of  1929  trading  in 
Manitoba  wheat  on  the  Liverpool  futures  market  has  been  on  a  restricted  basis 
owing  to  the  relatively  high  price  of  this  wheat  in  comparison  with  that  from 
other  sources  of  supply. 

Early  in  January  this  market  generally  was  weak  and  prices  inclined  to 
ease.  Later  on  a  demand  from  China,  India,  and  Japan  for  wheat  had  the  effect 
of  stimulating  prices,  especially  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month  the  demand  for  wheat  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Continent  showed  decided  improvement  and  fair  quantities  of  new  crop 
Argentine  wheat  were  sold.  A  feature  of  the  month's  trading  was  the  unusual 
amount  of  Australian  wheat  sold  to  India.  Reports  of  unfavourable  weather  in 
the  United  States  winter  wheat  belt  also  helped  to  advance  prices,  and  quota- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  month  showed  a  general  rise  of  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
quarter.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  several  North  of  England  millers  are 
reported  to  have  booked  large  quantities  of  flour  at  poor  prices  and  were  subse- 
quently hoping  for  a  reaction  in  the  market  to  enable  them  to  cover  their  sales 
by  purchases  in  wheat. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  February  a  good  business  was  done  on  this 
market,  mostly  in  Argentine  and  Australian  wheats,  which  were  more  competi- 
tive than  Canadian  and  American.  India  continued  to  buy  cargoes  for  ship- 
ment up  to  about  the  18th  of  the  month,  after  which  demand  fell  off  from  this 
quarter.  Later  in  the  month  the  market  was  affected  by  demand  from  France, 
several  carloads  of  Plate  wheat  being  sold  to  that  country,  as  owing  to  the 
extremely  severe  weather  on  the  Continent  during  February  there  were  appre- 
hensions regarding  domestic  crops.  The  severe  weather  conditions  in  certain 
Continental  ports  had  a  rather  different  effect,  as  it  was  reported  that  owing  to 
the  inland  waterways  being  icebound  it  was  impossible  to  move  grain  from  the 
ports.  This  caused  an  accumulation  and  endeavours  were  made  in  some  cases 
to  resell  part  of  the  arrivals,  or  shipments  about  due,  to  the  Liverpool  and  other 
English  markets  in  order  to  reduce  congestion.  This  factor  combined  with  very 
free  offerings  of  Argentine  wheats  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  created  a 
restricted  demand  from  local  buyers  and  trading  in  the  last  week  of  February 
was  quite  slow  with  a  tendency  for  values  to  decline.  As  in  January,  the  volume 
of  trading  in  Manitoba  wheat  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester  was  very  small 
owing  to  the  comparative  dearness  of  this  variety. 
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Prices  for  all  classes  of  wheat  declined  on  the  Liverpool  market  during 
March,  and  trading  generally  was  extremely  quiet.  The  heaviest  drop  was 
reported  for  Manitoba  wheats,  which  showed  a  reduction  of  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  on 
the  months  whilst  Argentine  wheat  registered  a  decline  of  about  Is.  9d.  per 
quarter.  The  general  lowering  of  prices  was  caused  mainly  by  continued  heavy 
shipments  from  the  Argentine,  combined  with  the  break  in  American  wheat, 
although  even  at  the  end  of  the  month  American  grades  were  still  above  world 
parity.  In  addition,  the  United  States  winter  wheat  crop  seems  to  have  come 
through  better  than  anticipated,  and  there  was  no  indication  toward  the  end  of 
March  that  European  crops  had  suffered  to  any  serious  extent  from  the  extremely 
cold  weather,  although  well-informed  sources  are  apparently  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  yield  will  be  satisfactory,  particularly  in  Southeastern  Europe. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  BIRCH  FLOORING  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  4,  1929. — Among  the  several  types  of  wood  flooring 
imported  into  this  country,  Canadian  maple  is  well  known  and  highly  spoken 
of.  The  United  States  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  but  the  Canadian  product 
has  no  difficulty  in  selling  when  able  to  meet  competitive  prices. 

Although  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Canadian  birch 
flooring,  the  results  so  far  have  been  disappointing.  During  the  past  few  years 
several  connections  for  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  made,  and  an  odd 
carload  order  has  been  placed.  Repeat  business,  however,,  has  been  rare.  Maple 
has  been  chiefly  used  in  this  country  where  a  very  durable  wood  is  required,  with 
appearance  a  secondary  consideration.  The  opinion  of  importers  has  generally 
been  that  there  is  little  hope  of  birch  making  any  headway  in  competition  with 
maple  for  use  in  factories  and  public  buildings,  as  it  has  been  looked  upon  as  an 
inferior  wood  which  will  not  wear  as  well  as  maple,  and  is  only  in  demand  where 
a  cheap  job  is  required.  In  the  case  of  private  dwellings,  oak  is  a  competitor, 
and  the  latter  wood  is  favoured  on  appearance.  Importers  have  contended  that 
the  only  possibility  for  birch  would  be  to  offer  it  at  prices  substantially  below 
maple,  when  a  gradual  demand  might  be  built  up. 

In  view  of  the  continued  interest  shown  by  Canadian  exporters,  a  further 
survey  has  been  carried  out  among  brokers,  merchants,  and  flooring  contractors 
.in  the  North  of  England  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  question  once  more 
before  the  trade  and  learning  if  the  market  outlook  is  any  more  encouraging 
than  in  the  past.  While  the  opinions  given  in  answer  to  the  various  queries  put 
before  them  have  varied  considerably.,  the  more  important  firms  have,  on  the 
whole,  agreed  on  the  main  issues,  and  the  views  given  in  the  following  notes 
should  accordingly  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  flooring  manufacturers. 

The  opinion  given  by  one  of  the  most  important  firms  in  the  trade  pretty 
well  sums  up  the  general  view  as  follows: — 

Maple  seems  to  be  the  ideal  wood  where  a  really  first-class  even  and  hard-wearing 
surface  is  required.  There  is  no  wood  so  suitable  as  maple  for  a  skating  rink,  where  any 
unevenness  of  any  kind  must  be  avoided.  Provided  a  really  narrow  width  is  used,  maple 
will  do  thiis  perfectly  and  give  a  very  durable  floor  into  the  bargain.  It  is  also  used  almost 
exclusively  for  squash  racket  courts,  which  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity.  Maple  its 
also  the  wood  most  generally  liked  for  factories  where  really  hard  wear  is  essentiatl. 

Oak,  whilst  giving  good  weiar,  although  not  so  good  as  maple,  displaces  maple  whenever 
the  question  of  "  appearance  "  has  to  be  taken  more  or  less  primarily  into  account — large 
office  buildings,  showrooms,  shop  premises,  are  all  much  'more  the  province  of  oak  than 
maple.  Dance  floors  seem  to  vary  more  or  lees  equally  between  the  two  woods.  Maple 
probably  gives  the  best  floor,  but  oak  floors  for  dancing  are  much  liked,  and  really  make 
a  very  decent  job. 
83691— li 
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Birch  cannot  fall  easily  into  either  of  the  above  categories.  At  present  its  use  in  this 
country  dfe  limited  to  where  factories  are  not  likeily  to  need  a  particularly  hard-wearing;  floor, 
and  where  price  has  to  foe  taken  into  account.  In  fact,  birch  is  only  used  for  cheap  maple 
jobs. 

Apart  from  a  recent  carload  imported  by  this  firm  from  North  America, 
which  they  have  not  yet  sold,  although  offering  it  at  a  considerably  lower  figure 
than  maple,  they  point  out  that  their  experience  of  birch  is  practically  confined 
to  Finnish  birch.  They  find  in  the  Finnish  birch  one  important  drawback  which 
will  always  militate  against  its  use  in  private  houses:  it  is  not  a  clean  wearing 
wood.  It  lacks  the  flintlike  surface  of  maple,  and  even  when  polished  it  seems 
to  become  scored  with  dirty-looking  scratches.  It  might  be  possible  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  and  at  the  same  time  make  an  attractive  floor  if  a  method  of 
making  birch  take  a  stain  could  be  found,  but*  so  far  as  their  experience  goes 
— and  they  believe  that  they  are  right  on  this  point — they  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  birch  to  take  a  stain  properly.  Birch  shares  this  property  with 
maple,  which  wood  has  long  since  been  despaired  of  as  capable  of  being  attrac- 
tively stained. 

The  above  comments  coming  from  one  of  the  most  important  firms  in  the 
flooring  trade  of  this  country,  concerning  the  difficulty  of  getting  birch  wood  to 
take  a  stain  properly,  refers  of  course  to  Finnish  birch,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  they  hold  the  same  view  about  Canadian.  These  remarks  are  of  interest 
in  showing  the  opinion  here.  A  recent  article  appearing  in  a  Canadian  trade 
paper,  however,  pointed  out  the  ability  of  Canadian  birch  to  take  a  stain  well 
and  also  a  high  polish. 

Apart  from  experimental  shipments  to  introduce  birch  flooring  to  this 
market,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  asking  practically  the  same  price 
for  birch  flooring  as  for  maple.  The  sizes  of  maple  flooring  in  general  demand 
are  as  follows: — 


Lengths  from  2  to  16  feet,  averaging  5  to  5-1  feet. 

Recent  competitive  quotations  for  maple  flooring  1  by  4  inches  nominal 
size  have  been  from  $80  to  $82  per  1,000  superficial  feet  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port,  and  the  general  view  of  firms  approached  in  the  North  of  England  is  that 
there  would  be  no  inducement  to  import  birch  flooring  unless  it  could  be  offered 
at  approximately  20  per  cent  below  these  prices.  On  the  assumption  that  birch, 
while  possibly  not  a  competitor  of  maple  for  durability  in  factories,  etc.,  was 
nevertheless  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  maple,,  and  could  therefore 
expect  to  compete  against  oak  for  private  dwellings,  an  opinion  was  asked  on 
this  point. 

The  general  reply  has  been  that  oak  is  looked  upon  as  a  quality  wood  more 
suitable  for  ornamental  purposes  and  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
introduce  birch  even  on  a  price  basis.  In  emphasizing  this  point,  one  large  firm 
of  flooring  specialists  comment  as  follows: — 

As  regards  the  price  for  birch  intended  for  housework — provided  it  is  not  dearer  than  oak 
— we  do  not  think  the  actual  figure  matters  a  great  dejal.  Unless  some  specific  advantage 
can  be  offered  other  than  price,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  persuade  any  one  to  use  it,  as  in 
our  opinion  it  would  be  only  after  some  special  advantage*  had  been  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  begin  comparing  prices.  These  remarks,  of  course,  specially  refer  to 
housework. 


Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


Inches 
1x4 

I  x  4| 
H  x  4 

II  x  4| 


Finished 
Finished 
Finished 
Finished 


Inches 
m&  x  31 

^16  x  4 
%  x  31 
iVie  x  4 
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Recent  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  prices  per  1,000  super  feet  board  measure, 
for  well-known  American  oak  flooring  in  the  most  popular  grades,  are  as  follows: 

1x3  nominal  (194e  x  21  inches  finished  size),  first  quartered,  white  $135  00 

Second  quartered  white   95  00 

First  plain  white   98  00 

£  x  2\  nominal  (§  x  2  in.  face),  first  quartered,  white   103  50 

Second  quartered  white   73  50 

First  plain  white   75  50 

Second  plain  white   56  50 


The  most  popular  dimensions  for  flooring  in  houses  are  those  given  above, 
with  prices.  The  1  by  3  generally  for  new  work,  and  the  ^-inch  for  either  new  or 
old  work.  The  ^-inch  is  always  used  as  an  overlay  floor,  usually  on  a  deal  sub- 
floor.  Another  popular  size  is  1  by  3f-inches  prime  grade.  This  finishes  \%  by 
3i-inches.  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  for  people  in  this  country  to 
prefer  wider  boards,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  3-inch  nominal  width 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country  to  any  great  extent.  Flooring  firms  try  to 
discourage  the  use  of  the  wider  boards  because  as  the  flooring  is  secret  nailed, 
there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  the  boards  to  curl.  If  the  flooring  could  be  face 
nailed,  no  doubt  this  trouble  would  be  overcome,  but  the  appearance  would  be 
to  a  great  extent  spoilt. 

Before  the  war  people  who  could  afford  oak  flooring  usually  chose  Conr 
tinental  wood  rather  than  American,  as  the  prices  were  about  equal  and  the 
Continental  wood  was  considered  better  quality.  Since  the  war,  American  quo- 
tations have  been  cheaper,  and  more  business  has  been  done  in  this  wood  owing 
to  the  building  boom,  particularly  in  a  very  thin  oak  flooring,  which  is  laid  over 
softwood  floors  in  new  houses  and  also  placed  on  top  of  floors  in  older  dwellings, 
as  mentioned  above. 

Certain  American  manufacturers  are  understood  to  have  increased  the  sale 
of  thin  oak  flooring  in  this  market,  but  in  order  to  get  their  line  established, 
they  have  sent  their  own  representative  to  co-operate  with  their  various  distri- 
butors., and  to  inaugurate  a  sales  campaign  by  advertising  in  housekeeping  and 
furnishing  journals  which  appeal  to  consumers.  The  general  opinion  of  the  trade 
is  that  the  efforts  of  these  manufacturers  have  been  moderately  successful,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  similar  methods  would  be  likely  to  arouse 
interest  in  birch  flooring  among  householders  who  are  considering  a  hardwood 
floor,  either  in  new  dwellings  or  for  overlaying  on  top  of  floors  in  older  houses. 
In  bringing  this  question  to  the  attention  of  the  trade,  the  opinion  was  hazarded 
that  one  obstacle  to  sales  might  be  that  the  quality  and  appearance  of  a 
Canadian  birch  flooring  was  not  sufficiently  well  known  and  that  an  organized 
publicity  campaign  might  overcome,  to  some  extent,  the  existing  preference  in 
favour  of  oak,  if  it  were  emphasized  that  birch  is  cheaper.  The  general  tone  of 
the  replies,  however,  has  been  frankly  discouraging. 

As  will  be  generally  known,  the  use  of  hardwood  flooring  in  private  dwellings 
in  this  country  is  decidedly  limited  in  comparison  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  This  recent  inquiry,  however,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  demand  is 
growing,  particularly  in  new  houses  costing  anywhere  from  $5,000  up.  The 
larger  country  mansions  and  more  expensive  city  dwellings  have  for  a  long  time 
been  using  oak  flooring,  but  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  smaller 
householder  of  the  middle  class  has  become  interested  in  hardwood  floors. 
Demand  in  the  South  of  England  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  North. 

In  the  face  of  the  trade  opinions  shown  in  the  foregoing,  it  is  admittedly 
difficult  to  see  any  prospect  of  increasing  the  sale  of  Canadian  birch  flooring  in 
this  very  conservative  market.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  or  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  quality  of  Canadian  birch  flooring  has  been  given  adequate 
publicity  among  architects,  dealers,  and  householders  generally.  Accordingly, 
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it  is  suggested  that,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  opinion  of  the  trade,  and 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  offering  birch  at  prices  substantially  below  maple, 
the  Canadian  birch  flooring  industry  as  a  whole  might  benefit  through  setting 
up  an  exhibit  of  this  class  of  flooring  in  some  of  the  trade  exhibitions  held  from 
time  to  time  in  this  country.  The  annual  British  Industries  Fair,  held  at  London 
and  Birmingham,  and  the  various  Ideal  Home  and  Builders'  Exhibitions,  which 
take  place  throughout  the  country,  should  be  suitable  media  for  attracting  public 
attention  by  laying  down  actual  samples  of  birch  flooring  as  a  practical  demon- 
stration. Such  an  experiment,  if  carried  out  on  a  modest  scale,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Director,  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission,  London,  England, 
need  not  run  into  any  heavy  expenditure,  and  might  be  the  means  of  settling 
finally  the  commercial  possibilities  for  this  type  of  flooring  in  Great  Britain. 
Obviously  no  benefit  could  be  expected  from  such  a  display  unless  either  a 
qualified  representative  of  the  industry  was  available  on  the  spot  to  follow  up 
inquiries,  or  some  other  means  provided  whereby  prospective  buyers  and  visitors 
could  obtain  information  which  they  required. 

CANADIAN  EXHIBITORS   AT  THE   BRITISH   INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

(BIRMINGHAM) 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol,  writes  that 
the  following  is  the  list  of  Canadian  exhibitors  at  the  British  Industries  Fair 
(Birmingham),  1929,  a  report  on  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1312  (March  23),  page  446:— 

Canadian  Gypsum  and  Alabastrine  Company  Limited,  Toronto. 

Canada  Foundries  and  Forcings  Limited,  Brockville. 

J.  H.  Connor  &  Sons  Limited,  Ottawa. 

Moffafcte  Limited,  Weston,  Ont. 

Monarch  Battery  Company  Limited,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Canadian  National  Railways. 

Brantford  Washing  Machine  Company  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

International  Fibreboard  Company,  Midland,  Ont. 

Northern  Aluminium  Company,  Bush  House,  London. 

Hoover  Limited,  Hamilton.  Ont. 

Gutta  Percha  and  Rubber  Limited,  Toronto  2. 

Lundy  Wire  Fence  Company,  Toronto. 

J.  Fleury's  Sons,  Aurora,  Ont. 

Frost  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ruddy  Manufacturing  Company  Limited,  Brantford,  Ont. 

MacGreigor  Lumber  Company,  Neiw  Glasgow,  N.S. 

Mohawk  Lumber  Company,  New  Westminster,  B.C.  (broom  handles). 


IRISH  FREE  STATE  BALANCE  SHEET,  1928  29 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  3,  1929.— The  Irish  Free  State  ended  the  fiscal  year  1928-29 
(April  1,  1928,  to  March  31,  1929)  with  a  deficit  of  £1,173,588.  The  revenue 
for  the  year,  according  to  returns  just  issued,  was  £97,776  more  than  for  the 
financial  year  1927,-28,  and  amounted  in  all  to  £24,221,046,  as  compared  with 
£24,123,270  last  year.  The  estimated  income  for  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded 
was  £23,816,860,,  or  £404,186  less  than  that  actually  received. 

The  temporary  borrowings  outstanding  on  March  31,  1929,  amounted  to 
£1,800,000,  as  compared  with  £1,250,000  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
Exchequer  balance  at  this  date  is  shown  as  £1,629,013  less  than  a  year  ago: 
£748,568  on  March  31,  1929,  as  against  £2,377,581  on  April  1,  1928. 
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REVENUE 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  for  the  year  was  customs  duties,  and  from 
these  was  realized  £7,159,000.  The  excise  department  accounted  for  £6,794,000, 
while  income  tax  collections  totalled  £4,377,000,  which  was  slightly  less  than  in 

1927-  28.    The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  revenues  for  1927-28, 

1928-  29,  and  the  estimates  for  the  past  year: — * 

Comparative  Statement  of  Revenues 


Estimates  Revenue  Revenue 

1928-29  1928-29  1927-28 

Customs                                              £  6,966,000  £  7,159,000  £  6,720,000 

Excise                                                   6,891,000  6,794,000  6,597,000 

Motor  tax                                                670,000  730,000  666,000 

Estate  duty                                           1,100,000  1,044,000  1,285,000 

Stamps                                                    440,000  474,000  484,000 

Income  tax                                            4,350,000  4,307,000  4,320,000 

Corporation  tax                                         250,000  239,000  273,000 

Excess  profits                                              20,000  133,000  51,000 

Post  office                                              1,817,860  1,780,000  1,750,000 

Miscellaneous                                         1,312,000  1,561,046  1,977,270 


Totals   £23,816,860       £24,221,046  £24,123,270 


EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  £29,052,259,,  as  com- 
pared with  £31,437,281  for  1927-28— a  decrease  of  £2,385,022  for  the  year. 

Central  Fund  Services  amounted  to  a  total  of  £3,978,129,  which  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  This  item  included  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  £1,594,478,  the  Road  Fund,  local  taxa- 
tion grants,  and  similar  expenditures.  The  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Supply  Services  amounted  to  £21,416,505  for  the  fiscal  year  as  compared  with 
£22,255,318  for  1927-28.  Other- expenditures  include  an  advance  of  £250,675 
in  connection  with  the  issuance  of  the  Irish  Free  State  coinage.  The  revenue 
from  the  new  coinage  is  indicated  as  being  £50,000,  although  a  much  larger 
amount  was  anticipated.  Capital  expenditure  for  the  year  shows  a  total  pay- 
ment of  £1,462,950  in  connection  with  the  Shannon  electricity  scheme,  as  com- 
pared with  £1,301,100  for  1927-28.  Free  State  bills  paid  off  amounted  to 
£750,000,  which  in  the  previous  year  totalled  £2,500,000. 

The  statement  of  expenditures  is  as  follows: — 


1928-29  1927-28 

Central  fund  services   £  3,978,129       £  3,825,363 

Supply  services   21,416,505  22,255,318 


Total  expenditure                                               £25,394,634  £26,080,681 

Other  issues — 

Temporary  advances — 

Unemployment  Insurance  Act     91,500 

Coinage  Act   250,675   

Capital  expenditure — 

Telephone  Act   70.000  145,000 

Shannon  Electricity  Act   1,462,950  1,301,100 

Electricity  Supply  Act   263,000  12,000 

Road  Fund  Act   400,000  390,000 

Savings  certificates  paid  off   361,000  188,000 

I.F.S.  bills  paid  off   750,000  2,500,000 

Ways  and  means  advance  repaid   100,000  729,000 


Total  issues   £29,052,259  £31,437,281 
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1929-30  ESTIMATES 

The  Irish  Free  State  Government's  estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1930,  which  have  been  tabled  in  the  Dail  Eireann 
by  Mr.  Blythe„  the  Minister  of  Finance,  show  a  further  estimated  reduction  in 
expenditures  over  previous  years  and  a  decline  from  the  year  1928-29  figures 
of  £1,825,166.  The  estimates  a&  prepared  amount  in  all  to  £21,141,430,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year's  estimated  administrative  costs  (including  supplementary 
estimates)  of  £22,966,596. 

This  substantial  reduction  of  nearly  £2,000,000  is  further  evidence  of  the 
Government's  determination  to  have  a  balanced  budget  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  taxation  where  and  when  possible.  The  Budget  which  will  probably 
be  introduced  shortly  after  the  Easter  recess  will  likely  include  some  new  taxa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  offset  the  decline  in  receipts  from  arrears  of  income  tax,  which 
are  now  practically  all  collected,,  but  the  present  reduction  in  estimated  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  the  cost  of  governmental  operation  is  satisfactory  and 
encouraging  evidence  that  the  country  is  striving  to  improve  its  position. 

Marked  decreases  in  the  estimates  for  the  supply  services  have  taken  place 
nearly  every  year  since  1923,  indicating  a  gradual  return  to  normal  after  the 
years  of  heavy  expenditure  in  the  reconstruction  period  following  the  civil  war. 
A  comparison  of  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  year  1923-24,  1925-26,  and 
1928-29  with  the  estimates  for  the  year  1929-30  is  interesting.  The  figures  fol- 
lowing do  not  include  temporary  advances  made  or  estimated  during  these  years 
in  connection  with  the  Shannon  electrification  scheme,  unemployment,  insur- 
ance, etc. 

Irish  Free  State  Expenditures  and  Estimates 

Central  Fund  Supply 

Services  Services  Total 


1923-24  (actual)   £3,266,199  £35,413,156  £38,639,355 

1925-26  (actual)   2,874,054  23,346,584  26,220,638 

1928-  29  (actual)   3,978,129  21,416,505  25,394,634 

1929-  30  (estimated)   4,315,000  21,141,430  25,456,430 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  Government  is  making  strenuous 
and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  reduce  expenditures  and  to  bring  them  more  and 
more  into  line  with  the  normal  abilities  of  a  population  of  4,000,000  to  pay. 

In  the  estimates  at  present  being  considered,  the  largest  single  decrease  is 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture — amounting  to  £363,095.  The  total  estimate 
for  the  year  in  this  department  is  £408,474  as  compared  with  £771,569  for 
1928-29.  The  chief  decreases  are  for  educational  services  such  as  the  improve- 
ment of  flax  growing,  the  purchase  of  creameries,  etc. 

The  reduction  of  the  Army  strength  accounts  for  a  decrease  in  the  estimate 
of  the  Department  of  National  Defence  of  £361,912,  while  Property  Losses  Com- 
pensation is  lessened  by  £275,300.  Other  decreases  are  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings, £238,589;  Land  Commission,  £204,277;  Post  Office  Services,  £192,120; 
and  the  Civic  Guard,  £29,065. 

The  chief  increases  include  the  Local  Loans  Fund,  £193,000;  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Health,  £57,990;  Secondary  Education,  £13,900;  and  External 
Affairs,  £11,843. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND,  1928 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  20,  1929. — Statistics  specially  compiled  by  the  New 
Zealand  Customs  Department  have  been  received  giving  details  of  the  import 
trade  from  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1928.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  last  year  was  £3,258,926  ($16,294,630),  as  compared  with  £2,719,387 
($13,596,935)  for  1927,  an  increase  of  £539,539  ($2,697,695).  This  increase  is 
the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  considered  that  the  total  imports  into  this 
Dominion  increased  by  only  £103,320.  Canada's  share  of  the  total  imports  in 
1928  was  7-26  per  cent,  as  against  6-15  per  cent  in  1927  and  6  88  per  cent  in 
1926. 

IMPORTS  BY  CLASSES 

The  statistical  return  supplied  by  the  Customs  Department  may  be  divided 
into  twenty-three  classes;  some  of  the  features  of  the  trade  in  each  of  these 
follows. 

I.  Foodstuffs  of  Animal  Origin.— 1928,  £109,296;  1927,  £108,824.  An 
increase  of  some  £4,300  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  potted  and  preserved  fish 
is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  group.  Both  provisions  n.e.i.  and  sausage 
casings  showed  considerable  increase. 

II.  Foodstuffs  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1928,  £162,231;  1927,  £108,312.  The 
notable  increase  in  this  class  was  in  the  value  of  wheat  flour  imported,  which 
amounted  to  £98,423  as  against  £28,954  in  1927.  Canadian  flour  is  now  coming 
regularly  to  New  Zealand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  trade  will  continue.  The 
Canadian  product  is  selling  on  account  of  its  quality  and  strength.  The  exist- 
ing customs  duties  on  a  sliding  scale  have  enabled  Canadian  flour  to  compete 
with  Australian.  The  purchases  of  fresh  apples  dropped  over  £7,000.  Macaroni, 
vermicelli,  and  spaghetti  were  imported  in  increased  quantities  due  to  favour- 
able tariff  considerations. 

III.  Beverages  (Non-alcoholic)  and  Substances  for  Making  the  Same. — 1928,, 
£2,532;  1927,  £2,142.  Only  two  items  from  Canada  are  included  in  this  group, 
namely  cocoa  and  chocolate,  which  dropped  from  £702  to  £231,  and  fruit  juices 
and  imitation  fruit  juices,  which  increased  from  £1,154  to  £2,101. 

IV.  Spirits  and  Alcoholic  Liquors.— 1928,  £138;  1927,  £113.  Under  this 
heading  Canada  supplied  ale,  beer,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  £101,  as  well  as  whisky 
and  flavouring  essences. 

V.  Tobacco  and  Preparations.— 1928,  £192;  1927,  £4.  The  1928  total 
includes  cigars  valued  at  £47  and  cut  tobacco  n.e.i.  valued  at  £145.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  secure  more  business  for  Canada  and  there  has  been  some 
response.  It  is  felt  that  there  will  be  only  a  very  limited  market  until  the  manu- 
facturers make  a  determined  effort  by  advertising  to  secure  more  business. 

VI.  Live  Animals.— 192%,  £5,211;  1927,  £1,361.  The  increase  here  is  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  cattle  for  stud  purposes  imported.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  success  which  attended  the  importation  of  pedigree  swine  last  year. 

VII.  Animal  Substances— Not  Foodstuffs.— 1928,  £4,648;  1927,  £5,249. 
The  decline  in  the  imports  under  this  heading  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  imports  of  undressed  calf  skins,  which  in  1927  were  purchased  from  Canada 
to  the  extent  of  £1,188. 

VIII.  Vegetable  Substances  and  Non-manufactured  Fibres. — 1928,  £22,764; 
1927,  £14,309.  The  imports  of  clover  seed  increased  by  over  £3,000.  Wood 
pulp  valued  at  £7,737  came  from  Canada,  an  increase  of  £3,959. 
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IX.  Apparel  and  Textiles.— 1928,  £372,367;  1927,  £270,621.  Hosiery 
imports  from  Canada  increased  by  £24,841,,  apparel  and  ready-made  clothing 
n.e.i.  by  £16,555,  gum  boots  by  £15,626,  rubber  and  canvas  shoes  by  £49,377,  and 
carpets,  mats,  etc.,  by  £5,771. 

X.  Oils,  Fats,  and  Waxes.— 1928,  £1,158;  1927,  £1,686.  The  drop  here  is 
due  to  decreased  importations  of  Canadian  wood  naphtha. 

XI.  Paints  and  Varnis hes.— 1928,  £1,180;  1927,  £2,854.  The  imports  of 
Canadian  paints  and  varnishes  have  been  declining  during  recent  years  due  to 
the  strong  position  other  manufacturers,  both  local  and  English  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralian and  United  States,  have  on  the  New  Zealand  market.  The  purchases 
of  paints  mixed  ready  for  use  from  Canada  dropped  from  £1,726  in  1927  to  £608 
in  1Q28.   Practically  every  item  under  this  heading  showed  a  drop  in  value. 

XII.  Stones  and  Minerals  Used  Industrially.— 192$,  £157;  1927,  £65.  This 
increase  is  due  to  a  larger  purchase  of  mill  grind  stones. 

XIV.  (a)  Metals  Unmanufactured,  Partly  Manufactured,  and  Ores. — 1928, 
£79,576;  1927,,  £114,260.  Iron,  and  steel,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  showed  a  drop  of 
some  £34,307.  Total  imports  of  this  commodity  dropped  by  £43,502,  and  thus 
Canada  suffered  more  than  her  proportion  of  the  drop. 

(b)  Metal  Manufactures  other  than  Machinery  and  Machines. — 1928, 
£316,028;  1927,  £295,713.  As  there  were  no  extensive  purchases  in  Canada  of 
supplies  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  under  this  heading,  the  value  of  the 
imports  is  practically  the  same  as  for  1926.  The  purchases  of  wire,  barbed  and 
plain,,  increased  by  £18,406,  while  hardware  n.e.i.  dropped  some  £18,482. 

XV.  Machinery  and  Machines.— 1928,  £254,213;  1927,  £254,036.  There 
have  been  quite  a  number  of  decreases  in  various  lines  of  agricultural  machinery, 
the  principal  of  these  being:  cultivators,  £1,530;  drills  and  sowers,  £9,391;  disc 
harrows,  £4„110;  and  agricultural  machinery  n.e.i.,  £4,317.  There  were  increases 
in  many  lines,  some  of  the  more  prominent  ones  being:  electric  batteries  and 
cells,  £27,158;  vacuum  cleaners,  £17,210;  and  materials  and  parts  of  engines, 
£8,851. 

XVI.  India-rubber  and  Manufactures  (not  including  Tires);  Leather  and 
Manufactures.— -1928,  £60,147;  1927.,  £51,417.  Under  this  classification  are 
included  rubber  hose,  tubing  and  piping;  india-rubber  in  sheets;  hot-water  bags; 
rubber  solutions  and  cements;  india-rubber  manufactures  n.e.i.;  belting,  other 
than  leather;  leather,  japanned  and  enamelled;  sole  leather;  leather  n.e.i.; 
leather  bags;  and  leather  manufactures  n.e.i.  The  only  lines  which  showed 
decreases  were  india-rubber  manufactures  n.e.i.;  sole  leather  in  bends  of  14 
pounds  or  over;  and  leather  n.e.i. 

XVII.  Timber  and  Manufactures.— -1928,  £109,694;  1927,  £130,880.  This 
classification  embraces  (1)  timber,  rough  sawn  and  sawn  dressed,  laths  and 
shingles,  as  well  as  (2)  wood,  cane  and  wicker  manufactures.  The  whole  of 
the  drop  in  imports  took  place  in  timber,  laths  and  shingles.  Douglas  fir  suf- 
fered most,  the  drop  in  imports  of  this  timber  (both  rough  sawn  and  sawn 
dressed)  being  £20,081;  imports  of  cedar  declined  by  £6,228.  The  only  timber 
showing  any  appreciable  increase  was  hemlock,  the  imports  of  which  in  1928 
exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  £8,901.  The  imports  of  veneers  and  ply- 
woods increased  bv  £2,902,  and  woodenware  and  turnery  n.e.i.  decreased  by 
£4,096. 

XVIII.  Earthenware,  Glassware,  etc.— 1928,  £23,469;  1927,  £20,102. 
Bottles  came  from  Canada  in  increased  quantities,  the  increased  value  being 
£2,965.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  drop  of  £2,454  in  the  imports  of  plain 
glass  jars.   Glassware  n.e.i.  decreased  from  £1,688  to  £200.   The  largest  increase 
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under  this  heading  was  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  1928  imports  of  which  from 
Canada  exceeded  the  1927  figure  by  £3,701. 

XIX.  Paper  and  Stationery.— 1928,  £394,181;  1927,  £399,168.  The  most 
important  items  under  this  classification  are  newsprint  and  wrapping  paper. 
Imports  of  Canadian  newsprint  showed  a  slight  increase  of  £1,588;  but  the  total 
imports  dropped  some  £18,404.  Wrapping  paper  showed  a  decline  of  £3.898. 
Details  of  the  total  imports  of  this  class  of  paper  are  not  available  and  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible  to  analyse  Canada's  position.  Wrapping  paper  for 
orchardists'  use  showed  an  increase  from  £896  to  £7,617.  Writing  paper  dropped 
£6,853.  Books,  papers,  and  music  increased  £1,164;  playing  cards,  £2,479;  and 
stationery  n.e.i.,  £1,079. 

XX.  Fancy  Goods,  Jewellery,  etc.— 1928,  £2,928;  1927,  £2,436.  Under  this 
heading  are  included  fancy  goods  and  toys;  sporting,  gaming  and  athletic 
requirements;  clocks,  watches;  and  tobacco  pipes,  pouches,  etc. 

XXI.  Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Instruments. — 1928,  £2,437;  1927, 
£1,702.  The  only  increase  of  any  importance  under  this  heading  was  in  opticians' 
materials,  namely,  £1,857.  This  was  balanced  by  decreases  in  the  imports  of 
sensitized  surfaces  of  £665  and  surgical  and  dental  appliances  of  £555. 

XXII.  Drugs,  Chemicals,  etc.— 1928,  £26,187;  1927,  £25,010.  The  most 
important  items  included  under  this  heading  are  calcium  carbide;  perfumery 
and  toilet  preparations;  medicinal  preparations  n.e.i.;  and  acetic  acid.  There 
was  a  drop  of  nearly  £1,000  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  calcium  carbide, 
which  was  more  than  offset  by  the  increases  in  the  imports  of  perfumery  and 
toilet  preparations,  medicinal  preparations,  and  the  various  other  lines  included 
in  this  classification. 

XXIII.  Miscellaneous.— 1928,  £1,296,192;  1927,  £912,888.  The  outstand- 
ing increases  under  this  heading  were  in  motor  cars  and  tires,  the  increase  in 
values  of  the  imports  of  these  being  £335,767  and  £76,390  respectively.  There 
are  reasons  for  feeling  that  the  large  share  Canada  once  had  of  the  motor  import 
trade  is  likely  to  return,  as  the  Canadian  imports  last  year  were  the  highest 
since  1925.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  motor  tires  was  the  highest  yet  recorded. 
Other  important  increases  under  this  classification  were  in  parts  of  bicycles,  and 
plaster  pulp  sheets. 

There  were  a  number  of  decreases,  among  the  foremost  being:  lorries, 
trucks,  vans  and  buses,  £6,937;  chassis  for  lorries,  etc.,  £12,249;  undercarriage 
springs  for  motor  vehicles,  £3,378;  pianos,  £3,459;  and  phonographs,  etc.,  and 
records,  £3,356. 

SUMMARY 

Canadian  export  trade  to  New  Zealand  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress 
during  1928,  the ^ total  increase  being  £539,539.  The  trade  has  assumed  more 
balanced  proportions.  A  short  time  ago  motor  vehicles  represented  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  total.  They  now  represent  just  under  16-5  per  cent,  while  tires 
are  responsible  for  over  18  per  cent.  It  is  felt  that  the  present  state  of  the  trade 
is  more  healthy  than  previously.  The  change  in  the  customs  tariff  in  1927 
granting  additional  preference  to  Empire  goods  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  Canadian  trade,  although  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  showed  a  slight  increase.  It  is  felt  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  make  greater  endeavours  to  secure '  more  of  the  business  which  is  at 
present  going  to  foreign  countries,  Under  the  customs  tariff  a  preference,  averag- 
ing about  20  per  cent,  is  extended  to  Canada, 

PRINCIPAL  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Increases.— Fish,  potted  land  preserved,  £4,308;  confectionery  n.e.i.,  £4,406;  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  etc.,  £3,606;  peas,  preserved  in  tins,  £3,985;  cattle  for  stud  purposes,  £3,691; 
clover  seed,  £3,192;   hosiery,  £24,841;   apparel  n.e.i.,  £16,555;    gum  boots,  £15,620;  rubber 
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and  canvas  shoes,.  £49,377 ;  carpets,  mats,  etc.,  £5,771;  fencing  staples,  £4,906;  wrought  iron 
pipes,  tubes,  etc.,  £10,250;  tools  n.e.i.,  £4,233;  wire,  fencing  barbed,  £3,906;  wire,  fencing 
plain,  £14,500;  wire,  iron,  n.e.i.,  £6,762;  vacuum  cleaners,  £17,210;  batteriiee  and  cells, 
£27,158;  materials  and  parts  of  engines,  £8,851;  hose  tubing  and  piping,  £6,503;  belting 
other  than  leather,  £4,447;  timber,  sawn  dressed— hemjlock,  £7,432;  pilaster  of  Paris,  £3,701; 
passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses,  £335,767;  rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  £76,390; 
plaster  pulp  sheets,  £5,523;  wheat  flour,  £69,499. 

Decreases. — Fruit,  fresh  apples,  £7,178;  onions,  £3,351;  iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt,  rod, 
£34,307 ;  nails  n.e.i.,  £6..369;  hardware  n.e.i.,  £18,482;  agricultural  machinery  n.e.i.,  £4,317; 
insulated  cable  and  wire,  £5,153;  electric  appliances  n.ei.,  £7,913;  metal  working  machinery, 
£10,450;  timber,  rough  sawn,  cedar,  £5,946;  Oregon  pine,  £11,509  timber,  sawn  dressed 
Oregon  pine,  £7,738;  woodenware  n.ei.,  £4,096;  writing  paper,  £6,853;  lorries,  trucks,  vans, 
buses,  £6,937;  chassis  for  same,  £12,249;  materials  and  parte  for  motor  vehicles,  £6,878; 
pianos,  £3,459. 

[A  table  giving  full  details  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada 
for  calendar  year  1928,  together  with  the  articles  affected  by  and  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  preferenc,  has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Croft.  Copies  are  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,,  and  may  be  obtained 
by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application.] 


MARKETING  OF  GYPSUM  PRODUCTS  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  21,  1929. — In  response  to  inquiries  received  from  Cana- 
dian sources  of  supply,  the  possibilities  of  marketing  gypsum  and  its  products 
in  Australia  have  been  investigated  and  a  general  review  of  the  position  is 
submitted  below  for  the  information  of  those  interested  in  the  industry. 

In  at  least  four  Australian  states  there  are  large  deposits  of  gypsum  which 
are  very  pure  in  quality  and  can  be  easily  worked.  Many  of  these  deposits  are 
not  utilized  owing  to  the  home  demand  being  well  supplied  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  markets  abroad.  The  principal  ones  being  worked  are  those  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  largest  plaster  works  are  established.  That  state  in  1925 
produced  72,276  tons  of  crude  gypsum  of  a  value  of  £63,246  out  of  a  total  of 
90,150  tons  valued  at  £69,375  for  the  whole  of  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  out- 
put is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster  and  cement  and  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses,, while  some  4,000  or  5,000  tons  are  annually  exported  to  New  Zealand. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Gypsum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  like  preparations  having  sulphate  of 
lime  as  a  basis,  are  dutiable  on  importation  into  Australia  at  Is.  6d.  (37  cents) 
per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  when  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  2s.  (49  cents) 
per  cwt.  if  from  any  other  country,  including  Canada,  to  which  the  British 
preferential  rate  is  not  extended.  These  duties,  combined  with  heavy  freight 
and  landing  charges,  preclude  the  importation  of  crude  gypsum  and  greatly 
restrict  those  of  all  plasters  and  preparations  composed  of  gypsum. 

The  tariff  officials  advise  that  the  same  rates  of  duty  apply  to  gypsum  fer- 
tilizer as  to  plaster,  and  that  on  gypsum  wallboard  the  rates  are  2T\  per  cent 
net  British  preferential  and  38^  per  cent  net  under  the  general  tariff.  Blocks 
and  tiles  and  other  products  of  which  gypsum  is  the  basis  are  likewise  subject 
to  duties  which  adversely  affect  importations. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS 

^  During  the  fiscal  year  1926-27  (the  latest  for  which  details  of  imports  are 
available)  no  crude  gypsum  was  received  from  overseas  countries.  The  imports 
of  plaster  of  Paris  were  recorded  at  91,506  cwt,  (112  pounds)  valued  at  £28,327, 
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of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  9,012  cwt.;  the  United  States,  39,240 
cwt.;  France,  19,914  cwt.;  Germany,  17,718  cwt.;  Canada,  4,688  cwt.;  and 
all  other  countries,  583  cwt.  Generally  speaking,  these  imports  of  plaster  are 
confined  to  a  few  well-known  brands  which  have  had  an  established  reputation 
on  this  market  for  many  years  and  in  the  main  depend  on  their  specification  by 
architects  who  continue  to  stipulate  their  use  because  of  their  proved  qualities. 
Owing  to  their  high  landed  cost  in  comparison  with  the  selling  price  of  the  local 
product,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  diminishing  demand  for  imported  plasters 
which  in  former  years,  when  the  duties  and  freight  rates  were  much  lower, 
reached  considerable  dimensions.  The  same  conditions  govern  other  gypsum 
products  such  as  wallboard,  land  plaster,  blocks  and  tiles,  stucco,  etc.,  the 
importation  of  which  is  now  negligible. 

AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES 

The  high  customs  duties  and  natural  protection  afforded  by  freight  rates 
from  oversea  countries  of  supply  have  stimulated  the  Australian  manufacture 
of  all  gypsum  products  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  home  market.  The 
abundance  of  high-grade  raw  material  which  can  be  easily  worked  at  reason- 
able cost  is  another  helpful  factor  in  Australian  production. 

There  are  fifteen  plaster  of  Paris  plants  at  present  in  operation  in  Aus- 
tralia, three  or  four  of  which  are  quite  large  concerns.  The  output  is  considered 
to  compare  very  favourably  in  quality  with  well-known  overseas  brands  and 
can  be  extended  to  meet  all  possible  demands  of  the  future.  One  prominent 
company  engaged  an  expert  from  the  United  States  to  organize  and  manage  its 
plant  in  accordance  with  the  latest  methods  of  manufacture, 

The  principal  uses  of  Australian  plaster  are  in  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
boards  and  ordinary  building  construction,  and  the  competition  for  business  is 
very  keen.  In  interviews  with  leading  distributors  it  was  found  that  Australian 
plaster  of  the  best  quality  is  quoted  to  them  at  £6  ($29.20)  and  at  times  as 
low  as  £5  ($24.33)  per  long  ton  delivered  in  store  in  bags  of  fifteen  to  the  ton. 
This  price  is  considerably  lower  than  the  duty-paid  cost  of  leading  American 
brands,  which  varies  from  £1  7s.  ($6.15)  to  £1  lis.  ($7.54)  per  cask  of  a  gross 
weight  of  320  pounds,  of  which  seven  are  reckoned  to  the  ton.  Some  few  months 
ago  plaster  in  bags  from  the  United  States  was  offered  here  at  £6  10s.  ($26.75) 
per  ton,  duty  paid,  but  the  price  was  considered  too  high  in  comparison  with 
local  plaster  for  any  business  to  be  done,  besides  which  there  was  the  danger 
when  bagged  of  dampness  on  the  ocean  voyage.  The  local  product  thus  has  a 
considerable  advantage  in  price,  besides  being  readily  available  to  dealers  in 
small  or  large  quantities  as  required. 

A  well-known  German  brand  is  quoted  at  £1  12s,  6d.  ($7.91)  per  barrel, 
but  the  most  expensive  on  the  market  is  an  English  brand  which  is  sold  in 
7-pound  tins  of  three  qualities,  the  delivered  prices  to  distributors  being  2s.  4d. 
(57  cents),  2s.  8d.  (65  cents),  and  3s.  (73  cents)  respectively,  the  lowest  (2s. 4d. 
per  tin)  being  also  sold  in  tin-lined  cases  of  2  cwt.  at  £2  Is.  lOd.  ($10.20)  per 
case.  This  plaster  is  for  the  best  dental,  surgical,  and  other  fine  casts  and  is 
considered  by  users  to  be  superior  to  any  other  on  the  market  for  such  purposes. 

Plaster  board  is  made  and  used  very  extensively  throughout  Australia  and 
has  almost  entirely  displaced  overseas  gypsum  wallboard,  for  which  at  one  time 
there  was  quite  a  demand.  Plaster  board,  which  is  merely  plaster  reinforced 
with  sisal  hemp,  can  be  made  at  a  price  that  permits  it  to  be  retailed  profitably 
at  as  low  as  2s.  (48  cents)  per  square  yard,  as  against  the  duty-paid  landed  cost 
of  approximately  lOd.  (20  cents)  per  square  foot  of  wallboard.  It  is  made  in 
sheets  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  3  and  4  feet  wide,  and  up  to  20 
feet  in  length,  as  well  as  in  panels  of  10  by  10  feet  up  to  20  by  20  feet.  Apart 
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from  pric^  it  is  claimed  that  the  fact  that  it  is  finished  for  putting  on  walls  and 
ceilings  and  requires  no  further  treatment  when  erected  is  a  further  advantage 
over  wallboard. 

Gypsum  fertilizer  of  Australian  manufacture  is  also  largely  used  here  by 
orchardists  and  wheat  farmers.  It  is  procurable  at  about  £3  ($14.60)  per  ton 
free  on  rail  or  wharf  in  sacks  of  about  twelve  to  the  ton,,  and  considerably 
cheaper  in  bulk.  It  is  stated  to  be  91-07  per  cent  gypsum  and  to  give  excellent 
results  in  wheat  and  other  lands  found  to  be  deficient  in  lime. 

The  general  opinion  of  dealers  interviewed  is  that  Australia  is  now  prac- 
tically self-contained  so  far  as  ordinary  gypsum  products  are  concerned,  and 
that  the  present  supplies  of  overseas  plaster,  two-thirds  of  the  total  (91,506 
cwt.)  of  which  are  landed  in  Sydney  owing  to  its  distance  of  approximately 
1,000  miles  from  the  plants  in  South  Australia,  will  gradually  cease  and  be 
entirely  replaced  by  the  Australian  material. 

A  limited  market  may  be  developed  for  special  preparations  such  as 
"  Tnsulex  which  is  understood  to  be  a  mixture  of  gypsum  plaster  and  chemicals 
for  use  between  walls  and  ceilings  for  insulation  purposes.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  to  the  building  trade  here,  hence  samples,  prices,  and  other  details 
would  be  of  interest  and  possibly  lead  to  business. 


BUDGET  OF  INDIA 

H.  R.  POUSSETTE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Calcutta,  March  20,  1929. — Sir  George  Schuster,  Finance  Member  to  the 
Government  of  India,  in  his  first  budget  speech  before  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Delhi,  stated  that  although  during  the  present  financial  year,  which  closes  on 
March  31,  the  receipts  from  customs  and  income  tax  were  down  by  Rs.7,000,000 
and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  are  responsible  for  a  further  loss  of 
Rs.2,900,000,  the  revenue  will  not  show  a  deficit.  Fortuitously,  the  present  year 
has  benefited  by  Rs.4,000,000  of  land  revenue  which  was  brought  forward  from 
the  year  1927-28  and  by  Rs.6,500,000  of  salt  revenue  which  ordinarily  would 
have  been  collected  during  the  year  1929-30.  The  Finance  Member  announced 
that  while  1929-30  is  expected  to  show  a  deficit  of  Rs.9,000,000,  fresh  taxation 
would  not  be  imposed,  as  the  Revenue  Reserve  Fund  would  be  utilized  to  make 
up  this  amount.  The  principal  item  of  expenditure  in  the  budget  is  one  of 
Rs.550,000,000  for  defence. 

The  Government  has  lost  no  time  in  giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Road  Development  Committee  and  have  increased  the  import  and  excise 
duties  on  motor  spirit  from  annas  4  to  annas  6  per  gallon,  which  is  expected  to 
realize  Rs.8,300,000  in  the  coming  year.  These  duties  will  be  remitted  to  the 
various  provinces  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  are  being  raised — that 
is,  road  development.  The  recommendations  of  the  Agricultural  Commission 
are  being  implemented  by  providing  an  endowment  fund  in  aid  of  agricultural 
research. 

The  Finance  Member  referred  to  the  problem  of  exchange;  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  Is.  fid.  in  1927.  He  pointed  out  that  to  give  way  to  the  advocates  of  a 
Is.  4d.  rate,  the  Government  would  have  to  depreciate  the  currency  by  11  per 
cent  and  would  thus  work  a  great  injustice  upon  the  vast  number  of  people  who 
had  entered  into  contracts  under  the  present  rate.  The  matter  of  greatest 
moment  to  India  in  this  connection  is  stability,  whether  the  rate  be  fixed  at 
J.s.  6d.,  2s.,  or  Is.  4d.,  for  in  the  end  prices  will  automatically  adjust  themselves 
to  it.  The  Is,  fid.  rate  was  chosen  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  it  was  believed 
to  be  the  most  suitable  to  ruling  conditions,  and  to  alter  it  would  be  to  retard 
the  country's  progress. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CEYLON 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FOOD  AND  DRINK 

Calcutta,  March  18.  1929. — Flour. — There  are  no  flour  mills  in  Ceylon:  the 
island's  requirements  of  flour  are  imported  almost  entirely  from  Australia  and 
British  India.  Purchases  from  Australia  during  1928  were  357,076  cwt.  as 
against  51,963  from  British  India  and  685  from  the  United  States. 

The  prospects  of  importing  Canadian  flour  to  mix  with  Australian  or 
Indian  are  not  encouraging.  The  higher  c.i.f.  cost  would  militate  against  its  sale 
to  native  bakers.  Freights  from  Australia  being  much  lower,  the  product  of 
that  country  enjoys  a  considerable  advantage.  There  are  direct  steamship  con- 
nections between  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Colombo,  and  that  is  probably  the 
reason  for  any  flour  being  imported  from  the  United  States,  The  reluctance  of 
native  bakers  to  use  a  flour  which  would  add  to  their  labour  is  another  obstacle 
to  Canadian  importations.  There  are  no  modern  baking  establishments  in  the 
island,  and  in  Colombo  probably  no  bakery  has  a  greater  output  than  1,500 
loaves  per  day.  Since  there  are  no  mixing  machines,  the  baker  to  lessen  his 
labour  will  sometimes  go  to  the  extent  of  purchasing  a  low-grade  flour  to  mix 
with  the  better-class  Australian. 

Hog  Products  (Bacon,  Ham,  and  Pork). — The  imports  of  hog  products  in 
1928  amounted  to  4,070  tons  valued  at  Rs.446,000:  United  Kingdom,  3,201  cwt. 
(Rs.372,340) ;  Australia,  779  cwt.  (Rs.65,000).  While  the  market  for  bacon 
and  ham  is  limited  owing  to  the  small  European  population,  nevertheless  there 
is  a  steady  demand.  United  Kingdom  packers  have  the  predominant  share, 
but  Australian  bacon  and  hams  are  well  liked  and  are  said  to  be  of  high  grade. 
Apparently  a  demand  for  a  high-grade  bacon  and  ham,  at  least  amongst  the 
leading  provisions  dealers,  does  exist,  and  this  should  afford  an  opportunity  to 
Canadian  shippers. 

With  regard  to  packing,  while  in  India  it  is  necessary  that  the  salt  should 
be  mixed  with  oat  husks  owing  to  the  high,  duty  to  which  the  former  is  subject, 
in  Ceylon  this  does  not  apply.  Bacon  should  be  packed  tightly  in  pure  salt- 
without  any  other  ingedient.  The  best  method  of  packing  hams  is  to  cover  the 
meat  with  cheese  cloth,  which  is  in  turn  covered  with  a  cotton  sleeve.  Between 
the  cheese  cloth  and  the  sleeve  a  thin  layer  of  oat  husks  can  be  inserted  on  the 
face  side  of  the  meat.  The  hams  should  then  be  tightly  packed  in  the  case  in 
salt  similarly  to  bacon.  If  the  meat  be  packed  in  this  way,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
send  it  out  in  cold  storage.  One  cold  storage  firm  stated  that  they  brought  out 
all  of  their  smoked  meats  in  ship's  cold  storage,  but  this  was  to  meet  la  par- 
ticular class  of  trade  which  was  limited  to  residents  in  Colombo. 

Cheese. — Cheese  was  imported  during  1928  to  the  amount  of  2,105  cwt.: 
Holland,  1,369  cwt.;  Australia,  395;  United  Kingdom,  190;  and  Switzerland, 
120  cwt.  Direct  steamship  connection  gives  the  first  three  countries  mentioned 
an  advantage.  It  is  probable  that  the  only  Canadian  cheese  that  could 
compete  would  be  a  pasteurized  cheddar  such  as  is  now  being  sold  in  India. 

fish,  Tinned.— Imports,  1928.  6.594  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.286,000:  the  United 
States,  5,301  cwt.;  Portugal,  215;  Canada,  172;  and  Norway,  138  cwt.  The 
reason  for  the  large  share  the  United  States  has  in  this  trade  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  popularity  of  the  "  California  sardine  ",  as  it  is  known  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  advantage  of  direct  shipping  connections  from  San  Francisco. 

Fruits,  Fresh. — In  1928,  13.621  cwt.  of  fresh  fruits  were  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, 7,752  cwt.  from  the  United  States,  2,172  from  Spain,  and  942  from  British 
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India.  At  the  end  of  1927  two  trial  shipments  of  apples  from  British  Columbia 
were  received  by  two  of  the  leading  firms  in  Colombo.  These  apples,  except  for 
one  particular  variety,  were  highly  satisfactory  and  repeat  orders  would  have 
been  placed  if  the  difficulties  of  shipping  in  cold  storage  had  not  apparently 
been  found  insuperable.  Australia's  contribution  is  principally  made  up  of 
apples,  that  from  the  United  States  of  grapefruit  and  oranges.  Shipping  con- 
nections here  play  an  important  part,  and  California  has  a  great  advantage  in 
that  the  fruit  of  that  state  can  be  shipped  all  the  way  in  ship's  cold  space. 

Fruits,  Tinned  or  Bottled  in  Syrup  of  Spirits. — California  canned  fruits  are 
popular  in  Ceylon,  as  out  of  the  total  imports  of  3,285  cwt.,  2,122  cwt.  were 
shipped  from  that  state.  Hong  Kong  is  credited  with  661  cwt.  and  China 
proper  with  602  cwt.  Certain  varieties  of  Canadian  canned  fruit  might  be  able 
to  compete  if  the  disadvantage  of  no  direct  shipping  connections  might  not  make 
the  price  too  high. 

Milk. — Condensed  milk  is  an  important  item  in  the  provision  trade.  During 
the  year  1928  over  765,000'  pounds  of  full  cream  milk  were  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  684,000  pounds  from  Switzerland,  235,000  pounds  from  Aus- 
tralia, 212,000  pounds  from  Holland,  and  113,000  pounds  from  Denmark.  Apart 
from  34,000  pounds  of  skimmed  milk,  the  imports  were  confined  to  sweetened 
full  cream,  as  in  India  the  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  combine.  Several  other  marks  are  sold,  but  they  do  not  interfere  to  an 
important  degree  with  the  trade  of  the  above-mentioned  concern. 

Spirits. — Canadian  rye  whisky  is  known  in  Ceylon,  but  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  no  demand  for  it.  One  dealer  stated  that  in  the  last  few  months  he 
had  had  some  inquiries  for  this  whisky  and  that  he  intended  to  commence  stock- 
ing it  again.  But  as  compared  with  Scotch  whisky  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Cana- 
dian rye  could  ever  be  competitive. 

Confectionery. — The  figures  for  the  imports  of  confectionery  are  not  given, 
but  owing  to  the  small  European  population  they  cannot  be  important.  Cana- 
dian chocolates  are  now  sold  in  Ceylon,  and  while  they  have  only  been  stocked 
for  a  year  or  two  they  appear  to  give  every  satisfaction  and  to  compare  most 
favourably  with  the  markets  of  other  countries.  In  the  confectionery  trade  the 
United  Kingdom  is  practically  supreme  owing  to  the  aggressiveness,  energy,  and 
ability  which  has  been  displayed  by  her  manufacturers. 

AKTICLBS  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED  OF  IRON  OR  STEEL 

Tubes,  Pipes,  and  Fittings. — During  1928  these  commodities  were  imported 
to  a  total  quantity  of  96,107  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.967,763:  Belgium,  Rs.300,050; 
United  Kingdom,  Rs.79,065;  Germany,  Rs. 11,306;  and  France,  Rs.777. 

.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures,  the  business  is  worth  cultivating.  There 
would  appear  to  be  no  reason  why  Canadian  tubing  should  not  have  a  share  of 
the  trade  providing  the  discounts  quoted  are  equal  to  those  of  competitors. 
According  to  dealers,  there  is  no  such  preference  for  British-made  piping  as  is 
found  to  some  extent  in  India.  Apparently  in  Ceylon  they  do  not  distinguish 
in  quality  between  British  and  that  of  Continental  make.  One  considerable  use 
for  piping  is  for  carrying  water  to  the  coolie  lines  on  tea  and  rubber  estates. 

Wire  Fencing  (Barbed).— Imports.  1928,  60,632  cwt,  valued  at  Rs.668,549. 
About  two-thirds  of  this  trade  went  to  Germany,  and  most  of  the  balance  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  is  credited  with  9  cwt.  The  trade  in  barbed  wire 
is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  price. 

Wire  Fencing,  Other  Sorts. — This  heading  includes  woven  wire  fencing.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  the  trade  is  ttnimportant:  during  1928,  1,779  cwt. 
were  imported  valued  at  Rs.24,081.   The  United  Kingdom  had  most  of  this 
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trade  with  Rs.15,000,  the  balance  being  divided  between  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

Importers  stated  that  the  demand  was  small,  as  there  appeared  to  be  no 
necessity  for  the  estates  and  plantations  to  fence  in  their  properties  as  protec- 
tion against  vermin.  In  this  they  differ  from  India,  particularly  northeastern 
India,  where  substantial  quantities  of  this  material  are  used  as  a  protection 
against  animals. 

There  is  a  small  demand  for  wire  cables  and  ropes,  which  are  chiefly  made 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  sizes  in  demand  run  from  1  inch  to  2§  inches  for 
bridge  rope  that  will  take  breaking  strains  of  3-3  to  20-2  tons.  Galvanized  steel 
wire  ropes  are  in  small  demand  running  in  circumference  from  1  inch  to  3  inches. 

Wire  Netting. — The  imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  in  1928  to  2,178 
cwt.  valued  at  Rs.52,798.  Germany  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business  (1,108 
cwt.)  and  the  United  Kingdom  practically  the  whole  of  the  balance. 

Wire  Nails. — Some  15,282  cwt.  of  wire  nails  were  imported  valued  at  Rs. 
136,011.  This  was  divided  between  Germany,  Belgium  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  a  small  share  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Bolts  and  Nuts.— Imports,  13,445  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.223,384.  The  United 
Kingdom  obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business  with  11,538  cwt;  Germany,  712 
cwt.   This  business  is  merely  a  matter  of  price. 

Hollow  Ware,  enamelled  or  tinned. — This  was  imported  to  a  value  of 
Rs.317,776.  The  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy  had  a  fairly  equal 
share.  Imports  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  very  small.  Enamelled 
utensils  are  used  quite  extensively  in  the  rubber  industry.  As  pans  for  coagu- 
lating the  rubber  latex,  they  have  to  compete  with  aluminium  vessels,  but  the 
former  are  used  much  more  extensively.  Enamelled  ware  is  liked  for  the  purpose 
and  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  cheaper.  Enamelled  pails  are  also  used 
for  transporting  the  latex  after  it  has  been  extracted  from  the  rubber  tree. 

Aluminium  W are. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada  will  shortly  be  manu- 
facturing aluminium  of  all  kinds  very  extensively,  the  figures  relating  to  the 
imports  of  this  commodity  should  be  of  interest.  Some  2,442  cwt.  were 
imported  during  1928  valued  at  Rs.296,848.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  a  value  of  Rs. 172,000,  followed  by  British  India,  Germany,  and  Japan. 
Aluminium  vessels  are  gaining  in  popularity  for  culinary  purposes. 

Lead,  Tea. — Some  30,399  cwt.  of  this  commodity  were  imported  in  1928. 
The  bulk,  as  is  only  natural,  was  purchased  from  Burma,,  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  credited  with  12,172  cwt.  Although  Canada  is  an  important  producer 
of  lead,  it  is  probable  that  shipping  rates  would  prove  prohibitive. 

Implements  and  Tools,  including  Estate  Tools,  Tapping  Knives  and  Pruning 
Knives. — It  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  included  under  this  caption,  and  the 
one  that  follows  it  in  the  trade  returns — implements  and  tools,  and  parts  thereof 
except  machine  tools.  The  two  together  show  a  total  value  of  Rs.l, 122,408. 
Presumably  under  these  headings  would  be  included  mamoties,  shovels,  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  any  implements  that  may  be  used  by  the  tea,  rubber,  and  coconut 
industries. 

Very  few  spades  and  shovels  are  employed  in  Ceylon  since  the  native  has 
his  own  particular  implement  called  the  mamoty.  This  is  shaped  much  like 
a  hoe,  and  he  uses  it  as  a  hoe  and  a  shovel  or  for  any  other  purpose  he  may 
find  suitable.  These  mamoties  vary  in  weight  from  If  to  4-f  pounds.  The 
business  is  quite  good  in  these,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  British 
manufacturers  who  thoroughly  understand  it  and  have  been  making  and 
exporting  them  for  many  years.  Other  tools  that  come  under  this  heading 
would  be  digging  forks,  hand  tools  such  as  saws,  hammers,  files,  axes,  hatchets, 
and  twist  drills. 
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So  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  dealers,  the  demand  in  Ceylon  is  for  aj 
good  class  of  tool,  and  in  this  the  purchasers  differ  from  India  where  the  bulk 
of  the  sale  is  in  a  very  cheap  class.  Cheap  German  goods  are  not  wanted. 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  certain  tools  such  as  hammers,  axes,  saws,  etc., 
should  be  able  to  compete.  The  difficulty  is  that  where  tools  that  are  being 
used  at  present  are  giving  satisfaction,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  change  over  to  an 
unknown  make  unless  some  distinct  advantage  can  be  shown.  The  most  likely 
way  of  introducing  tools  which  are  in  demand,  and  where  it  is  believed  that 
they  are  competitive  in  price,  would  be  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  offer  to 
send  samples  with  their  best  c.i.f.  quotations  Colombo. 

Disc  Harrows. — Disc  harrows  are  used  somewhat  extensively  for  culti- 
vation on  coconut  plantations,  and  there  is  also  a  limited  demand  for  drill- 
harrows  for  weeding  purposes. 

Sprayers. — There  is  quite  a  good  demand  for  spraying  outfits,  which  are 
used  on  rubber  plantations  for  spraying  as  a  preventive  against  fungus  growths. 
Various  types  are  used,  but  the  "knap-sack"  pattern  appears  to  be  the  most 
popular.  Bucket  sprayers  are  also  employed.  This  is  a  sprayer  in  which  the 
pump  is  placed  inside  a  bucket  and  fixed  with  clamps  to  the  side. 

Lawn  Mowers. — There  is  a  limited  demand  for  lawn  mowers  amongst  the 
European  population.  Those  seen  were  of  British  and  American  make. 
Canadian  lawn  mowers  should  be  able  to  compete  in  Ceylon  provided  local 
dealers  could  be  interested  enough  to  give  a  trial  order.  The  machines  must 
cut  close. 

Wheelbarrows. — Wheelbarrows  were  imported  to  the  number  of  1,674: 
1,414  from  the  United  Kingdom,  234  from  Japan,  and  15  from  the  United 
States.  The  wheelbarrow  has  only  recently  been  introduced.  It  is  interesting 
to  find  the  wheelbarrow  in  use  in  Ceylon,  since  the  conditions  of  labour  which 
prevail  are  similar  to  those  in  India — that  is,  extremely  cheap.  Earth  or  other 
material  is  invariably  carried  on  the  head  by  coolies.  Contractors  say  that 
they  find  this  the  cheaper  method  since  the  wages  of  a  coolie  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  annas  or  ten  annas  a  day. 

ELECTRICAL  GOODS  AND  APPARATUS 

Electric  Wires  and  Cables  (Insulated). — This  material  was  imported  to  the 
extent  of  30,908  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.  1,1 14,158,  practically  all  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Electric  Lighting  Accessories  and  Fittings. — This  material  was  imported 
to  a  value  of  Rs.603,252:  United  Kingdom,  Rs.354,514;  United  States, 
Rs.142,194;  Germany,  Rs.61,900. 

The  Ceylon  Government  has  had  under  consideration  for  a  considerable 
time  an  important  hydro-electric  development  scheme.  A  fair  amount  of  work 
has  been  done,  but  part  of  it  is  not  yet  completed.  According  to  the  latest 
reports,  the  Government  are  undecided  as  to  whether  to  go  on  and  complete  the 
scheme,  or  allow  it  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  some  time.  If  it  should  be  com- 
pleted, it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  considerably  increased  demand  for 
electrical  material  and  apparatus. 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  not  Elsewhere  Specified. — The  demand  for 
electric  appliances  for  Ceylon  is  very  limited.  Current  would  make  the  use  of 
electric  ranges  too  expensive  at  the  present  time,  and  moreover  they  would  not 
commend  themselves  to  the  local  cooks.  There  is  a  small  market  for  electric 
stoves  for  heating  water  and  toasters,  grills,  and  suchlike.  The  vacuum 
sweeper  is  almost  unknown. 
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MACHINERY 

Agricultural  Machines. — Agricultural  machinery  was  purchased  in  1928 
to  a  value  of  Rs.29,403.  There  is  no  information  as  to  the  particular  class 
of  machines  to  which  these  figures  relate,  but  they  could  not  apply  to  binders, 
reapers,  and  rakes,  as  they  are  not  known  in  the  island,  the  only  cereal  grown 
being  rice,  and  that  in  small  holdings. 

Electrical  Machinery  of  All  Kinds. — Control  of  switch  gear  was  imported 
to  a  value  of  Rs.39,127,  mostly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Generators,  alter- 
nators and  dynamos  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Rs.  178,280,  almost  entirely 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  following  with  Rs. 18,347.  Some  125 
motors  were  purchased  at  a  value  of  Rs.56,481.  The  bulk  of  this  material  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Foundry  and  Workshop  Machinery. — The  total  value  of  the  machinery 
imported  in  1928  was  Rs.320,192 — almost  entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  United  States  had  a  small  share  valued  at  Rs.20,485. 

Machine  Tools. — The  market  for  machine  tools  is  trifling;  there  are  no 
manufacturing  industries  in  Ceylon  of  any  importance.  The  value  of  the 
machine  tools  imported  in  1928  amounted  to  Rs.  13,589.  While  the  tea  and 
rubber  industries — particularly  the  former — require  the  special  machinery,  it  is 
not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  afford  a  substantial  market  for  machine  tools. 

Prime  Movers  in  Electrical  Internal  Combustion — Imports  to  the  number 
of  222  were  imported  in  1928  valued  at  Rs.1,061,298. 

Weighing  Machines. — Imports  were  to  the  number  of  371  valued  at  Rs. 
158,266.    The  United  Kingdom  had  nearly  the  whole  of  this  business. 

PIECE  GOODS 

By  far  the  most  important  trade  in  the  island  is  that  of  piece  goods,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  one  in  which  Canada  is  not  interested  or  at  least  not  at 
present.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  trade,  some  of  the  items  under  this  heading  may 
be  instanced.  For  instance,  piece  goods  of  cotton  (bleached)  were  imported 
to  a  value  of  Rs.5,766,578,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Piece  goods  of  cotton  (dyed)  were  imported  to  a  value  of  Rs.9,736,,734,  and  piece 
goods  of  cotton  (grey)  to  a  value  of  Rs.4,130,880. 

Artificial  silk  is  imported  in  quite  large  quantities,  amounting  in  1928  to 
2,653,930  yards  valued  at  Rs.2,444,214.  The  United  Kingdom  had  about  half 
of  this  trade,  with  Germany  second  and  Austria  third. 

APPAREL 

Apparel,  including  Outer  and  Under  Garments. — This  was  imported  to  a 
value  of  Rs.2,024,369:  United  Kingdom  with  Rs.801,728,  Italy  with  Rs.419,194, 
China  with  Rs,161,449,  United  States  with  Rs.92,533,  and  British  India  with 
Rs.58,760. 

Boots  and  Shoes. — Some  25,827  dozen  pairs  were  imported  to  a  value  of 
Rs.1,300,086.  Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  are  not  classified  in  the  returns, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  are  shown  under  this  heading.  The  market  for 
these  shoes  is  not  nearly  so  far  developed  as  in  India  and  seems  to  be  confined 
largely  to  sports  wear.  In  the  better-class  rubber-soled  shoes,  Canadian  and 
United  States  makes  are  in  evidence.  The  market  is  worth  attention  as  the 
trade  should  develop  as  it  has  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade  than  Canada:  2,900  dozen  pairs  against 
247.  As  neither  country  exports  leather  boots  and  shoes  to  Ceylon,  it  can  be 
taken  that  these  figures  refer  to  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles.   The  demand 
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is  apparently  for  a  white  shoe  with  a  crepe  rubber  sole.  Dealers  are  rather 
particular  about  the  small  stamp  which  is  found  on  the  soles  of  most  good 
makes.  They  say  that  the  public  who  buy  these  shoes  appear  to  look  upon  this 
small  stamp  as  a  guarantee  of  quality.  It  can  be  in  any  colour  but  naturally 
the  more  attractive  it  is  the  more  it  helps  the  sale  of  the  shoe. 

While  referring  to  rubber-soled  shoes,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  rubber  soles  which  can  be  put  on  by  hand. 

HOSIERY 

Imports  of  hosiery  in  1928  were  46,240  dozen  pairs  valued  at  Rs.342,875: 
United  Kingdom  Rs.133,618,  China  Rs.57,674,  Japan  Rs.39,342,  and  the 
United  States  Rs.64,753.  Various  grades  of  thread,  artificial  silk,  and  pure 
silk  are  in  demand.  There  appears  to  be  a  sale  for  a  high-class  all-silk  hose  as 
well  as  one  of  medium  price.  The  Japanese  hosiery  is  of  a  cheap  quality;  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  supply  the  medium  and  highest  grades. 
Canadian  manufactures  of  silk  hosiery  ranging  from  $8  to  $18,  and  with  and 
without  cotton  tops,  should  be  able  to  sell  in  competition  with  British  and 
American  makes.  The  leading  dealers  expressed  an  interest  in  Canadian 
hosiery,  and  stated  that  they  would  be  very  pleased  to  handle  it  providing  it 
was  competitive  in  price  and  quality  with  present  supplies. 

Bathing  Suits. — While  these  are  not  classified  in  the  returns  they  are  in 
fair  demand;  the  most  popular  makes  appear  to  come  from  the  Middle  West  of 
the  United  States.  The  same  quality  of  woollen  bathing  suit  as  is  sold  in 
Canada  would  be  suitable  for  Ceylon,  but  the  weight  must  be  fairly  light;  the 
heavier  grade  suitable  for  colder  waters  are  unsuitable  for  Ceylon. 


TRADE  OF  GRENADA,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  10,  1929. — The  colony  of  Grenada  during  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1928,  imported  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £425,178— an 
increase  of  £30,171  over  the  previous  year  when  imports  were  valued  at  £395,007. 
The  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £159,084  as  against  £125,559  in 
1927  ;  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  £164,092  as  compared  with  £167,535  in  1927, 
of  which  Canada's  share  amounted  to  £95,603  as  against  £96,062  in  the  previous 
year.  The  balance  (£101,192)  was  credited  to  foreign  countries,  the  United 
States  being  credited  with  £71,151— £1,402  less  than  in  1927.  What  Canada 
and  other  Empire  countries  lost,  the  United  Kingdom  would  appear  to  have 
gained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  by  classes  and  principal 
countries. 

Class  I  Class  II         Class  III        Class  IV 

Raw  Materials 
and  Articles 
Countries  Food,  mainly 

of  Origin  Drink  and  Unmanu- 

factured 


United  Kingdom . . 

Canada  

British  West  Indies. 
Other  Empire  countries 

United  States  

Other  foreign  countries 

Grand  total . . 


Food, 
Drink  and 
Tobacco 
f  29,861 
70,533 
31.617 
13,991 
12,903 
16,468 

£175,373 


f  2,891 
9,231 
14,174 

17,6ii 
545 

£44,452 


Class  III 
Articles 
wholly  or 
mainly 
Manu- 
factured 
£115,545 
14,743 
4,192 
4,126 
37,188 
12,168 

£187,962 


Miscellaneous 
and 
Unclassified 

£10,787 
1,096 
1,198 
1 

3,449 
860 


Total 
Merchandise 

£159,084 
95,603 
51,181 
18,118 
71,151 
30,041 


£17,391 


£425,178 
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Items  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  imported  by 
the  Colony  are  summarized  in  the  following  ta'ble  and  a  comparison  is  made 
with  the  previous  year. 


Principal  Imports  into  Grenada,  1927  and  1928 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1927 

1927 

1928 

1928 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco — 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

285,549 

6,547 

282,358 

5,725 

Butter  

55,758 

4,785 

59,524 

4,938 

Tlll  +  fPT"  QllV»'Stl'H]tf>K 

127,503 

3,614 

127,117 

3  518 

31  443 

1  768 

97  34^ 

1  QfiO 
j.,yuu 

2  079 

T^icVi  r»f  nil  1rinrl«  

X1  loll  VI  dill  KlliUa 

Canned  or  preserved  in   jars  or 

43,850 

1,615 

52,646 

1,910 

Salmon,  trout  and  mackerel  . . 

75,538 

711 

105,938 

867 

1,233,129 

14,915 

1,043,108 

17,944 

489,680 

2,914 

435,200 

2,645 

5,090,017 

46,273 

5,865,691 

46,069 

168,560 

5,007 

155,958 

4,529 

Meat — 

Salted  pickled  smoked  or  cured.. 

182,525 

5,257 

195,003 

5,372 

25,561 

1,794 

33412 

2^285 

33,002 

1,216 

40,387 

1,237 

Sugar  refined   

461,384 

4,678 

516,010 

5,108 

Ton 

6  406 

769 

8,481 

00 1 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  mainly  Manu- 

factured— 

Wood  and  timber — 

Unmanufactured — 

Sq.  Ft. 

Sq.  Ft. 

Lumber — Undressed  

704,366 

8,881 

1,549,738 

18,883 

642,120 

853 

610,000 

731 

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured — 

Doz. 

Doz. 

3,677 

10,112 

6,084 

10,083 

842 

403 

748 

461 

No. 

No. 

74 

10,086 

85 

10,775 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2,244,920 

4,436 

3,667,475 

7,245 

Cordage  and  twine — 

36,121 

1,098 

38,483 

1,313 

15,025 

1,440 

21,001 

885 

Cotton — 

Yds. 

Yds. 

1,287,205 

32,071 

1,113,306 

29,091 

2,265 

1,331 

3,000 

2,625 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Painters'  colours  and  materials  . . 

50,906 

1,313 

62,979 

1,646 

1,513 

1,327 

Soap — 

4,490 

459 

4,501 

398 

376,970 

6,345 

460,312 

7,383 

Exports  for  the  year  1928  were  valued  at  £435,834  as  compared  with 
£496,701  in  the  previous  year — a  decrease  of  £59,867.  The  falling  off  was  due 
to  decreased  exports  of  cocoa,  nutmegs,  mace,  raw  cotton  and  cotton  seeds. 
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EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  MARTINIQUE,  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  12,  1929.— Like  all  other  islands  of  the  Caribbean, 
sugar  cane  cultivation  is  the  principal  industry  of  Martinique.  For  the  year 
1928  production  amounted  to  39,035  ton®  (metric)  as  compared  with  40,397 
and  45,039  tons  in  1927  and  1926  respectively.  Although  the  yield  for  1928 
was  slightly  lower  than  in  1927,  due  to  unfavourable  weather  conditions  affect- 
ing the  growing  canes  in  that  year,  the  quantity  of  cane  available  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  amount  of  sugar  produced. 

This  seemingly  uneconomic  situation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  French 
West  Indies  sugar  production  is  subject  to  the  more  profitable  one  of  rum 
which  enters  France  duty  free,  and  as  the  factories  are  placed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  quota  basis  for  the  production  of  rum,  this  necessarily  controls  their 
sugar  output.  Factories  are  therefore  only  interested  in  retaining  their  relative 
position  as  regards  production  of  sugar. 

For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1928,  imports  were  valued  at 
$7,917,000  and  exports  at  $8,495,000,  as  compared  with  the  calendar  year  1927 
when  they  stood  at  $8,195,000  and  $8,991,000  respectively.  The  full  returns  for 
1928  should  therefore  compare  favourably  with  those  of  1927.  France  continues 
to  be  the  leading  source  of  supply  for  imports  as  well  as  the  colony's  principal 
export  market  due  to  favourable  tariffs. 


TARIFF,  DOCUMENTATION,  AND  REPRESENTATION  IN 
BRITISH  HONDURAS 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

tariff 

The  tariff  of  British  Honduras  is,  generally  speaking,  based  on  ad  valorem 
duties,  although  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  It  is  also  a  "  two  column  " 
tariff*  substantial  preferences  being  given  to  "  goods  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  any  parts  of  the  British  Empire  ".  This  preference  usually 
amounts  to  one-half;  i.e.,  when  the  general  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the 
preference  duty  is  10  per  cent.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  preference  is  much 
greater;  for  instance,  explosives,  sacks,  and  bags  enter  duty  free  under  the 
preferential  tariff,  but  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general 
tariff.  Bricks;  tiles;  dried,  etc.,  fish;  barbed  wire  fencing;  rafting  chains; 
unskimmed  preserved  milk;  stones  and  slates  enter  duty  free  under  the  prefer- 
ential tariff,  the  general  tariff  being  5  per  cent;  cement  and  lime  also  enter  duty 
free  under  the  preferential  tariff,  but  are  charged  20  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff;  flour  is  free  under  the  preferential  tariff,  the  duty  under  the  general  tariff 
being  $1  per  barrel. 

There  is  an  extensive  list  of  exemptions  from  duty,  among  those  of  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  being  live  animals;  rolling  stock;  carts  and  wagons; 
fresh  fish;  fresh  fruits;  agricultural  implements;  scientific  instruments;  agri- 
cultural, mining,  electric,  marine,  and  other  machinery;  certain  fresh  vegetables; 
insecticides;  fertilizers;  seeds;  vessels;  and  aircraft. 

The  list  of  prohibited  imports  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  items, 
daggers;  tobacco  extracts  (except  for  industrial  or  horticultural  use);  adul- 
terated milk;  and  Japanese  shaving  brushes. 

There  are  export  taxes  upon  mahogany,  logwood,  chicle,  coconuts,  malt* 
liquors  and  spirits. 
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DOCUMENTATION 


Documentation  for  shipments  to  British  Honduras  is  extremely  simple. 
For  customs  purposes,  one  original  commercial  invoice  is  required,  made  out  on 
the  ordinary  invoice  form  of  the  shipper,  and  ruled  in  the  following  manner: — 


Country 

of 
Origin 

Marks  and 
Numbers 
on 

Packages 

Quantity  and 
Description  of  Goods 

Sel 
P 

ling  Price 
to 

urchaser 
Amount 

On  the  back  of  the  invoice,  or  attached  to  it,  must  appear  a  certificate  in 
the  following  form: — 

I  (a)   of  (b)  

of  (c)  manufacturer  (or  supplier)  of  the  goods 

enumerated  in  this  invoice  amountiing  to  (d)  hereby  declare, 

•that  I  have  the  authority  to  make  and  sign  this  certificate  on  behalf  of  the  aforesaid  manu- 
facturer, and  that  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  and  do  hereby  certify  as  follows: 

VALUE 

1.  That  this  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  of 
the  price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  at  the  place  of  purchase  for  the  said  goods,  and  the 
actual  quantity  thereof. 

2.  That  no  arrangements  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  the  said  goods 
has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  ejxporter  and  purchaser,  or  by 
anyone  on  behalf  of  either  of  them,  either  by  way  of  discount,  rebate,  compensation,  or  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  other  than  as  fully  shown  on  this  invoice. 

ORIGIN 

3.  That  every  article  mentioned  in  the  said  invoice  has  been  wholly  produced  or  manu- 
factured in  Canada. 

Dated  at  (e)   this   day  of   192.. 

Witness  (/)  

Signature. 

(a)  Insert  name,  and  title  such  as  "manager,"  "export  manager,"  "chief  clerk"  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Insert  name  of  firm  or  company. 

(c)  Insert  name  of  town  or  city,  province,  and  "Canada." 

(d)  Insert  value  of  invoice  in  letters. 

(e)  Insert  name  of  town. 

(/)  Signature  of  one  witness — no  title  or  address  required. 

The  above  comprises  the  whole  of  the  requirements.  No  certification  other 
than  that  above  shown  is  required,  and  of  course  there  are  no  consular  fees.  As 
a  rule  three  copies  of  the  invoice  and  certificate  are  supplied  to  the  purchaser, 
but  instructions  on  this  point  usually  accompany  the  order. 
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The  duties,  if  ad  valorem,  are  based  upon  the  values  shown  on  the  invoice, 
which  should  in  turn  be  based  upon  prices  f.o.b.  factory.  If  there  are  any  extra 
charges  payable  by  the  purchaser,  such  as  packing,  freight,  etc.,  these  should  be 
shown  separately,  otherwise  (i.e.  if  included  in  the  price)  the  ad  valorem  duty 
will  have  to  be  paid  on  these  items  also.  The  word  "  packing  "  should  not  be 
used  on  invoices — this  suggests  labour  at  the  factory,  which  enters  into  the  cost 
of  the  goods  ;  if  the  words  "  cost  of  cases  "  is  used  instead,  no  duty  is  likely  to 
be  charged  on  that  particular  item.  Similarly,  when  showing  discounts  on  the 
invoice,  do  not  use  the  words  "cash  discount";  simply  say  "discount"  or 
"  less  ....  per  cent." 

A  still  better  method  is  to  make  out  two  separate  invoices — one  showing 
the  value  of  the  goods  f.o.b.  factory,  less  discounts,  and  the  other  showing  all 
the  extra  charges  as  mentioned  above. 

In  any  case,,  there  are  no  fines  imposed  unless  there  is  an  obvious  attempt 
to  defraud  the  customs,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  effect  clearance  in  the 
simplest  and  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  goods  are  shipped  from  Canada  through  a  foreign 
country,  they  are  dutiable  on  the  basis  of  the  general  tariff. 

With  regard  to  parcels  post,  the  following  "short  form  of  certificate"  is 
acceptable,  provided  the  contents  are  not  merchandise  for  sale  and  do  not 
exceed  $50  in  value: — 

The  contents  of  this  package  are  not  merchandise  for  sale,  and  every  article!  herein  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  present  value  is  bona  fide  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Canada. 

Dated  at   this   day  of  ,  192.. 


Sender. 

REPRESENTATION 

Methods  of  representation  of  foreign  exporters  are  not  so  widely  differenti- 
ated in  British  Honduras  as  in  some  of  the  other  countries  of  Central  America, 
neither  has  any  definite  system  yet  developed  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  importers  and  retailers  secure  their  supplies. 

Briefly,  there  are  a  number — probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  all — of 
high-class  merchants  in  Belize,  who  combine  the  functions  of  direct  importers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers,  and  may  also,  if  opportunity  offers,  sell  on  commis- 
sion. These  firms  are  of  undoubted  reliability  and  their  commercial  standing 
is  beyond  question;  they  may  have  correspondents  abroad  who  act  as  buying 
agents  for  them,  but  they  are  also  willing  to  act  as  local  representatives  of  foreign 
exporters  provided  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  rights  of  sale.  They  thus  act 
as  direct  importers  and  wholesalers,  and  in  this  capacity  sell  to  retailers  through- 
out the  country;  but  they  also  have  their  own  retail  stores  through  which  they 
sell  to  the  general  public;  in  addition,  they  sell  to  the  mahogany  and  chicle 
companies,  although  these  latter  also  may  purchase  direct.  Thus  their  activities 
cover  practically  the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  these  firms,  there  are  also  a  number  of  commission  agents, 
who  do  not  attempt  to  keep  stocks,  but  sell  to  the  importers  and  wholesalers  on 
the  usual  percentage  arrangement.  The  direct  importers  are  willing  to  buy 
through  these  commission  agents  when  it  suits  their  convenience  to  do  so,  and 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  rivalry  between  them  as  exists  in  other 
countries. 

A  third  method  of  purchase  is  by  correspondence,  although  this  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  the  two  above  named. 
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Still  another  method,  and  one  that  should  be  more  widely  adopted  by 
Canadian  firms,  is  by  means  of  travelling  salesmen.  This  is  extremely  effective 
in  British  Honduras;  personal  contact  is  desired;  the  local  merchant  is  anxious 
to  meet  visitors  from  Canada,  and  will  even  go  out  of  his  way  to  make  their 
visits  profitable.  In  fact,  some  years  ago  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
reception  of  Canadian  commercial  travellers,  in  the  expectation  that  an  influx 
of  them  would  occur  following  the  West  Indies  Trade  Agreement,  but  the  results 
were  disappointing.  On  the  other  hand,,  travellers  from  New  Orleans — three 
days'  journey  away — are  very  frequent  visitors,  and  on  account  of  their  energy  ' 
and  adaptability  are  able  to  secure  orders  which  merchants  would  be  prepared 
to  place  with  Canadian  .houses  if  only  the  opportunity  to  do  so  were  given  them. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  desirable  for  such  travellers  to  con- 
fine their  visits  to  the  large  wholesalers  only — they  should  not  call  upon  that 
part  of  the  retail  trade  which  does  not  make  a  practice  of  making  direct  imports. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  in  the  first  place,  the  retailer  referred  to  has  not 
the  financial  standing  of  the  dozen  or  so  large  houses  which  are  accustomed  to 
importing  direct;  and  in  the  second,  these  small  retailers  are  accustomed  to 
buying  through  the  wholesalers — they  are  content  to  do  so,  and  any  attempt  to 
sell  direct  to  them  naturally  interferes  with  the  wholesalers'  business,  which 
would  cause  a  resentment.  The  volume  of  sales  in  either  case  would  be  the 
same,  and  it  is  inadvisable  for  the  commercial  traveller  to  interfere  with  the 
system  which  is  already  established. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  exporter  first  of  all  place  his  repre- 
sentation in  the  hands  of  a  commission  agent  or  wholesaler,  but  he  should  sup- 
plement this  method  by  paying  visits  to  the  colony  as  often  as  possible,  in  order 
to  meet  his  buyers  personally. 

With  regard  to  terms  of  payment,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  importers 
will  put  up  irrevocable  letters  of  credit,  neither  are  sight  drafts  likely  to  be 
accepted.  Credit  will  usually  be  required,  but  on  the  other  hand,  little  doubt 
need  be  felt  in  regard  to  security  of  payment.  The  merchants  are  conservative 
in  their  outlook — they  take  a  personal  pride  in  their  commercial  standing,,  and 
it  is  rare  to  find  them  defaulting  in  their  obligations.  Further,  they  may  have 
funds  abroad — in  New  York,  Montreal,  or  London — with  which  to  pay  for  their 
foreign  purchases,  and  in  this  case  they  would  probably  wish  to  buy  on  open 
account,  making  remittances  on  arrival  and  clearance  of  the  goods.  In  general, 
the  exporter  would  be  well  advised  to  be  guided  in  this  matter  by  bankers,  who 
can  provide  information  in  regard  to  credit  ratings;  if  the  reports  are  satisfac- 
tory, the  custom  of  the  colony  should  be  adhered  to. 

A  further  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  is  that  the  principal 
competitors  of  Canadian  houses  grant  extended  terms  of  credit — usually  sixty 
days — and  these  terms  must  be  met  to  a  reasonable  degree  if  competition  is  to 
be  made  effective. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS '  REGULATIONS 

Commercial  travellers  pay  a  tax  of  $50  on  entering  the  country;  this  is 
good  for  a  year,  and  enables  them  to  travel  throughout  the  country  without  let 
or  hindrance. 

Patterns  and  samples  for  trade  purposes  are  admitted  free  of  duty  pro- 
vided the  Collector  of  Customs  is  satisfied  that  they  are  not  for  sale.  In  the 
contrary  case,  duty  is  collected  on  admission,,  but  a  refund  is  made  on  leaving 
on  all  such  samples  as  accompany  the  traveller.  No  duty  is  charged  on  cata- 
logues, advertising  matter,  and  circulars. 

ADVERTISING 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  advertising  in  British  Honduras.  The 
first,  susceptible  of  continuous  use,  is  by  newspaper  propaganda.    There  are 
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two  weekly  newspapers  in  Belize,  and  both  of  them  contain  an  exceptional 
volume  of  advertising — in  fact,  it  would  almost  appear  that  these  advertisements 
cover  every  commodity  which  can  be  bought  in  the  colony.  Rates  for  adver- 
tising space  are  reasonable,  and  the  large  importers  would  appear  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  most  effective  claims  for  their  goods. 
In  this  aspect,  British  Honduras  differs  materially  from  the  other  Central 
American  countries,  where  advertisements  are  largely  confined  to  patent  medi- 
cines and  local  interests. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers  mentioned  above  may  be  secured  on  applica- 
tion. 

The  second  method  of  advertising  is  by  means  of  "  dodgers  "  and  handbills, 
which  may  be  either  delivered  by  mail  or  distributed  by  hand.  This  is  a  most 
effective  means  of  drawing  attention  to  special  sales,  or  the  arrival  of  a  shipment 
of  goods  for  which  there  is  an  exceptional  demand,  but  it  is  not  so  applicable  *o 
the  goods  of  a  foreign  exporter,  who  cannot  know  the  psychological  moment 
when  the  method  is  most  likely  to  bring  results. 

There  is  practically  no  poster  advertising,  and  electric  sky  signs  are 
unknown.  Counter  display  cards  are  said  to  be  effective  when  used,  as  also  are 
enamel  signs  placed  outside  the  stores.  Another  effective  means  of  propaganda 
is  through  the  moving  picture  theatres,  which  are  well  patronized  by  all  classes ; 
charges  are  reasonable  and  average  $10  a  month  for  each  slide. 

In  all  cases  details  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  agent. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS 

It  is  desirable  to  register  trade  marks,  but  this  precaution  is  not  so  essential 
in  British  Honduras  as  in  other  countries,  as  efforts  at  piracy  are  almost 
unknown.  In  any  case,  the  requirements  are  simple;  an  electrotype  is  required, 
and  the  trade  mark  itself  is  published,  together  with  the  application,  in  the 
Government  gazette,  and  in  one  local  paper.  The  details  are  best  left  to  the 
local  agent,  who  can  do  everything  necessary  at  a  cost  of  about  $6.  The  ser- 
vices of  a  lawyer  or  patent  attorney  are  not  required. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  in  British  Honduras  is  low  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Canada,  and  much  lower  in  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  the  contiguous 
countries.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  taxation  is  low:  the  service  of 
the  public  debt  is  by  no  means  burdensome.    Import  duties  are  also  low. 

In  general,  hotel  charges  are  reasonable,  and  amount  to  $2.50  a  day  inclu- 
sive of  room  and  board;  on  the  other  hand,  accommodation  is  admittedly 
inferior.  If  a  longer  residence  in  the  capital  is  contemplated,  it  is  customary 
to  live  in  a  boarding  house,  the  cost  of  which  is  $60  a  month.  Permanent 
residents  usually  occupy  their  own  houses;  the  best  in  the  capital  rent  from 
$45  to  $60  a  month,  and  these  may  have  extensive  grounds. 

Clothing  is  also  reasonable  in  price;  the  material  for  a  white  duck  suit — 
almost  the  universal  wear — costs  $26  for  the  suit.  Ready-made  suits  cost  about 
$10  each. 

Food  supplies  are  somewhat  inferior  in  quality,  especially  meats.  Vege- 
tables are  scarce,,  on  account  of  the  local  tendency  to  neglect  agriculture  m 
favour  of  forestry,  but  excellent  fresh  fruits  may  be  obtained,  such  as  pineapples 
and  grapefruit. 

Social  conditions  are  excellent,  and  there  are  golf,  tennis,  polo,  cricket,  anil 
football  clubs,  to  which  visitors  are  generally  welcome. 
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MARKET  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  ALFALFA  HAY 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  April  13,  1929.— The  United  States  offers  a  market  for 
high-grade  alfalfa  hay,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  is  an  annual  shortage  of  the  best  grade. 
Dairymen  find  that  this  hay  is  well  suited  to  their  needs,  and  dealers  in  all  the 
big  alfalfa  hay  distributing  centres  are  receiving  thousands  of  orders  annually 
which  they  are  unable  to  fill  because  of  the  relatively  small  stocks  of  dairy  grade 
alfalfa  hay  available.  This  annual  shortage  compels  many  dairymen  to  use 
hay  other  than  alfalfa. 

The  requirements  for  the  best  alfalfa  hay  are  freedom  from  weeds,  pliable 
stems,  high  percentage  of  leaves,  and  green  colour.  According  to  United  States 
official  hay  standards,  hay  graded  as  "  alfalfa  "  cannot  contain  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  foreign  material  such  as  weeds  or  other  grasses  nor  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  other  legumes.  If  the  percentage  of  foreign  material  is  over  5,  but  not 
more  than  20,  the  hay  is  graded  as  "Alfalfa  Light  Grass  Mixed  ".  It  is  the 
first-grade  hay  that  is  in  greatest  demand.  These  grade  requirements  are  given 
merely  as  a  guide  to  any  Canadian  producer  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
United  States  market.  Hay  is  not  sold  by  grade  as  wheat  is.  Hay  is  marketed 
as  a  rule  by  inspection  and  the  price  paid  depends  on  appearance  as  well 
as  actual  quality  and  not  according  to  any  artificial  standards  that  may  be  set 
up.  Nevertheless  the  Canadian  producer  should  be  advised  to  at  least  approxi- 
mate the  requirements  of  the  first-grade  hay.  There  is  always  an  abundance 
of  the  lower-grade  hays  in  the  United  States  with  little  demand. 

Thick  sowing  of  clear  seed  is  the  foundation  of  the  process  of  producing 
good  alfalfa  hay  for  market.  This  will  tend  to  eliminate  weeds  and  make  for 
thrifty  plants.  In  gathering  the  green  alfalfa,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
foreign  material  such  as  decayed  rakings  from  previous  cuttings  getting  mixed 
with  the  good  hay,  and  in  general,  it  should  be  seen  that  the  hay  reaches  the 
presses  in  as  good  condition  as  it  stood  in  the  field. 

The  baling  of  the  hay  is  of  vital  importance,  and  Canadian  producers  are 
frequently  the  subject  of  criticism  on  this  account.  Hay  is  baled  too  dry,  so 
that  the  leaves  fall  off,  giving  the  hay  a  stemmy  appearance,  or  it  is  baled  while 
too  green,  with  the  result  that  it  heats  and  spoils.  Again,  there  is  some  com- 
plaint in  the  markets  here  that  Canadian  hay  is  baled  with  snow  or  ice  in  it  or 
is  otherwise  permitted  to  become  wet,  so  that  when  it  is  opened  it  is  decayed 
or  at  least  discoloured. 

In  this  connection  the  loading  of  cars  is  important.  In  order  to  secure  the 
best  prices  a  car  must  contain  hay  of  uniform  quality  just  as  any  one  bale  must 
be  made  up  of  hay  of  one  grade.  Loading  into  dry  cars  and  inspection  of  the 
cars  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  loose  boards  or  holes  through  which  rain 
or  snow  may  penetrate  are  other  precautions  that  should  be  observed.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  preventing  shipments  of  hay 
from  becoming  discoloured.  Hay,  like  any  other  commodity,  must  present  a 
good  appearance  if  it  is  to  secure  the  best  prices.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
United  States  markets.  The  Canadian  producer  cannot  afford  to  secure  any- 
thing but  the  best  prices  if  he  is  to  market  in  the  United  States  profitably.  The 
import  duty  is  $4  per  long  ton  (about  $3.57  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds),  and  if 
shipments  arrive  at  destination  in  poor  condition  a  loss  is  likely  to  be  sustained. 
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CANNED  FISH  OUTPUT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  April  18,  1929. — The  output  of  canned  fishery  products 
in  the  United  States  in  1928,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  Fisheries  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  was  valued  at  $110,752,811,  a  record  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Canned  fish  production  valued  at  $95,871,855  recorded 
an  18  per  cent  increase,  while  canned  fish  by-products  production  with  a  value 
of  $41,880,956  increased  by  16  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  values  of  the 
previous  year's  pack. 

Canned  salmon  is  the  chief  product  of  the  fish  packing  industry,  accounting 
for  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  pack  in  1928  when  6,926,806  standard  cases 
of  48  1-pound  cans,  valued  at  $56,638,143,  were  produced. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  canned  fishery  products,  other 
than  salmon,  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  pack  of  each  item  in  1928: — 


Canned  Fish 


Article 

Units  in  Case 

• 

Cases 

Value 

100  i-]b.  cans 

2,055,763 

$8,076,546 

48  1-lb.  cans 

2,771,527 

9,658,822 

Tuna  and  tuna-like  : 

fish.. 

48  J-lb.  cans 

1,216,222 

8,374,030 

48  1-lb.  cans 

398,903 

1,714,020 

48  1-lb.  cans 

107,066 

489,470 

48  5-oz.  cans 

503,952 

2,760,576 

48  No.  1  cans 

851,831 

5,181,547 

48  Xo.  1  cans 

531,640 

2,623,598 

Miscellaneous  canned 

fish. 

48  1-lb.  cans 

266,270 

2,405,103 

Canned  Fish  By-Product 

S 

Article 

Amount 

Value 

Menhaden  scrap  and 

tons 

44,709 

$1,984,889 

gals. 

3,585,569 

1,455,376 

Oyster  shell  products 

Mi  spfl  1  a  n  pmi  s 

.tons 

306,013 

2,459,424 

8,981,267 

TRADE 

CUBAN  TECHNICAL 

TERMS  IN 

THE  SHOE 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes 
under  date  March  30,  1929,  that  a  ruling  by  the  Chief  of  Customs  of  Cuba, 
giving  the  correct  translation  in  Spanish  of  certain  common  articles  of  the  shoe 
trade  which  have  been  the  subject  of  some  difficulty  for  exporters  and  the  local 
customs  officials,  has  recently  been  gazetted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  on  June 
1,  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  invoices  for  Cuba  becomes  obligatory,  it 
is  of  special  interest  to  shoe  exporters.   The  items  are  as  follows: — 


Men's  Bal  Altos  do  hombre. 

Men's  Oxford  Medio  corte  de  hombre. 

Men's  Blucher  Borcegui  de  solapa  de  hombre. 

Men's  Romeo  Romeo  do  hombre. 

Women's  Tie  Medio  eorte  de  lazo  de  Mujer. 

Women's  Pump  Corte  de  salon  de  mujer. 

Women's  Oxford  Medio  corte  de  mujer. 

Boy's  Bal  Altos  de  muchacho. 

Boy's  Oxford  Medio  corte  de  muchacho. 

Boy's  Blucher  Boreejrui  de  solapa  de  muchacho. 

Infant's  Blucher  Borcegui  de  solapa  de  infante. 

Infant's  Oxfoid  Medio  corte  de  infante. 

Infant's  Bal  Altos  de  infante. 

Children's  Oxford  Medio  corte  de  nino. 

Children's  Blucher  Borcegui  de  solapa  de  nino. 

Children's  Bal  Altos  de  nino. 

Youth's  Oxford  Medio  corte  de  joven. 
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Youth's  Bal  

Youth's  Blucher  . .  . 
First  Step  Blucher  . 
First  Step  Bal  . . 
First  Step  Oxford  . . 
Little  Gent's  Oxford 
Little  Gent's  Blucher 
Little  Gent's  Bal  .  . 

Girl's  Tie  

Girl's  Pump  

Girl's  Oxford  . . 


Altos  de  joven. 

Borcegui  de  solapa  de  joven. 

Borcegui  de  sclapa  de  primeros  pasos. 

Altos  primeros  pasos. 

Medio  eorte  primeros  pasos. 

Medio  corte  de  eaballeritos. 

Borcegui  de  solapa  de  eaballeritos. 

Altos  de  eaballeritos. 

Medio  corte  de  lazo  de  nifia. 

Corte  de  salon  de  nina. 

Medio  corte  de  nifia. 


JAPANESE  FERTILIZER  PRICES  DURING  1928 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  March  21,  1929. — Prices  ruling  in  Japan  for  fertilizers  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  soya  bean  cake)  worked  lower  during  1928  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  European  demand  for  Manchurian  beans,  and  the  consequent 
depletion  of  stocks  of  soya  bean  cake  in  Japan,  caused  the  market  for  this 
commodity  to  reach  a  higher  level  than  in  1927.  The  average  price  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  during  1928  showed  a  decline  of  from  $1.38  to  $1.85  per  ton  from 
the  former  year's  average.  This  lower  range  of  prices  is  attributed  to  the  drop 
in  prices  of  domestic  agricultural  products,  especially  silk,  which  averaged  $609.96 
or  $28.04  lower  than  last  year.  The  average  spot  price  of  rice  was  $14.05,  and 
that  of  wheat  $3.54,  a  decline  of  $1.85  and  7  cents  respectively. 

Last  year's  production  of  fertilizers  in  Japan  totalled  1,850,000  tons,  a  gain 
of  10  per  cent  over  1927.  A  notable  increase  took  place  in  the  production  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphatic  rock  fertilizers.  During  the  first  half  of 
1928,  phosphate  rock  fertilizer  production  was  539,745  tons,  one-third  of  which 
was  turned  out  by  the  Japan  Artificial  Fertilizer  Company,  and  during  the 
latter  half  about  416,924  tons  were  produced.  All  companies  manufacturing 
phosphatic  rock  fertilizer  showed  an  increased  production,,  and  two  new  con- 
cerns began  its  manufacture,  the  Toyo  Artificial  Fertilizer  Company  and  the 
Osaka  Guano  Manufacturing  Company.  The  addition  of  new  equipment  by 
leading  producers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  opening  of  new  factories  at 
Toyama  by  the  Japan  Artificial  Fertilizer  Company,  resulted  in  an  increased 
output  during  1928,  which  is  estimated  at  230,000  tons  as  against  181,440  tons 
during  the  preceding  year. 

Last  year's  imports  of  fertilizers  into  Japan  amounted  to  2,085,000  tons 
valued  at  $73,140,000— a  decline  of  68,000  tons  and  of  $1,978  in  value  from  1927. 
Phosphatic  rock,  ammonia  sulphate,  sulphuric  calcium,  and  rape-seed  cake  all 
showed  a  gain,  while  the  purchases  abroad  of  soya  bean  cake  and  cotton  seed 
cake  showed  a  decline.  Bean  cake  imported  last  year  amounted  973,000  tons — 
a  decrease  of  200,000  tons  or  17  per  cent;  this  represented  about  40  per  cent  of 
all  foreign  purchases  of  fertilizers.  Cotton  seed  cake  imports  stood  at  51,000 
tons  a  falling  off  of  80,000  tons  from  1927.  Phosphatic  rock  imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  reached  over  60,000  tons — a  new  high  record  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  this  kind  of  fertilizer.  Imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
showed  a  gain  of  35,000  tons  over  1927,  totalling  282,227  tons.  Germany  was 
the  chief  source  of  supply  (165,687  tons),  followed  by  Great  Britain  (108,905 
tons),  and  the  United  States  (31,573  tons). 

Stocks  of  fertilizers  at  the  end  of  last  year  totalled  2,133,000  units  valued 
at  $5,621,200,  falling  off  of  1,010,000  units  but  a  gain  in  value  of  $1,081,000  as 
compared  with  the  same  date  last  year.  To  the  enhanced  value  of  bean  cake 
meal  is  attributed  the  increase  in  value. 

Artificial  fertilizers  imported  into  Japan  during  Januarv,  1928,  totalled 
199,000  tons  valued  at  $7,063,300  a  gain  of  95,000  tons  and  $3,589,840  over  the 
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imports  during  the  month  of  December.  The  following  is  a  detailed  statement 
of  comparative  values: — 


Nitrate  of  soda  . . 
Sulphuric  calcium  .  . 
Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Phosphatic  ores  .  . 

Animals'  bones  

Bone  dust  

Bean  cake  

Cotton  seed  cake  . .  . 
Rape  seed  cake  . . 
Chloric  calcium  . . 

Other  cakes  

Other  fertilizers  . .  .  , 


Compared  with 

V  alue 

December 

<£      KQQ  QAft 

«J>  Ooo,oUU 

1  <£     KQQ  QA A 

i  (ia  nnn 
iv\},vV\) 

i  qon 
•f-  K)0,oZ\J 

493,580 

+  147,660 

120,520 

+  103,500 

149,960 

-  7,360 

3,297,740 

+  2,174,880 

182,620 

-  18,400 

177,100 

-  120,060 

305,440 

+  248,860 

56,120 

+  18,860 

217,120 

—  45,540 

$7,063,300 

+  $3,589,840 

REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  March  21,  1929.— In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1114 
(June  6,  1925),  the  Trade  Mark  law  promulgated  in  China  in  May,  1923,  was 
outlined.  In  a  later  report  (No.  1148:  January  30,  1926)  the  importance  of 
the  registration  of  trade  marks  in  China  was  stressed.  Since  that  time  a  new 
Nationalist  Government  has  been  created  at  Nanking,  which  established  a  new 
Trade  Mark  Bureau  in  that  city  on  May  1,  1927;  but  the  old  Peking  Govern- 
ment still  existed  at  that  time  and  its  Trade  Mark  Bureau  was  still  functioning. 

In  establishing  their  bureau  at  Nanking,  the  Nationalist  Government  offered 
protection  to  all  marks  registered  there  and  to  those  marks  registered  in  Peking 
provided  they  be  re-registered  at  Nanking.  It  was  not  until  1928  that  they 
passed  a  new  Trade  Mark  law.  There  does  not  exist  any  vital  difference 
between  this  law  and  that  old  one  promulgated  by  the  Peking  Government  in 
1923.  But  the  diplomatic  body  and  the  foreign  chambers  of  commerce  took 
strong  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  protection  of  marks  already  registered 
with  Peking  is  dependent  upon  re-registration  at  Nanking.  Their  position  in 
the  matter  was,  that  the  Nanking  Government  having  taken  over  the  Peking 
Bureau  and  its  assets,  should  therefore  accept  its  responsibilities.  Their  protest 
succeeded  in  securing  certain  modifications  of  the  original  regulations,  and  in 
having  the  time  for  re-examination  extended  first  to  October  18,  1928,  later  to 
April  18,  1929,  and  still  later  to  June  18,  1929. 

"  Temporary  Regulations  for  the  Invest;gation  of  Certificates  of  Registra- 
tion of  Trade  Marks  "  were  promulgated  on  December  19,  1928,  by  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  Commerce  and  Agriculture.  These  regulations  divide  into  four 
classes  the  trade  marks  already  issued  at  Peking  or  for  registration  of  which 
an  application  has  been  made.   Thus, — 

(a)  Marks  which  were  actually  registered  at  Peking  prior  to  May  1,  1927:  these  marks 
will  be  reregistered  at  Nanking  after  an  examination  for  which  a  fee  of  $10  (local  cur- 
rency) per  mark  is  chargeable. 

(b)  Marks  which  were  approved  for  registration  a*  Peking  prior  to  May  1,  1927:  these 
marks  will  be  registered  at  Nanking  upon  completion  of  the  necessary  formalities  and  upon 
payment  of  a  quarter  of  the  ordinary  registration  fees. 

(c)  Marks  registered  with  the  former  Peking  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks,  and  for  which 
that  bureau  issued  certificates  of  approval  subsequent  to  May  1,  1927:  these  must  make 
new  'application  for  registration. 

(d)  Marks  for  which  applications  were  filed  but  were  neither  registered  nor  approved 
for  registration  at  Peking  prior  to  May  1,  1927:  these  must  make  new  application  for  regis- 
tration. .  . 

The  regulations  further  provide,  that,  in  the  event  of  marks  similar  to  any  mark.-  tailing 
in  the  above  classes  being  already  registered  at  the  Nanking  bureau,  then  in  the  case  of 
marks  falling  within  the  Class  (a)  above-mentioned  of  such  marks  are  refused  ^registration, 
the  owners  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  for  a  re-examination  of  their  marks.  In  case  ol 
marks  falling  within  Class  (b)  above-mentioned,  such  marks  may  be  rejected  by  the  banking 
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bureau,  but  the  owners  shall  have  the  right  to  apply  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  case.  In 
the  case  of  marks  falling  within  Class  (c),  there  are  no  special  privileged  at  all,  but  are  in 
the  position  of  new  marks.  In  the  case  of  marks  falljmg  within  Class  id),  if  the  requisite 
documents  and  particulars  are  on  hand  at  Nanking,  the  registration  of  suioh  maks  can  be 
completed  on  payment  of  the  examination  fee  only,  but  if  the  required  particulars  are  not 
on  record,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  new  application.  The  Government  have  given 
assurances  that  the  principle  of  priority  of  user  will  be  recognized. 

Applicants  for  registration  of  trade  marks  shall  submit  for  each  trade  mark  ten  fac- 
similes and  one  electrotype,  and  shall  pay  the  following  fees:  registration  fee,  $40  (Mex.) ; 
educational  fee,  $12;  application  fee,  $5.  Electrotypes  shall  be)  forwarded  without  delay 
and  should  accompany  the  application. 

The  length  and  width  of  the  facsimiles  and  electrotypes  shall  not  exceed  four  inches  of 
the  ne|w  measurement  (or  12.8).  If  coloured  facsimiles  are  used  arid  are  over  size  they  shall 
be  submitted  with  the  application  for  reference,  accompanied  by  electrotypes  and  ten  black- 
and-white  facsimiles  in  order  to  have  same  annexed  to  the  decision  of  approval  and  certifi- 
cate of  registration. 

Every  trade  mark  application  or  other  applications  in  connection  therewith  shall  be 
filled  in  or  written  with  neat  and  formal  writing  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes. 

A  10-cent  tax-stamp  shall  be  attached  to  each  application.  A  50-eent  tax^stamp  shall  be 
attached  to  each  certificate  of  registration  and  in  order  to  avoid  delay  should  be  forwarded 
with  the  application. 

SWISS  GOVERNMENT  WHEAT  MONOPOLY  REPEALED 

J.  C.  Macgilliveay,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[1  Swiss  franc  equals  19. 3  Canadian  cents.] 

Rotterdam,  April  6,  1929. — The  monopoly  held  by  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  to  import  wheat,  introduced  as  a  war  measure  at  the  beginning  of 
1915,  and  to  the  impending  withdrawal  of  which  reference  was  made  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1293  (November  10,  1928),  has  now  been 
definitely  repealed  by  a  referendum  held  on  March  3.  The  majority  favouring 
the  repeal  was  approximately  two  to  one. 

The  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  the  wheat  monopoly  provides  at 
the  same  time  State  aid  for  wheat  growers.  The  principal  features  of  this  aid 
are  the  formation  and  maintenance  by  the  Government  of  reserve  supplies  of 
wheat,  the  acquisition  of  home-grown  wheat  by  the  Government  at  a  guaranteed 
price  in  excess  of  the  world  market  level.  The  State  will  also  attend  to  the  sell- 
ing of  this  wheat  to  the  millers,  the  paying  of  milling  premiums,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  milling  industry  against  foreign  competition. 

In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  wheat  scheme,  the  Swiss  people  on  the  same 
date  accepted  the  Federal  Law  of  September  27,  1928,  whereby  the  statistical 
fee  payable  on  all  goods  crossing  the  Swiss  frontier  is  to  be  raised  from  the 
present  2  centimes  per  100  kilogrammes  as  at  present  to  5, 10,  and  30  centimes 
according  to  the  class  of  goods.  The  total  revenue  from  the  increased  statistical 
fee  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  13.,000,000  francs,  which  will  leave  an  estimated 
surplus  of  10,00,000  francs. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  Swiss  have  been  concerned  at  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  wheat  which  is  grown  in  Switzerland.  Estimates  place 
this  at  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  consumption,  and  there  is  some  anxiety  not 
again  to  expose  the  country  to  the  bread  shortage  from  which  it  suffered  during 
the  war.  In  order  to  encourage  Swiss  farmers  to  grow  wheat  the  Government 
will  now  undertake  to  buy  any  quantity  of  home-grown  wheat  at  a  guaranteed 
figure  which  will  be  above  the  price  ruling  in  the  world  market.  Wheat  so 
acquired  by  the  Government  will  be  sold  to  the  millers  at  the  price  current  in 
the  world  market,  and  the  Government  will  devise  machinery  to  prevent  millers 
from  asking  excessive  prices  of  the  bakers.  The  cost  of  this  new  policy  is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  12,000,000  francs,  which,  as  stated,,  will  be  met  by  the 
approximate  present  income  of  2,000,000  francs  from  the  existing  statistical 
duties  plus  the  estimated  10,000,000  francs  to  be  secured  from  the  increase. 

The  monopoly  is  to  be  abolished  and  the  new  schemes  to  come  into  effect 
on  June  20,  1929. 
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MARKING  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  TO  BE   SOLD  IN  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

The  British  Government  has  issued  a  draft  Order  in  Council  which  if  con- 
firmed by  Parliament  will  render  it  unlawful  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  rubber  manufactures  as  enumerated  in  an  article  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1312  (March  23.  1929,  page  473).  unless 
they  are  marked  with  an  indication  of  the  country  of  origin. 

TARIFF   CHANGES   AND   CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Proposed  Tariff  Increase  in  Barbados 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  writes  under 
date  April  9,  1929,  that  notice  is  given  in  the  official  Gazette  of  March  21  of  a 
bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  entitled  the  Revenue  Aid  Act,  1929.  This 
bill  proposes  that  during  the  period  of  its  operation,  March  19,  1929-March  31, 
1930,  in  addition  to  the  duties  heretofore  levied  under  the  Customs  Tariff  Act, 
1926,  and  all  Acts  amending  same,  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  be  levied  under  both 
the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Writing. under  date  of  April  6,  1929,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico 
City  advises  that  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  has  been  sitting  for  the  pa>t 
year,  has  now  completed  its  labours. 

The  object  of  this  Commission  was  to  examine  the  Mexican  import  and 
export  tariff  in  detail,  with  a  view  to  revising  both  the  rates  and  the  classification 
of  commodities  as  might  be  found  desirable. 

The  import  duties  and  other  taxes  upon  goods  entering  Mexico  have 
hitherto  comprised  the  following: 

A  consular  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  themselves 
(i.e.  10  per  cent  ad  valorem). 

The  duties  based  upon  the  customs  tariff. 

An  additional  10  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties,  forming  a  surcharge 
allocated  to  the  Federal  Government. 

An  additional  2  per  cent  of  the  customs  duties,  forming  a  surcharge  allocated 
to  the  municipalities  in  which  collections  were  made. 

The  new  schedule  of  import  duties  has  been  so  adjusted  as  to  include  the 
10  per  cent  consular  fee  and  the  10  per  cent  surcharge  for  Federal  purposes. 
The  surcharge  for  municipal  purposes  has  not  been  absorbed,  and  has  been 
increased  from  2  to  3  per  cent. 

Thus,  when  the  new  tariff  comes  into  force,  the  foreign  exporter  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  consular  fee,  and  the  importer  will  not  pay  the  10  per 
cent  surcharge;  at  the  same  time,  the  total  taxes  payable  upon  imports  will 
remain  practically  the  same  as  before. 

No  copies  of  the  new  tariff  are  at  present  available  to  the  public,  neither 
is  it  known  when  its  provisions  will  be  brought  into  effect.  Information  upon 
these  points  will,  however.,  be  published  in  due  course  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal.  In  the  meantime,  the  revised  rates  of  duty  upon  any  particular 
commodity  may  be  ascertained  upon  application  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Mexico  City. 

Turkish  Tariff  Reductions  on  Canadian  Wheat  and  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  announcements  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1312  (March  23,  1929,  page  473)  and  No.  1313  (March  30,  1929, 
page  515)  respecting  reduction  in  the  Turkish  duty  on  flour,  a  cablegram  dated 
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April  16  has  been  received  from  the  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Pera, 
Turkey,  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  Canadian  flour  is  now  reduced  to  the  same 
rate  as  for  treaty  countries.  This  means  a  reduction  from  1,425  piastres  per 
100  kg.  (220  pounds)  to  552  piastres  per  100  kg.  The  exchange  value  of  the 
Turkish  piastre  is  about  half  of  a  Canadian  cent.  The  reduction  in  flour  duty 
is  to  remain  in  force  until  August  31  next,  after  which  date  the  Council  of 
Ministers  are  authorized  to  increase  the  duty  to  720  piastres  per  100  kg. 

The  cablegram  also  states  that  the  duty  on  Canadian  wheat  is  reduced  to 
the  same  rate  as  for  treaty  countries — that  is,  from  450  piastres  per  100  kg.  to 
360  piastres  per  100  kg. 

The  law  upon  which  these  tariff  changes  are  based  was  passed  on  February 
18,  1929,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  until  November  15,  1929. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  22,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  22,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  15,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  .  .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  1 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  •  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Parity 

April  15, 

April  22, 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1424 

.  1390 

l  Ann 

.  1399 

.'0072 

.0072 

.0072 

.0298 

.2680 

.2688 

.2689 

.0252 

.0254 

.0252 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.2382 

.2390 

.2390 

4.86| 

4.8938 

4.8933 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4047 

.4050 

.1749 

.1758 

.1759 

.0526 

.0528 

.0527 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2689 

.2688 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1496 

.1469 

.2680 

.2691 

.2694 

.1930 

.1939 

.1940 

1.0000 

1.0081 

1.0082 

.4244 

.4243 

.4244 

.5462 

.1201 

.1201 

.1217 

.1221 

.1220 

.9733 

.9802 

.9755 

.4985 

.4828 

.4819 

4.8666 

4.0318 

4.0331 

.1930 

.1950 

.1951 

1.0342 

1.0054 

.9956 

1.0000 

.9998 

1.0468 

.4020 

.4031 

.4033 

.6217 

.6188 

.3650 

.3679 

.3680 

.4985 

.4490 

.4512 

.4424 

.4573 

.4575 

.5678 

.5681 

.5683 

4.86§ 

4.8931 

4.8926 

1.0000 

1.0U  —1.021 

1.0 1^6—  1 

1.0000 

1.0 1%2— 1.02 

l.Oli— 1.0 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

1.021 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the  manufacture,  supply  and  delivery 
c.  &  f.  free  ship's  slings,  on  railway  truck,  Timaru  or  Camaru,  of  two  water 
turbine  driven  auxiliary  generating  sets  and  switchgear,  to  specification  and 
drawings.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  August  13,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambrb  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

442.  Butter. — Jamaican  commission  housei  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter 

of  butter 

443.  Milks. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  a  first-class 
agency  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk.   Prices  and  commissions  paid  should  be  given  in 

first  letter. 

444.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wlah  1x>  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

445.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  fruits. 

446.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

447.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits. 

448.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Gotlienburg,  Sweden,  are  desirous  of  representing  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  fruits. 

449.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  wish  to  enter  into  business  rela- 
tions with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  lobster  and  salmon. 

450.  Canned  Salmon. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
a  first-class  agency  for  canned  salmon.  Prices  and  commissions  paid  should  be  given  in  the 
letter. 

451.  Sardines. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  a  first- 
class  agency  for  sardines. 

452.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  seek  the  representation  of  a  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  canned  goods  of  all  kinds. 

453.  Packing  House  Products. — A  firm  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  are  desirous  of  repre- 
senting Canadian  exporters  of  packing  house  products. 
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454.  Potato  Fiour. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
supplies  of  potato  flour  from  Canada.  Samples  and  prices  delivered  c.i.f.  Veracruz  should 
be  provided  with  first  letter. 

455.  Flour. — Jamaican  commission  house  would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  flour  mill. 

Miscellaneous 

456.  Artificial  Silk  Yarns. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
secure  a  first-class  agency  for  artificial  silk  yarns. 

457.  Animal  Hair. — A  firm  iin  Dresden,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agent  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  animal  hair,  especially  cow  body  haiir. 

458.  Minerals. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of 
minerals. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  May  7;  Montroyal,  May  14;  Empress  of 
Australia,  May  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  May  4;  Bothwell,  May  2;  Bolingbroke, 
May  23— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — La-belle  County,  County  Line,  May  13. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  May  8. 

To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  16. 

To  Dundee.— Caimesk,  Thomson  Line,  May  17. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  May  4;  Meldta,  May  17 — -both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenia, 
May  3;  Carmia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Gracia,  May  24— all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Hull. — Kenmore,  May  11;  Incemore,  May  24 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  May  4;  Duchess  of  York,  May  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
May  10;  Melita,  May  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina, 
May  4;  Laurentic,  May  11;  Doric,  May  18 — all  White  Star  Line;  Andania,  May  10; 
Antondia,  May  24 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  May  3;  Beaverdale,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaver- 
hill,  May  24 — 'all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  May  8;  Ascania, 
May  3;  Alaunia,  May  10;  Aurania,  May  17;  Ausonia,  May  24 — all  Cunard  Line;  Calgaric, 
May  2;  Megantic,  May  16— both  White  Star;  Kenmore,  May  ft;  Incemore,  May  25 — 
both  Furness  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross,  May  10;  Cairnesk,  May  17; 
Caiirnmona,  May  24 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  May  2:  Montrose,  May  15;  Metagama,  May  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Calgaric,  May  2;  Megantic,  May  16 — both  White  Star  Line). 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  May  2;  Beaverdale,  May  10;  Metagama,  May  23 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  May  3;  Canadian  Spinner,  May  13;  Canadian 
Planter,  May  23— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bremen. — Koeiln,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  May  10;  Brynhild,  May  20 — both 
Scandinavian- American  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  May  3;  Montrose,  May  15;  Beaverford,  May  17 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Brant  County,  May  10;  Elmshorn,  May  17;  Kings  County,  May  24: — all 
County  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valperga,  May  17;  Valemare,  May  25 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  4;  Manchester  Producer,  May  16;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  May  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Norw^eglan  Ports. — Topdalsf jord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — Laval  County,  May  7;  York  County,  May  23 — both  County  Line. 

To  Newfoundland  Ports. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  3  and  17. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— Nayarit,  May  6,  May  20;  New  Northland,  May  15,  May  29 
—both  Clarke  SS. 
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To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Cedring- 
ton  Court,  May  7;  Cochrane  (calls  also  at  Sierra  Leone),  May  21-^both  Elder  Dempster. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
National,  May  20;  a  steamer  Canadian-South  American,  May  27. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  4;  Canadian  Otter, 
May  18 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Canadian  Aviator,  May  4;  Lady  Somers,  May  11;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  18; 
Lady  Rodney,  May  25 — all1  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Luch,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Peter  Mersk,  May  7;  Agnete  Maersk, 
May  24— 'both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Australian  Ports. — A  steamer,  New  Zealand  SS.,  May  15;  Canadian  Victor,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  May  25. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  9;  Lady  Nelson,  May 
23 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  May  25. 
To  London. — Nortonian,  White  Star  Line,  May  2. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Incemore,  May  4;  Nova  Scotia,  May  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  9;  Canadian  Otter, 
May  23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  17;  Lady  Nelson,  May 
31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  May  15;  Ottar,  May  29 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

France,  May  9;  Empress  of  Russia,  May  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  May  14. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Alabama  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  May  3. 

To  Sydney  (Australia). — Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  May. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  14. 

To  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Line,  May  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  1;  Aorangi,  May  29 — 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  May  13. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Moeixlyk,  May  9;  Narenta,  May  23 — both 
North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  May  4;  Pacific  President,  May  18 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  May  25;  Kinder- 
dyk,  June  2 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Indiana,  April  30;  Georgia,  May  14 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina, 
April  30;  Leme,  May  29 — both  Navigazionc  Libera  Triestima. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Evanger,  May  1 ;  Brand- 
anger,  June  1 — both  Westfal-Larsen  Line. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Borgcistad,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  early  May  (to  Cape 
Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques). 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  early  May. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  lis* ,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution'*. 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).   (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Maiket  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 

F  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 

V  factures:  Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 
Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).   (Price  10  cents.) 
Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Koyal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N'.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  WT.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box.  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
P.O.    Box    2003,    office,    8  Esplanade 
Mansions,  Government  Placp  171  ~st,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Can  a. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.)    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra 
falgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis 
sioner,  Walter  House,  Bedford  Street 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen 
tury  Bldgs.,  31  N'orth  John  Street,  Liver 
pool.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Can 
tracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  P.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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OPENING  OF  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  IN  CHICAGO 

A  new  Trade  Commissioner  office  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  just  been  opened  in  Chicago  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  R.  S.  O'Meara, 
formerly  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia,  Java.  Communications  for  the 
present  should  be  addressed  care  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  27  Las  a  lie  street, 
Chicago,  111. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  will  on 
May  16  commence,  at  Victoria,  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

The  itinerary  in  British  Columbia  will  be  as  follows: — 

Victoria   May  16th-18th 

Vancouver   May  20th-June  1st 

New  Westminster   June  4th 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner are  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  Vancouver. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  15,  1929. — The  completion  of  the  first  quarter  provides  a 
milestone  in  the  annual  progress  of  trade  at  which  it  is  usually  interesting  to 
pause  and  survey  the  ground  which  has  been  covered.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  recent  times  the  results  accomplished  during  the  first 
three  months  of  each  year  in  United  Kingdom  commerce  have  been  quite 
misleading  as  supplying  any  indication  of  the  course  of  events  which  subse- 
quently followed.  In  each  of  the  past  five  years  activity  and  improvement 
recorded  during  the  early  months  have  been  succeeded  by  periods  of  decline 
which  have  been  not  only  disappointing  and  discouraging,  but  have  completely 
upset  the  many  favourable  anticipations  formed.  In  some  cases  there  have 
been  definite  causes  for  the  setbacks  experienced;  in  others  no  particular 
reasons  are  visible. 

It  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning  of  1929  that  whereas  the  trade 
and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  jogging  along  at  an  even  gait, 
there  has  been  no  indication  of  any  striking  improvement  or  of  any  impending 
boom.  More  encouraging  conditions  have  been  reported  in  several  directions. 
Notably,  a  welcome  recovery  has  been  experienced  in  the  production  and  export 
of  coal.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  trade  has  been  rather  a  question  of  main- 
taining the  slight  improvement  which  set  in  during  the  final  months  of  1928 
than  of  any  acceleration  in  the  general  pace. 

This  position  is  naturally  reflected  in  the  returns  of  overseas  trade  for  the 
quarter  ended  March  31,  and  which  are  as  follows  in  comparison  with  the 
statistics  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1928: — 

First  Quarter  First  Quarter  Decrease 

1929  1928  Decrease  Per  Cent 

Imports                        £305,975.160  £309,703,001  £3,787,901  1.2 

Exports   (British)..      181,167,939  181,937,004  769,065  0.4 

Re-exports                       30,098,041  33,238,853  3,140,812  12.4 

Total   £517,241,140  f  524,938,918  £7,697,778  1.5 

The  figures  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  identical,  and  if  the  results 
are  disappointing  to  some  of  the  optimists,  they  must  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory and  even  encouraging  when  several  important  features  are  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  Europe  has  experienced  a  winter  of  almost 
unparalleled  severity.  If  this  period  of  uninterrupted  cold  has  caused  an  active 
demand  for  coal  in  frozen-out  northern  countries,  these  same  conditions  have 
almost  paralayzed  certain  other  branches  of  industry,  notably  the  building 
trades,  and  generally  dislocated  inland  transportation. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  itself  the  knowledge  that  a  general  election  is 
imminent,  the  result  of  which  may  materially  influence  the  future  fiscal  policy 
of  the  country,  has  caused  a  gradual  restriction  in  transactions.  The  same 
circumstances  have,  moreover,  retarded  some  of  the  schemes  of  rationalization, 
the  adoption  of  which  is  hoped  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

It  is  the  shadow  of  the  election  also  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
curtailment  in  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  shown  in  the  March  returns,  which 
exhibits  a  drop  of  approximately  10  per  cent  in  the  value  of  both  imports  and 
exports  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

Otherwise,,  the  beginning  of  the  year  has  shown  several  bright  spots.  In 
addition  to  the  general  improvement  in  coal  production  already  referred  to, 
there  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  trades. 
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Further,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Manufacturers,  the  production  of  both  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  and 
castings  during  the  month  of  March  marked  a  large  increase  over  both  January 
and  February,  and  in  the  second  category  an  excess  of  output  over  any  of  the 
last  twelve  months.  Indeed,  improvement  has  been  general  in  all  the  so-called 
"  heavy  "  industries,  with  the  important  exception  of  cottons,  and  is  moreover 
responsible  for  a  welcome  reduction  in  the  unemployment  returns. 

With  the  announcement  that  the  general  election  will  take  place  about 
the  end  of  May,  it  is  certain  that  public  interest  of  all  kinds  will  be  concen- 
trated on  preparations  for  the  event,  and  that  trade  and  all  other  matters  will 
in  the  interval  be  dislocated. 

It  will  consequently  be  impossible,  until  the  verdict  of  the  electorate  is 
known,,  to  learn  whether  commerce  in  1929  is  to  follow  the  downward  course 
of  its  immediate  predecessors  or  witness  a  continuation  of  the  slight  and  steady 
upward  movement  which  had  set  in  before  the  approaching  disturbance. 

In  submitting  the  figures  of  imports  and  export  trade  under  the  categories 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  are  only  a  few  points  which  require  com- 
ment. The  drop  of  £1,500,000  in  the  value  of  raw  materials  is  rather  unsatis- 
factory, but  taking  place  in  the  March  quarter,  must  be  largely  attributable 
to  industrial  uncertainty  as  to  future  fiscal  policy.  Whereas  a  reduction  of 
£3 ,,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  is  always  wel- 
comed, reasons  for  congratulation  are  somewhat  chastened  on  the  present  occa- 
sion by  the  knowledge  that  there  has  been  an  associated  falling  off  of  about 
£2,000,000  in  the  value  of  exports  of  British  manufactured  products. 

table  of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports,  according  to  the  board  of  trade 
classification,  during  the  three  months  ended  march  31, 
1927,  1928,  and  1929 

(a)   Imports,  Value  C.I.F. 

1927  1928  1929 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                £129,352,150  £132,127,279  £131,654,658 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.  ...      104,162,617  96,157,937  94,670,981 

Articles  wholly  or  mainlv  manufactured                              86,012,860  80,156,128  77,033,757 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                             487,810  417,709  704,462 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles                                            919,826  904,008  1,911,302 

Total   .  ..    £320,935,263    £309,763,061  £305,975,160 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

Value  F.O.B. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                  £  12,194,632  £  12,987,891  £  12,055,160 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..       20,060.716  18,049,829  18,767,795 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                           134,329,067  147,179,240  145,147,248 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                             489,659  436,042  396,497 

Parcel  post                                                                       3,399,320  3,284,002  4,801,239 

Total   £170,473,394    £181,937,004  £181,167,939 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  F.O.B. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £    6,755,473  £    6,693,933  £  6,418.589 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  18,581.603  20,255,359  16,927,163 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   6,063,895  6,233,814  6,660,642 

Animals,  not  for  food   38,333  55,747  91,647 

Total   £  31,439,304    £  33,238,853    £  30,098,041 

HOUSE  BUILDING  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

In  view  of  the  importance  to  Canada  of  the  lumber  export  trade,  interest 
attaches  to  figures  which  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
indicative  of  the  progress  of  house  building  from  the  armistice  to  the  present 
time. 
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Whereas  the  disturbance  to  building  operations  during  the  war  resulted 
in  a  shortage  of  houses  in  practically  every  European  country,  the  situation 
was  particularly  acute  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time  of  demobilization. 
The  Government  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  step  in  and  stimulate 
building  operations  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy. 

According  to  the  Ministry's  statement,  the  total  number  of  houses  built  in 
England  and  Wales  between  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  31st  March 
this  year  was  1,271,848,  of  which  828,661  ranked  as  subsidy  and  443,187  as 
non-subsidy  houses.  Of  the  subsidy  houses,  467,524  were  built  by  the  local 
authorities  and  361,137  privately. 

The  amount  of  the  Government  subsidy  and  the  conditions  to  earn  it  have 
varied  from  time  to  time  and  considerably.  The  memorandum  now  issued 
includes  many  interesting  details,  notably  the  cost  of  the  subsidized  house  under 
the  fluctuating  circumstances.  It  is  shown  that  whereas  in  July,  ,1921*  the 
cost  of  the  non-parlour  house  was  £665,  the  price  in  March,,  1929,  had  fallen 
to  £339.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  present  Minister  of  Health,  quotes  the 
figures  as  confirmatory  of  his  views  and  policy  that  there  is  a  definite  relation 
between  subsidy  and  the  cost  of  building,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the  former 
results  in  a  fall  in  the  latter. 

As  a  result,  the  subsidy  is  to  be  abolished  altogether  from  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember next  in  the  case  of  houses  built  under  the  1923  Act,,  and  there  is  to  be  a 
further  cut  in  the  sum  allotted  to  those  constructed  under  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment housing  scheme  of  1924. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  EMPIRE  EGGS 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  19,  1929. — Canada  has  not  been  a  shipper  of  any  quantity  of 
eggs  to  the  West  of  England  or  South  Wales  markets  for  some  years,  although 
in  the  period  prior  to  1914  a  considerable  trade  had  been  built  up. 

Recently  a  request  has  been  received  from  a  well-known  marketing  asso- 
ciation in  the  West  of  Canada  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  an  importing  firm  in 
the  West  of  England  for  the  sale  of  eggs.  This  Canadian  organization  covers 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  and  they  are  now 
looking  for  export  trade  in  the  near  future. 

PRICES 

March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months  when  cheap  fresh  eggs  can  be  obtained 
of  home  production  in  England.  Prices  for  these  are  in  the  vicinity  of  lis.  to  lis. 
6d.  ($2.67  to  $2.80,  exchange  at  par)  for  storage  purposes,  and  the  figure  of  12s. 
($2.92)  per  120  (long  hundred)  represents  about  the  maximum  price  at  which 
British  companies  care  to  lay  down  home  produced  eggs.  The  retail  price  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  32  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  extremely  reasonable  for  the  English 
market  considering  the  very  great  preference  shown  in  England  for  new-laid 
eggs. 

Eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  have  been  imported  for  years  into  this  terri- 
tory and  constitute  a  steady  business.  Prices  as  offered  by  a  large  importing 
firm  are  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  ($3.04  to  $3.16)  per  120  for  extra  selected  or  selected, 
from  15  to  16  pound  average.  It  is  believed  that  the  Canadian  quality  and 
size  compares  evenly  with  the  above.  Irish  Free  State  Specials  17  pounds, 
(which  are  well  over  2  ounces  in  weight)  are  offered  at  13s.  6d.  ($3.28),  while 
on  the  other  hand  mediums  of  13  pounds  are  offered  as  low  as  lis.  ($2.67)  to 
lis.  3d.  ($2.73).   The  above  offers  are  for  eggs  in  cases  of  300  and  600. 
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FOREIGN  EGGS 

The  sale  of  foreign  eggs  at  this  time  of  year  is  of  course  small  owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  new-laid  available  at  low  price.  Dutch,  all  brown,  17 
pounds,  in  cases  of  1,000  and  flats  of  500,  are  not  on  offer,  while  Dutch  mixed 
of  15  to  16  pounds,  obtain  about  12s.  9d.  ($3.10)  per  long  hundred.  There  are 
very  few  Polish  Blues,  14  pounds,  at  the  low  price  of  10s.  3d.  ($3.49)  on  offer, 
but  no  sales  have  been  heard  of  recently  in  the  locality. 

Egyptian  eggs  are  on  offer  in  cases  of  1,200,  arriving  this  month.  Prices 
range  from  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  6d.  ($1.88  to  $2.06)  ex  ship. 

Danish  preserved  eggs,  15?  pounds  average,  have  been  offered  this  last 
week  at  12s.  6d.  ($3.04)  f.o.b."  Denmark,  and  since  then  prices  have  been 
advanced  to  13s.  ($3.16).  Such  prices  are  more  or  less  provisional,  as  very  few 
eggs  are  as  yet  in  the  "tanks." 

Polish  eggs  will  shortly  be  on  offer  at  10s.  3d.  per  120,  but  generally  they 
are  very  small,  averaging  14  pounds  to  the  long  hundred.  Likewise  Russian 
eggs  will  be  on  offer  from  May,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  considerable  quanti- 
ties will  be  available. 

RAMIFICATIONS    OF    CERTAIN    EGG   DISTRIBUTING  HOUSES 

There  are  two  large  combines  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
distribution  of  eggs.  They  have  many  susidiaries  throughout  the  country  and 
have  depots  at  all  central  points.  They  have  collecting  and  packing  depots 
throughout  Scandinavia  as  well  as  connections  in  the  Far  East;  and  they  have 
stations  in  Czechoslovakia  and  some  other  countries. 

COMPULSORY  MARKING  OF  EGGS 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  new  Marking  Act,  full 
particulars  of  which  have  already  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  April  21,  1929,  it  is  compulsory  for  all 
eggs  other  than  those  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin.  Eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be  marked  with  the  full 
name,  whilst  eggs  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  marked  either  "Empire" 
or  with  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  they  come.  The  Empire  Marketing 
Board  is  already  advertising  this  fact  in  order  to  educate  the  housewife  to  look 
on  the  shells  and  to  know  exactly  the  origin  and  quality  of  the  goods  she  is 
buying.  Were  Canada  in  a  position  to  offer  large  quantities  of  eggs  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  would  be  good  advertising  to  have  her  product  clearly 
branded.  Empire  sentiment  has  developed  to  the  point  where  the  housewife 
is  demanding  that  the  bulk  of  her  food  products  be  of  Empire  origin. 

NORTH   OF   ENGLAND   INQUIRY   FOR   WOOD  FLOUR 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  10,  1929. — In  a  report  issued  in  1927  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  wood  flour  industry  with  special  reference  to  Canada,  dealing  with  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  extent  of  production,  uses,  etc.  Wood  flour  is  made 
by  grinding  sawdust  chips  and  other  mill  waste,  and  for  this  purpose  various 
types  of  machinery  are  employed.  Understanding  that  several  Canadian  woods, 
including  spruce,  fir,  and  pine,  are  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  flour, 
inquiries  were  undertaken  at  the  time  by  this  office  with  the  object  of  finding 
out  if  an  export  market  could  be  developed  in  the  North  of  England.  It  was 
found  that  one  of  the  principal  uses  for  wood  flour  in  this  country  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  inlaid  linoleum,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  properties.  The 
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main  obstacle  to  business,  however,  was  the  price  at  which  the  wood  flour  was 
being  sold,,  as  in  addition  to  domestic  supplies,  some  of  which  were  apparently 
linked  up  closely  with  manufacturers  of  linoleum,  explosives,  etc.,  who  used 
this  material,  Scandinavian  and  other  European  producers  were  competing  for 
the  available  business  at  as  low  as  $22  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port, 
bags  included.  Other  quotations  obtained  at  the  time  for  a  finer  ground  flour 
were  somewhat  higher,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  finer  ground  material  in 
as  light  a  colour  as  possible  was  the  most  in  demand,  particularly  for  linoleum 
manufacture. 

Just  recently,  however,  a  fresh  inquiry  has  been  received  from  a  North  of 
England  firms  asking  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  source  of  supply 
for  wood  flour.  In  making  this  inquiry  the  firm  advise  that  they  require  a  hard 
brown  wood  flour  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  magnesium  chloride,  silicate 
of  soda,  etc.,  in  the  making  of  hard  composition  floorings  as  used  in  public  build- 
ings. The  price  at  which  this  firm  value  wood  flour  is  approximately  £4  ($19.50) 
per  ton  c.i.f.  Manchester,  bags  included,  and  orders  are  contemplated  in  lots  of 
10  to  20  tons  at  a  time. 

While  according  to  this  information  prices  are  much  lower  than  two  years 
ago,  if  there  are  any  Canadian  firms  disposed  to  consider  this  market  in  the  face 
of  the  competition  outlined  above,  this  office  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them, 
when  they  can  be  placed  in  touch  with  the  firm  at  present  inquiring  for  this 
material  and  one  or  two  other  prospective  buyers  who  were  interested  in  1927. 
Three  small  samples  of  the  grade  of  wood  flour  wanted  by  the  latest  inquirers 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,,  for 
the  inspection  of  interested  firms,  who  are  also  advised,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  report  on  wood  flour  issued  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Sendee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

LIVERPOOL  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  transmits 
under  date  April  10  the  following  statistics  covering  importations  of  certain 
foodstuffs  into  Liverpool,  via  regular  steamers  during  the  periods  from  April  1 
to  March  31  for  the  years  1926-27,  1927-28,  1928-29  respectively:— 


1928-9 

1927-8 

1926-7 

168,640 

157,596 

210,876 

23,602 

48,025 

56,454 

Cartons  and  cases 

9,887 

11,060 

7,690 

13,767 

24,917 

39.905 

14,462 

31,215 

40,201 

20,706 

'568 

*767 

barrels 

320 

96 

kegs 

222 

47 

cartons 

6 

1,375 

"i 

i,i66 

2,047 

12,210 

tierces 

'  35 

300 

100 

622 

561 

430 

2,200 

2,400 

4,700 

Honey  cases  and  cartons 

cases  430 

cases  25 

240 

cartons  20 

150 

cases  3,315 

1,250 

(bundles  containing  2\  cases) 

bundles  473 

Canned  meats,  soups,  veg.,  etc  cases 

28*,938 

47,558 

14,504 

11,164 

38,528 

61,204 

20 

100 

1,131 

240 

1,633 

2,396 

Frozen  salmon  cases 

8,347 

11,204 

13,456 

*  The  word  bundle  is  the  regular  trade  terms  used  when  five  to  six  small  packages  are 

battened  together  for  transportation  purposes. 
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IMPORT  TRADE  OF  CEYLON 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

PLOUGHS 

No  figures  are  available  for  this  particular  implement,  but  it  is  known 
that  sales  are  limited.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  ploughs  are  mainly  used 
in  the  paddy  fields  for  a  first  ploughing,  but  they  are  also  used  on  coco- 
nut plantations  for  cultivating  between  the  trees,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations  herewith.  Ploughs  are  small,,  and  one  of  them  is  extremely 
primitive.  To  Canadians  who  are  accustomed  to  large  ploughs  for  heavy 
draught  horses,  and  for  tractor  ploughing,  they  will  seem  extremely  small  and 
crude,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  agriculture  in  Ceylon  as  well  as  India 
is  still  in  a  primitive  state, — that  is,  apart  from  the  methods  employed  on  the 
big  plantations  and  tea  gardens.  The  native  cultivator  is  poor  and  consequently 
cannot  afford  anything  but  a  very  cheap  class  of  implement.  There  is  the 
further  consideration  that  the  draught  animals,  being  small  bullocks  or 
buffaloes,  an  implement  has  to  be  designed  that  will  not  be  beyond  their  strength. 
Most  of  the  ploughs  in  use  are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
United  States. 
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The  best  seller  was  stated  by  a  dealer  to  be  a  light  iron  plough  manufac- 
tured in  England  by  a  well-known  maker.  After  that  came  the  primitive  plough 
known  as  Howard's  "Sinhalese"  plough.  These  ploughs  vary  in  price  to  the 
cultivator  from  a  little  under  Rs.50  to  as  low  as  Rs.12.  The  cheapest  plough 
on  the  market  is  extremely  light  with  a  body  and  share  of  cast  iron  and  the 
breast  of  wrought  steel.  This  cheap  plough  is  also  used  extensively  in  India. 
One  made  in  Ohio  comes  next  in  popularity  to  the  British  ploughs. 

CHEMICALS,  DRUGS.  DYES,  AND  COLOURS 

Acetic  Acid. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  acetic  acid  in  Ceylon  since  it  is 
used  as  a  coagulent  on  the  rubber  estates.  The  acid  must  be  99-9  per  cent 
pure  and  absolutely  free  from  any  trace  of  metal  and  should  be  contained  in 
glass  carboys.  In  the  years  after  the  war  Canada  was  able  to  compete  for  this 
trade  in  the  Middle  East,  but  latterly  has  taken  no  part  in  it.  In  1928,  42,821 
gallons  were  imported  into  Ceylon,  of  which  Germany  supplied  26,885  and 
Switzerland  15,629. 

A  substitute  in  formic  acid  is  now  being  used  as  a  coagulent  and  is  dis- 
placing acetic  acid  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  said  to  have  the  advantage  of  being 
slightly  lower  in  first  cost  and  that  only  one  half  of  the  quantity  is  required. 

Calcium  Carbide. — The  demand  for  this  appears  to  be  decreasing  owing  to 
the  greater  use  of  electric  light.  In  1928  only  2,923  cwt.  were  imported:  United 
Kingdom,  1,560  cwt.;  Canada,  760;  and  Continental  countries,  2,923  cwt. 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURES  AND  PRODUCTS 

Only  one  make  of  Canadian  proprietary  medicines  was  found  on  the  market 
and  only  one  preparation  of  that  particular  manufacturer.  Sales  are  fairlv  good 
and  were  worth  in  1928  Rs.2,597,034:  United  Kingdom,  Rs.1,546,777;  British 
India,  Rs.392,856;  United  States,  Rs.292,205;  Germany,  Rs.204.195;  Canada. 
Rs.4,256. 

The  essential  factor  in  introducing  proprietary  medicines  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  good  agent  and  to  advertise.  Newspapers,  circulars,  and  posters 
are  all  used  for  this  purpose;  and  almanacs  form  quite  an  effective  method  pro- 
viding they  are  adapted  to  the  mentality  of  the  public  which  it  is  desired  to 
interest.  In  advertising  in  an  almanac  the  advice  of  traders  on  the  spot,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  mentality  of  their  customers,  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. 

PAINTERS'  COLOURS  AND  MATERIALS  NOT  OTHERWISE  SPECIFIED 

Paints  and  colours  up  to  a  quantity  of  38,679  cwt.  were  imported  in  1928 
valued  at  Rs,l,162,808:  United  Kingdom.  33,067  cwt.  (Rs.961,899) ;  United 
States,  2,189  cwt.  (Rs.142,205) ;  and  Belgium,  1,670  cwt.  (Rs.20,278).  A  small 
shipment  made  from  Canada  was  doubless  made  up  of  mixed  colours,  for  which 
there  is  a  limited  sale.  The  principal  demand  is  for  colours  of  various  kinds 
which  are  mixed  in  the  island. 

LEATHER  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Leather  Dressed  (Hides). — The  trade  is  unimportant,  amounting  to  44  cwt. 
valued  at  Rs. 11,515.  Leather  (tanned)  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  133  cwt. 
valued  at  Rs.42,271,  mostly  from  British  India,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Machinery  Belting. — Imports,  121  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.33,122,  practically  all 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Patent  Leather. — There  is  a  small  demand  for  patent  leather,  but  owing  to 
the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  mass  of  the  population  the  quantity  is  small. 
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PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD 

Imports,  50,147  cwt.  of  printing  paper  valued  at  Rs.813.592:  United  King- 
dom, 20,441  cwt;  Norway,  6,863  cwt;  Sweden,  8,818  cwt;'  and  Austria,,  6,272 
cwt. 

Canadian  mills  do  not  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  printings  trade  of 
either  Ceylon  or  India.  The  lower  freight  rates  give  Continental  countries  a 
considerable  advantage,  and  the  specifications  are  such  that  Canadian  mills  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  meet  them,  or  find  that  the  quantities  called  for  are 
too  inconsiderable.  The  vernacular  press  use  a  very  cheap  quality  of  paper  for 
which  Continental  mills  cater. 

Paper,  Writing  (including  Envelopes) . — Writing  paper  and  envelopes  were 
imported  to  the  extent  of  17,496  cwt.  valued  at  Rs. 787,218.  Canadian  bond 
paper  is  too  high  class  for  this  market.  The  bulk  of  the  stationery  was  sup- 
plied by  the  United  Kingdom  (11,640  cwt),  followed  by  Germany  with  1,733 
and  Holland  with  1,147.  Sweden  supplied  870  cwt.,  which  was  the  only  Scan- 
dinavian country  having  a  substantial  share. 

Paper  (Packing  and  Wrapping) . — Imports,  91,041  cwt.  valued  at  Rs. 554,283; 
United  Kingdom,  79,608  cwt.;  United  States',  6,483  cwt.;  Sweden,  2,069  cwt. 
Canada  is  credited  with  11  cwt.  The  wrapping  paper  used  is  of  cheap  quality, 
and  this  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  fact  that  in  the  bazaar  old  news- 
papers are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute. 

Paper  (Tissue). — Imports,  877  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.31,675:  Germany,  400 
cwt;  Czechoslovakia  and  Scandinavia  most  of  the  balance. 

VEHICLES   (INCLUDING  LOCOMOTIVE,  SHIPS  AND  AIRCRAFT) 

Railway  Rolling  Stock. — During  the  year  43  locomotives,  53  carriages,  and 
91  wagons  and  trucks  were  imported,  all  of  which  were  from  the  United  Kingdom 
except  two  wagons  from  Germany  and  two  from  British  India. 

Motor  Cars.— Imports,  2,557  motor  cars  valued  at  Rs. 5, 658,675.  Of  these, 
1,014  were  from  the  United  States,  830  from  the  United  Kingdom,  450  from 
Canada,  121  from  Italy,  and  116  from  France.  Motor  lorries  to  the  number  of 
948  were  imported  valued  at  Rs.2,243,692:  United  States,  688;  Canada,  152; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  97.  During  the  last  two  years  the  import  of  Canadian 
cars  has  shown  a  substantial  decline  due  to  the  cessation  of  shipments  by  the 
Ford  Company.  With  the  resumption  of  the  imports  of  that  car,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  figures  for  Canada  will  show  an  early  increase'. 

Ceylon  is  admirably  adapted  for  motor  transportation,  as  the  roads  are 
very  good.  But  the  purchasing  power  of  the  population  on  the  average  is 
extremely  small. 

ROAD  MACHINERY 

Since  the  island  ris  small  and  possesses  a  large  mileage  of  macadamized 
roads,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  demand  for  the  class  of  road  machines  which 
are  required  for  dirt  roads.  The  main  demand  is  confined  to  road  rollers.  In 
1928,  79  road  rollers  were  imported,  of  which  74  originated  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Automobile  Accessories  and  Tires. — These  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  1,033,612,  and  for  other  road  vehicles  to  the  value  of  Rs. 569, 790.  Canadian 
spark  plugs  are  being  sold.  The  market  for  bumpers  is  small,  since  nearly  all 
cars  are  coming  out  equipped  with  them.  Practically  the  only  sale  is  for  replace- 
ment purposes  where  bumpers  have  been  lost  or  broken,  and  consequently  dealers 
are  not  much  interested  in  this  particular  article.  There  is  a  demand  for  brake 
lining  and  a  Canadian  product  is  now  available. 
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RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes  (Pneumatic  Outer). — Outer  casings  to  the  number 
of  105,945  were  imported  valued  at  Rs.3,016,314,  and  95,759  inner  tubes  valued 
at  Rs.423,682.  Of  these  tires  and  tubes  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  39,295  of 
the  former  and  33,932  of  the  latter;  Canada,  15,886  and  13,109;  the  United 
States,  13,226  and  10,553;  Italy,  13,278  and  1,505;  France,  17,555  and  5,564. 
Canada,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  rubber  tires  for 
India. 

Imports  of  solid  tires  and  tubes  numbered  5,177  valued  at  Rs.525,749; 
United  Kingdom,  2,676;  Canada,  1,204;  and  the  United  States,  493. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Felt  Roofing. — Some  1,083  cwt.  of  this  material  were  imported  valued  at 
Rs.10,353:  United  States,  625  cwt.;  the  United  Kingdom,  458.  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  not  shown  an  interest  in  this  commodity,  but  so  far  as 
Ceylon  is  concerned  the  market  is  not  of  much  importance. 

Lamps  and  Lanterns  (other  than  Electric). — The  trade  in  hurricane  lanterns 
and  in  lamps  is  one  of  substantial  proportions,  as  well  be  seen  from  the  figures. 
Imports  numbered  310,607  valued  at  Rs.466,520:  Germany,  246,789;  United 
Kingdom,  32,922;  United  States,  2,678;  and  Austria,  17,154. 

The  German  makes  appear  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  hurricane 
lanterns  just  as  in  India  owing  to  low  prices.  While  they  may  be  inferior  to 
the  lanterns  of  Canadian  and  United  States  makes,  they  are  of  sufficiently  good 
quality  to  suit  the  needs  and  the  pockets  of  the  native,  and  they  are  also  pleasing 
in  appearance.  One  American  lantern  at  one  time  had  a  strong  hold  on  the 
market,  but  the  figures  show  that  this  has  evidently  been  lost  to  its  German 
competitors. 

Machinery  Belting  (other  than  Leather). — Imports,,  1,134  cwt.  valued  at 
Rs.274,899:  United  Kingdom,  1,089  cwt.  Canada  is  shown  as  having  shipped 
5  cwt.,  doubtless  rubber  belting. 

Musical  Instruments. — Two  automatic  organs  were  imported  valued  at 
Rs.l  1,661  and  five  automatic  pianos  valued  at  Rs. 6,466.  The  organs  were 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  were  four  of  the  pianos.  These  figures 
give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  smallness  of  the  market  for  articles  of  this  kind. 
Organs  not  automatic,  and  which  presumably  are  made  up  of  the  smaller  organs 
with  foot  pedals,  were  imported  to  the  number  of  47  valued  at  Rs.8,725.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  were  imported  from  China,,  five  from  Germany,  and  fifteen  from 
Japan. 

Pianos. — Imports,  191  valued  at  Rs. 191, 291.  The  majority  was  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  China  is  credited  with  37  and  Germany  with  21. 

Gramophones  and  Phonographs. — Imports,  9,189  valued  at  Rs.374,197: 
Switzerland,  3,422;  United  Kingdom,  3,335;  Germany,  1,765;  and  the  United 
States,  210.  Competition  in  this  line  is  extremely  keen  and  the  marks  already 
established  have  a  great  advantage.  While  Canadian  gramophones  are  quite 
the  equal  of  anything  made  in  any  other  country,  to  place  them  upon  the  market 
would  probably  require  something  exceptional  in  the  way  of  methods,  such  as  a 
reduction  in  price  or  a  substantial  appropriation  for  advertising.  Where  a  par- 
ticular make  is  well  established  in  the  minds  of  the  public  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  persistence  to  force  in  an  unknown  competing  make. 

Radio. — Radio  material  is  not  classified  in  the  returns,  but  the  sale  does 
not  appear  to  be  large.  The  Ceylon  Government  have  a  broadcasting  station 
which  utilizes  local  talent  for  the  programs.  At  the  present  time  the  wave  length 
is  800  metres,  which  was  changed  from  400  about  two  years  ago.   According  to 
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reports,  a  change  back  is  now  under  consideration,  although  up  to  the  middle  of 
February  last  nothing  definite  had  been  decided. 

It  was  said  that  the  broadcasting  programs  were  much  interfered  with  by 
static.  So  bad  is  this  that  it  was  said  that  Kandy,  only  about  sixty  miles  away 
from  Colombo,  could  hardly  hear  the  broadcasting  from  the  latter. 

Oil  and  Floor  Cloth. — Imports,  100,455  yards  valued  at  Rs.  155,101.  One 
dealer  stated  that  oilcloth  was  tending  to  displace  carpets  which  are  being  used 
to  some  extent. 

Where  tiled  or  cement  floors  are  not  in  use,  linoleums  should  make  a  very 
suitable  covering  in  hot  countries,  since  floors  have  to  be  washed  or  wiped  over 
every  day  with  wet  cloths,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day  when  there  is 
much  dust  in  the  air. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oilcloth  is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  was  credited  with  59,964  yards  (Rs. 101 ,405)  against  36,964  yards 
(Rs.51,270)  for  the  United  States.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  for  Cana- 
dian sales. 

Clocks. — Clocks  were  purchased  to  a  value  of  Rs.  171,762:  United  King- 
dom, Rs.19,376;  Germany,  Rs.54,051;  and  the  United  States,  Rs.78,114.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  clocks  entered  in  the  returns  as  from  the  United  States 
may  be  Canadian,  since  a  well-known  and  popular  make  is  being  sold. 

Toilet  Requisites. — Imports,  3,849  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.492,369:  United 
Kingdom,  1,938  cwt.  ( Rs. 250,900 ) ;  United  States,  678  cwt.  (Rs.109,578) .  This 
item  includes  cosmetics,  powder,  and  perfumery.  In  toilet  requisites  a  new 
market  is  difficult  to  penetrate  since  competition  is  exceedingly  keen.  No  dealer 
or  agent  would  take  up  an  unknown  line  unless  assured  of  the  willingness  of  the 
manufacturer  to  advertise  it  sufficiently  in  order  to  create  a  demand. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  reports  from  this  office  from  time  to  time,  sales- 
manship in  India  and  Ceylon  is  practically  unknown,  or  not  as  it  is  understood 
in  Canada.  For  one  thing,  if  the  dealer  or  his  assistant  suggested  an  article 
other  than  the  one  demanded,  particularly  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  the  latter 
would  immediately  become  suspicious  and  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
recommended  it  for  his  own  advantage.  The  Middle  East  is  peculiar  and  cannot 
be  judged  in  the  light  of  experience  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  question 
of  advertising  has  to  be  taken  on  its  merits,  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  it, 
that  if  a  manufacturer  has  faith  in  his  product  and  can  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
energetic  and  reliable  people,  advertising  will  usually  pay  him. 

Tea  Chests  and  Shooks. — The  demand  for  tea  chests  and  shooks  in  Ceylon 
is  an  important  one,,  and  in  1928  was  valued  at  not  less  than  Rs.5,595,590  or 
nearly  $2,000,000.  Shooks  were  imported  to  the  number  of  4,132,646;  the  chief 
supplier  was  Japan  with  2,502,174  units,  the  United  Kingdom  next  with  1,131,309, 
and  Finland  with  421,540  units.  Canadian  manufacturers  have  not  up  to  the 
present  been  able  to  compete. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  in  a  special  report  on  the  Middle  East  gave  illus- 
trations and  dimensions  in  regard  to  box  shooks  required  for  tea  and  rubber, 
but  without  producing  business.  Possibly  the  low  labour  costs  in  Japan  enable 
that  country  to  undersell  any  other,  except  in  the  case  of  special  chests  made 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  One  firm  of  agents  said  they  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
chest  that  would  compete  with  the  well-known  Venesta  made  in  England. 
Although  that  chest  is  more  expensive  than  the  Japanese  one,  it  has  advantages 
which  in  the  eyes  of  some  shippers  compensate  for  the  higher  cost. 

Toys. — The  trade  in  toys  amounted  last  year  to  Rs. 357, 105.  Germany  and 
Japan  accounted  for  about  two-thirds  of  this  between  them,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  most  of  the  balance.   The  demand  is  for  a  very  cheap  quality. 
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Wallpaper  is  a  product  that  naturally  will  have  a  very  limited  sale  in 
Ceylon,  but  through  the  enterprise  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  the  product  of 
the  Dominion  is  in  evidence.  One  advantage  of  Canadian  wallpaper  is  that 
there  are  fourteen  yards  in  the  roll  and  sixteen  yards  in  the  borders,  whereas 
in  English  paper  there  are  only  twelve  yards  in  the  roll  and  fourteen  yards  in 
the  borders,  and  apparently  at  no  greater  cost.  In  Colombo  the  demand  appears 
to  be  for  a  cheap  quality  wallpaper:  up-country  amongst  tea  planters  and  others 
it  is  for  a  better  quality.  One  curious  use  for  wallpaper  amongst  the  poor  is  to 
cover  the  backs  of  their  almirahs  (cupboards) ,  and  also  on  the  shelves. 

Metal  Ceilings. — Owing  to  the  action  of  the  sea  air,  metal  ceilings  are  not- 
suitable  for  Colombo.  While  the  outer  surface  can  very  easily  be  kept  painted, 
the  difficulty  is  on  the  inner,  which  cannot  be  got  at  without  dismantling  the 
ceiling.  The  action  set  up  by  the  sea  air  shortens  the  life  of  the  metal  owing 
to  the  rust  eating  through.  Metal  ceilings  are  used  up-country  to  a  small 
extent,  but  the  demand  is  hardly  important. 

Office  Equipment. — Very  few  metal  filing  cabinets  are  sold. 

Gypsum  Wallboards. — Canadian  gypsum  wallboard  is  now  obtainable  in 
Ceylon,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  time  an  expanding  market  will  be  found  for  it. 
Its  fire-resisting  properties  and  its  ability  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  white  ant? 
make  it  very  suitable  for  conditions  in  this  colony. 

Beds  and  Springs. — The  demand  for  beds  and  springs  is  small ;  sale  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  European  population  and  to  the  better-off  Sinhalese. 
Both  British  and  American  beds  and  springs  are  sold. 

Railway  Sleepers. — Some  13,403  tons  of  railway  sleepers  were  imported  from 
Australia,  valued  at  Rs. 1,767,624.  Railways  in  Ceylon  are  not  capable  of  much 
expansion,  so  that  anything  in  the  way  of  material  will  be  very  largely  for 
replacement  purposes. 

Canada's  share  of  the  trade 

In  1926  Ceylon  imported  from  Canada  goods  valued  at  Rs.2,320. 189— 0  52 
per  cent  of  the  colony's  total;  in  1927  these  imports  had  fallen  to  Rs.  1,191, 141, 
or  0-29  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  imports  from  Canada  included:  motor  cars, 
Rs.922,474;  motor  lorries,  Rs. 146,957;  rubber  tires  and  tubes  (outer),  Rs. 48.414; 
logs,  squares,  Rs.26,346;  tinned  fish,  Rs. 12,841;  fruits,  preserved  in  sugar. 
Rs. 10,057;  calcium  carbide,  Rs.8,754;  rubber  tires  and  tubes  (inner),  Rs. 6.636; 
boots  and  shoes,  Rs.6,463;  automobile  accessories,  Rs.2,194;  implements  and 
tools,  Rs.1,765. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  trade  of 
Ceylon  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  returns  of  1927.  which  are  reviewed  by  the 
Collector  of  Customs  in  his  Administration  Report  on  Customs  and  Shipping 
for  1927,  which  was  issued  last  year.  Ceylon  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  1927  goods  to  a  value  of  Rs. 14,155,058.  Motor  cars  made  up  Rs.1,963,- 
893;  motor  lorries,  Rs.  1,250,839;  accessories  for  automobiles,  Rs.419.148;  rubber 
tires  and  inner  tubes,,  Rs. 1,419,832  and  Rs. 152, 175  respectively;  crude  petroleum, 
Rs.1,575,349;  kerosene  oil  in  bulk,  Rs.1,527,918;  lubricating  oil,  Rs.773,417. 

The  United  States  enjoy  a  great  advantage  in  their  trade  owing  to  the 
direct  shipping  services  which  are  maintained  between  both  their  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  From  the  eastern  coast  there  are  several  lines  trading  out  of 
New  York  with  both  coasts  of  India  and  with  Ceylon,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  Dollar  Line  maintains  a  fortnightly  service. 
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MARKET  FOR  EGGS  IN  MEXICO 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  April  12,  1928. — No  statistics  exist  as  to  the  local  production 
of  eggs  in  Mexico,,  but  it  may  roughly  be  estimated  at  from  6,000,000  to 
12,000,000  dozen  yearly.  There  are  very  few  large  poultry  ranches  of  the  type 
common  in  Canada,  although  a  few  businesses  of  this  character  have  been  estab- 
lished of  recent  years.  The  most  popular  breeds  adopted  by  the  owners  appear 
to  be  White  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks;  some  of  the  breeding  stock  is  of  very  high  quality,  and) 
experiments  in  egg  production  are  now  being  conducted  with  selected  birds  which 
have,  been  imported  from  Canada  for  the  purpose. 

Apart  from  these  special  cases,  the  business  is  conducted  in  a  somewhat 
casual  manner;  practically  every  peon  outside  of  the  large  towns  owns  a  few 
chickens;  these  are  given  little  attention,  and  no  attempt  is  made,  by  either 
feeding  or  selection,  to  improve  the  stock.  The  eggs  are  usually  sold  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  they  are  produced  or  are  sent  to  the  nearest  town,  where 
they  are  disposed  of  in  the  market  place  or  bartered  for  other  supplies  in  the 
grocery  stores. 

The  volume  of  production  depends  upon  seasonal  conditions.  During  the 
dry  season,  which  extends  from  October  to  May,  production  is  at  its  height; 
the  rainy  season  starts  in  May,  and  then  local  supplies  gradually  decrease, 
being  at  their  minimum  during  the  period  of  heaviest  rains — say  August  and 
September. 

As  a  consequence,  imports  of  the  foreign  product  usually  begin  to  tako 
place  on  a  substantial  scale  at  the  end  of  March,  and  continue  for  eight 
months,  although  cold  storage  eggs  arrive  in  small  quantities  throughout  the 
year. 

IMPORTS 

The  imports  of  eggs  into  Mexico  during  the  last  four  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available  were  as  follows: — 

Value 
Thousand  Canadian 
Dozen  Currency 

1923  ..   6,300  $1,414,750 

1924    5,500  1,209,323 

1925    4,400  1,112,008 

1926    3,900  959,135 

These  figures  would  appear  to  indicate  a  decreasing  market,  but  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  information  as  to  local  production,,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
definitely  whether  this  fact  is  due  to  larger  local  suplies  or  to  a  general  reduc- 
tion in  demand.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  former  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  case,  as  there  are  no  visible  evidences  that  the  consumption  of  eggs  is 
decreasing. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  imported  eggs  come  into  Mexico  from  the 
Southern  United  States,  more  especially  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Supplies 
also  arrive  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  a  few  are  imported  from  Guate- 
mala for  consumption  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  border;  the  quantity  of 
these,  however,  is  entirely  negligible,  and  does  not  exceed  $2,000  in  value  in  any 
year.  Eggs  from  the  Southern  States  are  usually  shipped  by  the  all-rail  route, 
the  chief  port  of  entry  being  Laredo  (Texas).  Smaller  quantities  may  enter  via 
El  Paso  (Texas),  and  shipments  are  also  made  by  the  water  route  from  New 
Orleans  or  Galveston  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Importation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms  who  make  a  speciality  of 
the  business  and  are  in  constant  telegraphic  touch  with  sources  of  supply.  They 
receive  quotations  (usually  for  carload  lots)  whenever  consignments  are  avail- 
able, and  if  prices  are  competitive  immediately  order  the  shipment  forward.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  canvassing  for  orders,  and  when  the  shipment  arrives 
it  is  immediately  distributed  among  the  various  retailers;  thus  there  is  no  delay 
and  the  eggs  reach  the  consumer  in  a  reasonably  fresh  condition. 

The  selling  price  to  the  retailer  is  usually  about  18  pesos  ($8.50  Cana- 
dian currency)  per  case  of  thirty  dozen,  and  the  profit  to  the  wholesaler  averages 
50  cents  a  case. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  business  is  not  handled  by  commission  agents, 
which  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  custom  in  connection  with  the  importation 
of  foodstuffs  into  Mexico. 

QUALITIES 

Eggs  for  the  Mexican  market  are  not  classified  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Canada,  and  no  rules  exist  to  the  effect  that  containers  must  be  marked  with 
the  grade  according  to  any  particular  standard. 

With  regard  to  colour  of  shell,  this  may  vary  from  a  pure  white  to  a  light 
brown  without  affecting  the  price  obtainable,  but  observation  seems  to  show 
that  a  white  shell  is  preferred  by  the  consumer;  in  any  case,  it  is  desirable  that 
individual  boxes  or  containers  should  contain  eggs  of  only  one  colour  as  far  as 
possible.  Sizes  should  also  be  fairly  uniform,  although  no  special  preferences 
exist  in  this  respect;  eggs  weighing  25  ounces  to  the  dozen  would  be  considered 
large,  and  a  fair  average  size  would  be  24  ounces  to  the  dozen — the  latter  cor- 
responds to  the  Canadian  grade  known  as  "  Extras  ".  The  "  Firsts  M  of  the 
Canadian  standard  grades  would  be  considered  on  the  small  side,  but  would 
not  be  condemned  on  that  account. 

One  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  that  the  freshness  of  the  eggs 
would  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  volume  of  business  obtainable;  this 
quality  is  judged  partly  by  the  size  of  the  air  cell  (which  should  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch),  and  partly  by  the  appearance  of  the  shell,  which  should  be 
dull  in  texture  rather  than  polished.  (It  is  a  common  sight  in  the  public 
markets  of  Mexico  to  see  vendors  removing  the  glossy  appearance  of  cold  storage 
eggs  by  means  of  friction,  in  order  to  give  them  a  deceptive  appearance  of  fresh- 
ness.) 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  exporters  of  eggs  would  be  well  advised  to  devote 
their  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  qualities  known  as  "  Extras  "  of  standard 
classification.  These  correspond  roughly  to  the  grades  of  "  Standard  "  or  "  Com- 
mercial "  which  are  the  terms  used  by  the  shippers  in  the  Southern.  States, 
according  to  local  custom.  Under  no  circumstances  should  "Seconds"  be  shipped 
to  the  Mexican  market,  and  only  a  limited  number  of  "  Firsts 

From  March  to  May  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  consist  of  fresh  eggs.,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  shipping  season  they  are  usually  refrigerated. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  vary  in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  available  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  the  demand  in  Mexico.  As  a  general  rule, 
prices  are  low  at  the  beginning  of  the  shipping  season  (in  April),  but  are  higher 
as  the  end  of  the  season  approaches.  In  November  last  an  exceptionally  high 
price  of  $8  United  States  currency  per  case  was  obtainable  by  the  exporter  c.i.f. 
Laredo,  but  present  quotations  (March-April,  1929)  vary-  from  $7.10  to  87.70 
per  box,  in  quantities  of  from  two  to  ten  carloads.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  prices  seldom  rise  above  $8  or  fall  below  $6. 
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TEEMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Payment  is  usually  made  in  cash  on  arrival  of  the  shipment  at  Laredo  or 
other  border  point,  or  in  the  case  of  shipments  by  water  on  arrival  at  the  port. 
Extended  credits  are  not  asked  for,  but,  on  the  other  hand,,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  do  business  on  the  basis  of  cash  with  order;  irrevocable  letters  of  credit 
are  out  of  the  question. 

PACKING 

Eggs  are  packed  in  cases  each  containing  thirty  dozen.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cases  are  65  cm.  by  32  cm.  by  33  cm.  (about  25-6  by  12-6  by  13  inches), 
and  the  weight  of  one  case  may  vary  from  24  to  25  kilos  (say  52^-  to  55  pounds). 

DUTIES 

The  customs  tariff  is  7  centavos  per  kilo  (equal  to  1-6  cents  per  pound); 
duties  are  based  on  gross  weights,  inclusive  of  all  packing  and  outer  cases.  There 
are  two  surcharges  imposed,  for  federal  and  municipal  purposes  respectively, 
which  amount  to  a  total  of  13  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

The  consular  fee  is  10  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  consignment. 

No  preferences  are  granted  in  the  Mexican  tariff. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  eggs  into  Mexico. 

ROUTES  FROM  CANADA 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  exporting  eggs  from  Canada  to  Mexico  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the  various  routes  available.  From  the 
Eastern  Provinces  there  is  a  choice  between  the  all-rail  route  (via  St.  Louis  and 
Laredo)  and  the  water  route  (via  the  Ward  Line  from  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz 
or  Tampico) . 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  the  all-rail  route  would  be  via  San  Francisco  to 
Laredo,  and  the  water  route  would  be  from  Vancouver  to  Manzanillo. 

It  is  probable  that  the  water  route  would  give  the  most  favourable  rates; 
in  any  case,  the  final  destination  would  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  be  Mexico 
City,  and  interior  freight  charges  would  therefore  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. These  are  as  follows,  the  figures  being  in  Canadian  currency,  per 
metric  ton  of  2,204  6  pounds,  for  less  than  carload  lots:  from  Manzanillo  to 
Mexico  City,  $28.24;  from  Vera  Cruz..  $22.40;  from  Laredo,  $32.39. 

NAMES  OF  IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  importers  of  eggs  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  15071). 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  April  25,  1929. — Business  in  the  United  States  has  been 
maintained  at  a  high  level  of  activity  during  the  first  quarter  of  1929,  new  high 
points  having  been  reached  in  many  lines  of  production.  The  chief  exceptions 
were  the  lumber,  building,  and  agricultural  industries.  In  the  face  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  remains 
stable,  being  about  95  per  cent  of  the  average  for  the  years  1923  to  1925  and 
registering  only  a  fractional  gain  over  last  year. 
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STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  record-breaking  activity 
in  the  steel  and  such  allied  industries  as  the  automobile,  machine  tool  and  agri- 
cultural implement  industries.  Plants  have  been  working  practically  at  capacity 
and  unfilled  orders  are  increasing.  During  March  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  shipped  57,000  tons  of  material  daily  and  booked  orders  for  66,000 
tons  daiiy.  In  February,  steel  production  in  the  United  States  showed  a  daily 
average  output  exceeding  that  of  the  peak  month  of  October,  1928,  by  4-7  per 
cent  and  topped  the  production  of  February,  1928  by  11-3  per  cent.  Production 
of  automobiles  for  the  first  quarter  of  1929  aggregated  1,460,801  vehicles,  or 
approximately  500,000  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY 

Activity  in  the  cotton  milling  industry  has  increased  steadily  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  in  spite  of  some  labour  difficulties  in  Southern  cotton 
manufacturing  centres.  The  United  States  Census  Bureau  reports  31,103,998 
spindles  in  operation  in  March  against  31,007,936  in  February.  Although  the 
cotton  industry  is  moderately  busy  at  the  present  time,  there  are  still  some 
4,000,000  spindles  idle  as  compared  with  3,600,000  last  year. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

After  causing  considerable  anxiety  on  the  part  of  business  generally,  call 
loan  rates  in  the  New  York  money  market  have  eased  from  the  peak  reached  on 
March  26,  when  they  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  and  call  money  is  now  available 
at  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  While  rates  are  still  2  to  3  per  cent  above  what  might 
be  considered  normal,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  money 
shortage.  Accompanying,  and  closely  bound  up  with,  the  gradual  tightening  of 
the  money  market,  there  was  unprecendented  activity  on  the  stock  market 
culminating  in  the.  record  daily  turnover  of  8,239,200  snares  of  stock  on  March 
26.  The  credit  restriction  policy  since  that  date  has  quieted  the  market  con- 
siderably. With  regard  to  Canadian  funds  in  New  York,  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  situation.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  remained  at  a  slight  discount 
since  November,  1928. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  weighted  index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  industries*  compiled 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour,  places  employment  in  March,  1929,  at  98-7,  the  highest  since  April, 
1927.  The  index  number  for  February  was  97-4  and  for  March  of  last  year 
93-7.  The  weighted  index  of  payroll  totals  in  March,  1929,  was  103-9  as  com- 
pared with  101-8  in  February  and  95*2  in  March,  1928.  (The  monthly  average 
for  1926  is  taken  as  100). 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  that  United  States  exports  in  March, 
1929,  totalled  $486,000,000  compared  with  $424,256,000  in  February,  1929.  and 
$420,617,000  in  March,  1928.  Imports  during  March  of  this  year  reached  the 
highest  value  since  April,  1926,  with  a  total  of  $383,000,000.  February  imports 
aggregated  $369,464,000,  while  imports  in  March  a  year  ago  were  valued  at 
$380,437,000.  The  favourable  balance  of  United  States  trade  for  March  was 
$103,000,000  against  $40,180,000  in  Match  last  year. 
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TRAVEL  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

One  of  the  best  means  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  Central  American,  as  of 
other,  countries  is  by  personal  visits  to  the  buyers.  There  are  seven  of  these 
countries,  and  conditions  differ  in  each  of  them.  Experience  has  shown  that 
advance  information  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  the  best  routes,  expenses  of  travel,  and  necessary  equipment. 

The  best  time  to  visit  Central  America  is  between  the  months  of  November 
and  April.  This  period  is  in  the  majority  of  areas  the  dry  season,,  and  it  is  also 
the  period  of  least  heat.  Rain  may  be  experienced  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
heavy  tropical  storms,  and  the  impassable  roads  of  the  wet  season,  are  not  likely 
to  be  encountered. 

Before  starting  on  the  journey  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  passport,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  have  this  vised  by  the  consular  representatives  of  the  various 
countries  before  leaving  Canada.  If  this  is  not  done,  visas  may  be  secured  in 
each  country  before  passing  on  to  the  next;  this  latter  method,  however,  is 
likely  to  involve  considerable  delay,  and  a  little  time  devoted  to  this  matter  at 
the  outset  will  prove  to  have  been  well  expended. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  secure  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  which  is  required 
before  permission  to  enter  certain  Central  American  republics  is  granted.  This 
certificate  is  accepted  if  signed  by  any  reputable  doctor,  although  it  may  be 
necessary  to  have  it  also  legalized  by  some  responsible  Canadian  official.  It  is 
necessary  to  present  this  certificate  to  the  consular  representatives  before  the 
visa  is  granted;  and  it  is  customary  to  paste  it  in  the  back  of  the  passport  itself. 
If  the  traveller  has  not  been  vaccinated  within  the  previous  two  years,  he  must 
have  this  done  before  the  certificate  will  be  accepted. 

The  question  of  equipment  is  worthy  of  more  than  casual  attention.  As  a 
general  rule,  heavy  individual  pieces  of  baggage  should  not  be  carried;  two  or 
three  suitcases  are  far  better  than  a  wardrobe  or  steamer  trunk.  The  possibility 
of  journeys  by  mule  back,  or  if  fortunate  by  aeroplane,  makes  the  use  of  these 
latter  impossible,  and  involves  repacking,  or  even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  equip- 
ment behind. 

The  most  suitable  clothing  is  either  two  or  three  light-weight  suits  of  the 
"Palm  Beach"  type,,  or  better  still,  half  a  dozen  suits  of  white  duck;  these 
latter  may  be  purchased  anywhere  in  Central  America  at  a  low  price,  and  if 
carried,  need  not  necessarily  be  obtained  in  Canada  before  leaving.  A  supply 
of  thin  cotton  shirts,  soft  collars,  and  about  a  dozen  light  cotton  union  suits  for 
underwear  are  essential.  At  least  one  ordinary  worsted  or  serge  suit,  and  one 
suit  of  woollen  underwear,  will  be  required  for  use  in  Guatemala  City,  San  Jose 
(Costa  Rica),  and  other  places  situated  at  a  high  altitude;  a  light  overcoat  is 
also  desirable  for  the  same  purpose. 

For  rough  travelling,  thin  khaki  breeches  and  shirt  are  best.  Leggings  and 
ankle  boots  are  better  than  field  boots,  being  lighter  and  more  easily  packed. 

A  Panama  hat  is  the  most  suitable  headgear,  but  a  soft  felt  hat  should  also 
be  taken  for  use  in  high  altitudes.  A  travelling  cap  is  also  useful.  In  certain 
parts  a  sun  helmet  or  sola  topee  is  useful,  but  this  may  be  purchased  locally. 

Thin  cotton  socks  and  pyjamas  are  better  than  wool;  the  latter  is  too  hot 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  journey.  A  light  cotton  dressing  gown  is  also 
essential ;  shower  baths  are  a  frequent  necessity,  and  the  bathrooms  in  the  hotels 
are  often  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  sleeping  quarters.  Moreover,  there 
is  in  many  cases  no  accommodation  for  dressing  in  the  bathrooms  themselves. 

Funds  should  be  carried  in  the  form  of  travellers'  cheques,  which  may  be 
negotiated  without  difficulty  practically  anywhere  in  the  various  capitals. 
These  are  better  than  letters  of  credit,  which  necessitate  calling  at  banks  at 
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possibly  inconvenient  hours.  The  cheques  are  most  conveniently  and  safely 
carried  in  a  light  money  belt,  which  could  also  be  used  for  a  liberal  supply  of 
local  currency  when  making  trips  into  interior  points. 

There  is  no  need  to  carry  weapons  of  any  kind,  and  in  fact  these  are  better 
avoided. 

The  remainder  of  the  equipment  may  be  in  accordance  with  personal  taste. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  frequent  laundering  is  necessary,  and 
local  laundries  are  sometimes  destructive  of  good  materials.  The  highest  quali- 
ties of  clothing  therefore  need  not  be  considered  essential. 

For  those  who  expect  to  wear  evening  dress,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
ordinary  black  dress  clothes  are  too  heavy  for  comfort,  except  in  Guatemala 
City  and  San  Jose  (Costa  Rica).  White  dinner  jackets  are  usual,  worn  with 
either  white  or  black  trousers  in  accordance  with  local  custom. 

Precautions  in  regard  to  health  are  very  simple,  but  they  should  be  observed. 
Some  travellers  have  themselves  inoculated  against  typhoid  fever  before  start- 
ing the  journey;  this  is  a  wise  precaution,  and  can  be  recommended.  As  a  pre- 
ventive of  malaria,  a  five-grain  tablet  or  capsule  of  quinine  should  be  taken 
every  night — say  a  hundred  capsules  for  a  three-months'  trip.  A  small  bottle  of 
chlorodyne  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery  is  occasionally  useful,  and  it  is  customary 
to  carry  a  little  mosquito  lotion  (the  mosquito,  however,  is  not  so  much  in 
evidence  as  reports  would  indicate).  A  supply  of  purgative  medicine  (pills  or 
salts)  is  also  essential. 

Travellers  should  make  a  special  point  of  never  sitting  in  damp  clothing, 
even  for  five  minutes;  a  complete  change  should  be  made  after  a  hot  journey 
at  the  first  available  opportunity.  It  is  also  desirable  to  avoid  drinking  the 
water  of  the  country — not  that  it  is  invariably  bad,  but  it  may  be.  Mineral 
waters  are  good  and  cheap.  Alcoholic  liquors  should  be  rigidly  avoided  until 
after  sunset. 

The  above  precautions,,  combined  with  a  liberal  use  of  soap  and  water,  are 
all  that  is  essential  to  secure  the  maximum  of  comfort  in  a  journey  through 
Central  America. 

ROUTES 

There  are  many  routes  which  may  be  taken  in  covering  the  seven  countries 
referred  to  in  this  report.  The  following,  however,  is  suggested  as  the  most 
suitable  for  a  visitor  from  Canada  who  desires  to  make  the  journey  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  (the  figures  in  brackets  represent  the  approximate  fares 
in  Canadian  currency  equivalents) : — 

Canada  to  British  Honduras. — Belize,  by  the  Canadian  National  Steamship  Lines 
($250).  Hotel  accommodation  at  Belize  is  inferior. 

British  Honduras  to  Guatemala. — Belize  to  Puerto  Barrios,  by  any  available  steamer, 
or  by  local  launch  ($20).  From  Puerto  Barrios,  by  rail  to  Guatemala  City  ($15).  Guate- 
mala City  should  be  made  headquarters  while  canvassing  the  country.    Hotels  are  excellent. 

Guatemala  to  San  Salvador. — The  best  route  is  by  automobile.  The  hotel  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements,  and  fares  are  subject  to  negotiation — usually  from  $80  to  S100, 
but  the  expenses  may  be  shared  by  two  or  more  travellers.  Leaving  at  6  a.m.,  the  town  of 
Santa  Ana  (El  Salvador)  is  reached  the  same  evening.  Hotels  fair  to  good.  Next  morning 
the  journey  is  continued  by  rail  from  Santa  Ana  to  San  Salvador  ($2.40).  Hotels  are  good. 
Passports  on  this  journey  should  be  carried  eo  as  to  be  readily  accessible. 

El  Salvador  to  Honduras. — There  is  a  choice  of  routes,  but  all  lead  from  San  Salvador 
to  the  coast,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Amapala,  the  Pacific  port  of  Honduras.  Local 
inquiries  should  be  made  iin  regard  to  steamer  sailings.  The  best  route  is  from  San  Salvador 
to  La  Union  by  rail  ($6.37),  stopping  at  the  latter  overnight  if  necessary  (hotels  fair). 
Thence  by  steamer  to  Amapala  ($8),  whence  ia  gasoline  launch  is  taken  to  San  Lorenzo  ($3). 
There  is  usually  a  motor  bus  waiting  on  arrival  of  the  launch;  this  goes  direct  to  Teguci- 
galpa, stopping  at  Pespire  overnight;  it  is  better,  however,  to  arrange  for  a  private  auto- 
mobile to  be  in  readness  at  San  Lorenzo*,  as  this  will  enable  th!e  journey  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  snorter  time.  Arrangeiments  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  telegram  to  the 
British  consul  at  Tegucigalpa.  The  fare  from  San  Lorenzo  by  motor  bus  is  $3  and  by 
private  automobile  about  $60.    Hotel  accommodation  at  Tegucigalpa  is  only  fair. 
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Honduras  to  Nicaragua. — Return  over  the  route  above  outlined  to  Amapala  (i.e.  Teguci- 
galpa to  San  Lorenzo,  and  to  Amapala  hy  launch),  and  thqnce  by  steamer  to  Coirinto  ($16). 
It  will  be  necessary  to  stay  overnight  at  Corinto  and  take  the  train  the  following  morning 
from  Corinto  to  Managua  ($3.90).  Hotel  accommodation  at  both  places  is  inferior.  Managua 
should  be  made  headquarters  while  canvassing  Nicaragua. 

Nicaragua  to  Costa  Rica. — Return  to  Corinto  from  Managua  by  rail  ($3.90),  and  thence 
by  steamer  from  Corinto  to  Puntaarenas,  the  Pacific  port  of  Costa  Rica  ($32).  As  a  rule, 
no  stopover  is  necessary  at  Piientaarenas,  and  the  best  means  of  travel  is  to  leave  the  ques- 
tions of  customs  clearance  and  securing  tickets  on  the  railway  to  the  express  company,  whose 
representative  meets  all  boats.  From  Puntaarenas  to  San  Jose  the  journey  is  continued  by 
rail  ($7.50).  San  Jose  should  be  made  headquarters  during  the)  visit  to  Costa  Rica;  hotel 
accommodation  is  good. 

Costa  Rica  to  Panama. — From  San  Jose  to  Puerto  Limon  (on  the  Atlantic  coast)  by 
rail  ($6.12),  whence  steamer  is  taken  to  Cristobal  ($25).-  Cristobal  is  usually  made  head- 
quarters while  visiting  Panama ;  hotel  accommodation  is  excellent.  The  Isthmus  may  be 
crossed  by  rail  ($2.90)  and  the  city  of  Panama,  Balboa,  and  Ancon  also  visited. 

The  above  itinerary  includes  visits  to  the  seven  countries  of  Central 
America,  and  enables  the  capitals  of  each  to  be  visited  with  the  minimum  of 
effort,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

From  Panama  no  detailed  schedule  can  be  suggested  in  advance.  If  it  is 
desired  to  visit  the  various  Atlantic  Coast  ports  of  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala,  recourse  must  be  had  to  local  information.  The  journey  will  be 
irregular,  and  in  some  cases  arduous,  but  the  results  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view  are  frequently  worth  while. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  desired  to  return  to  Canada,  or  continue 
the  journey  to  other  countries,  there  are  numerous  steamers  plying  from 
Panama  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  practically  all  lines  have  agents  who  are 
in  a  position  to  provide  full  information.  Sailings  are  also  posted  up  daily  in 
the  hotels. 

EXPENSES 

The  total  of  the  fares  mentioned  above  is  approximately  $600  (excluding 
any  fares  from  Panama  on  the  return  trip) .  Hotels,  meals,  and  sundries  should 
average  $10  to  $12  per  day.  Thus,  making  full  allowance  for  the  return  journey 
and  also  for  any  necessary  expenses  of  visits  to  interior  points  by  mule,  train, 
or  other  means,  the  total  expenses  for  the  journey  should  not  exceed  $2,000, 
and  the  total  time  occupied  should  not  exceed  three  months. 

LEIPZIG  SPRING  FAIR,  1929 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  12,  1929. — The  Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  held  between  the 
dates  of  March  3  and  March  9,  was  affected  by  two  unfavourable  influences 
which  depreciated  the  more  usual  satisfactory  results.  One  was  the  depression 
in  the  general  economic  situation,  which  is  somewhat  crippling  internal  busi- 
ness, and  the  other  the  unusually  cold  weather  experienced  at  that  time  which, 
not  only  caused  sales  congestion  but  restricted  the  attendance  particularly  from, 
the  Baltic  countries.  It  was  felt  that  the  Fair  was  held  too  early  to  allow 
customers  the  opportunity  of  estimating  the  probable  trend  of  summer  trade. 

There  were  approximately  10,000  exhibitors,  of  whom  1,170  were  foreign. 
Although  this  latter  figure  is  an  increase  of  505  as  compared  with  the  spring 
of  1928,  it  is  considered  that  the  participation  of  foreign  sellers  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  articles  presented  in  the  textile  section,  the  general 
feeling  was  one  of  pessimism.  Carpet  manufacturers  were  disappointed  that 
new  styles  did  not  stimulate  trade,  and  lace  exhibitors  that  lace  for  dresses  is 
out  of  fashion,  but  some  good  contracts  with  South  America  and  Holland  were 
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concluded  in  this  branch.  France  on  the  whole  has  been  able  to  underbid 
German  prices.  It  was  stated  that  the  demand  for  ties  which  were  extensively 
shown,  is  declining  each  year.  Central  German  customers  placed  orders  for 
large  quantities  of  woollen  goods,  but  not  of  an  expensive  kind.  Manufacturers 
of  printed  clothes  in  novelty  designs  did  a  good  export  business,  particularly 
to  Holland  and  Switzerland.  The  sale  of  curtains  did  not  compare  satis- 
factorily with  former  years,  and  the  fashion  for  velvet  is  declining  yearly. 

The  exhibitors  of  musical  instruments  complained  of  the  invasion  of  radios 
and  gramophones,  which  has  restricted  business  and  been  the  occasion  of  over- 
production with  consequent  price  cutting.  The  piano  industry  only  exhibits  at 
the  Autumn  Fair. 

The  export  business  in  ceramics  was  particularly  good  with  large  orders 
received  from  North  America.  Porcelains  are  meeting  with  keen  competition 
from  Czechoslovakia.  The  home  market  cannot  absorb  expensive  porcelain 
goods,  since  the  former  customers,  the  well-to-do  middle  class,  no  longer  exists, 
but  orders  on  the  usual  scale  for  medium  quality  were  booked.  France  and 
Belgium  placed  considerable  orders  for  earthenware,  and  North  America  gave 
larger  orders  than  customary.  In  the  case  of  hollow  and  pressed  glass  over- 
production has  caused  price-cutting,  and  Great  Britain,  formerly  a  large  pur- 
chaser, greatly  restricted  her  purchases  owing  to  Christmas  stocks  being  still  on 
hand.    Sales  in  the  cut  glass  trade  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  toys  section,  always  large,  had  a  fairly  good  turnover  with  foreign 
buyers,  particularly  English.  Americans  usually  purchase  after  inspection  at 
the  factory.  Competition  was  keen;  and  domestic  buyers,  anticipating  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  confined  themselves  to  immediate  requirements. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  furniture  exhibits,  but  few  orders  were 
given.  The  largest  customers,  the  departmental  stores,  had  been  left  with  con- 
siderable stocks  on  hand.  The  best  business  was  done  in  luxury  articles.  The 
general  opinon  prevailed  that  curtailment  in  manufacture  could  not  be  avoided, 
especially  as  this  industry  is  always  quiet  in  summer. 

The  large  hall  in  which  implements  were  shown  entertained  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  visitors.  Orders  are  not  usually  placed  at  the  fair  for  such 
lines,  since  lengthy  negotiations  are  necessary  regarding  different  kinds, 
installation,  etc.,  and  these  take  place  at  the  factories.  The  number  of  visitors 
at  the  technical  electric  exhibits  increased  as  the  fair  progressed.  Orders  were 
received  from  Spain,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  India,  and  South  America. 

The  newly  built  hall  for  the  building  trades  was  well  attended,  and  great 
attention  was  also  given  to  the  exhibits  of  conveyance  machinery. 

In  comparison  the  results  of  the  fair  in  technical  lines  were  held  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  the  sample  fair. 

GERMAN  GRAIN  STOCKS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  18,  1929. — On  April  15,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  grain 
supplies  on  hand  in  Germany  and  the  quantities  available  for  sale,  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Although  the  wheat  crop  of  1928  was  above  the  average,  it  was  found  that 
the  percentage  of  wheat  stocks  was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year  and  that 
the  total  stock  was  therefore  less.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  the  percentage 
of  rye  stocks  were  larger,,  but  the  absolute  quantities  available  were  also  greater 
than  at  the  same  period  of  1928.  Stocks  of  barley  and  oats  also  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year. 
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WHEAT 

The  available  wheat  stocks  for  sale  continued  to  rapidly  decrease  during 
recent  weeks,  and  supplies  were  less  than  the  figures  of  a  year  ago.  This 
situation  was  said  to  be  principally  a  result  of  the  good  quality  of  the  1928  crop, 
which  induced  both  foreign  and  German  mills  to  use  the  local  product  in 
larger  quantities.  At  the  same  time  stores  of  foreign  wheat  at  ports  of  entry 
could  not  find  their  way  into  the  interior  owing  to  the  ice  congestion  in  the 
harbours  and  canals. 

RYE 

In  spite  of  a  similar  progressive  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  saleable  rye, 
the  stocks  were  found  to  be  much  greater  than  in  the  former  year.  In  view  of 
these  large  stocks,  it  is  felt  that  producers  will  unburden  the  market  by  finding 
it  necessary  to  consume  larger  quantities  for  feeding  purposes,  especially  in  view 
of  the  high  prices  prevailing  for  corn. 

BARLEY  AND  OATS 

It  was  found  that  stocks  of  winter  barley  were  about  the  same,  while  the 
supplies  of  summer  barley  available  for  sale  were  greater  than  a  year  ago. 
The  German  brewing  barley,  which  was  also  of  good  quality,  can  be  carried 
over  into  the  new  economic  year  in  fairly  large  quantities  and  placed  on  the 
market  in  competition  with  Bohemian  barley  which  matures  earlier  than  the 
new  German  crop. 

The  saleable  oat  stocks  were  approximately  twice  as  large  as  in  the  previous 
year,  but  it  was  not  inticipated  that  serious  marketing  difficulties  would  arise, 
as  the  army  administration  demands  of  Germany's  neighbouring  countries  will 
probably  continue  for  several  months. 


METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  WITH  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  17,  1929. — As  a  market  for  foreign  goods  Switzerland  has 
a  number  of  characteristics  which  are  common  to  few,  if  any,  other  countries, 
and  if  an  intelligent  effort  is  to  be  made  to  sell  goods  there,  these  must  be 
carefully  studied  and  the  methods  employed  by  competitors  must  be  duplicated 
or  improved  upon. 

Although  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  dependent  to  a  high  degree  on 
export  trade,  the  Swiss  are  not  a  nation  of  traders,  of  buyers  and  sellers  to 
the  same  extent  as  maritime  peoples  such  as  the  Dutch  and  the  English.  While 
there  are  hundreds  of  firms  in  the  countries  of  Northwestern  Europe  which 
border  on  the  sea  who  are  engaged  in  business  as  exporters  and  importers,  the 
number  in  Switzerland  is  very  limited.  In  some  commodities  in  particular  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  Swiss  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  importers  and  agents 
in  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  and  it  is  through  these  middlemen 
that  some  Canadian  exports  find  their  way  to  Switzerland. 

There  are  instances  where  the  employment  of  foreign  intermediaries  is 
justified  owing  to  the  limitations  of  a  market  with  three  million  inhabitants 
and  consequent  restricted  demand,  and  also  when  overseas  exporters  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  comply  with  demands  made  as  to  conditions  of  credit  and 
methods  of  quoting.  While  in  a  limited  number  of  instances  there  may  be  no 
justification  for  direct  representation  in  Switzerland,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  is  not  only  advisable  but  necessary  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of 
existent  selling  opportunities.  For  the  foreign  exporter  Switzerland  is  only  a 
subsidiary  market,  but  for  the  Swiss  importer  it  is  the  principal  and  in  most 
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cases  the  only  market  and  is  thus  likely  to  be  worked  with  much  more  enthusi- 
asm and  thoroughness.  In  addition,  apart  from  the  personal  contact — which  is 
often  either  completely  lacking  or  only  imperfectly  developed  when  trading  is 
done  through  foreigners — there  is  the  strong  national  sentiment  which  makes 
Swiss  prefer  to  buy  from  Swiss. 

REPRESENTATION 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  doing  business  with  Switzerland  in 
each  of  which  modification's  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  meet  particular 
requirements. 

The  first  method  is  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the  exporting  house  established 
in  the  republic  and  incorporated  under  Swiss  law.  A  number  of  American, 
British  and  European  exporters  have  found  it  convenient  to  establish  Swiss 
branches,  although  in  all  cases  this  was  the  culmination  of  former  successful 
participation  in  the  market  through  a  resident  agent  or  direct  sales.  If  there 
is  sufficient  business  to  warrant  its  existence,  the  branch  method  may  be  in 
the  majority  of  cases  considered  the  most  desirable  means  of  securing  volume 
results.  It  is,  however,,  of  immediate  interest  only  to  those  exporters  who  are  so 
well  established  that  their  affairs  can  be  best  looked  after  by  their  own  organi- 
zations. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  most  Canadian  shippers  is  the  second 
method,  which  is  the  medium  of  a  Swiss  agent  or  representative.  This  may 
be  either  an  individual  or  a  firm  doing  business  on  a  commission  basis,  or 
buying  for  their  own  account,  wholesalers  being  included  in  the  latter  category. 
This  type  of  connection  as  a  rule  asks  for  and  is  given  sole  representation 
either  by  formal  contract  or  a  gentlemen's  agreement. 

The  straight  agent  is  usually  preferable  to  the  wholesaler.  The  latter's 
competitors  will  not  buy  from  him,  and  there  is  also  the  tendency  to  follow 
the  path  of  least  resistance  and  not  push  a  line  energetically  enough  unless  it 
happens  to  be  particularly  remunerative. 

Apart  from  having  either  a  branch  office  or  a  resident  Swiss  agent,  business 
may  be  done  direct  with  the  retailers — the  method  adopted  by  many  European 
firms,  particularly  the  Germans.  Owing  to  geographical  contiguity  and  a 
common  language,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  German  commercial 
travellers  to  include  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  in  their  itinerary.  Few 
Canadian  commercial  travellers  visit  Continental  Europe,  and  in  any  case 
qualifications  are  necessary  in  Switzerland  which  few  possess.  To  conclude 
business  successfully  a  fluent  knowledge  of  both  German  and  French  is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  employing  commercial  travellers,  contracts  may  be  made 
and  business  concluded  direct  with  retailers  by  direct  correspondence.  A  few 
Canadian  products  such  as  those  which  lend  themselves  to  shipment  by  parcel 
post  are  being  sold  in  the  country  by  this  method,  but  for  obvious  reasons  the 
volume  can  never  become  large. 

VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  CONTACT 

While  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam  is  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  leading  Swiss  agents  and  importers  and  is  in  a  position 
to  effect  introductions,  the  value  of  personal  contact  when  appointing  a  repre- 
sentative cannot  be  over-emphasized.  This  is  the  case  with  most  countries, 
but  it  is  equally  so  with  Switzerland,  where  the  importer  has  become  used  to 
periodical  calls  from  his  German,  French,  or  Italian  principals.  After  the  market 
has  been  surveyed  and  contacts  established  a  personal  call  is  to  be  recommended. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  IMPORTS 

Zurich,  the  largest  city  in  the-  republic,  is  also  the  commercial  metropolis 
and  together  with  Basle,  the  second  city,  is  the  most  central  point  for  covering 
the  whole  country.   Although  Basle  is  the  port  of  entry  for  most  Canadian 
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goods,  the  great  bulk  arrive  via  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp.  Both  Basle  and 
Zurich  are  in  German  Switzerland,  which  is  the  most  important  section  of  the 
republic,  and  most  of  the  larger  and  better  importers  and  agents  in  these  cities 
have  their  own  organizations  covering  French  and  Italian  Switzerland  as  well 
as  the  German  cantons.    These  make  the  most  desirable  type  of  connection. 

Other  and  usually  smaller  firms  work  only  in  their  own  linguistic  divisions 
or  even  confine  themselves  to  particular  geographical  sections.  When  this  type 
of  agent  secures  an  agency  for  the  whole  of  Switzerland  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
farm  it  out  to  various  sub-agents.  This  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
It  means  split  commissions  and  a  looseness  of  organization  which  may  lead  to 
many  small  difficulties  which  in  the  aggregate  destroy  the  value  of  the  business 
being  transacted. 

As  an  alternative  to  giving  one  agent  a  line  of  goods  to  sell  for  the  whole 
of  Switzerland,  one  may  be  appointed  for  the  German-speaking  cantons,  one 
for  the  French  cantons,  and  one  for  the  Italian  section,  each  of  these  dealing 
with  the  direct  exporter.  This  is  assuming  that  there  is  sufficient  volume  of 
trade  to  justify  the  added  expense  of  dealing  with  three  agents  instead  of  one, 
although  Italian  Switzerland,  which  is  of  little  importance,  can  often  be  con- 
veniently worked  with  the  German  part  of  the  country. 

To  sum  up,  the  Canadian  exporter  shipping  to  Switzerland  should,  when 
possible,  have  only  one  connection  for  the  whole  country,  and  as  an  alternative 
one  in  the  north  for  the  German  part  and  one  in  Geneva  or  Lausanne  for  French 
Switzerland. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

To  gain  a  good  foothold  in  a  foreign  market  the  methods  and  terms-  given 
by  competitors  must  to  a  large  extent  at  least  be  duplicated,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  exporters  in  Canada  have  to  contend.  In  a  country 
like  Holland  the  most  that  is  requested  is  that  quotations  be  made  c.i.f.  Dutch 
port.  The  Swiss  as  a  rule  are  not  satisfied  with  prices  quoted  to  a  North  Sea 
port  but  ask  for  figures  c.i.f.  Basle  or  f.o.r.  some  inland  point,  including  import 
duty.  Continental  competitors  will  quote  franco  and  in  Swiss  currency  to  the 
importers'  warehouse,  and  consequently  there  is  a  disinclination  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  employing  a  forwarding  agent  and  figuring  out  the  additional  charges 
for  bringing  the  goods  from  seaboard  to  Switzerland  and  the  seller  who  does 
this  work  himself  gets  the  business. 

In  correspondence  with  Swiss  importers  it  is  also  advisable,  in  addition  to 
quoting  in  francs,  to  convert  the  weights  and  measures  to  the  metric  system  and 
to  use  French  or  German.  Catalogues  and  literature  in  English  with  highly 
technical  information  are  useless. 

The  question  of  credit  must  also  be  considered  when  studying  the  Swiss 
market.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  payment  is  made  by  means  of  letters  of 
credit,  and  in  fact  the  importer  is  in  most  cases  given  30  to  60  days  in  which 
to  pay  for  the  goods.  One  of  the  factors  standing  in  the  way  of  increasing 
direct  trade  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  middleman  is  prepared  for  a  very  small 
profit  to  assume  the  risk  of  giving  credit,  the  exporter  hesitates  or  is  unwilling 
to  do  so. 

It  can  be  appreciated  that  when  a  European  exporter  selling  in  Switzer- 
land gives  a  price  laid  down  any  place  in  Switzerland  with  liberal  credit  terms 
a  catalogue  and  letter  in  English  quoting  in  dollars  perhaps  f.a.s.  steamer  and 
with  no  credit  stipulations  will  not  lead  to  business. 

CARRYING  OF  STOCKS 

Because  of  the  many  attractive  ways  in  which  capital  may  be  employed, 
the  Swiss  are  adverse  to  tying  up  their  money  in  heavy  stocks  of  goods.  They 
prefer  to  buy  small  quantities*  at  frequent  intervals — a  consideration  giving 
shippers  in  nearby  countries  a  very  appreciable  advantage. 
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When  discussing  the  prospects  of  trading  with  Canada,  the  question  invari- 
ably asked  is  whether  stocks  are  carried  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
places  exporters  who  have  warehouses  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  particularly 
favourable  position. 

The  question  of  consignment  is  not  as  a  rule  mentioned  seriously,  although 
there  are  instances  where  this  is  demanded  and  should  be  carefully  considered 
as,  for  example,,  in  the  case  of  a  new. product  being  introduced  for  the  first  time. 

ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  as  essential  in  Switzerland  as  anywhere  else  in  connection 
with  branded  and  proprietary  goods  and  other  products  and  articles  which  have 
features  of  their  own.  The  question  is  one  which  has  different  angles  with 
different  articles,  and  few  general  statements  can  be  made.  Newspapers,  trade 
journal's,  novelties,  posters  and  the  moving  pictures  are  all  effective  mediums. 
The  question  of  advertising  is  complicated  owing  to  language  and  the  necessity 
of  employing  German,  French,  and  Italian.  When  advertising  is  contemplated, 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  employ  a  Swiss  advertising  agency.  Psychological 
differences  make  material  which  is  effective  in  Canada  of  little  use  in  Switzer- 
land. 

CREDIT  INFORMATION 

Switzerland  does  not  differ  from  other  countries  in  that  there  are  some 
firms  in  business  who  are  bad  credit  risks.  No  goods  should  be  shipped  or 
relationships  entered  into  until  credit  information  is  secured  on  the  prospective 
customer  or  agent.  This  can  be  obtained  through  the  commercial  banks  and 
any  of  a  number  of  credit  information  bureaux.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
business  morale  of  the  average  Swiss  firm  may  be  classified  as  good. 

All  firms  of  any  importance  are  required  by  law  to  file  certain  particulars 
with  the  trade  registers  at  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  different  munici- 
palities, and  these  are  additional  sources  of  information.  Swiss  law  is  also  very 
strict  with  reference  to  obligations  incurred  under  bills  of  exchange. 

THE  SWISS  TARIFF 

Because  of  the  national  importance  of  export  trade,  the  Swiss  are  not 
instinctively  protectionists  but  belong  rather  to  the  low  tariff  school.  With 
the  wave  of  nationalism  and  protectionism  which  has  made  itself  felt  since 
the  war,  however,  old  markets  have  been  shut  off  or  made  difficult  of  access, 
and  the  Swiss  have  retaliated  by  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  losses  suffered 
elsewhere  by  raising  their  tariff  to  give  the  home  market  an  added  degree  of 
protection. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  Swiss  tariff  remains  one  of  the  lowest  on  the 
Continent.  Based  on  figures  submitted  at  the  Geneva  Economic  Conference  of 
1927,  it  is  placed  at  11  -5  in  comparison,  with  9-5  in  the  United  Kingdom,  15-5 
in  Germany  and  16-5  in  France.  In  Europe  only  the  average  import  tariffs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  and  Holland  are  lower. 

The  Swiss  tariff  is  of  the  one-column  structure,  the  products  of  all  coun- 
tries receiving  the  same  treatment,  while  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight  of 
the  articles,  which  means  that  unduly  heavy  containers  should  not  be  employed. 
In  making  shipments  no  special  forms  or  consular  invoices  are  required. 

TRADE  PROMOTION  ORGANIZATIONS 

There  is  no  representative  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  in  whose 
territory  the  country  lies,  is  in  a  position  to  give  information  regarding  trade 
openings  and  to  put  exporters  in  touch  with  potential  buyers. 
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A  semi-official  organization,  "  The  Swiss  Office  for  the  Development  of 
Trade",  with  branches  in  Zurich  and  Lausanne,  assists  Swiss  exporters  and  will 
also  help  importers  to  secure  goods  which  are  not  made  in  the  country.  In- 
quiries regarding  the  purchase  of  Swiss-made  products  should  be  directed  to 
the  branch  at  Zurich. 

In  Basle  there  is  a  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which  Canadian  firms 
are  eligible  for  membership. 

As  regards  exhibitions,  the  Swiss  Industries  Fair  which  is  held  in  Basle 
every  year  during  the  second  half  of  April  is  the  largest  national  exhibition. 
Its  displays  are,  however,  confined  primarily  to  Swiss  products. 

CO-OPERATIVE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Various  forms  of  producer  and  consumer  co-operation  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  Switzerland  not  only  in  agriculture  but  in  buying  and  selling. 
The  Verband  Schweizerische  Konsumvereine,  Basle,  and  the  Union  Schweize- 
rische  Einkauf  Gesellsehaft,  Olten,  are  two  large  co-operative  organizations  buy- 
ing all  varieties  of  foodstuffs,  clothing  and  many  household  goods  which  they 
sell  in  their  own  retail  stores  scattered  throughout  the  country.  In  1926  the 
former  had  a  membership  of  365,000  families  and  a  turnover  of  270,000,000 
francs.  It  also  operates  one  of  the  largest  flour  mills  in  Switzerland  as  well  as 
other  manufacturing  enterprises.    Both  of  these  are  large  buyers. 

GENERAL 

While  the  Swiss  market  has  its  limitations  and  is  in  many  respects  exacting, 
it  is  well  worth  attention  and  to  sum  up  the  following  trading  points  should  be 
remembered. 

(1)  The  country  should  be  worked  by  means  of  resident  agents. 

(2)  Catalogues  and  literature  should  be  in  French  and  German  and  should 
give  weights  and  measures  in  the  metric  system. 

(3)  Correspondence  should  be  conducted  in  French  and  if  possible  in 
German  for  the  German  speaking  part. 

(4)  Through  quotations  in  Swiss  francs  c.i.f.  Swiss  points  or  f.o.r.  duty  paid 
should  be  quoted. 

(5)  Reasonable  credits  to  reputable  importers  should  not  be  refused. 

ITALIAN  TRADE  IN  1928 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Ca'Nadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Milan,  April  17,  1929. — Imports  of  merchandise  into  Italy  during  the 
calendar  year  1928  were  valued  at  22,042,295,465  lire  as  against  20,374,800,091 
lire  in  1927. 

The  import  trade  was  active  throughout  the  year.  The  Department  of 
Finance's  monthly  figures  of  imports  show  a  gradual  rise  from  January  to  June, 
then  a  slackening  off  for  the  midsummer  period  of  August,  and  then  a  gradual 
rise  to  December,  in  which  month  the  largest  importations  were  made.  Grains 
and  cotton  were  the  largest  items,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  raw  products.  On  reparations  account  increases  were  shown  in  coal  and 
machinery. 

During  1928,  the  chief  countries  of  supplv  of  the  goods  imported  into  Italy 
were:  United  States,  4,015,167,972  lire;  Germany,  2,205,182,728;  France,  2.059  - 
006,355;  Argentina,  1,904,183,961;  Great  Britain.  1,777,193,820;  British  India, 
1,227,034,337;  and  Canada,  969,575,704  lire. 
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EXPORTS  OF  ITALIAN  GOODS 

The  exports  of  Italian  goods  for  the  calendar  year  1928  totalled  14,530,- 
223,351  lire.  This  not  excluding  gold  sent  abroad  for  deposit,  but  after  deduct- 
ing 1,085,940  lire  for  bullion  exports,  brings  the  value  of  exports  of  Italian 
merchandise  to  14,529,137,411  lire.  Thus  there  was  an  unfavourable  trade 
balance  of  7,574,715,204  lire.  Italian  exports  of  merchandise  show  a  falling  off 
from  the  previous  year  when  the  total  was  15,631,948,223  lire,  exclusive  of 
shipments  of  bullion. 

The  chief  countries  of  destination  for  Italian  exports  in  1928  were:  France, 
1,360,804,868  lire;  Germany,  1,858,321,469;  Great  Britain,  1,399,116,855;  United 
States,  1,523,489,356;  Argentina,.  982,338,755;  and  Switzerland,  988,691,826  lire. 

RECORD  YEAR  FOR  CANADA 

While  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  for  Canadian  exports  to 
Italy  in  1928  give  $22,787,843,  figures  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Finance  at  Rome  show  clearly  that  this  was  a  record  year 
for  Canadian  exports  to  Italy.  The  totals  given  above  show  that  Canada 
exported  to  Italy  to  the  value  of  969,575,704  lire.  This  converted  at  19  lire  to 
the  dollar,  works  out  at  $51,030,300  against  $36,846,751  in  1927.  The  discrep- 
ancy is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  is 
unable  to  trace  the  ultimate  destination  of  certain  grain  shipments. 


ITALIAN   IMPORTS  OF  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

The  total  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  last  year  showed  a  consider- 
able increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  were  valued  at  5,599,971,222  lire. 
While  the  total  figures  did  not  reach  those  of  1926,  Canada's  share,  owing  to 
her  place  in  the  importation  of  cereals,  was  larger  than  in  1926. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  values  of  the  principal  food  products 
imported  into  Italy  diiring  the  last  two  vears: — 

1927  1928 
Lire  Lire 

Dairy  products   92,880,461  96,937,208 

Fish,  fresh,  canned,  dried,  etc   404,636,726  403,398,710 

Colonial  products,  including  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 

honey,  jams,  etc   686,833,142  668,881,440 

Cereals   3,448,188,477  3,941,641,944 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  all  types   70,555,012  75,581,851 

Wines,  liqueurs  and  other  beverages   21,712,020  28,343,315 

Frozen  meats,  eggs,  etc   .  . .      378,802,509  389,186,754 

Owing  to  the  lower  yield  in  Italy,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  values 
of  importations  of  grain.  The  value  of  imports  into  Italy  from  Canada  was 
969,575,704  lire  against  734,355,748  lire  in  1927.  The  following  were  the  prin- 
cipal items  with  quantities  for  the  years  1927  and  1928: — 

1927  1928 

Dried  codfish  and  stock  fish  quintals  118,432  99,505 

Canned  salmon  quintals  26,480  22,490 

Wheat  ..tons  508,943  849,550 

Aluminium,  crude  and  manufactured  ..  ..quintals  1,974  510 

Lead  quintals  4,166   

Machinery,  etc.,  and  parts  thereof  quintals  792   

Crude  asbestos  quintals  18,752  25,909 

Lumber  tons  121   

Skins  and  furs  quintals  29   

Woodpulp  quintals  102,597  74,476 

Rubber  shoes,  etc  pairs  5,906  7,07S 

Maize  tons    1,108 

Oats  tons    _2.805 

Scrap  iron  quintals    76.239 

Other  merchandise  lire  1,240.617  2,195,808 
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There  is  a  certain  amount  of  indirect  trading  which  is  not  accounted  for 
in  the  above  statistics.  For  example,  goods  from  Canada  to  Italy  frequently 
pass  through  the  Port  of  Antwerp  and  come  down  by  rail  to  Milan,  and  most 
of  the  Canadian  exports  of  tires  would  seem  to  be  entered  in  the  Italian  statistics 
as  imports  from  the  United  States.  The  Italian  trade  is  not  largely  a  transit 
one  like  that  of  Holland,  but  one  in  which  the  goods  are  consumed  chiefly  at 
the  Italian  destination.  Outside  of  shipments  of  flour,  etc.,  to  the  free  Port 
of  Trieste,  few  goods  can  be  said  to  pass  on  to  any  other  hinterland. 

IMPORTS   BY  COMMODITIES 

In  the  matter  of  imports,  except  for  the  larger  items,  the  Italian  statistics 
do  not  give  particulars  respecting  countries  of  origin  and  their  share  of 
the  Italian  trade.  Again,  in  commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters,  the  Canadian  contribution  is  not  always  reported,  but  in  the  leading 
lines  of  export  from  Canada,  the  total  quantities  of  Italian  importations  during 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1928,  together  with  the  totals  supplied 
by  the  various  countries  selling  to  Italy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Cereals. — The  imports  of  wheat  are  grouped  under  two  headings  "  hard  " 
and  "  soft  M.  The  following  are  the  particulars  for  the  past  three  years  of  the 
leading  countries  exporting  to  Italy.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  for 
Canada  show  a  remarkable  growth  in  her  exports  of  hard  wheats,  while  her 
exports  of  soft  wheats  were  doubled.  The  following  tables  show  the  totals 
and  the  proportions  of  the  leading  countries  of  supply. 


Hard  Wheats 


1928 

1927 

1926 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

83 

48,590 

55,633 

5,310 

5,703 

2,029 

616,899 

396,550 

211,552 

109,642 

133,647 

203,729 

Total  importations 

into  Italy  . . 

733,851 

590,031 

504,914 

Soft  Wheats 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

8,312 

10,111 

60,329 

24,620 

111,858 

Russia  

700 

77,347 

35,770 

Hungary  

6,611 

13,271 

58,200 

259,227 

351,700 

132,369 

Argentine  

710.130 

252,160 

300,300 

112,393 

107,292 

United  States  

771,151 

857,330 

741,389 

Total  importations 

into  Italy. .   . . 

2,011,211 

1,718,128 

1,641,369 

Codfish. — The  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  of  codfish  and 
origin  of  supply,  with  the  total  imports  into  Italy  of  codfish. 


1928 

1927 

1926 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

  114,850 

118,413 

55,855 

  55,670 

87,130 

100,077 

  12,592 

16,971 

46.442 

  96,689 

63,409 

74,498 

118,432 

90,379 

  389,377 

419,415 

393,486 
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Canadian  codfish  is  not  in  demand  in  Northern  Italy,  but  only  in  Southern 
Italy  in  the  Provinces  of  Puglia,  Abruzzo,  Campania,  etc.  There  is  a  good 
demand  in  Southern  and  Central  Italy  for  Gaspe  codfish,  but  as  it  secures  the 
best  price,  Gaspe  exporters  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  fish,  curing  and  the  grading.  The  most  suitable  size  for  this 
market  is  from  600  to  800  grammes,  and  the  fish  should  be  meaty.,  If  the 
quality  is  really  prime,  it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  2s.  and  even  3s.  per  cwt. 
more  than  competing  cures.  There  is  no  question  of  the  exact  length,  but 
should  the  fish  run  long  and  thin,  then  they  are  treated  as  entirely  another  and 
]ower  grade  quality.  The  price  obtained  is  then  3s.  to  4s.  less  per  cwt.  than 
normal  price.  The  supplies  this  year  have  been  more  limited  than  in  normal 
years.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  consumption  should  be  10,000 
casks  of  4  cwt.  each,  including  1-cwt.  cases,  which  are  greatly  liked  in  this 
market. 

It  is  generally  thought  in  the  trade  that  the  quality  has  not  been  by  any 
means  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  Gaspe  is  the  most  expensive 
quality  of  salt  .cod  imported  into  Italy,  and  in  previous  years  has  always 
commanded  some  10s.  per  cwt.  over  and  above  Newfoundland  hard  dried  cod, 
because  Gaspe  is  harder  dried  and  runs  more  regular  as  regards  size,  etc.  This 
year,  however,  Gaspe  has  not  had  a  satisfactory  market  as  regards  difference  in 
price  between  it  and  Newfoundland  hard  dried,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  finishing  season  of  1928-29  has  seen  Iceland  hard  dried  cod  rise  from 
35s.  to  48s.  per  cwt.,  at  which  latter  price  it  was  still  being  sold  at  the  begin- 
ning.of  March.  Further,  Norwegian  hard  dried,  which  started  the  season  at 
quotations  of  47s.  to  48s.,  has  now  dropped  to  44s.  Gaspe  started  at  around 
60s.  c.i.f.  (all  prices  quoted  are  c.Lf.  Naples),  and  was  sold  at  the  commence- 
ment of  March  in  Naples  at  some  57s.  for  prime  quality,  after  having  touched 
as  low  as  54s.  The  demand  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  has  not  been  very 
satisfactory  either  for  Gaspe  or  Newfoundland  hard  dried,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  sold  as  low  as  49s.    There  is  still  quite  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Norwegian  hard  dried  show*  little  demand  even  at  44s.  As  sold  in  the 
Naples  market  it  is  always  No.  2  quality  Lofoton.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
still  a  demand,  even  although  the  end  of  the  season  has  come,  for  Iceland  hard 
dried  prime  at  48s.  and  seconds  at  46s. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  li  Wincom." 
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CURRENCY  IN  BELGIUM 

H.  Jones,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  April  10,  1929. — Canadian  exporters  seem  to  be  a  little  confused, 
with  regard  to  the  currency  in  Belgium.  The  moment  would  therefore  seem  to 
be  opportune  to  reprint  an  extract  from  a  report  entitled  "  Stabilization  of  the 
Belgian  Franc  "  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1190 
(November  20,  1926).  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that 
after  eight  years  of  unstable  currency  conditions,  with  wild  exchange  fluctua- 
tions, the  Belgian  Government,  on  October  25,  1926,  definitely  stabilized  the 
currency  at  175  francs  to  the  pound  sterling  and  35  90  to  the  dollar.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  extract  referred  to: — 

For  convenience,  the  rate  of  exchange  will  now  be  quoted  in  belgas.  The  new  token 
does  not  exist  as  a  note  or  coin,  but  has  been  chosen  as  Belgium's  new  gold  standard.  The 
Belgian  franc  remains  in  circulation,  but  its  legal  value  is  now  fixed  at  about  one-seventh 
of  its  former  par  value.  As  it  is  worth  approximately  14.5  gold  centimes  (2.78  cents),  it 
is  too  small  a  unit  to  be  employed  in  foreign  transactions,  and  the  new  unit  chosen  is  simply 
a  multiple  of  the  franc.  This  multiple,  five  francs,  is  dallied  the  bielga,  and  five  francs  may 
at  any  time  be  -reckoned  as  one  belga  and  conversely. 

The  belga  is  considered  as  containing  0.209211  grams  of  fine  gold,  so  that  the  Belgian 
franc  theoretically  has  the  same  valine  as  0.04184  grams  of  gold.  At  pair  the  dollar  is  worth 
7.19193  belgas  or  35.96  francs,  and  the  pound  sterling  at  par  is  equal  to  35  belgas.  The 
belga  will  fluctuate  slightly,  within  the  limits  of  the  gold  points. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  the  franc  still  remains  in 
circulation  in  Belgium  and  that  all  commercial  transactions  within  the  country 
are  made  in  francs.  Shortly  after  stabilization  an  attempt  was  made  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  belga  and  in  certain  retail  stores  i{n  Brussels, 
Antwerp  and  other  cities  prices  of  goods  were  stated  in  belgas.  This  practice,, 
however,  was  not  continued  and  at  the  present  time,  as  above  stated,  the  franc 
is  exclusively  used  for  interior  business. 

Canadian  exporters  may  quote  iin  belgas,  should  this  be  more  convenient, 
but  in  this  case  they  should  be  very  careful  to  state  clearly  that  their  prices  are 
in  belgas.  If  a  Canadian  exporter  quotes  in  belgas  and  calls  them  francs  (a 
case  which  has  already  occurred)  a  serious  situation  may  arise.  For  instance, 
if  the  price  quoted  is  formally  accepted  by  both  parties  and  the  Canadian 
exporter  discovers  his  mistake  later,  the  Belgian  importer  may  hold  him  down 
to  his  quoted  price,  which  of  course  would  be  five  times  less  than  the  price  he 
intended  to  quote. 

If  belgas  are  quoted,  the  Belgian  importer  will  know  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  multiply  the  figures  by  five,,  seeing  that  five  francs  equal  one  belga. 

Whenever  quotations  are  made  in  Belgian  currency,  it  is  preferable  to  make 
them  in  francs. 

PROGRESS   OF  GOLD   COAST  TRADE 

During  the  past  five  years  the  total  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  increased 
by  61  per  cent,  and  last  year  attained  a  value  of  £24,101,000.  The  chief  pur- 
chases by  this  colony  from  all  sources  during  1928  were  cotton  goods,  £2,037,035; 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  £681,819;  motor  cars,  £518.871;  tires  £203,254; 
motor  spirit,  £341,426;  cigarettes,  £322,871 ;  flour,  £296,674;  cement,  £235,646; 
and  canned  meats,,  £216,116.  The  Gold  Coast  also  purchased  large  quantities 
of  canned  fish,  illuminating  oils,  soap,  sugar,  tobacco,  perfumery,  electrical  and 
telegraphic  apparatus,  implements  and  tools,  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  and 
bicycles. 

During  last  year  exports  of  cocoa  were  valued  at  £11,029,173;  gold  was 
shipped  to  the  amount  of  £684,814  and  diamonds  to  the  value  of  £584,279. 
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THE  LUMBER  TRADE  OF  JAPAN  AND  THE  NEW  TARIFF 

Jambs  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— 1  koku  =  120  feet  b.m.] 

Kobe,  Japan,  March  24,  1929. — The  proposed  Japanese  lumber  tariff 
revision  has  been  approved  by  the  Diet.  The  new  law  will  become  effective  as 
from  the  1st  of  April.  This  proposed  revision  has  been  pending  since  1926,  and 
is  applicable  almost  exclusively  to  lumber  imported  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America,  while  that  from  the  Siberian  maritime  provinces  will  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  According  to  the  revised  tariff,,  new  duties  will  be  imposed  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  statement,  which  gives  also  the  Japanese  specifications  to 
which  the  various  duties  apply,  together  with  the  rate  per  cubic  metre  and  per 
1,000  feet  board  measure: — 


Tariff 
Item 

Species 

Description 

Rate  of  Duty 

One  cubic 
meter 

1,000  feet 
B.M. 

Japanese 
Specifications 

612 
F-2 

WOOD:— 
1.  Cut  ,  Sawn  or  Split  Simply. 
P.O.  cedar,  yellow,  etc. 

(A)Not  exceeding  200  mm.  (7\")  in 
thickness. 

Yen 
9.85 

Yen 
22.841 

(a )  Not  exceeding  70  mm.  (2-9/16")  in 
thickness. 

[O )  iV oi  exceeding  iou  iimi.           10  j 
in  thickness. 

S.10 

1  .  HO 

7  316 
4  .oust 

Baby  squares, 
boards,  planks, 
flitches. 

(c)  Other. 

(B)  Other. 

5.40 

12.524 

Logs  and  cants. 

F-3 

Red  cedar,  hemlock,  etc. 

(A)  Not  exceeding  60  mm.  (2|")  in 

thickness. 

(B)  Not  exceeding  200  mm.  (7J")  in 

thickness. 

6.25 
(3.10) 

5.50 
(1.80) 

14.491 

(7.316) 

12.754 

(4.602) 

Flooring,  panel 

boards, 

2x4"  planks, 

boards. 
Baby  squares, 

flitches. 

(C)  More  than  200  mm.  (over  8")  in 
thickness. 

3.70 
(Free) 

8.579 
(Free) 

Large  and  medium 
squares. 

(D)  Logs  and  cants. 

3.30 
(Free) 

7.652 
(Free) 

Logs  and  cants. 

F-4 

White  fir,  etc. 

Spruce,  etc.,  White  pine,  etc. 

(A)  Not  exceeding  200  mm.  (71")  in 
thickness. 

1.10 
(3.10) 

(1.80) 

2.551 
(7.316) 

(4-602) 

Baby  squares, 
boards,  planks, 
flitches. 

(B)  Other. 

Free 

(Free) 

Free 

(Free) 

Logs  and  cants. 

F-5 

Douglas  fir,  red  wood,  etc. 

(A)  Not  exceeding  60  mm.  (2i")  in 
thickness. 

4.55 

(3.10) 

10.549 

(7.316) 

Flooring  boards, 
planks  2x4". 

(B)  Not  exceeding  200  mm.  (7}")  in 
thickness. 

3.90 
(1.80) 

9.041 
(7.316) 

Baby  squares, 
flitches. 

(C)  More  than  200  mm.  in  thickness. 

2.10 
(Free) 

4.868 
(Free) 

Large  and  medium 
squares. 

(D)  Logs  and  cants.  Length  more  than 
10  meter  and  top  diameter  not 
more  than  30  cm. 

Free 
(Free) 

Free 

(Free) 

Piling. 

(E)  Other. 

1.20 

(Free) 

2.784 

(Free) 

Logs  and  cants. 

Note. — The  figures  in  italics  represent  the  duties  which  were  imposed  prior  to  the  revision  which  becomes  operative 
on  April  1. 
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PLACE  HELD  BY  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

Lumber  now  forms  one  of  the  principal  imports  into  Japan,  ranking  with  raw 
cotton,,  iron,  wool,  etc.  During  1928  foreign  lumber  brought  in  amounted  in 
volume  to  14,149,249  koku  valued  at  111,008,179  yen.  The  fact  that  a  revision 
of  the  import  tariff  was  under  consideration  has  stimulated  the  local  markets 
and  prices  have  shown  a  firm  tendency.  Since  last  November  speculative 
imports  of  lumber  have  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  about  600,000  koku  have  been  purchased  in  overseas  markets.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  usually  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  in  this  business, 
imports  continue  heavy.  The  lumber  arriving  during  January  for  Tokyo  dealers 
was  estimated  at  535,000  koku;  that  during  February  at  480,000  koku;  and 
to  date  that  in  March  at  350,000  koku. 

OBJECTS  OF  LUMBER  TARIFF  INCREASE 

Under  the  new  tariff  the  importation  free  of  duty  of  "  spruce,,  tohi,  and 
rakuyosho  "  in  the  form  of  logs,  is  permitted.  These  classes  of  timber  (spruce, 
"  kedar  "  or  silver  fox,  and  larch)  are  being  imported  almost  entirely  from  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Siberia,  and  from  Manchuria,  and  they  enter  into  com- 
petition with  Douglas  fir,  Port  Orford  cedar,  and  hemlock  from  North  America. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  revenue,  it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
the  import  duties  aggregate  2,110,000  yen  per  annum,  which  will  be  increased 
to  11,760,000  yen  by  the  new  duties,  assuming  that  the  same  volume  of  lumber 
is  imported  as  at  present.  It  is  estimated  by  the  authorities  that  a  decline  of 
about  35  per  cent  will  take  place  during  the  first  year's  application  of  the  revised 
duties,  which  would  reduce  the  anticipated  revenue  to  7,448,000  yen,  or  a  gain  of 
5,338,000  yen.  During  the  next  year  the  decline  is  placed  at  25  per  cent,,  with 
the  total  revenue  placed  at  6,715,000  yen. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  domestic  market  price  of  Japanese  lumber 
has  worked  to  new  low  levels,  and  that  certain  lumbermen  are,  as  a  result,  suf- 
fering from  financial  embarrassment,  this  condition  cannot  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  lumber.  In  the  boom  period  following  the  war 
many  forests  were  purchased  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  farmers  and  others  have 
continued  to  invest  their  money  in  timber  lands,  believing  that  they  were  a 
much  safer  and  more  profitable  investment  than  farms.  When  the  financial 
readjustment  got  under  way,,  with  the  consequent  falling  off  in  building,  the 
concerns  holding  timber  lands  felt  the  pinch,  and  those  farmers  who  had  invested 
in  forest  lands  had  to  dispose  of  their  holdings,  to  their  own  embarrassment, 
and  with  the  result  that  the  market  price  of  domestic  lumber  declined.  Then, 
again,  the  price  of  rice  has  been  low,  with  that  of  other  commodities  high. 

In  1927  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  lumber  produced  in 
Japan  amounted  to  46,000,000  koku,  of  which  total  24,000,000  koku  were  taken 
from  privately  owned  forests  and  17,000,000  koku  from  forests  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  authorities,  representing  nearly  37  per  cent  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  lumber.  The  large  production  during  this  year  may  be  attributed 
to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  lumbermen,  as  under  ordinary  conditions  when 
the  market  price  is  low  there  is  a  curtailment  of  output  by  private  concerns. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  production  from  timber  lands  under  the  control  of  the 
authorities  is  sold  and  the  revenue  applied  to  certain  appropriations  which  must 
be  met.  If  the  price  is  low,  then  a  larger  production  must  take  place  in  order 
to  obtain  the  required  amount;  thus  the  lower  the  market  for  domestic  lumber,, 
the  larger  the  production  from  these  timber  lands. 

EFFECTS  ON  IMPORTS 

A  decided  decrease  in  imports  is  certain  to  take  place  under  the  new  tariff, 
owing  to  the  large  imports  which  have  taken  place  in  anticipation  of  the  revi- 
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sion.  Regarding  the  future  trend  of  the  market,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
volume  of  imports  will  work  downward  and  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
market  previous  to  the  earthquake  of  1923  will  again  become  evident.  In  some 
circles  the  imports  for  1929  are  estimated  at  8,000,000  koku,  as  against  14,147,249 
koku  during  1928. 

Of  the  total  imports  of  Pacific  Coast  lumber  into  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 
areas,  amounting  to  12,000,000  koku,  cedar  accounts  for  something  more  than 
3,000,000  koku;  pine,  4,000,000  koku;  hemlock,  2,000,000  koku;  spruce  and 
other  kinds,  3,000,000.  Canadian  spruce  is  one  of  the  most  important  species 
imported  and  is  highly  regarded,  and  despite  the  higher  tariff,  no  decrease  is 
anticipated  in  volume  of  imports. 


JAPANESE  LUMBER  TRADE  IN  1926,  1927,  AND  1928 


The  values  of  the  various  items  that  went  to  make  up  the  total  of  wood 
imported  into  Japan  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1928  were  as  follows:  — 

Wood 

Ebony  with  white  streaks  

Other  ebony,  kwarin,  tagavasan  and  the  like 

Teak  :{Ag| 

Cedar  for  pencils  

Other  cedar,  pine,  fir  (not  exceeding  65  mm. 

in  thickness)  

Other  cedar,  pine,  fir  (not  exceeding  150  mm. 

in  thickness)  

Other  cedar,  pine,  fir  (exceeding  150  mm.  in 

thickness)  

Other  cedar,  pine,  fir  (logs,  cants)  

Kiri  ..  

Aspen   

Other   


1926 

1927 

1928 

1  265,142 
194,001 
822,263 
102,458 

$  202.280 
167,396 
651,638 
106,312 

S  222.406 
191,015 
1,230,871 
179,543 

2,088,694 

2,190,409 

2,480,144 

8,409,008 

9,196,169 

9,926,812 

13,876,064 
20,558,209 
716,589 
1,077,973 
781,936 

14.771,248 
18,830,887 
395,846 
1,358,781 
928,197 

15,382,804 
20,008,957 
329,337 
1,083.915 
1,137,981 

Ebony  with  white  streaks  is  imported  mainly  from  the  East  Indies;  teak 
from  Siam;  fir,  hemlock,  cedar,  and  spruce  from  Canada  and  the  United  StaU-; 
kiri  from  China;  and  aspen  from  Siberia. 

The  countries  of  origin  for  1928  and  imports  of  fir,  cedar,  hemlock,  and 
spruce  only  are  as  follows: — 

Koku  Yen 

China   19,516  134,078 

Kwantung  Province   148  2,456 

Asiatic  Russia   1.518,946  10,383,573 

United  States   11,623,398  84,622,949 

Canada   978,116  6,884,149 

Other   7,246  54,343 

Total   14,147,370  102,081,548 


It  is  estimated  that  the  three  largest  Japanese  paper  mills — the  Fuji,  the 
Oji,  and  the  Karafuto — are  under  contract  to  buy  at  least  3,000,000  koku  of 
Saghalien  lumber  each  year,  but  of  this  quantity  the  amount  used  in  the  making 
of  pulp  is  placed  at  1,000,000  koku,  which  leaves  approximately  2,000,000  koku 
for  disposal  in  the  domestic  lumber  markets  of  Japan.  The  following  table  gives 
the  amount  in  thousands  of  koku  of  both  Pacific  Coast  and  Saghalien  lumber 
imported  into  Japan  since  1922: — 


Pacific  Coast  Saghalien 


1922   

  5,826 

2,497 

1923   

  6,439 

6,365 

1924   

  9,297 

6.731 

1925   

    6,320 

8.603 

1926   

  10,112 

10,100 

1927   

  11,000 

13.300 

1928   

12.000 

11,000 
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LUMBER  EXPORTS  FROM  JAPAN 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  lumber  and  certain  lumber  products 
exported  from  Japan.  Shooks,  ties,  match  sticks  and  splints  for  match  boxes 
make  up  about  half  of  the  total  value  shipped  from  Japan,  by  countries,,  during 
1926,  1927,  and  1928.  (No  figures  are  available  for  quantities  to  the  several 
destinations.) 

Wood 


1926 

1927 

1928 

....  $2,244,012 

$1,781,630 

$2,113,979 

.  .   .  .  570,548 

641,674 

906,516 

....  70,297 

319,097 

449,359 

....  1,713,777 

1,300,304 

1,444,281 

The  Straits  Settlements  

.  .   .  .  1,464,934 

589,618 

429,628 

  428,848 

578,257 

553,222 

Great  Britain  

. .  .  .  523,833 

626,503 

824,884 

....  5,556 

26,422 

61,846 

Holland  

....  30,884 

89,966 

89,323 

United  States  

....  192,363 

157,787 

159,852 

  147,687 

151,718 

157,542 

  825,222 

959,515 

818.865 

Other   

  223,450 

250,431 

433,896 

Total  

  $8,441,417 

$7,472,922 

$8,493,193 

Box  shooks  form  the  most  important  article  of  export,  most  of  which  are 
taken  by  the  Straits  Settlements  and  British  India,  China  is  the  principal 
market  for  match  sticks  and  veneer  for  match  boxes.  The  export  trade  in  box 
shooks  decreased  when  compared  with  the  year  1926,  due  to  a  falling  off  in 
shipments  to  British  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  China;  but  the  trade 
with  other  markets  increased. 


JAPANESE  TARIFF  REVISION 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note.— 100  kin  =  13Sf  pounds] 

Kobe,  Japan,  April  1,  1929. — The  Luxury  Tariff  Revision  Act,  which  was 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  was  promulgated  on  March 
29  and  officially  gazetted  on  the  following  day,  when  it  came  into  effect.  The 
law  takes  the  form  of  a  revision  in  the  import  tariff.  The  luxury  tariff  on  food- 
stuffs has  been  abrogated  in  respect  to  tea,  cocoa,  honey,,  jams,  etc.,  also  biscuits 
and  cheese.  Those  foodstuffs  on  which  the  100  per  cent  duty  will  still  be  charged 
are  preserved  vegetables,  confectionery  a,nd  cakes,  fruit  juices  and  syrups, 
mineral  waters,  Chinese  fermented  liquors,  beer,  and  other  alcoholic  drinks  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

The  new  duties  on  foodstuffs  where  the  100  per  cent  duty  has  been  removed 


are: — 

Item  32  Tea—  Yen  per  100  kin 

(1)  Black  tea   88.10 

(2)  Black  dust  tea   29.50 

(3)  Pouchong  tea   6.00 

(4)  Other   10.60 

36  Cocoa  (not  sugared)  — 

(1)  In  the  bean   6.00 

(2)  Other   26.00 

44  Honey   21.60 

46  Jams,  fruit  jellies  and  the  like   26.30 

47  Biscuits  (not  sugared)   20.40 

54  Cheese   39.30 


In  removing  the  luxury  duty  of  100  per  cent  on  the  above  products,  no 
return  has  been  made  to  the  former  scale  under  the  ordinary  tariff.    The  only 
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item  where  the  duty  is  lower  than  under  the  old  tariff  is  cocoa,  which  was  for- 
merly 43  yen  for  "  other  Thus  the  duty  on  black  tea  was  formerly  22.60  yen 
per  100  kin;  black  dust  tea,,  6.80;  and  other  tea,  6  yen.  Honey  was  formerly 
7.20  yen  per  100  kin;  jams,  etc.,  17.50  yen;  biscuits,  13.30;  and  cheese,  20.50. 

Other  articles  coming  under  the  luxury  tariff  that  are  dealt  with  are  leather, 
calligraphs  and  pictures,  calendars,  pottery  not  otherwise  provided  for,  glass- 
ware, firearms,  wood  and  articles  for  outdoor  sports,,  as  well  as  one  or  two  items 
outside  of  the  luxury  tariff  which  have  been  revised.  The  new  duties  are  as 
follows: — 


Item 
72  Leather — 

A.  Lacquered,  japanned  or  enamelled — 

(a)  Tanned,  plain  black   40%  ad  val. 

(b)  Other   20%  ad  val. 

84  Animal  sinews — 

2  Gut  for  use  in  tennis  rackets   25%  ad  val. 

208  Chemical  products — 

2  Betanaphthol   Y18.70  per  100  kin 

3  Acid  of  oxynaphthol   Y100.00  per  100  kin 

4  Other   35%  ad  val. 

245  Liquid  gold   Free 

273  Cotton   twine   not   exceeding   3   grammes   per  10 

metres  and  cotton  thread — 

1  In  skein  (gray)   Y39.20  per  100  kin 

2  Reeled  on  wooden  spools  (including  spools)      Y70.10  per  100  kin 

3  Other   30%  ad  val. 

392  Calligraphs  and  pictures — 

1  Printed: 

A  Transcription  purposes   Y30.30  per  100  kin 

B  Other   50%  ad  val. 

393  Card  calendars  and  block  calendars   50%  ad  val. 

439  Pottery  not  otherwise  provided  for — 

2  Other: 

A  For  electrical  uses   25%  ad  val. 

457  Glass  manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for — 
B  Other: 

(a)  For  electrical  uses  *  .  25%  ad  val. 

(b)  Other   40%  ad  val. 

557  Musical  instruments — 

1  Pianos: 

A  Flat   Y86.70  per  100  kin 

B  Other   Y60. 90  per  100  kin 

560  Firearms  and  parts  thereof — 

1  Rifles  and  sporting  guns   40%  ad  val. 

612  Wood— 

A-l  Kwarin  (baryxylum  rufum)  and  tsuge  or 

boxwood   30%  ad  val. 

A-2  Tagayasan  (lour)  red  or  rosewood,  red 
sandal   wood   and  ebony  wood  excluding 

ebony  wood  with  white  streaks   Y0.50  per  100  kin 

612  (2)  Sheets  in  set  of  boxes,  barrels  or  casks,  etc., 
for  packing — 

2.  Wood  shavings  or  partly  manufactures  of: 

(a)  Kwapin  or  Tsuge   40%  ad  val. 

(b)  Other   25%  ad  val. 

640  Articles   for   billiards,   tennis,   cricket,   chess  and 

other  games: 

1.  Articles  for  tennis,  baseball,  football  and 
other  articles  for  outdoor  sports  and  acces- 
sories thereof   25%  ad  val. 


In  connection  with  item  No.  84,  animal  sinew,  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  gut  for  tennis  racquets  to  come  in  at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  this 
article  was  previously  admitted  free  as  "  animal  sinew  The  revision  in  the 
import  tariff  on  lumber,  item  No.  612,  subsections  F-2,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Import 
Tariff  of  Japan,  has  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate  report. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

London,  April  18,  1929.— The  Board  of  Trade  have  just  issued  "  The  Mer- 
chandise Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1  Order,  1929,"  which  confirms  the  draft 
order  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No,  1309  (March  2,  1929). 
The  new  order,  which  is  to  be  effective  from  June  12,  1929,  renders  marking 
with  an  indication  of  origin  compulsory  in  the  case  of  the  following  imported 
articles  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  (with  modifications)  in  the  United  King- 
dom: copper  plates,  sheets,  strips,  rods,  wire  and  tubes;  carpets,  rugs  and  mats; 
school  rules;  grave  monuments  and  enclosures  of  granite  and  parts  thereof; 
spring  balances. 

Although  the  order  relating  to  each  group  of  goods  states  that  nothing  in 
it  shall  require  any  goods  to  which  the  order  applies  to  bear  an  indication  of 
origin  at  the  time  of  importation,  Canadian  firms  interested  are  advised  to  write 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  detailed  information  as  to  how  each 
class  is  to  be  marked  at  the  time  of  sale  or  exposure  for  sale. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  29,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  29,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  22,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

J  ugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  ) 

British  Guiana  $  }• 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


<$Veek  ending 

Week  ending 

April  22, 

April  29, 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1424 

$  .1423 

.1390 

.1399 

.1399 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

.0298 

.0298 

.2680 

.2689 

.  lUOU 

!()252 

lo252 

.0253 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.2382 

.2390 

.2389 

4.86§ 

4.8933 

4.8909 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4050 

.4051 

.1749 

.1759 

.1758 

.0526 

.0527 

.0528 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2688 

.2687 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1469 

.1450 

.2680 

.2694 

.2692 

.1930 

.1940 

.1940 

1.0000 

1.0082 

1.0076 

.4244 

.4244 

.4242 

.5462 

.1201 

.1203 

.1217 

.1220 

.1219 

.9733 

.9755 

.9774 

.4985 

.4819 

.4829 

4.8666 

4.0331 

4.0306 

.1930 

.1951 

.1949 

1.0342 

.9956 

.9748 

1.0000 

1.0468 

.9998 

.4020 

.4033 

.4035 

.6188 

.6127 

.3650 

.3680 

.3677 

.4985 

.4512 

.4534 

.4424 

.4575 

.4572 

.5678 

.  5683 

.5680 

4.86§ 

4 . 8926 

4.8S71 

1.0000 

1.01r/iG— 1.02| 

l.Oli— 1.02i 

1.0000 

l.Oli  — 1.021%2 

l.Oli— 1.021%- 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
supplied  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  ci.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliqence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

459.  A  commission  agent  in  Santiago,  Domtitnioan  Republic,  desires  to  sacure  the  repre- 
sentation of  exporters  of  herrings,  sardines,  whieat,  flour,  butter,  biscuits,  condensed  milk, 
lard,  soya  oil,  and  whisky. 

460.  Fish  ;  Margarine. — A  firm  in  Salonica.  Greece,  desire  quotations  cm  salmon, 
pilchards,  sardines,  and  margarine;  prices  to  be:  ci.f.  Salonica. 

461.  Flour. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  brands  of  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

462.  Rubber  Shoes. — A  commission  agent  in  Curacao  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  rubber  shoe®. 

463.  Rubber  Footwear. — A  Bristol  firm  of  rubber  manufacturers  would  like  to  com- 
municate with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  all  classes  of  rubber  footwear  with  a  view  to 
representation  in  England. 

464.  Rubber  Flooring. — A  Bristol  firm  of  rubber  manufacturers  would  like  to  com- 
municate with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  rubber  flooring  with  a  view  to  English  repre- 
sentation. 

465.  Woollen  Yarns. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  yarns  for  the  manufacture  of  sweaters. 

466.  Cotton  Yarns. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  exporting  cotton  yarns  for  hosiery  manufacture,  with 
special  reference  to  mercerized  yarns. 

467.  Wood  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  manufacturers  and  importers  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  wood  flour  suitable  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  patent  floors,  etc.   Three  small  samples  are  on  fife  at  the  Department. 

468.  Wine  Barrels. — The  wine  industry  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argentina.  is 
interested  in  finding  a  new  source  of  supply  for  white  oak  wine  barrels.  Two  size?  are 
required:  210  litres  (average)  and  110  to  120  litres.  Submit  ci.f.  prices  per  barrel  to  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires. 
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469.  Staves  and  Headings  for  Cement  Casks. — A  London  South  African  firm  desire 
quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cash  staves  and  heads  separately  knock-down, 
capable  of  holding  respectively  360  and  400  pounds  of  cement.  The  casks  are  for  shipment 
to  South  Africa  and  prices  should  be  fo.fo.  Canada-Cape  steamer. 

470.  Batteries. — An  Argentine!  firm  representing  British  manufacturers  of  petrols-electric 
domestic  lighting  units  are  desirous  of  importing  accumulators  from  Canada.  Present  sup- 
plies come  from  Germany. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  ajrproximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland..  May  7;  Empress  of  Australia,  May  21 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  Ma}>-  23;  Nubian,  May  11;  Nessian, 
May  25;  Nevisian,  June  1— all  White  Star. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  May  8,  June  5. 
To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  16. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  May  17. 

To  Glasgow. — Melita.,  May  17;  Minnedosa,  June  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia, 
May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Carinaldo,  May  24;  Athenia,  May  31— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Kenmore,  May  11;   Incemore,  May  25 — -both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Melita,  May  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  24;  Duchess  of  York, 
May  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific:  Laurentic,  May  11;  Doric,  May  18;  Regjna,  June  1 — 'all 
White  Star  Lime;  Andania,  May  10;  Antonia,  May  24 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverhill,  May  24;  Beaver- 
burn,  May  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  May  17;  Canadian  Planter,  May 
27 — both  Canadian  National;  Alaunia,  May  10;  Aurania,  May  17;  Ausonia,  May  24; 
Ascania,  May  31 — all  Cunard  Line);  Megantie,  White  Star  Line,  May  16;  Kenmore,  May 
11;  Incemore,  May  25— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  May  10;  Cairnesk,  May  17;  Cairnmona,  May 
24;   Cairnva'lona,  May  31 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  36;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  23; 
Manchester  Division,  May  30 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  May  15;  Meitagama,  May  23;  Montcalm,  May  29 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;   Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  May  16. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laibelle  County,  May  13;  Hada  County,  June  3 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  May  10;  Metagama,  May  23;  Beaverhill,  May  24 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  May  17;  Canadian  Planter,  May  27 — -all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  May  10;  BrynMd,  May  20;  Gorm, 
June  5 — all  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  May  15;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Montcalm,  May  29 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  May  10;  Elrnshom,  May  17;  Kings  County,  May  24; 
Emden,  May  31 — all  County  Line;  Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Va'lperga,  May  17;  Valemare,  May  22;  Val- 
reale,  June  7 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Topdalsfjord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam. — LavaJ  County,  May  7;  York  County,  May  23 — both  County  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — Cedring- 
ton  Court,  May  10;  Cochrane  (calls  also  at  Sierra  Leone),  May  21 — both  Elder  Dempster. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
National,  May  20;  a  steamer  Canadian-South  American,  May  27. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  May  18;  Canadian  Runner, 
June  1 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  May  11;  Lady  Rodney,  May  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Hondfuas). — Canadian  Hunter,  May 
IS;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  1 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Peter  Maersk,  May  7;  Agnete  Maersk, 
May  24 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 
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To  Australian  Ports.— Chalbury,  New  Zealand  SS.,  May  15;  Canadian  Victor,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  line,  Mav  17:  a  steamier,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  25;  Pluto,  May  8;  Cabot  Tower,  May  15— both  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders. 

To  Cor n efbroo k ,  Nfld.— Nayarit,  May  20;  New  Northland,  May  15,  May  29. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Farqu'har  SS.,  May  25. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  May  9;  Lady  Nelson,  May 
23 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Georgia,  Elder  Dempster,  May  7. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  May  25. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  Fremch  Line,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia.  May  15;  Nerissa,  May  28;  Fort  Sit.  George,  June 
4— all  Furness,  Withy;  Silvia,  May  7;  Nerissa,  May  14,  May  28— both  Furness-R/ed  Cross 
Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  17,  May  31. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Feirnfield,  May  11;  Farnorth,  May  17;  Sambro,  May  18— 
all  Farqu'har  SS.;  Pluto,  May  8;  Cabot  Tower,  May  1-5 — both  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Hondfuas). — Canadian  Hunter,  May 
22;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  9;  Canadian  Otter, 
May  23— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  17;  Lady  Nelson,  May 
31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  May  15;  Ottar,  May  29 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  May  9;  Empress  of  Russda,  May  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  MnKE  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  May  14 — Talthybius.  June 
4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Sihosen  Kaisha,  June  3. 

To  Sydney  (Australia). — Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  May. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waitemata,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  17. 

To  Sydney,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Brisbane  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Transatlantic  SS. 
Line,  May  10. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  New  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  May  27. 

To  Victoria,  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian 
Line,  May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton. — Golden  West,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  May  13. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterda.m. — Loch  Goil,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  May  23. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  May  18;  Pacific  Enterprise,  June  1 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire.  May  25;  Kinder- 
dyk,  June  8 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgia,  French  Line,  May  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigation©  Libera  Triestina,  May  29. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  June  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Errington  Court,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  early  May  (to 
Cape  Town,  East  London,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques). 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados)  . — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  early  May. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution'*. 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electiicity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  1C  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Maiket  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers- 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily- 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barr6,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  U 


COMMISSIONERS 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
P.O.    Box    2003,    office,    8  Esplanade 
Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  Indo-China,  and 
Siam.)  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New 

York  City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  Care  of  Bank  of  Montreal, 

27  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago, 
used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1829. 
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MR.  D.  H.  ROSS'S  VISIT  TO  MONTREAL 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  now  toui 
ing  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country.  He 
will  be  in  Montreal  from  May  14  to  May  24  inclusive.  Firms  who  desire  to 
interview  Mr.  Ross  should  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Beatty,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  OPENED  IN  HONG  KONG 

A  new  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  just  been  opened  in  Hong  Kong  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  formerly  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  New 
Zealand.  The  territory  assigned  to  the  new  office  includes  South  China,  French 
Indo-China,  and  the  Philippines.  All  communications  should  for  the  present  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Sykes,  care  of  the  British  Consul-General,  Hong  Kong. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  GREECE 


A  new  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  is  to  be  opened  in  Athens,  Greece,  some  time  in  June.  Mr.  Henri 
Turcot,  at  present  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  new  post.  Greece  aoid  Turkey  will  for  the  present  be  the  countries  covered 
by  the  new  office.  Firms  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  these 
countries  should  communicate  with  Mr.  Turcot,  care  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner,  Paris. 
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POINTS   FOR   EXPORTERS   TO  AUSTRALIA 

D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION,  POPULATION,  AND  TOPOGRAPHY 

The  Commonwealth,  including  the  Island  of  Tasmania,  is  situated  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  immense  territory  lies  between  longitudes  113°  9' 
east,  and  153°  39'  east,  while  its  northern  and  southern  limits  are  the  parallels 
of  latitude  10°  40'  south,  and  43°  39'  south.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  area  lies 
within  the  tropics.  The  area  is  2,974,581  square  miles,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  Canada,  3,729,665  square  miles,  and  Jhat  of  the  United  States,  3,026,789 
square  miles.   The  population  is  estimated  at  6,400,000. 

Generally,  the  country  is  flat — the  interior  being  a  great  central  plain — 
with  some  mountain  ranges  chiefly  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  continent.  The 
greatest  height  is  that  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  in  New  South  Wales,  which  reaches 
an  altitude  of  7,328  feet. 

CLIMATE 

Being  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  seasons  in  Australia  are  the  reverse 
of  those  in  Canada.  Obviously,  in  the  variation  of  33  parallels  of  latitude,  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions.  By  reason  of  its  insular  position  and  the 
absence  of  striking  physical  features,  Australia  is  far  less  subject  to  extremes  of 
weather  than  are  regions  of  similar  area  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and,  latitude 
for  latitude,  the  Commonwealth  is  far  more  temperate.  Hence,  in  hardly  any 
of  the  farming  districts  of  Australia  is  it  necessary  to  house  live  stock,;  and 
people  live  comfortably  in  cheaply  constructed  houses  which  would  be  uninhabit- 
able where  the  climate  is  rigorous. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  development  in  new  Australian  indus- 
tries, covering  a  wide  range  of  manufactures.  For  the  year  1926-27  these  indus- 
tries employed  476,247  operatives,  paid  £90,575,116  in  wages,  and  their  total 
output  was  valued  at  £408,692,838  or  $1,988,971,811.  These  industries  have  had 
— and  are  still  receiving — the  dual  advantage  of  the  highest  customs  tariff  in 
the  Empire,  and  the  natural  protection  of  ocean  freights  and  other  importing 
charges.  The  principal  manufacturing  industries  embrace  iron  and  steel  produc- 
tion plants,  woollen  mills,  agricultural  implement  works,  engineering  and 
machinery  plants,  railway  and  tramway  workshops,  furniture  and  cabinet  mak- 
ing, motor  car  bodies,  tobacco  manufacturing,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  fac- 
tories, distilleries,  breweries,  electrical  household  appliances,  soap  works,  tan- 
neries, etc. 

PRIMARY  INDUSTRIES 

These  constitute  the  backbone  of  Australian  production,  exports  and  finance. 
As  an  illustration,  there  are,  approximately,  105  million  sheep  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  12  million  head  of  cattle,  hence  the  exports  of  wool,  frozen  meats, 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  constitute  paramount  trade  figures.  With 
a  normal  season's  wheat  harvest,  from  140  to  150  million  bushels  of  wheat,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  exported  as  flour,  add  to  the  volume  of  exports. 
The  production  of  currants,  raisins,  canned  fruits  and  apples,  also  mainly  for 
export,  has  attained  considerable  importance.  Queensland  produces  normally 
over  500,000  tons  of  sugar  per  annum,  of  which  over  300,000  tons  are  exported. 
Mining  activities  cover  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  iron,  and  coal. 
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OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Relatively  to  population,  Australia  occupies  a  prominent  position  amongst 
the  trading  countries  of  the  world,  as  the  appended  schedule  of  imports  and 
exports  for  recent  years  indicates: — 


Year  Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

1924-  25    £157,143,296  £162,030,159  £319,173,455 

1925-  26    151,638,178  148,562,209  300,200,387 

1926-  27    164,716,594  144,895,183  309,611,777 

1927-  28   _  3  48,116,549  141,595,159  289,711,708 


IMPORTING  CENTRES 

Taking  the  fiscal  year  of  1926-27*  as  an  illustration,  the  appended  schedule 
indicates  the  principal  importing  States,  and  the  main  ports  at  which  goods  were 
landed: — 

State  Port      Value  Imports,  1926-27 

New  South  Wales   Sydney  £68,933,904 

Victoria   Melbourne  55,560,936 

South  Australia   Adelaide  15,507,260 

Queensland   Brisbane  13,497,758 

Western  Australia   Fremantle  9,447,033 

Tasmania   Hobart  1,732,889 

Northern  Territory   Darwin  36,814 

Grand  total   £164,716,594 

Sydney  and  Melbourne  are  the  leading  distributing  ports,  the  former  being 
the  entrepot  of  the  New  Guinea,  Papua,  and  South  Sea  Island  trade. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTERS 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  has  on  file  comprehen- 
sive lists  of  the  leading  importers  in  the  principal  distributing  centres  in  all  the 
Australian  States.  While  extreme  care  has  been  taken  in  this  compilation,  no 
responsibility  as  to  its  accuracy  or  financial  rating  of  firms  should  be  assumed. 
Special  inquiries  in  this  regard,  directed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Melbourne — when  considered  necessary — are  assured  of  prompt  investigation 
and  replies. 

TARIFF  PREFERENCES 

Australia  concedes  substantial  tariff  preferences  on  goods  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and.  under  trade  agreements,  on  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  items  to  both  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  No  reduc- 
tion from  the  duties  indicated  in  the  general  tariff  or  maximum  schedules  is  con- 
ceded to  foreign  countries.  Under  the  Canadian- Australian  trade  agreement, 
the  British  preferential  rates  of  duty  are  conceded  to  Canada  on  the  items  of 
canned  or  other  fish,  textile  gloves,  linotype  and  other  printing  machinery,  type- 
writers, computing  machines,  cash  registers,  newsprint  and  printing  and  writing 
papers.  Under  the  intermediate  rates  of  duty,  the  items  of  corsets,  iron  and 
steel  tubes,  rubber  sand  shoes,  plimsolls  and  goloshes,,  motor  car  chassis  and 
vehicle  parts  from  Canada  receive  a  moderate  preference  over  foreign  com- 
petition. All  other  Canadian  goods  or  products  not  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  trade  agreement  are,  on  importation  into  Australia,  subject  to  the  maximum 
or  general  tariff  rates. 


COMMONWEALTH  TRADE  DESCRIPTIONS  ACT 

The  regulations  under  this  Act  in  regard  to  importations  are  strictly 
enforced,  hence  it  is  imperative  that  Canadian  manufacturers  must  carefully 
comply  with  the  procedure  clearly  set  out.  Canadian  exporters  are  advised  that 
the  trade  descriptions  upon  goods  imported  into  Australia  shall  include  the 
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country  of  origin,  e.g.,  Canada.  The  commodities  specified  are:  (1)  articles  for 
human  food  or  drink;  (2)  medicines;  (3)  manures;  (4)  apparel  and  materials 
from  which  such  apparel  is  made,  including  boots  and  shoes;  (5)  jewellery;  (6) 
seeds  and  plants;  and  (7)  brushware.  Full  data  in  this  regard  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CUSTOMS  DLTIES 

The  Foreign  Tariffs  Division  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Ottawa,  on  application,  can  furnish  authoritative  information  respecting  Aus- 
tralian customs  duties. 

CUSTOMS  REQUIREMENTS 

Australian  invoice  requirements  and  other  trade  regulations  applicable  to 
imports  into  Australia  are  set  forth  in  specially  prepared  leaflets  on  the  subject, 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  These  leaf- 
lets contain  references  to  invoice  forms,  value  for  duty,  marking  of  goods,  pack- 
ing, travellers'  samples.,  samples  by  parcels  post,  bills  of  lading,  marine  insur- 
ance, catalogues  by  mail,  steamship  facilities,  conditions  of  customs  preference, 
dutiable  inland  freight,  and  other  matters  not  dealt  with,  or  only  briefly  referred 
to  herein. 

CATALOGUES 

A  customs  duty  of  tenpence  (20  cents)  per  pound  is  imposed  on  all  catalogues, 
advertising  matter,  trade  circulars  and  price  lists  sent  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  and  if  the  duty  is  not  paid  by  addressees,  the  printed  matter  is 
destroyed.  Many  firms  refuse  to  pay  the  duty.  Customs  stamps  for  affixing 
to  the  packets  can  be  procured  from  the  office  of  the  Australian  Commissioner, 
Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York.  Catalogues,  price  lists,  and  other 
printed  matter  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  are 
— in  official  courtesy — delivered  free  of  any  duty  charge. 

REPRESEN  TATION 

Direct  travelling  representatives  do  not  require  a  selling  licence  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  income  tax  on  the  profits  of  goods  sold  is  payable  before  passports 
can  be  vised  for  booking  outward  passages. 

Manufacturers'  Agents. — It  is  not  considered  necessary  to  recapitulate  the 
services  rendered  by  Trade  Commissioners  which  are  available  to  manufacturers 
interested  in  export  trade.  Assuming  that,  in  many  instances,,  the  cost  of  send- 
ing a  direct  representative  from  a  factory  to  Australia  precludes  such  being- 
undertaken,  then  it  follows  that  the  next  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  appoint  a 
capable  and  energetic  resident  agent,  and  in  the  latter  connection  the  opinion 
of  the  Trade  Commissioner  should  first  be  sought.  Under  no  circumstances  is 
it  advisable  for  Canadian  manufacturers  to  appoint  agents  in  Australia  until 
they  are  absolutely  certain — as  the  result  of  reliable  inquiry — that  the  agents 
are  worthy  of  confidence. 

SELLING  TERMS 

While  the  currency  is 'British  (i.e.,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence),  importers 
are  quite  familiar  with  quotations  in  Canadian  currency  (i.e.,  dollars  and  cents), 
hence  it  is  optional  as  to  how  prices  are  submitted.  Preferably,  quotations  are 
more  acceptable  on  a  c.i.f.  and  e.  basis  (i.e.,  ex  ship's  slings  at  port  of  destina- 
tion, including  bank  exchange),  but  such  quotations  should  be  itemized  so  that 
the  f.o.b.  steamer  value  can  be  determined  for  duty  purposes,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain landed  costs.   Information  as  to  freight  rates  can  be  readily  secured  from 
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steamship  companies  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  a  list  of  which  will  be 
found  under  a  subsequent  heading.  Frequently  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
quote  c.i.f.  and  e.,  in  which  case  it  is  imperative  to  quote  f.o.b.  steamer,  as  Aus- 
tralian buyers  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  freight  from  factory- 
point  to  ocean  port,  which  is  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  the  goods. 

CREDITS 

It  is  an  accepted  trade  axiom  that  shipments  should  not  be  made  to  oversea 
firms  on  terms  involving  financial  risk.  Reputable  mercantile  agencies  in  Canada 
—and  elsewhere — (and  Canadian  banks)  frequently  can  furnish  opinions  rela- 
tive to  the  status  of  Australian  importers.  Generally,  there  is  little  risk  involved 
in  making  shipments  to  Australia,  but  "  when  in  doubt manufacturers  and 
exporters  should  obtain  a  satisfactory  rating  before  executing  orders.  Cabling 
charges  are  now  so  inexpensive  that,  in  special  cases,  exporters  should  request 
their  bankers  to  obtain  without  delay  the  desired  credit  information  from  their 
Australian  agents.  In  many  cases,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  a  monetary 
advantage,  Australian  importers  provide  a  letter  of  credit,  and  in  others,  adjust- 
ments are  made  by  drafts  on  buyers  at  sight  or  at  thirty  to  sixty  days  against 
surrender  of  shipping  documents.  Many  orders  are  placed  through  export  com- 
mission houses  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  New  York,  etc.,  which  obviously  causes 
quick  settlement  of  accounts  and  no  shipping  documentation  by  manufacturers. 
Drafts  drawn  on  reliable  Australian  buyers,  supported  by  bill  of  lading,  insur- 
ance policy  and  invoice,  can  usually  be  promptly  negotiated  by  the  exporter's 
bank,  and  the  proceeds  credited. 

MARINE  INSURANCE 

Instructions  generally  accompany  orders  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
marine  insurance  is  to  be  effected.  The  percentage  addition  to  the  f.o.b.  steamer 
value  of  the  shipment,  including  all  shipping  charges,  is  usually  indicated,  and 
also  (depending  on  the  goods)  whether  the  policy  is  to  be  "  with  particular 
average"  (W.P.A.),  or  "  free  of  particular  average"  (F.P.A.).  Insurance  from 
factory  in  Canada  to  warehouse  in  Australia  including  all  risk  (fire,  pilferage, 
leakage,  etc.)  can  be  fully  covered. 

DISCOUNTS  AND  COMMISSION 

Much  needless  correspondence  and  waste  of  time  is  incurred  in  the  failure 
of  many  manufacturers  to  state  in  the  first  instance  the  discounts  (if  any) 
allowed  from  price  lists,  and  the  commissions  they  are  prepared  to  allow  on 
orders  secured  by  an  agent.  The  appointment  of  a  resident  agent  in  Australia 
of  oversea  manufacturers  in  most  lines  of  merchandise,  to  initiate  and  develop 
business,  is  most  essential,  hence  manufacturers  should  include  a  reasonable 
rate  of  agency  commission  in  fixing  prices  for  export. 

POSTAGE  RATES 

The  rate  of  postage  from  Canada  to  Australia  is  two  cents  per  ounce. 
Letters  with  deficient  postage  are  surcharged  before  delivery  is  made. 

Samples  by  Parcel  Post. — Samples  are  usually  required  for  the  inspection 
of  prospective  buyers  before  orders  can  be  secured  or  agency  connections  estab- 
lished. In  preliminary  inquiries,  however,  only  samples  of  small  value  (which 
can  be  sent  through  the  parcels  post)  should  be  made  available.  Parcel  post  is 
preferable  to  express,  as  the  latter  method  causes  additional  expense  at  point  of 
destination.   The  parcel  post  rates  from  Canada  to  Australia  are: — 

Via  Vancouver  One  pound   24c. 

Each  additional  pound   12c. 

Maximum,  11  pounds   $1.44 

Via  San  Francisco  One  pound   29c. 

Each  additional  pound   23c. 

Maximum,  11  pounds   $2.59 
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PACKING  AND  MARKING  OJF  GOODS 

To  ensure  safe  carriage  and  economies  in  freight,  every  care  should  be  taken 
in  packing  goods  for  the  long  ocean  journey  to  Australia,  hence  the  following 
hints  for  packers  are  suggested: — 

(a)  Use  sound  material  (good  wood,  canvas,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be) ,  and 
pack  as  closely  as  possible.  Never  use  large  cases,  and  fill  up  with 
loose  paper  or  straw,  as  the  latter  is  expensive  to  import  at  present 
rates  of  freight. 

(b)  All  clamping,  battening  or  strengthening  must  be  done  on  inside  of 
cases,  as  freights  are  calculated  on  extreme  measurements. 

(c)  Never  use  straw  in  packing;  dry  wood  shavings  are  preferable,  as 
straw  absorbs  dampness  when  in  transit,  and  thus  injures  the  goods. 

id)  Each  package,  besides  marks  and  address,  must  have  a  distinct  number, 
and  in  invoicing,  the  number  of  contents  of  each  package  should  be 
separately  and  distinctly  specified;  this  is  necessary  for  customs  house 
purposes. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  SHIPPERS 

Excluding  intermittent  steamers  engaged  in  conveying,  or  chartered  for, 
special  cargoes  (such  as  oil,  timber,  etc.),  there  is,  at  this  date,  a  number  of 
regular  lines  of  steamers  in  the  trade  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  ports  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  principal  Australian  importing  centres. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  these  steamers,  together  with  the  offices,  is  appended  for 
general  information,  thus: — : 

From  Montreal,  St.  John,  and  Halifax,  by  cargro  steamer: — 

Canadian  National  Steamships,  384  James  Street,  Montreal. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Board  of  Trade  Bmlding,  Montreal. 

From  Vancouver,  B.C.,  by  mail  and  cargo  steamers: — 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line,  739  Hastings  Street  West,  Vancouver. 
Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  739  Hastings  Street  West.  Vancouver. 

From  New  York,  by  cargo  steamers: — 

♦Roosevelt  Steamship  Co.  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  and  Australian  SS.  Line— Norton  Lilley  Company,  26  Beaver  Street,,  New 
York. 

United  States  and  Australasian  Lines  Inc.,  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York. 
♦Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line  Lt. — Funch,  Edye  &  Co.,  25  Broadwav,  New 
York. 

From  San  Francisco,  by  mail  and  cargo  steamers: — 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  (Matson  Line),  215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
General  Steamship  Corporation,  240  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand—Hind,  Rolfe  &  Co.,  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

While  practically  all  the  cargo  steamers  take  cargo  for  Brisbane  (tranship- 
ping for  other  Queensland  ports),  Sydney  (transhipping  for  Hobart),  Melbourne 
(transhipping  for  Launceston),  and  Adelaide,  only  those  marked  *  carry  cargo 
direct  (without  transhipment)  for  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

GENERAL  INQUIRIES  CONCERNING  AUSTRALIA 

Hitherto  many  inquiries  from  Canada: — as  distinct  from  trade— have  been 
sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  which  circumlocution 
is  pregnant  with  delay.  Such  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Australian 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  Cunard  Building,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  (after  June,  1929)  to  the  Australian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Canada,  Toronto. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Wine  Exports  from  Australia 

Sydney,  April  4,  1929. — Exports  of  wines  from  Australia  to  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries  for  the  past  four  years  were  as  follows:  1925,  881,469  gal- 
lons: Great  Britain,  756,600;  other  countries,  124,869.  1926,  1,722,609  gallons: 
Great  Britain,  1,561,367;  other  countries,  161,242.  1927,  3,080,797  gallons: 
Great  Britain,  2,942,910;  other  countries,  137,887.  1928,  3,772,779  gallons: 
Great  Britain,  3,653,105;  other  countries,  119,674. 

Progress  of  Construction,  Sydney  Harbour  Arch  Bridge 

It  is  just  five  years  since  the  contract  was  signed  for  the  construction  of  this 
bridge — the  largest  arch  bridge  in  the  world.  A  year  later  the  working  drawings 
were  signed.  Work  on  the  great  arch  has  now  begun.  On  present  indications  it 
will  take  another  three  years  to  finish.  Thus  the  original  estimate  of  six  years 
to  complete  the  work  will  have  been  exceeded  by  two  years.  Trouble  in  obtain- 
ing a  satisfactory  foundation  for  the  southern  pylon,  strikes,  and  the  belated 
arrival  of  certain  imported  material  have  been  responsible  for  the  delay.  The 
southern  end  frame  and  portal,  weighing  in  all  1,500  tons,  has  been  erected  on 
the  two  main  bearings,  and  eight  massive  cables  have  been  attached  to  the  tops 
of  the  two  end  posts  and  passed  through  the  anchorage  tunnels,  situated  in  the 
rock  120  feet  below  the  surface. 

There  will  be  128  of  these  cables  round  the  cable  anchorages  beyond  the 
pylons  on  each  side  of  the  harbour.  Each  one  will  be  2J  inches  in  diameter  and 
able  to  take  a  strain  equal  to  360  tons,  although  the  distributed  strain  required 
will  not  be  more  than  110  tons.  The  total  weight  suspended  by  these  cables  will 
be  28,000  tons,  and  when  finished  the  whole  of  the  weight  will  be  supported 
entirely  on  the  four  main  bearings,  which  are  10  feet  6  inches  long  and  4  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter.  The  span  of  the  bridge  across  the  harbour  will  be  1,650 
feet,  and  the  extreme  height  437  feet. 

The  original  contract  was  for  the  sum  of  £4,217,721,  but  this  will  be  much 
exceeded.  In  the  course  of  construction  wages  have  increased,  and  these  increases 
the  contractors  have  the  right  to  pass  on. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Apart  from  minor  fluctuations,  which  were  more  of  a  reflection  of  vagaries 
in  selection  than  anything  else,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  market  recently. 
Price  levels  have  been  well  maintained,  with  occasionally  a  tendency  in  sellers' 
favour.  Competition  continues  very  strong  and  general,  Japanese,  German, 
and  Yorkshire  buyers  being  most  prominent,  with  good  support  from  France 
and  other  Continental  sections.  The  season  is  practically  over  and  no  new 
Australian  wool  can  reach  users  until  next  October.  The  roster  for  the  final 
sales  provides  for  an  offering  of  about  140,000  bales. 

When  the  sales  actually  close  on  May  8,  stores  will  be  practically  cleared, 
with  the  exception  of  a  clearing  sale  in  June.  North  America  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing purchaser  of  wool  in  Australia  this  season,  and  to  the  end  of  January 
only  27,537  bales  have  been  shipped  to  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  record  price  of  the  season  was  paid  last  week,  being  at  the  rate  of  47 
pence  per  pound  for  greasy  merino  wool.  It  was  stylish,  soft,  bright,  and  attrac- 
tive, showing  superfine  quality,  good  length  and  condition,  and  well  prepared 
for  market.  This  is  the  highest  price  recorded  for  greasy  wool  since  the  1924-25 
season. 
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Population  of  Australia 

Since  the  census  of  April,  1921,  the  population  of  Australia  has  increased 
by  901,403  persons.  The  increase  represents  an  average  yearly  rate  of  slightly 
more  than  2  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  December  31,  1928,  are  as  follows:  New  South  Wales, 
2,445,271;  Victoria,  1,760,964;  Queensland,  916,689:  South  Australia,  579,348; 
Western  Australia,  405,873;  Tasmania,  216,653;  Northern  Territory,  3,982; 
Federal  Capital  Territory,  8,087.  Of  the  total  of  6,336,777  persons,  3,241,530 
are  males  and  3,095,247  are  females.  The  population  last  year  was  increased  by 
27,232  migrants,  which  is  21,962  less  than  for  1927,  and  the  lowest  since  1921. 
Of  the  arrivals,  82  per  cent  were  British,  as  compared  with  79  per  cent  in  1927 
and  84  per  cent  in  1926.  Of  the  departures  in  1928,  83  per  cent  were  British, 
against  82  per  cent  in  1927  and  83  per  cent  in  1926. 

The  number  of  Italians  who  entered  Australia  last  year  was  2,711,  compared 
with  6,500  in  1927  and  1,352  in  1926. 


THE    MOTOR  CAR  INDUSTRY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  5,  1929. — The  majority  of  English  motor  car  manufacturers 
are  centered  in  and  about  the  Midland  towns  of  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton 
and  Coventry.  The  greater  part  of  the  'production  of  automobiles  is  carried 
on  within  this  area,  and  the  figures  pertaining  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  are 
being  used  to  illustrate  the  position  it  holds  to-day.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
report  the  industry  will  be  divided  into  the  categories1  of  (1)  private  vehicles; 
(2)  commercial  vehicles;  (3)  charabancs  and  buses;  (4)  motor  cycles.  In  1927 
registration  of  motor  vehicles  of  everv  description  in  the  United  Kingdom 
totalled  1,896,665. 

Private  Vehicles 

Under  this  heading  are  included  all  cars  except  those  plying  for  hire, 
designed  to  carry  up  to  seven  passengers.  All  carrying  more  than  seven,  and 
all  which  are  built  with  the  object,  either  primary  or  secondary,  of  carrying 
goods  or  freight,  are  excluded  from  this  category. 

In  1926,  684,000  privately- owned  cars  were  registered,  one  to  every  55-9 
persons,  and  in  1927,  800,112,  or  one  to  36-5  of  the  population. 

In  Great  Britain  in  1927  there  were  40,795  miles  of  first  and  second  ckss 
roads  out  of  a  total  of  178,737  miles  of  all  kinds.  The  total  annual  road  costs 
have  increased  from  £15,181,000  in  1899  to  £52,390,000  in  1925  (this  figure 
represents  the  "real"  cost,  being  weighted  to  give  the  true  comparison).  To 
relieve  pressure  of  traffic  on  many  of  the  most  important  roads  there  are  often 
two  routes,  one  upon  which  heavy  vehicular  traffic  is  prohibited. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  of  private  motor  vehicles  in  recent  years  were  as  follows:  1922, 
12,996;  1923,  11,818;  1924;  10,800;  1925,  31,782;'  1926,  10,970;  1927,  18,504; 
first  six  months  of  1928,  8,128.  In  the  last  three  years  Canada  has  supplied  a 
fair  number  of  cars  to  this  market— 1,356  in  1926,  3,234  in  1927,  and  1,152  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1928.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  £313,156,  £798,495 
and  £283,007  respectivelv,  the  value  of  each  unit  averaging  £230-9  ($1,125)  in 
1926,  £246-9  ($1,200)  in  1927,  and  £245-5  ($1,195)  in  1928.  The  United  States 
is  the  largest  shipper  with  9,362  cars  valued  at  £1,652,775  in  1927,  or  an 
average  unit  value  of  $856;  followed  by  France  with  3,998  cars  valued  at 
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£587,165  or  an  average  of  $715  per  unit.  Canada  holds  third  place  in  this 
trade.  In  1927  cars  were  consigned  to  Great  Britain  from  twenty-eight  coun- 
tries.   Imports  are  steadily  increasing,  although  not  as  fast  as  consumption. 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

Considerable  purchases  are  made  abroad  by  English  manufacturers  for 
parts  and  accessories.  In  1927  engines  to  the  value  of  some  £175,000  were 
imported,  over  50  per  cent  of  which  were  of  French  origin.  The  following 
table  illustrates  .Canada's  position  in  this  market.  It  must  be  explained  that 
the  figures  in  the  column  headed  "  United  Kingdom  Imports  from  Canada  " 
include  only  parts  for  automobiles,  but  the  total  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1928  includes  all  parts  and  accessories. 

United  Kingdom         United  Kingdom 


Year  Imports  Imports  from 

Total  Canada 

1923    £2,002,968  £  87,571  ($425,597) 

1924    2,986,620  136,488    (  663,338) 

1925    2,410,016  72,168    (  350,738) 

1926    2,638,104  86,259    (  419,220) 

1927    2,502,687  87,810*  (  426,758) 

First  six  months  of  1928    898,063  91,584 


*  Imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1927  M  ere  valued  at  $40,745. 

Exports  of  parts  and  accessories  from  this  country  do  not  keep  pace  with 
imports  and  are  principally  made  up  of  chains. 

TIRES 

Canada  holds  first  plaee  in  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
tires  for  motor  cars.    Imports  of  motor  car  tire  casings  for  the  past  six  years 


were  as  follows: — 

Total  Canadian 

Total  United  Imports  from  Exports  to 

Year                              Kingdom  Imports  Canada  in  $  all  Countries  in  $ 

1923                          £2,718,780    ($13,263,270)  $1,112,386  $  4,431,002 

1924                            1,802,676    (    8,760,407)  1,344,595  5,701,903 

1925                            2,287,804    (  11,119,727)  1,343,659  6,183,492 

1926                            3,166,037    (  17,386,939)  1,963,532  11,616,505 

1927                            1,988,854    (    9,665,827)  3,152,924  15,550,571 

1928  (first6mos.)  .        244,511    (    1,190,323)  688,987 


The  importation  of  inner  tubes,  depending  to  some  extent  on  the  number 
of  casings  used,  follows  very  closely  to  the  latter;  quantities  are  about  one-half. 
In  1927  there  were  imported  900,588  casings  valued  at  £1,988,854  as  against 
531,786  tubes  valued  at  £270,033.  Canada  followed  France  in  the  value  of 
tubes  imported,  and  was  credited  with  175,012  pieces  valued  at  £71,950. 

EXPORTS   OF   MOTOR  CARS 

Exports  have  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  six  vears:  1923, 
6,256;  1924,  15,602;  1925,  29,052^1926,  33,113;  1927,  35,696;  first  six  months 
of  1928,  15,121.  Australia  is  the  best  customer,  taking  just  short  of  one-half 
the  total  exports.  India,  the  Irish  Free  State,  and  New  Zealand  account  for 
a  third,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  up  for  the  most  part  among  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Particularly  in  the  light  car  industry  has  the  export  trade 
been  profitable.  These  small  cars  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  more  remote 
corners  of  the  Empire  where  transportation  offers  obstacles  to  the  heavier 
types  of  cars. 
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PRODUCTION 

Out  of  a  total  of  88,000  vehicles  produced  in  1923,  66,396  were  cars,  the 
balance  being  what  is  known  as  "  commercial  vehicles  ".  In  1927  production 
stood  at  209,000  of  which  157,000  were  motor  cars,  and  of  these  35,699  cars 
were  exported.   Registration  of  cars  in  that  year  was  787,000. 

PRODUCTION  METHODS 

There  are  what  one  might  almost  calil  three  types  of  production  in  this 
country:  "  bench     11  normal     and  "  mass  ". 

The  first  is  confined  to  a  relatively  few  world  fam'ous  cars.  The  term 
bench  "  is  applied  because  a  great  part  of  the  work  connected  with  the  fitting 
and  assembling  of  these  cars  is  actually  done  on  the  bench  by  individual  work- 
men. Many  parts  subject  to  friction  are  worked  in  by  hand  until  a  perfect 
fit  is  obtained.  Delicate  adjustments  are  made  and  the  part  adjusted  is  then 
locked  to  prevent  tampering.  Periodic  inspection  of  the  cars  by  factory  experts 
after  the  cars  are  in  the  possession  of  purchasers  keeps  these  machines  at  the 
maximum  of  efficiency.  Since  the  output  of  these  firms  is  necessarily  small, 
turnover  is  not  the  aim  of  the  directors  and  as  a  result  they  rank  among  the 
most  expensive. 

By  "  normal  "  production  is  meant  the  methods  employed  by  the  average 
manufacturer  turning  out  the  average  car.  This  type  predominates,  varying 
of  course  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  towards  bench  or  mass  production. 

Mass  production  is  -closely  associated  with  the  "  small "  car.  One  well- 
known  firm  manufactures  five  different  cars  on  this  principle,  two  20  h.p.  (one 
a  six-cylinder  car),  one  16  h.p.  six-cylinder,  one  12  h.p.  four-cylinder,  and  a 
7  h.p.  Great  success  has  been  attained  with  the  7-h.p.  car,  which  enjoys  no 
little  popularity  abroad. 

TAXATION 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  influencing  the  trend  of  the  motor  industry 
in  Great  Britain  has  been  taxation.  The  car  is  taxed  upon  the  basis  of  horse- 
power, which  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  internal  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  in  inches  by  the  number  of  cylinders  and  dividing  by  a  constant 
of  2-5.  The  figure  so  derived  is  termed  the  "  Treasury  Rating".  For  private 
cars  the  tax  is  £6  for  every  vehicle  not  exceeding  six  horse-power  and  £1  for 
each  additional  unit  or  fraction  of  a  unit  of  horse-power  in  excess  of  six  horse- 
power. Thus  the  tax  on  a  popular  Canadian  six-cylinder  car  of  40  horse-power, 
rated  in  this  country  as  30-9,  is  £31  ($145)  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  taxation  on  the  average 
20-h.p.  (brake)  car  in  six  countries: — 

Country 
United  Kingdom 

Germany  

Italy  

Belgium  

France   

United  States*  . 

*  Average  of  taxes  paid  in  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texas. 

The  amount  collected  from  the  taxes  on  motor  vehicles  (all  classes)  has 
increased  from  £145,000  in  1907  and  £2,711,000  in  1917  to  £24,518,000  in  1928, 
and  it  is  earmarked  for  the  betterment  of  highways. 
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INSURANCE 

For  a  policy  covering  accident,  fire,  theft,  and  personal  or  third-party 
liability,  rates  are  very  high.  It  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  car  as  the  rated 
horse-power  which  determines  the  premium,  and  this  runs  very  close  to  taxes 
paid.  Thus  the  cost  of  a  policy  for  a  value  of  £100  ($486.66)  on  a  20  (rated) 
horse-power  car  is  around  £19  ($92.46),  and  for  £200  ($973.33),  £20  ($97.33). 
The  rates  are  subject  to  reduction  if  no  claims  are  made. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

As  from  July  1,  1925,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  33^  per  cent  has  been  imposed 
on  all  motor  vehicles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  also  extended 
to  tires,  tubes  and  accessories,  and  component  parts.  Agricultural  tractors  to 
be  used  solely  for  agricultural  purposes  may  be  admitted  free;  otherwise  the 
duty  is  33 J  per  cent. 

Goods  which  have  been  (1)  consigned  from  and  (2)  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  British  Empire  are  chargeable  with  duty  at  two-thirds  the  full  rate. 

There  is  also  a  heavy  tax  on  gasolene.  A  customs  duty  at  the  rate  of  4d. 
(S  cents  per  gallon)  has  been  levied  since  April,  1928.  The  incidence  of  this  tax 
falls  directly  upon  the  consumer,  who  pays  it  as  an  addition  to  every  gallon  he 
buys. 

PRESENT  TENDENCY  OF  DESIGN  AND  PRICE 

No  influence  on  the  trend  of  design  has  been  greater  than  the  tax  based 
on  horse-power,  which  was  imposed  with  a  view  to  excluding  from  this  market 
foreign  cars  of  high  horse-power.  When  the  tax  was  imposed  the  type  of  motor 
imported  was  of  large  diameter  cylinder  with  low  compression.  English  design 
tended  more  towards  high-speed,  high-compression  motors  of  small-bore 
cylinders.  The  advantage  of  a  tax  rated  on  horse-power  based  on  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  is  obvious.  At  the  same  time  it  has  afforded  a  huge  revenue  to 
the  State  for  the  upkeep  of  highways.  The  imposition  of  this  high  tax  meant 
that  the  majority  of  the  public  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  car,  and  it  made  for 
the  popularity  of  the  motor  cycle.  There  was  only  one  way  to  overcome  the 
heavy  taxation,  and  that  was  to  produce  a  motor  of  low-rated  horse-power. 
This  required  combination  of  four  principles  in  the  engine:  small  bore,  high 
compression,  high  speed  (number  of  revolutions  per  minute),  and  few  cylinders. 

THE  ENGINE 

The  four-cylinder  car  has  for  many  years  held  the  premier  place  in  the 
English  industry,  and  it  is  only  in  the  past  two  or  three  years  that  the  engine  of 
more  cylinders  has  gained  any  popularity.  Of  a  total  of  the  116  different  models 
presented  by  manufacturers  in  1928,  56  were  of  four-cylinder.  Sixes  are  coming 
ahead  fast,  and  are  shown  in  50  models.  During  the  past  year  considerable 
interest  has  been  shown  in  eight-cylinder  engines  of  the  "  straight  eight "  type, 
and  seven  models  are  being  shown.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
the  twelve  or  twin-six  engines  used,  although  the  number  is  very  small.  There 
were  only  two  shown  in  1928  in  chassis  costing  £1,000  and  £2,000. 

Practically  50  per  cent  of  all  the  models  shown  are  confined  to  five  horse- 
powers, percentages  being  as  follows:  10  h.p.,  6-8  per  cent;  12  h.p.,  14;  14  h.p., 
8  6;  16  h.p.,  11  2;  20  h.p.,  8-6  per  cent. 
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BODY  DESIGN 

The  body  design  of  English  cars  is  tending  more  and  more  to  the  stream- 
line type.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  sacrifice  line  and  finish 
for  lightness  in  view  of  the  low  horse-power.  Cars  are  seen  with  wheelbase 
varying  from  75  inches  to  163  inches,  and  in  weight  from  952  pounds  to  4,872 
pounds.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  materials,  and  many  manufacturers 
are  employing  aluminium  alloy  castings.  This  metal  has  been  successfully  used 
for  piston's,  frames,  body  and  many  less  important  parts  of  the  car.  The  closed 
cars,  or  as  they  are  termed  here  saloon  cars,  are  rapidly  superseding  the  open 
models  in  popularity.  Comparison  of  the  number  of  open  and  closed  models  in 
use  shows  that  of  new  cars  registered  during  the  quarter  ending  May  31.,  1927, 
58  per  cent  were  open  models  and  42  per  cent  closed  model's;  and  for  that 
ending  May  31,  1928,  324  per  cent  were  open  and  674  per  cent  closed  models. 

A  more  or  less  recent  departure  has  been  seen  in  the  11  fabric  saloons," 
which  are  becoming  quite  popular.  This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  closed  model 
which  instead  of  being  built  of  metal  is  a  framework  covered  with  a  grained 
fabric  similar  to  "  Duratex "  and  other  imitation  leather  fabrics.  With  this 
material  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  more  luxurious  car  without  additional 
weight. 

PRICES 

Prices  of  English  cars  vary  from  £92  to  £1,950.  The  average  price  of  the 
139  models  offered  by  English  manufacturers  in  1928  was  £540-9.  Average  price 
of  cars  costing  up  to*£260  was  £184:6;  between  £260  and  £500,  £377-9;  between 
£500  and  £1,000,  £775-5;  and  between  £1,000  and  £2,000,  £1,533-3. 

Taking  the  year  1914  as  base,  the  prices  of  cars  have  decreased  nearly  20 
per  cent  while  cost  of  materials  has  increased  about  33  per  cent. 

Comparative  Price  of  Cars,  Nominal  and  Actual,  1914-1928,  and  Wholesale 

Prices  of  Materials 


Index 

Index  of  Prices 

Actual 

of  Wholesale 

Nominal 

(Gold) 

Price  of  Materii 

1914  

  100 

100 

100 

1922  

  135.5 

74.8 

155 

1923  

  116.5 

67.1 

161 

1924  

  99.1 

56.6 

166 

1925  

  98.2 

56.1 

155 

1926  

  92.2 

53.6 

144 

1927  

  88.4 

53.0 

135 

1928  (1st  six  months) 

  82 . 1 

49.9 

135 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  actual  production  costs  are  greatly  decreased. 
Earnings  of  the  industry  during  the  same  period  have  increased  from  the  base 
of  100  to  197-1  for  1927  and  183-5  for  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 

SELLING  METHODS 

Sales  method's  in  this  country  are  very  similar  to  those  in  Canada.  Buying 
on  the  instalment  plan  or,  as  it  is  termed  here,  hire  purchase,  is  general.  Many 
of  the  sales  agencies  do  not  offer  any  service;  the  purchaser  must  either  go  to 
a  garage  or  as  an  alternative  to  the  actual  manufacturers.  This  latter  procedure 
is  common,  and  a  number  of  the  factories  will  keep  a  car  in  repair  for  a  certain 
period  at  actual  cost;  others  extend  this  period  to  the  life  of  the  car.  A  few  of 
the  most  expensive  cars  carry  with  them  for  life  privilege  of  periodic  inspection 
by  factory  specialists  at  the  convenience  of  the  owner.    Considerable  con- 
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troversy  between  dealers  has  arisen  regarding  the  desirability  of  granting  service 
with  new  cars.  It  is  affirmed  that  hidden  in  the  services  granted  by  many  of 
the  dealers  lies  a  certain  price  advantage  which  is  paramount  to  cutting.  Many 
buyers  of  cars  are  prone  to  abuse  this  privilege.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  buyers;  if  the  car  is  guaranteed  for  a  certain 
period,  service  should  be  included.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  accomplish  this 
without  the  evils  which  seem  of  necessity  to  attend  this  practice. 


USED  CAR  PROBLEM 

Although  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  used  cars  has  not  reached  the  same 
proportions  as  it  has  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  is  becoming  irksome. 
Whether  to  accept  a  used  car  as  part  payment  or  not  on  a  new  car  is  the  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  Among  dealers  the  second-hand  car  is  treated 
in  one  of  three  ways:  they  either  refuse  to  accept  the  used  car  on  any 
condition,  leaving  its  disposal  to  the  owner,  or  will  accept  the  car  and  sell 
it  purely  on  a  commission  basis,  or  (finally)  accept  it  as  a  turn-in  and  take 
the  risk  of  disposal  themselves.  The  last-mentioned  is  the  subject  of  strong 
criticism,  as  it  leads  to  price-cutting.  With  the  increasing  nuniber  of  used  cars 
on  the  market,  w  used  car  marts  "  are  springing  up.  These  may  take  the  form 
of  regular  sales  rooms  or,  what  is  gaining  in  popularity,  auction  rooms  where 
the  cars  are  disposed  of  at  regular  sales,  usually  with  a  commission  of  10  per 
cent  to  the  auctioneers.    Sales  are  generally  executed  on  the  hire  purchase  plan. 

The  reconditioning  of  the  used  car  has  not  received  much  attention  outside 
of  some  of  the  factories  where  it  has  long  been  a  practice.  It  is,  however,  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  higher  grade  models. 

Figures  of  used  cars  on  hand  and  sold  during  any  period  are  not  available. 


Commercial  Vehicles 

In  1926  the  number  of  commercial  vehicles  (internal  combustion)  was 
260,000—1  to  169  of  the  population— and  in  1927,  283,000—1  to  155  of  the 
population — against  one  commercial  vehicle  to  84-4  in  Canada  and  38-2  in 
the  United  States. 

Imports  of  commercial  vehicles  have  decreased  rapidly  from  the  greatest 
number  imported  of  633  in  the  year  1926  to  98  in  1927  and  21  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1928.  As  against  this  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
exports:  1,068  in  1920  ;  2,884  in  1924;  9,735  in  1925;  15,324  in  1926;  17,846 
in  1927;  and  6,423  in  the  first  six  months  of  1928. 

In  1927  more  than  80  countries  were  customers  of  the  English  factories 
and  of  these  India,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Australia,  Nigeria,  Brazil,  and  Poland 
were,  in  the  order  named,  the  principal  buyers. 

In  the  half  to  2-ton  classes  internal  combustion  trucks  only  two  gains  were 
registered  in  1926: — 

to  1926  1927 

i-ton  to  1  ton   128,870  143,078 

1  ton  to  2  ton   48,118  59,694 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  use  of  electrically  propelled  vehicles. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  taxation.  For  internal  combustion 
and  steam-propelled  conveyances  the  tax  is  £10  ($48.66)  for  those  not  exceed- 
ing 12  cwt.,  £5  ($24.33)  being  added  for  each  additional  |  ton  up  to  3  tons.  The 
tax  on  a  4-ton  truck  is  £38.8  ($186.87) ;  5-ton  £43.4  ($210.23) ;  and  over  5  tons, 
£48  ($233.60).  The  highest  tax  on  electric  vehicles  is  £24  ($116.80);  if  they 
have  not  pneumatic  tires,  £30  ($146) . 

With  the  hundreds  of  small  towns  and  villages  within  a  small  compass 
there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  ship  by  road.    Many  companies  are  running 
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a  fleet  of  "  road  liners  "  and  "  tramp  "  trucks  are  not  uncommon.  This  is 
making  itself  felt  on  traffic  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  wider  roads  is 
pressing. 

The  motor  is  rapidly  driving  the  horse  off  the  road  and  is  also  offering  keen 
competition  to  •the  railroads.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
diminishing,  but  freight  is  also  feeling  the  effect.  The  flexibility  of  road  haul- 
age and  the  advantage  of  door-to-door  delivery  has  made  this  system  of 
transport  almost  a  prime  necessity  to  present  day  industry.  In  many  districts 
the  railways  have  instituted  their  own  service  of  motor  deliveries. 

Hackneys,  Buses  and  Charabancs 

The  increase  in  the  use  of  hackneys  has  been  considerable  since  1911  when 
there  were  in  service  31,899.  This  figure  has  risen  until  in  1926  there  were 
100,835.  The  above  does  not  differentiate  between  the  taxi  and  charabancs 
and  buses,  and  'comparisons  on  the  basis  of  seating  capacity  are  unavailable 
before  1926.    The  table  below  very  clearly  points  out  the  direction  of  growth: — 


Seating  Capacity  No.  owned  as  No.  owned  as 

for  at  Sept.,  1926  at  Sept.,  1927  +  or  - 

Up  to    8      persons                                   60,714             53,068  -7,646 

8-14       "                                        14,926             13,971  -  955 

14-20       "                                          5,314               6,177  +  863 

20-26       "                                          4,017               5,020  +1,003 

26-32       "                                          8,118               9,232  +1,114 

32-40       "                                          1,826               1,889  +  63 

40-48       "                                          2,326               2,210  -  116 

48-56       "                                          3,556               4,112  +  556 

56-64       "                                              38                  64  +  26 

Over  64           "                                            ...                    9  +  9 


100,835  95,752  -5,083 

The  drop  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  vehicles  which  were  used 
essentially  as  private  cars  were  registered  as  hackneys  in  order  to  obtain  prefer- 
ential treatment  as  to  taxation.  Administration  has  tightened  up  in  this  respect, 
and  as  a  result  many  of  these  vehicles  are  now  registered  as  private  cars. 

The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  carrying  from  20  to  32 
passengers  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Urban  passenger  traffic  is  now 
being  carried  by  bus  rather  than  by  the  electric  trams.  Here  flexibility  and 
speed  are  great  factors;  a  fleet  of  buses  required  to  transport  over  a  given 
period  a  certain  number  of  persons  would  be  much  smaller  than  the  number 
of  trams  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

At  the  same  time  many  of  these  companies  are  extending  their  services 
and  are  running  inter-urban  lines.  Here  again  for  relatively  short  distances 
buses  are  more  flexible.  Traffic  control  and  direction  of  such  lines  does  not 
present  the  need  for  rigid  attention  to  time  as  do  the  railoads.  It  is  possible 
now  to  travel  almost  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  by  road.  Sleeping 
accommodation  is  offered  by  some  companies.  The  railroads  too,  seeing  the 
value  of  this  type  of  conveyance,  are  extending  and  supplementing  their  services 
by  the  addition  of  bus  lines. 

Summer  traffic  is  very  heavy  and  regular  excursion  trips  are  scheduled. 
Often  11  mystery  trips  "  are  advertised,  route  and  destination  being  unknown, 
and  these  are  quite  popular. 

Motor  Cycles 

In  1927,  690,675  motor  cycles  were  registered.  Owing  to  the  Low  taxation, 
low  gasoline  consumption  and  initial  cost,,  they  are  a  close  second  to  motor  cars 
in  number. 
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SHORTAGE  OF  BACON  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  18,  1929. — Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  lately 
by  the  press  of  this  district  to  the  prevailing  high  price  of  bacon,  and  the 
Liverpool  Retail  Grocers'  Association  in  an  advertisement  has  recently  advised 
the  public  to  eat  less  of  this  product. 

A  rapid  and  substantial  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  all  varie- 
ties of  bacon  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Current  quotations  of  Wiltshire  cuts 
show  an  increase  of  from  43s.  to  53s.  per  cwt.  on  spot  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  as  the  following  comparison  indicates: — 

1928  1929 


Irish   97s.  143s. 

Danish   87s.  130s. 

Swedish   74s.  126s. 

Dutch   72s.  125s. 

Canadian   78s.  126s. 


The  recent  severe  spell  of  winter,  during  which  a  considerable  number  of 
hogs  in  Continental  producing  countries  perished,  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prevailing  high  prices.  Another  important  factor  has  been  the  very  low  prices 
that  were  realized  for  bacon  during  1928  and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  feeding. 
This  caused  a  number  of  sows  to  be  killed  off  and  breeding  considerably  reduced, 
particularly  in  most  of  the  Northern  European  countries  that  have  lately  been 
exporting  to  the  English  market,  such  as  Lithuania,  Poland,  Latvia,  and  Russia. 
Producers  in  these  countries  have  been  shipping  bacon  to  the  English  market  in 
relatively  large  quantities  during  recent  years,  in  addition  to  the  usual  supplies 
that  have  been  coming  from  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Sweden.  Owing  to  the 
poor  prices  obtained  in  1928,  however,  these  newer  sources  of  supply  are  reported 
to  have  become  discouraged  and  to  have  reduced  their  output,  thus  leaving  the 
market  more  dependent  on  Denmark  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Holland  and 
Sweden.  Again,  Canadian  and  American  shipments  to  Great  Britan  have  been 
on  a  restricted  scale  for  some  time  past  as  a  result  of  the  low  prices  obtainable 
on  this  market,  and  the  bringing  into  effect  of  the  new  preservative  regulations 
has  tended  to  keep  stocks  carried  from  these  countries  light — and  certainly  by 
no  means  adequate  to  meet  a  demand  like  the  present.  The  production  of 
domestic  English  and  Irish  bacon  is  extremely  short  and  is  likely  to  be  for  some- 
time to  come.  Arrivals  from  the  regular  Continental  sources  such  as  Denmark 
and  Holland  are  expected  to  show  some  increase  within  the  next  week  or  so  but 
these  are  not  likely  to  be  adequate  to  demand. 

It  is  generally  considered  that,  following  the  rapid  increases  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  market  is  now  showing  somewhere 
near  top  values  for  the  time  being,  as  the  advanced  prices  which  are  now  being 
charged  to  the  consumer  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  demand  to  a  certain 
extent.  However,  even  allowing  for  some  temporary  reaction  when  the  present 
acute  shortage  is  relieved,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  generally  good  market  for 
bacon  may  be  looked  for  during  the  summer  months,  with  relatively  high  prices, 
even  allowing  for  temporary  setbacks. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  restricted  imports  of  Canadian  bacon  to  Liver- 
pool, the  following  figures  showing  the  arrivals  at  this  port  for  the  last  four 
years  ending  March  31  are  submitted  as  follows: — 

Boxes  Bales 


April  1,  1925,  to  March  31,  1926   69,575  39,377 

April  1,  1926,  to  March  31,  1927    39,905  40,201 

April  1,  1927,  to  March  31,  1928    24,917  31,215 

April  1,  1928,  to  March  31,  1929    13,767  14,462 
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During  the  first  three  months  of  1920  imports  of  bacon  from  Canada  to 
Liverpool  amounted  to  only  2,682  boxes  and  2.281  bales. 

As  according  to  information  available  on  this  side  there  seems  litle  likeli- 
hood of  much  increase  in  American  exports  of  bacon  to  this  country,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  Canadian  packers  to  again  step  into  the 
British  market  at  satisfactory  prices,  unless  the  Canadian  demand  renders 
export  trade  for  the  time  being  unattractive. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 
Effect  of  New  Steamship  Service 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  April  26.  1929. — On  the  whole,  the  economic  sta^e  of  Jamaica 
to-day  is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  A  steadily  increasing  import  trade  reflects  a  betterment  in  living 
standards  due  to  greater  production  and  also  to  the  gradual  spread  of  education 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  while  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  latter  direction,  progress  already  made  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  improved  conditions  is  the  absence  of  a  hurricane 
since  1917;  another  is  a  fair  quantity  of  rain  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
(although  droughts  have  occurred  in  some  districts) ;  and  a  third  is  the  stimulus 
given  to  agriculture  by  the  formation  and  growth  of  a  co-operative  society  which 
now  has  a  membership  of  some  thousands  of  planters,  large  and  small.  This 
co-operative  agricultural  movement  will  perhaps  prove  to  have  been  the  most 
notable  social  achievement  in  Jamaica  during  the  past  half-century.  Its  original 
objective  was  to  enable  the  Jamaican  grower  to  avail  himself  of  the  British 
market  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen,  and  to  that  end  the  support  of 
the  Colonial  Office  in  London  and  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  was  sought 
and  obtained.  The  Governor  of  Jamaica  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this 
scheme,  which  came  to  practical  fruition  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Jamaican  Legislature  guaranteed  a  loan  to  be  raised  for  the  purchase  of  four 
banana-carrying  steamers  to  ply  between  England  and  Jamaica.  Shortly  after, 
delegates  of  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers'  Association  Limited — as  the  co- 
operative society  is  called — went  to  England  to  buy  the  ships  and  to  conclude 
arrangements  for  distributing  the  fruit.  Four  vessels  were  purchased  from  the 
Nelson  Line,  and  the  first  of  these,  renamed  the  Jamaica  Producer,  arrived  in 
the  island  a  fortnight  ago.  A  few  days  after  she  cleared  for  London  with  a  large 
cargo  of  bananas  and  other  tropical  produce.  This  service  will  be  at  intervals 
of  ten  days. 

On  April  22  the  Lady  Somers,  one  of  the  new  steamships  provided  in  terms 
of  the  1925  Trade  Agreement  for  the  service  between  Canada  and  the  Western 
Group  of  Colonies,  arrived  at  Kingston,  bringing  Dr.  J.  W.  Ross,  Chairman  of 
Executive,  and  Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Col.  J.  Carleton  Brown,  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and 
a  number  of  other  prominent  Canadian  business  men.  At  a  luncheon  held  in 
their  honour,  this  official  delegation  addressed  over  200  members  of  the  Jamaica 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Their  visit,  and  the  coming  of  the  Lady  Somers — which 
wafc  inspected  by  large  numbers  of  the  Jamaican  official  and  business  com- 
munity, who  were  entertained  aboard — have  made  an  excellent  impression  in 
the  island.  The  Lady  Somers  is  the  finest  ship  of  her  type  that  has  yet  touched 
at  Jamaica,  and  the  magnificence  of  her  interior  fittings  has  evoked  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  seen  her.  The  Trade  Agreement  of  1925  provided  for  ships 
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of  from  5,000  to  6,000  gross  tons;  but  the  Lady  Somers  and  the  Lady  Rodney 
each  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  7,650.  Even  those  who  were  not  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  treaty  before  its  ratification  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
Canada's  liberal  fulfilment  of  her  steamship  obligations  under  its  terms.  The 
Lady  Somers  sailed  for  Montreal  via  Nassau  and  Bermuda  on  the  26th  instant, 
carrying  over  50,000  stems  of  bananas  besides  general  cargo.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  bananas  have  been  shipped  from  Jamaica  direct  to  a  Canadian  port  in 
any  considerable  quantity;  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers'  Association, 
Limited,  hope  to  send  forward  regular  and  substantial  cargoes  by  the  Cana- 
dian National  fleet.  These  developments  have  notably  increased  the  desire  to 
trade  with  Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  and  improved  sendee  will 
result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  Canadian  visitors  to  the  island. 
The  new  Constant  Spring  Hotel,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  the  presence  of  the  Canadian  official  visitors  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  as  the  Lady  Somers  arrived,  will  probably  be  ready 
for  occupation  by  the  end  of  next  year. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Statistics  supplied  by  the  Collector  General  of  Jamaica  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication indicate  that  the  year  1928  was  even  better  than  1927.  Figures  for  the 
whole  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  a  comparison  of  the  import  trade  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30  last  with  that  of  a  similar  period  of  1927  yields 
some  interesting  results,  which  are  given  hereunder: — 

January  to  September 


1927 

1928 

£3,791,303 

£4,468,070 

Imports  of — 

36,645 

47,674 

£ 

125,123 

156,401 

 No. 

705 

862 

f 

120,406 

147,510 

 £ 

70,999 

93,830 

 £ 

27,979 

31,969 

 Lbs. 

363,635 

421,459 

£ 

27,592 

37,860 

51,196 

59,443 

231,342 

285,561 

£ 

375,225 

395,419 

 lbs. 

2,965,248 

3,431,493 

£ 

89,199 

96,207 

 gals. 

2,102,011 

2,631,558 

£ 

146,734 

159,638 

 lbs. 

4,659,130 

4,823,166 

£ 

79,906 

84,405 

 ft. 

7,711,779 

ll,848;i68 

t£ 

72,297 

112,556 

647,710 

807,838 

£ 

38,861 

42,022 

Coal  

50,145 

82,466 

£ 

94,772 

128,952 

 £ 

177,679 

268,203 

The  increased  importations  in  1928,  as  compared  with  1927,  of  boots  and 
shoes,  motor  cars,  and  gasolene  indicate  a  freer  circulation  of  money — especially 
in  the  case  of  footwear — which  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  Jamaican  people.  In  lean  years  the  falling  off  in  imports 
of  this  item  is  very  marked.  The  increases  in  cement,  hardware,  and  lumber 
reflect  greater  building  activity;  increased  imports  of  coal  signifies  better  ship- 
ping. It  is  certain  that  when  the  statistics  for  the  entire  year  1928  are  ready, 
they  will  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  results  of  1927,  and  that 
Canada's  share  of  the  trade  will  be  found  to  have  benefited  in  proportion. 
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EXPORTS 

Curiously  enough.,  scrutiny  of  the  returns  of  the  island's  export  trade  for  the 
entire  year  under  review  reveals  a  falling  off,  as  regards  quantity,  in  nearly 
every  item;  but  this  has  probably  been  partly  offset  by  better  values.  How- 
ever, no  statistics  of  value  are  yet  available.  Jamaica's  export  trade  in  1927 
was  unquestionably  abnormal  in  certain  items,  especially  bananas,  of  which 
shipments  reached  the  record  total  of  21,074,612  count  stems,  the  largest  export 
of  this  fruit  ever  made  by  any  one  country.  In  1928  there  was  a  decline  of 
nearly  3,000,000  stems  in  this  item,  but  competent  authorities  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  17,250,000  stems  exported  in  that  period  can  be  taken  as  about 
representing  Jamaica's  normal  output.  The  declines  in  the  case  of  coconuts, 
coffee,  and  other  "  minor  products  "  were  less  marked.  Sugar,  however,  fell 
from  50,002  tons  in  1927  to  44,392  tons  in  1928;  this  industry  continues  to  suffer 
in  Jamaica,  as  everywhere  else,  from  the  prevailing  depression  in  the  world's 
markets.  Rum  increased  from  722,245  gallons  in  1927  to  814,739  gallons  in 
1928.  When  sugar  prices  are  low,  the  tendency  is  to  make  more  rum,  but  the 
increase  brought  no  great  advantage  to  the  planters  owing  to  the  enormous 
stocks  held  in  England;  to  Canada's  restricted  demand  for  this  spirit;  and  to 
the  absence  of  the  European  Continental  market,  which  last-named  condition 
has  existed  since  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  quite  considerable 
increases  in  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruit,  which  are  given  below: — 

1927  1928 

Oranges  boxes       63,719  66,459 

Grapefruit  pkgs.       79,941  102,108 

About  eighteen  months  ago  the  Jamaica  Government  enacted  stringent 
legislation  to  ensure  that  only  the  best  quality  of  tropical  produce  should  be 
exported.  Particular  attention  is  now  given  to  the  grading  and  packing  of 
citrus  fruit;  Government  inspectors  are  active  throughout  the  country  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  condemn  lots  not  up  to  standard.  Public  opinion  supports  these 
measures,  and  the  net  result  has  been  a  substantial  and  much-needed  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  citrus  shipments.  Canada  takes  considerable  quantities 
of  grapefruit  from  Jamaica,  and  growers  anticipate  that  this  trade  will  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  new  steamship  service. 

GENERAL 

The  business  community  of  Jamaica  is  looking  forward  to  an  increase  in 
the  colony's  dealings  with  Canada.  In  particular,  importers  of  foodstuffs  are 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  bringing  down  fresh  and  mild-cured  fish,  creamery 
butter  and  cheese.,  fruits  and  other  perishable  articles  which  the  refrigerated 
accommodation  on  the  steamers  is  adapted  to  carry.  Growers  of  bananas, 
oranges  and  grapefruit,  and  also  of  many  other  items  of  relatively  minor  import- 
ance, are  hoping  to  find  in  Canada  an  outlet  for  their  products.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  steamship  service  has  created  an  atmosphere  of  great  friendli- 
ness to  Canada.  Official  expression  was  given  to  this  feeling  in  the  Jamaica 
Legislative  Council  on  the  25th  instant,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  passed: — 

That  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  desires  to  convey  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Willingdon,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  its  congratulations  on  the  inauguration, 
in  compliance  with  the  Trade  Treaty  of  1925,  of  the  improved  steamship  oommunication 
between  the  Dominion  and  Jamaica,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  this  iimportrant  transport 
service  will  prove  of  increasing  value  and  advantage  to  the  mutual  tradei  of  these  portions 
of  the  Empire. 

This  resolution  was  cabled  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada. 
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TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  FOR  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  22,  1929.— The  trade  returns  of  St.  Vincent  for  1928 
show  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  in  that  year  was  valued  at  £351,935 — 
an  increase  of  £34,098  over  the  previous  year.  Imports  were  valued  at  £192.4:66 
as  against  £172,097  in  1927;  exports  of  domestic  produce  at  £155,881  as  against 
£145,213;  and  re-exports  £588  as  against  £527. 


IMPORTS 


The  United  Kingdom  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  furnishing  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  £62,335  compared  with  £55,812  in  1927.  Canada  fol- 
lowed with  £45,787  as  against  £40,540;  and  the  United  States  held  third  place 
with  £44,127  as  against  £36,663.  Other  parts  of  the  Empire  furnished  goods 
valued  at  £27,316,  while  other  foreign  countries  were  responsible  for  £11,744. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  items  imported  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  as  compared  with  quantities  and  values  imported  in  1927: — 


Quantity 
1927 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1927 

1928 

1928 

lbs. 

136,240 

£  2,926 

143,682 

£  2,899 

Butter  and  butter  substitutes — 

lbs. 

40,972 

2,938 

45,025 

3,320 

lbs. 

11,885 

342 

13,848 

379 

lbs. 

7,723 

438 

8,686 

527 

.  ..lbs. 

20,617 

764 

22,403 

860 

Fish  of  all  kinds — 

Canned  or  preserved  in  jars 

or 

lbs. 

9,882 

362 

16,545 

638 

lbs. 

3,100 

67 

6,100 

105 

.  ..lbs. 

611,681 
31,200 

6,562 
188 

590,882 
33,890 

8,198 

Oats  

lbs. 

212 

lbs. 

2,332,229 

19,536 

2.560,520 

19,759 

lbs. 

42,114 

1,187 

51,683 

1,436 

lbs. 

45,781 

1,266 

51,515 

1,420 

lbs. 

10,020 

653 

11,928 

827 

lbs. 

2,996 
261,007 

107 

3,570 

125 

lbs. 

2,650 

262,776 

2,463 

Tea  

lbs. 

4,287 

485 

4,485 

513 

Wood  and  timber,  unmanufactured- 

Lumber — Pitch   pine,  spruce  and 

.sq.  ft. 

676,255 
561,800 

8.286 
690 

1,094,457 
472,000 

10,103 
582 

1,364 

3,524 

1,888 

5,471 

525 

211 

811 

237 

Cattle  and  other  animal  foods  . . 

lbs. 

82,591 

493 

102,190 

710 

.  .  tons 

806 

3,358 

714 

2,703 

Cordage   

lbs. 

22,461 

884 

28,521 

837 

Twine  

lbs. 

7,780 

641 

8,824 

919 

883 

1,078 

1,627 

1,998 

Painters'  colours  and  materials  .  . 

.  .lbs. 

36,208 

735 

85,973 

1,761 

EXPORTS 

Of  the  total  domestic  exports,  United  Kingdom  took  £68,914;  Canada. 
£16435;  Trinidad,  £26,264;  while  the  United  States  absorbed  £30,625. 

The  principal  commodities  exported  with  their  quantities  and  values  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Quantity       Value     Quantity  Value 
1927  1927  1928  1928 

Arrowroot  lbs.     3,195,478       £53,309     3,870,420  £64,508 

Cocoa  lbs.       135,490  2,267       179,918  2,998 

Sugar  tons  375  6.947  929  14,190 

Molasses  and  svi  up  gals.       171,063         10,459       167,044  9,478 
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exports — Concluded 


Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Raw  cotton—  1927  1927  1928  1928 

Sea  Island  lbs.  446,274  39,204  349,246  28,549 

Marie  Galante  lbs.  53,381          2,669  36,214  1,358 

Seed  cotton — 

Marie  Galante  lbs.  108,999          1,250  35,858  312 

Copra  lbs.  1,198,441  10,083  1,505,093  12,543 

Ground  nuts  lbs.  263,509          3,219  334,098  4,176 

€otton  seed  lbs.  151,903          1,266  110,728  214 

Cassava  starch  lbs.  543,681          4,940  392,610  3,272 


PACKING  MERCHANDISE  FOR  SWITZERLAND 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  22.,  1929. — In  packing  goods  for  export  to  Switzerland, 
the  principal  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  import  duties  are  levied  on 
the  gross  weight  or  on  the  net  weight  with  the  minimum  tax  added  to  it.  The 
kind  of  packing  required  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  merchandise,  but  it  is 
often  possible  to  effect  economies  by  packing  as  lightly  as  possible  consistent 
with  safety.  In  no  case*  however,  should  safety  be  disregarded  in  order  to  effect 
small  savings  in  duty. 

While  the  majority  of  bulk  commodities  shipped  from  Canada  to  Switzer- 
land are  transported  up  the  Rhine  in  river  barges  from  Rotterdam,  the  greater 
part  of  the  package  freight  is  routed  via  Antwerp,  from  whence  it  is  forwarded 
by  rail  to  Basel. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  exporter  should  mark  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  outside  of  each  container  both  its  gross  and  net  weights  in  metric  measure. 
This  facilitates  clearance  through  the  customs  and  is  also  of  assistance  to  the 
carriers. 

When  it  can  be'  avoided,  it  is  inadvisable  to  pack  different  varieties  of  mer- 
chandise which  are  subject  to  different  classifications  in  the  same  box.  If 
examination  is  rendered  difficult  because  of  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  duty 
on  the  whole  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  article  taking  the  highest  classification 

ITALIAN  TRADE  IN  1928 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Coxmissioner 
II 

CANNED  SALMON 

The  past  year  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  shippers  cf 
canned  salmon  to  Italy  owing  to  the  new  marking  regulations,  which  came 
into  force  six  months  after  the  Decree  of  July  7,  1927.  These  necessitated 
embossing  further  the  special  tops  of  cans,  and  considerable  difficulties  have 
been  experienced  in  getting  certain  shipments  through  the  Italian  Customs.  It 
is  thus  not  unnatural  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  for  the  past  year  in  the 
shipments — 48,478  cwts.  against  58,256  cwts.  for  the  previous  year.  Exporters 
of  Canadian  canned  salmon  should  notice  that  Japanese  salmon  is  on  the 
market  as  well  as  American.  No  figures  are  available.  A  fair  amount  of 
Canadian  canned  salmon,  however,  reaches  Italy  through  English  exporters. 
The  total  importations  into  Italy  for  the  year  1928,  in  half-pound  tins,  amounted 
to  1,951  cwt.  as  compared  with  5,407  cwt,  in  1927;  those  in  one-pound  tins  to 
27,264  cwt.  as  compared  with  28,676  cwt. 
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ASBESTOS 

The  consumption  of  raw  asbestos  in  Italy  is  on  the  increase.  In  1927 
imports  totalled  48,081  cwt. ;  in  1928  they  amounted  to  64,186  cwt.  There  is 
always  a  demand  for  No.  1  and  2  crude  and  spinning  fibres.  These  are  much 
more  in  demand  than  the  millboard  fibre  or  the  jointing  fibre.  There  is  little 
market  for  asbestos  sand.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  a  fairly 
large  demand  for  low-grade  Canadian  asbestos  in  connection  with  the  cement 
works  at  Split,  where  asbestos-cement  roofing  sheets  are  made,  known  locally  as 
"  artificial  slates  but  the  demand  in  Italy  is  practically  non-existent.  For 
high-grade  Canadian  asbestos,  however,  there  is  a  market. 

WOODPULP 

A  full  report  on  the  types  of  cellulose  required  in  Itay  was  published  last 
year  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1279  (August  4,  1928),  pp.  180-183. 

Canadian  exports  of  woodpulp  to  Italy  are  for  the  artificial  silk  trade,  but 
of  late  there  has  been  considerable  interest  in  the  importation  of  sulphite  pulp 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  importations  into  Italy  for  the  last  three 
years: — 


1928 

1927 

1926 

Quintals 

Quintals 

Quintals 

596,051 

419,360 

443,435 

114,208 

46,388 

97,275 

Finland  

148,073 

67,898 

97,663 

.  ..  157,778 

97,676 

144,850 

67,637 

43,785 

33,049 

25,297 

25,300 

26,100 

422,069 

300,645 

415,520 

52,212 

39,116 

29,735 

74,476 

102,597 

77,305 

Total  importations  

1,681,080 

1,147,492 

1,373,665 

As  was  anticipated  in  the  report  above  alluded  to,  Canadian  exports  of 
woodpulp  for  the  artificial  silk  trade  have  fallen  off,  due  to  lower-priced  com- 
petition from  Sweden.  The  total  imports  have  increased;  the  gain  of  Sweden 
was  122,000  cwt. 

The  qualities  of  woodpulp  required  for  the  paper  industry  are  bleached 
sulphite,  easy-bleaching  and  strong  soda  in  the  first  and  second  grades;  the 
material  must  be  air-dried  in  sheets  and  not  in  reels,  and  the  percentage  of 
moisture  must  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  Packing  must  be  in  bales.  Terms  are  10 
per  cent  commission  at  ninety  days.  In  the  south  of  Italy  unriffled  woodpulp 
is  preferred  for  paper  making. 

MJiTTALS 

Italy  uses  about  700,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  a  year,  and  there  is  always  a 
good  demand  if  the  Italian  price  can  be  met.  What  is  particularly  wanted  is 
No.  1  railway  scrap.  It  is  only  on  occasion  that  the  Italian  price  rises  to  a 
point  at  which  Canadian  exporters  would  be  interested.  Italy  as  a  rule  gives 
a  higher  price  than  Germany,  but  Canadian  firms  generally  find  a  ready  market 
in  the  United  States  for  such  scrap  iron  as  they  have  for  sale.  What  in 
demand  is  scrap  iron  and  cast  iron  ready  for  the  furnace  and  not  cast  iron 
piping,  nickel  or  chrome  steel.  The  scrap  irons  in  use  in  Italy  include  the  fid- 
lowing: — 

U)  Rails,  tires,  springs,  stumps  of  heavy  rolled  iron. 

(2)  Iron  and  steel  scraps  derived  from  broken-up  ships.  These  must  have  a  thickness 
of  5  millimetres  or  more,  and  be  in  pieces  ready  for  the  furnace. 

(3)  Heavy  iron  and  steel  scraps  from  works,  bridge,  demolitions,  railway  materials,  etc. 
Thickness  over  5  millimetres,  in  pieces  ready  for  the  furnace. 

(4)  Railway  wagon  axles. 

Quotations  should  always  be  c.i.f.  Genoa. 
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While  Canadian  aluminium,  according  to  Italian  returns  for  1927,  entered 
Italy  in  that  year,  this  business  is  now  being  lost  owing  to  increased  home  pro- 
duction, no  separate  entry  for  Canada  appearing  in  the  returns  for  1928.  There 
are  bauxite  mines  in  Italy  and  in  Jugoslavia,  and  Italy  has  for  a  long  time  been 
in  a  position  to  produce  aluminium  in  large  quantities  for  herself,  and  even  to 
export.  Large  works  have  been  opened  by  the  Montecantini  Company  at 
Marghera,  near  Venice,  to  produce  alumina  from  bauxite,  and  there  is  a  hydro- 
electric plant  at  Mori  (Rovereto)  producing  120,000,000  kilowatts  per  annum 
for  the  conversion  of  alumina  into  aluminium.  The  Ministry  of  National 
Economy  has  been  particularly  interested  lately  in  fostering  this  industry  in  all 
its  stages,  so  it  is  unlikely  that  Canada  will  continue  to  go  on  exporting 
aluminium  to  Italy  in  any  form. 

Italy  is  rich  in  lead  and  zinc,  and  preparations  have  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time  to  produce  these  from  the  ore  on  a  large  scale.  Here  again  it  is 
unlikely,  owing  to  national  production,  that  Canada  will  find  any  market  in 
Italy.  In  copper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  is  entirely  different,  as  the 
natural  production  is  about  4,000  tons,  while  the  consumption  is  60,000  tons. 
Imports  in  1928  were  789,833  metric  cwt.  as  against  633,610  metric  cwt.  in  1927. 

MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  EXPORTED  TO  ITALY 

Manufactured  articles  exported  from  Canada  to  Italy  include  flour,  whisky, 
chewing  gum,  wallpaper,  rubber  shoes  and  boots,  tires,  automobile  accessories, 
gramophone  discs,  gramophone  machines,  rubber  belting,  radio  apparatus,  patent 
leather,  agricultural  machinery,  skates,  high-tension  insulators,  shoe  shanks,  and 
needles. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  State  policy  of  Italy  is  to  encourage  national  industries  and  to  import 
raw  materials  more  and  more.  Many  products  which  were  imported  during 
the  war  period  are  now  practically  impossible  of  entry,  domestic  production 
sufficing.  A  recent  survey  of  the  situation  showed  that  a  number  of  old  firms 
who  used  to  import  now  describe  themselves  as  "  Case  Nazionale  " — that  is, 
houses  whose  interests  are  purely  in  goods  of  domestic  manufacture.  In  certain 
branches,  such  as  paper,  remarkable  strides  have  been  made  since  the  war. 

EXPORTS  OF  ITALIAN  GOODS  TO  CANADA 

The  following  were  the  chief  exports  of  Italian  goods  to  Canada  for  1927 
and  1928:— 


1927 

1928 

968 

963 

1.837 

896 

590 

,  .quintals 

355 

Oranges,  mandarines  and  lemons 

7,566 

11,868 

1,640 

3,408 

Almonds,  nuts  and  filberts,  dried 

2,379 

4,595 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  prepared  . 

696 

726 

4,894 

4,185 

3,419 

4,368 

501 

650 

'622 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures 

of  linen, 

hemp  and 

814 

820 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton  . . 

.  .quintals 

558 

1,423 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures 

of  artificial  silk  and 

33,120 

39,907 

Textiles  and  other  manufactures 

41,229 

46,026 

Manufactures  of  plate,  iron  and 

steel  . .   . . 

.  .quintals 

215 

822 

Clocks   

353 

238 
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Italian  exports  to  Canada — Concluded 


1927 


1928 
1,546 
6,090 


Raw  marble  

Manufactures  o£  marble  and  alabaster 
Stone  for  construction  purposes  .  . 
Talc  


tons  2,575 


quintals  5,648 


Essence  of  orange,  lemon,  citron  and  lime 

Citric  acid   

Tartaric  acid  

Cream  of  tartar  

Hats  

Buttons  of  vegetable  ivory  .  .  ,  

Objects  from  collections  and  of  art  

Orange,  lemon,  citron  and  lime  peel  

Textiles  and  other  manufactures  of  wool  . 


.  .  JV11US.  X  x,t  /  o 

.quintals  157 

.quintals  218 

.quintals  274 

.number  323,194 

.quintals  76 

value  L.  870,891 

.quintals  .... 


.tons  371 
.tons  187 
kilos.  11,473 


9,896 
168 
245 
584 


307,895 


.  .  quixii/ctxs  .... 

.  .quintals  477 


828,070 
4,022 
654 


GENERAL  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 


The  Association  of  the  Italian  Corporations  and  the  General  Fascist  Con- 
federation of  Latin  Industries  has  published  a  series  of  graphs  showing  the 
growth  of  production  in  Italy  in  the  seven  years  of  the  Fascist  regime.  Wheat 
production  in  1922  was  4,399.200  metric  tons  against  6,221,400  in  1928;  iron 
ore,  311,214  metric  tons  against  600,325;  aluminium,  810  metric  tons  against 
2,350;  and  electric  power  (in  kilowatt  hours),  3,927,000,000  against  9,135.- 
805,000.  The  stabilization  of  the  lira  undoubtedly  had  a  restrictive  effect  upon 
trade  and  commerce  during  the  past  year,  but  Italian  commerce  is  row  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  new  state  of  the  currency.  As  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Italy  denned  it  in  his  report  in  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  lira,  the  situation 
is  one  which  calls  for  restriction  of  the  note  circulation  and  for  limitation  of 
bank  credit. 

The  annual  reports  so  far  issued  by  the  banks  are,  on  the  whole,  optimistic. 
Movements  of  tonnage,  into  all  ports  showed  an  increase  over  those  of  1927.  In 
particular,  the  port  of  Genoa,  the  leading  port  of  the  country,  showed  a  great 
increase  of  activity,  handling  some  8-2  million  metric  tons  as  against  7-3  million 
metric  tons  in  1927.  In  agriculture  striking  changes  are  taking  place.  The 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  urge  the  people  to  cultivate  the  land  and 
reclaim  swamp  and  other  areas  that  are  not  under  cultivation,  but  which  arc 
suitable  for  cultivation.  Unemployment  has  decreased,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  average  figures: — 


Employment  was  fair  in  the  machinery  industry.  The  automobile  trade 
returned  to  full-time  production;  but  there  was  slackness  in  the  dockyards. 
The  paint  industry,  owing  to  reorganization,  showed  improvement,  and  improve- 
ment was  also  shown  in  the  rubber,  glass,  paper,  and  cotton  industries.  In  the 
majority  of  industries  the  stabilization  of  the  lira  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
hacl  a  restrictive  tendency,  particularly  in  foreign  orders. 

Amalgamation  and  centralization  is  not  only  the  policy  behind  banking 
operations  in  Italy  to-day,  but  also  that  of  the  industries,  which  have  to  be 
brought  up  to  date  in  order  to  be  abreast  of  modern  needs.  Great  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  development  of  the  hemp  industry. 

For  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  the  stabilization 
of  economic  conditions  in  Italy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  conditions 
should  not  continue  to  be  reflected  in  exports  from  Canada,  but  the  trade  must 
not  be  one-sided.  To  encourage  Italians  to  purchase  goods  from  Canada,  Cana- 
dians must  be  willing  to  purchase  goods  from  Italy.  The  Dominion  enjoys  most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 


Totally  unemployed  . 
Partially  unemployed 


1927 
415,283 
107,964 


1928 
363,551 
27,178 
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SALE  OF  MEDICINAL  PRODUCTS  IN  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  April  26,  1929. — Cuba  is  a  good  market  for  medicines  of  all  kinds. 
The  inhabitants,  in  common  with  most  Latin-Americans,  have  great  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  medicines.  There  is  also  quite  a  good  sale  for  all  kinds  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  toilet  necessaries,  and  the  usual  run  of  druggists' 
sundries. 

In  Havana  there  are  500  drug  stores,  and  over  1,500  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  island.  These  are  mostly  of  a  modern  type  and  seem  to  carry  a  wide 
range  of  stock,  but  very  rarely  is  a  soda  fountain  an  adjunct  to  the  business. 
Recently  many  of  these  stores  have  been  "  tied "  to  one  wealthy  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  who  advertises  that  he  has  3*2  buildings  and  600  employees  in  the 
city  of  Havana.  During  the  present  week,  however,  a  presidential  decree  has 
been  issued'  declaring  that  drug  stores  may  be  owned  and  registered  as  such 
only  by  pharmacists  or  by  stock  companies  having  a  pharmacist  who  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  head  of  each  of  their  establishments. 
A  limitation  in  the  number  of  corporate  druggists'  stores,  or  at  least  the  pro- 
vision that  qualified  principals  or  qualified  assistants  should  be  in  charge  of 
every  drug;  store  in  Cuba,  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the  decree. 

IMPORTS  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

In  general,  the  stocks  of  medicines  carried  in  Cuba  are  good  and  reason- 
ably fresh.  Medical  practice  is  well  advanced,  and  dispensing  is  looked  upon  as 
a  separate  profession. 

The  countries  which  export  medicines  to  Cuba  are  in  the  order  named, 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1928,  1,221,778  kg.  of  "patent  medicines"  were  imported 
valued  at  $1,063,571,  and  1,604,506  kg.  of  "other  pharmaceutical  products" 
valued  at  $1,630,040.    Canada  at  present  has  practically  no  share  of  this  trade. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Of  the  22,289  medicinal  products  that  are  at  present  registered  in  the 
Sanitary  Department,  approximately  3,000  are  domestic.  These  include  Bay- 
rum,  perfumes  of  all  kinds,  soaps  of  all  kinds,  toilet  lotions,  lactogen,  Funschina 
elixir,  Bacilius  Bulgaria,  pepsin  and  rhubarb,  lithium  benzoate,  lithium  carbon- 
ate, Guira  elixir,  tar  codeine  paste,  magnesia,  tabloids  for  internal  disorders, 
castor  oil,  peptone  oil,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  listerine,  infants'  foods,  Unguen- 
tine,  cougjh  and  bronchial  syrups,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  preparations, 
and  iodine." 

nature  of  demand 

There  is  practically  no  pharmaceutical  u  seller  "  in  Canada  which  could 
not  have  a  good  market  in  Cuba.  Expensive  lines,  however,  can  only  hope 
for  a  very  limited  sale.  In  the  line  of  proprietary  medicines,  those  most  in 
demand  are  remedies  for  malaria,  colds  and  stomach  troubles,  and  for  nervous 
debility  and  exhaustion.  In  addition  to  such  patent  medicines  and  other  rem- 
edies, there  is  a  good  demand  for  the  ordinary  run  of  drugs  for  prescriptions 
These  are  usually  supplied  by  foreign  manufacturers  of  international  reputation. 
"  Injection  "  cures  are  gaining  in  popularity,  and  vaccines,  serums,  and  other 
requisites  are  readily  sold.  Personal  appearance  counts  for  much  in  Cuba, 
and  all  manner  of  toilet  requisites  enjoy  a  great  sale. 
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IMPORTATION  OF  NEW  PRODUCTS 

The  import  of  products  dangerous  to  health  is  forbidden.  In  general,  for- 
eign pharmaceutical  medicines  must  be  registered  before  they  can  be  offered 
for  sale  in  Cuba.  A  presidential  decree  issued  to-day  adds  that  no  registration 
can  be  permitted  of 

(1)  Foreign  products  whose  only  application  is  to  adulterate  foodstuffs. 

(2)  Medicinal  products  labelled  or  advertised  with  exaggerated  or  impossible  results. 

(3)  Medicines  based  on  opoterapie  (extracts  from  animal  substances)  products,  whose 
efficacious  results  are  known,  need  not,  but  all  others  must  clearly  specify  tlheiir  preparation, 
time  and  duration  of  action,  and  be  of  no  use  for  an  accepted  scientific  purpose  or  cure, 
based  on  practical  experience. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  MEDICINES 

No  foreign  proprietary  medicines  may  be  sold  in  Cuba  unless  the  requisites 
demanded  by  the  Cuban  Board  of  Health  are  complied  with,  and  they  are  duly 

registered.    Foreigners  must: — 

(1)  Furnidi  the  board  with  three  labels  written  in  the  language  of  the'  country  of  the 
proprietary,  which  must  be  the  identical  labels  used  in  tibe  market  of  origin,  stating  the 
name  of  the  speciality,  name  of  petitioner  and  his  status,  form  in  which  his  speciality  is 
presented  to  the  market;  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturing  pharmacist  or 
authorised  laboratory;  and  to  express  clearly  in  .the  main  or  in  an  additional  label,  the 
name  of  the  constituents  forming  the  therapeutical  content  of  the  proprietary,  and  also  to 
express  on  said  label  the  therapeutical  use.  Those  proprietaries  from  non-Spainish-<speakiiig 
countries  may  come,  if  their  manufacturers  so  desire,  with  an  additionail  explanatory  label 
written  in  the  Sapnish  language  stating  the  constituents,  dosage  and  the  other  suitable,  data. 

(2)  Present  a  certificate,  extended  by  a  competent  authority  of  that  country,  certifying 
that  the  manufacturing  laboratory  is  working  according  to  the  law;  that  the*  proprietary  is 
allowed  free  sale  to  the  public  in  the  country  of  origin;  and  also  that  it  is  not  specially 
manufactured  for  exportation.  This  document  must  be  vised  by  a  Cuban  consul  for  verifi- 
cation. 

(3)  A  sworn  declaration  before  a  notary  public  by  the  manufacturer  or  of  his  legal 
representative  stating  that  the  labels  of  the  proprietary  to  be  registered  in  the  Inspection 
General  de  Farmacia  de  Cuba  are  identical  to  those  used  in  the  market  of  origin.  This 
document  must  be  vised  by  the  Cuban  consul. 

(4)  A  power  of  attorney  in  favour  of  the  person  effecting  registration  in  Cuba,  vised 
by  a  Cuban  consul. 

(5)  All  documents  hereby  referred  to  must  be  accompanied  with  a  Spanish  translation, 
and  the  visa  of  the  Cuban  consul  must  cover  both  the  original  document  and  the  translation. 

(6)  If  there  should  be  among  the  constituents  of  the  proprietary  any  of  the  following  pro- 
ducts or  their  derivatives,  the  quantity  contained  as  well  as  their  names  must  visibly  appear 
in  the  main  or  in  an  additional  label :  aconite,  apomorphine,  cocaine,  chloroform,  cannabis 
indica,  cicutine,  chloralamine,  dionine,  digitaline,  daturini,  eucaine,  stovaine,  sulphuric  etnar, 
strophantine,  strophantus,  strychnine,  scopolamine,  ergotine,  chloral  hydrate,  'hyiscine,  hypnal, 
hyoscyamine,  morphine,  novaeaine,  nareeine,  nitro-glyeqrine,  opium,  peronine,  pilocarpine, 
tropocaine,  thymidine,  veratine,  and  any  product  to  be  mentioned  in  future  by  the  National 
Committee  of  Health  or  by  the  General  Burqau  of  Pharmacy  Inspection. 

LABELLING 

Although  the  foregoing  regulations  are  still  in  force  for  registration  for 
selling  in  Cuba,  it  is  not  necessary  to  advertise  the  whole  chemical  formula  on 
the  package.  Proprietary  goods,  including  infants'  and  invalids'  foods,  must, 
since  January  1st  last,  only  be  offered  for  sale  in  such  identical  original  package 
as  they  are  sold  in  their  country  of  origin.  This  regulation  was  passed  so  as 
to  enable  doctors  and  users  to  be  able  more  easily  to  determine  if  the  product 
be  genuine  or  not — at  one  time  a  very  necessary  precaution;  but  owing  to  the 
language  difficulty  it  is  restrictive  in  its  effect.  Exporters,  however,  get  over 
this  by  supplying  an  accompanying  pamphlet,  or  label,  usually  wrapped  loosely 
around  the  product  giving  complete  instructions,  dosage,  and  propaganda  matter 
in  the  Spanish  language.  Two  labels  cannot  be  pasted  on,  otherwise  they 
will  defeat  the  regulation  calling  for  identical  packing. 
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DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  a  few  strong  wholesale  houses  which  control  a  large  share  of 
the  business.  Retailers  are  having  a  difficult  time;  there  are  too  many  of  them 
in  business  and  the  low  price  of  sugar — the  staple  product  of  the  island—has 
gravely  diminished  the  general  spending  power  of  the  people.  In  addition, 
wholesalers  supply  direct  many  large  consumers  such  as  Government  hospitals 
and  clinics,  as  well  as  certain  large  Spanish  societies,  which  give  medicines  free 
to  their  members. 

REPRESENTATION 

Drug  exporters  to  Cuba  do  their  business  in  three  main  ways:  through 
visiting  salesmen,  through  local  commission  agents,  and  through  distributors. 
All  three  methods  have  much  to  commend  them,  and  a  combination  of  the 
first  with  either  of  the  other  two  usually  gets  good  results.  For  those  firms 
who  do  not  care  to  send  out  a  special  salesman — especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  retailers  might  be  doubtful  credit  risks  just  at  the  present  time — 
it  would  seem  that  distribution  through  a  wholesaler  affords  the  best  channel 
of  introduction  and  distribution.  Initial  shipments  are  nearly  always  sent  on 
consignment,  the  exporter  paying  import  duties  and  all  expenses  of  delivery. 
After  the  sale  of  the  original  consignment,  the  wholesaler  will  usually  buy  direct. 
Where  discounts  for  cash  are  offered,  he  will  usually  take  advantage  of  these 
and  pay  promptly.  When  business  is  done  through  the  smaller  houses,  they  are 
accustomed  to  receiving  credit  of  from  60  to  90  days  from  the  date  of  the 
invoice.  The  large  wholesalers  usually  make  a  weekly  distribution  to  their 
customers  of  pamphlets  containing  descriptions  of  all  new  products  they  are 
handling.  The  exporter,  however,  is  expected  to  take  care  of  advertising  and 
other  propaganda;  to  provide  a  generous  supply  of  advertising  literature,  show 
cards,  and  samples;  and  to  do  everything  necessary  to  bring  the  new  article 
prominently  before  the  public  If  the  article  secures  a  reputation,  on  the 
expiry  of  the  contract  with  the  wholesaler  some  further  and  wider  field  might 
be  covered  by  different  distributing  methods — e.g.,  by  a  commission  agent  who 
would  canvass  doctors  and  druggists  and  the  heads  of  institutions,  taking  direct 
orders;  or  by  keeping  a  local  warehouse  and  selling  ex  stock  or — where  the 
commodity  is  strictly  a  scientific  one — by  sending  samples  and  literature  to 
medical  practitioners. 

TARIFF 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  which  has  a  tariff  preference  in  Cuba 
in  medicinal  products.  This  preference  gives  reductions  of  20  per  cent,  30  per 
cent,  or  40  per  cent  from  the  normal  tariff. 

REQUISITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  a  recent  issue  the  Journal  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce  givess 
eleven  bywords  for  the  conduct  of  British  trade  abroad.  The  importance  of 
teaching  boys  languages  from  an  early  age  and  teaching  them  thoroughly  and 
then,  when  the  boys  become  young  men,  the  importance  of  sending  them  abroad 
for  study  and  commercial  training  are  placed  first.  From  the  knowledge  so 
obtained  several  of  the  other  bywords  should  be  assured:  catalogues,  quota- 
tions, and  letters  should  be  in  the  customer's  language,  and  in  every  instance 
his  weights,  measures,  and  currencies  should  be  used.  Quotations,  says  one  of 
the  tips,  should  be  for  goods  delivered  at  your  customer's  door,  and  this  can 
easily  be  done,  for  shipping  agents  will  invariably  quote  free  delivery,  duty  and 
all  charges  prepaid.  Finally  traders  are  advised  to  make'  use,  through  travellers 
and  correspondents,  of  our  commercial  secretaries,  consuls,  and  chambers  of 
commerce  abroad. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  reports  the  following  changes  in  the 
Consular  List: — 

Monsieur  Chunghow  H.  Pao  has  been  appointed  Chinese  Consul  at  Van- 
couver; Senor  Don  Ernesto  Fergus  Whitelaw,  Consul  of  Chile  at  Toronto;  O.  F. 
Strange,  Vice-Consul  of  Denmark  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario;  and  G.  F.  Barringer. 
formerly  Vice-Consul  at  Quebec,  United  States  Vice-Consul  at  Yarmouth,  N.S. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  6,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  6,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  April 
29,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weekending  Weekending 


Monetary 

April  29, 

May  6, 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

IvZV 

1  Q9Q 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1442 

.1390 

.1399 

.1398 

.U072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0298 

.0298 

*2680 

.2686 

.2685 

Finland  

!u252 

.0253 

.0253 

0392 

.0393 

.0393 

!2382 

.2389 

.2388 

4.861 

4 . 8909 

4.8881 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4051 

.4050 

.1749 

.1758 

.1757 

Italy  

.0526 

.0528 

.0527 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2687 

.2692 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1450 

.1429 

.2680 

.2692 

.2692 

.1930 

.1940 

.1940 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0076 

1.0073 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4242 

.4240 

.5462 

.1203 

.1201 

Chile  

.1217 

.  1219 

.1218 

.9733 

.9774 

.9796 

.4985 

.4829 

.4827 

4.8666 

4.0306 

4.0293 

.1930 

.1949 

.1949 

1.Q342 

.9748 

.9796 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9998 

.9993 

.4020 

.4035 

.4034 

 Tael 

.6127 

.6107 

.3650 

.3677 

.3676 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4534 

.4507 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4572 

.4570 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5680 

.5666 

4.86S 

4.8871 

4.8881 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

 $ 

1.0000 

1.011—1.02* 

l.Oli— 1.0 

 $ 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.01-5 — 1.021%2 

l.Oli— 1.0 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
suppiled  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

471.  Provisions. — Chinese  firm  in  Mukden  desire  direct  connections  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  and  canned  fish.  Prices  ci.f.  and,  where  possible,  small 
samples  should  be  forwarded  direct. 

472.  Confectionery. — Chinese  firm  specializing  in  confectionery  seek  connections  for 
fruit  drops  and  all  varieties  hard  candy,  chocolate  bars,  and  toffee.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  price 
list  to  be  forwarded  direct.    Terms,  established  Letter  of  credit. 

473.  Salted  Whale  Meat. — An  Antwerp  firm  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of 
salted  whale  meat.   Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

474.  "  Blood  "  Red  Cheese. — A  Leicester  firm  of  provision  importers  desire  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions from  Canada  for  cheeses  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

475.  A  firm  in  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  wish  to  get  An  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
canned  salmon,  fish,  rolled  oats,  oats,  cheese,  and  oilcake  meal. 

476.  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  wish  direct  c.i.f.  offers  from  Canadian  shippers 
of  feed  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

477.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Dresden,  Geumany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  exporters 
of  newsprint  and  writing  paper. 

478.  Cardboard  and  Tissue  Paper  for  Insulation. — A  Milan  firm  are  desirous  of  import- 
ing, acting  on  their  own  and  also  as  representatives. 

479.  Tennis  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Guadeloupe,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  tennis  shoes. 

480.  Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. — A  Coventry  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of 
Canadian  rubber  soles  and  heels  with  a  view  to  representation. 

481.  Fibre  Stiffeners  and  Counters. — A  Coventry  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  from 
Canadian  firms  on  fibre  stifferaejrs  and  counters  with  a  view  to  representation. 

482.  Bark-tanned  Cow  Bellies,  Shanks  and  Flanks. — A  Leicester  firm  desire  c.i.f. 
quotations  from  a  Canadian  firm  on  bark-tanned  cow  bellies,  shanks  and  flanks  for  the 
i;t  iff  en  er  trade. 
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483.  Outboard  Motors. — British  import  'house  in  Shanghai  is  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion of  outboard  motors.    C.i.f.  prices  and  literature  should,  be  forwarded  direct. 

484.  Chemicals. — A  Bradford  firm  of  chemical  merchants  are  interested  in  getting  into 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  various  chemicals  suitable  for  the  textile  industry. 

485.  Antimony. — Importer  in  Rotterdam  ris  desirous  of  receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
antimony  ore. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  21;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  28; 
Montroyal,  June  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth.— Bolingbroke,  May  23;  Bothwell,  June  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Nessian,  May  25;  Nevisian,  June  1 — both  White  Star  Line;  Kastalia,  May  18;  Salacia, 
June  8— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  May  18. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  June  5. 
To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  16. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnesk,  Thomson  Line,  May  17. 

To  Glasgow. — MeJita,  May  17;  Minnedosa,  June  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
May  17;  Carinaldo,  May  24;  Athenia,  May  31;  Carmia,  June  7 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Incemore,  May  25;  a  steamer,  June  8 — both  Furness  Line 
To  Liverpool. — Melita,  May  17;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  24;  Duchess  of  York, 
May  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  May  18;  Regina,  June 
1;  Lauren  tic,  June  8 — all  White  Star  Lino;  Antonia,  May  24;  Andania,  June  7 — botih 
Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverhill,  May  24;  Beaverburn,  May  31;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  May  17;  Canadian  Planter,  May  27; 
Canadian  Inventor,  June  6 — all  Canadian  National;  Aurania,  May  17;  Ausonia,  May  24; 
Ascania,  May  31 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  May  16;  Incemore,  May 
25;  a  steamer,  June  8 — 'both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  16;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  23; 
Manchester  Division,  May  30;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  May  17;  Caimmona,  May  24;  Cairnvalona, 
May  31 ;  a  steamer,  June  7 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  May  15;  Metagama,  May  23;  Montcalm,  May  29; 
Montciare,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  May  16. 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  May  23;  Beaverhill,  May  24;  Montclare,  June  6;  Beaver- 
brae,  June  7-- -all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Spinner,  May  17;  Canadian  Planter,  May  27; 
Canadian  Inventor,  June  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  June  3. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  5 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  May  15;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Montcalm,  May  29;  Beaver- 
burn, May  31;  Montrose,  June  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Elmshorn,  May  17;  Kings 
County,  May  24;  Emden,  May  31;  Grey  County,  June  7— <d'l  County  Line;  Koeln,  North 
German  Lloyd,  June  1. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports— Va'lperga,  May  17;  Valemare,  May  22;  Val- 
reale,  June  7 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — TopdaJsf  jord,  Norwegian-America  Line,  May  18. 

To  Rotterdam— York  County,  May  23;  Kent  County,  June  8— both  County  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban,  Sierra  Leone  and  Lourenco 
Marques. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster,  May  21. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  Canadian 
National,  May  20;  a  steamer  Canadian-South  American,  May  27. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  .Martinique.  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  May  18;  Canadian  Runner,. 
June  1 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  May  25;  Lady  Somers,  June  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Hunter,  May 
18;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  1 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Agnete  Maersk,  May  24;  Spica,  June  7 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Australlan  Ports. — Chalbury,  New  Zealand  SS.,  May  15;  Canadian  Victor,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  17;  a  steamer,  Farquhar 
SS.,  May  25;  Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  May  15. 

To  Cornep.brook,  Nfld. — Nayarit,  May  20;  New  Northland,  May  15,  May  29— both 
Clarke  Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — A  steamer,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  25. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  23;  Lady  Hawkins, 
June  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  25;  Newfoundland,  June  11 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  May  25;   Rousillon,  June  8 — both  French  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Nova  Scotia,  May  25;  Nerissa,  May  28;  Fort  St.  George,  June 
4;  Nerissa,  June  11;  Newfoundland  June  11 — all  Furness,  Withy;  Nerissa,  Furness-Red 
Cross  Line,  May  14,  May  28;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS..  May  17,  May  31. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  Ma}'  17,  May  31:  Sambro,  May  18;  Fernfield, 
May  25 — all  Farquhar  SS.;  Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  May  15. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian  Hunter,  May 
22;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.—  Canadian  Otter,  May  23;  Canadian  Runner, 
June  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  May  17;  Lady  Nelson,  May 
31 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santlago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  May  15,  June  12;  Ottar, 
May  29— both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  June  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miikf.  and  Hong  Kong. — Protesilaus,  May  14;  Talthybius,  June 
4 — both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama. — London  Manx,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  Main,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  3. 
To  Sydney  (Australia). — Brynje,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies  Ltd.,  early  May. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— AVaitemata,  Canadian-Austral- 
asian Line,  May  17. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  New  Plymouth. — Waihemo,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  May  27. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
May  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton. — Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  June  13. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  6. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  President,  May  18;  Pacific  Enterprise,  June  1 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  May  25;  Kinder- 
dyk,  June  8 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgia,  French  Line,  May  14. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  29. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 
Larsen  Lime,  June  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Speybank,  B.S.  Shipping  Agencies,  May  15  (ito  East  London, 
Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Loureneo  Marques). 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lyoia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  Ltd.,  middle  May. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian.  Territory 
includes  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.  Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit 
Building,  Melbourne.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The 
Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney, 
ftVS.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa 
Postal  2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office, 
Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office, 
Colonial  Bank  Building.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  British  Guiana.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Building.  (Territory  covers 
Jamaica,  Hayti,  Bermuda  and  the  Ba- 
hamas.)   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O. 
Box  300.  Office— North  China  Daily 
News  Building,  17  The  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — 
Apartado  1945.  Office  Address:  Calle 
Obrapia  35,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Territory 
includes  Venezuela,  Colombia,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9). 
Cable  Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory 
includes  French  Colonies  in  North  Africa, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10, 
Hamburg  36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland,  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotter- 
dam. (Territory  includes  the  Rhine 
valley  and  Switzerland.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  care  of  British  Consul-General, 
Hong  Kong. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code 


India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner, 
P.O.    Box    2003,    office,    8  Esplanade 
Mansions,  Government  Place  East,  Cal- 
cutta.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Irish  Free  State 
J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street, 
Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — 
Milan  (102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
(Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Greece,  Gibraltar,  Canary  Islands, 
Malta,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey 
and  Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O. 
Box  230.  Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apar- 
tado Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office, 
Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico, 
Num.  30.  (Territory  includes  Central 
American  Republics  and  British  Hon- 
duras.) Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner; P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java. 
(Territory  includes  Straits  Settlements, 
Federated  Malay  States,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box 
33,  Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House, 
Shortland  street,  Auckland.  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation. 
Oslo.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.    Office,  West- 
minister   House,   Adderly   street,  Cape 
Town.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Tra- 
falgar Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England. 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address, 
Canfrucom. 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Cen- 
tury Bldgs.,  31  Js'orth  John  Street,  Liver- 
pool.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Can- 
tracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd.  44  Whitehall  street,  New 
York  City.    Cable  Addres*.  Cantracom. 

R.  S.  O'Meara,  Care  of  Bank  of  Montreal, 
27  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 
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MR.  D.  H.  ROSS'S  VISIT  TO  MONTREAL 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  is  now  tour- 
ing the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  that  country.  He 
will  be  in  Montreal  from  May  14  to  May  24  inclusive.  Firms  who  desire  to 
interview  Mr.  Ross  should  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Beatty,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has  begun 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  He  will  be 
in  Vancouver  from  May  20  to  June  1,  and  in  New  Westminster  on  June  4.  Firms 
in  British  Columbia  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioner  arc 
requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia  Division, 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  Vancouver. 


Mr.  Wilgress's  itinerary  in  the  other  provinces  will  be  announced  later. 
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NORTHERN  EUROPEAN   COMMODITY  MARKETS   IN  1928* 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Hamburg,  April  26,  1929. — A  brief  review  follows  of  those  products  which 

Canada  chiefly  exports  to  this  territory. 

Flour 

exports  of  canadian  flour  to  germany 

Canadian  flour  is  subject  to  a  general  rate  of  duty  of  R.M.  12.50  ($2.98) 
per  100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds),  as  against  the  conventional  rate  of 
R.M.  11.50  ($2.74)  enjoyed  by  those  countries  having  commercial  agreements 
wTith  Germany  such  as  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  The 
rate  on  wheat,  however,  is  R.M.  5.00  ($1.19)  for  imports  from  all  countries. 

During  1928  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to  place  Canadian  flour  on  the 
German  market,  and  importations  showed  a  further  decline.  The  German 
statistics  give  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  in  1928  as  follows: — 

German  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour,  1928 

Metric  Tons 


From  (2,204  ibs.) 

United  States   22,475 

Canada   10,528 

Holland   997 

Hungary   644 

Saar  Territory   548 

Czechoslovakia   509 

Austria   483 

Switzerland   442 

Belgium   412 

Luxembourg   395 

Danzig   345 

France   59 

Alsace-Lorraine   25 


Total  imports   38,505 

Total  value  $2,876,190 


In  the  previous  year  the  total  imports  of  flour  were  59,458  tons,  of  which 
35,727  tons  came  from  the  United  States  and  13,763  tons  from  Canada. 

The  figure  of  10,528  tons  given  in  the  German  returns  as  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  flour  last  year  is  equivalent  to  118,173  barrels.  A  great  dis- 
crepancy is  therefore  seen  in  comparison  with  the  Canadian  statistics,  which 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  flour  shipped 
to  Germany  is  ultimately  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia,  Austria  and  other 
countries. 

The  Canadian  trade  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1928  show  an  export  of 
wheat  flour  to  Germany  of  1,270,844  barrels  valued  at  $7,604,384,  as  compared 
with  1,038,001  barrels  valued  at  $6,709,379  in  1927. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN   IMPORTS  OF   CANADIAN  FLOUR 

The  Canadian  statistics  show  an  export  of  129,036  barrels  of  wheat  flour 
valued  at  $734,723  to  Czechoslovakia  in  1928,  as  compared  with  114,861  barrels 
valued  at  $745,752  in  1927. 

Unfortunately  the  Czechoslovak  trade  returns  are  not  a  reliable  guide  to 
the  imports  of  Canadian  flour,  for  the  reason  that  Hamburg  is  given  as  the 


*A  review  of  trade  conditions  in  Germany  in  1928  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  Nos.  1315  and  1316  (April  13  and  20,  1929). 
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1927 

1928 

stric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

175,027 

175,075 

68,104 

66,255 

52,191 

64,442 

15,859 

20,577 

12,809 

8,017 

4,854 

4,941 

4,788 

4,191 

9,671 

3,354 

1,033 

1,466 

3,512 

668 

486 

578 

531 

170 

782 

162 

87 

'  70 

chief  source  of  supply  and  these  imports  would  consist  partly  of  flour  from 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  Czechoslovak  statistics  for  1928, 'a  total 
of  175,075  tons  of  flour  was  imported  as  compared  with  175,027  tons  in  1927. 
The  imports  from  Hamburg  remained  about  the  same,  while  the  direct  imports 
from  Canada  amounted  to  20,577  tons  as  compared  with  15,859  tons  in  1927, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  decreased 
to  4,191  tons  from  4,788  tons  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Czechoslovak  imports  of  wheat  flour  for  the 
last  two  years: — 

Czechoslovak  Imports  of  Wheat  Flour 

Source 
Total  

Hamburg  

Hungary  

Canada   

Roumania  

France  

United  States  .... 

Germany  

Holland  

Jugoslavia  

Austria  

Trieste  

Great  Britain  .  . 

Bulgaria  

Italy  

It  is  noted  that  increases  last  year  in  the  flour  imports  from  Hungary, 
Canada  and  Holland  were  at  the  expense  of  Roumania,  Germany,  Jugoslavia, 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  trend  of  the  flour  trade  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  the  total 
quantities  of  wheat  flour  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  each  month  of  flic 
year  1928  (in  metric  tons):  January,  13.220;  February,  11,508;  March,  15,861; 
April,  13,825;  May,  14,400;  June,  10,143;  July,  15,618;  August,  14,446;  Sep- 
tember, 13,383;  October,  19,690;  November,  16,821;  December,  15,986. 

FLOUR  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  NORTHERN   EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

The  exports  of  Canadian  wheat  flour  to  the  countries  covered  by  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  as  appearing  in  the  Canadian 
trade  returns,  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  calendar  yearte  1927 
and  1928:— 

Canadian  Flour  Exports 

I  1927  1928 

Quantity 
Barrels 

Germany  

Norway  

Denmark  

Finland  

Czechoslovakia  

Sweden  

Poland  and  Danzig  .  . 

Austria  

Esthonia  


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  value  of  the  Canadian  flour  exports  to  this  terri- 
tory was  only  slightly  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  Canada's  total 
export  trade  in  flour  last  year. 

It  is  noted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  decrease  in  exports  to 
Esthonia,  and  a  very  marked  decrease  in  exports  to  Poland  and  Danzig, 
increases  were  established  in  each  instance.    Poland's   decrease   was   due  to 
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Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Barrels 

$ 

Barrels 

$ 

1,038.001 

6,709,379 

1,270,844 

7,604,384 

332.215 

2.172,467 

409,129 

2,400,193 

258,676 

1,772,122 

347,245 

2,126,720 

190.052 

1,261,516 

318,299 

1,929,628 

114,861 

745,752 

129,036 

734,723 

72,272 

501,025 

80,054 

504,883 

69,874 

439,129 

6,311 

37.155 

29,452 

198,905 

38,830 

209,473 

27,577 

172,358 

24,264 

136,438 

2,132,980 

13,972,653 

2,624,012 

15,683,597 
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a  30-per  cent  tariff  increase  on  importation  of  flour  from  those  countries  not 
enjoying  a  trade  agreement,  which  came  into  effect  on  March  15,  1928. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  flour  shown 
as  having  been  exported  to  Hamburg  was  consumed  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  other  lots  were  re-exported  to  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

Grain 

exports  of  canadian  grain  to  germany 

Germany's  record  crop  of  1928  substantially  decreased  her  grain  importa- 
tions for  the  year.  At  the  same  time  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  remained 
about  the  same  in  total  quantity  of  various  grains,  made  possible  by  a  marked 
increase  in  wheat  exports.  The  following  table  compares  the  total  imports 
and  imports  from  Canada  of  the  chief  grains  for  the  past  two  years: — 

German  Grain  Imports 

1927  1928 


Total  Imports        Total  Imports 

Imports  from  Canada  Imports  from  Canada 
Metric  Tons 

Wheat                                         2.612.147  763.425  2.472.862  1,067,107 

Rye                                               787.932  336.418         338.705  133,311 

Feeding  barley                              1,732.981  370,625  1.706,845  237,879 

Other  barley                                   267.291  957         222,655  1,515 

Oats                                                285.709  31.669          157,709  34,058 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Canada  also  supplied  3,967  tons  of  Indian  corn 
and  780  tons  of  buckwheat  in  1928. 

The  above  import  of  1,067,107  tons  of  wheat  from  Canada  is  equivalent 
to  39,127.242  bushels;  and  this  figure  is  almost  three  times  the  amount  shown 
in  the  Canadian  statistics  as  having  been  exported  to  Germany.  The  same 
applies  to  the  respective  figures  for  other  grains.  The  above  import  of  133,311 
tons  of  rve  is  eouivMent  to  5.248.464  bushels  and  237,879  tons  of  barley  to 
10,926,917  bushels.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  discrepancy  between  the 
two  sets  of  statistics,  even  after  allowing  for  the  import  of  Canadian  grain  into 
Germany  through  Rotterdam  and  other  ports. 

The  following  are  the  Canadian  figures  for  the  exports  of  grain  to  Ger- 
many in  the  last  two  years: — 

1927  1928 


Quantity          Value  Quantity  Value 

Bushels              $  Bushels  $ 

Wheat                                  10.606.513  15.412.540  14,918,625  19,536,579 

Bye                                       3.214.098         3.424.361  2.108.399  2,416.970 

Barley                                   6.885.377         5.754.329  4.788.925  4.113,969 

Oats                                         594,876           364.910  946.236  610,851 


The  Canadian  statistics  therefore  show  a  total  export  of  grains  to  Gennany 
valued  at  nearly  $27,000,000,  or  57-J-  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  Canadian 
exports  to  that  country.  The  decrease  in  quantity  of  rye  and  barley  was 
compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  wheat  and  oats. 

CZECHOSLOVAK   GRAIN  IMPORTS 

The  principal  grains  imported  into  Czechoslovakia  in  large  quantities  arc 
wheat  and  rye.  The  Czechoslovak  trade  statistics  for  1928  show  a  total  import 
of  211,569  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  94,145  tons  of  rye.  Hungary  appears  as 
the  chief  source  of  supply  with  88,362  tons  of  wheat  and  20,265  tons  of  rye. 
Imports  coming  from  Hamburg,  which  would  consist  mainly  of  Canadian, 
United  States  and  Argentine  grain,  were  33,635  tons  of  wheat  and  7,049  tons 
of  rye.  Direct  imports  from  Canada  of  2,148  tons  of  wheat  and  1,183  ton-  of 
rye  are  shown,  while  those  from  the  United  States  were  287  tons  and  55  tons 
respectively.  A  direct  import  of  4,524  tons  of  wheat  from  Argentine  is  also 
given. 
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EXPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  GRAIN  TO  SCANDINAVIA 

Much  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  grain  were  shipped  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  during  1928.  The  Canadian  returns  give  an  export  to  Norway  of 
1,498,815  bushels  of  wheat,  1,079,104  bushels  of  rye,  128,148  bushels  of  barley, 
and  102,511  bushels  of  oats.  Wheat  and  particularly  rye  exports  were  ,  much 
greater,  with  oats  an  entirely  new  entry.  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
by  about  half  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Exports  to  Sweden  were 
2,485,529  bushels  of  wheat,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  and  154,602  bushels  of 
rye  as  compared  with  none  in  1927.  The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  to 
Denmark  was  912,047  bushels  compared  with  621,705  bushels  in  1927  and  a 
new  entry  of  198,839  bushels  of  rye,  while  no  exports  are  given  of  barley 
against  237,465  bushels  in  the  previous  year. 

PACKING   HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Sausage  casings  are  the  most  important  item  of  Canadian  packing  house 
products  shipped  to  Germany,  while  some  business  is  also  done  in  lard  and 
animal  oils.  The  German  returns  for  1928  showed  an  import  from  Canada  of 
1,376,760  pounds  of  sausage  casings  and  431 ,200  pounds  of  lard.  The  Cana- 
dian statistics  give  exports  to  Germany  of  $298,601  worth  of  sausage  casings, 
$61,304  worth  of  animal  oils  and  $57,750  worth  of  other  meats.  A  fair 
business  was  done  in  salted  pork  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

High  duties  also  affect  Canadian  exports  of  dairy  products  to  Germany, 
and  decreases  are  recorded  from  year  to  year.  The  German  returns  for  1928 
showed  an  importation  of  Canadian  cheese  of  412,940  pounds,  while  the  Cana- 
dian statistics  give  an  export  of  3,824  cwt.  of  cheese  to  Germany  valued  at 
$102,269.  An  import  of  1,167,980  pounds  of  buttermilk  from  Canada  is  given 
in  the  German  returns  out  of  a  total  of  1,914,320  pounds,  the  balance  coming 
from  the  United  States. 

HONEY 

A  total  of  20,617,300  pounds  of  honey  were  imported  into  Germany  in  1928. 
Of  this  amount  6,333,800  pounds  came  from  the  United  States,  the  largest  sup- 
plier. No  separate  entry  appears  in  the  German  returns  of  imports  from  Can- 
ada, but  under  the  heading  "  remaining  British  America"  a  total  import  of 
858,000  pounds  is  given.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  an  export  to  Ger- 
many of  279,683  pounds  valued  at  $24,405. 

CANNED  GOODS 

The  trade  in  Canadian  canned  goods  with  Germany  is  very  seriously 
restricted  owing  to  high  duties.  A  small  luxury  trade  in  canned  lobsters  of  468 
cwt.  valued  at  $34,280  is  shown  in  the  Canadian  statistics  for  1928  as  exported 
to  Germany. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  offer  a  better  opening  for  the  sale  of  Canadian 
canned  fish,  particularlv  Sweden,  which  is  shown  as  having  taken  3,593  cwt.  of 
canned  lobsters  valued  at  $248,250  in  1928. 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUITS 

Fresh  apples  cannot  be  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada  on  account  of 
duty  discrimination.  The  past  season,  however,  experienced  a  record  demand 
for  North  American  apples,  while  Canadian  apples  find  a  demand  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Germany  is  Canada's  chief  export  market  for  dried  apples,  although  the 
quantity  exported  was  considerably  less  last  year.    The  Canadian  figures  for 
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1928  show  that  475,625  pounds  valued  at  $61,989  were  shipped  to  Germany , 
whose  total  import  of  dried  apples  and  pears  is  given  at  20,906,380  pounds,  the 
bulk  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States. 

FISH 

The  principal  Canadian  fish  at  present  exported  to  Germany  are  frozen  eels 
and  frozen  and  pickled  salmon.  The  Canadian  returns  give  the  1928  exports  to 
Germany  as  4,289  cwt.  of  frozen  eels  ($56,191) ;  2,483  cwt.  of  frozen  salmon 
($36,761) ;  and  9,368  cwt.  of  pickled  salmon  ($256,585) — a  considerable  increase 
under  each  item  over  the  previous  year.  Some  experimental  shipments  of  live 
eels  were  conducted  during  the  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  business  will 
develop.  A  great  many  Canadian  eels  have  been  shipped  to  this  market  by  New 
York  firms.  The  German  returns  for  1928  show  imports  of  339,900  pounds  of 
eels  from  Canada  and  751,300  pounds  from  the  United  States. 

FISH  MEAL 

Arrivals  at  Hamburg  of  Canadian  fish  meal  during  1928  are  given  as  72,216 
sacks  from  British  Columbia  and  26,847  sacks  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  in  all 
approximately  4,950  metric  tons.  The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  exports  of 
fish  meal  to  Germany  in  1928  of  63,332  cwt.  valued  at  $195,790.  The  following 
table  compares  the  imports  of  fish  meal  as  given  in  the  German  returns  for  the 
past  two  years: — 

Source 

Total  

Is'orway  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

Denmark  

Canada   

Holland  

Newfoundland  

Argentine  

Sweden  

Spain  

India  

SEEDS 

Germany  continues  to  increase  her  imports  of  Canadian  clover  seeds  in  spite 
of  duty  discrimination.  The  Canadian  returns  for  1928  show  an  export  to  Ger- 
many of  15,424  bushels  of  alsike  clover  seed  valued  at  $107,105  as  compared 
with  11,163  bushels  in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  imports  into  Germany  in  1928  of  clover  seeds  other  than  red 
clover,  alfalfa  and  serradella  amounted  to  7,821,000  pounds.  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  largest  supplier.  Receipts  from  Canada  are  given  as  637,560  pounds. 
Denmark  provides  an  important  market  for  clover  seed.  The  Canadian  trade 
returns  show  exports  of  alsike  clover  seed  to  that  country  in  1928  of  2,430  bushels 
valued  at  $29,151. 

CRUDE  DRUGS 

Germany  provides  an  excellent  market  for  a  number  of  crude  drugs  avail- 
able for  export  from  Canada  such  as  senega  root,  cascara  bark  and  Canada  bal- 
sam. In  1928  Canada  exported  to  Germny  61,625  pounds  of  senega  root  valued 
at  $69,840,  together  with  fair  amounts  of  cascara  bark  and  balsam. 

whisky 

The  Canadian  statistics  record  an  export  to  Germany  of  49,340  gallons  of 

whisky  valued  at  $163,446  in  1928. 

J  '  FOXES 

A  notable  increase  is  seen  in  the  Canadian  export  of  live  foxes  to  Germany 
last  year.  A  total  of  375  valued  at  $105,360  were  shipped  from  the  Dominion 
as  compared  with  64  foxes  in  the  previous  year. 

Canada  also  shipped  178  foxes  valued  at  $51,625  to  Norway  and  one  pair 
to  Finland  valued  at  $900  in  1928. 


1927 

1928 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

113,502 

94,208 

54,776 

47,515 

30,510 

25,519 

8,790 

5,481 

4,807 

4,415 

4,260 

4,347 

4,102 

2,324 

1,500 

1,7  i  7 

U29 

736 

1,073 

328 

779 
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MOTOR  CAR  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

M,  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  April  30,  1929. — While,  as  compared  with  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  automobiles  in  existence  in  Germany  is  relatively  small, 
yet  the  increase  in  recent  years  is  evidence  of  a  rapid  improvement  in  popularity, 
in  spite  of  their  comparatively  higher  initial  and  upkeep  costs.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  advance  made  in  the  use  of  passenger  motor  cars  in  Ger- 
many over  the  period  1924  to  1928  inclusive:  — 

Total  Number  of  Passenger  Automobiles  in  Germany 


1924    130,669 

1925    171,993 

1926    202,267 

1927    262,237 

1928    344,219 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  in  this  period  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles almost  tripled.  The  number  of  motor  cars  doubled  in  the  same  period, 
increasing  from  60,629  to  121,765,  while  a  much  greater  percentage  increase  in 
the  number  of  omnibuses  occurred  from  1,510  to  7,161  during  the  same  time. 

In  conjunction  with  these  increases,  a  parallel  situation  is  observed  in  the 
imports  of  motor  cars  by  Germany,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1923  to  1928  inclusive: — 

German  Imports  of  Passenger  Automobiles  from  Principal  Countries 

1923        1924        1925        1926         1927  1928 


Total                                         1.169  4.827  9,595  9,697  11,383  17,819 

United  States   825  3,234  4,860  5,400  12,393 

Italy                                     189  431  1,456  2,941  2,493  2,111 

Austria                                 539  1,101  1,381  484  1,454  1,716 

France   116  1,137  877  1,237  839 

Belgium                                  3    425  180  396  286 

Alsace-Lorraine   1.270  751  16  78  213 

Great  Britain   343  44  151  121 


A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  above  table  is  the  advent  of  American 
competition  in  1924  and  the  great  impression  these  cars  have  since  made  on  the 
German  market,  practically  at  the  expense  of  all  other  countries.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  appear  that  Canadian  exporters  of  motor  cars  should  be  able 
to  share  this  business. 

duties 

Automobiles  entering  Germany  are  subject  to  the  same  customs  duties  from 
all  countries.  The  tariffs  are  based  on  weight  and  are  as  follows:  On  cars 
weighing  up  to  22  dz.  or  100  kg.  (4,840  pounds)  the  duty  is  R.M.75  ($17.86)  per 
100  kilogrammes  (220  pounds)  ;  on  cars  weighing  from  22  dz.  to  32  dz.  (7,040 
pounds)  the  duty  is  R.M.40  ($9.52)  per  100  kg,;  on  cars  weighing  more  than 
32  dz.  the  duty  is  R.M.30  ($7.14)  per  100  kg.  These  rates  are  applicable  to 
standard  equipped  passenger  automobiles,  but  this  equipment  does  not  include 
spare  tire  or  wheel,  lamps,  or  tools.  There  is  a  difference  therefore  in  the  rates 
of  duty  applied  on  some  of  these  articles  as  imported  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  The  duty  on  an  extra  tire  with  or  without  wheel  imported  from  Canada 
is  at  the  rate  of  R.M.360  ($85.71)  per  100  kg.  and  from  the  United  States., 
R.M.125  ($29.76)  per  100  kg.   The  duty  on  lamps  appears  to  be  the  same,  but 
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on  account  of  a  monopoly  in  Germany  the  electric  bulbs  used  must  be  of  German 
manufacture.   In  the  case  of  tools,  some  hundred  items  in  the  tariff  might  apply. 

No  special  documentation  or  import  licenses  are  necessary  for  automobiles 
entering  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  an  order  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  March 
8,  1929,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  was  put  in  force  in  the  German  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles on  April  1,  1929.  The  new  yearly  taxes  range  from  R.M.14  ($3.33)  on 
cars  of  100  cubic  metre  hub  space  to  R.M.I, 187  ($282.57)  on  those  with  8,600 
cubic  centimetre  hub  space,  or  almost  R.M.14  for  every  100  cubic  centimetre 
hub  space. 


SWITZERLAND'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  22,  1929. — Approximately  72  per  cent  of  Switzerland's 
foreign  trade  is  with  Europe,  17  per  cent  with  North  and  South  America,  6  per 
cent  with  Asia,  3  per  cent  with  Africa,  and  2  per  cent  with  Australasia.  With 
Europe,  Africa  and  the  Americas  the  balance  is  as  a  rule  unfavourable,  while 
with  the  other  two  continents  it  is  favourable.  The  total  balance  of  visible 
trade  is  invariably  against  Switzerland.  In  1928  its  aggregate  value  was 
4.879,116,000  fr.  in  comparison  with  4,587,044,000  fr.  in  1927  and  3,296,215,000 
fr.  in  1913.  Of  the  1928  figure,  2,744,680,000  fr.  represent  imports  and  2,134,- 
436.000  fr.  Swiss  exports.  Imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  leading  countries 
in  1927  and  1928  in  thousands  of  francs  were  as  follows: — 

Imports  Exports 

Countries 


Germany  

France   

United  States  .  . 
United  Kingdom 

Italy  

Canada   

Czechoslovakia.  . 

Belgium  

Argentina  .  . 

Egypt   . 

Other  countries 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

In  Thousands 

of  Francs 

541,741 

623,932 

397,896 

387,206 

474,093 

490,832 

135,196 

156.579 

220,360 

243.859 

209,647 

195,299 

189,318 

226,383 

309,523 

305,997 

225,551 

199,944 

115,333 

140,589 

88,708 

101,214 

41,602 

40,457 

78,257 

95,339 

48,840 

53,007 

88,745 

94,334 

33,683 

42,927 

81.777 

80,686 

34,278 

38.419 

58,553 

60.421 

12,329 

15.722 

516,131 

527,736 

684,923 

758,234 

2,563,794 

2,744,680 

2,023,250 

2,134,436 

Total  

Imports  and  exports  of  commodities  in  mam  groups  during  1928  were 
follows: — 


as 


Articles 

(A)  Raw  materials — 

1.  Textile  industry: 

Silk  

Cotton  

Wool  

Other  

2.  Metal  industry: 

Coal  

Iron  

Other  base  metals 
Precious  metals  .  . 

3.  Other  industries  .  . 

(B)  Manufactured  goods — 
1.  Textile  industry: 

Silk  

Cotton  

Wool  

Other  


Imports  Exports 
1928 

Thousands  of  Francs 


144,130 

53.395 

96,152 

6,568 

56,077 

17,948 

15,787 

884 

133,587 

91,310 

14.373 

73.894 

27.240 

97.395 

30,083 

253,922 

63,408 

52,882 

301.761 

112.808 

269.966 

128,623 

53,915 

73.691 

55.179 
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swiss  imports  and  exports — Concluded 


Imports  Exports 

Articles  m  ,  192,8  n 

(B)  Manufactured  goods — Concluded  lhousands  ot  francs 

2.  Metal  industry: 

Iron    235,607  296,335 

Other  base  metals   71,679  146,201 

Precious  metals   14,514  8,878 

Clocks  and  watches   5,840  300,437 

3.  Other  industries   378,786  269,618 

(C)  Foodstuffs- 
Products  of  the  soil   437,300  15,359 

Animal  products   129,856  151,162 

Colonial  products,  delicacies,  etc   140,840  51,726 


(A)  Raw  materials   962,254  213,899 

(B)  Manufactured  goods   1,074,430  1,702,290 

(C)  Foodstuffs..   707,996  218,247 


Grand  total   2,744,680  2,134,436 


Taking  the  imports  in  more  detail,  cereals  at  267,210.000-  fr.  is  the  most 
important  single  item.  The  other  principal  commodities  are  cotton,  silk,  min- 
erals, wool,  iron,  colonial  wares,  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin,  chemicals,  and 
precious  metals. 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  silk,  including  manufactures  of  silk,  are 
well  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  a  value  of  334,782,000  fr.  Watches  come 
next  with  270,661,000  fr.,  followed  bv  cotton  and  cotton  goods  at  266,681,000  fr., 
machinery  at  232,783,000  fr.  and  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  at  148,152,000  fr. 
Aid  other  commodities  have  much  smaller  values. 

distribution  of  grade 

Germany  holds  the  premier  position  among  the  countries  with  which 
Switzerland  trades.  In  1928  nearly  23  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  came  from 
that  country,  wiiile  slightly  in  excess  of  18  per  cent  of  all  exports  found  their 
way  into  Germany.  Swiss-German  trade  is  principally  an  exchange  of  manu- 
factured goods,  although  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  imports  are  made  up 
of  raw  material's.  The  principal  products  imported  from  Germany  consist  of 
coal,  iron  and  other  metals,  textiles,  chemical  products,  and  machinery. 

Trade  with  France  shows  a  heavy  adverse  balance,  with  imports  of  French 
e;oods  coming  close  to  18  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  exports  of  Swiss  products  to 
France  are  equivalent  to  but  slightly  more  than  7  per  cent  of  all  Swiss  exports. 
Imports  of  manufactured  products  from  France  are  subordinate  to  raw  materials, 
while  exports  are  80  per  cent  finished  goods.  Among  the  principal  manufac- 
tured imports  from  France  are  textiles,  chemicals,  automobiles,  machinery,  and 
leather  goods. 

With  the  United  Kingdom  the  position  is  reversed.  Almost  twice  as  many 
Swiss  goods  are  sold  there  as  British  goods  in  Switzerland.  In  1928  only  8-25 
per  cent  of  SwTiss  imports  were  of  British  origin,  whereas  well  over  14  per  cent 
of  Switzerland's  total  exports  went  to  the  British  market.  The  United  Kingdom 
exports  to  Switzerland  such  articles  as  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics,  woollen  goods, 
hemp,  jute  and  linen  articles,  metals,  and  hides  and  skins. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  Germany,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
accounts  for  approximately  45  per  cent  of  Switzerland's  foreign  trade.  Again 
using  the  1928  figures  as  a  basis,  48-86  per  cent  of  Swiss  imports  came  from 
these  three  countries,  who  also  consumed  39-82  of  Switzerland's  exports. 

With  the  exception  of  Italy,  Swiss  trade  with  other  European  countries  is 
comparatively  small.  In  Africa  the  only  country  with  a  substantial  cipher  is 
Egypt,  which  is  accounted  for  by  imports  of  raw  cotton.  Beyond  these  two 
the  only  instances  where  values  are  large  are  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  Argentine. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Commerce  between  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  is  very  diversified 
and  is  made  up  of  a  wide  range  of  commodities.  Among  the  imports,  however, 
there  are  a  few  which  stand  out  as  the  most  valuable.  These  include  wheat, 
raw  cotton,  copper  bars  and  blocks,  and  gasolene.  In  1928  total  imports  from 
the  United  States  were  valued  at  243,859,000  fr.  in  comparison  with  220,360,- 
000  fr.  in  1927  and  117,898,000  fr.  in  1913.  The  first  figure  was  8-89  per  cent 
of  all  the  imports.  Watches  have  the  highest  value  of  all  Swiss  products 
exported  to  the  United"  States,  and  cheese  is  not  far  behind.  Others  include 
embroidery,  fine  textile  goods,  leather  articles,  shoes,  silk,  straw  ware,  and 
aluminium.  Exports  to  the  United  States  represent  9-15  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  for  1928,  and  stood  at  195,299,000  fr.  compared  with  209,647,000  fr.  in 
1927  and  136,432,000  fr.  in  the  year  before  the  war. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

There  is  an  extremely  wide  divergence  between  both  the  value  and  volume 
of  Swiss-Canadian  trade  as  viewed  through  the  trade  statistics  of  each  of  these 
countries.  According  to  Canadian  figures,  exports  to  Switzerland  in  1928  came 
to  only  $518,192  or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  2,000,000  fr.,  whereas  in 
the  Swiss  statistics  imports  from  Canada  for  the  same  period  are  placed  at 
101,214,000  fr.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very  little  Canadian  merchandise 
is  exported  to  Switzerland  on  through  bills  of  lading,  but  instead  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  country  via  London,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp  and  French  ports. 

As  regards  Swiss  exports  to  Canada,  the  statistics  of  the  two  countries  are 
here  in  almost  complete  agreement  and  in  1928  showed  a  value  of  40,457,000  fr., 
which  was  roughly  a  million  francs  less  than  in  1927  but  compared  favourably 
with  30,965,000  fr.  in  1913. 

It  is  only  since  the  war  that  Canada  has  occupied  the  position  which  she 
now  holds  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  from  which  Switzerland  buys.  The 
figure  representing  Canadian  imports  in  1913  was  only  19,847,000  fr.,  in  com- 
parison with  the  very  substantial  sum  of  101,214,000  fr.  in  1928,  which  placed 
the  Dominion  in  sixth  place  among  the  countries  of  origin  of  imported  mer- 
chandise. While  this  very  marked  rise  in  position  is  in  some  measure  due  to 
the  development  of  Canada's  resources  and  the  increased  output  of  Canadian 
factories,  the  principal  cause  is  the  disappearance  of  Russia  as  a  grain-exporting 
nation.  Prior  to  1914  the  Russian  Empire  was  the  principal  purveyor  of 
Switzerland's  wheat  requirements,  but  this  position  is  now  held  by  Canada  and 
wheat  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  our  exports.  Oats  and  barley  account  for 
the  better  part  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  while  the  other  more  important 
articles  on  the  list  are  fish,  living  animals,  tire  casings,  photographic  apparatus, 
lead,  aluminium,  and  glycerine.  Apart  from  these  there  are  a  variety  of  other 
commodities  which  complete  the  total.  Their  value  is,  however,  comparatively 
small.  The  imports  in  detail  into  Switzerland  from  Canada  in  1928  and  1927 
were  as  follows: —  1928  1927 


Kg. 

Francs 

Kg. 

Francs 

285,324,400 

90,784,812 

246,716.949 

83,631,715 

12,381.600 

3,209,011 

2,442,105 

583,896 

14,739,800 

3,647,799 

5,207,360 

1,391,840 

]  27,900 

54,754 

5,200 

11,040 

700 

869 

466 

609 

239,700 

330,177 

136,291 

190,810 

108 

362 

51 

164 

4,(300 

10,356 

409 

1.530 

Canned  fruit,  confectionery,  etc  

21,429 

133,320 

14,817 

100,420 

Animals  (units)  

197 

239,125 

3,450 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  and  prepared.. 

241 

178.297 

240 

107.370 

40 

1 .389 

24 

582 

473 

1,845 

220 

1.000 

198 

2.798 

113 

1,933 

2.087 

12.912 

386 

1,573 
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1928  1927 

Kg.  Francs  Kg.  Francs 

Gloves   30  3,362   

Malt   1.470  190   

Grass  and  clover  seed   21,523  46,679  13,780  16,700 

Fodders   9.889  2,800    

Deciduous  wood   6,712  1,358  1,672  600 

Pine   86,927  19,970   

Manufactured   woodenware,   n.o.p.    .  .  372  749     

Paper,  wrapping,  printing,  writing  .  .  58,584  37,512  66,609  43,515 

Wallpaper   4.271  8,030   

Yarns   676  960     

Animal  hair   1,800  11,190  1,907  13,810 

Rubber  hose  and  tubes   26,817  184,420  22,011  118,005 

Rubber  sheets  and  mnfrs.,  n.o.p   207  1,627     

Manufactures  of  wool,  n.o.p   41  1,144  10  346 

Ladies'  clothing  of  wool,  silk,  etc.   .  32  1,629  11  822 

Furs,  n.o.p   5  760     

Asbestos  and  mica   105.593  45,685  142,831  68,762 

Electrodes,  n.o.p   20,643  8,100     

Photo  apparatus   31,505  510,825  14,454  317.776 

Agricultural  implements   9,167  20,574  11,529  28,469 

Manufactured  iron  products,  n.o.p...  325  4,787  161  2,285 

Manufactures  of  copper   4.933  35,811  3,124  20,420 

Lead  in  bars   199,798  108,291  448,046  272,373 

Manufactures  of  aluminium   50  580  11  123 

Druggist  supplies   53  3,137  20  3,700 

Glycerine   1,247,120  708,822  780,590  462,696 

Office  equipment   63  575  13  130 

Swiss  exports  to  Canada  consist  of  a  much  wider  range  of  products  than  is 
the  case  with  imports.  The  former  are  almost  all  highly  manufactured  goods 
which  are  characteristic  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  trade  statistics  list  sep- 
arately well  over  200  different  items.  The  most  important  of  these  is  silk 
piece  goods,  which  in  1928,  out  of  total  exports  to  Canada  of  40,457,000  fr., 
accounted  for  8,484,462  fr.  Following  silk  goods  come  parts  for  the  manu- 
facture of  watches  and  watches,  the  former  with  a  value  of  4,668,594  fr.  and 
the  latter  2,151,101  fr.  The  other  principal  articles  together  with  their  values 
are  curtains  and  hangings  (1,297,567  fr.) :  novelties  and  fancy  dress  articles 
(1,816,048  r.) ;  undyed  artificial  silk  (1,012,487  fr.) ;  silk  ribbons' (1,527,166  fir.) ; 
trimmed  hats  (1,677,992  fr.) ;  manufactures  of  wool  (537,989  fr.) ;  non-technical 
manufactures  of  aluminium  (303,399  fr.) ;  knitting  machines  (113,719  fr.) ;  elec- 
trical machinery  and  transformers  (336,072  fr.)  ;  phonographs,  cinematographs, 
etc.  (138,022  fr.) ;  aniline,  naphthaline,  etc.  (1,244,450  fr.) ;  and  haiberdashery 
(226,077  fr.). 


SWISS  IMPORTS   OF  GRAIN  AND  MILLED  PRODUCTS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  26,  1929. — Wheat. — The  domestic  production  of  Switzer- 
land is  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  country's  requirements, 
which  are  in  excess  of  half  a  million  metric  tons  annually.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  wheat  is  Canada's  leading  export  to  Switzerland,  which  in  1928  amounted 
to  approximately  70  per  cent  of  its  total  wheat  imports.  During  the  same  year 
wheat  was  imported  from  twelve  different  countries,  but  from  six  of  these  the 
quantities  involved  was  small  and  were  little  more  than  frontier  transactions. 
The  principal  exporting  countries,  together  with  the  quantities  supplied  by  each 
in  metric  tons,  with  the  value  in  thousands  of  francs,  were: — 


Country  Metric  Tons  1,000  Francs 

Hungary   5,065  1.391 

Russia   3,988  1,285 

Canada   285,324  90,785 

United  States   117,121  34,551 

Argentina   40,915  12,054 

Australia   3,337  1,091 


Total   458,140  141,787 
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While  there  was  little  change  in  the  weight  of  the  wheat  imports  in  com- 
parison with  1927,  the  value  showed  a  decline  from  149,147,650  fr.,  the  average 
price  in  1927  having  been  32.95  fr.  per  100  kg.  and  30.95  fr.  in  1928.  The  aver- 
age value  of  Canadian  wheat  during  the  latter  year  was  31.82  fr.  in  comparison 
with  29.50  fr.  for  the  United  States,  32.23  fr.  for  Russia,  and  29.46  fr.  for  the 
Argentine  Republic. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Switzerland 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  monopoly,  but  this  has  recently  been 
abolished  and  private  trading  is  to  come  into  effect  from  June  30,  1929. 

The  Swiss  bakers  use  hard  wheat  flour,  and  for  this  reason  the  chief  grades 
imported  from  Canada  are  No.  2  and  3  Manitoba,  which  are  used  for  mixing 
with  soft  domestic  and  other  imported  wheat. 

Oats. — In  1928  Switzerland  imported  oats  weighing  132,521  metric  tons  with 
a  value  of  34,686,390  fr.  The  average  value  per  100  kg.  was  26.17  fr.  The 
Argentine  was  the  largest  supplier  with  47,070  tons  at  12,265,992  fr.,  followed 
a  close  second  by  Germany  with  4.5,392  tons  at  11,745,427  fr.  Canada  took 
third  place  with  12,382  tons  at  3,209,011  fr.  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Chile, 
and  Algeria  followed  in  the  order  named. 

Barley. — Imports  of  barley  in  1928  came  to  81,560  tons  with  a  value  of 
21,977,359  fr.  Roumania  was  the  largest  supplier  with  26,257  tons  valued  at 
7,090,919  fr.,  while  Canada  came  second  with  14,739  tons  valued  at  3,647,799  fr. 
The  United  States  is  credited  with  11,701  tons,  and  substantial  quantities  were 
also  imported  from  Poland  and  France  in  addition  to  Czechoslovakia,  Argentina, 
Algeria,  and  Morocco.  The  Canadian  imports  were  of  feeding  qualities  and  had 
the  lowest  value  on  the  scale  with  an  average  of  but  24.75  fr.  per  100  kg.  In 
comparison  with  this,  American  barley  is  placed  at  24.96  fr.,  Roumanian  at 
28.21  fr.,  Chilian  38.91  fr.,  while  small  quantities  from  Italy  and  Sweden  brought 
even  higher  prices. 

Other  Cereals. — Switzerland  is  not  a  large  consumer  of  rye;  the  people 
are  used  to  a  white  bread  diet.  In  1928  imports  were  300  tons,  although  in  1927 
they  were  larger  with  1,236  tons.  The  Argentine  is  the  most  important  supplier. 
Imports  of  corn  average  well  over  100,000  tons  a  year,  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  Argentine.   Most  of  the  malt  used  is  Czechoslovakian. 

Rolled  Oats  and  Oatmeal. — Purchases  under  this  heading  rose  from  761 
tons  with  a  value  of  336,163  fr.  in  1927  to  1,326  tons  at  602,589  fr.  Of  the  latter 
quantity,  689  tons  came  from  the  United  State?,  395  tons  from  Germany,  128 
tons  from  Canada,  and  80  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Smaller  quantities 
originated  in  Holland  and  France. 

Flour. — The  Government  wheat  monopoly,  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
1915,  also  included  flour,  and  the  authorities  alone  had  the  right  to  import. 
The  Government's  policy,  however,  has  been  to  fully  employ  the  domestic 
mills,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  flour  brought  in  has  been  negligible.  In  1928 
this  totalled  354  tons  with  a  value  of  179.369  fr.  France  supplied  172  tons, 
Italy  116  tons,  and  Germany  52  tons.  Although  the  wheat  monopoly  is  shortly 
to  be  repealed,  the  domestic  milling  industry  will  continue  to  receive  protection 
and  Switzerland  must  therefore  be  passed  by  as  a  flour  market. 

There  are  forty-two  Swiss  mills  which  are  listed  as  large  establishments. 
The  more  important  of  these  are  located  in  Basle,  where  they  are  in  a  favour- 
able position  to  receive  grain  cargoes  via  river  barge. 
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MARKET  FOR  GYPSUM  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  fl.  =  40  cents;    1  metric  ton  — 2,220  pounds.] 

Rotterdam,  April  24,  1929. — No  gypsum  is  produced  in  the  Netherlands. 
All  supplies  must  be  imported,  and  if  the  Canadian  product  is  able  to  compete 
in  price  with  Germany  and  France  it  can  be  sold.  There  are  no  imports  of 
crude  gypsum;  it  all  enters  in  the  burnt,  powdered  form.  There  are  no 
facilities  in  Holland  for  this  processing.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  consumption,  which  is  due  entirely  to  the  heavy  build- 
ing construction  which  has  been  taking  place.  The  weight  and  value  of  imports 
of  powdered  gypsum  from  1924  to  1928  inclusive  were  as  follows: — 

Kilograms  Florins 


1924    17,789,392  447,793 

1925    19,088,491  448,263 

1926    21,516,918  459,745 

1927    24,833,872  502,496 

1928    26,166,000  522,000 


No  figures  are  as  yet  available  showing  the  countries  in  which  the  1928 
imports  originated,  but  the  1927  statistics  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  criterion 
as  to  the  comparative  importance  of  the  exporters.  These,  with  the  weights  and 
values,  and  the  percentage  of  the  weight  and  value  supplied  by  each  were: — 


Countries  of  Origin  Kg.                 Fl.  %  Weight  %  Value 

Germany   10,403,870  248,875  41.9  49.5 

France   9.230,130  146,258  37.2  29.1 

Belgium   4,974,322  88,557  20.0  17.6 

United  Kingdom   210,024            18,328  0.8  3.6 


German  gypsum  comes  from  the  Harz  Mountains  in  Central  Germany, 
while  the  French  product  originates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Belgium 
has  no  quarries  of  its  own  and,  consequently,  this  was  in  the  first  place  crude 
gypsum  imported  from  France  and  Germany.  Imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom consist  for  the  most  part  of  gypsum  which  has  been  subjected  to  two  burn- 
ings, such  as  Keene's  and  Robertson's  marble  cement  and  Parian  cement.  These 
dry  very  quickly  and  are  in  demand  when  the  work  done  must  be  immediately 
painted.  English  gypsum  is  the  most  expensive  on  the  market  and  costs  60  fl. 
per  ton  free  Rotterdam,  while  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  100  fl.  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  German,  French,  and  Belgian  gypsum  is  22  fl.  per  metric  ton  to  users, 
while  importers  pay  10  fl.  to  11  fl.  exquay  Rotterdam  for  French  and  Belgian 
gypsum  and  about  12  fl.  for  German  gypsum. 

French  gypsum  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  inclined  to  cake  than  the 
German,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  lower  and  it  spreads 
over  a  larger  surface,  which  makes  it  the  more  popular. 

Gypsum  arriving  in  Holland  is  packed  in  bags  with  a  net  weight  of  50! 
kilos  and  a  quantity  of  500  tons  is  usually  the  minimum  for  a  shipment.  Canal 
and  river  barge  is  the  common  method  of  transportation.  The  bags,  which  cost 
0-50  fl.,  are  not  included  in  the  cost  of  the  gypsum,  but  are  billed  against  the 
buyers  as  an  additional  charge.   They  are,  however,  returnable. 

No  prepared  acoustic  plaster  is  on  the  market  in  the  Netherlands,  and  when 
it  is  needed  it  is  mixed  by  the  individual  plasterers.  Insulating  plaster  is  also 
not  known.  As  a  substitute  a  special  brick  is  used  which  is  very  light  and 
porous  and  which  will  float  on  water.  Hardwall  plasters  are  made  on  the  spot 
as  needed  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Belgian  or  shell  lime  with  sand.  After 
drying  the  walls  are  whitened  with  a  mixture  of  Belgian  lime  and  gypsum. 
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Stuccoed  walls  are  very  seldom  seen  in  Holland.  Brick  is  the  all-popular 
building  material;  the  occasional  stuccoed  houses  which  are  to  be  seen  are 
covered  with  a  cement  compound.  Artificial  stone  tiles  have  also  been  intro- 
duced for  this  purpose.  Land  plaster  is  also  not  used  in  the  Netherlands. 
Gypsum  wallboard  has  been  successfully  introduced  and  its  sale  is  increasing 
substantially. 

With  the  exception  of  wallboards,  which  pay  8  per  cent  ad  valorem,  all 
gypsum  plaster  products  as  well  as  blocks  and  tiles  enter  Holland  duty  free. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  495-497,  which  appear  on  pages 
780  and  781  in  this  issue. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CERTAIN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  23,  1929. — The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  direct 
exports  from  Canada  to  some  of  the  countries  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan  for  the  fiscal  years  1928  and  1929: 


Years  ending  March  31 

1928               1929  Increase 

Malta                                                    $  349,881       $  1,110,143  $  760,262 

Greece                                                    4,282,227         11,850,771  7,568,544 

Portugal                                                    942,210          5,735,299  4,793,089 

Spain                                                        609,653          5,704,255  5,094,602 


Including  Italy — to  which,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Canada  shipped  exports  to  the  value  of  $23,024,899 — Canadian 
trade  with  this  territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1929,  was  valued 
at  $47,425,367— an  increase  of  $22,498,880  over  the  previous  year.  The  large 
increase  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  necessity  experienced  last  year  of  importing 
larger  quantities  of  grain  than  usual  into  the  Northern  Mediterranean  countries 
It  is  unlikely  that  such  totals  will  be  reached  this  year  unless  domestic  crop  con- 
ditions are  unfavourable.  Increases  in  the  exports  of  other  lines,  however,  can 
be  considered  to  enter  into  the  returns,  but  to  a  much  lesser  extent.  It  is  these 
increases  that  furnish  the  most  favourable  signs  in  regard  to  Canadian  exports 
to  the  Northern  Mediterranean  countries. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  FROM   NORTHERN   MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES 

Canadian  imports  from  Northern  Mediterranean  countries,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  available,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

1927  1928 


Malta   $        875  $  2,623 

Greece   254,134  370,708 

Portugal   722,279  678,030 

Spain   2,572,150  2,700,033 


From  Greece,  Canada  buys  chiefly  dried  currants  and  wool  carpets;  from 
Portugal,  port  wines  and  cork  wood,  manufactured  and  otherwise;  from  Spain, 
cork  manufactures,  wines,  raisins  and  high-class  olive  oil;  from  Italy,  hats,  tex- 
tiles and  other  manufactures  of  silk,  artificial  silk,  textiles  and  other  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  hemp  and  jute,  wines  and  vermouth,  oranges, 
mandarines  and  lemons,  etc.  As  in  the  case  of  crude  rubber,  some  purchases 
seem  to  be  made  through  houses  in  the  United  States. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA 

The  outstanding  feature  of  1928  in  Portugal  was  the  failure  of  the  Wheat 
crop.   The  other  crops  were  not  good,  and  the  sardine  trade  had  only  an  aver- 
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age  year.  The  Government  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  fishing  indus- 
try. The  cork  industry,  although  suffering  from  keen  competition  from  Spain, 
on  the  whole  had  a  satisfactory  year,  and  the  trade  in  port  wine  was  better  than 
had  been  originally  anticipated.  During  the  year  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the 
Escudo  was  fixed  at  98-75  to  the  pound  sterling.  Exchange  was  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  1928.  The  year's  returns  will,  as  usual,  show  an  adverse  trade 
balance,  which  invisible  exports  in  colonial  products  and  the  under-valuation  of 
exports  would  probably  reduce  considerably. 

In  Spain  the  year  began  buoyantly,  but  ended  with  rather  less  optimism. 
The  wheat  crop  was  bad,  necessitating  large  importations.  These  amounted  to 
376,168  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  149,883  tons.  Trade  in  cattle,  iron  ores, 
and  textiles  was  depressed,  and  a  falling  exchange  necessitated  Government 
intervention  by  means  of  foreign  credits  in  London  and  New  York  and  transfers 
of  gold  to  London.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  was  a  large  importa- 
tion of  luxury  goods  such  as  motor  cars  in  anticipation  of  an  upward  revision 
in  the  tariff,  which  has  not  yet  become  effective.  During  the  last  days  of  1928, 
the  Government  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  gold  standard  of  the 
peseta,  and  probably  some  effort  will  be  made  to  stabilize  it  as  the  drachma  and 
lira  have  been  stabilized. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  population  of  Spain  as  at  December  31,  1928, 
was  22,601,753. 

The  most  outstanding  features  so  far  as  Canadian  trade  in  the  Iberian  Pen- 
insula is  concerned,  were  the  bringing  into  force  (on  August  1)  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  Canada  and  Spain,  and  (on  October  1)  between  Canada  and 
Portugal. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

Political  events  adversely  affected  the  financial  and  economic  position  in 
Jugoslavia  in  1928.  An  attempt  was  made  to  stabilize  the  currency  by  a  foreign 
loan  with  a  group  of  British  and  American  banks,  but  the  subsequent  political 
upheavals  have  disturbed  the  situation.  Exports  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1928  were  3,345,641  tons  as  against  3,252,806  tons  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1927.  The  rise  in  volume  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  value.  This 
was  caused  by  the  increased  export  of  building  and  railway  timber  and  a  falling 
off  in  exports  of  hogs.  Imports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  1,103,395 
tons  as  compared  with  926,843  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927.  The 
increase  in  imports  was  chiefly  in  materials  for  railway  and  building  construc- 
tion and  agricultural  machinery.  The  local  wheat  harvest  was  good,  but  this  was 
offset  by  a  poor  maize  harvest.  Very  little  wheat  seems  to  have  been  exported 
from  the  present  crop.  The  Government  obtained  a  loan  of  $22,000,000  at  6i  per 
cent  from  the  Swedish  Match  Company  in  return  for  a  forty  years'  lease  of  the 
Government's  match  monopoly.  A  number  of  banking  amalgamations  were 
effected  during  the  year.  The  Croatian  Discount  Bank  amalgamated  with  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  this  corporation  subsequently 
absorbed  the  Bank  of  Bosnia  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  under 
the  title  of  the  Yugoslav  Union  Bank.  This  organization  is  said  to  be  now  the 
strongest  bank  in  Jugoslavia;  some  40  per  cent  of  the  foreign  interest  in  the 
capital  is  said  to  be  British. 

GREECE 

The  stabilization  of  the  drachma  upon  a  gold  basis  of  735  drachma  to  the 
pound  sterling  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  1928.  Imports  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1928  totalled  1,928,904  tons,  while  exports  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  509,305  tons.  The  United  States  is  the  chief  destination  for  exports 
and  is  also  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Tobacco,  the  chief  article  of  import,  rep- 
resented over  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  population  of  Greece,  as  at  May  16,  1928,  is  given  as  6,204,684. 

85230—31- 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  CANARY  ISLANDS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  24,  1929. — Through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Consul  at  Tene- 
riffe,  who  has  provided  this  office  with  a  full  report,  the  following  notes  are 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  the  Canary  Islands. 
So  far,  Canadian  products  have  been  poorly  represented  there,  but  there  appear 
to  be  good  opportunities  for  developing  a  fair  export  trade  in  certain  lines. 

SEED  POTATOES 

The  import  of  seed  potatoes  last  year  amounted  to  2,613  tons;  these  came 
almost  exclusively  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  although  Holland  and  Ger- 
many supply  certain  quantities.  The  most  successful  and  popular  variety  is  an 
Irish  early  potato  known  as  the  "  Up-to-date  " ;  local  cultivation  is  exclusively 
confined  to  early  potatoes.  Red  kidney  potatoes  are  also  favourably  known. 
Opportunity  should  be  taken  to  introduce  new  varieties  that  are  likely  to  do 
well. 

CEMENT 

The  import  of  cement  is  on  the  increase.  Importations  last  year  amounted 
to  31,642  tons.  Nearly  half  is  credited  to  Belgium — in  which  a  good  deal  of 
German  cement  was  evidently  included — and  almost  a  sixth  each  to  Jugoslavia 
and  Great  Britain,  with  small  quantities  to  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
The  problem  of  costs  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  reach- 
ing a  competitive  figure  with  other  cements. 

LUMBER 

Imports  last  year  amounted  to  3,929  tons.  Over  50  per  cent  of  this  is 
credited  to  United  States  (mostly  Southern  pine  conveyed  in  schooners  from 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  States),  and  the  remainder  to  Germany  and  Sweden.  An 
American  lumber  importer  has  recently  established  himself  in  the  Canary 
Islands  in  order  to  develop  this  business — an  example  which  a  Canadian  timber 
merchant  might  well  follow. 

PACKING  MATERIALS 

The  bulk  of  the  packing  materials  imported  consists  of  sawn  and  dressed 
lumber,  cut  into  the  requisite  shapes  and  sizes,  for  making  boxes  and  crates  for 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  export  trade.  Sweden,  Portugal,  Germany  and  Finland 
are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  The  annual  importation  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 25,000  tons. 

PROVISIONS 

This  group  accounts  for  over  30,000  tons  in  a  wide  variety  of  products,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  grains  and  flour.  Imports  of  wheat  last  year 
amounted  to  3,664  tons,  of  which  two-thirds  came  from  the  Argentine  and  the 
remainder  from  Germany  and  England;  those  of  maize  to  6,048  tons,  derived 
from  the  Argentine  and  Uruguay;  and  those  of  wheat  flour  to  7,976  tons,  of 
which  almost  half  (including  evidently  a  good  deal  of  American  flour)  came 
from  England,  and  approximately  one-third  from  the  Argentine  and  the  United 
States,  with  small  quantities  from  Australia  and  Uruguay.  The  Argentine  flour 
is  an  inferior  product;  the  best  comes  from  England  and  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  British  Consul,  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  on  this  market,  but  this  should  be  speedily  remedied,  in  view 
of  the  opportunities*  offered. 
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TINNED  FISH 

Some  266  tons  of  tinned  fish  were  imported  last  year.  These  consisted  of 
sardines  and  anchovies  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  96  tons  of  salmon  from 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Great  Britain.  Imports  from  the  last-named  source  of 
supply  appear  to  be  Canadian. 

TINNED  MILK 

Imports  of  tinned  milk  in  1928  totalled  181  tons.  Belgium  and  Germany 
are  given  as  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  although  actually  the  bulk  of  the  impor- 
tation is  received  from  Switzerland  in  the  form  of  Nestle  products  known  as 
"  Ideal  "  and  "  Milkmaid  "  brands.  A  Danish  brand  is  also  well-known  on  the 
market.    The  tinned  milk  most  in  demand  is  sweetened  condensed. 

FRESH  FRUIT 

This  is  imported  from  England  and  Spain  to  the  extent  of  37  tons.  The 
English  importation  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  American  apples,  from  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  above  are  only  one  or  two  items  in  the  trade  of  the  Canary  Islands  in 
which  Canada  should  certainly  be  able  to  compete.  Canadian  exporters  who 
may  be  interested  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan 
(via  Manzoni  5),  who  can  supply  any  further  particulars  required  and  also  the 
names  of  importers. 

MARKET  FOR  POTATO  FLOUR  IN  NORTH   OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  1,  1929. — Recent  advices  from  Canada  report  that  the 
low  prices  ruling  for  potatoes  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  resulting  in  a 
revival  of  the  starch  industry.  Accordingly,  an  inquiry  has  been  undertaken 
by  this  office  regarding  the  market  outlet  in  the  North  of  England  for  potato 
flour,  in  the  hope  that  Canadian  producers  may  now  be  in  a  position  to 
compete  for  a  share  of  the  available  business. 

Although  potato  flour  and  potato  starch  are  technically  different  articles 
in  so  far  that  they  are  produced  by  different  processes,  both  are  commercially 
known  as  farina  and  employed  mainly  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  outlet  in 
Great  Britain  for  farina,  large  quantities  being  used  by  cotton  cloth  manu- 
facturers for  sizing  purposes.  Farina  is  also  converted  into  dextrine,  which  is 
used  extensively  by  cloth  dryers  and  printers,  and  it  is  employed  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  certain  other  industries  including  the  paper  and  confectionery. 

Before  the  war  the  main  supplies  of  farina  came  from  Germany  and 
Holland.  During  the  period  of  hostilities,  with  Dutch  and  German  exports 
cut  off,  the  demand  was  filled  by  Japan,  and  the  quality  of  farina  imported 
from  this  source  was  favourably  regarded  by  the  trade.  At  this  time,  although 
efforts  were  also  made  to  supply  Canadian  and  American  farina,  the  quality 
and  colour  of  the  samples  offered  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  Japanese.  One 
importer  states  that  many  years  ago  Canadian  farina  was  sold  in  this  market 
in  small  quantities,  but  that  Canadian  producers  even  then  could  only  compete 
when  the  market  was  exceedingly  high.  In  this  firm's  opinion,  although  the 
Canadian  farina  handled  was  strong,  it  was  not  as  white  in  colour  as  German 
or  Dutch. 

English  production  of  farina  was  carried  on  in  Lincolnshire,  simply  as  a 
war  measure  under  Government  auspices,  but  the  industry  was  not  continued 
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after  the  armistice,  and  with  a  return  to  normal  conditions  Japanese  exports 
also  dropped  out  of  the  market  on  account  of  freight  rates  and  other  adverse 
factors,  and  German  and  Dutch  producers,  particularly  the  latter,  again  rapidly 
took  control  of  the  business. 

In  recent  years  Holland  has  become  the  most  important  source  of  supply 
to  this  country,  with  Germany  in  second  place.  Poland,  which  in  the  war 
settlement  acquired  a  section  of  Germany  devoted  to  large-scale  production  of 
potatoes,  has  also  become  a  factor  whenever  market  conditions  have  permitted 
exports  to  England.  Quite  recently  some  few  lots  have  come  from  South 
Russia,  but  importers  are  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  quality.  During 
the  past  season,  two  factors  have  resulted  in  prices  falling  to  the  lowest  level 
within  the  last  five  years.  In  the  first  place,  the  prolonged  depression  in  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry,  which  has  forced  so  many  mills  to  close  down,  has 
lessened  the  demand  for  farina.  In  addition,  although  both  Germany  and 
Poland  had  poor  potato  crops  last  year,  and  consequently  have  not  been  able 
to  compete  on  a  normal  basis  in  this  market,  Holland  had  an  exceptionally 
good  crop  and  producers  in  that  country  have  been  offering  farina  at  very  low 
figures.  Even  at  the  present  low  values,  it  is  estimated  by  importers  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  1928  crop  production  of  Dutch  farina  is  still  unsold  and  will 
have  to  be  carried  over  into  next  season.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  thought 
that  a  further  reduction  in  price  could  have  a  marked  effect  in  increasing 
demand  under  present  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade.  Dealers  on  the  whole, 
it  should  be  said,  do  not  anticipate  any  great  change  in  prices  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Farina  is  marketed  in  three  standard  grades:  Superior,  Prime,  and 
Seconds.  Current  quotations  of  Dutch  farina  of  superior  grade  have  been 
averaging  around  £12  17s.  6d.  ($62.60)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f.  Man- 
chester. Prime  grades  are  worth  about  £12  ($58.40) ;  and  Seconds  around 
£11  ($53.50).  German  and  Polish  offers  have  not  been  competitive  with  these 
figures,  although  certain  German  brands  which  have  been  so  well  established 
on  this  market  for  many  years  before  the  war  are  still  able  to  command  a 
limited  amount  of  business  at  high  prices  among  certain  customers.  As  far 
as  Canadian  exporters  are  concerned,  however,  it  is  the  Dutch  competition 
which  would  have  to  be  met,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  reported  that  the 
quotations  shown  above  for  Dutch  farina  average  from  £2  10s.  ($12)  to  £3 
($14.60)  per  ton  cheaper  than  a  year  ago,  on  account  of  the  huge  Dutch  crop 
and  the  depression  in  the  cotton  industry  in  this  country.  While  there  are 
three  grades  used,  the  bulk  of  the  demand  is  for  the  superior  quality.  Lower 
grades  come  in  for  special  purposes,  but  even  these  are  very  close  to  the 
superior  standard.  Among  other  articles  which  farina  has  to  compete  against 
is  sago  flour,  but  it  is  stated  by  traders  that  even  although  this  commodity 
is  at  a  lower  c.i.f.  level  of  £11  10s.  ($55.90)  per  ton,  it  is  not  as  economical 
as  farina.  Maize  or  corn  starch  also  competes  against  farina  for  certain  pur- 
poses, but  at  present  farina  is  much  cheaper. 

Farina  suitable  for  this  market  must  be  as  white  as  possible  in  colour, 
clean  with  a  moisture  under  20  per  cent  and  strong  when  boiled.  It  should 
make  a  firm  jelly  on  cooling  at  a  boiling  of  one  to  ten  parts  of  water.  It  is 
understood  that  before  the  war  the  bulk  of  the  farina  coming  into  England, 
particularly  from  Germany,  was  of  the  granulated  variety.  During  the  war 
Japanese  farina  came  sifted,  and  since  then  the  demand  has  been  mainly  for 
this  variety  and  is  chiefly  supplied  from  Holland.  Small  samples  of  sifted 
"  superior  "  and  "  seconds  "  Dutch  farina  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  Cana- 
dian firms. 
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Conflicting  opinions  exist  among  importers  on  the  subject  of  packing.  Con- 
tinental imports  arrive  in  100-kilo  bags.  Some  dealers  seem  to  think  112-pound 
bags  would  be  acceptable  from  Canada,  but  one  important  firm  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  conforming  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  Dutch  packing,  and 
accordingly  recommend  bags  containing  220  pounds,  to  compete  against  the 
100-kilo  Dutch  bags.  They  point  out  that  dealers  carry  on  much  of  this 
business  under  their  own  brands  without  declaring  the  origin,  and  that  they 
would  prefer  to  use  the  standard  packing  now  employed. 

While  the  farina  market  in  recent  years  has  become  somewhat  speculative, 
and  offers  are  really  made  throughout  the  year,  the  bulk  of  the  business  seems 
to  be  placed  as  soon  as  producers  are  able  to  estimate  the  possible  outturn 
of  the  potato  crop.  Consequently,  most  of  the  purchases  in  England  are  made 
between  April  and  August,  but  shipments  are  extended  over  the  whole  season 
which  might  be  termed  as  ranging  from  September  to  August  of  the  following 
year. 

Although  the  demand  for  farina  has  admittedly  been  affected  by  conditions 
in  the  cotton  trade  of  this  district,  there  is  nevertheless  a  quite  substantial 
outlet  for  this  commodity  among  Lancashire  textile  mills  and  several  import- 
ing merchants  catering  to  this  trade  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
sider Canadian  sources  of  supply.  Samples  with  full  particulars  and  c.i.f. 
Manchester  quotations  would  be  essential  as  a  preliminary.  Accordingly,  any 
Canadian  producers  in  a  position  to  meet  the  competition  referred  to  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool.  Atten- 
tion is  also  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  489-492  appearing  on  page  780  in  this 
issue. 

NORTHEAST  COAST  SHIPBUILDING  INDUSTRY 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  27,  1929. — The  twin  industries  of  shipbuilding  and  marine 
engineering  are  amongst  the  largest  British  manufacturing  industries.  They 
are  important  too  because  of  their  close  connection  with  the  steel  trade.  British 
steel  and  iron  works  are  largely  dependent  on  demand  for  steel  plates,  sections, 
etc.,  required  for  shipbuilding,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  British  steel  output  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  United  Kingdom  occupies  a  pre-eminent  position  in  relation  to  the 
world's  output  of  mercantile  tonnage.  In  1893  the  total  tonnage  built  was 
1,026,741,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  nearly  82  per  cent.  In 
1902  the  British  proportion  was  60-82  per  cent,  and  in  1921  had  declined  to 
35-4  per  cent,  but  recovered  in  1925  to  49-41  per  cent — i.e.,  1,084,633  tons  of  a 
total  of  2,193,404  tons.  The  decline  in  the  British  proportion  from  1921  to  1925 
is  attributed  in  part  to  the  large  amount  of  German  tonnage  acquired  by  British 
shipowners  after  the  war. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  chief  shipbuilding  centres  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  sharply  defined.  The  Northeast  Coast  of  England,  which  com- 
prises the  three  river  estuaries  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  between  the  Tweed 
on  the  north  and  the  Humber  on  the  south,  has  since  the  inception  of  the  industry 
in  its  modern  form  at  the  middle  of  last  century  been  the  chief  centre  of  ship- 
building activity  in  this  country.  This  district  holds  first  place,  followed  in 
succession  by  the  Clyde,  Belfast,  Barrow,  the  Thames,  and  minor  districts  such 
^s  Burntisland  and  Dundee. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Northeast  Coast — the  home  of  the  heavy 
industries,  coal,,  steel,  and  shipbuilding — in  the  last-named  industry  is  shown  by 
figures  covering  output  for  the  eleven  years  ended  December,  1904,  which  were 
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times  of  prosperity.  During  that  period  there  were  launched  from  Northeast 
Coast  ports  2,842  merchant  steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  7,294,629, 
33  sailing  vessels  and  barges  of  9,342  tons,  and  86  warships  with  a  total  dis- 
placement tonnage  of  228,008,  or  a  grand  total  of  2,961  vessels  of  7,531,979  tons. 
During  this  period  there  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  6,828  steamers 
aggregating  13,334,984  tons,  573  sailing  vessels  of  349,637  tons,  and  440  war- 
ships of  1,454,188  tons,  or  a  total  of  7,841  vessels  of  15,138,809  tons.  The  North- 
east Coast  therefore  built  during  this  period  54-7  per  cent  of  the  steamers  and 
49-7  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
tonnage  launched  from  this  coast  was  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  world's 
output  during  this  period. 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  the  Northeast  Coast  in  recent 
years: — 


Sailing  Vessels 

Steamers  Motor  Vessels  and  Barges  Total 

Years                   No.          Tons  No.        Tons  No.      Tons  No.  Tons 

1921                        146         685,383  5          7,846  2          755  153  693,984 

1922                        93         423,870  3          9,553  3         914  99  434,337 

1923                         92          246,860  6         25,715  1          278  99  272,853 

1924                       215         554,340  18         94.395  10       2,023  243  650,758 

1925                        136         332,251  13         77.717  2         620  151  410,588 


682       2,242,704       45       215,226       18       4,590       745  2,462,520§ 


The  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Northeast  Coast  in  relation  to 
wTorld  construction  from  1921-25  is  indicated  in  the  following:  — 

X\E.  Coast 
U.K.  Proportion 
World  Output    Proportion  of    of  U.K. 


Year  Tons  World  Output  Output 

1921   4,341,679  35.4  45.1 

1922   2.467,084  41.8  42.1 

1923   1,643,181  39.3  42.3 

1924   2.247,751  64.0  45.2 

1925   2.193.404  49.4  37.8 


Total   12,893,099 


ORGANIZATION 

On  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  there  are  some  forty  shipbuilding  and  twenty- 
two  marine  engineering  firms.  The  majority  of  these  firms  are  independent; 
their  number  is  practically  the  same  as  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  not  been  until 
a  year  or  two  ago  that  there  have  been  any  amalgamations  of  importance. 

The  firms  vary  widely  in  the  size  and  character  of  their  output.  Some  are 
shipbuilders  only,  while  others  confine  their  activities  to  marine  engineering, 
but  the  larger  firms  combine  the  two.  Certain  firms  specialize  on  particular 
types  of  vessels  as  warships,  fast  passenger  lines,  general  cargo  boats,  or  on  oil 
tankers  and  refrigerating  vessels.  The  aggregate  capital  of  firms  engaged  in  the 
industry  is  estimated  at  £40,000,000,  most  of  which  is  held  locally.  The  market- 
ing is  done  by  tendering. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  firms  on  the  Northeast  Coast 
employ  in  normal  times  between  60,000  and  70,000  men.  All  manual  workers 
belong  to  trade  unions,  and  a  feature  of  the  industry  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"  demarcation  problem  This  problem  exists  because  of  the  large  numbeT  of 
skilled  craftsmen  required  in  ship  construction.  Some  thirty  trades  are  required, 
in  addition  to  labourers,  to  build  a  modern  vessel.  These  craftsmen  are  not 
merged  in  a  general  body  of  skilled  mechanics,  but  each  craft  takes  the  position 
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that  only  members  of  that  craft  must  perform  the  type  of  work  concerned.  This 
line  of  demarcation  is  jealously  maintained  and  the  disputes  have,  in  the 
majority  of  instances  in  the  past,  taken  the  form  of  differences  between  the 
unions  themselves  on  this  point  rather  than  with  employers. 

Throughout  the  period  1922  to  1926,  unemployment  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole  was  very  serious,  the  percentage  of  insured  persons  unemployed  seldom 
being  below  30  and  frequently  over  40,  and  the  number  varying  from  75,000  to 
120,000.  A  marked  improvement  occurred  in  1927,  however,  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  since  has  fallen  steadily  from  the  figure  of  46,400  at  the  end  of 
that  year. 

PRESENT  POSITION 

The  post-war  period,  1920-26,  began  with  an  unprecedented'  boom,  during 
which  war  losses  were  replaced,  and  in  this  the  Northeast  Coast  shared  fully. 
The  boom  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  depression,  due  primarily  to  over- 
production. Although  capacity  has  been  increased  as  compared  with  pre-war 
conditions,  demand  for  new  tonnage  consequent  on  low  freights  was  weak,  with 
the  result  that  prices  of  ships  were  low.  Further,  warship  construction  was 
negligible. 

In  1927,  however,  there  was  a  distinct  improvement.  Unemployment  was 
much  less  serious;  the  tonnage  launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  257,000 
gross  tons  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years.  On  the  Tees  the 
improvement  has  been  steady  since  1926.  The  tonnage  built  has  increased  from 
22,379  in  1926  to  67,951  in  1927  and  96,512  in  1928.  The  output  from  the  Wear 
shows  a  similar  improvement,  increasing  from  165,629  tons  in  1927  to  207,676 
tons  in  1928.  This  latter  figure,  however,  is  far  short  of  the  peak  year,  1906, 
when  365,951  tons  were  launched. 

DEMAND  FOR  BOX  SHOOKS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  27,  1929. — The  production  of  butter  and  the  export  of  this 
dairy  product  is  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  Irish  Free  State.  In  1928 
exports  amounted  to  approximately  £4,536,321,  and  this  important  trade  pro- 
vides a  demand  for  butter  box  shooks  running  into  the  millions  every  year.  For 
butter  export  alone,  each  year  approximately  2,000,000  boxes  are  used,  and  as 
all  these  have  to  be  imported,  either-  as  lumber  or  as  shooks  cut  to  size  ready 
for  putting  together  as  butter  boxes,  there  appears  to  be  a  large  field  awaiting 
exploitation  by  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  importance  of  the  dairying 
industry  points  to  a  consistent  demand  for  box  shooks  which  is  well  worth 
serious  consideration  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

It  is  estimated  that  the  current  annual  consumption  of  box  shooks  for  butter 
boxes  in  the  Irish  Free  State  amounts  to  over  2,500,000,  and  of  this  the  largest 
percentage  is  imported  in  shook  form.  There  are  a  number  of  firms  engaged 
in  manufacturing  butter  box  shooks  from  imported  lumber,  but  the  production 
by  local  manufacturers  is  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  shooks  used 
throughout  the  country.  Of  the  total  importation  of  timber  into  the  Free  State, 
the  census  of  production  figures  for  the  year  1926  would  indicate  that  only 
£16,002  worth  was  used  to  produce  butter  box  shooks  ;  so  that  of  the  total  esti- 
mated consumption  of  2,500,000  boxes,  by  far  the  largest  percentage  is  imported 
as  shooks.  The  local  woods  obtained  in  Ireland  are  not  sufficient  or  suitable, 
generally  speaking,  for  the  manufacture  of  butter  boxes. 
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IM  PORTS 

The  statistics  covering  imports  for  the  year  1928  are  as  yet  not  available, 
but  for  the  calendar  years  1926  and  1927  it  is  shown  that  the  imports  of  wooden 
boxes  and  parts  were  valued  at  £151,408  and  £163,872  respectively.  While  these 
figures  include  all  types  of  boxes  made  of  wood,  and  parts  of  such  boxes,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  represents  box  shooks.  Of  butter 
box  shooks  alone  it  has  been  stated  authoritatively  that  the  imports  total  some 
2,000,000  per  year.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  during  the  past  two  years 
have  been  as  follows: — 

1926  1927 


Latvia   £11,489  £17,243 

Sweden   74,126  78,923 

Germany   8,012  12,187 

Poland   347  5,618 

Finland   14,443  190 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Under  the  Dairy  Produce  Act  of  1924  and  later  amendments,  all  butter 
exported  from  the  Irish  Free  State  is  required  to  be  packed  according  to  regu- 
lations as  laid  down  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  the 
regulations  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  butter  exported  from  this  country  and 
to  standardize  the  packing.  The  regulations  therefore  require  that  all  butter 
packed  for  export  be  in  kegs  of  112  pounds  and  56  pounds,  or  in  boxes  contain- 
ing 56,  28,  and  14  pounds  respectively.  While  the  regulations  permit  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  types  of  packing,  the  56-pound  pyramid  box  is  almost  invariably 
used  for  export  shipments.  The  internal  dimensions  of  this  box  are  11  inches 
square  at  the  bottom,  12  inches  square  at  the  top,  and  13  inches  deep.  The 
thickness  of  the  material  is  xVinch  full.  The  sides,  ends,  and  lid  are  made  up 
of  two  pieces  each,  properly  tongued  and  grooved,  and  the  break  between  the 
joints  of  ends  and  sides  is  to  be  not  le^s  than  2f  inches  inclusive  of  the  tongue 
and  groove.  The  lid  must  cover  the  box  exactly  without  projecting  over  the 
sides  or  ends.  The  timber  which  is  used  must  be  well-seasoned  wood — prefer- 
ably white,  as  free  as  possible  from  odour,  resin,  or  knots.  This  must  be  planed 
smooth  and  have  its  ends  either  planed  or  cut  with  a  fine  saw. 

The  lumber  used  chiefly  is  white  pine,  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
objection  to  other  types  as  long  as  the  wood  is  well  seasoned  and  even  in  colour, 
alternating  light  and  dark  coloured  boards  being  objected  to  by  the  inspectors. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  at  present  is  the  Baltic,  but  objections  have 
been  raised  that,  although  the  wood  is  uniformly  white,  it  often  contains  a  large 
number  of  knots.  Samples  received  from  Canada  have  generally  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  inspectors  on  all  counts  except  that  of  colour,  the  chief  complaint 
being  that  frequent  blue  and  red  lumber  is  mixed  with  the  white. 

A  rigid  system  of  inspection  is  maintained  by  the  Free  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  boxes  which  do  not  measure  up  to  the  specifications  are  liable 
to  rejection.  As  a  guide  to  exporters,  the  following  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing the  basis  upon  which  inspections  are  made.  The  wood  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned  (preferably  kiln-dried)  white  wood  free  from  blue  wood,  wane,  feather, 
undue  discolouration,  resin,  in-bark,  long,  loose  or  dead  knots;  the  wood  to  be 
planed  on  both  sides  and  edges  smoothly  sawn. 

A  knot  that  will  not  lie  within  a  circle  of  H  inches  diameter  is  considered 
a  large  knot.  Slight  traces  of  resin  on  one  side  of  the  timber  only  will  not  cause 
rejection. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

The  largest  percentage  of  the  business  in  pyramid  box  shooks  is  carried  on 
by  one  large  importer  in  the  Free  State  who  also  distributes  direct  to  the  con- 
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sumers.  This  firm  handles  over  a  million  export  boxes  per  year,  and  as  a  result 
comparatively  little  business  is  done  through  brokers  or  other  local  agents. 
Orders  are  generally  placed  for  delivery  at  definite  intervals  of  approximately 
two  months  apart  so  that  arrivals  would  be  250,000  shooks  commencing  say  in 
March  and  running  throughout  the  season.  These  come  forward  cash  against 
documents  and,  being  in  small  lots,  can  be  distributed  to  the  various  creamery 
customers  throughout  the  country  without  the  necessity  of  warehousing  or  hand- 
ling in  port.  As  it  is  seldom  that  the  creameries  are  in  a  position  to>  carry  more 
than  the  very  smallest  stocks  on  hand,  this  question  of  deliveries  is  important 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  prices. 

PACKING 

Firms  here  usually  require  shooks  to  be  shipped  strongly  wire-bound  length- 
wise as  well  as  crosswise.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,,  this  appears  to 
have  been  a  satisfactory  method  in  the  past  and  is  still  followed  by  the  Baltic 
shippers.  The  cheapness  of  the  article  would  likely  preclude  any  more  expen- 
sive way  of  packing,  despite  the  fact  that  certain  advantages  might  accrue. 

PRICES 

Current  prices  of  pyramid  shooks  in  the  Free  State  range  from  13d.  to 
14d.  c.i.f.  Dublin  or  Cork,  while  contracts  for  large  quantities  have  been  made 
ranging  slightly  below  these  figures.  All  business  is  on  a  cash-against-documents 
basis. 

There  is  no  customs  tariff  on  box  shooks  entering  the  Irish  Free  State. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  11,  1929. — Trade  activity  in  the  Union  has  been  normal 
during  the  past  quarter,  following  a  record  Christmas  season.  The  past  year, 
however,  was  characterized  by  unusually  light  rainfall  over  practically  the  whole 
country,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  new  maize  crop,  South  Africa's 
principal  agricultural  product,  would  be  handicapped  through  lack  of  moisture. 
Recent  rains  have  improved  the  situation  greatly  and  normal  precipitation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  will  ensure  a  return  of  20,000,000  bags  of  200  pounds. 
The  drought  which  ended  last  year  in  most  parts  of  the  country  still  persists 
in  some  districts  of  the  Cape  Province  and  farms  abandoned  at  that  time  are 
still  unoccupied.  Weather  experts,  however,  predict  an  early  and  wet  winter, 
and  the  rainy  season  in  the  Cape  appears  to  have  commenced  much  earlier  than 
usual.  More  than  average  rainfall  will  be  welcomed.,  as  during  the  past  three 
years  it  has  been  much  below  the  average,  with  consequent  light  crops  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  many  districts. 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  generally  well  employed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  which  is  experiencing  a  period  of  price  fluctu- 
ation of  hides  and  skins.  The  building  trades  remain  active,  and  the  recent 
building  boom  in  all  the  main  centres  of  the  Union  is  expected  to  continue 
through  the  winter. 

TRADING  POSITION 

An  indication  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country  is  the  recent 
announcement  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  that  the  Budget  surplus  for  the  past 
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fiscal  year  is  £3,000,000  above  the  estimates.  Actual  income  over  expenditure 
amounted  to  roughly  £1,750,000,  which  added  to  a  surplus  of  £1,250,000  the 
previous  year,  accounts  for  the  total.  The  South  African  Railways  also  announce 
a  surplus  of  £308,000  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  This  is  a  reliable  barometer 
of  the  trade  of  the  Union. 

However,  according  to  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa,  the  balance  of  trade  for  the  past  year  is  negative,  due  mainly  to  decreased 
exports  of  gold  and  diamonds.  This  is  not  of  serious  importance,  as  there  was  b 
record  production  of  gold  in  1928  and  surplus  stocks  must  have  been  retained 
in  the  country.  After  allowing  for  invisible  imports,  the  adverse  balance'  is  set 
at  £4,000,000.  This  amount  is,  however,  more  than  covered  by  the  previous 
year's  surplus  of  £5,000,000.  Total  exports  for  the  year  are  estimated  at  over 
£94,569,000,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The  most  notable 
decrease  was  diamonds,  which  fell  by  £3,397,000,  and  the  important  increase 
was  maize,  which  was  greater  by  £3,378  000  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION  AND  COSTS 

For  the  fifth  successive  year  gold  production  has  created  a  record.  The 
figures  for  1928  are  10,359,000  ounces  as  compared  to  10,131,000  ounces  for 
1927.  In  spite  of  this  record,  and  the  present  fairly  sound  condition  of  the 
industry  (which  accounts  for  almost  half  of  South  Africa's  exports),  some  con- 
cern is  being  felt  for  its  future  due  to  increasing  costs  of  production.  During 
1928  these  costs  increased  by  Shd.  per  ounce,  but  were  only  kept  at  this  figure 
by  rigid  economy  and  improved  methods  of  mining.  Such  costs  are  expected 
gradually  to  increase  due  to  gradually  deepening  mines.  Contrary  to  the  pre- 
sent world  tendency,  costs  of  production  are  increasing  in  the  Union,  and  should 
they  continue  to  do  so,  the  only  alternative  will  be  to  close  down  those  ore  bodies 
which  cannot  be  worked  economically  at  the  higher  cost-of -production  level. 
Such  mines  are  still  to-day  payable  ventures  and  would  remain  so  until  worked 
out.  The  alternative,  in  order  to  maintain  the  past  record  of  output,  must  either 
be  to  find  new  mines  containing  higher  grade  ore  or  to  decrease  costs.  Con- 
trary to  opinions  expressed  in  some  quarters,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  to  maintain  the  export  flow  of  gold.  No  other  industry  or 
industries  combined  could  replace,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  gold  industiy 
and  thereby  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  Union's  present  prosperity  and 
development.  The  price  of  gold,  which  is  fixed  the  world  over  and  cannot  vary, 
makes  it  essential  that  costs  of  production  in  South  Africa  decrease,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  world  tendency,  if  the  industiy  is  to  maintain  its  position. 

DIAMONDS 

The  production  of  diamonds  for  1928  has  also  just  been  announced,  and 
shows  the  decrease  noted  above.  The  principal  factor  in  this  decrease  is  the 
diminution  of  the  output  of  alluvial  stones,  those  of  Namaqualand  excepted. 
Alluvial  production  diminished  48  per  cent  in  quantity  and  4s.  per  cent  in  value 
as  compared  to  1927.  The  production  of  mined  stones  in  1928  amounted  to 
2,255,000  carats,  and  of  alluvial  1,266,000  carats— a  total  of  3,521,000  carat- 
valued  at  £9,404,000.  In  addition,  the  State  diggings  in  Namaqualand  pro- 
duced about  600,000  carats  valued  at  £6,500,000.  On  the  whole,  the  industry 
seems  to  have  found  itself  again,  and  the  recently  passed  Precious  Stones  Act, 
formulated  to  control  the  industiy,  appears  to  have  more  than  justified  itself. 

Confidence  is  expressed  by  all  sections  of  the  community  that  the  coming 
year  will  witness  a  continuation  of  last  year's  prosperity  and  development. 
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TRINIDAD:  ITS  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESOURCES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  24,  1929. — In  Trinidad,  as  in  the  other  islands  of  the 
Caribbean,  agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  It  differs  from  them,  however, 
in  that  it  is  endowed  with  two  natural  resources — oil  and  asphalt.  The  oil 
industry  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  leading,  industry  of 
the  colony;  the  production  of  crude  oil  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
Trinidad  is  now  in  the  forefront  as  an  oil-producing  area  of  the  British  Empire. 
However,  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country  may  be  said  still  to  depend  upon 
agriculture — that  is,  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  beans,  sugar  cane,  and  coeoanuts, 
for  it  is  in  these  occupations  that  the  major  portion  of  the  population  find 
employment. 

COCOA 

Both  the  peasant  and  the  large  proprietors  are  engaged  in  the  growing  of 
cocoa  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  exposure.  Suitable  soils  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa  tree  occur  over  wide  areas,  and  with  numerous  main 
and  local  roads  which  are  constantly  being  improved  and  extended  as  conditions 
warrant,  the  transportation  of  the  produce  to  the  shipping  centres  is  easily 
accomplished.  The  area  under  cocoa  cultivation  is  approximately  210,000  acres, 
or  almost  half  the  cultivated  area  of  the  colony  and  about  a  sixth  of  its  total 
area.  The  annual  exports  of  cocoa  to  Europe  and  North  America  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  60,000,000  pounds. 

Three  types  of  cocoa  are  grown,  all  of  which  are  impure  strains  of  either 
the  Criollo,  Forastero,  or  Calabacillo  types.  The  first  of  these  is  the  best  quality, 
but  gives  a  smaller  yield  than  the  others  and  is  also  less  resistant  to  disease;  the 
second,  the  most  common  type,  is  most  desirable  for  general  planting;  and  the 
third,  the  poorest  quality,  is  prolific  and  hardy  and  very  useful  on  poor  soils 
and  where  climatic  conditions  are  unfavourable. 

As  a  rule  cocoa  is  grown  under  permanent  shade,  but  it  is  now  generally 
agreed  that  an  excess  of  it  is  harmful.  Particularly  has  this  been  found  to  be 
the  case  within  recent  months,  due  to  an  outbreak  of  the  dreaded  "witch  broom" 
disease  which  attacks  the  trees  and  is  fostered  to  a  great  extent  by  excess  of 
shade.  It  was  this  disease  which  within  recent  years  wiped  out  Surinam  as  a 
cocoa-producing  country,  and  while  the  local  authorities  have  taken  certain 
measures  to  combat  the  disease,  the  latest  information  is  that  it  is  spreading  and 
that  more  stringent  methods  must  be  adopted  to  eradicate  it.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  development  of  the  cocoa  tree  shade  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  growing  of  fruit-producing  plants  between  the  trees,  the 
former  furnishing  an  easy  means  of  sustenance  and  profit  to  the  small  pro- 
prietor, and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  proprietor  serves  to  reduce  overhead 
expense. 

The  main  crop  period  varies,  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate,  being  earlier  on  warmer  soils  and  later  on  the  clays.  As  a 
rule  it  begins  in  December  or  January  and  lasts  until  May  or  June,  while  in 
addition  there  is  a  short  season  crop  of  a  few  weeks'  duration  in  September  or 
October.  Picking  and  gathering  of  the  pods  and  the  extraction  of  the  beans 
is  done  by  trained  labour,  but  the  processes  are  simple,  requiring  only  ordinary 
intelligence  and  care.  From  the  field  the  beans  are  transferred  to  the  fermenting 
or  sweating  boxes,  where  they  remain  from  five  to  ten  days  undergoing  a  period 
of  curing  or  mellowing,  after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  drying  houses  where, 
after  a  further  six  or  eight  days'  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  they  are  fit  for  bag- 
ging and  marketing.    On  this  latter  operation  to  a  large  extent  depends  the 
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quality  and  appearance  of  the  finished  product.  In  rainy  weather  the  beans  are 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  in  the  hot  sunny  season  they  are  kept  thickly 
spread  in  the  trays  so  that  drying  will  not  be  too  rapid.  Locally,  cocoa  is  sold 
by  the  fanega — an  old  Spanish  measure  of  110  pounds — but  for  export  the 
standard  of  a  bag  of  cocoa  is  165  pounds  net. 

In  some  of  the  less  suitable  areas,  cocoa  trees  are  being  cut  down  to  be 
replaced  by  sugar  cane,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  high  production 
figures  of  1921  and  1923  will  be  repeated.  High  production  is  now  largely 
dependent  upon  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  greater  attention  to  plant 
sanitation.  The  quantities  exported  during  the  past  six  years  were  as  follows 
(in  pounds):  1923,  67,692,267;  1924,  56,402,755;  1925,  48,476,609;  1926, 
50,067,881;  1927,51,934,857;  1928,50,008,156. 

SUGAR 

The  sugar-cane  districts  of  Trinidad  are  located  on  the  low-lying  lands  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  between  the  northern,  central,  and  southern  ranges 
of  hills,  the  southern  section  of  which  is  a  much  more  undulating  type  of  country 
then  the  central  or  northern  regions.  The  total  area  of  land  under  sugar  cane 
cultivation  comprises  approximately  72,000  acres  and  the  soil  varies  from  silts 
and  clays  in  the  northern  district  to  black  loam  in  the  southern. 

Formerly  estates  and  sugar  factories  were  of  a  much  smaller  area  and 
capacity  than  those  now  in  operation.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
most  estates  and  factories  were  capable  of  producing  only  150  to  400  tons  of 
muscovado  sugar,  and  used  the  open-pan  process  of  evaporation,  steam,  cattle, 
and  in  some  cases  water,  being  employed  as  motive  power  for  the  mill.  As  fac- 
tories became  modernized,  estates  combined  into  larger  units,  while  the  method 
of  evaporating  the  juice  of  the  cane  under  reduced  pressure  was  developed  for 
the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar.  The  number  of  factories  has  been  further  reduced 
owing  to  the  economic  advantage  of  increased  capacity.  In  1922 — when  the 
output  was  60,000  tons — of  the  principal  factories  operating  one  was  making 
17,000  tons,  two  5,000  tons,  six  3,000  tons,  and  five  less  than  this  quantity. 

Between  1894  and  the  present  time — due  to  depression  in  the  world's 
sugar  market  and  the  breakdown  through  fungoid  disease  of  the  Bourbon  cane, 
the  principal  type  cultivated— the  large  estates  have  gradually  reduced  their 
cultivation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  production  of  approximately  half 
the  cane  crop  of  the  island  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers  who  cultivate  small  rented 
holdings  and  sell  their  cane  to  the  factories  at  prices  governed  by  the  current 
price  of  sugar. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  production  of  sugar  and  the  relative 
proportion  from  estate  and  farmers'  canes  from  1923  to  1927,  the  latest  figures 
available: — 

Sugar  Sugar 
made  from       made  from 
Estate  Canes  Farmers'  Canes  Total 


Year  Tons  Tons  Tons 

1923   24,251  35,697  59,948 

1924   30.862  10,757  41,619 

1925   38,993  30,636  69,629 

1926   39,489  34,072  73,561 

1927   28,001  23.981  51,982 


Labour  supply  on  the  estates  has  always  been  a  matter  of  concern  and 
at  the  present  time  gives  rise  to  some  difficulty.  The  majority  of  the  labour  is 
East  Indian,  as  are  the  majority  of  the  cane  farmers. 

The  use  of  modern  implements  in  the  tillage  and  cultivation  of  sugar  cane 
has  not  advanced  to  any  great  extent,  nor  for  various  reasons  has  their  use 
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become  popular  in  the  harvesting  of  the  canes.  The  main  reason  would  appear 
to  be  the  inadequacy  of  such  equipment  as  is  available  to  carry  out  the  work 
required  while  conditions  are  favourable,  and  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
experienced  in  using  such  equipment  during  wet  weather.  On  some  of  the  larger 
estates  steam  tractors  have  been  in  use  for  the  hauling  of  large  gang  ploughs 
and  cultivators,,  but  these  are  now  being  replaced  by  petrol  tractors.  Even  in 
the  case  where  their  operation  has  been  successful  on  the  level  ground  and  in 
the  drier  seasons,  due  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  soils  when  the  weather  becomes 
wet  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible  to  use  tractors,  and  the  manage- 
ment have  had  to  resort  to  bullocks  or  water  buffaloes  to  haul  their  ploughs. 
Moreover,  no  reaper  has  yet  been  found  which  will  cut  the  canes,  and  conse- 
quently they  must  be  harvested  by  hand  labour. 

The  sugar  cane  is  planted  in  the  second  half  of  the  wet  season — August  to 
November — and  the  crop  period  coincides  with  the  dry  season,  which  extends 
from  the  end  of  January  to  some  time  in  May;  and  during  this  season  the  ratoon 
crop  is  planted.  While  formerly,  particularly  on  virgin  soils,  land  could  be 
ratooned  seven  or  eight  years  or  even  more — it  is  now  rare  for  anything  more 
than  a  third  ratoon  crop  to  produce  and  common  only  for  second  ratoon  to  be 
retained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  tons  of  cane  crushed 
during  the  last  five  years  by  estates  and  cane  farmers: — 

Sugar  Cane-Farmers 
Produced  Tons  Crushed  East  West 

Tons  Estate         Farmers         Indian  Indian 


1924   52,045  324,361  237,298  9,952  7,116 

1925   69,629  395,105  327,614  11.508  7,966 

1926   73,561  284,002  358,879  13,492  9,447 

1927   51,982  330,391  286,700  11,858  7,527 

1928   81,551  449,634  375,162  13,224  7,444 


COCOANTJTS 

For  many  years  the  cultivation  of  cocoanuts  was  not  considered  an  impor- 
tant industry,  but  within  recent  years  much  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it. 
with  the  result  that  the  supply  of  nuts  has  steadily  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  at  the  present  time  more  than  36.000  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

Cocoanut  palms  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  produce  the  best  results  in  light 
soils  with  a  free  circulation  of  water.  Such  conditions  are  to  be  found  on  the 
west  coast,  but  large  groves  also  exist  in  the  valleys  on  the  north  coast  and 
about  the  mouths  of  the  larger  streams  on  the  east  coast  whose  banks  consist 
of  alluvial  deposits  with  a  good  percolation  of  water.  Many  types  of  cocoanuts 
are  cultivated,  and  all  were  probably  first  introduced  from  the  mainland  of 
South  America,  where  there  are  a  great  many  varieties.  The  nuts  vary  in  size  and 
shape,  while  the  yields  of  the  different  varieties  depend  upon  conditions  of  soil, 
rainfall,  and  degree  of  cultivation,  the  average  annual  yield  being  estimated  at 
60  nuts  per  palm.  Methods  of  cultivation  vary  from  scientific  agriculture  of 
a  high  order  with  mechanized  implements  for  tillage  to  practically  no  cultiva- 
tion at  all. 

Estates  vary  in  size,  some  yielding  a  million  nuts  per  annum,  while  others 
only  give  a  couple  of  thousand.  On  the  old-established  large  estates  the  latest 
methods  of  cutivation  have  been  generally  adopted,,  the  fields  being  well  laid  out 
with  roads  so  that  the  produce  may  be  brought  to  some  central  point  where  it 
may  be  easily  dealt  with.  The  nut  takes  about  eleven  months  to  mature  from 
the  time  of  flowering,  and  as  the  palm  flowers  eight  or  nine  times  during  the 
year,  it  is  a  more  or  less  continuous  crop  and  picking  takes  place  about  every 
four  months.  The  nuts  after  being  picked  are  husked  if  intended  for  export;  if 
copra  is  to  be  prepared  they  are  broken  and  the  kernel  removed,  while  if  intended 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil  they  are  left  whole. 
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Nuts  intended  for  shipping  are  graded  to  size — that  is,  all  nuts  not  passing 
through  a  3f-inch  ring  are  termed  "  selects  while  those  that  are  smaller  are 
called  a  culls  and  those  not  quite  matured,  cracked,  or  otherwise  defective  are 
called  "  rejects  ''.  "  Culls  "  and  "  rejects  "  are  usually  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  copra  or  the  extraction  of  oil.  If  intended  for  copra  they  are  left 
unhusked  on  the  ground  for  a  period  of  three  to  six  weeks  to  dry.  after  which 
they  are  broken  and  the  kernels  removed  from  the  shells  and  dried,  either  arti- 
ficially or  in  the  sun.  There  are  various  types  of  artificial  driers  in  use;  some 
of  local  manufacture  consisting  of  a  drying  house.,  the  floor  of  which  is  heated 
from  below  by  a  system  of  hot  air  or  steam  pipes,  while  some  of  the  houses  are 
made  with  a  moveable  roof  to  permit  the  sun  to  perform  the  drying  process. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  British  and  American  types  of  driers  in  use,  but 
these  are  rather  the  exception. 

A  number  of  cocoanut  oil  factories  operate  in  Trinidad  which  produce  over 
200,000  gallons  of  oil  annually,  the  greater  quantity  of  which  is  used  locally. 
There  is  also  a  fibre  factory  making  brush  and  mattress  fibre  for  export  and 
domestic  use,  but  on  most  estates  the  fibre  is  used  as  fuel  for  copra  driers  and 
cocoanut  oil  factories.   The  exports  for  1927-28  were  as  follows: — 

1927  1928 

Cocoanuts  nuts       6,463,765  6,799,655 

Copra  lbs.     12,498,983  21,346,740 

Oil  galls.           58,061  65,365 

COFFEE 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  at  the  present  time  a  minor  industry  in  Trinidad, 
but  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  it,  so  that  the  quantity  exported  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  varieties  grown  are  Coffea  arabica,  Coffea 
robusta,  and  Coffea  excelsa.  The  quantities  exported  during  the  last  five  years 
were  as  follows  (in  pounds) :  1924,518.076;  1925,  597,722;  1926,  497,688;  1927, 
163,920;  1928,  264,918. 

OIL 

The  principal  natural  resources  of  the  colony  are  oil  and  asphalt.  The  former 
particularly  is  increasing  in  importance  from  year  to  year.  The  earliest  attempt 
to  obtain  petroleum  appears  to  have  been  as  far  back  as  1857,  when  a  company 
was  formed  to  manufacture  liquid  petroleum  or  pitch  oil  by  distilling  crude 
lake  asghalt.  This  experiment  was  soon  abandoned,  and  about  nine  yea*rs  later 
a  company  undertook  to  drill  for  petroleum  near  San  Fernando  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  After  reaching  a  depth  of  150  feet — the  limit  of  the  drilling 
outfit — no  oil  having  been  found,  the  well  was  abandoned,  but  shortly  after- 
wards another  attempt  was  made  in  the  same  district,  and  at  a  depth  of  100 
feet  the  first  strike  of  oil  in  the  colony  was  made.  This  attempt  also  ended  in 
failure  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  and  it  was  not  until  1900  that  further 
attempts  were  made  with  success.  In  1902  the  first  well  to  be  drilled  in  Trinidad 
with  up-to-date  machinery  was  begun,  and  two  wells  were  brought  in  at  750  and 
1,000  feet  which  produced  40  to  50  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  From  that  date  oil 
was  struck  at  varying  depths  at  different  points  within  much  the  same  area,  until 
to-day  the  oil  industry  of  Trinidad  is  producing  in  such  quantities  that  the 
colony  now  ranks  in  first  place  among  the  oil  producers  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  exports  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts during  the  last  five  years: — 

Quantities  in  Gallons 


1923    85,136,457 

1924    112,858,523 

1925    126,231,287 

1926    139,590,781 

1927    155,980,964 
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Reports  on  the  oil  industry  of  Trinidad  were  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligent Journal  Nos.  1245  and  1288  (December  10,  1927,  and  October  6,  1928. 
respectively),  giving  full  information  with  regard  to  production  and  operating 
companies. 

ASPHALT 

The  world-famous  Pitch  Lake  situated  in  the  La  Brea  district  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  island  comprises  approximately  114  acres.  It  has  been  under 
lease  to  an  operating  company  for  many  years,  and  the  lease  has  been  further 
renewed  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  as  from  February  1,  1930.  The 
pitch  lake  has  always  played  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  Trinidad, 
and  in  former  days  sailing  vessels  called  to  get  asphalt  with  which  to  caulk  the 
seams.  Although  the  value  of  asphalt  as  a  road-making  material  appears  to 
have  been  recognized  many  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  when  asphalt  pavements  were  brought  into  general  use,  that  an  industry 
of  any  importance  was  established. 

The  lake  is  roughly  circular  in  shape  and  surrounded  by  low  ridges  which 
slope  gently  to  the  sea.  Viewed  from  the  surrounding  ridges,  it  presents  a  dark 
expanse  intersected  by  a  large  number  of  shallow  channels  in  which  rain  water 
collects,  and  is  surrounded  by  stunted  vegetation  which  is  also  to  be  seen  at 
several  points  on  the  lake  itself. 

Its  origin  is  believed  to  be  in  the  seepage  of  heavy  asphaltic  oil  from  sands 
of  tertiary  age  lying  at  some  depth  below  the  lake,  the  lighter  constituents  of 
the  oil  being  lost  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  Previous  to  the  level  of  the  lake 
receding  due  to  the  extraction  of  the  pitch,  there  was  a  slow  overflow  into  a 
ravine  connecting  the  lake  to  the  sea.  The  deposits  so  formed  were  what  was 
known  as  "land  asphalt",  but  to-day  as  the  overflow  has  ceased  "land  asphalt" 
is  formed  from  the  asphaltic  oil  residue  which  is  forced  up  by  gas  pressure 
through  the  fissures  in  the  strata  overlying  the  oil  sands. 

Hand  labour  is  employed  in  extracting  the  mineral  from  the  lake,  as  it  is 
a  solid  mass,  although  in  a  state  of  flux,  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  Heavy  mat- 
tocks are  used  to  break  up  the  asphalt  into  large  blocks  weighing  as  much  as 
100  pounds,,  which  are  loaded  into  trucks  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  from  where 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  refinery  for  treatment  or  to  a  terminal  point  where  it  is 
taken  by  aerial  ropeway  to  ships'  holds  for  shipment  in  the  crude  state.  At 
the  refinery  crude  asphalt  is  dumped  into  steam-heated  stills,  where  after  about 
sixteen  hours'  treatment  all  water  and  volatile  matter  is  removed.  It  is  then 
passed  through  strainers  to  remove  any  foreign  substances  and  run  into  wooden 
barrels  of  about  400  pounds.  The  refined  product  when  cooled  is  ready  for  ship- 
ment and  is  known  as  "  dried  asphalt ".  The  refinery  is  capable  of  a  daily  pro- 
duction of  approximately  400  tons  of  dried  asphalt,  while  the  industry  gives 
employment  to  around  1,200  labourers. 

Exports  of  asphalt  for  the  years  1924  to  1928  were  as  follows  (in  tons) : 
1924,  169,397;  1925,  157,986;  1926,  180,950;  1927,  186,363;  1928,  152,287. 

Under  the  present  lease  the  operating  company  pays  the  Government  for 
each  ton  of  2 ,£40  pounds  of  pitch  or  asphaltum  a  royalty  of  2s.  6d.  and  an; 
export  duty  of  5s.,  and  for  each  ton  of  2,240  pounds  of  dried  pitch  or  asphaltum 
a  royalty  of  3s.  6d.  and  an  export  duty  of  6s.  lid. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  CUBA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  28,  1929. — Cuba  is  not  yet  highly  industrialized,  and  labour 
is  cheap.  Competition  with  American  products  is  difficult  because  of  the  tariff 
preference  given  in  their  favour,  and  the  Government  is  stimulating  local  indus- 
try and  agriculture  and  protecting  them  by  high  import  duties.  The  number  of 
Canadian  products  therefore  which  can  profitably  be  exported  to  Cuba  is 
restricted.  This  republic  depends  for  its  prosperity  on  the  export  of  sugar,  and 
it  is  the  only  staple  in  the  world  which  is  selling  below  pre-war  prices.  The 
condition  of  the  sugar  market  over  the  past  few  years,  through  world  over- 
production, has  greatly  impoverished  the  island.  This  has  lessened  the  demand 
for  all  imported  products,  especially  quality  goods;  the  market  is  now  almost 
solely  one  of  price;  and  there  has  been  a  great  extension  of  credit. 

TRADE  FIGURES 

The  population  of  the  island  is  3,568,552,  and  the  annual  imports  per  capita 
are  valued  at  about  $59.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports  into 
Cuba  from  Canada,  and  of  Cuban  exports  to  the  Dominion,  for  the  past  three 
vears,  as  shown  in  the  Cuban  returns: — 

1926  1927  1928 

Approximately 

Imports  to  Cuba   $7,070,581       $6,031,457  $4,756,156 

Exports  from  Cuba   4,584,467        4,651,751  3,797,224 

PORTS   OF  ENTRY 

Havana  controls  the  import  trade  with  74  per  cent  of  the  total;  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  6-8  per  cent;  Cienfuegos,  3-7  per  cent;  Nuevitas,  2-7  per  cent;  and 
all  other  ports,  12  -8  per  cent. 

ROUTING  OF  SHIPMENTS 

Most  goods  to  Havana  from  Canada  come  via  New  York,  from  which  there 
are  several  steamers  per  week.  Schooners  bring  cargoes  of  potatoes,  etc.,  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  from  Halifax  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  there  is  the 
regular  three-weekly  direct  service  of  Pickford  &  Black.  From  the  Pacific 
Coast  there  is  a  monthly  service  of  the  Japanese  and  American  lines.  Refri- 
gerated and  other  railway  cars  can  come  direct  from  Canada  to  Havana  by 
the  sea-train  from  New  Orleans  and  by  the  ferry  from  Key  West.  The  express 
companies  also  deliver  smaller  shipments  in  Cuba. 

CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS,  ETC. 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  gold  dollar,  which  is  always  at  par  with  that 
of  the  United  States.  Local  fractional  coinage  is  in  use  concurrently  with 
American,  but  commercially  the  dollar  currency  only  is  used.  The  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  is  standard.  Documentation,  however,  must  be 
standard,  and  in  the  Spanish  language. 

QUOTATIONS 

Merchants  prefer  Canadian  quotations  to  be  c.i.f.  Cuban  seaport,  but  f.o.b. 
New  York  quotations  are  quite  common.  F.o.b.  factory  or  inland  town  should 
never  be  quoted. 

PACKING 

There  are  no  special  packing  requirements  for  this  country.  Where  the 
import  duty  is  calculated  by  gross  weight,  packing  will  naturally  be  lighter  and 
take  into  consideration  the  tare  allowance — e.g.  canvas  shoes  are  imported  in 
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large  cases  of  120  pairs,  not  boxed,  but  each  pair  lightly  wrapped  in  paper  and 
"tied"  with  a  broad  band  of  gummed  brown  paper  on  which  is  printed  the  par- 
ticulars of  size,  etc. 

REPRESENTATION 

Successful  representation  is  half  the  battle.  In  this  market  there  are  the 
usual  distribution  channels:  the  local  commission  agent;  the  visiting  commer- 
cial traveller;  the  branch  office  and  warehouses;  the  broker  with  bought  stocks 
and  consignments;  the  New  York  commission  merchant;  the  wholesaler  with 
a  line  confined  to  himself. 

LANGUAGE 

Correspondence  should  preferably  be  in  Spanish,  although  many  Cuban 
merchants  and  commission  agents  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  English.  On 
and  after  June  1  next  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  in  documentation  required 
for  shipments  to  Cuba  will  be  obligatory. 

INTRODUCING  GOODS 

Any  firm  desirous  of  entering  the  Cuban  market  should  first  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  visit  the  republic.  Merchants  are  impressed  by  such  a  visit,,  and 
during  its  course  the  visitor  can  study  conditions  and  learn  the  requirements  of 
the  market  in  the  surest  way.  This  is  especially  true  of  Government  contract 
work.  Many  Canadian  business  men  visit  Florida  and  the  British  West  Indies 
in  the  winter  season.  It  is  suggested  that  they  might  spend  a  few  days  in  Havana 
and  while  there  make  full  use  of  the  facilities  of  this  office. 

BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

Without  samples  and  a  c.i.f.  price  (to  which  must  be  added  an  agent's  com- 
mission if  one  is  to  be  appointed)  no  intelligent  estimate  of  an  exporter's  oppor- 
tunities can  be  made.  By  this  method  small  initial  samples,  addre'ssed  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  can  usually  be  cleared  here  free  of  duty,  and 
will  remain  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  exporter,  or,  if  so  instructed,  can  be 
handed  over  to  an  agent. 

PARCEL  POST 

Much  time  is  lost  by  sending  samples,  etc.,  to  Cuba  by  parcel  post.  Ordi- 
nary parcels  must  go  via  Europe,  and  take  about  six  weeks  to  reach  destina- 
tion, unless  they  are  under  4  pounds  4  ounces  in  weight  and  are  posted  as  first- 
class  mail.  Neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  have  a  parcel  post  convention 
with  Cuba. 

DOCUMENTATION ,  ETC . 

A  leaflet  covering  invoice  requirements,  bills  of  lading,  labelling,  customs 
requirements,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

CREDITS 

The  head  offices  of  the  various  Canadian  banks  having  foreign  branches 
keep  on  file  credit  information,  and  it  is  thus  not  always  necessary  to  write  or 
cable  direct.  The  following  Canadian  banks  have  branches  in  Cuba:  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  As 
a  general  rule,  documents  of  title  to  goods  should  be  sent  through  the  banks  for 
delivery  on  acceptance  or  payment  of  drafts  unless  there  is  any  special  reason 
for  doing  otherwise. 
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IMPERIAL  FRUIT  SHOW,  1929 

The  Imperial  Fruit  Show,  1929,  is  to  be  held  from  October  25  to  November 
2  in  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  writes  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Canadian  Fruit 
Trade  Commissioner,  London,  in  Apple  Supplement  No.  73  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal.  The  earlier  dates  set  for  the  show  last  year  were  found 
to  be  a  mistake.  They  made  it  impossible  for  Canada  to  compete  on  any  com- 
prehensive scale,  only  a  few  straggling  entries  being  made.  Contrary  to  expec- 
tation also — for  the  change  was  made  in  order  to  meet  what  were  judged  to  be 
English  requirements — it  was  found  that  the  earlier  date  was  unsatisfactory 
from  the  English  standpoint,  as  it  brought  the  show  on  in  the  height  of  the 
marketing  period.  The  date  for  the  closing  of  entries  to  be  sent  to  the  Fruit 
Branch  is  September  30.  The  date  for  the  delivery  of  fruit  to  the  show  authori- 
ties is  October  21,  the  Monday  before  the  show  opens,  allowing  just  time  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  exhibits  before  the  opening. 

The  Empire  Marketing  Board  are  making  a  most  interesting  survey  of  the 
conditions  affecting  the  retail  sales  of  apples  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Specialist 
members  of  their  research  staff  will  be  asked  to  interview  fruiterers  in  certain 
selected  areas  for  the  collection  of  data  as  to  a  number  of  points,  the  knowledge 
of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Canadian  shippers.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  will  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  their  first  preliminary  "  try-out  " 
inquiry,  in  a  suburb  of  Liverpool,  they  made  personal  calls  on  all  the  retail 
shops  in  the  district,  classified  them  as  poor,  middle-class,  or  good,  and  secured 
from  the  owners  information  as  to  where  they  make  their  purchases,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  fruit  is  bought,  the  length  of  time  taken  in  disposing  of 
stocks,  to  what  extent  they  store.,  their  methods  of  window  dressing,  ticketingy 
etc.,  the  questions  of  wastage,  short  weight  and  loss  in  weighing,  customers' 
preferences  for  size,  colour,  varieties,  variations  in  trade  due  to  weather,  the 
extent  of  the  competition  between  apples  and  oranges,  the  extent  and  rate  of 
turnover,  the  effect  of  prices  on  demand,  methods  of  fixing  prices,  experience  of 
the  value  of  advertising,  etc. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  u  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  18  Commerce  Build- 
ing, Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Northern  Rhodesian  Tariff  Changes 

C.  S.  BISSETT,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Cape  Town,  April  10,  1929. — Difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in 
interpreting  correctly  Northern  Rhodesian  Tariff  Item  No.  41  (2),  which  deals 
with  solid  and  pneumatic  rubber  tires  and  tubes.  Sub-items  Nos.  41  (2)  (1) 
and  41  (2)  (2)  appear  to  overlap.  To  clarify  the  situation,  Item  No.  41  (2)  has 
been  repealed  in  full  and  the  following  new  Item  No.  41  (2)  has  been  substituted 
with  effect  on  and  after  March  15,  1929: — 


Duty 

Duty 

Duty 

Duty 

Duty 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

1  (2)  Rubber,  manufactures  of,  "iz : 

(a)  Pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  in- 

cluding the  weight  of  the  im- 

mediate wrapper: 

I.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  other 

+han  motor  cycles  ..per  lb. 

Is. 

9d. 

9d. 

Is. 

9d. 

wor  if  less,  per  £100  ad  val.) 

17%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

17%  ad  val 

II.  Tubes     for    motor  vehicles 

other  than  motor  cycles 

per  lb. 

8d. 

6d. 

6d. 

.  8d. 

6d. 

(or  if  less,  per  £100  ad  val.) 

17%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

17%  ad  val 

III.  Tires   and   tubes   for  motor 

Is. 

9d. 

9d. 

Is. 

9d. 

(or  if  less,  per  £100  ad  val.) 

m%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

12^%  ad  vv. 

IV.  Tires  and  tubes  for  cycles 

per  lb. 

Is. 

9d. 

9d. 

Is. 

9d. 

(or  if  less,  per  £100  ad  val.) 

12%%  ad  val. 

Yl}f/c  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

Wf/o  ad  val 

(b)  Solid   tires  including  the  weignt 

of  the  immediate  wrapper 

per  lb. 

3d. 

2d. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 

(or  if  less,  per  £100  ad  val.) 

9%  ad  val. 

9%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

9%  ad  val. 

Column  A— Tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  1924,  on  which  the  Northern  Rhodesia  tariff  is  based. 
Column  B — Rates  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  reciprocating  British  possessions  (includes  Canada). 
Column  C — Rates  to  non- reciprocating  British  possessions. 
Column  D — Rates  to  foreign  countries 

Column  E — Rates  in  Congo  Basin,  applicable  to  all  countries  alike. 

St.  Lucia  Tariff  Changes 

An  extra  of  the  St.  Lucia  (British  West  Indies)  Gazette  of  April  22, 
1929,  forwarded  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  con- 
tains a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  on  that  date, 
increasing  (with  a  few  exceptions)  the  prevailing  or  common  rate  of  the 
customs  tariff  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  British  preferential  schedule, 
and  to  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  the  general  tariff  schedule. 

The  former  rates  in  most  cases  were  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  respectively,  but  in  some  instances,  notably  boots  and  shoes,  clothing 
and  textiles — the  former  rates  were  12  per  cent  and  18  per  cent  respectively. 
A  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods  are  affected  by  this  change,  but  among 
the  articles  which  remain  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  and  15  per  cent  are  bags 
of  textile,  motor  cars,  electrical  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  and  unenu- 
merated  provisions.  Many  commodities,  particularly  foodstuffs,  entering  St. 
Lucia  are  subject  to  specific  rates  of  duty  and  these  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  amendment.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  duty  on  cheese  is 
increased  from  8s.  4d.  per  100  pounds  to  12s.  6d.  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  and  from  12s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  to  25s.  under  the  general  tariff.  The 
preference  on  cheese  is  consequently  larger  than  before. 

Apparently  the  St.  Lucia  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  nearly  all 
goods  remains  in  force.  Wheat  flour,  formerly  exdmpt  from  this  surtax, 
becomes  subject  to  it.  The  basic  rates  on  flour  remain  at  4s.  6d.  per  196 
pounds  British  preferential  tariff,  and  6s.  6d.  general  tariff. 
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Sarawak  Preference  on  Canadian  Motor  Vehicles 

Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia, 
reports  that  the  Sarawak  Government  has  extended  to  Canada  and  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  motor  cars,  motor 
cycles  and  accessories,  marine  and  stationary  engines  and  accessories,  and 
machinery  of  all  descriptions.  The  general  tariff  (Amendment  of  November  19, 
1928)  on  motor  cars,  for  private  use,  is  20'  per  cent  ad  valorem;  motor  oar  and 
lorry  tires  and  accessories,  for  private  or  commercial  use,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
motor  cars,  lorries,  and  other  motor  vehicles  for  commercial  use,  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  motor  cycles,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  motor  cycle  tires  and  acces- 
sories, 10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Where  proof  is  given  that  the  foregoing  have  been 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  or  the  British  Empire  they  are  exempt  from 
duty. 

Particulars  have  not  so  far  been  received  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pref- 
erence on  the  other  goods. 


Deferred  Australian  Customs  Duties 


C.  HARTLETT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  April  11,  1929. — Owing  to  Australian  manufacturers  being  still 
unable  to  supply  domestic  requirements,  increased  customs  duties  on  certain 
commodities  which  had  been  previously  deferred  from  time  to  time  have  been 
further  deferred  until  the  dates  specified  opposite  each  item. 

The  tariff  items  and  commodities  affected  are: — 


(2) 


Item 

118  (O) 
136  (F)  (2) 
147 

179  (D)  (3) 
194  (D) 


197  (B) 


242  (B) 

334  (F)  (1) 

392  (A) 

397  (A) 


Linoleums  and  floor  coverings  having  a  similar  surface,  n.e.i. 

Iron  and  steel — hoop,  n.e.i  

Iron  and  steel,  viz: — Plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned   ..  .. 

(c)  Electric  household  dish  washing  machines  

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles  

This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  the  following, 
viz:  — 

Brass  and  copper  chain  (curb  and  trace  pattern)  made  from 
wire  of  \  mm.  to  3  mm.  in  thickness,  both  sizes  inclusive. 

Chain,  n.e.i.,  not  made  up  into  serviceable  articles,  in  sizes 
of  5/16",  |"  and  7/ie". 

Cutlery }  spoons,  and  forks,  n.e.i.,  and  knife  sharpeners  .  . 

This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  cooks'  forks 
not  plated. 

Glass,  viz: — sheet,  plain  clear  

Writing  and  typewriting  paper  (plain),  not  including  dupli- 
cation— in  sheets  not  less  than  16  x  13  inches  

Yarns,  cotton,  including  mercerized  cotton  yarn  

Cartridges,  n.e.i  

This  further  postponement  does  not  apply  to  shotgun  cart- 
ridges. 


July  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 


October  1,  1929 


October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 

October  1,  1929 


The  present  rates  of  duty  and  those  deferred  on  these  items  are  as  follow:  — 


Present  Rate 


Deferred  Rates 


118 
136 
147 
179 
194 
197 
242 


334 
392 
397 


Item 
(C)  (2) 
(F)  (2) 


(D) 
(D) 
(B) 
(B) 


(F) 
(A) 
(A) 


(3)  (c) 


(1) 


British 

British 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

10% 

25%  ad  val. 

20% 

35%  ad  val. 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

£3  10s. 

£6  0s.  per  ton 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

f  3  16s. 

£5  15s.  per  ton 

Free 

25%  ad  val. 

45% 

60%  ad  val. 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

27*% 

40%  ad  val. 

Free 

25%  ad  val. 

20% 
lid. 

35%  ad  val. 

2s. 

4s. 

2d.  per  lb. 

per  100  sq.  ft. 

per  100  sq.  ft. 

or  45% 

60%  ad.  val. 

whichever  rate  returns  the 

higher 

duty. 

Free 

10%  ad  val. 

20% 

30%  ad  val. 

Free 

5%  ad  vol. 

20% 

35%  ad  val. 

15% 

25%  ad  val. 

15% 

30%  ad  val. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  bolts,  buts,  and  screws,  in  galvanized 
iron.,  required  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  Tenders, 
which  close  on  July  16  and  22,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  13,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  13,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  6, 
1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Monetary 
Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $  ) 

British  Guiana  $  \ 

Trinidad  $  J 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Weekending  Weekending 


May  6, 

May  13, 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1442 

$  .1420 

.1390 

.1398 

.1396 

.U072 

.0072 

.0072 

.0298 

.0297 

.2680 

.2685 

.2681 

.0252 

.0253 

.0253 

!0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.2382 

.2388 

.2385 

4.86| 

4.8881 

4.8808 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4050 

.4045 

.1749 

.1757 

.1754 

.0526 

.0527 

.0526 

.1930 

.0177 

.0176 

.2680 

.2692 

.2682 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1429 

.1433 

.2680 

.2692 

.2687 

.1930 

.1940 

.1937 

1.0000 

1.0073 

1.0060 

.4244 

.4240 

.4233 

.5462 

.1201 

.1196 

.1217 

.1218 

.1216 

.9733 

.9796 

.9754 

.4985 

.4827 

.4800 

4.8666 

4.0293 

4.0225 

.1930 

.1949 

.1945 

1.0342 

.9796 

.9829 

1.0000 

.9993 

.9993 

.4020 

.4034 

.4027 

.6107 

.6046 

.3650 

.3676 

.3670 

.4985 

.4507 

.4500 

.4424 

.4570 

.4563 

.5678 

.5666 

.5656 

4.86§ 

4.8881 

4.8797 

1.0000 

l.OU— 1.021 

l.OU— 1.02; 

1.0000 

l.Oli— 1.021%2 

1.01  J— 1.02 

.0392 

.0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 

.  0392 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
suppiled  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  tor  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

486.  Atlantic  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Bradford  desire  quotations  on  Atlantic  chilled  salmon. 

487.  Frozen  Salmon. — Dutch  importer  would  like  to  receive  quotations,  preferably 
c.i.f,  Rotterdam,  on  frozen  Atlantic  salmon. 

488.  Wheat  Flour;  Rye  Flour;  Canned  Lobsters. — The  director  of  an  import  and 
brokerage  firm  m  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  who  is  handling  Canadian  apples,  as  about  to  visit 
Canada  with  a  view  to  effecting  connections  in  wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  and  canned  lobsters. 
He  will  reach  Vancouver  early  in  June  and  will  be  glad  to  meet  Canadian  firms  open  to 
negotiate,  if  they  wMl  write  to  him  to  permanent  addresses  on  file  at  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

489.  Potato  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  with  extensive  experience  in  the  importa- 
tion of  potato  flour  and  allied  products  used  in  the  textile  industry  are  open  to  hear  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  potato  flour  either  as  buyers  or  prospective  agents.  Samples 
and  c.i.f.  Manchester  quotations  necessary. 

490.  Potato  Flour. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers,  with  connections  in  the  textile  trade 
of  that  district,  are  open  to  receive,  as  buyers,  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturer  of  potato 
flour. 

491.  Potato  Flour. — A  Manchester  firm  of  importers  are  open  to  hear  from  Canadian 
producers  of  potato  flour  in  a  position  to  quote  c.i.f.  prices.    Samples  necessary. 

492.  PorATO  Flour. — A  North  of  England  firm  of  importers,  with  extensive  connections 
in  the  textile  trade  in  that  district,  are  open  to  consider  Canadian  sources  of  supply. 

Samples  and  c.i.f.  Manchester  prices  necessary. 

Miscellaneous 

493.  SprUce. — An  Argentine  importer  of  lumber  would  like  to  find  a  source  of  supply  of 
second-quality  spruce  in  Canada.  Able  to  handle  large  quantities;  business  continuous. 
Specifications:  5  per  cent  1  by  4,  5  per  cent  1  by  5,  60  per  cent  1  by  6,  15  per  oecit  1  by  7, 
15  per  cent  1  by  8;  lengths  10  feet  and  upwards.  All  boards  must  be  sound;  knots  are 
tolerable,  but  they  must  not  be  loose.  Price  $35  c.ii.  Buenos  Aires.  Communicate  with 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires. 

494.  Wallboard. — A  firm  of  distributors  in  Hull  connected  with  the  lumber  and  building 
trades  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wallboard  with 
the  object  of  acting  as  merchant  distributors  in  the  Northeast  Coast  of  England. 

495.  Gypsum. — Importer  in  Rotterdam  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of  Canadian 
ground  gypsum. 
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496.  Gypsum. — Dutch  firm  handling  building  materials  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  on  Canadian  ground  gypsum. 

497.  Gypsum. — Rotterdam  dealers  in  building  materials  are  interested  in  receiving 
samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  on  Canadian  ground  gypsum. 

498.  Oil  Engines. — A  firm  in  Cyprus,  who  already  represent  a  Canadian  exporter,  ask 
to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  oil  engines  of  from  3  to  15  h.p., 
suitable  for  farmers'  requirements,  pumps,  etc. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Australia,  May  21,  June  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May 
28,  June  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth  . — Bolingbroke,  May  23;  Bothwell,  June  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Nessriaa,  May  25;  Nevisian,  June  1;  Nubian,  June  15 — all  White  Star  Line;  Salaciia. 
Anchor-Donaldson,  June  8. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  June  5. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross,  Thomson  Line.  June  21. 

To  Glasgow.— Minnedosa,  June  8;  Melita,  June  14— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carimaldo, 
May  24;  Athenia,  May  31;  Carmia,  June  7;  Letitia,  June  14— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Hull. — Incemore,  May  25;  a  steamer,  June  8 — both  Furness  Line 
To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  24;  Duchess  of  York,  May  31;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  June  7;  Melita,  June  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  June  1;  Laurentic, 
June  8;  Doric,  June  15— all  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  May  24;  Andania,  June  7 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  May  24;  Beaverburn,  May  31;  Beaverbrae,  June  7;  Beaver- 
dale,  June  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter.  May  27;  Canadian  Inventor,  June 
6 — both  Canadian  National;  Ausonia,  May  24;  Asieania,  May  31;  Alaunia,  June  14 — all 
Cunard  Line;  Megiantic,  White  Star  Line,  June  13;  Incemore,  May  25;  a  steamer,  June  8 
— both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  May  23;  Manchester  Regiment,  May  30; 
Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  20 
— aid  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnmona,  May  24;  Cairndhu.  May  31;  Cairnvalona, 
June  7;  Cairnglen,  June  14 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Metagama,  May  23;  Montcalm,  May  29;  Montclare,  June  6; 
Montrose,  June  12;  Duchess  of  Athol,  June  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White 
Star  Line,  June  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Metagama,  May  23;  Beaverhill,  May  24;  Montclare,  June  6;  Beaver- 
brae, June  7 —  all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  May  27;  Canadian  Inventor,  June 
6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  June  3. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  1. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  May  20;  Gorm,  June  5;  Frode,  June  18 — 
all  Scandinavian-American  Line 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  May  29;  Beaverburn,  May  31;  Montrose,  June  12;  Beaver- 
dale,  June  14 — all  Canadian  Paciilfic;  Kings  County,  May  24;  Emiden,  May  31;  Grey 
County,  June  7;  Liguria,  June  14 — all  County  Line;  Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  i. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Yalemare,  May  22;  Valreale,  June  7;  Valfiorita, 
June  15 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — York  County,  May  23;  Kent  County,  June  8 — both  County  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban,  Sierra  Leone  and  Lourenco 
Marques. — Cochrane,  Elder  Dempster,  May  21. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
National,  June  20;  a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  May  27. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  June  1;  Canadian  Volun- 
teer, June  15 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodne.y,  May  25;   Lady  Somers,  June  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize.  British  Honduras. — Canadian  Aviator,  June  1; 
Canadian  Hunter,  June  15 — both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara,— Agnete  Maersk,  May  24;  Spica,  June  7 
— both  Ocean  Domdnion. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Victor,  May  30;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  15— both 
Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian  National,  May  25. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosiland,  Furness^Red  Cross  Line,  May  31;    a  steamer,  Far- 
quhar SS.,  May  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— Nayarit,  May  20;  New  Northland,  May  29^both  Clarke 
Line. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— A  steamer,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  25. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  23;  Lady  Hawkins, 
June  6;  Lady  Drake,  June  20— all  Canadian  National. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  25;  Newfoundland,  June  11 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  May  25;   Rousillon,  June  8 — both  French  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Nova  Scotia,  May  25;  Nerissa,  May  28;  Fort  St.  G^brge,  June 
4,  June  18;  Nerissa,  June  11;  Newfoundland,  June  11 — all  Furness,  Withy;  Nerissa, 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  28;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  31. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Fernfield,  May  25;    Farnorth,  May  31 — both  Farquhar  SS. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Canadian   Hunter,  May 
22,  June  19;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Anticua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Otter,  May  23;  Canadian  Runner, 
June  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  • 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  31 ;   Lady  Hawkins, 
June  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica) .--Caledonia,  June  12;   Ottar,  May  29 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong   Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 

Russia,  May  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  June  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talythybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  4. 
To  Yokohama. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Moji. — Arizona  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  3. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  11. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Montana,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  June  10. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  New  Plymouth. — Waiihemo,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  May  25. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasian  Line, 
May  29. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  6. 
To  Manchester. — Pacific  Enterprise,  June  1;  London  Importer,  June  15 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  May  24;  Seattle,  June  14— both 
Hamburg- American  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  May  25;  Kinder- 
dyk,  June  8 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux.— Georgiie,  May  29;  Zenon,  June  10— 
both  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste— Leme, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  May  30. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario.— Brandanger,  W  cstfal- 
Larsen  Line,  June  1. 

To  South  African  Ports.— Bank  Line,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  middle  June  ''calls  at 
Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques). 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution" 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measuies,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report  (1925).    (Price  SI.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents. ") 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928.)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  the  Baltic  States  (1929.)   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Peru, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro:  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

R,  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial  Bank 
Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti.  Ber- 
muda and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office — North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund.  Shanghai,  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — A  part  ado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35.  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela.  Colombia, 
San   Domingo   and   Porto   Pico.)      Cable  Ad- 

dress,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Gutrufhaus,  Xeuerwall  10.  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address.  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland. 
Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes.  Exchange  Building.  Hong  Kong. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  (iov- 
ernment  Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

J.H.English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibral- 
tar. Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office.  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis.  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics  and 
British  Honduras.)    Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner: 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M:  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  3S, 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office.  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building,  Trafalgar 
Square,  London,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address.  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner, 
Walter  House.  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Frame. 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commissioner,  Century 
Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street,  Liverpool. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street, 
Bristol.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow, Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom . 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  YorM 

City.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
R.  S.  O'Meara,  care  of  Bank  of  Montreal.  27 

LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1929. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER   OFFICE   TO  BE   OPENED  IN  PERU 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  formerly  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South 
Africa,  has  just  sailed  for  Lima,  Pern,  where  he  will  open  a  new  office.  Until 
further  notice,  Mr.  Stevens  may  be  reached  in  care  of  the  British  Consulate  at 
Lima.   The  new  office  will  also  cover  the  Republics  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 

If  firms  and  others  interested  in  trade  with  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  will 
send  details  of  their  export  offers,  Mr.  Stevens  will  be  pleased  in  due  course  to 
report  comprehensively  upon  the  opportunities  in  these  countries.  When  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  are  sent,  a  number  of  copies  of  each  should  be  supplied. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has  begun 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  itinerary  for  Western  Canada: — 

Vancouver   May  20  ttfv^June  1 

New  Westminster   June    4  j 

Kelowna   J une    5  J  ■  W  V>  - 

Calgary   June  10 1  |ftK* 

Winnipeg   June  12 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioner 
are  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hugh  D'alton,  Secretary,  BritisT 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  and  those  m  Cal- 
gary and  Winnipeg  to  their  respective  Boards  of  Trade. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  2,  1929. — The  main  textile  industries — cotton  and  wool — 
continue  quiet.  The  tendency  towards  easier  prices  in  both  trades  has  caused 
buyers  to  purchase  in  retail  quantities  in  the  expectation  of  a  further  decline 
in  prices.  The  lower  scale  of  wages  already  adopted  in  many  sections  of  the 
wool  trade  will  probably  become  general  in  the  West  Riding.  Imports  of  woollen 
cloths  were  one  million  yards  greater  in  March  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  attri- 
buted to  the  desire  to  avoid  if  possible  import  duty  under  the  Safeguarding  Act. 
This  duty,  however,  did  not  materialize. 

The  recent  political  disturbances  in  India  with  the  threat  of  a  boycott  on 
British  goods,  and  the  renewed  hostilities  in  China,  have  served  to  check  some- 
what the  recent  improvement  in  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  Lancashire. 
A  few  producing  firms  here  have  lately  been  experimenting  in  merchanting  their 
own  goods  abroad  instead  of  selling  through  the  export  merchants,  and  it  is  also 
reported  that  the  Eastern  Textile  Association  has  had  success  in  placing  a  single 
standard  line  of  cloth  in  the  Chinese  market.  The  association  has  shipped  some 
500,000  pieces  of  cloth  to  China  during  the  past  twelve  months,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  Japan.  This  success  has  led  to  preparation  of  a  similar  scheme  for 
different  lines  in  other  markets.  With  a  view  to  lowering  costs  of  production, 
the  Weavers'  Organization  has  agreed  to  a  scheme  by  which  each  weaver  shall 
have  charge  of  eight  looms,  instead  of  four  as  formerly.  Automatic  looms  are 
also  being  experimented  with,  the  machinery  being  run  on  the  basis  of  one 
weaver  to  sixteen  looms. 

Production  statistics  confirm  the  reports  of  increased  activity  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades.  Output  on  the  Northeast  Coast  in  February  totalled  106,700 
tons,  an  increase  of  3,000  tons  as  compared  with  January  and  8,000  more  tons 
than  in  February  last  year.  There  has  been  an  increase  too  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  but  the  output  is  still  insufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Home 
demands  are  larger  and  exports  are  increasing,  due  to  the  fact  that  Continental 
competition  is  less  keen.  On  the  other  hand,  costs  of  production  are  also  increas- 
ing, owing  to  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  fuel  and  ore. 

The  engineering  trades  as  a  whole  continue  to  improve.  Lancashire  firms 
were  represented  in  the  ^British  Industrial  Delegation  which  recently  visited 
Soviet  Russia,  and  one  or  two  firms  who  have  supplied  textile  machinery  to 
that  country  in  the  past  expect  to  receive,  or  have  received,  substantial  order-. 

The  electrical  industry  has  been  busy.  At  Sheffield  a  30-ton  electric  fur- 
nace is  under  construction,  the  largest  ever  built  in  England.  It  is  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter  and  uses  12-inch  graphite  electrodes.  It  will  be  shipped  to  Spain 
on  completion. 

There  is  an  increasing  activity  evident  in  the  Nottingham  lace  trade,  with 
very  little  unemployment.  Export  trade  is  improving,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  now  being  the  most  important  overseas  customers. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  reports  the  following  changes  in  the 
consular  list:  M.  Chunghow  H.  Pao  has  been  transferred  temporarily  from 
Vancouver  to  Ottawa  as  Acting  Consul-General  of  China;  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Hacking  has  been  appointed  as  Consul  of  Guatemala  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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MARKET  FOR  WORKMEN'S  GLOVES  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  8,  1929. — There  is  a  substantial  and  regular  demand  in  the 
North  of  England  for  workmen's  gloves  of  various  types.  While  railway  and 
mine  workers — two  important  groups — do  not  wear  these  gloves  to  any  appreci- 
able extent,  the  demand  from  other  classes  of  workmen  is  reported  to  be  a 
growing  one.  While  Canadian  exporters  are  already  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
this  trade  in  competition  with  German  and  American  firms,  in  view  of  the 
substantial  tariff  preference  accorded  gloves  of  this  class  under  the  Safeguarding 
Act,  when  imported  from  Empire  sources,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  Canadian  firms  of  further  increasing  their  share  of  this  trade. 

The  main  types  of  workmen's  gloves  in  demand  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  Gloves  of  cotton  twill,  in  white,  grey  and  slate,  with  blue  cotton  wrist- 
band and  brown,  or  brown  shade,  stockinette  gloves  with  knitted  wristband. 
These  gloves  are  made  both  with  and  without  leather  facing  or  canvas  gauntlet. 
There  is  also  an  outlet  for  canvas  gloves  with  and  without  gauntlet  and  leather 
palm.  These  gloves  are  used  largely  by  domestics  and  for  light  factory  work. 
They  are  sold  mainly  in  women's  sizes. 

(6)  Fabric  gloves  with  tight-fitting  wristband.  These  are  used  mainly  in 
the  fishing  industry  and  are  known  as  u  gutting gloves.  The  fabric  glove  in 
this  country  is  largely  a  post-war  product  and  the  trade  has  grown  enormously 
in  recent  years.  Prior  to  imposition  of  import  duty  in  1925,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  was  in  the  hands  of  German  firms  and  the  latter  are  still  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  import  trade. 

(c)  Leather  gloves  with  canvas  or  black  furniture  gauntlet  made  usually 
from  muleskin  or  horse-hide,  known  in  the  trade  as  canary  leather  gloves 
because  of  the  colour.  The  bulk  of  the  gloves  sold  of  this  type  have  fingers, 
although  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  single  finger  type,  with  palm,  thumb  and 
finger  in  horsehide  with  the  grain  outside.  These  gloves  are  used  by  workers 
in  the  steel  and  iron,  engineering  and  other  heavy  trades,  and  by  seamen. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

Gloves  have  been  subject  to  a  duty  on  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom 
since  December,  1925.    The  duties  imposed  are  as  follows: — 

Full  Rate  Pref .  Rate 

(a)  Gloves,  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  leather  or  of  fur  and 
leather  or  fur  cut  out  ready  for  sewing  into  gloves, 
but  not  including  gloves  known  as  astrakhan  gloves 

in  which  leather  is  used  only  as  trimming  or  binding    33J%  ad  val.       22%%  ad  val. 
(&)  Fabric  gloves,  cut  out  of  woven  or  knitted  material  con- 
sisting in  whole  or  in  part  of  cotton  and  known  as 
fabric  gloves  and  material  for  such  gloves  cut  out 

ready  for  sewing   33§%  ad  val.       22%%  ad  val. 

The  effect  of  the  imposition  of  these  duties  on  the  importation  of  work- 
men's gloves  is  not  discernible,  as  they  are  not  classified  separately  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns. 

The  gloves  are  put  up  in  bundles  of  one  dozen  free  and  shipped,  packed 
in  wooden  boxes.  Minimum  freight  shipments  one  hundred  dozen  pairs;  the 
usual  terms  are  2  per  cent  cash  in  thirty  days.  Quotations  c.i.f.  United  King- 
dom ports  or  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  Liverpool  office  is  in  touch  with  an  important  local  importer  who  is 
at  present  desirous  of  establisning  further  connections  in  Canada.  Canadian 
firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  are  invited  to  forward  samples,  together 
with  prices,  to  this  office. 
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MARKET  FOR  CASKET  FITTINGS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  3,  1929. — Although  English  manufacturers,  as  might  be 
expected,  pretty  well  hold  the  market  for  coffin  handles  and  fittings,  a  limited 
amount  of  this  business  is  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  and  American  producers. 
This  is  borne  out  by  imports  recorded  recently  as  coming  through  the  port  of 
Liverpool  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  older-established  houses  in  this  area,  particularly  those 
claiming  to  cater  for  the  highest  class  trade,  apparently  will  not  use  imported 
handles,  and  point  out  that  their  designs  are  of  a  superior  type  to  anything 
offered  from  overseas.  Other  firms  doing  more  of  the  middle-class  trade  state 
that  they  are  able  to  use  a  limited  quantity  of  imported  fittings,  and  one  or  two 
distributing  houses  selling  to  retail  undertakers  are  handling  Canadian  and 
American  lines.  Again,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  English  manufacturers >  in 
addition  to  their  regular  established  lines,  in  recent  years  have  been  turning  out 
handles  of  a  similar  design  to  the  American,  with  certain  modifications  to  suit 
this  market.  These  are  known  as  American-type  handles,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
a  firm  of  manufacturers  who  use  various  kinds  of  handles  they  are  not  as  dis- 
tinctive in  design  as  the  North  American  article  itself,  and  are  usually  more 
expensive. 

The  American-type  handle  is  recognized  by  its  long  bar  grip,  usually  around 
12  inches  in  length,  either  cylindrical  or  square-edged  in  shape.  An  American 
casket  set  generally  consists  of  six  long  handles  for  the  sides.,  two  shorter  ones  for 
the  ends  of  the  coffin,  and  an  oblong  breast  plate.  English  sets  are  made  in 
various  designs  and  usually  include  six  side  handles,  rings  and  roses  and  breast 
plate.  The  rings  and  roses  are  the  two  end  pieces,  consisting  each  of  a  ring  and 
a  plate  attached  to  it  which  is  screwed  into  the  coffin.  As  English  coffins  are 
nearly  all  made  in  wood,  the  fittings  must  be  designed  for  screwing  into  the 
coffins.  The  largest  demand  is  for  brass.  English  fittings  are  made  in  brass 
casting  and  also  electro-plated.,  the  latter  being  turned  out  at  extremely  low 
prices.  Canadian  and  American  fittings  are  mainly  offered  in  silver  plating; 
silver  fittings  are  becoming  more  popular.  Imported  handles  are  offered  in 
various  designs  including  antique  silver  with  long  reeded  square-edged  bar,  and 
a  much  cheaper  design  in  a  very  bright  surface  with  a  cylindrical  handle. 
Quotations  are  made  per  set  and  also  per  individual  handle,  breast  plate,  etc. 

To  what  extent  the  existing  trade  in  Canadian  fittings  can  be  increased  is 
difficult  to  answer.  Owing  to  conditions  under  which  funerals  are  arranged,  the 
selection  of  handles,  etc.,  seems  to  be  left  in  most  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  firm,  and  they  presumably  select  what  is  likely  to  please  their  clients 
both  in  the  matter  of  design  and  price. 

Meanwhile,  as  English  producers  are  reported  to  be  turning  out  an 
American-type  handle,  there  would  obviously  seem  to  be  a  demand  for  it,  and 
the  importations  of  overseas  fittings  already  mentioned  as  coming  through  the 
port  of  Liverpool  indicate  that  a  limited  business  is  being  done.  One  authori- 
tative opinion  is  that  there  is  a  decided  opening  for  Canadian  fittings  in  this 
district.  While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  arrive  at  price  comparisons,  in 
view  of  the  various  designs  offered  by  different  manufacturers,  some  detail? 
covering  American  handles  at  present  being  sold  in  this  country  have  been 
placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the 
information  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers.  The  trade  in  English  fittings 
seems  to  be  carried  on  direct  from  manufacturer  to  undertaker,  and  this  presents 
a  difficulty  as  regards  distributing  imported  goods,  as  undertakers,  under  the 
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existing  system,  only  require  to  carry  very  limited  stocks;  but  two  firms  in  the 
North  of  England,  both  already  familiar  with  Canadian  and  American  handles, 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. Interested  firms  are  accordingly  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office, 
when  it  is  essential  that  fully  descriptive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom 
port  prices  should  be  furnished,  along  with  one  or  two  samples  that  could  be 
shown  to  the  trade. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  506  and  507  appearing  in  this 
issue,  page  821. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  HAY  TRADE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  9,  1929. — A  privilege  the  Englishman  enjoys  and  freely  exer- 
cises is  that  of  berating  the  climate  he  lives  in.  The  weather  for  the  past  four- 
months,  however,  has  proved  a  notable  exception  to  the  rule;  the  recent  sunny 
spell  has  established  a  record,  unbroken  with  one  exception  for  the  last  114 
years.  Records  of  rainfall  have  been  kept  since  1816;  and  the  only  period 
which  indicates  less  precipitation  was  that  from  March  to  June,  1893,  when 
the  rainfall  amounted  to  1*9  inches,  as  compared  with  just  over  2  inches  in 
Southern  England  since  the  early  part  of  1929. 

The  situation  became  so  serious  in  the  West  of  England  that  severe  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the  use  of  water  by  residents.  Garden  hose  were  not. 
permitted  to  be  employed  except  by  license,  and  public  fountains  ceased  ta 
operate,  and  other  measures  were  taken  to  conserve  supply. 

West  of  England  farmers  were  faced  with  a  situation  that  was  nothing; 
short  of  ruinous.  Happily  during  the  past  few  days  there  'have  been  excellent 
rains  and  a  higher  temperature  and,  given  a  continuance  of  warm  weather, 
there  is  no  reason  why  ample  crops  should  not  be  secured.  Cattle  should  now 
find  plenty  of  feed  in  the  pastures,  and  farmers  who  are  holding  stocks  of  hay 
are  likely  to  market  them  now  that  they  realize  their  requirements  are  satis- 
fied. It  should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  during  the  summer  months 
the  demand  for  hay  is  practically  confined  to  the  towns  for  use  of  horses,  and 
is  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  the  winter  months,  and  with  heavy  arrivals  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  prices.  The  manager  of  a  co-operative  concern 
in  Birmingham  controlling  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  hay  stated  this 
past  week  that  if  the  drought  continued  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  enor- 
mous quantities  of  Canadian  hay;  but  such  a  contingency  entirely  depends  upon, 
the  weather. 

PRICE  COMPARISON 

Throughout  the  West  of  England  considerable  quantities  of  hay  in  the 
rick  have  had  to  be  used  for  feeding  purposes  owing  to  the  drought,  and  under 
such  circumstances  farmers  have  been  very  unwilling  to  sell.  Dealers  have 
been  offering  increasing  prices,  and  the  net  result  has  been  a  sharp  advance 
in  price  and  a  shortage  of  supplies,  quotations  being  up  fully  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton 
by  comparison  with  April  15.  Prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  the 
rick  are  as  follows: — 

Price  per  Ton  in  the  Rick,  West  of  England 


£  s.  d.  L  s.  d. 

Clover,  first  cut   5    0  0  to  5    2  6  ($23  33  to  $24  93) 

Clover,  second   4  15  0  4  17  6  (  23  11  23  71) 

Mixture   4  17  6  5    0  0  (  23  71  24  33) 

Meadow   4    0  0  4  10  0  (  19  46  21  89) 

Sainfoin   4  15  0  5    0  0  (  23  11  24  33) 
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Price  per  Ton  on  Rail,  West  of  England 

£  s.    d.      £  s.  d. 


Clover,  first  cut   5  12  6  to  5  17  G  ($27  37  to  $28  58) 

Clover,  second  cut   5    7  6  5  10  0  (  26  15         26  76) 

Mixture   5  12  6  5  15  0  (  27  37         27  98) 

Meadow   5    0  0  5    5  0  (  24  33         25  54) 

Sainfoin   5    7  6  5  12  6  (  26  15        27  37) 


Baled  English  hay  has  been  offered  delivered  Birmingham  at  115s.  ($27.98) 
for  the  1928  crop.  For  the  most  port  the  Birmingham  area  has  been  dependent 
on  Southwestern  England  for  its  requirements  and  the  sharp  advance  has  been 
owing  to  farmers  withholding  supplies.  Prices  from  the  Southwest  had  prev- 
iously been  lower  than  those  from  the  Midlands,  particularly  from  Worcester- 
shire, but  now  the  situation  has  been  reversed — at  any  rate,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  recent  heavy  rains. 

IRISH  OFFERINGS 

No  recent  offerings  have  been  received  in  the  Birmingham  area  for  supplies 
from  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  chief  source  of  which  was  County  Limerick. 
Importations  were  via  Bristol  and  Liverpool.  The  heavy  carriage  charges  of 
55s.  ($13.38)  per  ton  from  Limerick  to  Birmingham — which  are  greater  than 
those  from  Canada  to  Birmingham — have  gravely  affected  this  trade. 

SHORTAGE   OF  SUPPLIES 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  reports  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
1928  crop  of  hay  was  150,000  tons  greater  than  that  harvested  in  the  previous 
year,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  stocks  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  were  140,000  tons  in  excess  of  the  figure  shown  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago,  stocks  in  hand  by  April  1,  1929,  had  fallen  to  94,000  tons  below  those  of 
the  previous  year. 

The  stock  of  hay  on  farms  on  April  1,  1929,  is  estimated  at  975,000  tons 
or  15  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  as  compared  with  1,069,000  tons  (17  per  cent) 
on  April  1,  1928,  and  is  the  lowest  recorded  at  the  corresponding  date  in  any 
recent  year. 

The  shortage  of  supplies  is  more  apparent  than  real,  for  the  reason  that 
farmers  will  not  release  their  stocks  until  they  are  sure  of  a  crop  coming  along. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  England  that  the  1928  crop  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  best  in  her  history;  that  of  1927,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  worst 
in  many  years.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  predict  how  the  1929  crop  will  develop. 

RAIL  AND  DOCK  CHARGES 

Canadian  hay  exporters  are  required  to  quote  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port 
in  sterling  and  are  occasionally  asked  to  give  a  price  delivered  at  inland  points 
such  as  Birmingham.  They  should  therefore  clip  the  following  as  an  indication 
of  the  cost  of  working  such  traffic  from  steamer  to  truck  at  Avonmouth.  The 
following  figures  are  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds:— 

(1)  Labourage,  direct  to  truck,  4?.  (97  cents).  Weighing,  in  truck  loads,  6d.  per  ton  plus 
.70  per  cent.   Dock  due,  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  per  ton  plus  10  per  cent. 

(2)  The  labourage  rate  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions:— 
(a)  Consignments  must  be  50  tons  oir  over. 

lb)  Sufficient  supply  of  trucks  available. 

(c)  Separate  stowage]  in  hold. 

(d)  No<  sorting  required. 

(e)  Orders  to  be  received  before  commencement  of  discharge  of  ship. 

(3)  Half  dues  abatement  is  obtainable  if  goods  are  consigned  on  .through  bill  of  lading, 
or  bill  of  lading  claused  "  in  transit  to  Birmingham  ". 
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The  charge  of  4s.  (97  cents)  labourage  into  truck  has  been  criticized  by 
importers  in  this  area  as  being  excessive.  This  office  has  this  week  taken  this 
matter  up  with  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority,  who  have  agreed  to  make  a  15 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  charge.  Considering  the  fact  that  a  ton  of  hay  consists 
of  only  15  bales,  it  appears  excessive  to  charge  $1  for  this  labour. 

CANADIAN   HAY  TRAFFIC 

Cardiff  hay  imports  from  Canada  this  year  have  been  quite  heavy,  and  the 
tonnage  could  have  been  increased  at  least  100  per  cent  if  shipping  space  had 
been  available.  Shipping  lines  are  not  keen^to  handle  hay  as  it  is  stated  there  is 
no  money  in  it.  Cardiff  hay  importers  have  made  important  contracts  with 
Montreal  shippers  but  always  under  the  proviso  "  subject  to  shipping  space  being 
available."  Should  there  be  any  discontinuance  of  the  direct  steamship  service 
between  Montreal  and  Cardiff,  it  might  mean  cutting  off  the  trade.  At  the 
moment  there  is  in  the  vicinity  of  1,000  tons  of  Canadian  hay  en  route  for 
South  Wales  delivery.  Unfortunately  part  of  it  has  had  to  come  via  Avonmouth, 
which  involves  an  extra  charge  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  ton  for  transhipment  and 
additional  handling. 

Montreal  dealers  interested  in  disposing  of  stocks  between  now  and  the 
end  of  June  should  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  office 
at  Bristol  by  cable. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

BIRMINGHAM  AREA 

Bristol,  May  10,  1929. — The  more  or  less  tentative  control  of  prices  initiated 
by  pig  iron  smelters  in  February  with  the  resultant  increase  of  2s.  6d.  (60  cents) 
is  demonstrating  its  value  as  a  means  of  re-stabilizing  the  industry.  Many 
producers  have  come  into  line  and  are  basing  their  quotations  on  the  prices  laid 
down  by  the  committee  of  smelters.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  a  regulation  of 
prices  must  be  accompanied  by  a  regulation  of  output. 

Coke  has  been  very  scarce  and  prices  have  increased  to  a  high  point.  At 
the  first  of  the  year  this  basic  material  was  procurable  at  figures  not  greatly 
in  excess  of  pre-war.  This  condition  has  greatly  changed  within  the  last 
few  weeks  and  furnace  coke  now  stands  at  about  15s.  ($3.65)  as  a  general 
figure.  This  price  is  likely  to  remain  firm  for  some  time  to  come  as  there  is  a 
decided  disposition  to  withhold  the  expense  of  re-lighting  coke  ovens  until  such 
time  as  a  continuous  and  certain  demand  may  be  assured.  Scarcity  and  high 
prices  will  naturally  have  a  further  effect  on  the  price  of  the  iron  and  steel 
products  and  a  further  rise  is  anticipated. 

Competition  from  Continental  sources  is  still  negligible;  supplies  are  only 
adequate  for  home  demand  and  prices  such  as  to  preclude  buying  from  this 
country. 

Following  the  reduction  in  the  raw  copper  market,  there  have  been  decreases 
in  the  price  of  brass  and  copper  tubes.  As  a  result  buyers  are  holding  off  in 
anticipation  of  a  further  decline  and  business  has  been  slack.  Export  trade  is 
reported  as  fair. 

In  the  hardware  branches  the  fine  weather  has  brought  about  an  active 
seasonal  demand  for  garden  tools  and  similar  appliances. 

Production  figures  in  buttons — an  important  Birmingham  trade — have 
increased  by  50  per  cent  in  the  past  twelve  months.  Imports  of  wrought 
enamelled  hollow-ware  have  declined  in  the  last  quarter  to  1,275  tons  as  com- 
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pared  with  2,181  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  It  is  stated  that, 
due  to  increased  home  consumption,  manufacturers  are  now  in  a  position  to 
compete  on  foreign  markets,  and  one  firm  in  the  Black  Country  has  within  the 
last  ten  months  increased  the  number  of  its  employees  from  200  to  600.  Buttons 
and  hollow-ware  were  brought  within  the  safeguarding  duties  nearly  a  year  ago. 

The  engineering  and  machine  tool  trades  have  been  working  at  a  disad- 
vantage under  the  irregular  conditions  governing  the  metal  markets.  Apart 
from  that,  however,  they  have  had  a  good  season. 

LEICESTER  AND  NORTHAMPTON 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  there  has  been  since  Febru- 
ary a  slow  but  continuous  increase  in  sales.  Surplus  stocks  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  well  moved  and  prospects  appear  to  be  good  for  the  summer  trade. 

The  footwear  manufacturers  in  this  country  operate  under  a  handicap 
which  is  to  a  great  extent  non-existent  in  Canada.  There  is  little  co-ordination 
between  boot  and  shoe  and  textile  manufacturers  in  so  far  as  applies  to  setting 
the  fashions  in  colours.  Leather  is  brought  out  in  certain  shades  and  made  into 
footwear  which  is  placed  on  the  market.  Success  or  failure  is  then  decided  by 
the  partiality  of  the  buying  public;  nothing  is  done  by  the  two  industries 
chiefly  interested  to  give  the  consumer  a  lead.  The  introduction  of  a  new  shade 
or  combination  of  shades  or  styles  is  thus  a  venture  the  average  manufacturer 
is  chary  of  undertaking. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shades  which  are 
going  to  be  worn  in  clothes  are  communicated  to  the  leather  finishers  who  dye 
accordingly  and  indeed  it  is  more  often  the  case  that  these  two  interests  sit 
together  to  decide  on  appropriate  and  matching  shades.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable agitation  for  a  close  working  arrangement  on  this  subject  between 
these  two  industries  in  Great  Britain,  but  as  yet  nothing  definite  has  resulted. 

There  is  still  a  decided  slackness  in  the  hide  and  leather  trade.  It  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  some  of  the  Northern  tanners  contemplate  closing  down 
and  that  the  large  concerns  will  further  reduce  their  input.  The  trade  in  sole 
leather — which  before  Easter  was  poor — has  slightly  improved;  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  more  or  less  cold,  rainy  spell  which  followed  the  holidays. 
Glace  kid  in  black,  brown  and  lighter  shades,  suede,  reptile  leathers  and  patents 
continue  to  hold  premier  place  in  the  buyers'  eyes.  Calf  leathers  are  very  slow 
in  moving. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  summer  will  see  a  brightening  in  the  appearance 
of  men's  footwear,  particularly  in  sports  lines,  where  two  tones  and  even  reptile 
trimmings  will  be  the  fashion. 

A  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in  practically  all  branches  of  the 
Leicester  knitting  industry.  Light  woollens  and  knitted  garments  of  every 
type  are  enjoying  a  good  trade,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  artificial  silk. 

WOLVERHAMPTON  AND  COVENTRY 

The  heavy  steel  industries  of  this  district,  regardless  of  the  increase  in  price 
of  their  raw  materials,  are  continuing  to  show  betterment.  The  motor  car  and 
accessory  trades  are  undergoing  their  seasonal  rush,  and  this  condition  is 
reflected  down  the  scale  of  related  industries. 

Export  trade  continues  to  be  brisk,  more  particularly  in  light  cars  and 
in  motor  cycles  which  are  becoming  ever  more  popular  in  external  markets. 
The  general  engineering  trades  are  more  or  less  quiet,  affected  to  some  extent 
by  the  pending  general  election,  and  business  in  the  lock  trade  is  weak. 
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SOUTH  WALES 

South  Wales  coal  producers  are  still  enjoying  the  same  favourable  condi- 
tions that  have  existed  since  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  Shipments  are  not 
as  heavy  as  they  were  in  March,  but  are  sufficient  to  call  for  full  output  in  the 
collieries.  Prices  have  slightly  eased;  buyers  have  postponed  placing  orders 
in  the  hopes  of  forcing  them  lower.  A  further  drop  is  expected  since  free  coal 
is  coming  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  output  of  recent  weeks. 
Continental  producers  are  now  fairly  well  recovered  from  their  enforced 
inactivity  during  the  recent  cold  spell,  but  this  apparently  has  not  had  nearly 
the  injurious  effect  on  the  demand  for  South  Wales  coal  as  was  feared.  The 
recent  revival  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade  in  the  Midlands  has  increased  the 
demand  for  coal,  and  once  again  South  Wales  is  securing  a  share  of  foreign 
markets. 

The  tinplate  trade,  which  showed  signs  of  falling  off  more  than  a  month 
ago,  has  suddenly  revived  and  prices  are  well  above  the  minimum  of  18s. 
($4.38),  with  boxes  standing  now  around  18s.  6d.  ($4.50).  There  is  a  steady 
stream  of  orders  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery  from  foreign  consumers  and 
prices  are  tending  to  harden.  Many  of  the  works  are  booked  until  the  end  of 
June.  Exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were  139,145  tons  as  against 
130,493  tons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  with  prices  on  a  similar  firm  basis. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

The  month  of  February  saw  a  continuance  of  the  increased  bank  clearings 
which  have  been  the  feature  of  this  side  of  the  financial  life  of  the  area  covered 
by  the  Bristol  office.  From  March  on,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided  falling 
off.  This  decrease  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  March  the  bank  rate 
was  increased,  thus  curtailing  the  use  of  surplus  capital  on  the  market.  The 
following  are  the  bank  clearings  for  the  three  principal  centres  of  this  area: — 

Aggregate  Weekly- 
Month  of  April  %  March,  Totals  to  April  27 
1928            1929    inc.  or  dec.     1929  1928  1929 

Birmingham   10,834,000    10,126,000    -6.5    11,942,000    46,667,600  45,916,000 

Bristol   4,677.000     4,738,000    +1.3     5,294,000    20,661,000  20,832,000 

Leicester   3,557,000     3,490,000    -1.8     3,592,000    15,105,300  14,244,400 

19,068,000    20,354,000       3.2  20,828,000    82,433,900  80,992,400 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  growth  of  more  prosperous  conditions  continues,  and  these  are  borne 
out  by  the  employment  returns. 

EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  following  are  the  exhibitions  and  fairs  which  will  be  held  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  next  few  months  at  which  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  through  its  Exhibition  Branch,  will  be  exhibiting.  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  the  exhibitions  in  which  the  Department  exhibits  in  con- 
junction with  the  Empire  Marketing  Board. 

Aldershot  Command  and  District  Horse  Show — 
Aldershot.   July  3  to  6. 

Bristol's  Annual  Trade  Exhibitions — 

Rotary  Club  of  Bristol.    Colston  Hall,  Bristol.    August  29  to  September  11. 

^Northeast  Coast  Exhibition — 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.    September  2  to  28. 
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Exhibitions  and  Fairs  in  Great  Britain — Concluded 

♦International  Grocers'  Exhibition — 

London.   September  21  to  27. 
Food  and  Cookery  Exhibition — 

Palais  de  Danse,  Hanley.    October  1  to  12. 
♦Bristol's  Grocers'  Exhibition — 

Colston  Hall,  Bristol.   October  2  to  10. 
♦Hull  Civic  Week  and  Empire  Exhibition — 
City  Hall,  Hull.   October  10  to  16. 
Fifty-first  Annual  Dairy  Show — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London.    October  23  to  25. 
Aberdeen  Home  Life  Exhibition — 

Music  Hall,  Union  street,  Aberdeen.   October  9  to  19. 
Norwich  and  Eastern  Counties  Grocers'  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 
Agricultural  Hall,  Norwich.    October  9  to  19. 

IRISH  FREE   STATE   BUDGET,  1929-30 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  1,  1929.— Mr.  Ernest  Blythe,  the  Free  State  Minister  for 
Finance,,  placed  his  Budget  proposals  for  the  year  1929-30  before  Dail  Eireann 
on  April  24.  The  only  changes  proposed  in  the  existing  system  of  taxation 
were: — 

(1)  An  increase  in  the  existing  tax  on  motor  buses.,  'according  to  seating  accommodation, 
by  150  per  cent  effective  July  1. 

(2)  A  change  next  year  in  the  method  of  assessing  income  tax.  This  will  be  based  on 
the  actual  earnings  of  the  taxpayer  during  the  past  year,  rather  than  on  the  expected  earn- 
ings, as  is  at  present  the  method  followed. 

THE  FREE  STATE  DEBT 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  Dail  Eireann  Loans 
and  the  charges  paid  to  the  British  Government  under  the  Damage  to  Pro- 
perty Act,  the  public  debt  on  March  31  last  was  £23,517,000.  From  that  sum 
could  be  deducted  certain  Exchequer  assets,  amounting  to  £9,534,000,  including 
such  items  as  advances  for  the  Shannon  Scheme,  Local  Loans  Fund,  etc.,  which, 
the  Minister  stated,  leaves  a  net  figure  of  £13,983,000  as  the  Free  State 
National  Debt.  Including  the  Dail  Eireann  Loans  and  the  debt  to  Great 
Britain,  the  entire  deadweight  burden  of  State  indebtedness  on  March  31,  1929, 
was  less  than  £20,000,000. 

FALL  IN  BETTING  TAX  RETURNS 

The  value  of  bets  wagered  through  bookmakers,  it  was  stated,  fell  from 
£5,450,000  in  1926-27  to  £4,514,000  in  the  past  fiscal  year,  with  a  resultant 
decrease  of  £30,000  in  the  receipts  from  the  Betting  Tax.  It  is  anticipated 
that  this  decline  may  be  retarded,  as  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  fur- 
nishing of  accurate  returns  by  booking  agents.  To  the  inaccurate  checking 
of  betting  returns  is  attributed  the  decline  in  this  revenue,  with  the  resultant 
loss  to  the  Treasury. 

EXPENDITURE 

The  estimated  amount  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  services 
for  the  coming  year  was  given  as  £25,440,650.  From  this  amount  is  deducted 
£1,080,000  to  cover  charges  of  an  abnormal  or  non-recurrent  kind,  and  £435,000 
as  a  margin  for  over-estimation,  leaving  the  net  expenditure  at  £23,925,000, 
which  is  £539,000  less  than  last  year.  The  estimated  net  revenue  is  £23,939,000, 
so  that,  with  taxation  on  its  present  basis,  the  budget  is  expected  to  balance 
with  a  nominal  surplus  of  £14,000  on  the  year's  operations. 
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INCOME  TAX  SIMPLIFIED 

The  Minister  promised  to  take  steps  towards  the  simplification  of  the 
income  tax  code,  and,  in  particular,  to  adopt  the  principle  of  assessing  tax  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  for  the  preceding  year,  as  is  the  method  at  present  in 
operation  in  Canada,  instead  of  on  the  various  bases  at  present  adopted  for 
different  classes  of  income  based  on  expected  earnings.  The  change  will  simplify 
matters  for  the  taxpayer,  and  make  for  economy  in  administration,  but  it  will 
not  come  into  force  until  fiscal  year  1930-31. 

NEW  BUS  TAX 

Mr.  Blythe  stated  that  the  only  increase  in  taxation  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  levy  was  one  on  buses.  The  present  tax,  which  is  based  on 
seating  capacity,  is  to  be  increased  by  150  per  cent,  so  that  the  vehicle  at 
present  paying  £40  a  year  will  pay  £100.  This  change  will  bring  in  about 
£45,000  per  annum  to*  the  Road  Fund,  but  will  leave  the  contribution  of  the 
buses  to  the  fund  at  the  level  of  only  10  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  of  the 
Road  Fund.   The  increased  duty  will  be  payable  as  from  July  1. 

loan  of  £5,000,000 

Passing  mention  was  made  to  the  effect  that  a  new  loan  of  £5,000,000  would 
be  necessary  this  year,  but  details  regarding  the  flotation  of  it  were  not 
announced. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Blythe  stated  that  no  important  change  in 
the  table  of  duties  was  called  for,  or  was  possible,  but  that  "the  benefits  of  the 
economic  policy  of  the  last  few  years  have  begun  to  be  felt,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  is  possible  to  look  forward  from  one  budget  to  another  entirely  without 
misgiving  or  anxiety." 

AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  17,  1929. — Business  continues  to  be  very  depressed  gener- 
ally throughout  Australia,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  among  merchants 
and  traders  to  keep  stocks  to  the  minimum.  On  present  indications  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  any  improvement  for  some  months  to  come,  although  early 
autumn  rains  which  have  been  plentifully  received  over  large  areas  in  the  prin- 
cipal states  have  considerably  brightened  the  general  outlook  for  primary  pro- 
duction. 

The  timber  strike  is  now  in  its  eleventh  week,  but  at  the  time  of  writing 
there  are  definite  indications  of  an  early  resumption  of  work.  The  stocks  which 
have  accumulated  will  probably  have  an  important  bearing  on  timber  imports 
for  some  time.  The  coal  strike,  however,  shows  no  sign  of  a  settlement  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  owners  and  miners  which  would  give  the  desired  reduction 
in  price  to  consumers.  The  amount  of  unemployment  resulting  directly  and 
indirectly  from  these  industrial  troubles  and  general  dullness  in  manufacturing 
and  importing  circles  is  reaching  serious  proportions  in  its  effect  on  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  of  the  country. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  internal  loan  of  £7,000,000,  to  which  sub- 
scriptions have  been  invited  during  the  past  two  months,  is  to  be  definitely 
closed  within  the  next  few  days.  The  Treasurer  recently  announced  that  he 
anticipated  the  loan  would  be  fully  subscribed  for  by  the  closing  date.  It  carries 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5^  per  cent  and  has  a  currency  of  ten  years. 
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Although  the  recent  conference  of  representatives  of  British  shipping 
interests  with  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minister  on  freight  rates  ended  its  sit- 
tings some  days  ago,  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  of  its  findings. 
It  is  understood,  however,,  that  no  definite  conclusions  were  arrived  at,  but  that 
representative  committees  of  producing,  importing,  exporting,  and  shipping 
interests  are  to  be  formed  in  each  State  to  thoroughly  investigate  harbour  dues 
and  charges,  taxation,  and  costly  methods  of  handling  cargoes  in  Australia, 
which  it  is  considered  must  be  lowered  if  further  increases  in  the  rates  of  freight 
to  and  from  Australia  are  to  be  avoided  or  reductions  made  possible. 

The  oversea  trade  of  Australia  continues  its  trend  towards  the  equalization 
of  imports  and  exports,  the  returns  for  the  eight  months  to  February  showing 
that  the  balance  of  trade,  Which  twelve  months  ago  was  largely  adverse  to  the 
Commonwealth,  has  now  turned  slightly  in  its  favour.  Imports  during  the 
eight  months  were  £97 ,,143,219  and  the  exports  £98,729,336.  In  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  imports  are  £8,273,430  and  the  exports 
£611,980  less  in  volume.  The  main  reductions  in  imports  were  £2,718,000  in  dry 
goods,  due  principally  to  a  falling-off  of  £800,000  in  woollen  piece  goods; 
£1,464,000  in  cotton  and  linen  piece  goods;  nearly  £200 .,000  in  carpets,  linoleums, 
and  other  floor  coverings;  £221,500  in  hosiery;  and  £212,000  in  dressed  furs 
and  other  skins.  The  metal  and  machinery  group  shows  a  decrease  of  £1,870,000, 
and  motor  chassis  an  increase  of  £956,500.  Substantial  increases  also  occurred 
in  corn  sacks,  artificial  silk,  cotton  yarns,  and  oils. 

In  items  of  more  particular  interest  to  Canada  there  were  decreases  in 
paper  pulp  (£154,881),  agricultural  implements  (£97,045),  paper  (£244,932), 
player  pianos  (£253,773),  and  the  large'  contraction  of  £1,,142,455  in  timber. 
Good  increases,  however,  are  recorded  in  canned  fish,  vehicle  parts,  pipes  and 
tubes,  and  wallpaper.  Exports  of  wool  declined  by  £6.600,000,  and  there  were 
also  large'  reductions  in  the  shipment  of  dried  fruits  and  lead,  but  flour,  meats, 
wheat,  and  copper  show  substantial  expansion. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — A  slightly  better  tone  is  apparent  within  the  past  few  days  in  the 
demand  for  Australian  wheat.  After  a  very  dull  period  several  cargoes  and 
parcels  have  been  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Oversea  buyers  are  reported  to 
have  increased  their  offers,  but  sellers  here  are  holding  on  to  stocks  very  firmly 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  business  will  be  done  while  the  market  looks  like 
rising. 

To-day's  nominal  quotation  for  wheat  is  4s.  lid.  ($1.20)  per  bushel  f.o.b. 
steamer  at  principal  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — Conditions  in  the  flour  export  trade  have  undergone  little  alteration 
and  the  only  business  possible  is  being  booked  by  millers  at  unremunerative 
prices.  Buying  offers  have  been  limited  to  a  small  inquiry  from  the  East,  and 
millers  have  been  quoting  very  low  prices  in  the  hope  of  securing  business.  The 
home  trade  is  also  very  quiet  and  few  forward  orders  are  being  booked. 

For  immediate  shipment,  on  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  f.o.b., 
standard  flour  is  quoted  to-day  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  bags  of  140  to  150  pounds  gross   £  0  15s.  ($47.45) 

Packed  in  bags  of  98  to  101  pounds  gross   10    0       (  48.67) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   10  10  (51.10) 

Increase  in  Freight  Rates. — Early  this  month  the  parcel  freight  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  to  main  destinations  were  increased  and  are  now: — 

Port  Said,  U.K.,  and  Europe    Alexandria  South  Africa 

Wheat,  April-June   30s.  Od.  ($7.30)       32s.  6d.  ($7.91)       25s.  Od.  ($6.08) 

Flour,  April-June   32s.  6d.  ($7.91)       35s.  Od.  ($8.52)       27s.  6d.  ($6.69) 
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AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  6.  1929. — Reports  from  Barbados  state  that  the  month 
of  April  has  been  exceptionally  dry,  the  greatest  rainfall  recorded  during  the 
period  being  one-half  inch,  which  was  localized  to  certain  districts.  The 
average  rainfall  for  April  is  slightly  under  one  inch,  and  for  the  year  does  not 
exceed  five  inches,  although  some  plantations  are  more  favoured  in  that  they 
are  located  in  districts  where  as  much  as  seven  inches  have  been  recorded. 

This  year's  experience  so  far  is  quite  exceptional,  and  the  countryside  is 
showing  the  effects  of  drought,  as  the  standing  fields  of  old  cane  are  burnt  and 
dry,  while  a  reduced  tonnage  is  noticed  particularly  among  ratoon  crops.  Young 
canes  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  dry  weather  more  especially  where  no  pro- 
vision has  been  taken  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  by  trashing  and  pastures 
are  reported  to  be  brown  and  bare,  the  only  vegetation  being  evergreens  and  a 
few  fields  of  sweet  potatoes. 

The  dryness  of  the  season,  however,  has  this  advantage  it  has  permitted 
the  sugar  factories  to  make  rapid  progress.  Some  have  already  finished 
grinding  and  by  the  middle  of  this  month  all  the  crops  will  be  reaped. 

Reduced  yields  are  reported  by  many  planters  and  are  attributed  largely 
to  the  attacks  of  insect  pests.  The  losses  from  local  causes  together  with  the 
low  price  offered  for  sugar  and  molasses  preclude  the  hope  of  profitable  returns, 
and  on  many  plantations  severe  losses  are  bound  to  occur. 

The  early  termination  of  the  reaping  season  will  cause  many  estates  anxiety 
as  to  where  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder  for  their  cattle  during  the 
remainder  of  the  dry  season,  but  it  will,  however,  be  possible  to  get  on  with  the 
preparation  of  new  land  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes 
so  that  the  planting  may  be  done  with  the  first  rains. 

At  the  present  time  the  supply  of  vegetables  is  becoming  much  less  and 
prices  are  increasing  from  day  to  day. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CANADIAN  TIMBER  IN  THE   GOLD  COAST 

COLONY 

A  despatch  from  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  states  that  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  increase  the  use  of 
local  light  hard  woods  in  that  colony  in  place  of  imported  soft  woods.  In  so  far 
as  the  Public  Works  Department  is  concerned,  the  use  of  native  timbers  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  to  mahogany  and  odum,  neither  of  which  can  be  used 
wholly  in  place  of  the  other.  For  works  for  which  these  timbers  are  unsuit- 
able, supplies  of  other  kinds  have  to  be  obtained  from  abroad;  and  in  regard 
to  these  a  trial  order  for  British  Columbia  Douglas  fir  was  placed  in  1927  by 
the  Public  Works  Department.  The  prices-  quoted  were  well  below  those  of 
other  tenders  in  respect  of  pitch  pine  not  grown  in  a  British  colony.  On  arrival, 
inspection  of  the  timber  showed  that  the  quality  was  satisfactory.  The  delay 
in  its  receipt  was,  however,  so  excessive  that  the  work  of  the  Department  was 
seriously  retarded.  It  is  proposed  to  make  another  attempt  to  obtain  Douglas 
fir,  and  in  the  next  tenders  for  the  supply  of  timber,  this  wood  will  be  included 
as  an  alternative  to  pitch  pine.  The  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony 
imports  annually  timber  to  the  value  of  £60,000  to  £70,000.  The  importations 
into  Nigeria  are  also  comparatively  large.  It  is  suggested  that  Canadian  lumber 
firms  should  either  send  over  a  representative  to  West  Africa  or  appoint  reliable 
local  agents. 
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INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — A  lakh  of  rupees  or  100,000  is  equal  to  $36,000  (Canadian  currency) 
and  a  crore  or  100  lakhs  is  equal  to  $3,600,000.] 

Calcutta,  April  12,  1929. — The  imports  into  India  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1928,  show  an  increase  of  more  than  18  crores  of  rupees  over  the 
previous  year,  or  in  Canadian  currency,  over  $60,000,000,  which  is  regarded  as 
very  satisfactory.  The  total  imports  for  the  vear  were  valued  at  Rs.2,499,- 
001,719,  as  compared  with  Rs.2,312,20S,176  in  1927  and  Rs.2,261, 777,961  in  1926. 
It  is  estimated  that,  allowing  for  the  increased  value  of  commodities,  the  trade 
of  India  has  now  reached  pre-war  figures. 

The  exports  also  show  a  satisfactory  increase  over  1927,  but  not  so  large 
as  the  imports.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  ending  March,  1928,  were  valued 
at  Rs.3,191,128,062,  as  compared  with  Rs.5,014,358,284  in  1927  and  Rs.3,748,- 
421,200  in  1926.  Although  1928  shows  an  advance  on  the  previous  year  it 
was  considerably  below  1926.  Adding  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  three 
years,  it  will  be  noted  that  India  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  amounting 
to  288  crores  of  rupees,  or  over  $1,000,000,000  for  that  period. 

This  trade  balance  was  partly  settled  for  in  treasure.  For  the  three  years 
ending  1928,  the  total  imports  of  treasure  amounted  to  131  crores  of  rupees  as 
against  8  crores  exported,  thus  leaving  a  net  balance  in  favour  of  the  country 
of  123  crores  or  approximately  $430,000,000.  Of  the  total  imports  of  treasure 
for  the  three  years,  the  value  of  the  share  of  the  gold  was  73  crores  or  over 
$250,000,000  in  Canadian  currency.  The  drain  of  the  world's  gold  into  India 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries  and  still  continues. 

During  the  year  under  review  India  was  fortunate  in  'having  an  abundant 
monsoon.  To  enable  her  to  purchase  the  manufactured  goods  which  she  requires 
in  such  large  quantities,  India  depends  upon  the  following  products,  which 
together  form  90  per  cent  of  her  exports;  cotton,  jute,  grains,  pulse,  and  flour, 
tea,  and  seeds;  and  to  a  lesser  extent  upon  leather,  metals  and  ores,  raw  hides 
and  skins,  lac  and  wool  (raw  and  manufactured) . 

Imports 

The  annual  statement  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  of  British  India  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1928,  was  distributed  at  the  end  of  February,  and  gives 
in  much  detail  figures  relating  to  and  dealing  with  the  trade  of  India.  In 
dealing  with  the  figures,  only  those  commodities  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters  will  be  mentioned.  The  par  value  of  the  rupee 
is  Is.  6d.,  or  36  cents  Canadian  currency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  imports  are  classified  as  received  from  the  countries 
whence  they  are  consigned  to  British  India.  The  countries  of  consignment  are 
the  countries  from  which  the  goods  have  come  whether  by  land  or  sea,  or  by  sea 
only,  without  interruption  of  transit  save  in  the  course  of  transhipment  or  trans- 
fer from  one  means  of  conveyance  to  another.  The  countries  from  whence  goods 
are  consigned  are  not  in  all  cases  the  countries  of  actual  origin,  or  in  the  case  of 
manufactured  goods  the  countries  in  which  the  processes  of  manufacture  were 
conducted  or  completed.  Conversely,  a  similar  method  is  applied  in  the  clari- 
fication of  exports. 

ANIMALS 

Horses. — India  imports  each  year  a  certain  number  of  horses  for  use  as 
remounts  in  the  army,  and  also  for  private  purposes.  These  have  varied  in 
number  during  the  last  five  years  from  about  2,500  to  5,500,  the  average  being 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  3.500.  There  is  a  possibility  that  Canadian  Western 
horses  might  be  found  suitable  for  remounts,  providing  the  expenses  in  connection 
with  shipping  do  not  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle.  Australia  is  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES 

Asbestos  Packing. — During  fiscal  year  1928  asbestos  packing  was  imported 
to  a  value  of  Rs. 708,898,  as  compared  with  Rs.456,481  in  the  previous  year.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  this  commodity  (Rs. 655,840) ,  and  the 
next  largest  shipper  was  Japan  with  Rs.20,597. 

Other  Manufactures. — This  item  refers  to  asbestos  sheets,  tiles,  etc.  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  Rs. 3,045, 127.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  chief  source  of  supply,  followed  by  Italy  and  Belgium.  An  asbestos  roofing 
tile  made  in  Italy  is  well  known  in  this  market.  Canadian  manufacturers  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  compete.  Doubtless  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities  are 
partly  accountable  for  this,  as  transhipment  would  greatly  add  to  the  risk  of 
breakage. 

Machinery  Belting. — Belting  of  various  kinds  for  machinery  was  imported 
during  the  year  to  a  value  of  Rs.8,729;610,  as  compared  with  Rs.8,129,062  m 
the  previous  year.  Cotton  belting  accounted  for  Rs. 1,436,496  in  1928,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  Rs.  1,355, 789.  Leather  belting  was  imported 
to  a  value  of  Rs.3,801,400  (United  Kingdom.  Rs.2,691,519;  United  States. 
Rs.902,524). 

Leather  belting  is  an  article  that  is  difficult  to  introduce  since  competition 
is  keen,  and  agency  firms  are  not  inclined  to  take  hold  of  a  commodity  likely 
to  require  a  good  deal  of  pushing  in  order  to  enable  it  to  sell  against  well- 
established  makes. 

Belting  of  Other  Materials. — These,  presumably  referring  to  hair  and  rubber, 
were  imported  to  a  total  value  of  Rs. 3,491. ,71 4.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  Rs.2,797,293,  Germany  Rs.332,563,  and  the  United  States  Rs.144,613. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  India  hair  belting  seems  to  be  the  most  in  demand, 
jute  mills  preferring  to  use  it  to  either  cotton,  leather,  or  rubber.  Rubber  belting 
is  not  widely  used  and  does  not  appear  to  be  so  popular  as  the  other  kinds.  A 
little  rubber  belting  from  Canada  is  being  sodd  in  India. 

BOBBINS 

Bobbins  were  imported  during  the  year  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs.3,899,142. 
The  bulk  of  this  trade  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Rs. 3, 429,802.  Ger- 
many is  credited  with  Rs.  155,964,  and  Japan  writh  Rs.  152,990. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  Canadian  manufacturers  in  the  bobbin 
trade  of  this  country,  but  without  success. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  financial  year,  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles  were  not  classified  separately  but  were  included  with  boots  and  shoes  of 
other  materials.  Of  these  there  were  imported  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1928.  2,235,312  pairs  valued  at  Rs.3. 786,517.  In  the  previous  year  the  imports 
amounted  to  1,454,170  pairs  and  the  year  before  to  989,409  pairs.  Turning  to 
the  figures  for  the  ten  months  ending  January,  1929,  which  are  the  latest  to  hand, 
they  show  that  1,623,239  pairs  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  were  imported 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  financial  year.  For  the  reason  given 
above — that  is,  that  rubber-soled  shoes  have  only  been  classified  since  April 
last — it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  figures  with  previous  years,  but  the  returns 
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show  that  boots  and  shoes  other  than  leather  were  imported  to  a  number  of 
1,210,682  pairs  in  the  ten  months  ending  1927.  The  following  year  this  trade 
had  grown  to  1,883,351  for  the  ten  months  ending  in  January. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  rubber-soled  shoes  is  growing.  They  are  not  only 
worn  for  sports,  but  they  are  coming  into  quite  general  use  for  everyday  wear 
amongst  what  is  known  as  the  babu  or  clerical  class.  An  observer  can  see  this 
for  himself  in  the  streets,  and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  centres  like  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  and  cities  in  the  north.  These  shoes  are  said  to  be  more 
serviceable  than  leather  and  to  have  a  longer  life;  they  are  a  little  cheaper  in 
price.  There  is  a  further  factor  that  should  add  to  the  popularity  of  this  shoe, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  made  entirely  of  vegetable  products  and  thus  do  not 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Hindu  community. 

Canadian  Shoes. — Canadian  shoes  are  well  liked  in  India  probably  over 
the  product  of  other  countries,  prices  being  equal.  But  it  must  be  recognized 
that  a  new  German  shoe  has  come  on  the  market  that  is  proving  a  strong  com- 
petitor owing  to  its  favourable  price.  The  demand  is  for  shoes  with  both  plain 
rubber  and  crepe  soles,  and  for  small  sizes.  The  Indian  men  have  small  feet 
and  find  large-sized  women's  Oxfords  suit  them. 

BRUSHES 

Paint  and  Varnish. — These  were  imported  in  the  year  ending  March,  1928, 
to  the  number  of  89,634,000  valued  at  Rs.344,101.  This  was  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Paint  and  varnish  brushes  as  used  in  India  vary  in  quality.  The  railways 
and  public  works  require  a  good  quality,  while  the  bazaar  demands  the  cheapest. 
The  bristles  can  either  be  black  or  brown.   The  fibre  brush  is  not  desired. 

Apparently  the  largest  demand  is  for  a  4-inch  flat  brush.  So  far  as  the 
bazaar  trade  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of  it  is  done  in  a  very  cheap  brush  of  fibre. 
These  are  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  job  is  finished,  and  the  painters  are  them- 
selves saved  the  trouble  of  cleaning  them.  To  interest  a  dealer  or  agent  it  is 
necessary  to  send  samples  with  c.i.f.  prices. 

Toilet  Brushes. — These  were  imported  to  a  value  of  Rs.510,045  as  compared 
with  Rs.434,229  during  1927.  The  imports  of  brushes  (other  kinds)  were  valued 
in  1928  at  Rs,479,787,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

ACETIC  ACID 

This  was  imported  in  the  year  1928  to  an  amount  of  3,099  cwt.  as  compared 
with  3,786  cwt.  in  the  previous  year,  and  2,918  cwt.  in  the  year  before. 

The  imports  of  this  acid  are  not  of  much  importance  since  one  of  its  main 
uses  is  for  coagulating  rubber,  and  the  production  of  this  commodity  is  com- 
paratively small. 

BLEACHING  POWDER 

This  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  100,440  cwt.  in  1928,  compared  with 
81,163  cwt.  in  1927  and  65,995  cwt.  in  1926.  In  the  year  1928  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  74,022  cwt.  and  Germany  20,909  cwt. 

CARBIDE  OF  CALCIUM 

This  was  imported  during  1928  to  an  amount  of  51,925  cwt.,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  previous  year,  when  37,773  cwt.  were  imported,  and 
1926  with  39,033  cwt.  Of  the  quantities  imported,  Canada  supplied  1,179  cwt, 
in  1928,  as  compared  with  800  cwt.  in  the  previous  year  and  600  in  the  year 
before  that.  During  1928  Norway  supplied  35,276  cwt.;  Spain,  2,734;  France, 
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3,032;  Italy,  2,754;  and  the  United  States,  3,555  cwt.  Taking  the  latest  figures 
for  the  ten  months  ending  last  January,  the  trade  returns  show  a  decrease  of 
34.267  cwt.  as  compared  with  43,173  cwt.  for  the  same  period  of  1928. 

CAUSTIC  SODA 

Some  175,297  cwt.  of  caustic  soda  were  imported  during  1928,  an  increase 
of  15,000  cwt.  over  1927  and  37,000  cwt.  over  1926.  The  bulk  of  this  was  shipped 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  credited  with  161,054  cwt.;  the  United  States 
with  8,731  cwt.   No  other  countries  shared  to  an  important  degree  in  this  trade. 

DRUGS  AND  MEDICINES 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — This  medicine  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  78,834  pounds 
compared  with  66,857  pounds  in  the  previous  year  and  84,827  in  1926. 

Proprietary  and  patent  medicines  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Rs.2,926,- 
782  in  1928.  The  year  before  the  value  totalled  Rs.2,729,228  and  in  1926, 
Rs.2,415,232. 

The  trade  in  proprietary  medicines  is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  approximately  $10,000,000,  and  is  likely  to  increase  considerably  in 
the  future  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  expands. 

Only  one  make  of  Canadian  proprietary  medicine  is  known  on  this  market, 
and  it  enjoys  a  fair  amount  of  popularity  which  appears  to  be  steadily  increasing. 

The  competition  in  India  as  in  other  countries  is  exceedingly  strong,  and 
it  takes  a  display  of  energy  and  enterprise  to  introduce  a  new  line'.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  be  successful  without  publicity  work,  as  druggists  and 
chemists  will  affirm  that  lines  that  are  not  advertised  remain  on  their  shelves. 
A  brand  of  proprietary  medicine  that  has  once  been  established  will  retain  its 
hold  for  a  -considerable  time  even  without  advertising,  but  gradually  it  will  fade 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  public.  In  so  far  as  introducing  a  new  line  into  the 
Indian  market  is  concerned,  publicity  in  some  form  or  another  is  essential.  One 
popular  form  of  advertising  is  by  means  of  leaflets  which  are  inserted  with 
letters,  bills,  etc.,  by  dealers.  Sometimes  it  may  pay  to  advertise  in  the  Euro- 
pean press,  sometimes  it  is  more  efficacious  to  make  use  of  the  vernacular,  some- 
times both,  but  in  one  way  or  another  a  demand  must  be  created.  The  distribu- 
tion of  samples  is  not  advocated  for  India  since  they  may  be  given  out  indis- 
criminately or  the  chemist  or  his  assistants  may  hand  them  out  freely  to  their 
friends. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary  diseases  and  to  malaria,  which  is 
extremely  debilitating,  and  also  the  enervating  effects  of  the  climate,  there  is  a 
large  demand  in  India  for  tonics  of  various  kinds.  The  Indian  is  prone  to  use 
medicine,  and  if  his  means  were  larger  the  quantities  consumed  would  increase 
in  a  proportionate  degree. 

GRAIN  TRADE  OF  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  12,  1929. — In  India  wheat  and  rice  transcend  in  importance 
all  other  cereals.  The  production  of  wheat  is  of  interest  to  Canada  since  the 
Indian  crop  has  an  important  influence  upon  world  prices.  The  area  under 
which  it  is  grown  is  approximately  30.000,000  acres,  but  it  varies  from  year  to 
year.  Crops  are  dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  monsoon  rains.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1928,  there  was  a  partial  famine  in  the  Punjab  and 
an  almost  complete  famine  in  the  United  Provinces,  necessitating  the  importa- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  to  make  up  the  deficit.  According  to 
the  latest  forecast,  the  Punjab  wheat  crop  is  this  year  94  per  cent  of  normal. 
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India  in  the  past  has  been  a m  considerable  exporter  of  wheat,  shipping; 
1,454,000  tons  in  1918,  the  high-water  mark  in  recent  years;  in  1925  the  figures 
rose  to  1,112,000  tons.  In  between  exports  have  been  as  low  as  9,000  tons  in 
1920  and  81,000  in  1922.  The  bulk  of  this  wheat  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  arrives  conveniently  for  that  country  since  it  fills  in  the  interval  between 
the  imports  of  Australian  and  North  American  grain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  India  will  again  be  a  considerable  exporter  unless 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation  are  introduced.  One  reason  is  that  much  more 
wheat  is  now  being  consumed  in  India  than  formerly  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living.  This  is  all  to  the  good  since  one  of  the  drawbacks  from 
Which  the  people  suffer  is  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  This  can  be  seen  in 
the  greater  stamina  of  the  people  who  inhabit  wheat-growing  provinces  such  as 
the  Punjab  and  North-Western  Frontier,  although  climate  also  has  its  influence. 

WORK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Since  the  organization  of  agricultural  departments  in  India,  much  useful 
work  has  been  done  in  promoting  the  use  of  better  seed.  One  variety  which 
has  been  produced,  "  Pusa  12",  has  been  very  successful  and  has  greatly  added 
to  the  yields  of  wheat  on  those  fields  where  it  has  been  used.  This  wheat  has 
also  been  sown  with  success  in  Australia,  Argentina,  and  Rhodesia.  Other  types 
than  "  Pusa  "  have  been  obtained  by  hybridization,  and  although  the  yield  is 
less  they  are  well  suited  to  certain  areas.  Since  they  were  introduced  the  use 
of  the  various  "Pusa"  wheats  have  extended  over  about  2,000,000  acres. 

India  is  now  slowly  beginning  to  realize  how  much  might  be  gained  by 
improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of  selected  seed,  and  that  since  the 
ryot  is  the  rock  upon  which  Indian  prosperity  is  founded,  if  the  country  is  to 
continue  to  progress  he  must  be  encouraged  to  improve  his  standard  of  living. 
Compared  with  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  spent  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  assisting  agriculture,  the  moneys  voted  for  this  important  work  in 
India  are  very  small;  the  net  expenditure  on  agriculture  by  the  Central  and 
Provincial  departments  amounted  in  a  recent  year  to  $3,000,000  in  Canadian 
currency.  In  1926  it  was  estimated  that  the  area  under  improved  wheats 
amounted  to  2,300,000'  acres,  the  increased  profit  to  the  cultivators  amounting 
to  Rs.15  per  acre  or,  in  the  aggregate,  over  $12,000,000.  If  all  the  crops  in  India 
were  produced  under  scientific  conditions,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  would 
be  changed,  and  a  striking  advance  made  in  the  standard  of  living. 

IMPORTATIONS 

India,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  area  under  wheat  and  the  production  of  other 
cereals,  was  forced,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  certain  provinces,  to 
import  for  the  ten  months  ending  January,  1928,  300,559  tons,  as  compared 
with  42,723  and  35  tons  respectively  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  two 
years  preceding.  India  should  be  able  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed  its  popula- 
tion, but  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  provide  in  the  fat  years  for  the  lean.  If 
only  sufficient  is  grown  when  the  monsoon  is  abundant,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
shortage  when  it  is  deficient,  which  means  that  money  must  go  out  of  the 
country  that  should  be  retained  in  it.  Probably  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  "offers  a  more  fertile  field  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  than 
does  India. 

Want  of  good  seed  is  not  the  only  factor  militating  against  the  production 
of  heavier  crops;  another  is  the  lack  of  manure.  Indian  soil  is  cropped  year 
after  year  without  being  fertilized  in  any  way  or  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 
If  intensive  methods  of  cultivation  were  applied  to  the  wheat- growing  areas  it 
would  revolutionize  industry,  and  instead  of  having  to  import  wheat  in  poor 
years,  India  should  be  able  to  export  2,500,000  tons,  equal  to  the  best  produce 
of  Manitoba. 
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RICE 

Rice  is  the  principal  crop  grown  in  India,  chiefly  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  Madras, 
and  Burma,  as  the  climate  in  those  provinces  is  best  suited  to  it.  It  requires 
a  moist  climate  with  abundant  and  constant  rainfall.  The  area  under  rice  for 
the  year  ending  March,  1926,  was  computed  at  a  little  over  80,000,000.  acres, 
which  figure  has  remained  more  or  less  stationary  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 
The  better  qualities  of  rice  are  sown  in  seed-beds  and  the  young  plants  are 
transplanted  during  the  monsoon  periods.  A  peculiar  characteristic  of  rice  land 
is  that  it  appears  to  be  able  to  manure  itself  provided  the  supply  of  water  is 
sufficient.  The  same  land  will  go  on  producing  large  crops  year  after  year 
and  without  the  addition  of  fertilization  of  any  kind.  Rice  is  also  sown  by 
broadcasting  in  certain  areas.  It  is  grown  in  small  plots  of  ground  which  are 
surrounded  by  low  embankments  to  admit  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply. 
The  seedlings  are  planted  in  small  bunches  containing  from  four  to  six  plants. 

At  one  time  Rangoon  rice  was  the  standard,  'but  in  later  years  Burma  has 
lost  her  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries have  improved  and  increased  their  supply  of  rice,  and  Indo-China  has 
also  become  a  serious  competitor.  The  Burma  Department  of  Agriculture,  alive 
to  the  situation,  has  done  some  very  useful  work  in  isolating  improved  strains 
of  rice.  This  improved  grain  is  now  being  grown  on  about  300,000  acres — a  200 
per  cent  increase  in  four  years.  This  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  acre- 
age, but  it  marks  a  beginning. 

In  the  year  1926  India  produced  a  total  of  nearly  31,000,000  tons  of  cleaned 
rice,  most  of  which  was  used  in  the  country. 

SWISS   COMMODITY  MARKETS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

FRESH  AND  DRIED  FRUIT 

Rotterdam,  April  24,  1929. — Switzerland  is  both  an  exporter  and  an  importer 
of  fresh  apples.  In  1928 — which  was  a  year  with  only  a  mediocre  crop — 1,741 
tons  were  exported  with  a  value  of  777,635  fr.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Denmark  were  the  principal  countries  of  destination.  Imports  totalled  2,775 
tons  worth  2,204,455  fr.  Of  this  quantity  1,927  tons  came  from  Italy,  276  tons 
from  France,  127  tons  from  the  United  States,  and  118  tons  from  Australia. 
Canada  is  credited  with  250  kilogrammes  valued  at  320  fr. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  dried  and  evaporated  apples,  which  depends  to 
a  large  extent  on  price  and  volume  of  the  domestic  crop.  Both  rings  and  quar- 
ters are  in  demand.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
which  in  1928  supplied  614  tons  out  of  a  total  of  655.  The  values  were  1,179,734 
and  1,254,373  fr.  respectively.  In  the  same  period  Canada  supplied  slightly  in 
excess  of  5  tons  at  11,040  fr.  Imports  of  both  dried  and  fresh  apples  are  to  a 
large  extent  indirect. 

CANNED  GOODS 

In  the  Swiss  trade  -statistics  Canada  is  mentioned  as  the  country  of  origin 
of  small  quantities  of  "  other  canned  goods  canned  meat,  canned  fruit,  food- 
stuffs n.o.s.,  and  preserves  and  luxury  food  products,  but  the  designations  arc 
not  specific  enough  to  make  a  study  of  the  figures  of  much  value.  The  demand 
for  canned  goods,  however,  covers  a  wide  range  of  products  which,  apart  from 
the  high  standard  of  living,  is  stimulated  by  the  heavy  requirements  of  the  hotel 
industry. 
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There  are  a  number  of  domestic  canning  factories  which  pack  all  the  ordi- 
nary kinds  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  and  a  portion  of  this  pack  is  exported. 
A  survey  of  retailers'  shelves  indicates  that  the  principal  foreign  canned  goods 
on  display  are  salmon,,  sardines,  pilchards,  lobsters,  pineapple,  peaches,  pears, 
asparagus,  peas,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  corn.  Of  these,  peas,  beans,  and  asparagus 
are  the  only  ones  which  are  produced  in  Switzerland. 

Vegetables. — The  only  Canadian  canned  vegetable  noticed  in  Switzerland 
was  corn;  the  quantities  were  small.  This  is  a  vegetable  which  the  Swiss  do 
not  know;  the  demand  is  created  almost  entirely  by  resident  Americans  and 
American  tourists. 

Of  all  preserved  vegetables,  asparagus  is  the  most  popular,  and  the  per 
capita  consumption  is  without  doubt  the  highest.  Apart  from  the  domestic 
product,  the  market  is  divided  between  the  Germans.  Americans,  Belgians,  and 
French,  but  there  is  room  for  any  Canadian  brand  which  can  compete  in  price 
and  quality. 

France  is  the  principal  competitor  in  such  products  as  peas  and  beans,  but 
the  United  States  has  also  a  small  share  of  the  trade. 

Fruits. — The  United  States  sells  more  canned  pineapple  in  Switzerland  than 
any  other  fruit.  Following  pineapple  come  peaches,  apricots,  and  pears.  The 
use  of  pineapple  is  increasing  and  heads  the  list  as  far  as  imported  fruits  are 
concerned,  and  in  addition  to  the  Americans,  Singapore  packers  are  in  the 
market. 

Salmon. — Canned  salmon  is  the  product  which  is  the  most  interesting 
of  ail  the  canned  goods  to  Canada  and  is  the  article  in  which  the  largest 
volume  of  business  can  be  done  in  Switzerland.  No  exact  figures  are  available 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  market,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  consump- 
tion is  somewhere  between  1,500  and  1,700  cases.  This  small  figure  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Swiss  are  not  as  a  nation  eaters  of  fish.  The  unpopularity  of 
fish  with  the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  caused  by  high  prices  and  the  impos- 
sibility until  recently  of  getting  good  fish  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  country 
from  the  sea. 

As  far  as  canned  salmon  is  concerned.,  there  are  two  other  contributing 
factors,  the  one  of  which  leads  to  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  its  sale  has  never 
been  energetically  pushed;  and  in  the  second  place,  its  food  value  and  the  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  put  are  not  known.  Canned  salmon  has  only  one  common 
use.  It  is  eaten  cold  with  mayonnaise  sauce  as  a  salad,  and  this  necessarily 
limits  its  sale.   Hotels  and  restaurants  are  the  largest  consumers. 

The  great  majority  of  the  exporters  lack  direct  representatives  in  Switzer- 
land, and  the  country  has  been  overlooked  because  of  the  much  better  markets 
which  exist  in  neighbouring  countries  such  as  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium. 
Agents  in  these,  who  also>  cover  Switzerland,  have  not  given  it  the  proper  atten- 
tion owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  business  could  be  secured  elsewhere. 

Retailers,  even  the  largest,,  carry  very  small  stocks,  which  may  consist  of 
only  ten  or  twelve  cans.  The'  purchase  of  such  small  quantities  is  facilitated  by 
agents  in  Antwerp  and  other  ports  who  make  franco  quotations  per  one  dozen 
tins  and  who  extend  liberal  credit  terms  to  their  customers.  In  direct  trading, 
this  same  credit  must  be  granted  by  either  the  Swiss  agent  or  the  exporter. 

Pink  tails  are  the  principal  variety  in  demand.  The  sale  of  chum  is  small 
owing  to  the  light  colour,,  which  is  not  liked,  while  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  more  expensive  brands  is  price,  although  fair  quantities  of  Alaska  reds  can 
be  seen. 

The  establishment  of  a  successful  brand  of  canned  salmon  is  an  important 
factor  in  selling  it  in  Switzerland.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  regards  the 
retail  trade,  where  one  American  label  has  already  succeeded  in  strongly 
entrenching  itself.   Siberian  competition  has  not  as  yet  made  itself  felt. 
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The  use'  and  consequently  the  sale  of  canned  salmon  in  Switzerland  can  be 
increased,  but  active  measures  must  be  taken  to  educate  the  consumer  demand. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  dealers  that  all  orders  should  be  accompanied  by  recipe 
books  printed  in  French  or  German  and  any  such  publicity  material  which  may 
be  available.  A  campaign  is  already  under  way  to  induce  the  people  to  use 
more  fresh  fish,  and  if  this  is  successful  it  should  be  reflected  in  canned  salmon 
sales.  In  addition,  good  Swiss  selling  agents  are  wanted,  who  will  push  the  pro- 
duct by  personal  visits  to  dealers  and  consumers. 

Other  Fish. — Canadian  sardines  have  made  a  start  in  the  Swiss  market, 
and  circumstances  seem  propitious  for  increased  sale's  in  the  future  when  greater 
quantities  are  available.  French  sardines  are  the  most  popular,  followed  by 
the  Portuguese  and  Norwegian  brands.  The  per  capita  consumption,  however, 
is  small.  Californian  sardines  are  also  sold,  and  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  direct  exports  were  valued  at  $4,114  in  1928.  Other 
canned  fish  sold  includes  quantities  of  mackerel,  herring,  and  tuna  fish. 

Lobster. — The  sale  of  canned  lobster  in  Switzerland  is  limited  to  one  brand 
which  is  imported  via  England,  is  well  known,  and  sells  by  the  label.  Business 
is  restricted  by  the  high  initial  price  and  high  rate  of  duty.  All  these  factors 
make  importers  loath  to  attempt  to  introduce  new  brands.  Canned  crabs  are 
also  imported,,  but  the  quantity  is  smaller  than  that  of  lobster. 

FRESH,  FROZEN,  AND  CURED  FISH 

As  already  alluded  to  in  the  notes  regarding  canned  salmon,  the  Swiss  are 
not  a  nation  of  fish-eaters,  and  even  a  large  Roman  Catholic  population  does 
not  make  itself  felt  in  this  respect  as  it  does  in  other  countries.  Consequently 
the  demand  for  all  fish,  fresh  and  otherwise,  is  small. 

During  recent  years,  however,  steps  have  been  taken  to  try  and  develop 
the  market.  Special  refrigerator  cars  for  the  carrying  of  fish  are  being  run  by 
fast  train  from  Ymuiden  in  Holland  and  Cuxhaven  in  Germany,,  and  in  con- 
junction with  this  service  importers  are  carrying  on  an  extensive  "  eat  more 
fish  "  advertising  campaign.  It  is  too  early  to  be  able  to  attribute  any  appreci- 
able results  to  this,  but  it  will  without  much  doubt  have  some  effect,  even 
although  it  may  not  be  great. 

The  Swiss  trade  statistics  show  that  imports  of  what  is  classified  as  "  fresh 
water  fish  fresh  or  frozen,  came  to  642  tons  in  1928  with  a  value  of  2,241,408 
fr.,  both  of  which  figures  were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  representing  the  same 
imports  in  1927.  Germany  supplied  more  than  half,  or  398  tons,  followed  by 
France  and  Denmark  with  76  and  62  tons  respectively.  In  the  same  column 
Canada  is  credited  with  25  tons  valued  at  78,446  fr.,  and  the  United  States  fol- 
lows with  10  tons  at  34,316  fr. 

Both  of  these  probably  represent  frozen  salmon,  for  which  a  fair  demand 
exists,  and  the  trade  in  which  Canada  is  now  participating  to  an  increasing 
extent.  The  present  consumption  of  frozen  salmon  is  estimated  as  being 
approximately  an  average  of  600  cases  per  annum.  Steelheads  are  the  only 
variety  in  strong  demand.  Some  Siberian  frozen  salmon  has  been  purchased 
via  London,  but  it  was  not  well  received  on  account  of  yellow  colouring. 

As  is  the  case  with  canned  salmon,  the  trade  in  frozen  fish  is  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  hands  of  importers  in  Boulogne,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Lon- 
don, which,,  while  it  has  its  advantages,  tends  also  to  act  as  a  restrictive  influ- 
ence. The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  few  Swiss  import  houses  which  are  in  a 
position  to  import  frozen  salmon  in  any  quantities. 

The  large  consumers  are  the  hotels,  and  for  this  trade  there  will  always  be 
a  good  future  for  imported  salmon,  but  before  it  is  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
general  public,  the  educational  campaign  referred  to  above  must  make  itself 
felt  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
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The  demand  for  eels  is  small,  and  it  is  met  by  imports  of  the  smoked  variety 
from  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  so-called  freshwater  fish,  38  tons  of  fresh  or  frozen  sea 
fish  were  imported.  Germany  supplied  nearly  half  of  this  quantity,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  came  from  France  and  Holland. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Switzerland  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  dairy  products  with 
the  exception  of  butter,  the  domestic  production  of  which  is  insufficient;  a 
quantity  in  excess  of  800'  tons  is  imported  annually.  In  1928  the  figure  was 
819  tons  with  a  value  of  35,258,580  fr.,,  making  an  average  price  of  430  fr.  per 
100  kg.  Denmark  was  the  largest  supplier  with  452  tons,  followed  by  France 
with  202,  and  by  the  Argentine  and  Italy.  There  was  also  a  small  shipment 
from  Australia.  If  a  surplus  of  butter  were  available  in  Canada,  the  Swiss 
market  would  be  worth  studying. 

Imports  of  cheese  when  compared  to  exports  are  insignificant  and  are  con- 
fined to  types  not  made  in  Switzerland.  Among  these  were  100  kg.  of  Canadian 
cheddar  with  a  value  of  362  fr. 

PACKING  HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

As  a  market  for  meat  products  Switzerland  is  not  of  much  interest  to 
Canada.  Fair  quantities  of  fresh  meat  are  imported  from  adjoining  countries, 
some  frozen  beef  from  South  America,  and  cured  meats  from  a  larger  number 
of  countries.  Imports  of  hams  in  1928  totalled  332  tons,  163  of  which  came 
from  Germany,  followed  by  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Holland  in  the  order 
named.   The  United  States  was  a  contributor  to  the  extent  of  6^  tons. 

Cured  meats  other  than  hams,  among  which  is  included  bacon,  came  to  215 
tons,  valued  at  638,994  fr.  Here  again  Germany  was  the  largest  supplier,  with 
Italy  and  Holland  slightly  in  the  rear.  Denmark  sent  2  tons,  and  the  United 
States  14. 

There  is  an  irregular  export  of  casings  from  Canada.  Lard  comes  princip- 
ally from  the  United  States  and  Holland. 

HONEY 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  honey  in  Switzerland,  which  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain fluctuations  depending  on  the  extent  of  domestic  production.  Dark- 
coloured  honey  is  preferred  and,  apart  from  table  use.,  bakers  and  confectioners 
are  heavy  consumers.  There  is  also  a  market  for  light-coloured  clover  honey. 
Imports  of  honey  in  1928  totalled  520  metric  tons  valued  at  864,427  fr.  The 
sources  of  supply,  together  with  quantities,  were  as  follows: — 


Country 

Kilos 

Frcs. 

  101,703 

279,373 

  37,110 

81,268 

  21,497 

45,706 

United  States  

  119,436 

151,471 

  52,409 

51,400 

  48,335 

67,981 

Cuba  

  17,942 

18,725 

Chile  

  83,997 

95,399 

Canada's  contribution  was  only  716  kg.  valued  at  869  fr.  This  figure  can 
easily  be  increased  if  Calif  ornian  price  competition  can  be  met.  Other  countries 
which  exported  small  quantities  to  Switzerland  are  Jamaica.  Brazil,  the  Argen- 
tine, Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Sugar. — Canadian  refined  sugar  has  been  exported  to  Switzerland,  but  of 
recent  years  there  have  been  no  shipments.  The  consumption  of  sugar  is  heavy 
on  account  of  an  important  established  confectionery  industry  which  manufac- 
tures for  export. 

Imports  in  1928  were  125,351  tons  at  50,565,087  fr.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Belgium  were  the  largest  contributors  with  73,497  and  24,204  tons  respectively. 
France,  Holland,  Hungary,  Central  x\merica,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are 
also  noticeable.   Some  230  tons  came  from  the  United  States. 

Confectionery. — The  confectionery  market  is  a  very  restricted  one  and  is 
confined  to  cheap  candies  or  more  expensive  specialties.  Chewing  gum  is  becom- 
ing more  commonly  used,  but  new  brands  need  advertising. 

Beverages. — Canadian  rye  whisky  sells  fairly  well  in  Switzerland,  particu- 
larly among  the  tourists,  a  substantial  proportion  of  whom  are  Americans.  There 
is  room  for  a  Bourbon  whisky,  which  is  popular  with  the  latter. 

Miscellaneous. — Canadian  tomato  sauce  is  commonly  seen.  English  jam 
and  preserve  manufacturers  do  some  business  in  internationally  known  brands. 
In  biscuits,  European  and  domestic  competition  is  sharp.  American  breakfast 
foods  are  sold  in  the  better-class  stores  and  the  more  expensive  hotels  all 
feature  them. 

Swiss  foodstuff  importers  are  always  interested  in  investigating  new  lines 
of  specialties  which  might  be  introduced  into  the  market  and  welcome  inquiries 
regarding  these. 

SPORTING  GOODS 

As  the  playground  of  Europe  which  is  visited  annually  by  an  increasing 
number  of  tourists  and  vacationists,  Switzerland  is  a  market  for  sporting  equip- 
ment which  merits  more  than  passing  notice.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
winter  sports,  which  have  increased  in  popularity  during  the  past  few  years  due 
to  winter  Olympic  games  having  been  held  in  Switzerland  and  to  well-directed 
propaganda  in  other  European  countries.  Austria,  Germany  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent  Scandinavia  are  now  all  competitors,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
Switzerland  being  displaced  from  the  leading  position  which  it  now  occupies. 

Ski-ing  is  easily  the  most  generally  indulged  in  pastime  and',,  apart  from 
foreign  visitors,  the  Swiss  themselves  are'  enthusiasts.  Among  the  young  and 
even  middle-aged  there  are  few  who  do  not  participate,  and  over  week-ends  and 
on  holidays  from  such  cities  as  Zurich  there  is  an  exodus  of  skiers  bound  for 
the  mountains.  In  more  fashionable  resorts  the  season  usually  begins  about 
Christmas-time  and  lasts  until  the  beginning  of  March,  giving  about  two  and  a 
half  clear  months.  By  going  to  higher  altitudes,  however,  it  is  possible  to  extend 
the  period  considerably  by  beginning  earlier  and  carrying  on  into  May  and 
June. 

No  definite  data  are  available  as  to  the'  origin  of  skis  sold  in  Switzer- 
land, but  domestic  manufacturers  have  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  is  supple- 
mented by  imports  from  Norway  and  Sweden  and,  to  a  considerably  lesser  extent, 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  The  domestic  producers  use  either  Swiss  ash  or 
American  hickory,,  regarding  the  respective  merits  of  which  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion.  The  hickory  is  heavier,  but  it  is  said  to  be  smoother 
and  to  last  longer.  A  wide  and  substantial  type  of  ski  is  demanded  rather  than 
the  narrow  racing  and  semi-racing  Norwegian  type. 

Prices  of  skis  vary  according  to  the  material  from  which  they  are  made  and 
their  length,  which  ranges  from  180  to  240  centimetres.  Hickory  models  are 
slightly  more  expensive  than  the  ash.    Cheap  skis  for  children  and  beginners 
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cost  as  little  as  20  fr.  ($4) ,  while  a  pair  of  first-quality  imported  Norwegian  skis 
may  be  as  high  as  80  fr.  ($16) .  A  fair  average  price,  however,  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  40  fr.  to  50  fr.,  or  the  equivalent  of  eight  or  nine  dollars. 

There  are'  a  wide  range  of  both  simple  and  complicated  fasteners  on  the 
market  with  prices  going  as  high  as  18  fr.  ($3.60).  Good  and  inexpensive  ski- 
boots  are  made  in  Switzerland. 

There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  costume  worn,  but  where  special  clothes 
are  purchased  dark  blue  uniforms  appear  to  predominate.  Ski  gloves  and  mitts 
are  made  in  the  country  and  are  also  imported  from  Germany  and  France. 
Importers  are  interested  in  getting  quotations  from  Canada  on  these  articles. 

When  there  is  insufficient  snow  for  good  ski-ing,  there  is  usually  ice  for 
skating;  this  also  is  a  popular  pastime.  Most  of  the  larger  hotels  in  the  winter 
resorts  have  their  own  rinks,  and  in  addition  there  is  always  a  sheet  of  ice  main- 
tained by  the  municipality  which  may  be  used  by  all  upon  payment  of  a  small 
"  kurtax  "  which  is  automatically  added  to  hotel  bills. 

Olympic  sports  and  various  competitions  fostered  by  hotel  and  tourist 
agencies  have  done  much  to  promote  figure  skating  and  also  hockey.  Swiss 
hockey  teams  now  play  with  one  another  through  a  series  of  matches  to  semi- 
finals and  finals,  not  unlike  Canadian  leagues,  and  the  inauguration  of  hockey — 
which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  comparatively  unknown — has  had  the  effect 
of  creating  a  good  market  for  Canadian  hockey  skates. 

Skates  are  made  in  Switzerland,  but  their  quality  is  said  to  be  not  of  the 
best,  and  there  is  a  considerable  import,  although  figures  as  to  its  value  are  not 
available.  Imports  are  from  Canada,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Sweden. 
Good  Sheffield  skates  can  be  obtained  for  32  fr.  ($6.25).  The  German  prices 
are  on  the  whole  lower  and  come  nearer  the  average,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  from  four  to  five  dollars.  Swedish  and  Canadian  figures  are  competitive, 
although  in  both  cases  for  first-quality  articles  prices  are  high. 

Hockey  sticks  are  all  imported  from  Canada  and  sell  for  the  equivalent  of 
from  $1.25  to  $2.50 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  great  variety  of  sports  equipment  is  sold  in 
Switzerland,  which  ranges  from  the  simplest  articles  to  the  most  expensive  out- 
fits for  all  sports.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  are  of  little  or  no  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

TOBACCO 

Despite  efforts  to  increase  the  domestic  production  of  tobacco,  the  increment 
has  been  very  small  and  the  output  is  comparatively  insignificant.  In  1927 
slightly  over  46  hectares  were  under  tobacco  cultivation,  36  of  which  were  in 
the  Canton  of  Tessin  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps. 

Imports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  Switzerland  have  during  the  present  decade 
shown  a  tendency  to  increase.  In  1927  thev  came  to  617  tons  valued  at 
20,316,785  fr.,  and  in  1928  to  629  tons  at  20,571 ,700  fr. 

Taking  the  1928  figures  in  detail,  309  tons  at  9.380,211  fr.  came  from  the 
United  States,  78  tons  at  3,841,707  fr.  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  59  tons  at 
1,308,572  fr.  from  Brazil,  and  49  tons  at  3,113,340  fr.  from  Greece.  Smaller 
quantities  were  imported  from  Uruguay,  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Algeria. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  have  constituted  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
leaf  imports  into  Switzerland.  The  American  varieties  used  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  Burley,  Kentucky,  and  dark  Virginia. 

There  are  few  manufactured  tobacco  products  imported  into  Switzerland, 
although  the  sales  of  one  or  two  well-known  brands  of  American  cigarettes  are 
increasing.   Some  cigars  are  brought  in  from  Holland. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fair  export  of  both  cigars  and  cigarettes,  in 
1928  the  former  standing  at  96  metric  tons  worth  1,115,249  fr.,  and  the  latter 
at  20  tons  valued  at  2,928,784  fr.  South  America  is  the  principal  market  for 
Swiss  cigars,  while  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  use  Swiss-made  cigarettes. 

LUMBER  AND  LUMBER  PRODUCTS 

As  a  market  for  foreign  logs  and  lumber  Switzerland  is  a  country  of  very 
secondary  importance,  particularly  as  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  While  no 
figures  are  published  regarding  the  domestic  production  of  lumber,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  trade  that  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three-quarters  of  the  total 
requirements.  The  State  is  paying  considerable  attention  to  its  forest  resources 
by  means  of  subsidies  and  technical  assistance,  and  there  is  no  immediate  pros- 
pect that  the  situation  will  materially  alter.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is  considered 
to  be  more  probable. 

At  the  present  time  conditions  in  the  lumber  trade  are  good  owing  to  exten- 
sive' building  operations  in  hand  and  projected,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the 
furniture-making  industry  is  also  busy. 

For  general  utility  woods  such  countries  as  France,  Poland,  Austria,  and 
Jugo-Slavia  are  the  countries  of  origin  of  the  largest  quantities.  The  names 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  do  not  appear  in  the  trade  statistics,  while  imports 
from  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States  are  likewise  of  no  importance. 

The  Swiss  trade  returns  do  not,  except  in  a  few  instances,  classify  separately 
the  imports  of  different  species  of  wood.  Most  of  them  are  grouped  under  the 
headings  coniferous  and  deciduous,  which  are,  however,  again  grouped  as  either 
hewn  or  sawn  or  planed  or  as  logs. 

Beech  loigs  are  entered  by  themselves.  In  1928  there  were  13,210  tons 
imported  with  a  gross  value  of  728.563  fr.  Over  half  of  this  quantity,  or  703  tons 
at  394,741  fr.,  originated  in  Germany,  most  of  the  balance  in  France,  and 
Austria  and  Hungary  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  the  same  period  imports  of  logs  of  other  deciduous  trees  totalled  34,779 
tons  valued  at  3,076,929  fr.  France  came  first  with  15,624  tons  at  908,385  fr., 
and  although  the  quantity  from  Poland  was  but  6,055  tons,  the  value  was/ 
610,504  fr.  The  other  countries  which  supplied  large  quantities  are  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Jugo-Slavia.  Under  the  same  heading  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  272  tons  at  50,636  fr.,  and  Canada  with  5  tons  at  800  fr. 

Imports  of  coniferous  logs  were  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the  leafy 
trees  and  came  to  14,785  tons  valued  at  9,914,790  fr.,  over  80  per  cent  of  which 
came  from  Austria, 

Canada  also  supplied  a  small  quantity  of  hewn  logs  from  deciduous  trees, 
but  the  value  was  only  285  fr.  out  of  a  total  of  98,460  fr.  Most  of  the  imports 
under  this  heading  came  from  West  Africa  and  Japan. 

The  Canadian  share  in  sawn  or  planed  building  and  general  utility  wood 
other  than  oak  is  slightly  larger  although,  comparatively  speaking,  very  small. 
Imports  of  boards  made  from  leafy  trees  came  to  27,382  tons  at  5,007,698  fr. 
France  and  Roumania,  followed  by  Jugo-Slavia,  are  the  largest  contributors, 
but  the  United  States  occupies  an  important  position  particularly  as  regards 
value;  importations  from  that  country  in  1928  were  287  tons  with  a  value  of 
201,796  fr.   Canada's  share  was  slightly  less  than  one  ton  at  300  fr. 

Imports  of  fir  tree  boards  totalled  66,858  tons  valued  at  11,651,528  fr.  Austria 
is  credited  with  the  largest  contribution,  or  37,455  tons  at  4,772,395  fr.,  followed 
by  the  United  States  with  10,334  tons  at  3,473,036  fr.— all  of  which  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  pitch  pine  and  Douglas  fir.  Canada  also  sent  87  tons  of  fir 
tree  boards  with  a  value  of  19,970  fr. — practically  all  of  which  was  probably 
Douglas  fir. 
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It  is  with  Douglas  fir  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  with  some  hardwood  logs  for 
the  furniture  industry  that  the  best  possibilities  exist  of  expanding  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  trade  with  Switzerland.  The  former,  although  appreciably  higher 
in  price  than  the  European  soft  woods,  is  increasing  in  popularity  as  a  material 
for  flooring  and  interior  finish.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  Swiss  importers 
are  able  to  take  only  limited  quantities;  they  ask  for  specifications  which  are 
not  always  readily  available.,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  being  given  from  30 
to  45  days'  credit,  a  concession  that  few  exporters  are  prepared  to  grant. 

Douglas  fir,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  wood  in  Europe,  was  used  and 
known  in  Germany  before  it  reached  Switzerland,  and  German  importers  in 
Mannheim  are  responsible  for  its  introduction.  These  importers  in  this  neigh- 
bouring city  carry  stocks  and  are  prepared  to  supply  what  is  wanted  in  small 
quantities  on  generous  terms.  They  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  trade 
and  of  being  able  to  buy  in  larger  quantities,  and  until  the  use  of  Douglas  fir 
increases  there  will  be  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conducting  a  large 
direct  trade. 

As  regards  hardwood  flooring,  maple  is  not  well  known.  The  chief  imports 
are  oak,  beech,  and  walnut  boardings,  which  come  in  lengths  of  from  0  80  to 
2-50  metres  and  with  breadths  of  10,  11  or  12  centimetres.  These  boardings 
come  principally  from  North  Germany,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  high  rate  of  duty,  they  are  imported  in  a  raw  state  and  polished  and 
tongued  and  grooved  in  Switzerland. 

Most  of  the  railway  ties  used  are  of  domestic  oak,  but  there  are  also  some 
imports  from  adjacent  countries.  Steel  ties  are  now  being  used  in  Switzerland, 
and  on  some  sections  of  the  railway  they  will  gradually  completely  replace  the 
wood. 

In  most  other  woods  and  wood  products,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Douglas  fir  plywood,  the  prospects  of  Canadian  exporters  doing  a  profitable 
business  are  not  good.  At  present  this  market  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
European  manufacturers  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge. 

NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1928 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

FOREST  products 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  forest  products  in  Germany  continue 
to  expand,  and  the  amount  of  business  last  year  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  1927.  The  largest  trade  in  1928  was  done  in  Douglas  fir  logs,  while  small 
parcels  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  were  also  shipped  to  this  market.  The  Canadian 
statistics  show  exports  to  Germany  last  year  as  follows:  Douglas  fir  logs  to  the 
value  of  $90,306;  all  other  logs  n.o.p.  valued  at  $20,594;  and  Douglas  fir  lumber 
of  a  value  of  $117,687.  The  German  returns  give  imports  from  Canada  in 
1928  of  4,737  metric  tons  of  wooden  logs. 

A  substantial  increase  is  also  noted  in  pulp  shipments  from  Canada  to 
this  market.  The  Canadian  statistics  show  70,577  cwt.  of  bleached  sulphite 
exported  to  Germany,  while  the  German  returns  give  an  import  from  Canada 
of  6,777  metric  tons  of  chemical  pulp  as  compared  with  1,350  tons  in  1927. 

Although  at  the  present  time  Germany  does  not  offer  an  extensive  market 
for  Canadian  forest  products,  the  trade  should  expand  in  lumber  and  pulp  from 
year  to  year. 
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MINERALS  AND  METALS 

Following  food  products,  the  largest  group  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany 
is  comprised  of  minerals  and  metals,  the  most  important  of  which  are  zinc, 
asbestos,  lead,  cobalt,  copper,  and  nickel.  The  total  value  of  this  group  exported 
to  Germany  last  year  amounted  to  roughly  $4,426,000,  an  increase  of  about  15 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

According  to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  exports  of  asbestos  to  Germany 
in  1928  were  13,589  tons,  together  with  3,460  tons  of  asbestos  sand  and  waste 
valued  in  all  at  $1,238,127.  After  the  United  States,  Germany  provides  the 
largest  market  for  Canadian  asbestos;  Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  supplier. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  the  Canadian  asbestos  consigned  to  German  ports 
is  re-exported  to  other  European  countries;  the  German  returns  show  an 
importation  of  asbestos  from  Canada  of  9,920  metric  tons  last  year  out  of  a 
total  of  17,729  tons.  Of  the  balance,  South  Africa  supplied  2,879  tons;  Russia, 
1,923  tons;  United  States,  1,684  tons;  and  Portuguese  South  Africa,  300  tons. 

Canadian  exports  to  Germany  last  year  embraced:  zinc  spelter,  337,451 
cwt.  valued  at  $1,768,683;  refined"  lead,  94,362  cwt.  valued  at  $380,652;  cobalt 
ore,  9,877  cwt.  valued  at  $276,744;  nickel,  fine,  10,850  cwt.  valued  at  $398,136; 
aluminium  bars,  3,380  cwt.  valued  at  $63,581;  aluminium  scrap,  7,560  cwt. 
valued  at  $128,169;  brass  scrap,  12,318  cwt.  valued  at  $108,590;  and  copper 
scrap,  3,351  cwt.  valued  at  $42,334.  In  addition  there  were  exports  of  5,622 
tons  of  coal  valued  at  $36,843,  and  of  other  non-metallic  minerals  and  products 
valued  at  $4,402.  With  the  exception  of  coal — which  dropped  from  10,353 
tons  in  the  previous  year — and  silver- — 56,322  ounces  valued  at  $30,719  in  1927 
against  none  in  1928 — increases  were  shown  in  all  the  items. 

The  German  returns  show  imports  from  Canada  last  year  of  8,279  metric 
tons  of  raw  zinc;  1,235  tons  of  zinc  ore;  2,473  tons  of  lead;  6.088  tons  of  copper 
and  266  tons  of  copper  waste;  459  tons  of  nickel;  113  tons  of  raw  aluminium; 
180  tons  of  brass  waste;  47  tons  of  tin  and  tin  waste;  and  1,069  tons  of 
molybdenite  and  miscellaneous  ores. 

An  increase  in  the  item  covering  abrasives,  artificial  and  crude,  from  20,704 
cwt.  in  1927  to  31,213  cwt.  valued  at  $151,488  in  1928,  is  also  shown  in  the 
Canadian  exports  to  Germany. 

FURS 

The  chief  item  among  the  exports  of  Canadian  furs  to  Germany  consists 
of  undressed  black  and  silver  fox  skins,  of  which  2,132  skins  valued  at  $251,948 
were  exported  to  this  market  in  1928  as  compared  with  1,348  skins  valued  at 
$125,447  in  the  previous  year.  The  German  trade  statistics  show  an  import 
from  Canada  in  1928  of  28,650  pounds  of  raw  furs. 

A  decrease  from  $71,923  in  1927  to  $60,971  in  1928  is  shown  in  the  Cana- 
dian returns  for  exports  of  animal  hair  to  Germany. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  in  the  countries 
comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Hamburg  are  strictly  limited  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  highly 
developed  industries  in  the  majority  of  these  countries — Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Sweden.  In  other  of  these  countries,  such  as  Denmark 
and  Poland,  the  industries  are  not  so  extensively  developed,  but  are  neverthe- 
less capable  of  supplying  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  requirements. 
Moreover,  the  accessibility  of  European  sources  of  supply  renders  the  intro- 
duction of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  a  difficult  task,  even  when  the  com- 
petition of  local  industries  and  high  protective  duties  are  not  formidable 
factors. 
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Only  three  groups  of  Canadian  finished  goods  are  therefore  being  shipped 
to  any  extent  to  Northern  Europe.  These  are  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery,  rubber  goods,  and  automobiles. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  continue  to  expand  their 
business  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Harvesting  machinery  is 
sold  in  all  of  these  countries,  while  a  market  is  also  found  in  certain  of  them 
for  Canadian  ploughs  and  farm  tools. 

Russia  again  appears  as  the  largest  importer  of  Canadian  agricultural 
machinery  among  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  Although  for  the  year 
1928  decreases  are  noted  in  imports  of  Canadian  binders  and  mowers,  consider- 
able increases  took  place  in  the  shipments  of  ploughs,  drills,  and  cultivators. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Canadian  export  figures  of  the  principal 
farming  equipment  imported  by  Russia  during  the  last  two  years: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Soviet  Russia 

1927  1928 

No.  $  No.  $ 

Harvesters  and  binders                            2,171  387,292  1,199  227,643 

Mowers                                                    2,823  165,727  472  24,777 

Ploughs  and  parts                                       ...  151,545  .  . .  323,359 

Drills                                                         839  148,930  1,092  231,953 

Cultivators                                                     4  191  160  23,717 

Implement  parts                                          ...  6,800  . . .  72,635 

In  each  instance,  among  the  items  of  farming  implements  Canada  exported 
to  Germany  last  year,  considerable  increases  are  shown,  so  that  in  spite  of 
domestic  production  Canadian  manufacturers  are  steadily  increasing  their  sales 
in  this  market. 

Canadian  Exports  to  Germany 

1927  1928 

No.  $  No.  $ 

Harvesters  and  binders                              1,954       325,225  2,572  432.733 

Reapers                                                      200  19,460  1,033  93,655 

Ploughs  and  parts                                        ...  92,307  ...  144,967 

Other  farm  implements  and  machinery         . . .  16,283  . . .  27,340 
Parts  of  farm  implements  and  mach- 
inery                                                    ...  29,444  ...  84,933 

The  ploughs  Germany  imports  from  Canada  are  tractor  ploughs.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  source  of  supply  of  the  imports  of  harvesting 
machinery  and  tractor  ploughs  as  shown  in  the  German  trade  returns  for  1928: — 

German  Imports,  1928 

Harvesting  Tractor 

Machinery  Ploughs 
Weight  in  Kg.  (2.2  lbs.) 

Total                                                                            3,930,900  918,400 

Canada                                                                   2,517,100  224,200 

United  States                                                            944,300  598,800 

Ploughs  and  parts  to  the  value  of  $29,626  were  exported  to  Poland  and 
Danzig  from  Canada  last  year. 

The  Scandinavian  countries  are  fairly  important  customers  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  farming  machinery,  while  Sweden  bought  Canadian-made 
milking  machines  and  parts  to  an  amount  of  $4,663  last  year.  Denmark  took 
724  harvesters  and  binders  valued  at  $118,824  in  1928  as  compared  with  304 
valued  at  $48,877  in  the  previous  year.  Sweden  increased  her  imports  of  har- 
vesters and  binders  from  Canada  to  278  valued  at  $45,475  compared  with  250  at 
>,494  in  1927.    Denmark  and  Norway  increased  their  imports  of  Canadian 
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mowing  machines  last  year  to  480  and  386  valued  at  $28,105  and  $21,319  as 
compared  with  197  and  220  valued  at  $11,601  and  $12,214  respectively  in  the 
previous  year.  Exports  of  similar  machines  to  Sweden,  on  the  other  hand, 
decreased  from  330  valued  at  $18,820  in  1927  to  43  valued  at  $2,908  last  year. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  garden  and  farm  tools  last  year  exported  their 
products  to  Denmark  to  a  value  of  $17,905  as  compared  with  $18,439  in  1927, 
while  to  Norway  an  increase  is  noted  to  $16,181  from  $9,740  in  the  previous  year. 

NORTHERN  EUROPEAN  MARKETS  FOR  CANADIAN  RUBBER  GOODS 

The  Northern  European  countries  import  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  Cana- 
dian rubber  goods.  The  chief  trade  is  in  tires  and  in  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles,  with  some  business  in  rubber  belting  and  rubber  boots  and  shoes. 

The  Canadian  statistics  for  last  year  show  that  Denmark  imported  93,325 
pounds  of  rubber  belting  valued  at  $41, ,453  and  Finland  3,167  pounds  valued  at 
$1,491. 

Germany  doubled  her  imports  of  Canadian-made  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  Canadian  returns  show  an 
export  to  Germany  of  182,847  pairs  valued  at  $141,214,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  exports  to  Denmark  were  halved:  125,183  pairs  valued  at  $94,087.  Den- 
mark, however,  doubled  her  purchases  of  Canadian  rubber  boots  and  shoes: 
142,863  pairs  valued  at  $286,578. 

Canadian  tire  factories  do  an  extensive  trade  with  Northern  European 
countries,,  which  in  most  cases  increased  last  year.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  table  of  the  Canadian  exports  in  1928  of  pneumatic  tire  casings  and 
inner  tubes  to  certain  of  these  countries: — 

Canadian  Tire  Exports,  1928 

Pneumatic  Tire  Casings  Inner  Tubes 


To  No.  $  No.  $ 

Czechoslovakia   46,149  710,580  40,730  110,474 

Denmark   43,718  364,541  41,926  71,229 

Sweden   34,514  321,031  42,084  73,577 

Norway   10.143  83,434  13,967  24,332 

Germany   1,784  25,937  2,949  6,468 


As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  above  exports  represent  consider- 
able increases  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  a 
decrease  for  Denmark.  The  discrimination  in  duty  affecting  Canadian  tires 
entering  Germany  caused  a  further  decline  in  importations  which  had  already 
begun  in  1926. 

TRADE  IN   MOTOR  VEHICLES  WITH   NORTHERN  EUROPE 

With  the  exception  of  Czechoslovakia,  where  Canadian  manufacturers  took 
advantage  of  most-favoured-nation  treatment  and  shipped  200  automobiles 
valued  at  $88,245,  the  export  of  Canadian  motor  cars  to  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  declined  considerably  last  year.  Norway,  with  an  importation  from 
Canada  of  330  cars  valued  at  $178,379  as  compared  with  373  cars  the  year  pre- 
vious, was  the  only  country  to  approximate  the  1927  figures.  Last  year  Canada 
only  exported  50  automobiles  valued  at  $21,925,  together  with  automobile  parts 
valued  at  $6,847,  to  Denmark;  32  motor  cars  valued  at  $37,993,  together  with 
automobile  parts  valued  at  $11,944,  to  Germany;  29  cars  valued  at  $33,689  to 
Russia;  9  cars  valued  at  $10,761  to  Poland  and  Danzig;  and  5  cars  valued  at 
$5,674  to  Sweden. 

The  German  statistics  show  a  total  importation  of  17,819  passenger  motor 
cars  in:  1928  as  compared  with  11,383  in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  number  the 
United  States  supplied  12,393 ;  Italy,  2,111;  Austria,  1,716;  and  France,  839. 

The  Canadian  statistics  for  1928  also  show  an  export  to  Germany  of  295 
internal  combustion  engines  and  parts  valued  at  $31,280. 
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OTHER  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Besides  the  products  already  mentioned,  there  are  not  a  great  many  Cana- 
dian manufactured  goods  exported  to  Northern  Europe,  since  in  most  lines  it  is 
very  difficult  for  Canadian  exporters  to  compete  with  European  manufacturers. 

An  improvement  is  seen  from  the  Canadian  statistics  in  the  trade  with 
Germany  in  electric  vacuum  cleaners  and  parts.  Last  year  5,412  cleaners  valued 
at  $247,006  were  exported  to  Germany  as  compared  with  3,720  in  the  previous 
year.  The  same  applies  to  adding  and  calculating  machines  and  parts,  of  which 
1,339  valued  at  $187,020  as  compared  with  373  in  1927  were  shipped  to  Ger- 
many, and  10  valued  at  $4,345  to  Czechoslovakia. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  razors  and  razdr  blades  are  shipped  from  Cana- 
dian factories  'to  Denmark  for  distribution  in  Baltic  countries:  the  value  of 
this  export  last  year  was  $516,519. 

Brass  valves  are  a  Canadian  product  which  find  a  market  in  this  territory. 
Last  year  these  were  exported  from  Canada  to  Denmark  to  the  value  of  $13,201. 

Upper  leather  for  boots  and  shoes  is  another  product  exported  to  Scandin- 
avia. Sweden  imported  this  product  from  Canada  to  a  value  of  $70,666  in  1928 
and  Denmark  to  a  value  of  $2,261. 

Germany  imported  $15,875  worth  of  paints  from  Canada  last  year,  and 
photographers'  and  motion  picture  films  to  the  value  of  $6,470.  Denmark  pur- 
chased $50,466  worth  of  Canadian  films,  and  cameras  valued  at  $10,307. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  ice  hockey  in  Europe  is  resulting  in  a  growing 
demand  for  Canadian  skates  and  a  regular  business  is  done  with  such  countries 
as  Germany,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

CONCLUSION 

The  above  concludes  the  review  of  the  past  year's  trade  in  those  commodi- 
ties which  Canada  chiefly  exports  to  the  countries  covered  by  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  promotion  of  Canadian 
exports  to  this  territory,  while  in  others  adverse  tariff  factors  have  hindered 
development.  In  general,  however,  it  can  be  said  that  Northern  and  Central 
Europe  provides  a  valuable  outlet  for  the  exportable  surplus  of  many  Canadian 
goods. 

FLOUR  TRADE  OF  TANGIER  AND  THE  SPANISH  ZONE  OF 

MOROCCO 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  23,  1929. — Flour  is  imported  into  Tangier  in  50-kilogram 
(110-pound)  cotton  bags.  This  market  is  best  worked  through  a  commission 
agent,  as  there  are  no  mills  in  Tangier  of  any  size.  The  usual  types  of  flour  in 
demand  are  soft  wheat,,  durum,  and  fine  semolina;  agents  should  be  provided 
with  samples  of  these  qualities.  There  are  mills  at  Meknes  and  Fez,  and  at 
Casablanca  and  Rabat,  but  these  towns  are  in  the  French  Zone.  The  duty  on 
flour  going  into  Tangier  by  sea  is  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Ceuta  is  the  best  port  of  consignment  for  flour  shipments.  Tangier  has  a 
larger  population  than  Tetuan,  but  the  latter  is  a  considerably  better  market 
for  Canadian  flour.  The  natives  are  wealthier  and  can  afford  better  flour,  and 
the  Spaniards  themselves  prefer  quality  to  cheapness.  Tangier,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  cheap  market.  Melilla  takes  foreign  flour,  but  Fez  has  flour  mills 
and  takes  none. 
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There  are  two  free  ports  in  what  is  called  Spanish  Morocco:  Ceuta  and 
Melilla.  These  two  towns  are  actually  part  of  Spain  itself  as  opposed  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  actual  Spanish  Zone,  in  which  are  included  the  towns  of  Tetuan 
and  Larache. 

Should  the  flour  be  sent  from  the  free  ports  into  the  Spanish  Zone,  say  at 
Tetuan,  the  ordinary  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  is  payable.  There  are  also 
certain  transport  and  municipal  taxes  payable. 

Cheap  French  flour  is  a  strong  competitor  in  this  market.  American  flours 
used  to  be  sold  in  this  area,  but  their  sale  has  fallen  off  since  the  Riff  War.  The 
chief  market  for  French  flour  is  in  Tangier,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  market, 
while  American  flour  has  a  much  better  market  in  Tetuan  and  the  Spanish  Zone, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  better  quality  is  in  demand. 

The  names  of  suitable  commission  agents  for  flour  in  the  Spanish  Zone  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 

ELECTRICAL  COOKING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  22,  1929. — Electrical  cooking  stoves  are  imported  into  Italy, 
chiefly  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  this  report  the  various  types  and 
prices  are  given,  in  order  that  Canadian  exporters  may  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  whether  they  can  compete. 

One  type  of  electrical  cooking  stove  is  the  Swiss  "  Therma     as  follows: — 

(1)  A — Superior  black  plate,  with  dark  grey  varnished  chassis  and  fittings. 

(2)  B — Superior  blaek  plate,  with  dark  grey  varnished  chassis  and  nickeled  fittings. 

(3)  C — Superior  polished  plate,  chassis  in  white  enamel  and  nickeled  fittings. 

The  ovens  for  these  types  have  two  heating  plates  of  220  mm.  diameter  for 
the  larger  plate,  and  180  mm.  for  the  smaller  one.  The  width  is  320  mm., 
height  240  mm,  and  depth  400  mm.,  and  the  cost  of  Type  A,  2,000  lire.  With 
one  large  heating  plate  and  one  small,  the  weight  is  65-5  kilos  and  consumption 
3,500  watts.  With  two  large  heating  plates,  the  weight  is  66  kilos  and  the 
consumption  3,800  watts. 

Types  B  and  C  are  the  same  in  size,  weight,  consumption  and  the  number 
of  plates,  but  they  have  better  fittings,  B  costing  2,163  lire  and  C  2,601  lire. 

These  three  types  also  have  three  heating  plates  of  220  mm.  diameter  for 
the  large  plate  and  180  mm.  for  the  two  smaller  ones.  The  measurements  are 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  depth,  which  is  450  mm.  With  one  large 
heating  plate  and1  two  small,  the  weight  is  82  kilos  and  consumption  4,600  watts; 
with  two  large  heating  plates  and  one  small,  weight  is  82i  kilos  and  consumption 
4,900  watts;  with  three  large  heating  plates,  weight  is  83  kilos  and  consumption 
5,200  watts.    Cost:  Type  A,  2,650  lire;  Type  B,  2,805  lire;  Type  C,  3,387  lire. 

These  types  can  also  be  obtained  with  four  heating  plates  of  220  mm. 
diameter  for  the  larger  plates  and  180  mm.  for  the  smaller.  The  measure- 
ments are  the  same,  the  depth  being  450  mm.  With  four  large  heating  plates, 
eight  is  86  kilos  and  consumption  6,400  watts;  with  three  large  and  one  small, 
weight  is  85-5  kilos  and  consumption  6,100  watts;  with  two  large  and  two  small, 
weight  is  85  kilos  and  consumption  5,800  watts.  Cost:  Type  A,  3,000  lire; 
Type  B,  3,150  lire;  Type  C,  3,774  lire. 

The  consumption  of  power  of  a  heating  plate  of  180  mm.  diameter  is  900 
watts;  that  of  a  heating  plate  of  220  mm.  diameter  is  1,200/1,400  watts;  that 
of  an  oven  of  320  x  240  x  400  mm.  is  1,600  watts. 

There  is  also  another  type  in  white  enamel  with  nickeled  fittings,  size  320  x 
x  270  mm.,  watts  1,600,  and  costing  1,608  lire;  or  bronzed  with  nickeled 
fittings,  1,428  lire. 
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Electrical  cooking  stoves  with  two  heating  plates  have  the  following 
measurements:  width,  590  mm.;  depth,  475  mm.;  height,  800  mm.  With  three 
and  four  heating  plates:  width,  590  mm.;  depth,  630  mm.;  height,  800  mm. 

The  following  are  some  types  of  electrical  cooking  ovens:  (1)  Small  type 
with  400  to  450-hour  kilowatt  consumption;  (2)  medium  type  with  600  to  700- 
hour  kilowatt  consumption;  (3)  large  type  with  900-hour  kilowatt  consumption. 
Each  type  is  'distinguished'  by  the  kilowatt  consumption  per  hour,  and  from  the 
steel  plate  diameter,  which  varies  as  follows:  (1)  small  type,  10  cm.,  cost  100 
lire  (approx.) ;  (2)  medium  type  16  cm.,  120  lire;  (3)  large  type  20  cm.,  135  lire. 

The  above-mentioned  oven  is  composed  of  a  steel  heating  plate  situated  on 
white  nickeled'  metal  and  serves  for  cooking.  The  oven  with  black  nickeled 
metal  costs  less,  viz.:  for  the  medium  type,  16  cm.,  100  lire;  for  the  large  type, 
20  cm.,  124.50  lire.  This  article  is  the  product  of  a  Swiss  firm  called  "  Maxim 
Thermo  Elektrische  Apparate 

A  firm  in  Milan  manufactures  electrical  cooking  stoves  (hot  plates)  called 
"  Termowatt "  in  the  following  sizes: — 

(1)  2  K  Type,  with  2  small  plates,  520  x  300  x  100  mm. 

(2)  3  K  Type,  with  2  large  plates  and  1  small,  620  x  300  x  100  mm. 

The  first  type  costs  about  150  lire  and  the  second  200  lire.  They  may  be 
of  nickeled  brass  with  white  and  sanded  heating  plate  or  varnished  iron  witfh 
white  and  sanded  heating  plate. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

If  made  of  cast  iron,  iron  or  of  steel,  raw  or  smoothed,  turned  and  roughly 
painted: — 

General  Tariff  Conventional 

(a)  Of  more  than  10  kilos   70  lire  per  quintal  gold       52.50  lire  per  quintal  gold 

(&)  Less  than  10  kilos   80  lire  per  quintal  gold  60  lire  per  quintal  gold 

Others: 

(a)  Of  more  than  10  kilos   80  lire  gold  per  quintal  60  lire  gold  per  quintal 

(5)  Under  10  kilos   100  lire  gold  per  quintal  75  lire  gold  per  quintal 

The  market  for  electric  cooking  equipment  in  Italy  is  not  large.  Only  in 
the  apartments  of  the  well-to-do  are  they  to  be  found. 


TRANSHIPMENT  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cuba,  under  date 
of  May  13,  has  transmitted  a  translation  of  a  new  decree  affecting  the  tranship- 
ment of  foreign  alcoholic  liquors  from  Cuban  ports  in  ships  of  other  than  regular 
steamship  lines  of  fixed  itinerary,  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  where  it  may  be  perused  on  application  by  interested  Canadian  firms. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Increase  in  United  States  Duties  on  Milk  and  Cream,  Flaxseed,  and 

Window  Glass 

Three  proclamations,  dated  Mav  14>  were  issued  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  Section  315  of  Title  III  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  (flexible 
provision)  increasing  duties  on  milk  and  cream,  flaxseed,  and  window  glass.  The 
new  rates  are  to  become  operative  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tions. They  are  proclaimed  after  investigation  and  report  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  usual  reason  is  given  for  the  increases,  namely,  to  equalize  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  the  principal  competing 
country,  for  the  respective  articles. 

The  duty  on  fresh  milk  is  increased  from  cents  per  gallon  to  3|  cents  per 
gallon,  and  on  cream  from  20  cents  per  gallon  to  30  cents  per  gallon.  Canada 
is  named  as  the  principal  competing  country. 
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The  duty  on  flaxseed,  at  present  40  cents  per  bushel  (56  pounds),  is  to  be 
56  cents  per  bushel.   The  principal  competing  country  is  stated  to  be  Argentina. 

The  rates  of  duty  on  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  unpolished,  and  com- 
mercially known  as  window  glass,  have  been  advanced  by  amounts  varying  from 
|  cent  to  1J  cents  per  pound.  Belgium  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  competing 
country. 

British  Guiana  Tariff  Changes 

With  reference  to  the  customs  tariff  changes  made  in  British  Guiana  by 
ordinance  assented  to  on  January  25,  1929  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journals 
No.  1304,  January  26,  page  155,  and  No.  1307,  February  16,  page  274),  infor- 
mation has  been  received  of  further  modifications  by  Customs  Duties  Ordinance 
No.  25  of  March  23,  1929,  some  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

Old  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 

Preferential  General    Preferential  General 

Tariff  Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Butter   per  100  lbs.    $1.00  $3.00  $1.50  $4.50 

Cheese  per  100  lbs.      1.25  3.75  1.50  4.50 

Fish,  tinned  or  canned  or  preserved  in  jars 

or  bottles  per  100  lbs.     0.75  2.25  1.00  3.00 

Fish,  smoked,  dried,  or  fresh  not  elsewhere 

enumerated  per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)      0.50  1.50  0.75  2.25 

(includes  also  salted) 

Mackerel  and  salmon,  pickled 

per  bbl.  of  200  lbs.     0.50  .1.50  1.00  3.00 
Other  sorts  of  fish,  pickled 

per  bbl.  of  200  lbs.     0.40  1.20  0.50  1.50 

Apples,  not  preserved  ..per  bbl.  of  160  lbs.      Free  0.50  0.50  1.50 
Unspecified  meats,  including  bacon,  hams  and 

tongues,  unenumerated .  .  ..  per  100  lbs.      1.00  2.00  2.00  4.00 

Pickles  and  sauces  ..    ..per  reputed  gallon     0.24  0.48  0.60  1.20 
Milk,   condensed    (including   milk  powder) 

from  whole  milk                                        0.24  0.72  5%  15% 

(per  48  lbs.)  (ad  valorem) 

The  surtaxes  of  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  on  specific  duties  are  continued 
in  force  under  the  new  tariff. 


Sarawak  Preference  on  Engines  and  Machinery 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  778,  on  preferential  duties  in  Sarawak,  information  has 
been  received  that  the  general  tariff  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  marine  and 
land  engines  (steam  and  motor),  boilers,  auxiliaries  and  accessories,  and 
machinery  of  all  descriptions.  The  foregoing  goods  are  exempt  from  duty  when 
proof  is  given  that  they  have  been  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Polish  Import  Prohibition  on  Wheat  Flour  and  Rye  Flour 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Polish  import  prohibition  on  wheat  flour 
and  rye  flour  in  force  until  March  31,  1929,  has  been  extended  to  remain  in 
force  until  July  31,  1929. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  plans  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Welling- 
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ton.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.   Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery  of  six  large 
roller  sluice  gates  and  two  smaller  roller  sluice  gates  together  with  frames,  run- 
ways, operating  gear,  and  all  accessories  to  specification.  Tenders,  which  close 
September  17,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and 
Tenders  Committee,  Wellington. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 40-pound  wire,  resistance,  nickel  silver, 
enamelled  and  single  silk  covered,,  according  to  specification.  Tenders,  which 
close  August  7,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General 
Post  Office,  Wellington. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  20,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  20,  1929.  Those  for  the  wreek  ending 
May  13,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weekending   Week  ending 


Monetarj 

May  13, 

May  20, 

Country- 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1420 

if)     .  L'XAl. 

!l396 

.1397 

.  UU  /  L 

.  UU  /  L 

.  UU  I  Z 

Czechoslovakia  . 

.0297 

.0297 

.2680 

.2681 

.  2681 

.  VZOZ 

.  moo 

.  \)Z06 

.0392 

.0393 

0393 

.2382 

.2385 

.2393 

4.86§ 

4.8808 

4.8800 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4045 

.4045 

.1749 

.1754 

.1755 

.0526 

.0526 

.0526 

 Dinar 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

  Krone 

.2680 

.2682 

.2682 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0452 

.1930 

.0060 

.0063 

 Peseta 

.1930 

.1433 

.1433 

 Krona 

.2680 

.2687 

.2688 

.1930 

.1937 

.1938 

United  States  . . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0060 

1.0062 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4233 

.4232 

.5462 

.1196 

.1197 

.1217 

.1216 

.1217 

.9733 

.9754 

.9760 

.4985 

.4800 

.4884 

4.8666 

4.0225 

4.0250 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.1945 

.1942 

  .  Peso 

1.0342 

.9829 

.9936 

1.0000 

.9993 

.9997 

 Guilder 

.4020 

.4027 

.4025 

 Tael 

.6046 

.5993 

.3650 

.3670 

.3660 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4500 

.4502 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4563 

.4565 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5656 

.  5640 

4.86S 

4.8797 

4.8777 

1.0U— 1.02i 

1.01— 1.( 

British  Guiana 

••• '       t  ) 

1.0000 

l.Oli— 1.02!%2 

1.01— 1.( 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 

 Franc 

.0392 

.0392 

.0392 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept 
suppiled  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  trade  representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should 
state  whether  prices  are  at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor  ;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

499.  Chewing  Gum  and  Confectionery. — An  importer  at  Bagdad,  Iraq,  wishes  to 
obtain  c.i.f.  quotations  on  chewing  gum  and  confectionery  lines. 

500.  Canned  Fruits. — A  commission  agent  and  manufacturers'  representative  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  desires  to  represent  a  high-class  firm  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned 
fruits. 

501.  Canned  Salmon. — Dutch  agency  and  import  firm  wish  to  get  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

Miscellaneous 

502.  Underwear. — A  London  manufacturers'  agent  claiming  an  established  connection 
for  the  sale  of  men's  and  women's  underwear,  also  cotton  half  hose,  will  be  glad  to  represent 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  seeking  such  a  connection  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

503.  Community  Plate  and  Cutlery.— Leading  British  jewellery  distributors  in  Shang- 
hai seek  contact  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  community  plate  and  cutlery.  Catalogues 
and  c.i.f.  prices  should  be  sent  direct. 

504.  Rubber  Goods. — A  Birmingham  representative  of  a  firm  of  importers  of  all  classes 
of  rubber  goods  will  be  visiting  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  1929. 
He  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  representation  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

505.  Leather  Cloth.— A  Birmingham  firm  desire  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port  for  leather  cloth  in  a  variety  of  grains,  finishes  and  colours. 

506.  Coffin  Handles. — A  North  of  England  distributing  house  already  familiar  with 
American  and  Canadian  casket  fittings  is  open  to  receive  descriptive  catalogues  and  c.i.f. 
Manchester  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

507.  Coffin  Handles.— A  North  of  England  firm  connected  with  the  undertaking  trade 
are  open  to  receive  catalogues  and  c.i.f.  Manchester  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

508.  Iron  Pipes,  Fittings,  etc.— A  firm  at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  wishes  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  urithout  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  18 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  13;  Nevisian,  June  1;  Nubian, 
June  15— both  White  Star  Line;  Salacia,  June  8;  Kastalia,  June  22 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  June  14. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Trapper,  Canadian  National,  June  5. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  June  14;   Melmore  Head,  June  28 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Cairnross.  Thomson  Line,  June  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  June  8;  Melita,  June  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Athenk, 
May  31;   Carmia,  June  7;  Letitia,  June  14;   Carinaldo,  June  21 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Cairngowan,  June  12;  a  steamer,  June  21 — .both  Furness  Linef. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  May  31;  Duchess  of  Athol,  June  7;  Melita,  June  14 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  June  1;  Laurentie,  June  8;  Doric,  June  15 — all  White  Star 
Line;  Andania,  June  7;  Antomia,  June  21— both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  31;  Beaverbrae,  June  7;  Beaverdale,  June  14;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  National,  June  6; 
Ascania,  May  31;  Alaunia,  June  14;  Aurania,  June  21 — all  Cunard  Line;  Megantic,  White 
Star  Line,  June  13;  Cairngowan,  June  12;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  30;  Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  June  13;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  20;  Manchester  Producer,  June  27 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Oairndhu,  May  31;  Cairnvalona,  June  7;  Caimglen,  June 
14;  Cairnross,  June  21 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  29;  Montclare,  June  6;  Montrose,  June  12; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  14;  Montcalm,  June  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White 
Star  Line,  June  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  June  6;   Beaverbrae.  June  7;   Beaverford,  June  21;  Meta- 
gama,  June  22— all  Canadian  Pacific;   Canadian  Inventor,  Canadian  National,  June  6. 
To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  June  3;  Label!  c  County,  June  27 — both  County 

Line-. 

To  Bremen.— Koeln,  June  1;  Crefeld,  June  22— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  June  5;  Frodq,  June  18 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line;  Negoe,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  18 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverburn,  May  31;  Montrose,  June  12;  Beaverdale,  June  14 — all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Emden,  May  31;  Grey  County,  June  7;  Liguria,  June  14;  Brant  County, 
June  21— all  County  Line;  Koeln,  June  1;  Crefeld,  June  22— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Valreale,  June  14;  Valfiorita,  June  17— both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kent  County,  June  8;  Laval  County,  June  22— both  County  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban,  Sierra  Leone  and  Lourenco 
Marques. — Benguela,  June  7;   Milverton,  June  21— both  Elder  Dempster  Line. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Atres  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
National,  June  20 — a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demeraka  —  Colborne,  June  1;  Cornwallis,  June  15— both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras.— Lady  Somers,  June  8;  Lady  Rodney,  June  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica.— Cavalier.  June  1 ;  Catheart,  June  15— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demfrara. — Spica,  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  21— both 
Ocean  Dominion.  .  , 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Victor,  May  30;  Canadian  Scottish,  June  15— botn 
Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 
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To  Sr.  John's,  Nfld.— Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  31,  June  13;  Cabot 
Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  10. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  May  29,  June  12,  June  26;  North  "Voyageiur, 
June  3.  June  17— both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demfrara.— Lady  Hawkins,  June  6;  Lady  Drake,  June 
20— both  Canadian  National. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Dakarian,  White  Star  Line,  June  7. 
To  Bordeaux. — Rousilloa.  French  Line,  June  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Silvia,  May  28;  Fort  St.  George,  June  4,  June  18;  Nerissa, 
June  11;  Newfoundland,  June  11:  Fort  George,  June  18;  Nerissa,  June  25— all  Furness, 
Withy;  Nerissa,  June  11,  June  25;  Fort  George  June  4,  June  18— both  Furness-Red  Cross 
Line;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  May  31,  June  14. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Farnorth,  May  31,  June  14;  Sambro,  June  5,  June  22;  Fern- 
field,  June  8,  June  22— all  Farquhar  SS.;  Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders, 
June  10. 

To  Kingston  ( Jamaica)  .—Cavelier,  June  5;  Cathoart,  June  19— both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  June  6;  Cornwallis,  June  20 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  31;  Lady  Hawkins, 
June  14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Caledonia,  June  12;  Ottar,  May  29— 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  30;  Empress  of  Asia,  June  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Talthybius,  June  4;  Ixion,  June  25 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama. — London  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  June  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  June  3;  Africa 
Maru,  June  17 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  11. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Rod,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  4. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  June  10. 

To  Napier,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Bluff  and  New  Plymouth. — Wailhemo,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  May  25. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  May  29;  Niagara,  June  26 — 
both  Canadian-Australasiian  Line. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  6. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Enterprise,  June  1;  London  Importer,  June  15 — both  Furness 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — San  Francisco,  May  24;  Seattle,  June  14— both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Glamorganshire,  May  25;  Kinder- 
dyk,  June  8 — both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Georgie,  May  29;  Zenon,  June  10 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Leme, 
May  30;  Feltre,  June  24 — both  Navigation©  Libera  Triestina. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  June  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bank  Line,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  middle  June  (calls  at 
Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques ) . 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Flint  II,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June  10. 
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Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Peru, 
Chile,  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neucrwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland. 
Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Cable  Addre»s,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address.  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibral- 
tar, Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  3S, 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower, 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  ROSS'S  VISIT  TO  HALIFAX 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,  who  is  now 
touring  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  that  country,  will  be  in 
Halifax  from  June  3  to  June  8.  Firms  in  Nova  Scotia  who  desire  to  interview 
Mr.  Ross  should  communicate  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Saunders,  Secretary,  Halifax  Board 
cf  Trade. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has  begun 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  itinerary  for  Western  Canada: — 

New  Westminster   June  4 

Kelowna   June  5 

Calgary   June  10 

Winnipeg   June  12 

Firms  in  British  Columbia  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade  Commissioner 
are  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Hugh  D-alton,  Secretary,  British  Columbia 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Vancouver;  and  those  in  Cal- 
gary and  Winnipeg  to  their  respective  Boards  of  Trade. 
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CANADIAN  HONEY  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Lester  S.  Glass,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  14,  1929. — Honey  is  fast  becoming  a  staple  food  on  the 
English  breakfast  table,  and  the  Canadian  product  is  enjoying  a  growing 
popularity.  American  white  clover  honey  and  orange  blossom  honey  are 
well  thought  of  and  South  American  white  honey  enjoys  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  buying  public.  The  British  statistics  for  the 
calendar  years  1924  and  1927  show  a  total  import  of  honey  of  73,251 
cwt.  and  84,415  cwt.  with  a.  value  of  £201,962  and  £221,067  respectively. 
The  United  States  supplied  in  these  years  16,661  cwt.  and  21,215  cwt. 
valued  at  £46,912  and  £54,828  respectively;  British  West  Indies,  16,785  cwt. 
and  15,948  cwt.  with  values  of  £43,596  and  £36,877;  New  Zealand,  10.214  cwt. 
and  7,821  cwt.  with  values  of  £36,611  and  £23?750;  Canada,  3,867  cwt.  and  6,487 
cwt.  valued  at  £12,187  and  £18,890.  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1924  show  that  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom 
were  295,641  pounds  valued  at  $34,473;  and  for  1928,  582,137  pounds  valued 
at  165,740.  Under  the  extensive  propaganda  to  buy  Empire  goods,  honey  of 
Canadian,  New  Zealand,  and  Australian  origin  is  in  increasing  demand. 

The  taste  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  honey  of  the  white  clover  type 
of  a  very  fine  grain  and  a  fairly  strong  flavour.  It  is  either  sold  set  or  in  the 
liquid  form,  bottled  and  in  tins.  Comb  honey  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent. 
There  is  a  small  demand  for  amber  honey,  but  this  is  confined  to  small  districts. 
Dark  amber  honey,  buckwheat  honey,  West  Indian  honey,  and  similar  types 
are  widely  used  by  confectioners,  both  as  a  sweetening  medium  and  for  flavour- 
ing. These  grades  of  honey  do  not  command  high  prices,  averaging  around  20s. 
($4.86)  to  30s.  ($7.29) 'per  cwt,  of  112  pounds. 

During  the  past  season  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  Canadian 
honey  and  prices  have  been  high,  little  difficulty  being  experienced  in  selling- 
Canadian  honey  at  from  60s.  ($14.60)  to  65s.  ($15.81)  per  112  pounds,  while  the 
lowest  figures  obtained  were  45s.  ($10.94)  to  50s.  ($12.16).  At  the  opening  of 
the  season  when  supplies  were  more  plentiful  it  was  possible  to  secure  Canadian 
honey  of  fairly  good  quality  at  40s.  ($9.73)  ex  stores  London.  Among  the  above 
prices  is  included  light  amber  honey,  which  at  the  peak  of  prices  brought  from 
45s.  ($10.94)  to  48s.  ($11.67)  per  cwt. 

South  American  honey  of  the  best  qualities  sold  for  around  46s.  ($11.19), 
while  the  best  grades  of  American  honey  came  in  at  from  55s.  ($13.38)  to  65s. 
($15.81).  Among  other  Empire  brands,  New  Zealand,  which  produces  a  honey 
almost  identical  with  Canadian,  obtained  approximately  the  same  price,  and. 
Australian  was  a  little  less.  ; 

PACKING  j 

Honey  is  generally  shipped  to  this  country  in  60-pound  tins  packed  either 
one  or  two  to  the  case.  The  honey  is  shipped  in  its  set  form  and  is  treated  by 
heat  on  this  side  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency  to  enable  it  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  smaller  containers.  The  most  popular  package  for  retail  sales  is  the 
pound  or  half-pound  glass  jar.  There  is  of  course  a  considerable  amount  sold 
in  ^-pound,  1 -pound,  and  5-pound  tins. 

marketing 

Supplies  are  generally  obtained  by  the  large  provincial  wholesale  dis- 
tributors through  auctions  which  are  conducted  in  the  sales  rooms  of  importers 
in  London.  It  is  often  the  case  that  these  importers  will  reserve  the  rights  for 
bulk  pales  in  tins,  barrels,  etc.,  to  themselves  and  will  allocate  to  other  firms 
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the  concession  of  bottling  and  selling  under  the  name  by  which  the  honey  is 
imported.  Many  firms  who  buy  at  these  auctions  bottle  the  honey  themselves 
and  sell  under  their  own  brand,  designating  the  honey  as  either  of  Empire  or 
foreign  production  or  by  definitely  stating  the  country  of  origin. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  provincial  dealers  to  import  direct  large  supplies  of 
honey,  but  there  is  a  chance  that  should  a  small  Canadian  exporter  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  high-grade  white  honey  desire  connections  of  this  type  a  West  of 
England  distributor  will  be  found  who  would  consider  direct  sales. 


FRUIT  PULP   FOR   WEST   OF   ENGLAND   JAM  MANUFACTURERS 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  16,  1920. — A  considerable  number  of  jam  manufacturers  are 
located  in  the  West  of  England  owing  primarily  to  the  fact  that  this  area 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  fruit  suitable  for  their  trade.  The 
industry,  however,  has  grown  to  such  large  proportions  that  importations  are 
necessary  of  Danish,  Australian  and  other  pulps.  Hitherto  Canada  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  supply  such  pulp  as  the  concensus  of  opinion  has  been 
that  the  price  deibars  export,  even  on  the  British  Columbia  coast,  coupled  with 
the  cost  of  shipping  this  fruit  pulp  to  the  British  market.  Considerable  interest, 
however,  has  been  aroused  in  British  Columbia  during  the  past  year  and  there 
is  the  possibility  that  developments  may  occur  during  1929  for  the  export  of 
loganberry  pulp  and  of  raspberry,  blackberry,  strawberry  and  currant  pulp. 
This  might  prove  possible,  particularly  if  the  jam  manufacturers  would  accept 
such  pulps  after  a  certain  percentage  of  the  juice  has  been  extracted  from  the 
berries.  Unfortunately,  it  is  believed  that  this  class  of  pulp  is  not  acceptable 
to  manufacturers  in  this  area. 

PRICES  AND   SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  following  prices  will  give  prospective  Canadian  exporters  the  latest 


quotations  for  fruit  pulps:  — 

Strawberry — Dutch,  packed  in  cases.  1928  pack  

per  ton 

£56 

0s. 

Od.  ( 

$272  53) 

Raspberry — Tasmanian,  in  cases  containing  4  x  15  lb.  tins  or 

6  x  10  lb. 

194  66) 

per  ton 

40 

0 

0  ( 

Loganberry — In  cases  containing  6  x  usual  American  gallon 

„ins 

per 

doz.  tins 

0 

30 

0  I 

7  29) 

Blackberry — French,  whole  fruit  10  x  5-kilo  tins  

. .per  case 

0 

35 

0 

8  51) 

American,  whole  fruit,  in  cases  containing  6  American  gallon 

doz.  tins 

0 

30 

0  ( 

7  29) 

Red  currant — Dutch,  pulp  in  barrels  

per  cwt. 

0 

19 

0  ( 

4  02) 

0 

13 

6  ( 

3  28) 

Gooseberrj — Dutch,  pulp  in  barrels  

0 

11 

6  { 

2  79) 

All  ex  wharf  London 

Apricot — 

5  10) 

0 

21 

0 

0 

23 

0 

5  59) 

Cases  containing  10  x  5-kilo  tins  c.i.f.  London. 


With  regard  to  the  strawberry  pulp  mentioned  above,  this  is  preserved  with 
S02  guaranteed  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  As  there 
is  an  absolute  shortage  of  strawberry  pulp,  to-day's  price  is  very  high. 

Canadian  producers  who  have  the  slightest  likelihood  of  being  able  to  com- 
pete in  this  market  should  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Lester  S.  Glass 

Bristol,  May  14,  1929  — A  report  on  the  "  West  of  England  Market  for 
Beekeepers'  Supplies  "  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1274  (June  30,  1928),  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  found  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  supplies  used  in  the  bee  industry.  Canadian  firms  are  non-com- 
petitive. The  demand  for  hives  is  confined  largely  to  the  types  mentioned  in 
the  above  report,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  any  other. 
These  hives  are  made  locally  at  low  prices  ranging  from  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  to 
53s.  ($12.89),  which  represents  the  hive  fitted  and  ready  for  use  with  founda- 
tion included.  For  the  present  at  least  this  market  is  limited  to  sections  and 
foundation. 

sections 

Sections,  manufactured  of  the  finest  white  basswood,  are  imported  into  this 
country  in  considerable  volume.  The  wood  must  be  odorless  and  the  finish 
smooth.  There  is  practically  only  one  type  of  section  used  here  to  any  extent; 
the  dimensions  are  44  x  4-J  inches  x  liyUi-mch  made  of  J-inch  basswood. 
They  are  of  the  4-beeway  type,  but  a  few  prefer  the  2-beeway.  It  is  the  split 
and  grooved  section — that  is  to  say,  one  side  of  the  section  is  split  down 
the  middle,  and  carrying  on  from  that  split  is  a  groove  around  the  other  three 
slides  designed  to  hold  the  foundation  rigidly  in  place — to  which  is  confined 
almost  the  whole  demand.  These  sections  sell  for  approximately  $15  per 
1,000  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port. 

COMB  FOUNDATION 

There  are  several  makes  of  comb  foundation  used  on  this  market,  both 
imported  and  of  English  manufacture.  The  foundation  manufactured  in  this 
country  is  not  considered  to  be  of  as  high  a  quality  as  that  from  Canada  or 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  made  from  beeswax  imported  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  is  deep  brown  in  colour  with  an  acrid  odour. 
Being  of  an  impure  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  This 
treatment  tends  to  take  away  the  firmness  and  elasticity  which  are  so  desirable 
for  wax  foundations.  English  foundation  as  a  rule  deteriorates  over  the  winter 
months  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  useable  in  the  following  season. 

American  foundation  has  for  many  years  held  high  place  on  this  market 
and  sells  at  from  3s.  7d.  (87  cents)  to  4s.  (97  cents)  to  the  beekeeper. 

Wired  foundations  have  also  gained  no  little  popularity;  they  sell  for  about 
3s.  lOd.  (93  cents)  per  pound. 

MARKETING 

In  view  of  the  fluctuating  seasonal  conditions  in  the  bee  industry,  which 
are  more  pronounced  than  in  Canada,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  direct  sales  from 
producer  to  consumer  or  to  the  small  distributor.  The  industry  is  such  that 
even  from  week  to  week  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  demand.  A  cold  spell  will 
cause  sales  to  drop  to  nothing  whereas  a  short  period  of  warm  rainy  weather 
will  bring  a  flood  of  inquiries.  For  this  reason  the  small  distributors  will  pur- 
chase at  the  beginning  of  the  season  only  their  bare  necessities  and  will 
secure  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  such  additional  supplies  as  they 
require  from  stocks  carried  by  manufacturers  or  large  importers.  A  further 
point  against  direct  sales  is  that  many  of  the  distributors  may  be  well-to-do 
beekeepers  who  cater  to  the  needs  of  those  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  this  trade  is  to  have  a  reliable  agent  who 
will  import  on  his  own  account. 
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WHEAT  SITUATION  AT  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  17,  1929. — Wheat  trading  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
during  April  was  slow,  there  being  a  general  decline  in  prices  of  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  for  Manitobas  and  from  3s.  to  4s.  for  Argentine  wheat.  The  chief 
influences  reported  were  the  good  progress  of  United  States  winter  wheat  crops, 
free  offers  of  Canadian  wheat  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  and  very  heavy 
arrivals  of  Argentine  wheat.  Stocks  in  public  warehouses  at  this  port  increased 
by  235,000  quarters  during  the  month  and  on  the  last  day  of  April  amounted 
to  506,000  quarters,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  very  considerable 
congestion  in  warehouse  accommodation,  and  the  heavy  stocks  of  Argentine 
wheat  made  Liverpool  prices  a  long  way  below  those  of  any  other  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Since  the  first  of  May  there  has  been  a  further  drastic  slump  in  prices — 
in  fact,  so  spectacular  that  widespread  attention  was  given  to  the  wheat  market 
in  the  Dress  of  this  country.  Manitobas  again  declined  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s., 
and  Argentine  wheat  a  further  3s.  6d.  The  market  has  within  the  last  few 
days  more  or  less  settled  down  with  a  slight  improvement  in  values.  Meanwhile 
a  great  many  comments  have  been  made  on  this  situation,  which  brought  prices 
down  to  practically  pre-war  level.  Importers  while  not  prepared  to  say  whether 
such  a  heavy  and  sharp  decline  that  took  place  early  this  month  was  entirely 
justified  by  existing  conditions,  point  out  that  at  present  available  supplies 
appear  to  be  a  long  way  above  consumptive  requirements,  and  that  only  a 
serious  deterioration  in  one  or  more  of  the  world's  important  wheat  crops  could 
justify  a  return  to  a  materially  higher  level.  In  this  connection  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  one  cause  for  the  suddenness  of  the  slump  in  values  was  that, 
with  the  promise  of  another  good  crop  of  winter  wheat  in  the  United  States 
which  should  be  harvested  from  June  onwards,  it  became  evident  that  in  order 
to  dispose  of  the  heavy  carry-over  of  last  year's  crop,  American  prices  must 
adjust  themselves  to  a  world  level,  to  find  an  outlet  for  a  part  at  any  rate 
of  this  surplus  wheat. 

The  Liverpool  option  market  is  looked  upon  throughout  Europe  as  the 
barometer  of  wheat  prices  for  importing  countries.  Earlier  this  year  Liverpool 
prices  were  forced  up  and  held  at  a  relatively  high  level  by  purchasers 
for  account  of  United  States  speculators  and  traders,  with  the  result  that  for 
some  considerable  time  the  level  of  prices  in  Liverpool  enabled  Argentine 
shippers  to  sell  wheat  on  the  Liverpool  option  and  deliver  at  a  margin  of  profit. 
The  net  result  of  this  movement  has  been  the  heavy  accumulation  of  stocks 
already  referred  to,  and  record  delivery  on  the  Liverpool  futures  market  and 
— when  the  slump  came — heavy  liquidation  on  a  market  which  had  little  power 
of^absorption. 

It  is  reported  that  Argentina  still  has  a  surplus  to  export  of  some  15  to  16 
million  quarters.  Offerings  from  this  source  have  been  somewhat  curtailed 
lately  by  the  movement  of  maize  and  the  fact  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
growers  are  usually  busy  on  the  land.  It  would  seem  that  Argentina  can 
comfortably  furnish  about  an  average  of  500,000  quarters  a  week  for  the  rest 
of  1920,  although  of  course  the  quantity  marketed  will  largely  depend  upon 
pros'pects  of  the  new  crop  for  which  seeding  is  now  commencing.  European 
crops  are  expected  to  be  an  important  factor  this  year.  There  have  been  no 
serious  complaints  reported  on  this  market,  but  from  advices  received  Liverpool 
importers  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Continent  harvests  smaller  crops  than 
last  year  on  account  of  an  extremely  hard  winter  and  the  unusually  dry  weather 
which  followed  during  March  and  April. 
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Meanwhile  immediate  supplies  are  undoubtedly  burdensome,  and  the  only 
incentive  for  buying  wheat  is  the  low  price.  Dealers  naturally  are  cautious  in 
attempting  to  forecast  the  course  of  prices,  but  with  the  existing  surplus'  of 
wheat  and  the  presence  of  good  crops  this  year  in  exporting  areas,  the  general 
feeling  seems  to  be  that  unless  great  damage  is  done  to  any  of  the  growing 
crops,  the  present  low  level  of  prices  may  be  expected  to  continue. 


Liverpool,  May  13.,  1929. — The  feature  of  the  cheese  market  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  year  has  been  the  heavy  offerings.,  particularly  of 
New  Zealand.  Production  in  that  Dominion  this  season  is  reported  as  showing 
an  increase  of  approximately  14  per  cent  to  the  end  of  March  or,  in  quantity, 
between  8,000  and  9,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
season.  This  increase  is  reflected  in  the  higher  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
as  shown  below. 

Stocks  of  cheese  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  April  showed  52,200  boxes 
Canadian  and  80,000  crates  New  Zealand,  or  a  total  of  210,000  cheese  in  excess 
of  last  year.,  equivalent  to  some  7,500  tons.  In  addition,  stocks  held  in  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  March  showed  an  excess  of  around  5,000  tons  over  March 
of  last  year.  This  alone  represents  about  a  month's  offtake  here.  While  it  is 
stated  that  New  Zealand  shippers  are  holding  stocks  off  the  market,  thereby 
more  or  less  stabilizing  prices,  buyers  are  not  disposed  to  purchase  in  any  quan- 
ties  at  present  price  levels,  and  the  opinion  of  the  trade  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
only  through  lower  retail  prices  that  offtake  can  be  increased  to  any  appreciable 
extent . 

Matured  Canadian  June  and  July  makes  have  been  cleared,  but  stocks  of 
September  and  later  makes  are  in  store.  These  are  being  offered  at  96s.,  as 
against  New  Zealand  at  85s.  Current  offers  of  Canadian  fodders  at  84s.  to  85s. 
c.i.f.  are  considered  high,  as  New  Zealand  matured  can  be  bought  at  around 
this  price  and  little  or  no  business  has  been  reported. 

Scotch  full-cream  cheddars  are  arriving  in  Liverpool  at  an  average  cost  of 
under  80s.' 

The  following  table  shows  total  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  compared  with  1927  and  1928: — 


LIVERPOOL   CHEESE  MARKET 


James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


New  Zealand 
Canada  .  . 
Australia  . .  . 
United  States 


1928 
Cwt. 
665.708 
16.997 
16,499 


891 


1929 
Cwt. 
748.695 
13,105 
19,236 


901 


Netherlands  . . 

Italy  

Other  countries 


663,967 
61,534 
35,512 
15,187 


700,095 
63.580 
38,303 
13,231 


781,937 
53,994 
30.686 
22,559 


Total 


776,200 


815.209 


889,176 
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GYPSUM  AND  GYPSUM  PRODUCTS  IN    GREAT  BRITAIN 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  6,  1929.— In  1927,  304,386  tons  of  roughly  dressed  gypsum 
and  201,853  tons  of  ground  or  broken  new  stone  gypsum  were  quarried  in  Great 
Britain.  This  had  a  net  selling  value  at  the  mine  or  quarry  of  lis.  4d.  and 
13s.  lOd.  per  ton  respectively.  Exports  are  very  small.  Two  types  of  gypsum 
were  imported  in  limited  quantities  in  that  year:  unburnt  gypsum  (including 
alabaster),  to  the  extent  of  47,752  tons  valued  at  £41,081,  of  which  France  is 
credited  with  45,141  tons  valued  at  £38,779  ;  and  burnt  gypsum  (including  plaster 
of  Paris)  to  the  extent  of  2,804  tons  valued  at  £7,060.,  of  which  Germany  is 
credited  with  1,114  tons  valued  at  £3,002,  and  Belgium,  1,150  tons  valued  at 
£2,526. 

It  is  understood  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  is  calcined  and  that  the 
calcined  material  is  ground  for  making  plaster  of  Paris  and  various  hard  wall 
plasters.  Some  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  in  the  paint 
trade,  and  as  a  filler  for  paper  and  cotton.  There  is  no  import  duty.  The  price 
varies  with  the  distance  from  the  mine  or  port;  the  attached  tables  show  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  at  the  mine  and  of  the  imported  material  at  the  port 
of  importation. 

The  production  in  Great  Britain  is  obtained  mainly  from  the  counties  of 
Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Durham,  Derby,  Stafford,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester, 
and  it  would  appear  that  a  low  freight  rate  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
Canadian  material  to  compete  in  this  country. 

It  is  understood1  that  only  a  small  local  trade  in  land  plaster  exists  in  Great 
Britain;  that  gypsum  wallboards  are  used  to  a  small  extent  but  that  the  visi- 
bility of  the  joints  might  prevent  them  from  'becoming  generally  popular;  that 
gypsum  blocks  and  tiles  are  made  and  used  in  this  country  to  a  substantial 
extent;  but  that  there  is  no  extensive  trade  at  present  in  insulating  and  acoustic 
plasters. 

SHEFFIELD'S  INDUSTRIES 

James  A.  Strong,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  4,  1929. — Sheffield,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  last 
census,  of  approximately  490,000,  is  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  important 
South  Yorkshire  coalfields,  which  produce  the  highest  grades  of  industrial  and 
domestic  fuel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  centres  of  the  metal  industry 
in  Great  Britain  and  as  regards  certain  of  her  products,  as  cutlery  and  tools, 
occupies  a  position  which  is  generally  recognized  as  unique  throughout  the 
world. 

The  position  of  Sheffield  in  the  metallurgical  and  engineering  world  is  a 
peculiar  one  in  that,  while  the  city  is  the  centre  of  an  immense  steel  industry, 
it  is  not  important  in  the  iron  trade.  The  basis  of  her  trade  is  steel  and  its 
products,  and  the  particular  kind  of  steel  is  that  used  for  the  making  of  tools 
and  implements  whose  essential  property  is  an  edge  capable  of  withstanding 
the  severest  wear.  The  value  of  the  steel  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  metal  as  to  the  work  put  into  it.  Swedish  ore,  due  to  its  purity,  is  the  basis 
of  the  crucible  steel  used  for  this  purpose,  while  Spanish  and  hematite  ore  from 
Cumberland  form  the  basis  in  the  manufacture  of  the  heavy  finished  product-. 

Sheffield's  industries  may  be  classed  as  heavy  and  light.  The  former 
includes  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  naval  armaments  as  armour 
plates,  guns,  shells,  also  forgings  and  castings,  tool  steel,  boiler  drums,  turbine 
shells,  cranks  and  shaltmgs,  electrical  furnaces,  etc.  The  light  trades  include 
cutlery  and  tool-making. 
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The  cutlery  industry  evolved  from  the  making  of  swords  and  other  cutting 
implements,  but  the  term  now  comprises  domestic  and  artisan  knives,  scissors 
and  razors.  The  production  of  electro-plated  goods  is  on  an  enormous  sale  and 
includes  table  knives,  forks>  spoons,  etc.  Sheffield's  capacity  for  grinding  table 
knives  is  stated  to  be  2,000  gross  per  week. 

The  first  crucible  steel  used  for  the  cutlery  trade  was  made  in  Sheffield  in 
1740  by  Huntsman,  and  steel  was  made  solely  by  this  method  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Bessemer  process  in  1856.  Sheffield  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  cutlery  trade  until  1840,  when  foreign  firms  first  began  the  manufacture 
of  cheaper  quality  goods,  but  in  high-class  products  the  reputation  of  the  city 
has  been  maintained  through  the  hereditary  skill  of  her  workmen,  descended 
through  generations  of  craftsmen. 

Sheffield  produces  more  engineering  tools  and  engine  parts  than  the  rest  of 
England  together.  The  land  tools  comprise  everything  used  on  the  farm,  in 
wood  and  metal  working,  mining,  etc.,  and  includes  mechanics'  tools,  garden 
tools,  motor  tool  sets,  hand  and  circular  saws,  shovels,  spades,  twist  drills,  and 
files. 

The  limitation  of  naval  armaments  since  the  war  has  seriously  affected 
the  prosperity  of  the  heavy  trades  in  Sheffield,  and  firms  are  turning  to  the 
manufacture  'of  other  heavy  equipment,  as  railway  material  and  heavy  elec- 
trical goods.  Production  of  steel  in  Sheffield  in  1928  totalled  1,113,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,236,100  tons  in  1927  and  549,900  tons  in  1926. 

TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1929 

John  H.  English,,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1929.— A  decrease  of  £1,956,000  in  the  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance of  the  Irish  Free  State  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1929,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1928,  is  the  feature  of  the  report  just- 
released  by  the  Free  State  Government.  The  excess  of  visible  imports  over 
exports  on'March  31  last  stood  at  £12,771,000,  as  compared  with  £12.911,000  on 
February  28  and  £14,727,000  at  the  end  of  March,  1928. 

The  total  imports  for  the  three  months  of  1929  were  valued  at  £14,638,873 
as  against  £15,489,635  for  the  January  to  March  period  last  year.  Exports  for 
the  same  period  were  valued  at  £9,200,662  as  compared  with  £8,974,771  in  1928, 
while  re-exports  totalled  £169,313  and  £163,248  respectively. 

BRITAIN  BEST  CUSTOMER 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  Great  Britain  continued  to  lead 
by  a  large  margin  as  the  chief  source  of  Free  State  imports,  and  the  largest  con- 
sume]- of  its  exported  produce,  the  percentages  being  68  per  cent  for  Free  State 
imports  and  85  per  cent  for  Free  State  exports.  This  is  a  slight  decline  in 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  a  small  increase  in  exports  to  that  country  from 
the  previous  year. 


Imports 

Exports 

 1928 

£10,024,175 

£7,489,399 

1929 

9,703,121 

7,841,191 

 1.928 

1,505,771 

1,099,443 

1929 

1,449,297 

983,495 

 1928 

2,959,689 

385,929 

1929 

3,486,455 

375,976 

Total  

 1928 

£14,489,635 

£8,974,771 

1929 

14,638,873 

9,200,662 
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Northern  Ireland  also  retains  her  usual  position  as  the  second  best  customer 
of  the  Free  State*  selling  to  Saorstat  Eireann  goods  valued  at  £1,449,297 
(£1.505,771  in  1928)  and  buving  from  her  goods  worth  £893,495  (£1,099,443  in 
1928). 

After  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  best  customer  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  is  the  United  States,  which  took  £87,985  worth  of  Free  State  goods  as 
compared  with  £52,216  last  year,  while  it  imported  £1,491,202  worth  from  that 
country  from  January  to  March,  1929,  as  compared  with  £975,688  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Canada  holds  only  sixth  place  in  the  import  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State, 
supplying  goods  to  this  country  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  amounting  to 
£183,511.  Last  year  during  this  period  direct  imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  £261,341,  showing  a  decrease  for  1929  of  £77,830.  Exports  from  the  Irish 
Free  State  to  Canada  during  the  past  quarter  totalled  £12,674  as  against  £15,799 
in  1928. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  the  principal 
countries,  according  to  values  of  imports: — 

Irish  Free  State  Imports  and  Exports,  January -March,  1928-29 


Imports 

Exports 

 1928 

f  975.688 

£52.216 

1929 

1.491.202 

87,985 

 1928 

636.505 

1.909 

1929 

603.840 

1,187 

 1928 

317,161 

40,421 

1929 

346,057 

38,040 

 1928 

261,341 

15,799 

1929 

183,511 

12,674 

 1928 

168.467 

39,686 

1929 

162.094 

30.070 

8.643 

3.425 

1929 

123,895 

6,211 

 1928 

139,194 

21,937 

1929 

121,938 

22,567 

Holland  

 1928 

132.358 

20,556 

1929 

120,778 

39,449 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

The  principal  imports  into  the  Free  State  during  the  three  months'  period 
are  given  below.    Countries  of  origin  are  not  available  except  in  the  yearly 

statistics. 

Free  State  Imports,  January  to  March,  1928-29 

Commodity  Jan.-Mar.,  1928  Jan.-Mar.,  1929 

Bacon  and  hams  

Fish  

Butter  

Wheat  

Barley  

Wheaten  flour  

Oilseed  cake  and  meal  

Apples  

Confectionery    (excluding   chocolate  confectionery) 

Tea  

Hops  

Sugar   

Salt  .  .  

Tobacco — 

Unmanufactured  

Manufactured  

Clay  products  "  .-. 

Cement  

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel   (excluding  cutlery 

and  machinery)  

Cutlery,  hardv,rare,  implements   and  instruments.. 


£  321.308 

£  353,918 

106.642 

]  1 1 .306 

308.322 

277,372 

637.430 

786,456 

19.903 

142,284 

803,341 

520,594 

134.986 

241,699 

52,168 

57,812 

61.251 

59,005 

596.422 

639,900 

211.584 

118.874 

295.530 

244,976 

20,295 

19,634 

125.700 

143.152 

9.972 

9,130 

83.827 

81,008 

93,042 

74,805 

464.772 

452.626 

126,620 

126,632 
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Free  State  Imports,  January-March — Concluded 

Commodity  Jan.-Mar.,  1928  Jan.-Mar.,  1929 

Machinery   £  338,681  £  694,087 

Electrical  goods   119,247  150,658 

Motor  cars,  touring   181,073  313,103 

Commercial  vehicles,  motor   43,137  27,497 

Motor  car  and  cycle  parts   106.864  208,056 

Timber,  hewn,  sawn,  planed,  etc   148.680  149,532 

Wooden  manufactures   119.861  108,856 

Boots  and  shoes   518,229  410,044 

Hosiery  (all  kinds)   259.852  220,305 

♦Leather  and  manufactures   214.517  113,996 

♦Rubber  and  manufactures   123.011  100,818 

Paper  and  cardboard   286,185  263,323 

Soap   67.969  31.118 

Fertilizers   218,818  252.383 

Seeds  for  sowing   229,586  227,887 

Total   £7,448,831.  £7,732,840 

♦Except  apparel. 


TRADE   OF  TRINIDAD 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  April  30,  1929. — The  total  aggregate  trade  of  the  colony  for 
the  period  1923-1927  was  as  follows.    (Statistics  for  1928  are  not  yet  issued). 


Year  Imports  Exports  Total 

1923   £4,837,828  £5,304,001  £10,141,829 

1924    4,772.111  5,378,031  10,150,142 

1925    5,151,379  5,926,693  11,078,072 

1926    5,160,238  6.299.540  11,459,778 

1927    5,082.871  6,726,016  11,808,887 


Imports  (exclusive  of  transhipments)  under  the  different  classifications  of 
the  Customs  schedule  for  the  same  period  were: — 

1923            1924  1925  1926  1927 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                       £1,830,303    £1,715,456  £1,874,307  £1,844,872  £1,920,547 

Raw  materials   and  articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                   452,567        360,350  331,470  329,817  358,046 

Articles  whollv  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured ..                                          1,991,870     2,181,502  2,130,161  2,163,807  2,770,568 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  articles           9.978          15,784  10.123  10,382  22,733 

Bullion  and  specie                                       34,703          14,851  48,980  58,196  10,977 

£4,319,421    £4,287,943  £4,395,041  £4,407,074  £5,082,871 


The  following  table  shows  by  percentages  the  imports  contributed  by  the 
respective  countries  trading  with  Trinidad: — 


Percentages  of  Imports  by  Countries 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Percent 

ages 

by  Countries 

30 

.38 

34 

.57 

31 

.00 

28 

.66 

31 

.  83 

20, 

.49 

20 

.05 

22 

.53 

21 

.06 

19 

.44 

8 

.64 

7 

.84 

8 

.54 

9 

.78 

7 

.41 

25 

.21 

23 

.02 

22 

.27 

27 

.58 

27 

.74 

8 

.52 

.22 

8 

.17 

4 

.62 

5 

.88 

1 

.50 

1 

.84 

1 

96 

2 

.23 

2 

.45 

0 

.92 

1 

.39 

1 

.15 

1 

.37 

1 

.  36 

.  .  4 

.34 

4 

.07 

4 

.38 

4 

.70 

3 

.89 
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Exports  (exclusive  of  transhipments)  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to:— 

1923  1924  1925  1926  1927 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                        £2,720,037  £2,711,618  £2,837,841  £2,727,121  £2,866,120 

Raw  materials  and   articles  mainly 

unmanufactured                                 1,956,173  2,085,957  2,182,751  2,736,003  3,075,647 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured                                                  79,896  73,273  88,823  55,426  58,294 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified  .  .    .  .           2,591  4,427  4,755  695  2,280 

Bullion  and  specie                                     26,897  18,588  56,185  27,131  16,523 

£4,785,594  £4,893,863  £5,170,355  £5,546,376  £6,018,864 


and  were  absorbed  in  the  following  manner: — 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Percentages  by  Countries 

45.98 

46  09 

47.80 

29.35 

26.13 

6.59 

9.52 

5.26 

11.87 

7.00 

Other  British  possessions..  .. 

5 . 89 

6.65 

7.07 

8.83 

10 . 82 

United  States  

22.69 

22.01 

21.85 

31.71 

28.73 

Venezuela  

0.95 

0.71 

1.04 

0.74 

0.98 

7.12 

3  99 

5.22 

3.76 

7.29 

1.90 

2.27 

2.13 

1.25 

3.15 

Other  countries  

5.80 

5.17 

5.38 

8  24 

10.54 

Ships'  stores  and  bunkers  .  . 

3.08 

3.59 

4.25 

4.25 

5.36 

A  detailed  report  on  the  import  trade  of  Trinidad  for  1927  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1286  (September  22,  1928). 

The  Customs  Tariff  as  in  all  the  colonies  of  the  West  Indies  provides  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue.  A  Trinidad  preference  of  50  per  cent  is 
granted  on  nearly  all  articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  British  Empire, 
while  on  a  specified  list  of  some  twenty  items  under  the  Canada-West  Indies 
Trade  Agreement  of  1925,  special  preferences  as  high  as  66-f  per  cent  in  some 
cases  are  granted.  The  preference  on  wheat  flour  is  2  shillings  per  barrel  of 
196  pounds,  Import  duties  are  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  most  British  goods 
and  20  per  cent  on  foreign.  In  addition,  there  is  a  7i  per  cent  surtax  on  all 
items  except  certain  fish,  rice,  wheat  flour,  pickled  beef  and  pork,  and  wines. 

Communication  between  Canada  and  Trinidad  is  maintained  by  a  fort- 
nightly passenger  and  freight  service  of  the  Canadian  National  Steamships  from 
St.  John  and  Halifax,  and  is  supplemented  during  the  season  of  navigation  by 
a  regular  freight  service  from  Montreal.  The  Ocean  Dominion  Line  also  operate 
regular  cargo  boats  from  Halifax  and  Montreal,  while  the  Trinidad  and 
Aluminum  Lines  operate  regularly  from  New  York;  the  former  carry  passengers. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — 1  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian  currency;  a  lakh  of  rupees  or 
100,000  is  equal  to  $36,000;  and  a  crore  or  100  lakhs  is  equal  to  $3,600,000.) 

II 


CLOCKS 

These  were  imported  in  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs. 1,736,659 — an  increase  of 
about  Rs.200,000  over  both  1927  and  1926.  In  1928  the  United  Kingdom  was 
credited  with  Rs.l  19,825,  Germany  with  Rs.479,722,  Japan  with  Rs.199,308, 
the  United  States  with  Rs.698,241,  and  Canada  with  Rs.14,914.  Since  one  of 
the  best-known  clocks  in  this  market  is  made  in  Canada,  some  part  of  the 
imports  credited  to  the  United  States  must  be  Canadian  in  origin. 
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GRAIN,  PULSE,  WHEAT,  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — For  the  year  ending  March,  1928,  wheat  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  6,920  tons — practically  all  from  Australia — as  compared  with  4,076 
tons  in  1927  and  3,452  in  1926.  During  the  ten  months  April,  1928,  to  January, 
1929.  300,559  tons  were  imported.  Of  this  Canada  supplied  something  over 
13,000  tons. 

The  almost  total  failure  of  the  harvest  in  the  United  Provinces  during  the 
last  crop  year  and  the  partial  failure  in  the  Punjab  are  the  reasons  for  these 
large  importations. 

Wheat  Flour. — Due  to  the  development  of  the  milling  industry  in  India 
the  importation  of  flour  is  infinitesimal. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  HARDWARE 

Agricultural  Implements. — The  imports  of  agricultural  implements  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1926,  were  valued  at  Rs.l ,582,1 10.  The  following  year  this 
had  risen  to  Rs.1,679,616,  and  last  year  to  Rs.1,859,189.  Of  this  Rs.l, 400,000 
were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Rs.374,553  from  the  United  States, 
and  Rs.4,680  from  Canada.  Such  articles  as  kodalis  are  included  under  this 
term,  in  which  there  is  a  substantial  trade  in  India.  This  tool  is  much  like  a  hoe,, 
but  far  heavier,  and  is  used  almost  universally  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
The  market  has  been  carefully  studied  by  English  manufacturers  through  personal 
visits,  and  it  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Kodalis  vary  in  weight  from 
3j  to  4  pounds.  Considering  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shovels,  spades, 
and  various  other  tools  that  are  drop-forged  can  compete,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  equally  successful  with  kodalis.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  though  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  interest 
them,  so  far  these  have  been  without  success. 

Builders'  Hardware.— Imports  of  builders'  hardware  in  the  year  ending- 
March,  1926,  were  valued  at  Rs. 3, 107,224.  The  following  year  they  were  valued 
at  Rs.3,393,865,  and  in  1928,  Rs.3,416,619.  So  far  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
not  appeared  able  to  compete  in  this  class  of  goods,  or  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.   Generally  speaking,  the  demand  is  for  a  very  cheap  article. 

Domestic  Hardware  other  than  Enamelled  Ironware. — This  was  practically 
entirely  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  with  the  latter  a  little 
in  excess  of  the  former.  Since  this  is  very  largely  a  bazaar  trade,  the  goods  are 
of  a  cheap  description  and  of  a  kind  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Germany 
seems  to  excel. 

Enamelled  Ironware. — This  is  a  substantial  trade.  For  the  year  ending- 
March,  1928,  the  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.3,679,808,  or  nearly  five  lakhs  less 
than  1926;  nevertheless  it  was  substantial.  Of  this  the  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  Rs.258,159;  Germany.  Rs.571,970;  and  Japan,  Rs. 767,037. 

A  little  Canadian  enamelware  finds  its  way  into  this  market  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  is  of  too  high  a  quality  to  be  in  general  demand.  Recently  some 
Canadian  baths  were  on  sale  in  one  establishment  in  Calcutta,  which  it  was 
stated  had  been  shipped  from  London.  If  goods  shipped  in  that  way  could 
compete,  shipped  direct  they  would  be  in  a  still  better  position.  A  short  time 
back  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  prospects  for  obtaining  unchippable  enamel- 
ware  in  Canada,  as  the  Indian  Government  have  put  out  inquiries  for  this  class 
of  ware. 

The  Army  Department  are  substantial  purchasers  of  enamelware  for  issue 
to  the  troops. 
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IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS  OTHER  THAN  AGRICULTURAL 

Machine  Tools  and  Implements. — These  were  imported  to  the  value  of 
Rs.7,670,142  in  the  year  ending  March,  1928.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 
largest  supplier  with  Rs.4,464,335;  the  United  States  came  next  with  Rs. 1,577, 
192,  and  Germany  third  with  Rs.  1,204,745.  Canada  shipped  to  a  value  of 
Rs. 6,457.  Under  this  heading  are  included  carpenters'  and  machinists'  tools  of 
all  kinds. 

While  the  demand  is  principally  for  a  cheap  class  of  tool,  there  is  still  a 
market  for  a  better  grade  amongst  Government  and  railway  departments. 

Canadian  axes,  saws,  hammers,  and  such  like  should  be  able  to  find  a  place 
even  in  the  market  of  India  among  discriminating  buyers.,  but  persistence  is 
required. 

Shovels  and  Spades. — Since  these  tools  are  included  in  the  classification 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  import  returns.  Shovels  and  spades  are  used 
very  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  peasant.  They  have  the  one  tool  (the  kodali)  with 
which  they  perform  every  sort  of  service.  Shovels  are  used  principally  by  the 
Railways  and  Public  Works  Departments,  and  collieries  and  brickfields.  While 
Canadian  shovels  for  quality  are  the  equal  of  any  other,  the  price  is  somewhat 
high,  even  for  the  railways. 

The  shovels  which  hold  the  market  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  and  although  they  are  rough,  particularly  those  of  the  latter  country, 
they  serve  the  purpose.  While  in  Canada  the  split-handle  shovel  is  used  largely 
and  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  D-shaped,  in  India  the  practice  is  to  use 
the  latter.  The  French  shovels  which  make  up  about  90  per  cent  of  the  imports 
are  extremely  crude.  The  metal  of  the  blade  at  the  top  is  bent  round  into  a 
kind  of  hollow  cylinder  and  into  this  the  wooden  handle,  which  is  very  rough, 
is  jammed  and  riveted  by  one  rivet  which  is  hammered  through  laterally. 
These  shovels  in  the  No.  3  size  are  quoted  at  15s.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  &  i.,  in  the 
No.  4  at  16s.,  and  in  the  No.  5  at  17s.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  No.  4. 
The  balance  is  largely  confined  to  one  particular  make  of  English  shovel  which 
costs  from  12^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  above  the  French  article.  In  this  trade 
Canadian  firms  have  little  chance  of  competing  owing  to  the  cheap  nature  of 
the  imports. 

Lamps  (Metal). — This  item  refers  largely  to  hurricane  lanterns  which  are 
almost  universally  used  in  India  by  the  villagers.  Metal  lamps  were  imported 
in  fiscal  year  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs. 7,670, 142,  which  is  a  slight  reduction  on  the 
previous  year,  but  over  five  lahks  on  the  figures  for  1926. 

For  the  ten  months  ending  last  January,  1928,  the  imports  of  metal  lamps 
were  valued  at  Rs.6,922.756.  Practically  every  dealer  in  hardware  has  hurri- 
cane lanterns  for  sale.  Formerly  this  trade  was  largely  in  the  handis  of  United 
States  firms — one  make  held  a  strong  position;  but  since  the  w<ar  Germany  has 
offered  effective  competition,  and  Austria  is  to  some  extent  in  the  field.  The 
falling  off  in  the  United  States  trade  is  attributed  to  the  cheapness  of  the  German 
lanterns.  One  particular  make  is  well  made,  well  silvered,  and  has  a  greatly 
improved  and  larger  opening  for  filling  with  oil.  The  problem  is  to  provide  the 
cheapest  lantern  possible  combined  with  burning  efficiency,  and  it  should  be 
capable  of  remaining  alight  for  five  hours  without  smoking.  A  clear  glass  globe', 
good  appearance  and  an  easy  manipulation  of  the  screws  and  lifting  lever  are 
other  essentials. 

The  most  popular  United  States  lantern  costs  Rs.17/4  per  dozen  as  com- 
pared with  Rs.13  for  one  German  make  and  Rs.12/4  for  another.  The  Austrian 
lantern  costs  Rs.12/4.  Lanterns  are  sold  on  a  close  margin;  the  profit  on  the 
United  States  article  is  12  annas;  on  the  German  four  annas,  and  on  the  Austrian 
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two  annas.  Recently  the  price  of  the  United  States  lantern  has  been  slightly 
reduced.  Up  to  the  present  Government  and  Railway  Departments  have  fairly 
well  confined  their  purchases  to  the  United  States  lantern. 

Stoves. — The  market  for  stoves  in  fiscal  year  1928  reached  a  value  of  over 
Rs.1,000,000.  Cooking  stoves  are  generally  on  the  small  side  and  very  plain. 
No  householder  in  India  would  think  of  purchasing  a  handsome  stove  for  the 
kitchen  as  the  cooking  is  entirely  done  by  servants,  and  the  mistress  spends 
little  time  in  the  kitchen.  The  stove  used  in  India  is  largely  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom.    Price  is  an  important  factor. 

Electrical  Apparatus,  Appliances  and  Material. — Electric  fans  to  the  number 
of  419,453  were  imported  during  the  year  ending  March,  1928,  valued  at 
Rs.3,390,453.  The  chief  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom,  with  Italy 
second. 

Electric  Wires  and  Cables,  Rubber  Insulators. — This  material  was  imported 
in  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs. 3, .323, 400 — an  increase  over  the  year  of  slightly  more 
than  three  lakhs  and  a  decrease  of  four  lakhs  as  compared  with  1926,  Of  this 
material  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  Rs.3, 125,083  and  Germany  Rs.112,110. 

Electric  Wires  and  Cables,  Insulators,  other  than  Rubber. — This  was 
imported  to  a  value  of  Rs. 3,546. 296,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
Rs.3, 125,214.  Bare  copper  wire  was  imported  to  a  value  of  Rs.2,099,141.  In 
the  supply  of  wires,  although  Canada  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  understood  that  a 
certain  amount  of  Canadian  aluminium  wire  is  now  coming  into  India,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  trade  in  this  will  increase  with  the  development  of  hydro-electric 
systems. 

Carbon  Electric,  including  Furnace  Electrodes. — The  trade  in  this  is  small, 
amounting  to  Rs. 122,396,  and  is  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

Electrical  Meters. — Meters  were  imported  to  a  value  of  Rs.668,867  in  1928, 
which  is  about  one  lakh  over  the  previous  year. 

Electrical  Appliances. — These  are  not  classified  in  the  returns,  but  the  trade 
is  small.  British,  United  States,  and  German  manufacturers  have  their  own 
offices  or  special  agents.  Price  is  important,  and  in  this  the  German  manu- 
facturers enjoy  an  advantage. 

Electric  Ranges. — In  the  larger  stores  a  few  electric  ranges  are  seen,  but 
sales  are  relatively  unimportant.  The  high  price  of  current  is  a  handicap  to 
the  use  of  electric  ranges. 

Electric  Grills,  Toasters,  Curling  Irons,  Heaters. — The  demand  for  these  is 
small,  and  is  largely  confined  to  German  and  British  makes.  The  German 
electric  articles  are  purchased  owing  to  their  cheapness,  and  apparently  are  sold 
at  a  price  at  which  Canadian  goods  could  not  compete.  Dealers  are  listless  in 
regard  to  new  makes,  since  their  sales  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  worth 
while  considering  other  lines. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Imports  of  musical  instruments  for  fiscal  year  19i28  were  valued  at 
Rs.2,286,568,  which  is  a  decrease  over  the  former  year  and  about  equal  to 
1926.    This  classification  takes  in  all  kinds  of  musical  instruments. 

Pianos. — As  the  returns  do  not  differentiate  between  the  various  classes 
of  instruments  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  value  of  imports  of  pianos,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  expanding.  One  dealer  stated  that  the  demand  for  new 
pianos  is  small. 

A  few  Canadian  pianos  and  organs  have  been  imported  into  India,  but  the 
outlook  for  expansion  is  not  encouraging.  British  and  German  makers  who  give 
close  attention  to  the  market,  supply  the  exact  kind  of  instrument  that  is 
required  by  dealers — one  that  is  suitable  for  a  tropical  climate.    The  wood  must 
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be  solid  and  impervious  to  the  inroads  of  white  ants.  Strings  should  be  copper- 
plated.  Celluloid  has  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  keys.  Cana- 
dian actions  are  coming  into  India  in  pianos  made  in  China,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

Organs. — The  demand  for  organs  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  churches. 

Gramophones. — The  market  for  gramophones,  judging  by  the  immense 
number  of  dealers,  must  be  very  extensive.  They  are  used  by  all  classes,  since 
records  of  the  music  preferred  by  the  various  races  and  nationalities  are  readily 
available.  Some  Canadian  gramophones  have  been  sold  in  India  and  com- 
pare favourably  with  anything  on  the  market.  One  make  of  instrument,  how- 
ever, which  is  well  known  and  is  partially  manufactured  in  the  country,  has 
established  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  market  that  dealers  do  not  care  to  stock 
any  other.  This  manufacturer  is  not  only  the  largest  .maker  and  widest  dis- 
tributor of  records,  but  is  the  largest  producer  of  records  of  Indian  music  and 
songs.  As  the  sales  to  Indians  are  seven  to  one  as  compared  to  Europeans, 
it  is  the  trade  of  the  former  that  the  dealers  desire  most  to  cultivate. 

WIRELESS  APPARATUS 

This  was  imported  in  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs.  1,566.000:  United  Kingdom, 
Rs.  1,060,400;  United  States.  Rs.88.908.  The  imports  in  fiscal  year  1928  show 
a  considerable  advance  over  1927,  when  the  total  value  amounted  to  Rs.498,900. 

Radio  is  not  making  the  advance  in  India  that  was  predicted  for  it  several 
years  ago.  There  are  broadcasting  stations  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  but  they 
are  hardly  sufficiently  powerful  for  distant  users;  nor  apparently  are  their 
programs  attractive  enough  for  the  general  public. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Note. — Guilder  — 40  cents;   Straits  dollar  =  56  cents;   1  baht  (tical)=44  cents.) 
Netherlands  East  Indies 

Batavia,  April  12,  1929. — Java  and  Sumatra  are  Dutch  colonies,  in  which 
no  preferential  tariffs  exist.  All  countries  compete  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  on  equal  terms,  but  there  is,  as  one  would  expect,  a  sentimental  preference 
for  Dutch  commodities.  The  continuance  of  the  open  door  policy  in  the  Indies 
was  recently  affirmed  by  the  Dutch  Prime  Minister  in  an  address  in  the  First 
Chamber  in  Holland. 

The  trade  figures  for  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  January,  1929,  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1928,  show  an  increase  of  3-3  per  cent.  Imports  rose 
in  value  by  16-5  per  cent,  but  exports  declined  4-7  per  cent.  This  latter  fact 
is  accounted  for  by  a  decline  in  the  price  of  export  produce,  as  the  gross  weight 
of  exports  actually  increased  over  33  per  cent  compared  with  January,  1928. 
From  incomplete  statistics  on  hand  the  indications  are  that  the  February  trade 
returns  will  exceed  even  those  of  January. 

The  actual  figures  in  1,000  of  guilders  are  as  follows: — 

1928  1929        +  Increase  or 

January        January  —Decrease 
In  Thousands  of  Guilder  s 

Value  total  imports   79.573  92,733  +13.160 

Value  total  exports   131.481  125,271  -  6.210 

Total  trade  Netherlands  East  Indies     211,054  218,004 

The  gross  returns  of  the  Government  Railways  for  the  Java  Lines  show  an 
increase  in  revenue  for  the  first  two  months  of  1929  of  10-5  per  cent  compared 
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with  the  same  period  of  1928.  Total  Government  revenues  for  January,  1929, 
also  show  an  increase  of  6-8  per  cent  over  1928. 

Money  conditions  are  easy,  though  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  increased 
its  discount  rate  from  4^  to  5-J  per  cent. 

Economic  conditions  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  good,  and  if  the  first 
three  months  of  1929  can  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for  the  year,  the  future 
can  be  looked  forward  to  with  confidence. 

Malaya 

The  proposed  amalgamation  of  four  leading  rubber  companies  in  Malaya 
has  been  announced,  the  conclusion  of  which  will  form  one  of  the  largest  com- 
bines of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise  imported  and  exported  from  British  Malaya 
for  February  was  as  follows: — 


1028  1029  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Imports —  In  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

February   80,419  72.310  -  8.100 

January-February   104.275  149,222  -15,053 

Exports — 

February   83,681  75,118  -  8,563 

January-February   167,685  153,604  -14,081 

Total  trade — 

February   164.100  147,437  -16,663 

January-February   331,960  302,826  -29,134 


February  figures  show  a  seasonal  decline  due  to  the  Chinese  New  Year,  the 
celebration  of  which  lasts  about  ten  days. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  1929  compared  with 
the  same  period  of  1928  is  due  to  lower  price  levels.  The  average  price  per 
ton  of  rubber  exported  decreased  54-1  per  cent,  while  tin  declined  11-7  per  cent. 

Tin,  which  is  a  diminishing  asset,  is  the  main  industry  of  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  when  its  value  is  considered.  Rubber  contributes  50  million 
Straits  dollars,  while  the  tin  production  amounts  to  70  millions.  The  industry 
is  also  the  main  source  of  revenue  for  the  Federated  Malay  States  Government, 
The  Federated  Malay  States'  percentage  of  world  output  of  tin  in  1927  was 
placed  at  33-4  per  cent. 

The  outlook  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  year  can  be  considered 
as  good.  Japanese  competition,  however,  will  again  begin  to  make  itself  felt, 
as  it  has  just  been  announced  in  the  local  press  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
have  lifted  the  boycott  on  Japanese  goods.  This  boycott  has  been  in  effect  now 
for  nearly  a  year  and  has  cost  Japanese  merchants  very  heavy  losses  in  Malaya, 
where  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is  Chinese. 

Siam 

The  final  forecast  on  the  rice  situation  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  Siam  shows  a  still  further  increase  in  the  damaged  crop  area.  The  total 
available  for  export  for  the  Siamese  year  which  ends  March  31,  1929,  is  placed 
at  1,150,000  tons  as  compared  with  1,500,000  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1928. 
This  decrease  is  due  to  lack  of  rain  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

General  imports  decreased  by  baht  1,593,259  and  exports  felH  by  baht  918,305 
for  the  month  of  February  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
Of  the  imports  wine,  beer  and  spirits  were  the  only  items:  to  show  an  increase, 
while  among  the  exports  general  goods  was  the  only  group  to  show  an  increase. 

Although  the  unfavourable  rice  situation  will  be  reflected  in  decreased  trade, 
nevertheless  the  outlook  for  the  near  future  is  reasonably  good  as  the  available 
surplus  of  rice  for  export  is  still  above  the  average  of  the  last  six  years  and 
other  economic  indications  are  favourable. 
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SWISS    COMMODITY  MARKETS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

WOOD  PULP 

Rotterdam,  May  10,  1929.— In  1928  Switzerland  imported  14,664  tons  of 
all  varieties  of  pulp  wood.  Of  the  total,  2,426  tons  were  mechanical  pulp,  8,068 
tons  unbleached  chemical  pulp,  and  4,170  tons  bleached  chemical  pulp. 

As  regards  mechanical  pulp,  the  market  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
Austria  and  Sweden,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Germany  and  Finland.  The 
German  pulp  is  the  most  expensive;  the  Austrian  is  the  cheapest.  In  addition 
to  being  an  importer,  Switzerland  is  also  an  exporter  of  mechanical  wood  pulp; 
France  is  the  onlv  market  of  importance.  In  1928  exports  were  1,850  tons  and 
in  1927,  1,320  tons. 

The  quantity  of  unbleached  chemical  pulp  imported  is  on  the  average 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  two  combined.  Out  of  the  8,068  tons  which  were 
imported  in  1928,  2,237  tons  were  from  Czechoslovakia,  2,063  tons  from  Sweden, 
1,825  tons  from  Austria,  with  smaller  quantities  from  Germany,  Finland,  Por- 
tugal, and  Norway.  Exports  of  unbleached  in  1928  amounted  to  4,019  tons, 
which  were  fairly  equally  distributed  between  France  and  Italy. 

Switzerland  is  an  exporter  rather  than  an  importer  of  bleached  mechanical 
pulp,  exports  during  the  past  few  years  having  been  about  twice  as  large  as 
imports.  In  1928  the  figure  was  7,786  tons,  and  in  1927,  8,680  tons.  Of  the 
former  quantity,  5,075  tons  were  sent  to  France  and  2,491  tons  to  Italy.  As 
far  as  imports  are  concerned,  the  total  in  1928  was  4,170  tons.  The  largest  pro- 
portion of  this,  or  2,104  tons,  originated  in  Germany,  1,220  tons  in  Austria,  and 
much  smaller  quantities  in  France,  Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  The  United 
States  is  also  credited  with  3,463  kg.  valued  at  2,630  fr.,  but  otherwise  there  are 
no  imports  of  any  kinds  of  wood  pulp  from  other  than  European  sources. 

PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

Although  many  kinds  of  paper  are  made  in  Switzerland,  and  there  is  a  not 
unimportant  export  trade,  the  domestic  production  is  not  large  or  diversified 
enough  to  cope  with  the  demand  and  consequently  there  is  a  substantial  import 
trade  in  which  Canada  has  a  limited  share. 

While  imports  of  newsprint  weighing  from  45  to  55  grams  per  square  metre 
were  less  than  one  ton  in  1928,  exports  of  the  same  material  came  to  10,689  tons. 
France  was  the  best  market,  taking  9,930  tons. 

Imports  of  what  is  designated  single-coloured  printing,  writing  and  drawing 
paper  were  4,701  tons,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  Austria,  with 
lesser  quantities  from  Sweden,  Czechoslovakia,  and  France.  Canada  is  credited 
with  close  to  58  tons  with  a  value  of  37,052  fr.,  and  the  United  States  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  35  tons. 

Canada  also  sells  Switzerland  small  quantities  of  wrapping  paper,  in  which 
product  the  market  is  controlled  by  Sweden,  that  country  supplying  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  imports.  Canadian  exports  in  1928  were  less  than  half  a  ton.  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  other  contributors. 

Apart  from  the  products  mentioned  above,  there  are  also  small  quant  it  tea 
of  cardboard  and  wallpaper  imported  from  Canada.  As  far  as  the  former  is 
concerned,  the  volume  is  insignificant,  but  the  latter  is  of  more  importance.  The 
total  wallpaper  imports  in  1928  were  1,365  tons  valued  at  2,377,129  fr.  Ger- 
many easily  occupied  first  place  among  the  countiies  of  origin  with  956  tons  at 
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1,568,744  fr.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  hold  close  positions  for  second 
place,  the  first  with  173  tons  at  349,335  fr.  and  the  latter  with  175  tons  at 
347,702  fr.  Belgium  supplied  49  tons,  Canada  4i  tons,  and  the  United  States 
somewhat  less  than  3  tons. 

The  average  value  per  100  kg.  of  the  Canadian  wallpaper  was  188  fr.,  of 
the  American  314  fr.,  of  the  German  164,  of  the  French  201,  and  of  the  British 
198  fr.  Apart  from  these  countries  there  were  small  quantities  which  came 
from  Austria,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

Playing  cards  are  imported  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Austria  in  the  order  named.  Germany  supplies  the  cheapest  varieties  of  cards, 
while  the  more  expensive  ones  are  of  English  manufacture. 

Some  lithographical  advertising  material  has  come  from  Canada.  The 
market  for  high-quality  writing  paper  is  catered  to  by  Swiss,  German,  and 
American  manufacturers.  If  Canadian  producers  were  in  a  position  to  offer 
this  paper,  they  should  be  able  to  compete  successfully. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Although  there  is  a  well-developed  tanning  industry  in  Switzerland,  its 
output  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large  shoe  and  other 
leather-using  industries  and  practically  all  types  of  leather  are  imported.  Fairly 
substantial  quantities  of  sole  leather  are  credited  to  Canada.  Virtually  all  the 
leather-producing  countries  of  the  world  are  in  the  Swiss  market,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence competition  is  exceptionally  severe. 

In  sole  leathers  France  has  the  largest  place  in  the  trade,  which  is  shared 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  other 
countries.  In  the  upper  leather  trade  Germany  leads  easily.  For  example,  total 
imports  of  box  calf  during  1928  were  valued  at  6,499,723  fr.,  and  of  this  sum 
3,954,295  fr.  represented  imports  from  Germany.  The  other  leading  exporters 
of  box  calf  were  France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of 
American  leather  to  Switzerland  have  during  the  past  five  years  had  an  average 
value  which  exceeded  $1,250,000,  the  bulk  of  which  represented  upper  leathers. 
A  glance  at  the  American  export  figures  for  1927  show  that  Switzerland's  pur- 
chases from  that  country  have  been  as  follows:  cattle  side  uppers,  black  grains, 
valued  at  $11,774;  other  cattle  side  uppers,  $425,665;  finished  splits,  $18,003; 
black  calf  and  kip,  $398,703;  other  calf  and  kip,  $115,422;  sheep  and  lamb 
leathers,  $23,278;  black  goat  and  kid,  $62,746;  other  goat  and  kid,  $27,957; 
and  other  unclassified  upper  leather,  $5,192.  As  regards  patent  leather,  upper 
sides  from  the  United  States  had  a  value  of  $236,260,  and  other  patent  leather 
$130,474. 

Sole  leather — backs,  bends,  and  sides — totalled  $163,723.  Apart  from  shoe 
leathers  the  United  States  also  exported  small  quantities  of  harness,  upholstery, 
and  fancy  leathers,  the  value  of  each  of  which,,  however,  was  less  than  $300. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  best  opportunities  of  securing  an 
increased  share  of  Switzerland's  business  would  appear  to  be  in  patent  leathers, 
the  domestic  production  of  which  is  far  behind  requirements.  Apart  from  Ger- 
many, which  is  the  largest  supplier,  the  United  States,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  also  doing  business.  If  Canadian  tanners  are  to  enter  the  market, 
they  must  not  only  meet  the  prices  of  these  competitors  but  also  their  credit 
terms,  which  in  some  instances  are  fairly  liberal. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Despite  the  fact  that  Switzerland  is  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  boots 
and  shoes,  there  are  also  imports  of  these  articles  which,  other  than  rubber, 
average  about  a  million  and  a  half  pairs  per  annum. 
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The  largest  units  of  the  domestic  production  are  in  the  canton  of  Solothurn 
at  Schonenwerd  and  Olten,  the  Bally  plant  at  the  former  accounting  for  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  national  production,  which  is  estimated  at  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  7,000,000  pairs.  This  same  firm,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Europe,  employ  close  to  7,000  workmen  and  export  nearly  half 
of  their  output. 

The  leading  market  for  Swiss  shoes  is  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  although  they  are  also  sold  in  smaller  quantities 
practically  all  over  the  world. 

In  the  import  market  Germany  supplies  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  France,  the  United  States,  and  Czechoslovakia  are  also  important  sup- 
pliers; the  latter  country  in  particular  has  increased  its  share  of  the  trade  dur- 
ing recent  years.  There  are  also  a  few  British-made  shoes  to  be  seen.  These 
as  well  as  most  of  those  of  American  origin  are  in  the  more  expensive  lines  which 
sell  at  from  45  to  65  francs.  Continental  countries  confine  their  activities  more 
to  competition  in  the  cheaper  varieties. 

In  1928  Canada  is  credited  with  supplying  198  pairs  of  leather  shoes  with 
a  value  of  2,798  fr.  and  148  pairs  of  what  are  described  as  woven  shoes  without 
leather  soles  with  a  value  of  1,147  fr.  In  1927  these  figures  were  113  pairs  at 
1,933  fr.  and  302  pairs  at  965  fr.  respectively. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

The  Swiss  tanning  industry  imports  hides  from  some  forty  different 
countries,  but  the  largest  quantities  come  from  Italy  and  the  Argentine.  Other 
important  contributors  are  Germany,  Denmark,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Canada 
appears  under  several  different  headings  in  connection  with  hides  and  skins, 
although  in  each  case  the  figure  involved  is  small  and  probably  represents  the 
skins  ^of  fur-bearing  animals  rather  than  hides.  In  1928  Cana-da  was  credited 
with  raw  skins  44  kilograms  by  weight  and  102,434  fr.  by  value;  194  kilograms 
of  what  are  specified  as  prepared  hides  and  skins  with  a  value  of  74,163  fr. ; 
and  3  kilograms  of  hides  and  skins  sewn  together  with  a  value  of  1,700  fr. 

Swiss  fur  dealers  have  expressed  considerable  interest  in  importing  direct 
from  Canada  instead  of  buying  through  different  European  centres  as  is  the  case 
at  present.  The  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  however,  is  that,  owing  to  bad  experi- 
ences in  the  past,  importers  hesitate  to  purchase  before  inspection  and  exporters 
rightfully  hesitate  to  ship  on  consignment. 

LIVE  ANIMALS 

A  previous  report  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1308  (February  23)  dealt  with  the  Swiss  fur-farming  industry.  Silver  foxes 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals  are  not  classified  separately,  but  under  the  head- 
ing of  animals  not  elsewhere  specified.  Imports  from  Canada  were  197  animals 
at  239,125  fr.,  thus  making  an  average  value  per  animal  of  1,214  fr.  These 
were  undoubtedly  all  fur-bearing  animals,  Canada  being  Switzerland's  chief 
source  of  supply.  Under  the  same  heading  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
70  animals  valued  at  55,110  fr.,  the  average  price  being  716  fr.  In  1927  similar 
imports  from  Canada  were  17  animals  at  3,450  fr. 

While  foxes  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  these  figures,  Switzerland  is  now 
showing  a  greater  interest  in  other  fur-bearing  animals  apart  from  muskrats. 
whose  entry  into  the  country  is  prohibited  by  law. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

Switzerland  offers  only  restricted  openings  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  agricul- 
tural implements  on  account  of  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  industry  and  because  of  domestic  and  European  competition.  Despite 
these  difficulties,  Canadian  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  do  some  business, 
chiefly  in  mowers,  rakes,  and  hand  tools.  The  small  extent  of  the  Swiss  farm — 
which  averages  only  about  22  acres — does  not  make  the  country  a  suitable  field 
for  the  sale  of  machinery  for  large-scale  operations.  Swiss  agriculture  runs  prin- 
cipally to  stock-raising,  dairying,  the  growing  of  roots,  and  other  small  farming. 

In  addition  to  domestic  manufacturers,  the  market  for  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  is  catered  to  by  German,  French,  Belgian,  and  United 
States  manufacturers,  while  British,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Swedish  firms  are 
also  doing  business.  The  Germans,  however,,  easily  lead  the  list  of  sellers  and 
have  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  For  example,  in  1928  tillage  machinery  was  imported 
weighing  62  tons  with  a  value  of  569,820  fr.  Out  of  these  totals  Germany  sup- 
plied 42  tons  at  374,268  fr.;  France,  17  tons  at  149,843  fr.;  Belgium,  14  tons 
at  11,001  fr. ;  the  United  States,  16  tons  at  24,757  fr.;  and  Canada,  slightly  less 
than  li  tons  with  a  value  of  1,730  fr. 

In  cream  separators  Sweden  has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  Imports 
from  that  country,  with  a  value  in  1928  of  151,003  fr.,  were  almost  entirely 
represented  by  these  products. 

Canada  appears  as  the  country  of  origin  of  small  quantities  of  agricultural 
machinery  not  specially  mentioned.  The  weight  and  value  were,  however,  in 
1928  only  718  kilos  and  1,070  fr.  respectively.  The  total  under  the  same  head- 
ing was  1,966  tons  at  2,258,432  fr.  Germany  headed  the  list  of  suppliers  with 
1,150  tons  and  1,361,179  fr.  France  came  second  with  589  tons  at  564,521  fr. 
The  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  all  contributed  smaller  quan- 
tities. 

As  regards  scythes,  sickles,  and  forks,  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to 
3  tons  with  a  value  of  6,670  fr.  out  of  a  total  of  278  tons  at  705,972  fr.  Here 
again  Germany  supplied  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  with  152  tons, 
although  the  value  was  proportionately  less.  The  United  States  followed  in 
second  place  with  53  tons  at  139,420  fr.,  while  the  only  other  exporting  countries 
of  importance  wTere  Austria  and  France. 

Other  garden  tools  and  implements — which  include  all  hand  tools  and 
similar  small  machines — were  imported  from  Germany,  the  United  States, 
France,  Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Out  of  the  total  of  283 
tons  at  528,358  fr.  which  were  brought  into  Switzerland  in  1928,  the  first-named 
country  was  credited  with  168  tons  at  292,798  fr.,,  the  second  with  51  tons  at 
114,689  fr.,  while  the  Canadian  contribution  was  slightly  more  than  6  tons  with 
a  value  of  13,904  fr. 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

A  high  standard  of  living  coupled  with  hydro-electrical  development  makes 
the  use  of  household  electrical  and  labour-saving  devices  fairly  common  in 
Switzerland,  although  the  point  of  saturation  is  much  below  that  of  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  The  appliances  which  are  on  the  market  include  vacuum 
cleaners,  irons,  water  heaters,  hot  plates,  chafing  dishes,  refrigerators,  heaters, 
cooking  stoves,  and  washing  machines. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  domestic  manufacturers,  who  are 
followed  by  the  Germans,  but  French,  British,  and  American  products  are  also 
sold.  American  articles  coming  under  the  heading  are  principally  vacuum 
cleaners,  electrical  refrigeration  units,  and  washing  machines,  all  of  which  are 
expensive  and  are  in  most  cases  backed  up  by  extensive  advertising  and  display. 

The  Swiss  have  never  got  used  to  any  extent  to  electricity  as  a  cooking 
medium,  and  while  a  few  American  ranges  have  been  imported,  most  of  those 
sold  are  either  of  domestic  or  German  manufacture,  both  of  which  are  com- 
paratively low  in  price. 
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One  well-known  Canadian  vacuum  cleaner  is  being  successfully  sold  in 
Switzerland,  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  1928  having  been  valued  at  $14,487. 

AUTOMOBILES 

A  few  Canadian  motor  cars  have  been  shipped  to  Switzerland:  ten  units 
valued  at  77,200  were  brought  in  in  1928.  By  weight  these  ranged  from  1,200 
to  1,600  kilograms. 

The  United  States  dominates  the  Swiss  automobile  market  in  all  classes  of 
cars  with  the  exception  of  the  lightest  types.  In  the  trade  returns  imports  are 
classified  according  to  weight.  There  were  633  imported  weighing  less  than  800 
kilos  valued  at  2,190,044  fr.  Out  of  this  total  225  were  from  France,  250  from 
Italy,  90  from  the  United  States,  and  57  from  Germany. 

Turning  to  the  heavier  vehicles  ranging  from  800  to  1,200  kilograms  by 
weight,  the  total  imports  were  2,943  cars  at  23,311,002  fr.,  out  of  which  number 
2,070  cars  at  16,387,747  fr.  came  from  the  United  States.  The  only  other  con- 
tributors of  importance  were  France  and  Italy,  the  former  with  341  at  2,880,759 
fr.  and  the  latter  with  408  at  2.902,523  fr. 

As  regards  heavier  cars  weighing  in  excess  of  1,600  kilos,  849  were  imported 
valued  at  16,159,368  fr.;  the  United  States  is  credited  with  668  (9,978,574  fr.), 
Germany  with  62,  France  with  75,  and  Belgium  with  21.  Trucks  would  be 
included  in  this  category.  These  vehicles  are  made  in  Switzerland  and  are 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  Passenger  cars  are  also  manufactured,  but 
domestic  competition  is  not  strong. 

As  a  market  for  tractors,  Switzerland  does  not  occupy  a  prominent  position. 
There  were  60  imported  in  1928;  54  of  these  came  from  the  United  States. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  imported  motor  cycles  on  the  road  are  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium  following  in  second  place. 

The  total  number  of  passenger  automobiles  in  use  in  Switzerland  at  the 
close  of  1927  was  42,369,  divided  among  the  following  countries  of  manufacture: 
France,  13,790  (the  principal  makes  being  Citroen,  3,950;  Peugeot,  1,904; 
Renault,  1,518);  American,  11,632  (Buick,  2,423;  Ford,  1,506;  Chrysler,  1,116; 
Chevrolet,,  831;  Studebaker,  620;  Overland,  580;  Packard,  457;  Dodge,  425; 
various,  3,674);  Italy,  10,530  (Fiat,  7,769);  Germany,  2,489  (Mercedes,  445; 
Benz,  435);  Switzerland,,  1,583  (Martini,  781;  Pic-Pic,  513);  Belgium,  902 
(Minerva,  445) ;  Austria,  529  (Steyr,  222). 

The  total  number  of  trucks  was  12,078,  divided  as  follows:  Switzerland, 
4,786  (Saurer,  2,049;  Berna,  1,059);  American,  2,510  (Ford,  1,011;  Fordson, 
56S;  Chevrolet,  393;  Cletrac,  150;  various,  388);  Germany,  1,569  (Benz- 
Gaggenau,  333;  Opel,  198) ;  France,  1,530  (Berliet,  328;  Renault,  223) ;  Italv, 
1,442  (Fiat,  975;  Lancia,  148). 

MINERALS  AND  METALS 

As  a  manufacturing  country  with  a  dearth  of  natural  resources  of  its  own, 
a  market  always  exists  in  Switzerland  for  certain  Canadian  mineral  products, 
chief  among  which  are  mica  and  asbestos,  lead  and  zinc. 

In  the  trade  returns  mica  and  asbestos  are  grouped  together.  Out  of  1,072 
tons  valued  at  1,477,221  fr.,  Canada  contributed  105  tons  at  45,685  fr.  Most 
of  this  will  be  represented  by  asbestos.  Importers  are  interested  in  securing 
mica  from  Canada,  but  at  the  present  time  the  bulk  of  the  requirements  are 
coming  from  British  India,  whose  contribution  is  294  tons  at  1,050,984  fr.  The 
only  other  important  suppliers  of  these  two  materials  are  Russia  and  South 
Africa. 
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Germany  is  the  principal  purveyor  of  abrasives,  with  the  United  States  and 
France  not  far  behind.   Importations  from  Norway  are  also  of  some  importance. 

In  1928  Canada  exported  20  tons  of  lead  in  bars  and  blocks  to  Switzerland. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  6V340  tons  from  Spain,  1,169  tons  from  Aus- 
tralia, 946  tons  from  Belgium,  while  additional  quantities  came  from  Germany, 
France,  Burma,  and  the  United  States. 

Belgium  was  the  country  of  origin  of  4,301  tons  of  bars  and  blocks  of  zinc, 
which  had  a  value  of  2,972,193  fr.  No  other  single  exporter  supplied  as  much  as 
a  sixth  of  this  quantity.  Australia  followed  Belgium  with  655  tons  at  457,652  fr. 
France,,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  are  all  credited  with  quantities  greater 
than  200  tons,  while  Canada  supplied  53  tons  worth  37,164  fr. 

In  1928  Canada  was,  after  Germany,  the  leading  supplier  of  aluminium 
ingots,  the  quantity  being  174  tons  with  a  value  of  439,445  fr.,  while  Germany 
was  credited  with  277  tons  at  582,539  fr.  Austria  came  third  by  value,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Switzerland  is  an  importer  of  both  fabricated  aluminium 
and  aluminium  ware;  small  quantities  are  listed  as  having  gone  to  Canada. 
Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  among  the  best  markets,  but  it  is  a  trade 
which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GENERAL 

Steel  office  furniture  is  being  popularized  in  Switzerland.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  the  country  and  is  also  imported  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Sales  campaigns  are  as  a  rule  backed  by  extensive 
advertising;  a  new  line  coming  in  would  need  a  considerable  degree  of  publicity. 
In  wooden  furniture  Canada  has  little  chance  of  competing. 

Radio  equipment  calls  for  a  longer  wave  length  than  is  standard  in  Canada. 
In  addition  to  Swiss-made  equipment,  Dutch  and  German  sets  are  on  the 
market. 

Canadian  brass  valves  are  being  sold  successfully  in  addition  to  many 
other  articles,  the  volume  and  value  of  which  is  so  small,  however,  that  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  import  statistics.  Some  of  these  are  no  doubt  sold  direct, 
whiie  others  filter  in  through  London,  Paris,  and  other  cities  at  the  hands  of 
agents  and  import  houses. 

In  textiles  and  most  articles  of  clothing  it  is  difficult  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducers to  meet  European  competition.  Swiss  importers  are,  however,  always 
interested  in  anything  which  is  new  or  can  be  classified  as  a  specialty  in  all 
lines  of  merchandise. 

To  recapitulate,  Switzerland  is  a  small  country  with  a  population  of  less 
than  four  million.  The  standard  of  living  is  well  above  the  European  average, 
and  quality  is  in  most  cases  appreciated  apart  from  price.  It  is  an  inland  state, 
and  consequently  the  question  of  freight  rates  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  European  producers  who  may  be  selling  competing  articles.  Within  these 
limitations,  however,  it  is  well  worth  a  close  study  as  a  market  for  Canadian 
goods. 

POLISH  BEEF  AND  PORK  FOR  THE  ENGLISH  MARKET 

As  model  slaughter-houses  have  been  set  up  in  several  Polish  towns  and 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  direct  Polish-British  line  between  Gdynia  and 
Great  Britain,  Polish  meat  exporters  are  endeavouring  to  export  meat  to  Great 
Britain  instead  of  exporting  live  cattle  and  pigs  to  Germany  and  Austria. 
Reuter's  Warsaw  correspondent  says  it  is  understood  that  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  British  meat  markets  is  to  be 
made  shortly,  and  that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  preclude  unscrupulous  exporters 
from  damaging  the  reputation  of  Polish  meat  products,  as  was  recently  the  case 
with  butter. 
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MARKET  FOR  POTATOES  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
competition 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  19,  1929. — The  importation  of  potatoes  into  Brazil 
is  very  variable  in  quantity,  as  the  subjoined  figures  for  the  following  years, 
Which  are  in  metric  tons,  show:  1922,  2,554;  1923,  1,614;  1924,  41,749;  1925, 
13,505;  1926,  43,210.  Production,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  has  been  as  follows  (in  metric  tons)  for  the  years  1921 
to  1925:  1921,  190,825;  1922,  286,350;  1923,  208,408;  1924,  241,038;  1925, 
232,200. 

It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  Brazilian-grown  potato  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  The  domestic  potatoes  are,  however,  small 
and  do  not  keep  well.  Records  have  been  kept  of  prices  realized  over  the  last 
three  years,  and  a  detailed  schedule  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  The  price  of  Brazilian-grown  potatoes  during  the  year  1928  on 
the  Cereal  Exchange  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  averaged  from  550  to  650  reis  per  kilo- 
gram, with  a  low  of  about  340  and  a  high  of  900  reis.  These  prices  are  for  what 
are  known  as  national  potatoes,  grown  largely  in  the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes.  The  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  also  an  important  supplier 
of  potatoes,  but  these  are  always  separately  designated  as  "  Rio  Grande  "  pota- 
toes and  are  usually  sensibly  lower  in  price. 

The  price  of  foreign  potatoes  is  generally  higher  than  either  the  national 
or  the  Rio  Grande.  During  1928  these  prices  averaged  roughly  200  reis  higher. 
The  average  price  would  be  about  700  to  800  reis.  During  1927  it  was  lower — 
probably  an  average  of  600  to  700  reis.  The  price  is,  however,  subject  to  fre- 
quent fluctuations  between  500  and  900  reis.  These  are  due  largely  to  the  great 
variations  in  size  and  quality  of  the  Minas,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Rio  Grande  crops. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between  the  crop  statistics  given  above 
and  the  import  figures,  as  with  plantations  so  widely  separated  the  returns  can 
only  be  estimated,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  quality.  The  weather  in  Brazil 
is  extremely  variable  and  potatoes  suffer  much  from  drought  on  the  one  hand 
or  heavy  rains  on  the  other.   The  market  is  therefore  very  speculative. 

From  January  to  July  there  are  heavy  importations  from  Argentina,  especi- 
ally in  May  and  June.  They  are  not  of  high  quality  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 
From  July  to  December  potatoes  are  imported  in  small  quantities — chiefly  from 
France,  and  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  are  packed  in  crates  of 
30  kilos  net,  and  get  top  prices. 

CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

It  is  unusual  for  Canadian  potatoes  to  be  shipped  to  this  market,  but  heavy 
rains  in  Brazil  in  the  early  months  of  this  year  were  the  occasion  for  a  few  ship- 
ments from  the  Dominion.  On  a  recent  shipment  of  1,000  crates  of  55  kilos  net 
of  New  Brunswick  potatoes  the  price  received  was  $3.50  c.i.f.  Rio.  This  repre- 
sented approximately  650  reis  per  kilo  c.i.f.  or,  adding  330  reis  per  kilo  duties 
and  landing  charges,  980  reis  duty  paid.  Most  of  these  potatoes  were  resold  at 
a  profit  to  a  group  of  hotels. 

On  another  shipment  direct  of  100  barrels,  half  of  which  went  bad  in  the 
customs  house,  only  5-64  cents  per  kilo  c.i.f.  was  realized  on  the  remaining  sale- 
able half.   These  were,  however,  very  soft. 

The  potatoes  on  this  second  shipment  were  held  up  in  the  customs  house 
for  one  month.  The  health  certificate  was  not  in  order.,  as  it  omitted  to  mention 
all  the  diseases  from  which  it  is  necessary  to  certify  that  the  potatoes  are  free. 
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The  return  on  this  shipment  did  not  pay  the  duties  and  the  shipment  was  a 
dead  loss.  On  the  larger  shipment  through  New  York  a  delay  of  two  weeks  was 
experienced  in  the  customs  house,  as  an  American  health  certificate  was  sup- 
plied instead  of  a  Canadian.  Brazilian  consuls  are  required  by  law  to  see  that 
consular  invoices  are  not  legalized  unless  the  health  certificate  is  supplied,  but 
in  the  past  consular  invoices  have  been  signed  without  an  adequate  check  of  the 
health  certificates.  (A  supplement  to  this  report  contains  translations  of  extracts 
from  Brazilian  regulations  covering  the  requirements  of  the  Brazilian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  matter  of  these  health  certificates.  ) 

FREKiHT  AND  DUTY 

Canadian  National  Steamships  agents  here  advise  that  freight  from  Canada 
to  Rio  is  $15.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  or  0-635  cents  per  pound  or  1-727  cents 
per  kilo.  Goods  can  be  shipped  by  Canadian  National  Steamships,  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  Line,  Prince  and  Munson  lines  from  New  York. 

The  duty  and  average  charges  work  out  at  approximately  330  reis  per  net 
kilo  or  3-96  cents  (say  4  cents)  per  kilo  of  2-2  pounds.  There  are  therefore 
freight  and  duty  charges  of  5-727  cents  per  kilo. 

PACKING 

Argentine  potatoes  are  shipped  in  bags  of.  67  kilos.  Continental  potatoes 
arrive  in  ventilated  crates  of  30  kilos  net.  Some  Canadian  potatoes  arrive  in 
barrels;  this  was  one  cause  of  their  deterioration.  Another  shipment  of  55  tons 
came  in  ventilated  crates  of  55  kilos  net  each.  They  were  in  good  condition  in 
spite  of  being  shipped  in  ordinary  space  and  detained  for  two  weeks  in  the 
customs  house.  These  latter  packages  were  acceptable,  but  the  Continental 
crate  of  30  kilos  net  is  more  usual. 

VARIETIES   AND  SIZES 

The  market  here  is,  generally  speaking,  ignorant  as  regards  Canadian 
potatoes,  but  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  recent  1,000-crate  shipment.  The 
sizes  were  three  to  four  potatoes  to  the  pound  and  they  were  white  skinned.  The 
yellow  skin  is,  however,  preferred.  The  most  important  point  is  that  all  the 
bad  potatoes  should  be  culled,  as  cuts  and  bruises  detract  from  the  keeping 
quality,  which  is  the  main  desideratum  in  shipping  to  Brazil. 

The  usual  commission  charges  are  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

DOCUMENTS 

The  documents  comprise  legalized  consular  invoice,  legalized  commercial 
invoice,  health  certificate,  and  of  course  draft,  bill  of  lading,  and  insurance  policy. 
Full  information  on  consular  invoice  and  health  certificate  requirements  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

As  business  in  potatoes  can  only  be  done  with  Brazil  at  certain  favourable 
and  varying  periods  from  year  to  year,  arrangements  must  be  made  beforehand 
with  importers  here  for  exchange  of  cables  at  the  opportune  moment  in  order 
to  close  sales  quickly.  All  preliminary  requirements  such  as  shipping  docu- 
ments, health  certificates,  packing,  commission,  method  of  drawing,  etc.,  should 
be  agreed  on  by  both  parties  before  sale  by  cable  is  made.  This  potato  business 
is  hazardous  unless  the  shipper  is  thoroughly  informed  and  has  a  reliable  agent 
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here;  the  first-class  firms  in  this  trade  are  limited  in  number.  Potatoes  after 
a  three-weeks'  voyage  in  the  heat  cannot  stand  delays,  and  these  are  difficult 
to  avoid  unless  all  documents  are  in  perfect  order. 

Argentine  exporters  usually  ship  in  lots  of  1,000  to  3,000  bags,  but  seldom 
over  200  bags  at  a  time  to  one  customer.  They  apparently  sell  forward  on  firm 
prices  through  commission  agents  or  brokers.  In  selling  in  large  individual  lots 
a  much  lower  price  is  realized  as  the  potatoes  pass  through  several  hands  before 
reaching  the  retailer. 

IMPORTERS 

A  list  of  the  members  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Cereal  Exchange  (who  nearly 
all  import  potatoes)  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
together  with  information  on  credit. 

OUTLOOK 

From  an  examination  of  the  schedule  of  prices  given  in  the  confidential 
supplement  to  this  report  which  is  available  to  Canadian  firms  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,,  it  will  be  seen  that  800  reis  per  kilo  is  better 
than  the  average  price  paid  at  the  Cereal  Exchange  of  Rio  for  foreign  potatoes 
during  the  past  three  years.  Potato  prices  in  Rio  in  1929  have  been  exception- 
ally high,  but  as  Canadian  potatoes  are  greatly  appreciated,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  periods  when  this  price  can  be  realized.  As  800  reis  is  9-6  cents  at  the 
stabilization  rate  of  12  cents  to  the  milreis,  after  deducting  freight  and  duty  of 
5-7  cents,  a  return  of  4  cents  per  kilo  is  arrived  at.  There  would  be  an  approxi- 
mate return  of  $2.20  per  crate  of  55  kilos  (121  pounds). 

Some  importers  state  that,  as  the  normal  season  for  heavy  shipments  from 
Argentine  is  now  due  (and  indeed  ships'  manifests  show  this  movement  is  now 
in  operation),  the  tendency  will  be  for  lower  prices.  Exporters  should,  how- 
ever, check  the  situation  through  periodical  exchange  of  cables  with  importers 
here.  Other  importers  state  that  the  Canadian  potatoes  received  are  considered 
the  best  that  are  seen  on  this  market,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may 
establish  themselves  at  a  premium  over  other  importations,  in  which  case  they 
might  command  a  price  close  to  $3.60  per  55  kilos  net  regularly. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Prohibition  of  Bran  Imports  into  Finland 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  writes  under 
date  April  5,  1929,  that  under  paragraphs  4  and  7  of  the  Act  of  January  25, 
1924,  regarding  the  distribution,  import  and  sale  of  oil  cake,  molasses,  etc.,  and 
artificial  fertilizers,  as  well  as  various  other  requisites  for  agriculture,  the  Finnish 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  that  the  import  and  trade  in  wheat  and 
rye  bran  as  well  as  admixtures  thereof  containing  more  than  14  per  cent  dried 
substance,  is  prohibited  after  March  8,  1929.  An  analysis  allowance  of  1  per 
cent  is  given. 

Cuban  Customs  Ruling  on  Discounts 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  Cuba,  writes  under 
date  of  May  14  that  the  Cuban  Bureau  of  Customs  has  ruled  that  no  allowance 
will  be  made  for  discounts  shown  on  invoices  covering  goods  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duty  unless  the  invoices  conform  to  article  100  of  the  Customs  Ordi- 
nances which  reads:  "The  price  of  the  merchandise  to  be  stated  on  the  invoice 
shall  be  the  price  of  such  goods  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  when  shipment 
is  made  ". 
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Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Writing  under  date  May  7,  1929,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City 
advises  that  dairy  cattle  of  pedigree  or  registered  stock  are  now  imported  free 
of  duty;  and  non-registered  stock,  100  pesos  ( -$49.85)  per  head. 

Italian  Tariff  Change  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables  that 
the  Italian  duty  on  wheat  was  raised  on  May  24  from  11  gold  lire  per  100  kilos 
to  14  gold  lire,  and  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  from  16.75  gold  lire  per  100  kilos  to 
20.30  gold  lire.  The  gold  lira  is  equivalent  to  19-3  Canadian  cents  and  100  kilos 
is  the  equivalent  of  220-4  pounds  avoirdupois. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  27,  1929 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  27,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
May  20,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Country 


Monetary 
Unit 


Week  ending   Week  ending 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentine  Rep.  ..Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Libra 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

China  . .  . .,  Tael 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

Jamaica  Pound 

Barbados  $ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 


Ma  v  20 

Mi  v  97 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.  1407 

$    ]  421 

.'l390 

J  397 

.1400 

.  UU  (  L 

.  uu  /  z 

AATO 

.  UU  i  z 

.0297 

.0298 

!2680 

.2(58] 

.2686 

.0252 

.0253 

.0254 

.0392 

.0393 

.0394 

.2382 

.2393 

.2403 

4.86§ 

4.8800 

4.8901 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

.4020 

.4045 

.4051 

.1749 

.1755 

.1764 

.0526 

.0526 

.0527 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2682 

.2687 

1.0805 

.0452 

.0453 

.1930 

.0603 

.0604 

.1930 

.1433 

.  1429 

.2680 

.2688 

.2696 

.1930 

.1938 

.1941 

1.0000 

1.0062 

1.0082 

.4244 

.4232 

.4232 

.5462 

.1197 

.1197 

.1217 

.  1217 

.1220 

.9733 

.9760 

.9755 

.4985 

.  4884 

.4832 

4.8666 

4.0250 

4.0331 

.1930 

.1942 

.1945 

1.0342 

.9936 

.9830 

1.0000 

.9997 

.9994 

.4020 

.4025 

.4033 

.  5993 

.6024 

.3650 

.3660 

.3667 

.4985 

.4502 

.4486 

.4424 

.4565 

.4575 

.5678 

.5640 

.  5083 

4.86§ 

4.8777 

4.8876 

1.0000 

1.01—1.021 

1.01ft— 1. 

1.0000 

1.01— 1. 01| 

1.01ft— 1. 

.0392 

.  0392 

.  0393 

.0392 

.0392 

.0393 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  TO  BE  OPENED  IN  PERU 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  formerly  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  South 
Africa,  has  just  sailed  for  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  will  open  a  new  office.  Until 
further  notice,  Mr.  Stevens  may  be  reached  in  care  of  the  British  Consulate  at 
Lima.   The  new  office  will  also  cover  the  Republics  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia. 

If  firms  and  others  interested  in  trade  with  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  will 
send  details  of  their  export  offers,  Mr.  Stevens  will  be  pleased  in  due  course  to 
report  comprehensively  upon  the  opportunities  in  these  countries.  When  cata- 
logues and  price  lists  are  sent,  a  number  of  copies  of  each  should  be  supplied. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelliaence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following;  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commf:rce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  replv 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

509.  A  Birmingham  agent  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
food  products  with  a  view  to  representation. 

510.  Flour;   Salmon;   Sardines. — A  firm  in  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  wish  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

511.  Oat  Feed  and  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents 

for  Canadian  exporters  of  oat  feed  and  feeding  stuffs. 

Miscellaneous 

512.  FrsH  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  fish  meaJ. 

513.  Crude  Drugs;   Gums  and  Rosins. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as 
agent  for  Canadian  exporters  of  crude  drugs,  gums  and  rosins. 

514.  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  and  importers  of  bakers'  supplies  in  Havana  | 
wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphite  paper  for  wrapping  bread.    Sample  on  file 
at  Department. 

515.  Glass  Bottles. — Manufacturers'  representative  in  Uruguay  wishes  to  obtain  agency  j 
of  Canadian  manufacturer  of  glass  bottles. 

516.  Tools. — Uruguayan  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations  from  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  tools  in  general. 

517.  Crude  Oil  Motor. — An  Argentine  importer  selling  agricultural  implements  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  an  agency  for  crude  oil  motors  to  be  used  for  pumping  water;  motors 
bo  be  2,  3,  4,  or  5  horse-power.  Address  prices,  catalogues,  and  full  particulars  to  the  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  11;  Empress  of  Scotland,  June  18; 
Empress  of  Australia,  July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth. — Bothwell,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  15;  Nubian,  White  Star  Lime,  June 
29;  Salacia,  June  14;  Kastalia,  June  22 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Carriigan  Head,  June  12;   Melmore  Head,  June  22 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Dublin. — Cardigan  Head,  June  12;   Melmore  Head,  June  22 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  June  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  June  8;  Melita,  June  14 — bath  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia, 
June  7;  Letitia,  June  14;  Carinaldo,  June  21;  Athenia,  June  28 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Cadrngowan,  June  15 ;  Kenmore,  June  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Athol,  June  7;  Melita,  June  14;  Duchess  of  York,  June  27 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurentic,  June  8;  Doric,  June  16;  Regina,  June  29 — all  White  Star 
Line;  Andania,  June  7;  Antonia,  June  21 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  June  7;  Beaverdale,  June  14;  Beaverford.  June  21;  Beaver- 
hill.  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  June  15;  Canadian  Mariner,  June 
25 — both  Canadian  National ;  Alaunia,  June  14 ;  Aurania,  June  21 ;  Ausonia,  June  28 — all 
Cunard  Line;  Megantiic,  White  Star  Line,  June  13;  Cairngowan,  June  15;  Kenmore,  June 
29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Manchester  Brigade.  June  13;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  June  20;  Manchester  Producer,  June  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnvalona,  June  7;  Cairnglen,  June  14;  Cairnross,  June 
21 ;  Cairnesk,  June  28 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  June  6;  Montrose,  June  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June 
14;  Montcakn,  June  26;  Montclare,  July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star 
Latne,  June  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Montclarei,  June  6;  Beaverbrae,  June  7;  Beaverford,  June  21;  Meta- 
gama,  June  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Planter,  June  6;  Canadian  Inventor,  June 
15;   Canadian  Mariner,  June  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  June  3;  Labelle  County,  June  27 — both 
County  Line. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  22. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  June  5;  Frode;.  June  18 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line;  Vegoe,  J.  Brock  Shipping  Co.,  June  18. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Rananfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  June. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose,  June  12;  Beaverdale,  June  14;  Montcalm,  June  26;.  Beaver- 
liill,  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Grey  County,  June  7;  Liguaria,  June  14;  Brant  County, 
June  21;  Eltmshorn,  June  28 — all  County  Line;  Crefejld,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  22. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  June  14;  Valfiorita,  June  17 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraiieo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kent  County,  June  14;   Laval  County,  June  25 — both  County  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban,  Sierra  Leone  and  Lourenco 
Marques. — Benguetla,  June  7;  Milverton,  June  21 — both  Elder  Dempster. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
National,  June  20 — a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Marhnique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis,  June  15;  Chaanplain,  June  29 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Sorners,  June  8;  Lady  Rodney,  June  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  June  15;  Cavelier,  June  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Luch,  Barbados. 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Spica,  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  21 — both 
Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  June  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosiland,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  June  13,  June  28;  Cabot 
Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  8. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  12,  June  26;  North  Voyageur,  June  17, 
July  1— both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  6;  Lady  Drake,  June 
20 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders,  June  4,  June  24. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Dakarian,  White  Star  Line,  June  7. 
To  Bordeaux. — Rousi'llon.  French  Line,  June  S. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  June  4,  June  18,  July  2;  Nerissa,  June  11; 
Newfoundland,  June  11;  Nerksa,  June  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  29 — all  Furness,  Withy ; 
Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  14,  June  28. 

To  St.  Pierre-Mio.uelon. — Farnorth,  June  14,  June  28;  Sambro,  June  5,  June  22;  Fern- 
field,  June  8,  June  22 — all  Farquhar  SS.;  Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  6, 
June  26. 

To  -Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cavelier,  June  5;  Cathcart,  June  19 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martin  ique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  June  6;  Cornwallis,  June  20 — both 

Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis  Antigua.  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Luch,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  14;  Lady  Drake, 
June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  June  12;  Ottar,  June  28 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and   Manila. — Empress  of 

Asia,  June  13;  Empress  of  France,  July  4— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong.— Talthybius,  June  4;  Ixion,  June  25 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka.  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arizona  Maru,  June  3;  Africa 
Mam,  June  17 — both  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  11. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,.  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  June  27. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Rod,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June 
4;  Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasia  Line,  June  25. 

To  Cartagena,, Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  June  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  26. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast  Line,  June  6. 
To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  June  15;   Pacific  Shipper,  June  29 — both  Furness 

Pacific  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  27;  Loch  Katrine,  July  4 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  June  14;  Portland,  July  5 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  29. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  June  10;  Arizona,  June  29 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  24. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 

Larsen  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bank  Line,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  middle  June  (calls  at 
Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenoo  Marques). 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Flint  II,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June  10. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.   Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada- British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Mala;  a  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Chile 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O..  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — ■ 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— Xorth  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35.  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  ^  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandi- 
navian countries,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Finland, 
Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibral- 
tar, Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Xoel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman.  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.  Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  OPENED  IN  PERU 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  formerly  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  South  Africa, 
has  arrived  in  Lima,  Peru,  where  he  is  opening  a  new  office  on  behalf  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  His  territory  will  include  Bolivia  and 
Ecuador.  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  communicating  with  Mr.  Stevens  should 
address  him  meantime  care  of  the  British  Legation,  Lima,  Peru. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  making 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  following  is  his 
itinerary  until  the  end  of  June: — 

Calgary  June  10  Loggieville,  N.B  June  25 

Winnipeg  June  12  Charlottetown  and  Summer- 
Ottawa   June  14  to  21           side,  P.E.I  June  27  to  28 

Quebec  June  22  to  24       North  Sydney,  N.S  June  29 

Firms  in  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Quebec  and  Charlottetown  desirous  of  inter- 
viewing the  Trade  Commissioner  are  requested  to  communicate  with  their 
respective  Boards  of  Trade  and  those  in  Ottawa  with  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 

MR.  ROSS'S  VISIT  TO  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEC 

Mr.  D.  H.  Ross,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Australia,,  who  is  at 
present  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with 
the  Commonwealth,  will  be  in  Montreal  on  June  10  and  11,  and  in  Quebec  on 
June  12  and  13.  Firms  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Mr.  Ross  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Beattie,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  Mont- 
real, or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Quebec. 
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SIAM   AND   ITS  TRADE 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — One  baht,  or  tical,  equals  44  cents.    Siamese  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.] 

Batavia,  April  17,  1929. — The  Kingdom  of  Siam  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
one  of  the  few  still  remaining  in  the  world,  and  is  an  independent  kingdom. 
Foreign  experts,  however,  are  attached  to  some  of  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

AREA 

The  area  of  Siam  is  approximately  that  of  France — 200,000  square  miles. 
In  length  it  extends  from  21°  north  latitude  down  into  Malaya,  a  distance  of 
1,020  miles.   At  its  widest  part  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  480  miles. 

Siam  can  be'  divided  into  four  parts:  Northern,  Central,  Eastern,  and 
Peninsular  Siam  in  the  south.  Northern  Siam  is  mountainous  and  contains 
valuable  timber  forests;  Eastern  Siam  is  still  very  much  jungle  and  is  a  high, 
dry  plateau;  Central  Siam  is  the  great  rice-growing  area;  Southern  Siam  is 
mountainous,  contains  valuable  mineral  resources,  and  a  large  number  of  young 
rubber  estates.  These  rubber  estates  are  about  two  years  old,  planted  during 
the  rubber  restriction  period,  and  their  possible  production  cannot  be  overlooked 
when  estimating  the  world's  possible  rubber  supply. 

POPULATION 

The  population  of  Siam  is  between  nine  and  ten  million.  The  European 
population  is  estimated  at  2,000,  mostly  located  in  the  city  of  Bangkok  (the 
capital),  which  has  a  total  population  of  some  350,000,  of  which  over  100,000 
are  Chinese.  The  population  of  Siam  has  a  low  purchasing  power.  There  is  no 
middle  class  of  any  size,  except  the  poorly  paid  government  employees.  There 
is  what  is  known  as  a  social  class,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
Siamese,  and  a  large  rural  and  labour  population. 

RESOURCES  OF  SIAM 

Rice  or  paddy  growing  is  the  principal  industry  of  Siam  and  accounts  for 
80  per  cent  of  the  exports.  It  is  also  the  staple  food  of  the  country.  Rice  is  the 
lifeblood  of  Siam,  and  weather  conditions  are  watched  very  carefully. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  practically  depends  on  the  rice  crop 
and  the  import  as  well  as  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  depends  on  that  pur- 
chasing power.  If  the  crop  fails,  there  is  an  immediate  reaction  on  the  local 
market,  resulting  in  a  trade  depression. 

While  rice  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  Siam,  it  is  the  large  area  just  north  of 
Bangkok  that  produces  the  major  portion  available  for  export.  This  fact  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  growth  of  Bangkok,  which  is  really  situated  on  a  delta 
formed  by  the  river  Men  Nam  Chow  Phya.  As  one  travels  through  miles  of 
yellow  rice  fields,  the  Western  wheat  fields  of  Canada  come  to  mind.  In  the 
Northeast  and  Central  sections  the  reaping  is  done  with  a  sickle  applied  low 
down  on  the  stems,  which  are  afterwards  threshed.  In  Southern  Siam,  however, 
the  rice  is  cut  ear  by  ear  with  a  small  knife.  There  are  two  outstanding  handi- 
caps to  the  use  of  machinery  even  if  the  natives  could  afford  it,  which  they 
cannot.  First  of  all,  the  rice  fields  are  not  strictly  fields  but  really  just  hundred! 
of  small  patches  of  ground,  with  the  divisions  clearly  marked  by  mud-walls  a 
foot  or  18  inches  high.  These  walls  keep  in  the  water  during  flood  season,  winch 
is  the  planting  time.  Secondly,  the  ground  is  usually  too  soft  for  wheels  of  any 
sort. 
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Bound  up  closely  with  rice  production  is  the  problem  of  irrigation.  The 
Central  plain.,  which  is  the  great  rice-producing  region,  does  not  receive  sufficient 
rain  to  mature  the  rice  crops.  It  is  dependent  on  the  inundation  of  the  rivers, 
but  they  must  not  rise  so  high  as  to  swamp  the  paddy  fields.  Furthermore,  the 
rivers  must  fall  from  inundation  level  in  time  to  enable  harvesting  to  be  carried 
out.  If  an  agricultural  crop  is  to  be  dependent  on  the  capriciousiness  of  the 
rivers  each  year,  or  on  exceptional  rains,  it  is  certain  to  meet  with  years  when  a 
crop  failure  cannot  be  avoided.  Therefore,  to  protect  the  farms  against  such 
years,  and  to  improve  and  control  a  constant  supply  of  water,  the  Siamese 
Government  is  doing  and  has  done  a  great  amount  of  irrigation  work. 

To  raise  the  water  from  low  river  levels  or  from  irrigation  canals  when  the 
water  is  low,  a  large  number  of  small  I3  to  2£  horse-power  kerosene  engines  are 
used  by  the  farmers.  Interested  Canadian  manufacturers  of  such  engines  should 
send  full  details  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia. 

Next  in  importance  in  world  trade  to  rice  growing  are  Siam's  teak  forests. 
With  the  exception  of  the  great  rice-growing  plains,  Siam  is  covered  with  forests; 
it  has  been  estimated  that  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  country  is  covered 
by  some  kind  of  woody  vegetation. 

The  other  principal  crops  grown  in  Siam  are  sugar,  cotton,  rubber,  pepper, 
and  tobacco.  The  sugar  growing  (cane)  is  not  very  extensive,  as  the  Siamese 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  large  imports  from  Java.  The  cotton  produc- 
tion is  all  consumed  locally  and  would  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000,000 
pounds.  Rubber  is  grown  in  the  Southern  province,  but  with  this  commodity 
at  its  present  low  price  the  future  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  promising.  Pepper 
is  a  declining  industry,  while  tobacco,  though  grown  in  all  parts  of  Siam,  is 
experiencing  serious  competition  from  cigarettes  of  American  and  Chinese  make. 

The  exploitation  of  the  teak  forests  is  in  the  hands  of  about  six  large  Euro- 
pean firms  who  work  under  lease,  and  in  accordance  with  Government  regula- 
tions. These  companies  have  built  many  miles  of  narrow-gauge  track  through 
their  concessions  to  transport  the  timber  to  the  rivers,  where  the  trees  are  floated 
downstream  to  the  saw-mills.  Large  herds  of  elephants  are  also  used,  and  during 
the  hot  season  when  the  elephants  cannot  work  the  natives  use  water  buffaloes 
to  haul  the  trees.  One  British  company  make  extensive  use  of  tractors  for  this 
purpose,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  believe  they  have  suitable  machines 
for  such  work  would  be  well  advised  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Batavia. 

Teak  wood  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  world  and  is  exported  from  Siam  to 
many  countries.  Fifteen  years  ago  19  per  cent  of  Siam's  teak  was  shipped  to 
Europe,  62-5  per  cent  to  India,  and  15-5  per  cent  to  China  and  Japan.  On  the 
average,  during  the  last  three  years,  12  per  cent  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  22  per 
cent  to  India,  and  54  per  cent  to  China  and  Japan.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
Indian  Government  recently  imposing  a  15  per  cent  import  duty  on  teak. 

In  minerals  Siam  is  believed  to  possess  an  abundant  wealth.  Gold,  tin, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  molybdenum,  zinc,  coal,  and  precious  stones  are  all  known  to 
exist.  Tin,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  there  are'  extensive  mines 
in  operation  in  Southern  Siam. 

Tin  mining  is  carried  out  in  several  ways.  The  simplest  is  by  panning  just 
the  same  as  for  gold.  Then  there  is  the  open  cast  mining,  hill  mining,  shaft 
mining,  gravel  pumping,  and  finally  dredging.  The  last  method  is  the  only  one 
that  offers  any  possibilities  for  trade  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  this  chiefly 
in  machinery  belting,  although  there  is  considerable  belting  used  in  the  open 
cast  mines  as  well.  The  tin  ore  is  sold  by  the  miners  to  middlemen  who  ship  it 
to  Penang  or  Singapore  for  smelting. 
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WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  CURRENCY 

In  1924  the  metric  system  was  adopted  by  law  as  the  official  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  It,  however,  was  made  optional  for  a  period  of  at  least 
five  years.  At  the  present  time,  for  Siamese  produce,  100  catty  equals  one 
picul,  which  in  turn  is  equivalent  to  133^  pounds  or  60-47  kilograms.  Teak  is 
recorded  in  tons  of  50  cubic  feet.  The  chief  measure  in  use  is  the  coyan,  the 
capacity  of  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  customs  pur- 
poses, however,  it  has  been  fixed  at  between  16  and  23  pieuls  of  rice,  depending 
upon  the  grade. 

The  currency  of  Siam  is  the  baht  (tical),  divided  into  salungs  and  satangs. 
The  value  of  the  baht  remains  steady  at  about  11  baht  to  the  pound  sterling. 

A  report  on  the  new  Currency  Act  of  Siam  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1284  (September  8.  1928) . 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

It  was  about  the  year  1850  that  Siam  was  opened  up  to  foreign  trade,  and 
since  that  time  the  country  has  advanced  from  producing  enough  rice  for  her 
own  needs  to  exporting  on  an  average'  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  is  primarily 
this  fact  that  has  enabled  Siam  to  carry  out  her  railway  and  irrigation  develop- 
ment, because  in  ordinary  years  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  exports  over  imports. 
For  instance,  for  the  five  years  ending  1916  the  annual  average  balance  of  trade 
was  37-8  million  ticals.  For  the  five  years  ending  1925,  which  includes  the  poor 
crop  of  1921,  there  was  an  annual  favourable  trade  average  of  only  2-8  million 
ticals.  This  again  illustrates  rather  forcibly  the  great  influence  of  this  one  pro- 
duct on  the  country. 

The  Siamese,  like  the  Malays  of  Malays  and  the  Javanese  of  Java,  take 
little  interest  in  trade.  The-  peasants  are  cutivators  arid  the  upper  classes  are 
landowners,  noblemen,  and  Government  officials,  so  that  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Thousands  of  energetic  Chinese  arrive 
in  Siam  yearly,  glad  to  settle  in  a  country  where  work  is  to  be  had  and  good 
profits  made.  The  result  is  they  practically  control  the  retail  market,  while 
the  large  European  firms  control  the  imports  and  exports  with  Europe.  Many 
Chinese  firms,  however,  do  considerable  exporting  of  rice  and  importing  of  flour 
with  the  ports  of  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Penang. 

The  rice-mills  are  worked  by  Chinese,  but  the  saw-mills  are  practically  all 
in  European  hands.  The  majority  of  the  European  firms  are  British,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  with  the 
British  Empire.  Canada,  however,  cannot  claim  a  prominent  place  in  that 
trade. 

CITY  OF  BANGKOK 

Bangkok  is  the  largest  and  indeed  the  only  city  worthy  of  mention  in  Siam. 
It  is  practically  the  only  port,  handling  about  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  and  85 
per  cent  of  the  imports.  The  city  itself  is  situated  on  the  delta  of  Siam's  prin- 
cipal river,,  about  22  miles  from  the  mouth,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  up  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
where  many  shipping  companies,  rice-mills,  and  other  establishments  have 
wharves  to  accommodate  sea-going  vessels.  Due  to  the  presence  of  a  bar  at  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  many  ships  have  to  remain  outside  and  discharge  their 
cargo  into  steam  or  sailing  lighters,  with  both  of  which  the  port  of  Bangkok  is 
well  supplied.  The  transhipment  to  lighters,  and  carriage  to  Bangkok,  must  be 
arranged  by  shippers  in  advance. 

EXPORTS 

Siam's  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1928,  were  valued 
at  276.269.363  baht. 
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The  principal  products  were  rice.,  teak,  rubber,  other  woods,  hides,  cattle, 
sticklac,  salted  fish,  and  tobacco.  Shipments  were  made1  principally  to  Singa- 
pore. Hong  Kong,  Penang — all  of  these  transhipment  ports — Japan,  the  United 
States,  British  West  Indies,  China,  Netherlands,  East  Indies,  Germany,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada  was  credited  with  taking  exports  in  1927  to  the 
value  of  119,440  baht,  but  in  1928  the  Dominion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  returns. 

IMPORTS 

The  import  trade  of  Siam  is  controlled  by  about  twenty  European  firms, 
who  often  have  a  shipping  and  insurance  department  and  an  export  branch. 
In  many  cases  these  large  firms  act  as  middlemen  for  Chinese  wholesalers,  financ- 
ing the  shipments  and  taking  the  credit  risk.  Of  Chinese  wholesalers,  there 
are  about  thirty-five  in  Bangkok  who  do  the  actual  distributing  up-country 
generally  by  means  of  the  rivers  and  by  rail  where  possible.  A  feature  of  the 
Chinese  wholesale  trade  is  the  disposition  which  exists  among  them  to  deal  as 
a  unit  with  a  foreign  importer.  This  eliminates  competition  to  a  great  extent 
among  themselves  and  enables  them  to  obtain  better  terms  from  the  importer 
than  if  they  dealt  with  him  individually. 

The  following  group  of  imports,  with  the  average  value  of  each  for  the  five 
years  ending  1927,  will  give  some  idea  of  Siam's  imports: — 

Average  in  Baht 
Years  1923-27 


Foodstuffs   25,954,762.00 

Kerosene  oil   4,452,924.00 

Gunny  bags   7,156,921.00 

Machinery   4,388,127.00 

Metal  manufactures  of  all  sorts   11,745,599.00 

Textile  manufactures,  cotton   27,034,124.00 

All  other  textile  manufactures   5,667,724.00 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes   7,846,147.00 

Beer,  wine  and  spirits   3,168,461.00 

All  other  articles   53,316,682.00 


150,730,874.00 

Siam  has  shown  a  steady  increase  in  imports  for  the  last  five  years,  but 
Canada's  share  remains  small.  During  1926  it  was  placed  at  0  13  per  cent,  but 
for  1927  it  was  actually  reduced  to  0  01  per  cent. 

TEXTILE  MANUFACTURES 

Textile  manufactures  are  the  largest  group.  This  consists  largely  of  cotton 
in  white  shirting,  voiles,  grey  shirting,  native  sarongs,  prints,  dyed  shirting,  cotton 
drill,  blankets,  cambric  and  cotton  towels,  in  the  order  named.  At  the  present 
time,  with  England  finding  it  hard  to  meet  competition  from  Japan,  there  is 
little  possibility  of  Canadian  firms  being  able  to  compete. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Provisions  rank  second  and  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  the  staples 
such  as  sugar,  flour,  milk,  tea,,  and  canned  fish,  and  all  other  provisions,  which 
are  really  luxuries  to  the  natives.  These  find  a  market  among  the  small  Euro- 
pean population  and  wealthier  Asiatics  of  Bangkok.  The  market  therefore  for 
Canadian  foodstuffs,  outside  of  flour  and  canned  fish,  is  a  limited  one. 

Flour. — The  two  main  sources  of  imports  are  Hong  Kong  and  Australia, 
with  Hong  Kong  supplying  about  52  per  cent  of  the  consumption.  While  some 
Chinese  flour  is  brought  from  Hong  Kong,  the  bulk  is  either  American  or  Aus- 
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tralian.  The  imports  from  Singapore  are  nearly  all  Australian.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  Canadian  flour  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  is  reshipped  to 
Bangkok,  but  of  this  there  is  no  official  record. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1927-28  figures,  the  consumption  is  over  11,500,000 
kilograms,  with  6,000,000  kg.  coming  from  Hong  Kong.  Canadian  millers  are 
urged  to  make  an  attempt  to  secure  direct  connections  with  flour  importers  in 
Si  am. 

There  are  three  outstanding  European  firms  who  do  the  bulk  of  the  import- 
ing, although  there  are  probably  six  large  flour  dealers  in  Bangkok  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  buying  flour  from  the  importers,  also  buy  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore. These  six  Chinese  dealers  handle  the  bulk  of  the  flour  distribution  through 
their  up-country  connections.  Canadian  millers,  especially  those  situated  in 
British  Columbia,  should  communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Batavia, 
sending  prices  by  cable.  Further  information  on  flour  for  the  Middle  East  and 
on  packing  will  be  found  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1310  (March 
8,  1929). 

Fish. — Next  to  flour,  canned  fish  possibly  offers  the  best  opportunity  to 
exporters  of  foodstuffs. 

During  1927  imports  of  sardines  were  valued  at  approximately  $411,400, 
those  of  canned  salmon  at  $3,000.,  and  other  canned  fish  at  $33,000.  In  this 
classification  must  be  included  lobster  from  a  well-known  packer  in  Halifax, 
which  was  observed  in  one  of  the  stores. 

The  sardines  are  shown  as  coming  chiefly  from  Hong  Kong,  the  United 
States,  and  Singapore.  The  small  quantity  of  salmon  came  chiefly  from  Singa- 
pore, though  Canada  is  credited  with  about  $700.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
Siamese  statistics,  the  import  figures  refer  to  countries  of  last  consignment  rather 
than  countries  of  origin. 

Fish  is  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  Siam,  and  the  imports  of  sardines  and 
salmon  represent  a  small  portion  only  of  the  total  imports  of  this  commodity. 
The  balance  is  in  the  form  of  fresh  and  dried  fish,  obtained  from  local  terri- 
tories or  from  China. 

Provision  exporters  will  find  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  market, 
they  must  quote  their  very  lowest  price.  This  is  especially  true  of  chum  salmon, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  losing  sales  to  the  cheaper  California  sardines. 

Other  Provisions. — Other  provisions  for  which  there  is  a  market,  and  in 
which  Canada  might  be  able  to  compete,  are  chocolates,  soda  biscuits,  canned 
fruits,  canned  butter,  cheese,  and  canned  milk.  With  the  exception  of  canned 
milk,  however,  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while.  The  market  is 
small;  the  total  annual  imports  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  exceed 
$15,000. 

In  the  case  of  canned  milk,  however,  imports  in  1927  were  valued  at 
$963,000.  Twenty  different  countries  compete  for  this  trade.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  but  imports  were  also  received  from  Australia,  Japan,  Italy.  (Ger- 
many, and  France. 

There  is  certainly  a  large  market  in  Siam  for  manufacturers  of  canned  milk, 
but  the  problem  of  breaking  into  the  present  milk-distributing  organization  is 
a  serious  one.  The  largest  company  is  ever  ready  to  reduce  prices  to  keep  new 
brands  off  the  market. 

Fresh  Fruit. — There  is  little  prospect  of  developing  business  in  Bangkok 
with  British  Columbia  apples,  because  of  the  lack  of  refrigeration  facilities  on 
ships  calling  at  Bangkok  from  either  China  or  Singapore.   The  only  space  m  ail- 
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able  anywhere  is  about  two  tons  on  a  steamer  belonging  to  the  Bangkok  Cold 
Storage  Company.  It  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is  usually  full  of  meat 
and  dairy  produce. 

Other  commodities  besides  provisions  in  which  Canada  should  be  able  to 
obtain  some  business  are  automobile  accessories,  gas  engines,  agricultural  tools, 
paper  and  stationery,,  portable  gramophones  and  spare  parts,  pianos,  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  patent  leather,  shoe  tacks,  and  machinery  belting. 

AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES 

There  are  approximately  6,000  automobiles  in  Siam;  5,000  of  these  are  in 
and  around  Bangkok.  When  it  is  considered  that  any  large  town  in  Canada 
would  have  this  number,  the  extent  of  possible  sales  can  at  once  be  seen.  To 
supply  these  6,000  automobiles,  there  are  over  half  a  dozen  brands  of  auto- 
mobile batteries  on  the  market,  and  as  many  brands  of  brake  lining.  These  two 
commodities  are  mentioned  specially,  as  they  are  two  Canadian  lines  that  have 
proved  themselves  competitive  in  other  parts  of  the  Middle  East.  The  same 
remarks,  however,  apply  to  most  other  automobile  accessory  lines. 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturer  desires  to  compete  for  a  share  of  this  market, 
small  though  it  is,  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia  will  be  glad  to  recom- 
mend possible  agents.  The  price  of  automobile  batteries  should  not  exceed  $7 
f.o.b.  New  York  for  a  six-volts,  eleven-plates,  80-amperes  battery.  An  agent's 
commission  of  1\  to  10  per  cent  will  also  have  to  be  considered.  Brake  lining 
should  be  priced  at  about  85  per  cent  off  the  present  standard  list  price,  with  a 
similar  agent's  commission. 

GAS  ENGINES 

It  is  in  small  internal  combustion  engines  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  export  sales.  One  importer  in  Bangkok 
reports  having  sold  thirty-five  engines  per  month  of  an  American  type  during 
1928.  The  sale  of  small  gas  engines  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  irrigation 
system  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  artificial  canals  at  low  water  are  below  the 
level  of  the  rice  fields  and  the  native  farmer  has  to  pump  this  water  up  to  flood 
his  paddy  area. 

Naturally  the  average  Siamese  farmer  knows  very  little  about  anything 
mechanical,  so  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  engine  just  as  simple  in 
design  as  possible.  They  should  be  from  \\  to  2^  horse-power  and  fitted,  if 
possible,  with  high-tension  magnetos,  as  these  are  considered  more  satisfactory 
than  the  battery  ignition.  The  price  should  not  exceed  $50  to  $60  per  engine 
f.o.b.  New  York,  with  the  high-tension  magnetos  charged  extra.  Furthermore, 
they  must  be  capable  of  running  on  kerosene,  as  gasolene  is  expensive  and  no 
native  farmer  would  think  of  buying  an  engine  in  which  he  had  to  use  gasolene. 

GRAMOPHONES  AND  SPARE  PARTS 

The  portable  gramophone  is  much  in  evidence  and,  as  is  the  case  with  auto- 
mobile accessories,  it  would  seem  as  if  every  wholesaler  already  had  a  line.  All 
the  well-known  makes  are  in  evidence  as  well  as  many  lines  from  Japan,  China, 
and  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Portable 
gramophones,  however,  seem  to  be  one  of  those  articles  that,  no  matter  how- 
many  are  already  on  the  market,  there  is  always  room  for  one  more.  There  is 
at  least  one  Chinese  firm  who  purchase  the  motors  and  other  parts  separately  to 
be  fitted  into  a  cabinet  of  their  own  make,  as  the  high  freight  rate  precludes 
the  importation  of  cabinet  models.    Manufacturers  of  portables  who  have  not 
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done  so  should  send  leaflets  and  prices  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Batavia 
in  order  that  they  may  be  available  when  an  opportunity  is  found  to  introduce 
their  line. 

PATENT  LEATHER 

A  considerable  quantity  of  patent  leather  and  shoe  tacks  is  imported  into 
Siam,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  give  actual  figures.  The  patent  leather  is 
used  for  making  the  small  strap  that  is  attached  to  the  native's  sandals.  As  is 
usual  with  any  commodity  that  is  for  the  native  trade,  it  must  be  cheap.  The 
cheaper  grades  only,  such  as  the  X  and  D,  are  required.  At  the  present  time 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  importer.  This  firm  have 
the  selling  rights  for  one  of  the  largest  leather  manufacturers  in  Boston,  and 
they  will  only  consider  Canadian  lines  when  they  are  as  competitive  in  price 
as  their  present  source  of  supply.  Even  then  they  would  probably  only  accept 
the  agency  in  order  to  keep  other  distributors  out  of  the  market.  Once  the 
Trade  Commissioner  has  received  samples,  he  should  be  kept  advised  of  price 
changes  until  such  time  as  an  importer  has  been  found.  It  has  been  found  time 
and  again  that  the  prices  in  the  Trade  Commissioner's  possession  have  been  far 
out  of  line  due  to  a  declining  market.  The  past  year  in  this  respect,  however, 
has  been  exceptional,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  bottom  of  the  leather  market 
has  now  been  reached. 

CANVAS  RUBBER  - SOLED  SHOES 

Low  canvas  shoes  are  very  popular  with  the  clerical  class  of  Siamese  and 
Chinese.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  only  one  brand  on  the  market, 
and  that  American.  These  are  imported  by  a  large  retailer  direct,  and  it  wTould 
seem  that,  failing  to  get  any  of  the  wholesalers  interested,  this  will  also  be  the 
best  policy  for  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer  to  follow.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  another  canvas  shoe  on  the  market. 

RUBBER  BELTING 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  belting  going  into  Siam  for  use  in  the 
rice-mills.  Unfortunately,  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  it  is  leather  or 
mohair. 

It  is  claimed  that  not  only  does  the  rubber  belting  not  stand  up  as  well  in 
this  climate  as  the  leather  or  mohair,  but  also  that,  due  to  the  clouds  of  fine  dust 
in  the  rice-mills,  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  mechanically. 

Several  American  brands  of  rubber  belting,  however,  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
market,  and  while  no  separate  import  statistics  are  available,  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient turnover  to  make  it  worth  while  for  at  least  one  Canadian  manufacturer 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  trade. 

SHIPPING 

Canada  is  more  on  a  level  with  other  countries  when  shipping  to  Siam, 
especially  from  the  Pacific  coast,  than  when  shipping  to  any  other  part  of  the 
Middle  East.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  no  other,  it  should  be  possible  to  increase 
Canadian  trade  with  Siam. 

The  following  are  the  routes  and  shipping  facilities  serving  Siam: — 

Bangkok-Hong  Kong-Swatow. — The  China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  China-Siam 
Line  serve  this  route.   There  are  also  a  number  of  vessels  chartered  by  Chinese  riiee  millers. 

Bangkok-Singapore. — This  trade  if  served  by  the  Straits  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.;  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.;  and  the  Siam  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Bangkok-Japan. — A  regular  monthly  service  is  maintained  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Ltd.,  and  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd. 
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Bangkok-Java. — Dutch  steamers  of  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappiirj  (Royal 
Packet  Navigation  Company)  rim  regularly  between  Java  ports  and  Bangkok. 

Bangkok-Europe. — The  Danish  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.,  maintain  a  direct  service  between 
Europe  and  Bangkok  with  motor-ships.  The  British  El'lerman  Line  also  have  a  monthly 
sailing  to  London  and  the  Continent. 

The  United  States,  Canada's  chief  competitor  in  provisions,  have  no  regular 
service,  so  that  both  countries  have  to  tranship  at  either  Hong  Kong  or  Singa- 
pore. Australia  likewise  has  to  tranship  her  flour,  and  this  should  help  Cana- 
dian firms  to  meet  Australian  prices. 

Canadian  shippers  from  Eastern  Canada  could  no  doubt  ship  to  London 
to  connect  with  one  of  the  Ellerman  boats  going  direct  to  Siam.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  tranship  at  an  European  port  in  preference  to  an  Eastern,  where  a 
choice  is  possible. 

Western  Canada  shipments  would  be  routed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  to 
Hong  Kong  and  then  by  one  of  the  lines  serving  this  route  to  Bangkok.  The 
ships  on  the  Bangkok-Hong  Kong  route  have  no  cold  storage,  and  the  sailings 
are  about  once  a  week. 


A  draft  law  entitled  "  Trade  Marks  and  Trade  Names  "  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  by  the  supreme  authority  in  Siam.  Promulgation  may  accord- 
ingly be  expected  to  follow  in  a  reasonable  time.  Regulations  relating  to  patents 
are  being  dealt  with  separately,  and  at  the  present  time  these  are  receiving  pre- 
liminary consideration  by  the  competent  authorities. 

An  item  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is  the  recent  amendment  to  the' 
Bankruptcy  Act.  There  is  a  provision  extending  to  six  months  the  time  in  which 
creditors  residing  outside  Siam  may  submit  proof  of  claim. 


The  tariff  of  Siam  is  low,  simple,  and  presents  few  difficulties  to  either 
the  Canadian  exporter  or  to  the  Siamese  importer.  There  are  different  rates  of 
duty  for  alcoholic  drinks,  matches,  benzine,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  sugar, 
films,  and  tobacco.  All  other  articles  not  coming  within  the  above  classification,, 
or  included  in  the  list  of  exemptions,  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

The  chief  items  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  are  probably  pro- 
visions, hardware,  and  motor  cars  with  accessories.  The  duty  on  the  latter  is 
10  per  cent,  while  on  provisions  and  hardware  it  is  5  per  cent. 


Siam  is  now  embarking  upon  a  policy  of  economic  development  on  Western 
lines.  The  present  irrigation  system  is  bringing  more  and  more  land  under  rice 
cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  a  large  rice  crop  in  Siam  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  as  a  bumper  wheat  crop  in  Canada.  But  even  with  this  knowledge 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  immediate  prospects  for  rapidly 
increasing  Canada's  trade  with  Siam  are  far  from  bright.  There  are  a  few 
lines  that  offer  decided  opportunities,,  and  these  have  been  dealt  with  in  detail, 
but  for  imports  as  a  whole  Canada's  trade  will  be  capable  of  expansion  only  at 
a  slow  rate.  Trade  in  the  staples  will,  of  course,  increase  from  year  to  year  as 
rail  lines  are  pushed  into  the  interior,  as  new  country  is  opened  up,  and  as  the 
country  increases  its  purchasing  power.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  commodi- 
ties mentioned  specially  in  this  report,  a  large  number  of  lines  could  only  be 
entered  at  considerable  selling  expense,  and  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to 
justify  that  expenditure. 
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REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1927-28 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  30,  1929. — The  detailed  statistics  of  the  oversea  trade  of 
Australia  with  other  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  1927-28  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  Commonwealth  Statistician  and  enable  a  summary  of  its  principal 
features,  with  particulars  of  Canadian  trade  during  the  period,  to  be  now  sub- 
mitted for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters. 

TOTAL  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA,  1927-28 

The  total  value  of  Australian  oversea  trade  during  1927-28  was  £291,- 
158,040,  compared  with  £309,856,901  in  1926-27.  The  imports  were  valued  at 
£147,944,970  and  the  exports  at  £143,213,070,  showing  an  adverse  general  trad- 
ing balance  of  £4,731,900  in  comparison  with  one  of  £19,576,227  in  the  previous 
year.  This  smaller  margin  of  imports  is  still  more  marked  if  merchandise  only 
is  considered,,  since  in  1927-28  imports  of  merchandise  were  greater  in  value 
than  exports  by  £7,464,218,  while  in  1926-27  the  margin  in  favour  of  imports 
was  £31,290,698. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS,  1927-28 

The  total  Australian  imports  in  1927-28  (£147,944,970)  comprised  mer- 
m  chandise  to  the  value  of  £146,936,540,  and  specie  and  bullion  valued  at  £1,008,- 
430,  which  compare  with  £164,073,368  merchandise  and  £588 ,,835  specie  and 
bullion  in  the  previous  year. 

British  countries  supplied  Australia  with  goods  valued  at  £82,415,373,  or 
55-7  per.  cent  of  the  total  imports  during  1927-28.  The  balance— £65,529,597, 
or  44-3  per  cent — was  obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1927-28,,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £63,098,037, 
or  42-6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  £67,795,177,  or  41-2  per  cent,  in  1926-27. 
Other  British  countries  supplied  £19,317,336  imports  during  the  year,  or  13-1 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  British  possessions  from  which  goods  were  largely  imported  were: 
India,  £5,559.036;  New  Zealand,  £3,306,143;  Canada,  £3,278,269;  Ceylon, 
£1,931,770;  Malaya  (British),  £1,804,602;  and  the  Pacific  islands,  £1,749,018. 
With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,,  the  value  of  imports  from  the  above 
countries  was  lower  than  in  1926-27. 

Goods  imported  from  foreign  countries  during  1927-28  reached  a  total  value 
of  £65,529,597,  or  44-3  per  cent  of  total  imports.  This  represents  a  decrease  of 
£9,231,143  from  the  1926-27  total. 

The  United  States  was  the  principal  source  of  imports  of  foreign  goods,  the 
value  for  1927-28  being  £35,005,736,  or  23-7  per  cent  of  all  imports.  There  was 
a  decline  of  £6,388,541  from  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  smaller  imports  of 
motor  cars  and  accessories,  and  other  metal  manufactures. 

Other  foreign  countries  from  which  goods  were  largely  imported  were: 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  £5,703,345;  Germany,  £4,621,469;  Japan,  £4,282,614; 
France,  £3,877,113;  Switzerland,  £2,117,676;  Italy,  £1,362,061;  and  Sweden, 
£1,873,877.  In  all  the  above  foreign  countries,  except  Germany  and  Sweden, 
total  imports  were  less  than  those  for  1926-27,  the  greatest  decrease  being 
recorded  in  the  figures  for  the  United  States. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUSTRALIAN   IMPORTS,  1927-28 

As  space  in  these  pages  does  not  permit  the  tabulation  of  the  1,500  separate 
items  of  Australian  importation  recorded  in  1927-28,  a  large  number  of  which 
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have  little  or  no  relation  to  Canadian  export  trade,  they  are  grouped  in  the  fol- 
lowing classifications  to  outline  briefly  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  Aus- 


tralian requirements  from  oversea  countries: — 

Value 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  (including  fish)   £  2,866,708 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   6,605,536 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   1,767,497 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   2,960,620 

Live  animals   120,007 

Animal  substances  (including  hides  and  skins)   2,182,966 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres   3,242,367 

Apparel,  including  boots  and  shoes   6,506,177 

Textiles^  piece  goods,  etc   26,410,995 

Yarns,  cordage,  bags,  woolpacks,  etc   5,571,319 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   9,872,014 

Paints  and  varnishes   778,663 

Stones,  minerals  and  concentrates   1,060,830 

Machines  and.  machinery   (agricultural,  electrical,  etc.)   16,209,045 

Metals  and  metal  manufactures   26,592,841 

Rubber  and  leather  manufactures   4,157,292 

Timber  and  manufactures  of  wood   5,818,541 

China,  glass  and  earthenware   2,422,822 

Paper   (printing,  wrapping,  writing,  etc.)   4,947,245 

Stationary  and  paper  manufactures   2,926,753 

Jewellery,  timepieces,  fancy  goods   2,621.411 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments   1,464,794 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   4,811,212 

Miscellaneous   (arms,  musical  instruments,  etc.)   4,979,163 

Gold  and  silver,  and  bronze  specie   1,048,152 


Total  imports  all  classifications   £147,944,970 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS,  1927-28 

Australian  exports  in  1927-28  were  valued  at  £143,213,070,  or  £1,927,297 
less  than  in  1926-27.  Merchandise  was  valued  at  £140,404,912  and  gold  specie 
and  bullion  at  £2,808,158. 

British  countries  took  £69,505,049,  or  48-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
from  Australia  during  the  year,  and  foreign  countries  £73,708,021,  or  51-5  per 
cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  previous  year  were  44-3  per  cent 
and  55-7  per  cent  respectively.  The  increase  of  4-2  per  cent  in  the  exports  taken 
by  British  countries  resulted  from  increased  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  value  of  goods  shipped  thereto  increasing  from  £48,351,780  in  1926-27  to 
£54,279,714  in  1927-28. 

The  British  possessions  to  which  the  greatest  value  of  goods  was  shipped 
were:  New  Zealand,  £8,854,635;  South  African  Union,  £2,847,194;  India, 
£2,588,903;  and  Canada,  £856,767. 

Of  foreign  countries,  France  purchased  the  largest  amount  of  exports,  the 
total  for  1927-28  being  £15,166,747,  or  10-6  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Other 
countries  in  order  of  importance  were:  Japan.  £12,571,282;  Germany,  £12.- 
027,313;  Belgium,  £9,320,508;  and  the  United  States,  £8,954,823.  In  1926-27 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  £18,579,094  as  compared  with 
£8,954,823  for  1927-28.  The  former  figure,  however,  included  £10,000,000  sold 
specie,  but  for  1927-28  the  total  was  only  £1 ,460,000. 

Of  the  £143,213,070  exports  from  Australia  during  the  year  1927-28,  £138,- 
947,447  consisted  of  Australian  products  and  £4,265,623  of  other  products  re- 
exported. Owing  to  high  cost  of  production,  Australian  secondary  industries 
find  difficulty  in  competing  in  oversea  countries  except  to  near-by  destinations 
such  as  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  islands.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  there- 
fore consists  of  primary  products. 

The  exports  of  wool  during  1927-28  were  valued  at  £66,097,118— a  con- 
siderable increase  on  the  previous  year,  when  the  total  was  £60,054,360.  Butter 
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increased  from  £5,465,347  to  $6,905,933;  beef,  from  £1,627,998  to  £2,377,967; 
apples,  from  £624,040  to  £1,636,000;  sugar  cane,  from  £1,730,005  to  £4,020,095; 
wine  (still,  in  bulk),  from  £781,684  to  £1,014,873;  hides  and  skins  (cattle), 
from  £998,981  to  £1,690,908;  sheep  (with  wool),  from  £3,409,833  to  £4,410,702; 
zinc  concentrates,  from  £548,101  to  £1,473,660;  and  zinc  (spelter),  from  £932,638 
to  £1,231,759. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  wheat  declined  from  £20,785,414  to  £14,- 
629,899;  flour  (wheaten),  from  £6,254,316  to  £5,229,463;  gold  specie,  from 
£10.763,242  to  £2,197,297;  lamb,  from  £1,540,354  to  £931,120;  pig  lead,  from 
£3,818,479  to  £3,469,523;  and  timber  (undressed),  from  £1,440,502  to  £1,182,603. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA 


Imports  of  Canadian  origin  received  into  Australia  during  the  fiscal  year 
1927-28  were  valued  at  £3,278,269,  or  2-22  per  cent  of  the  total  importation 
from  all  countries,  as  compared  with  £4,324,421,  or  2-62  per  cent  in  1926-27. 
The  decline  was  thus  £1,046,152.  The  main  lines  adversely  affected  were  motor 
chassis  and  parts,  rubber  tires  and  footwear,  agricultural  and  motive-power 
machinery,  metal  manufactures,  and  canned  fish.  The  falling  off  in  the  imports 
of  these  lines  was  due  to  depressed  trading  conditions  which  brought  about  a 
general  reduction  in  imports  of  the  kind  from  all  countries  trading  with  Aus- 
tralia during  the  period,  and  therefore  has  no  particular  application  to  Cana- 
dian production  from  a  competitive  point  of  view. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1927-28 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  Australian  imports  during 
1927-28  and  the  previous  year: — 

Article 

Fish,  frozen  and  smoked   £ 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins  

Fish,  other . :  

Other  animal  foodstuffs  

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Oats  

Spirituous,  etc.,  liquors  (whisky)   

Fibres   

Wood  pulp  

Other  vegetable  substances  

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber,  etc  

Corsets  

Gloves  *.  .  .  .,  

Socks  and  stockings  

Other  apparel  and  attire  

Piece  goods   

Sewing  silks,  etc  

Other  textiles  

Yarns,  binder  twine,  etc  

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

Paints  and  varnishes   . 

Machinery — 

Electrical   

Agricultural  

Motive-power  (not  electric)  

Other  

Iron  and  steel  bars,  etc  

Pipes  and  tubes  

Wire  

Lamps  and  lampware  

Motor  car  bodies  

Chassis  and  chassis  parts  

Other  vehicles  and  parts  

Other  metal  manufactures  

Rubber,  and  manufactures  of  

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  

Furniture  


1926-27 

1927-28 

:  1,655 

£  3,507 

489,717 

408.207 

799 

2,595 

52 

1,004 

7,983 

9,938 

9,305 

820 

857 

9,482 

8,987 

5,855 

1,683 

3,330 

75,052 

42.829 

12,868 

7,839 

49.217 

55,919 

1,175 

676 

6,675 

8,878 

13,408 

17,040 

98 

141 

12,315 

3,849 

1.04.1 

53.626 

820 

235 

18,964 

6,928 

58,606 

59,542 

361,591 

308.564 

S8,423 

59,952 

20,937 

53,249 

1,012 

715 

48,539 

38.600 

23,559 

14,545 

25.699 

5,937 

8.263 

1,799 

1,083.529 

264,520 

134,258 

61,800 

221.101 

114.355 

354,568 

156.003 

3,575 

4.178 

919 

2,784 
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£  81,102 

£  102,124 

144,052 

245,432 

5,895 

4,963 

3..833 

3,967 

683,944 

909,930 

47,453 

25,906 

28,185 

17,693 

•  7,603 

12,987 

17,033 

13,317 

6,648 

8,349 

6,962 

4,144 

1Q  1  QQ 

0,Z  /  0 

6,896 

6,085 

7,628 

5,935 

425 

1,374 

16,347 

8,659 

8 

52 

48.716 

47,902 

45,895 

71,247 

£4,324,421 

£3,278,269 

Article  1926-27  1927-28 

Timber- 
Dressed   

Undressed  

Wood  manufactures  

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc  

Paper — 

Printing  

Wrapping  

Writing  and  tj'pewriting  

Other  

Wallpapers,  etc  

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures  

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

Scientitic,  etc.,  instruments  

Calcium  carbide  

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium  

Medicines,  proprietary  

Other  chemicals  

Arms  and  explosives  

Musical  instruments  and  parts  

All  other  articles  

Total  imports  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada 

AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  1926-27  AND  1927-28 

Australian  exports  to  Canada  during  1927-28  show  a  reduction  in  value  of 
£314,920  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  A  heavy  decline  took  place  in 
sugar  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  greasy  and  scoured  wool,,  furred  skins,  and  sausage 
skins.  Substantial  headway,  however,  was  made,  in  dried  fruits,  gelatine  and 
glue,  cattle  hides,  wool  tops,  tallow,  and  butter.  The  exports  for  the  two  fiscal 
years  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: — 

Article 

Mutton  and  lamb  

Sausage  casings  

Meats,  other  

Butter  

Other  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  

Fruits,  dried  

Fruits,  fresh   • 

Sugar  

Other    foodstuffs    of    vegetable   origin  (including 

canned  fruits)  

Spirituous,  etc.,  liquors  

Gelatine  and  glue  

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle  

Opossum  

Rabbit  and  hare  

Other  

Wool — 

Greasy  

Scoured  and  washed  

Tops  

Apparel,  textiles,  etc  

Timber,  undressed  

Tallow,  unrefined  

All  other  articles  

Total  exports  to  Canada   £1, J  71,687 

*  Includes  re-exports  £30,329. 

CANADIAN  -  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  comparative  schedules  have  been  compiled  to  illustrate  the 
result  of  the  first  two  full  years  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Australia  under 
trade  agreement  rates.  There  was  a  marked  reduction  in  the  total  exports  of 
each  country  under  the  agreement,  but  the  balance  of  trade  continues  to  be 
greatly  in  favour  of  Canada.  It  is  still  more  pronounced  if  sugar,  which  is  sold 
for  export  at  less  than  cost  of  production,  is  taken  into  account  in  the  exports 
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1926-27 

1927-28 

£  30,034 

£  25,523 

8,485 

1,112 

4,171 

3,458 

2,336 

43,280 

2 

76,436 

160,880 

2,417 

1,184 

869,717 

320,067 

14,040 

12,517 

2,339 

4.085 

14,256 

25,537 

39,393 

117,195 

8,661 

9,211 

289 

1,824 

23,434 

18,087 

20,842 

4,800 

25.419 

56,250 

496 

658 

4,147 

4,338 

83 

14,096 

15,768 

*41,587 

£1,171,687 

£  856,767 
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from  Australia.  Strong  hopes,  however,  are  entertained  that  the  appointment 
of  the  Australian  Trade  Commissioner  to  Canada,  who  will  shortly  establish 
his  office  at  Toronto,  will  result  in  a  much-needed  improvement  in  Australian 
exports  to  the  Dominion,  and  thus  perhaps  pave  the  way  to  a  tariff  agreement 
of  wider  scope  than  the  existing  one. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  UNDER  PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES 

1926-27  1927-28 

Fish —                                   Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

In  tins..   . ,   ..    ..lbs.    10,388.272  £    189.717  8.782,607       £  408,207 

Fresh  lbs.         51,465  1,655  108,129  3,507 

Smoked  or  dried.. lbs.      4,657  200 

N.e.i  ewt.             243  799  569  2,363 

Gloves,  textile   48.764    55,617 

Typewriters     695    1,043 

Newsprint  tons          40.030  649,914  47,751  900,155 

Printing  paper,  n.e.i.   tons           1,564  33,987  488  9.665 
Writing    and  typewriting 

paper   28.185    17,693 

Corsets   12,868    7,839 

Iron  and  steel  tubes  cwt.         37,250  39.704  32.332  35,148 

Rubber  footwear..    ..pair    02,625  155,122  32,909 

Motor     car     chassis  and 

parts  chassis          16.557  1,083.529  2,834  262,956 

Vehicle  parts,  n.e.i.  .  .    .  .    105.445    40,454 


£2,557,887  £1,777,756 


AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS  TO   CANADA  UNDER  PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES 

1926-27  1927-28 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Mutton  

.  .lbs. 

298,462 

£  5,057 

273,561 

£  5,938 

Lamb  

lbs. 

931,474 

24,977 

615,417 

19,585 

2,550 

185 

15.300 

1,412 

Meats,  other  

lbs. 

50 

2 

15,729 

428 

101,030 

3,982 

41,142 

1.618 

Tallow,  unrefined  . 

.  cwt. 

10,770 

14,096 

Butter  

lbs. 

33,880 

2,336 

591,900 

43,278 

Onions  

.  .cwt. 

15.477 

6.135 

6,175 

5,265 

Fruit,  fresh  

.  .lbs.' 

112,600 

2.417 

45,900 

1,184 

Raisins  

lbs. 

1,640,880 

35.881 

2,883,230 

66,460 

Currants  

lbs. 

2,157,120 

40;552 

4,392.206 

94.429 

Canned  fruits  .  . 

lbs. 

321,090 

6,453 

349,335 

7,039 

669,020 

869,717 

246,206 

320.067 

Gelatine  and  glue 

659 

380 

Fruit  pulp  

...lbs. 

28,000 

402 

4,520 

81 

Eucalyptus  oil  .  . 

..gal. 

1,373 

1,047 

1.616 

1,565 

5,548 

2,231 

10,799 

3,500 

£1,002,033 

£  586,325 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  3,  1929. — By  courtesy  of  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Depart- 
ment, specially  prepared  statistics  are  available  giving  the  details  of  imports 
from  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  1929.  These  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1928.  Imports  for  the  first  quarter 
were  valued  at  £11,851,889,  as  against  £11,632.290  for  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1928.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier  with  £5,500,942  (46-5 
per  cent),  the  United  States  was  second  with  £2,160,505  (18-2  per  cent),  Canada 
was  third  with  £1,185,000  (10  per  cent),  and  Australia  fourth  with  £735,562  (6-2 
per  cent).   This  is  the  highest  percentage  yet  recorded  by  Canada. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  total  value  of  Canadian  goods  which  arrived  during 
the  quarter  under  review  was  £1,185,000.    This  compares  with  £634,946  for  the 
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first  quarter  last  year,  and  marks  an  increase  of  £550,054,  or  86-5  per  cent.  A 
large  increase  (£323,220)  in  the  value  of  motor  cars  of  Canadian  origin  is  shown, 
but  many  other  items  contributed  to  the  growth  in  trade. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Canned  Fish. — In  the  first  quarter  of  1928  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  fish, 
preserved  in  tins,  was  noted,  but  the  trade  is  again  moving  upward,  imports 
for  the  January  to  March  period  of  the  present  year  being  valued  at  £39,069.  an 
increase  of  £3,000,  but  they  are  even  yet  more  than  £10,000  below  the  figures 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1927. 

Confectionery  (£6,388)  shows  an  increase  of  £3,535,  the  principal  item  under 
this  heading  being  chocolate  confectionery,  which  was  imported  to  the  value  of 
£5,221.  The  popularity  which  Canadian  chocolates  have  earned  through  their 
high  quality  is  not  diminishing. 

Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables. — The  two  principal  commodities  of  this  class 
are  pears  and  peas,  and  in  both  of  these  lines  some  decrease  is  noted. 

Wheat  and  flour  are  coming  from  Canada  in  increasing  quantities.  The  exist- 
ing customs  tariff  on  a  sliding  scale  so  far  as  wheat  and  flour  are  concerned  has 
enabled  these  products  from  Canada  to  come  to  New  Zealand  on  more  equal 
terms  with  Australian  than  was  the  case  under  the  previous  revision.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  1928,  the  increase 
in  wheat  imports  from  Canada  was  £10.369,  and  in  wheat  flour  £3,140,  the  value 
of  the  imports  being  £10,369  and  £23,838  respectively. 

PULP 

The  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928  showed  no  imports  of  wood-pulp 
from  Canada,  while  the  value  of  such  imports  for  the  first  three  months  this 
year  was  £2,518,  showing  that  New  Zealand  manufacturers  of  paper  have  turned 
to  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  raw  materials.  This  disposition  on  their 
part  was  evident  some  time  ago,  but  Canadian  prices  were  not  then  competitive 
with  Scandinavian. 

APPAREL 

Hosiery. — The  imports  of  Canadian  hosiery  are  still  increasing.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1928  an  increase  of  nearly  £4,500  was  noted  as  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1927.  A  still  greater  increase  is  observed  for  the  quarter 
under  review — namely  £8,783 — the  value  of  Canadian  hosiery  entering  New 
Zealand  during  the  first  three  months  of  1929  being  £16,312.  Canada  occupies 
a  strong  position  in  this  market  for  silk  hosiery,  and  firms  who  have  in  the  past 
been  importing  this  line  largely  from  the  United  States  are  now  purchasing 
increasing  quantities  from  Canada  due  to  the  high  quality  and  competitive 
prices. 

Apparel,  n.e.i.,  which  includes  underwear,  was  imported  from  Canada  to  the 
value  of  £14,622 — an  increase  of  £1.703  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1928. 
which  in  turn  was  £2,404  higher  than  for  the  first  three  months  of  1927. 

Gum  boots  dropped  by  £2,458,  the  imports  from  Canada  for  the  thcee 
months  now  being  £34,291.  As,  however,  the  first  quarter  for  1928  showed  an 
increase  of  £4,144  over  the  March  quarter  of  1927,  the  imports  this  year  are 
about  the  average. 

Rubber  and  canvas  boots  and  shoes  accounted  for  £12,758,  an  increase  of 
£3,792.  Canadian  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  is  almost  the  standard  on  the 
New  Zealand  market,  few  other  countries  participating  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 
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FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Linoleums  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £2,358,  which,  while  relatively  small, 
shows  an  increase  of  £1,706  for  the  quarter  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year.  It  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
have  attempted  to  do  any  business  in  linoleums  in  New  Zealand. 

Carpets  and  Mats. — The  imports  of  carpets  and  mats  amounted  to  £6,603, 
an  increase  of  nearly  £2,000.  The  situation  here  is  very  similar  to  that  applying 
to  linoleums. 

METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Iron  and  steel,  bar,  bolt  and  rod  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £23,539, 
an  increase  of  £7,333. 

Copper,  plate  and  sheet,  increased  from  £65  to  £1,569,  indicating  that 
Canada  has  been  able  to  establish  these  lines  more  firmly  in  the  local  market. 

Wrought  iron  pipes  which  came  from  Canada  during  the  first  three  mouths 
this  year  were  valued  at  £21,763,  an  increase  of  £5,572. 

Electric  Meters. — No  imports  of  electric  meters  were  shown  in  the  returns 
for  the  March  quarter  1928.,  but  during  the  past  three  months  the  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  £2,233 — a  figure  that  goes  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
this  market  for  electric  appliances  of  all  kinds. 

Measuring  appliances,  n.e.i.,  showed  an  increase  of  £2,647,  standing  at 
£2,714  for  the  quarter  under  review. 

Nails. — Under  this  heading  the  principal  items  were  one-inch  and  under, 
including  tacks;  and  nails,  other  than  lead-headed,  copper,  brass,  and  com- 
position. The  imports  of  the  former  increased  from  £671  to  £1,028,  while  the 
latter  dropped  from  £4,988  to  £3,175.  The  decrease  is  due,  without  doubt,  to 
the  operations  of  the  local  industry. 

Fencing  wire,  both  plain  and  barbed,  showed  decreases,  the  former  of  £3,155 
and  the  latter  £945.  Details  of  statistics  covering  imports  from  other  countries 
are  not  available,  and  consequently  no  comparison  can  be  made,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  increased  activities  of  English  houses  are  responsible 
for  Canadian  shipments  of  these  lines  having  declined. 

MACHINERY  AND  MACHINES 

Threshing  Machines. — The  statistics  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928  showed 
that  threshing  machines  imported  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £1,522;  no 
imports  are  recorded  for  the  current  year. 

The  imports  of  drills  and  sowers  increased  by  some  £960,  while  mowers 
increased  by  £808. 

Vacuum  Cleaners. — Imports  show  an  increase  from  £1,073  to  £5,009.  This 
also  demonstrates  the  increased  attention  being  paid  to  Canada  as  a  source  of 
supply,  particularly  for  electrical  goods. 

Electrical  batteries  and  cells  have  been  imported  to  the  value  of  £9,518,  an 
increase  of  £2,189  over  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  The  effect  of 
increased  preference  in  duty  on  Canadian  goods  is  shown  by  the  increased 
imports  from  the  Dominion.  Canadian  manufacturers  will  be  well  advised  to 
take  every  precaution  to  ensure  that  their  batteries  and  cells  arrive  in  New 
Zealand  in  good  condition,  as  otherwise  the  benefits  of  greater  preference  will 
be  more  than  offset. 

Insulated  cable  and  wire  came  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  to  the  value 
of  £3,133,  which  is  an  increase  of  £2,313  over  the  first  quarter  of  1928.  It  is  felt- 
that  Canada  could  still  further  increase  her  shipments  of  these  lines. 
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Generators,  motors,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  of  £2,398  and  for  the  quarter 
stand  at  £3,732. 

In  the  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928,,  electrical  appliances,  not  else- 
where included  in  the  returns,  came  in  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £22,217. 
The  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  this  year  divide  this  classification  into 
electric  cookers,  which  were  valued  at  £12,919,  and  electrical  appliances,  n.e.i., 
at  £8,777.  This  permits  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  extent  to  which  Cana- 
dian electric  stoves  control  the  market  here;  it  need  only  be  said  that  all  of  the 
better-known  makes  of  Canadian  electric  stoves  are  on  sale  in,  and  are  accepted 
as  almost  the  standard  of,  this  market. 

Oil  Engines  and  Parts. — The  value  of  the  imports  of  oil  engines  increased 
from  £87  for  the  March  quarter  of  1928  to  £288  for  the  corresponding  period 
this  year.  The  imports  of  the  parts  of  and  materials  for  oil  engines  stand  at 
£10,045  for  the  first  quarter  of  1929,  an  increase  of  £6,537. 

Metal-working  Machinery. — The  imports  of  metal-working  machinery  have 
increased  considerably — from  £55  for  the  first  three  months  of  last  year  to  £4  340 
for  the  similar  period  this  year.  This  indicates  again  the  fact  that  a  great 
variety  of  Canadian  goods  could  be  sold  on  this  market  if  manufacturers  were 
to  cultivate  it  more  carefully. 

BELTING 

The  imports  of  belting,  other  than  leather,  dropped  from  £6,869  to  £3.169. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  1927  quarter  by  £3,962.  With  this  in  view  therefore,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  average  has  been  well  maintained  despite  a  seeming  drop  in  trade. 

TIMBER  AND   MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Unfortunately  several  decreases  have  to  be  noted  under  this  heading,  but 
there  are  corresponding  increases,  and  in  fact  the  total  figures  show  an  increase 
of  just  over  £500.  Rough  sawn  cedar  shows  a  decline  from  £2,320  to  £1136. 
Rough  sawn  Douglas  fir,  in  sizes  of  over  150  square  inches  cross-sectional  area, 
increased  from  £977  to  £1,875,  while  that  in  smaller  sizes  dropped  from  £7,413  to 
£5,903.  Sawn  dressed  hemlock  increased  slightly  and  now  stands  at  £1,436,  while 
sawn  dressed  timber  for  butter  boxes  and  cheese  crates  also  showed  increases. 
Doors  and  sashes  showed  a  drop  of  £703:  imports  for  the  quarter  amounted  to 
£558. 

Furniture  n.e.i.  increased  slightly  (£225)  to  £2,105,  while  veneers  and  ply- 
woods also  showed  a  slight  increase,  more  than  offset  by  a  drop  of  £703  in 
woodenware  n.e.i. 

PAPER 

Cardboard,  pasteboard,  etc.,  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £2,984— a 
slight  increase. 

Paperhangings  increased  by  £1.589  to  £4,706.  One  importer  in  a  recent 
interview  stated  that  he  was  able  to  buy  increased  quantities  "largely  on  account 
of  the  enlarged  range  of  design  of  Canadian  wallpapers. 

Newsprint  imports  dropped  from  £55,326  to  £49,493.  As  the  figures  cover- 
ing the  total  imports  from  all  sources  are  not  available,  an  analysis  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

Wrapping  paper  showed  a  decline  of  £3,154,  the  imports  from  Canada  for 
the  March  quarter  being  valued  at  £10,390. 

Wrapping  paper  for  orchardists'  use  did  not  appear  in  the  returns  for  the 
March  quarter,  1928,  but  imports  from  Canada  under  this  heading  to  the  value 
of  £7,157  are  recorded  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year. 
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Stationery  n.e.i.  dropped  from  £1,030  to  £831,  while  a  number  of  other  lines 
of  stationery  such  as  books,  calendars,  playing  cards,  printing  ink,  etc.,,  showed 
decreases. 

opticians'  materials 

The  imports  of  opticians'  materials,  while  relatively  not  of  great  monetary 
value,  show  a  substantial  increase,  namely,  from  £17  to  £1,475. 

VEHICLES 

It  is  under  the  heading  of  vehicles  that  the  most  substantial  increases  have 
taken  place. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than  buses,  came  from  Canada  during  the 
quarter  to  the  value  of  £355,229,  as  compared  with  £32,009  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  £323,220.  This  increase  is  due  largely  to 
one  factory  being  again  in  production  and  export,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
manufacturers  increasing  their  activities  in  New  Zealand. 

Chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  dropped  some  £2,132,  and  the  figure  now 
stands  at  £3,837. 

Lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  were  not  imported  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1928,  whereas  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1929  was  £22,064.  This  figure  shows  an  increase  over  that  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1927,,  when  the  value  was  £13,336. 

Chassis  for  lorries,  etc.,  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £60,993  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  an  increase  of  £60,412. 

Tires  for  motor  vehicles  showed  an  increase  of  £65,243  over  the  first  quarter 
of  1928,  and  the  figure  for  that  period  was  some  £54,346  in  advance  of  the. 
imports  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1927.  The  value  of  tires  imported  from 
Canada  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  was  £214,896. 

Parts  of  motor  vehicles,  valued  at  £9,168,  came  from  Canada  in  the  past 
quarter,  as  compared  with  £3.515  for  the  first  quarter  of  1928. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Plaster  Wallboard  Sheets. — The  value  of  the  imports  under  this  heading 
was  £5,438,  an  increase  of  £2,398  over  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  This 
is  particularly  satisfactory  when  it  is  considered  that  a  factory  is  now  estab- 
lished in  Auckland  for  the  manufacture  of  wallboard. 

Pianos. — The  value  of  the  Canadian  shipments  of  pianos,  including  player- 
pianos,  during  last  quarter  was  £5,916,  an  increase  of  £2,323. 

Canadian  goods,  as  has  been  shown  above,  are  being  imported  into  New 
Zealand  in  increasing  quantities.  The  extent  to  which  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  finding  a  market  in  New  Zealand  should  act  as  an  incentive  for  other  firms 
to  try  to  do  business  here.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  report  to 
enumerate  the  great  variety  of  commodities  coming  from  Canada,  and  the  above 
comments  are  respecting  the  principal  increases  and  decreases  only. 

Full  details  of  the  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  current  year,  together  with  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference  under  the 
several  items,  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  18806). 
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CANADIAN  BIRCH  AND  BEECH  FOR  TINPLATE  BOXES 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  17,  1929. — There  is  every  indication  of  a  steadily  increasing 
volume  of  business  in  the  South  Wales  tinplate  industry  at  the  present  time. 
The  prospects  for  the  remainder  of  1929  appear  to  be  very  good.  The  export 
market  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  an  excellent  sign  that  France  is  buying  largely. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  from  an  important  West  of  England  firm 
for  a  source  of  supply  for  birch  and  beech  suitable  for  tinplate  boxes.  This  large 
supplier  to  this  trade  has  asked  to  be  put  in  touch  with  a  reliable  mill  in  Eastern 
Canada  who  can  supply  their  requirements.  It  is  suggested  that  initial  quota- 
tions be  on  the  basis  of  3Q0  to  400  standards.  Specifications  are  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa;  these  are  available  for  interested 
Canadian  firms. 

Several  South  Wales  buyers  also  purchase  spruce  in  order  to  make  Up 
cargoes  if  they  do  not  require  a  full  carload  of  hardwoods. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  a  competitive  price  for  this  timber,,  but  judging  by 
quotations  from  foreign  sources  which  are  at  present  supplying  this  trade,  it  is 
believed  that  around  £16  to  £17  per  standard  has  been  the  basis  for  certainj 
contracts  this  year.  Obviously  only  a  very  low  grade  of  hardwood  can  meet 
such  prices.  Nevertheless  the  firm  making  the  inquiry  have  been  importing 
Canadian  timber  for  many  years  both  from  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboard;  and 
in  1927  one  parcel  of  Canadian  timber  was  imported  into  Cardiff  for  tinplate  box 
purposes. 

NORTHEAST  COAST  EXHIBITION,  NEWCASTLE 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  18,  1929.— On  May  14  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  opened 
the  Northeast  Coast  Exhibition  of  Industrv,  Science,  and  Art  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

The  "  Wembley  of  the  North,"  as  this  exhibition  has  been  called,  occupies 
a  commanding  site  120  acres  in  extent,  and  is  to  run  from  May  to  October.  The 
two  main  buildings  are  the  Palace  of  Engineering  and  Palace  of  Industry.  The 
exhibits  in  the  Palace  of  Engineering  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  typical 
heavy  trades  of  the  Northeastern  district  of  England,  mainly  shipbuilding, 
bridge  building,  marine  engineering,  and  collieries.  In  the  Palace  of  Industry 
are  the  lighter  trades  and  the  chemical  industry,  which  latter  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  Tyneside  district.  In  both  buildings  a  great  number  of 
the  exhibits  consist  of  working  models.  Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
exhibitors  are  Northeast  Coast  firms. 

EMPIRE  MARKETING  BOARD  PAVILION 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  to  Canada,  however,  is  the 
pavilion  erected  in  the  grounds  by  the  Empire  Marketing  Board.  This  pavilion, 
which  has  been  widely  commented  on  by  the  press  as  being  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  exhibition,  has  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
home,  dominion,  and  colonial  products  respectively. 

The  pavilion  consists  of  two  floors,  the  lower  containing  space  for  showing 
moving  picture  films  of  the  Empire  and  its  industries  and  a  reception  room 
panelled  and  floored  with  Empire  timbers  and  containing  period  furniture  made 
from  Empire  woods.   In  connection  with  the  reception  room,  arrangements  have 
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been  made  for  Canadian  maple  to  be  used  in  a  section  of  the  hardwood  flooring. 
The  ground  floor  also  contains  a  model  kitchen  in  which  demonstrations  will  be 
given  of  the  cooking  of  dishes  prepared  throughout  from  Empire  products. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  pavilion  a  centre  court  has  been  arranged  which 
illustrates  the  various  activities  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board  itself.  On  one 
side  is  a  display  of  home  products,  and  on  the  other  an  exhibit  of  the  products 
of  the  dominions  and  colonies.  This  overseas  section  showing  dominion  and 
colonial  products  is  being  taken  in  turn  and  has  been  arranged  for  the  period 
most  suitable  from  a  seasonal  standpoint  to  each  section  of  the  Empire.  Canada 
is  taking  part  from  September  2  to  28. 

CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION 

As  a  comprehensive  display  of  Canadian  food  products  will  be  shown  by 
the  Canadian  Exhibition  Commission  in  the  overseas  section  during  this  period, 
encouraging  the  public  to  use  Canadian  foodstuffs,  this  should  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  to  make  a  special  effort  to  promote  the  sale  of 
their  goods  in  Newcastle  and"  the  adjacent  district.  Accordingly,  Canadian 
exporters  who  are  shipping  foodstuffs  to  Great  Britain  are  specially  urged  to 
do  everything  possible,  through  their  representatives  in  this  country,  to  see  that 
their  goods  are  available  throughout  the  Northeast  Coast  district,  as  otherwise 
the  value  of  propaganda  of  this  kind  obviously  loses  a  great  amount  of  its 
appeal.  In  this  connection  it  seems  advisable  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the'  Thomson  Line  operates  a  weekly  steamer  service  with  refrigeration  space 
to  Newcastle  from  Montreal  during  the  period  of  open  navigation.  Full  par- 
ticulars regarding  this  service  may  be  obtained  from  the  agents,  Furness,  Withy 
&  Company,,  Limited,  Montreal. 

The  catering  contract  for  the  exhibition  has  been  placed  with  Messrs. 
Carricks  Limited  of  Newcastle,  and  it  has  been  arranged  by  the  Empire  Market- 
ing Board  that  wherever  practicable  the  caterers  shall  confine  their  food  pur- 
chases to  Empire  products.  The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool 
some  time  ago  advised  the  United  Kingdom  branches  and  agents  of  Canadian 
foodstuffs  exporters  of  this  situation,  and  also  called  the  attention  of  the  caterers 
to  the  local  representatives  of  each  Canadian  exporter. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  TRINIDAD 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
banks 

Port  of  Spain,  May  14,  1929. — Trinidad  is  well  provided  with  banks  to  take 
care  of  the  financing  of  trade.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  maintain  branches  in  Port  of  Spain,  while  the  former  has 
an  additional  office  in  San  Fernando.  There  is  also  Barclays  Bank  (D.  C.  &  0.), 
which  acts  as  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and  the  private  bank  of  Messrs. 
Gordon,  Grant  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents  for  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia. 

• 

FINANCING 

Practically  all  Canadian  exporters  dealing  with  the  West  Indies  finance 
their  shipments  by  bank  draft  to  the  order  of  their  banker,  documents  on  accept- 
ance, except  in  cases  of  well-known  and  reliable  accounts,  when  goods  are  ship- 
ped to  order  of  the  consignee.  The  duration  of  these  drafts  varies  from  fifteen, 
thirty,  to  sixty  days,  depending  upon  the  class  of  goods.  Foodstuffs  and  feed- 
stuffs  are  usually  purchased  on  fifteen  days'  sight,  while  dry  goods,  hardware. 
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and  slow-moving  lines  obtain  thirty  to  sixty  days.  Some  of  the  old  reliable  dry 
goods  merchants  object  to  being  drawn  upon,  and  stipulate  that  all  orders  will 
be  paid  for  by  cash  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  goods,  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  market  that  a  draft 
is  not  to  be  presented  until  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  and  shippers  should  there- 
fore be  careful  to  see  that  their  drafts  and  documents  covering  the  shipment  do 
not  arrive  too  far  in  advance  of  the  goods  themselves,  and  that  the  bank  is 
instructed  not  to  present  the  draft  until  the  goods  have  arrived.  On  first  orders 
and  until  the  connection  is  well  established,  particularly  with  small  accounts, 
it  is  advisable  to  insist  on  cash  against  documents.  It  is  impossible  to  do  busi- 
ness on  a  confirmed  letter  of  credit  basis  except  in  the  case  of  lumber,  and  then 
only  for  the  reason  that  all  lumber  exporters  insist  on  this  arrangement  and 
abide  by  it. 

A  report  on  the  financial  standing  and  business  integrity  of  any  firm,  and  of 
practically  every  individual  engaged  in  business  throughout  the  West  Indies, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  above-noted  banks  on  application  to  the 
exporter's  bank  or  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain. 
Manufacturers  and  exporters  in  Canada  should  first  ascertain  the  standing  of 
prospective  customers  before  entering  into  business  engagements  with  them. 
Parcel  post  shipments  should  be  addressed  to  the  bank  through  whom  it  is 
intended  to  draw  on  the  consignee,  with  instructions  to  the  bank  that  delivery 
is  to  be  made  only  on  acceptance  of  the  draft. 

AGENTS 

Exporters  and  manufacturers  in  this  market  are  usually  represented  by  an 
agent  on  a  commission  basis.  Although  there  is  no  dearth  of  manufacturers' 
agents  ever  ready  to  take  on  the  representation  of  overseas  houses,  the  utmost- 
discretion  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  an  agent,  and  the  banks  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  this  office,  should  be  consulted  with  reference  to  the 
credentials  of  any  agent  making  application  for  an  agency. 

Before'  undertaking  to  ship  orders  forwarded  by  an  agent,  it  is  usual  to 
insist  upon  being  furnished  with  a  list  of  prospective  customers,  together  with 
their  banking  references,  in  order  that  their  financial  standing  and  credit  may 
be  ascertained.  The  usual  commission  paid  an  agent  is  5  per  cent  on  the  c.i.f. 
value,  except  in  certain  lines  of  bulk  goods,  when  it  is  2\  per  cent;  in  specialty 
lines  it  may  be  as  much  as  33^  per  cent. 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Consignments  are  not  advised  except  in  the  case  of  certain  food  products 
such  as  condensed  or  evaporated  milk,  when  the  agent  must  carry  stocks  and 
act  as  a  distributor  in  order  to  supply  the  small  shopkeepers'  trade.  In  such 
cases  the  agent  usually  pays  75  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value;  the  balance  at 
sixj^y  days.  A  number  of  Canadian  exporters  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping 
perishable  foodstuffs  on  consignment;  this  is  to  be  discouraged  in  that  often 
such  consignments  reach  the  market  when  it  is  already  glutted,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  goods  must  be  sacrificed  or  go  bad  if  it  is  attempted  to  hold  them 
until  prices  advance.  The  only  time  when  such  consignments  are  advisable  is 
when  informed  by  the  agent  that  the  market  is  short,,  but  even  then  this  method 
of  doing  busines  is  not  satisfactory,  as  in  most  cases  Canadian  exporters  who 
are  in  a  position  to  supply  foodstuffs  in  regular  shipments  have  their  agents,  so 
that  practically  at  all  times  there  is  a  constant  and  even  supply  of  the  com- 
modity on  the  market. 
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FLOUR   TRADE    OF  MALTA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  10,  1929. — There  are  six  flour  mills  in  Malta  of  a  total  capacity 
of  69  sacks  of  280  pounds  per  hour.  Production  is  stated  to  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  requirements  of  the  island,  which  has  230,000  inhabitants.  The 
mills,  which  are  single  units,  never  work  at  maximum  capacity. 

The  duty  on.  flour  entering  Malta  works  out  at  7s.  7d.  per  100  kg.,,  and  on 
wheat  at  about  3s,  5d.  per  hectolitre.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  hard  wheat 
flours  from  North  America,  and  of  softer  ones  from  Australia,  for  blending 
purposes. 

Importations  of  flour  into  Malta  during  1928  totalled  172,173  cwt.  The 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  (in  cwt.):  United  States,  76,271;  Canada, 
53,386;  Australia,  28,595;  "United  Kingdom,  10,855;  Egypt,  2,399. 

Canadian  flour  is  preferred  to  American;  it  blends  better  with  Australian. 
English  flour,  owing  to  its  high  price  and  heavy  moisture  content,  is  not  so  well 
appreciated. 

Flour  is  usually  shipped  in  cotton  sacks  of  140  pounds. 
The  names  of  the  leading  flour  importers  in  Malta  are  on  file  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA  DURING  MARCH 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

[One  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian.] 

Calcutta,  May  2,  1929. — As  compared  with  the  preceding  month,  the  trade 
of  British  India  for  March  shows  an  increase  in  the  values  of  both  imports 
and  exports  and  a  slight  decrease  of  re-exports,  according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able figures. 

An  increase  of  Rs. 23, 540.813  over  February  is  shown  on  the  import  side, 
the  total  value  of  which  amounted  to  Rs. 221,800, 000.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  exports  of  Indian  manufactures  and  merchandise  amounted  to  Rs. 34,400,000. 
The  total  figures  for  exports  was  Rs.313,600,000  as  compared  to  Rs. 2 79 ,200 ,000 
for  the  preceding  month.  The  decrease  in  value  of  re-exports  amounted  to 
Rs.200,000,  the  total  value  dropping  to  Rs  5,500,000. 

Treasure  on  private  account,  including  currencv  notes,  showed  a  net  impor- 
tation of  Rs.41, 900,000  for  the  month  under  review  as  against  Rs.32,700,000  for 
February,  1929,  and  Rs.38,000,000  for  March,  1928.  The  table  below  shows  the 
import  and  export  figures  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  year  ending  March,  1929, 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year:  — 

Increase  or  Decrease 
1928-29  1927-28  Value  Percentage 

Rs.  Rs.  Rs. 

Gold  imported   212.200.000       181,400,000       +30,800.000  +17.0 

Silver  imported   159.200.000       164,400,000       -  5,200,000       -  3.2 

Gold  exported   202,000  400.000       -     198,000  -50.0 

Silver  exported   28,800,000         25,900,000       +  2.900,000  +11.2 

The  total  visible  balance  in  favour  of  India,  including  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise and  treasure,  amounts  to  Rs. 56, 900,000  for  the  month  of  March,  1929, 
as  compared  with  Rs.54,900,000  for  the  previous  month  and  Rs.67,800,000  for 
March,  1928.  There  was  a  favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  for  India  of 
Rs.581, 800,000  for  the  year  ended  March,  1929,  while  during  the  previous  year 
the  trade  balance  amount  to  Rs. 497, 700, 000.  Comparing  the  larger  groups  of 
imported  merchandise,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  change  in  the  values 
of  these  classes  has  taken  place  during  the  period  under  review.    There  was  an 
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increase  of  Rs.l 0,000 .POO  in  the  value  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  as  compared 
with  March,  1928,  the  total  value  of  imports  amounting  to  Rs.436,000,000.  An 
increase  was  also  made  in  raw  materials  which  rose  by  Rs.2,300,000  to 
Rs. 20,500,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
fell  by  Rs. 7,900,000  to  Rs.l 54,300,000.  The  reason  for  the  increased  importa- 
tion of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  larger  arrivals  of 
wheat,  all  of  which  came  from  Australia.  The  quantity  and  value  of  wheat 
imports  during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  111,000:  tons  and 
Rs. 15,500,000  respectively.  In  the  previous  March  the  importation  of  wheat 
only  amounted  to  2,000  tons  valued  at  Rs.400,000. 

A  decrease  of  8,000  tons  in  volume  and  Rs.l, 100.000  in  value  wTas  recorded 
in  the  importation  of  rice  in  the  husk.  Indo-China  was  the  source  of  supply 
and  it  was  all  destined  for  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  decrease  in  spices 
amounted  to  Rs.l, 000,000. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  March,  a  noticeable  increase  is  shown  in 
the  importation  of  kerosene  oil,  the  quantity  rising  from  slightly  more  than 
5,000,000  gallons  to  13,000,000  gallons  and'  the  value  from  Rs.2,850,000  to 
Rs.6,900,000.  On  the  other  hand,  raw  cotton  shows  a  decrease  of  Rs-2,000,000 
in  value  and  400  tons  in  quantity,  the  total  importation  for  the  month  of  March 
amounting  to  1,400  tons.  The  total  weight  of  metals  imported  as  manufactured 
articles  amounted  to  107,000  tons  as  compared  to  119,000  tons  for  March,  1928. 
The  value  for  this  material  was  Rs.24,900,000  and  Rs.27,000,000.  Iron  and  steel 
products  accounted  for  Rs.80O,00O  of  this  decrease,  and  Rs,l,300,000  was  the 
decrease  shown  by  other  metals.  The  importation  of  aniline  dyes  amounted 
to  1,221,000  pounds  valued  at  Rs. 1,200,000  against  1,519,000  pounds  and 
Rs.2,300'000.  A  decrease  is  also  recorded  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  cotton 
and  artificial  piece  goods,  the  amount  being  3,000,000  yards  and  Rs.2,300,000 
respectively.  Motor  cars  showed  an  increase  in  number  from  1,285  to  1,605 
and  an  increase  in  value  from  Rs.2,900,000  to  Rs.3,300,000.  The  quantity 
increase  of  cotton  yarns  amounted  to  1,000,000  pounds  and  the  value  by 
Rs.1,500,000.  The  total  vardage  of  piece  goods  increased  from  175,000,000  to 
187,000,000  and  the  value  from  Rs.498,000  to  Rs.509,000.  Grey  goods  showed 
an  increase  of  10,000,000  yards  with  a  value  of  Rs. 2, 500,000.  A  decrease  in 
white  goods  amounting  to  2,000,000  yards  and  Rs. 600,000  in  value  was  recorded, 
but  coloured  goods  advanced  from  44,000,000  to  48,000,000  yards.  Due  to 
lower  prices  the  value  dropped  from  Rs. 163,000  to  Rs. 154,000.  Other  items 
which  showed  decreases  were  hardware  (Rs.l, 050,000)  and  glass  and  glassware 
(Rs. 600,000) ,  while  increases  were  recorded  in  textile  machinery  (Rs. 600,000) 
and  electrical  goods  (Rs.500,000) . 

VARIATION   IN  EXPORTS 

Exports  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  in  March,  1929,  as  compared'  with 
March,  1928,  decreased  by  Rs.1,930,000  to  Rs.5,900,000,  due  mainly  to  reduced 
shipments  of  rice  and  coffee.  The  quantitv  of  rice  exported  declined  from 
374,000  tons  to  333,000  tons,  the  value  falling  from  Rs,5,500,000  to  Rs.4,440,000, 
while  coffee  -showed  a  decrease  of  31,000  cwts.  in  quantity  and  Rs.260,000  in 
value.  There  was  also  a  drop  of  Rs.210,000  under  tea  and  Rs. 180,000  under 
barley. 

Raw  materials  and  produce  exported  increased  by  Rs. 2, 700, 000  to 
Rs. 18,180,000.  Under  this  group  raw  cotton  recorded  a  noticeable  increase  from 
68,700  tons  (valued  at  Rs.6,920,000)  to  99,900  tons  (Rs.9,790,000) ,  of  which 
Japan  took  43,000  tons  or  43  per  cent,  China  16.400  tons,  Germany  and  Belgium 
about  9,000  tons  each,  Italy  nearly  8,000  tons,  and  the  United  Kingdom  6,000 
tons,  the  remainder  being  shipped  mainly  to  France.  Raw  jute  rose  from  52,000 
tons  to  65,000  tons  in  quantity,  the  corresponding  increase  in  value  being  from 
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Rs.1,780,000  to  Rs.l,990,Q0O,  and  was  in  good  demand  from  Germany  (19,500 
tons),  the  United  Kingdom  (16,500  tons),  and  France  (8,900  tons).  Shipments 
of  lac  increased  by  Rs.320,000,  of  teakwood  by  Rs.l  10,000,  and  of  raw  hides 
by  Rs.l 00 ,000.  On  the  other  hand,  oilseeds  showed  a  rather  heavy  decline  of 
Rs. 1,010,000,  of  which  groundnuts  atone  account  for  Rs.480,000,  cotton  seed 
for  Rs.220,000,  and  linseed  for  Rs.l 90,000.  Exports  of  raw  skins  fell  by 
Rs.100,000. 

Manufactured  goods  declined  by  Rs.470,000  to  Rs.7,960,000,  jute  manu- 
factures (chiefly  gunny  cloth)  and  tanned  hides  being  primarily  responsible  for 
the  decrease.  The  Yardage  of  gunnv  cloth  shrank  from  131  to  115  millions 
and  the  value  from  Rs.2,530,000  to  Rs.l, 280,000.  The  numbers  of  jute  bags 
shipped  dropped  from  36-2-  millions  in  March,  1928,  to  36  millions  in  March, 
1929,  while  the  value  decreased  from  Rs.l, 740,000  to  Rs.1,680,000.  Tanned  or 
dressed  hides  showed  a  decrease  of  550  tons  in  quantity  and  of  Rs.2,2OO,000 
in  value. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  imports  fell  from  nearly  49  per  cent 
in  March,  1928,  to  44  per  cent  in  March,  1929,  and  in  exports  from  19  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent.  The  shares  of  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
March,  1929,  were  5,  8  and  6  per  cent,  respectively  under  imports,  and  10,  15 
and  10  per  cent  respectively  under  exports. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OF  HAVANA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  May  21,  1929. — The  capital  city  of  Cuba,  although  four*  centuries 
old,  has  only  in  the  past  few  years  grown  from  a  small  town  into  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  a  population  of  580,000,  and  in 
appearance  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  magnificent  Capitolio,  which 
cost  $16,000,000,  was  opened  yesterday,  and  a  section  of  the  new  Caretera  Cen- 
tral— a  paved  highway  of  701  miles,  running  the  whole  length  of  Cuba — from 
Havana  to  Matanzas,  a  distance  of  83  miles,  was  opened  on  April  26.  The' 
reformation  of  the  historic  Prado,  the  new  Fraternity  and  Maine  Memorial 
parks,  the  extension  of  the  Malecon,  the  new  University.,  the  creation  of  the 
Presidential  avenue,  and  extensive  harbour  improvements  are  among  the 
important  public  undertakings  which  have  begun  during  the  past  year.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  scheduled  a  new  Congress  of  International  Law,  the 
corner-stone  of  which  has  been  laid  last  week;  a  new  waterfront  hotel  to  cost 
$4,000,000,  which  is  to  revert  to  the  Government  after  ninety  years;  and  a 
general  paving  of  all  the  city  streets  after  the  new  water  supply  has  been  laid 
down  next  year.  Government  departments,  which  are  now  scattered  over  the 
city  in  old  convents  and  the  like,  are  to  be  furnished  with  modern  buildings  of 
monumental  design,  and  a  National  Museum  and  Library  is  to  be  erected. 

Airmail  and  passenger  service  exists  with  Miami,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Panama,,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Porto  Rico. 

During  1928  steamship  arrivals  numbered  2,819,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
11,199,990  kilograms;  and  departures  2,776,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  11,335,800 
kilograms. 

Normally  more  than  half  the  trade  of  the  whole  island  is  handled  through 
Havana. 

CHANGE  IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  reports  the  following  change  in  the 
Consular  List: 

Cavalier  Giovanni  Battista  Ambrosi  has  been  appointed  Vice-Consul  of 
Italy  at  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Robert  U.  Slayter,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  May  31,  1929. — During  April  industrial  activity  in  the 
United  States  reached  the  highest  level  ever  recorded  and  caused  employment 
and  payroll  figures  to  increase,  though  they  ordinarily  decline  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Preliminary  reports  for  the  first  half  of  May  indicate  a  continuation  of 
the  high  rate  of  activity.  Leading  industries  such  as  iron  and  steel,  automobile, 
copper,  and  petroleum  are  particularly  active  and  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  rise  in  production  figures  for  industry  in  general.  A  few  industries  have 
been  less  active  this  year  than  during  the  first  part  of  1928.  These  include  the 
cotton  and  wool  textile  industry,  coal,  building  construction,  lumber,  leather, 
meat  packing,  and  certain  branches  of  the  paper  industry.  Since  the  1st  of 
April  some  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  cotton  and  wool 
textile  industry  and  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 

THE   CROP  SITUATION 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  a  United  States  winter 
wheat  crop  of  595,335,000  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  16,371,000  bushels 
over  the  production  of  1928  and  an  increase  of  46,078,000  bushels  over  the  five- 
year  average  production.  Reports  received  by  the  department  on  May  1  indi- 
cated that  there  were  over  40,000,000  acres  of  winter  wheat  with  a  condition 
of  83-6  per  cent  remaining  for  harvest,  compared  with  36,179,000  with  a  condi- 
tion of  74-6  per  cent  last  year.  The  May  1  condition  of  rye  indicates  a  yield 
of  about  44,000,000  bushels  against  41,766,000  bushels  as  produced  last  year. 
The  five-year  average  production  is  54,793,000  bushels.  Acreage  of  rye  has  been 
decreasing  steadily  in  the  United  States  since  1922,  and  the  present  acreage  of 
3,225,000  is  6-3  per  cent  below  that  of  any  year  since  1916. 

Although  the  acreage  of  hay  has  not  yet  been  reported,  the  condition  of 
hay  meadows  was  87-8  per  cent  normal  on  May  1.  This  is  slightly  below  the 
ten-year  average,  but  it  is  above  the  figure  of  76  1  per  cent  reported  at  this  time 
last  year.  Stocks  of  hay  on  May  1  were  estimated  at  11,126,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  17,896,000  tons  on  May  1,  1928. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

Financial  statistics  for  the  first  four  months  of  1929  show  high  levels.  Exclud- 
ing New  York,  where  the  influence  of  stock  exchange  transactions  is  most  keenly 
felt,  statistics  show  that  the  volume  of  check  payments  during  the  period  under 
review  was  10  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1928. 
Dividend  and  interest  payments  of  corporations  registered  a  gain  of  about  10 
per  cent,  and  loans  and  discounts  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  at  the  end  of  April 
were  3  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Liabilities  of  failing  business  firms 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  were  10  per  cent  less  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1928. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  SITUATION 

Exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year 
were  18  per  cent  greater  in  value  than  that  for  the  same  period  in  1928,  while 
the  value  of  imports  increased  by  8  3  per  cent. 
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ECONOMIC   SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Paris,  May  13,  1929. — All  the  factors  by  which  the  economic  position  of 
France  can  be  appraised  continue  to  show  increasing  strength,  with  but  one 
exception,  that  of  external  trade,  which  records  an  adverse  balance  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year. 

TREASURY  RECEIPTS 

lor  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the-  yield  of  the  normal  and  permanent 
taxes  has  been  9,550,976,200  francs,  exceeding  by  879,666,400  francs  the  receipts 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  1928  and  by  1,284.533,000  francs  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  first  quarter  of  1929. 

The  yield  of  the1  special  taxes  earmarked  for  the  Caisse  Autonome  dJ Amor- 
tizement (Autonomous  Redemption  Fund)  for  the  first  three  months  of  1929 
reached  the  total  of  1,865,086,603  francs,  showing  an  increase  of  372,194,895 
over  the  yield  of  the  corresponding  three  months  of  1928. 

These  satisfactory  results  could  not  have  been  achieved  if  industry  and 
commerce  were  not  highly  prosperous. 

RAILWAY  RECEIPTS 

The  total  receipts  of  the  seven  railway  systems  of  France  from  January  1 
to  April  15  of  this  year  totalled  4,139,225,000  francs,  a  4|-per  cent  increase 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  The  increase  would  have  been  greater 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unusually  cold  periods  of  this  winter,  which  have  greatly 
hampered  normal  traffic  by  disturbing  the  usual  movement  of  seasonal  goods. 


France's  Imports  and  Exports,  in  Values,  January  to  March 


1929 

1928 

Increase 

Imports 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

3.520.428.000 

2,892,786,000 

627,642,000 

8,388.612,000 

1,144,438,000 

Manufactured  goods..  .. 

2.216.226,000 

1,674,176,000 

542,050,000 

15.269.704.000 

12,955.574,000 

2.314,130,000 

1929 

1928 

Decrease 

Exports 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

1.421.349.000 

1.594,025.000 

172.676,000 

Raw  materials  

3.122.388.000 

3,356,302,000 

233.914.000 

7,456,302.000 

7,810,730,000 

354,428,000 

12,000,039.000 

12,761,057,000 

761,018,000 

France's  Imports  and  Exports,  in  Quantities,  January  to  March 

1929 

1928 

Increase 

Imports 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Foodstuffs  

1.662,972 

1,272.166 

390,806 

11.183.222 

9.647,257 

1,535,965 

Manufactured  goods.  .. 

44S.513 

316,940 

131,573 

13.294,707 

11,236.363 

2,058,344 

1929 

1928 

Decrease 

Exports 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Foodstuffs  

325.909 

456,013 

130,104 

7.904.947 

8,163,163 

258,216 

Manufactured   goods    .  . 

1,156,713 

1,253,909 

97,196 

9.387.569 

9.873.085 

485,516 

The  adverse  trade  balance  for  the  first  quarter  of  1929  amounts  to  3,269,- 
665,000  francs,  but  the  figures  are  read,  in  many  places,  as  indicative  of  increased 
purchasing  power  and  bigger  home  demand. 
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The  fact  that  the  increased  imports  of  raw  materials  almost  equal  the  com- 
bined increase  in  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods  is  taken  to  mean  that 
French  manufacturers  are  returning  to  pre-war  policy  of  making  large  purchases 
of  raw  materials  far  ahead  of  actual  requirements,  instead  of  for  immediate 
needs  only,  as  has  been  the  case  until  the  last  few  months.  What  seems  to  give 
strength  to  the  explanation  that  the  lessened  exports  are  due  solely  to  the 
increased  home  demand  for  home  manufactures  is  the  fact  that  coal  imports 
'have  increased  by  1,000,000  tons,  notwithstanding  the  growing  coal  production 
of  France. 

The  hopeful  views  held  on  the  subject  of  imports  and  exports  might  not  be 
so  well  justified  were  the  above  statistics  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  a 
huge  unemployment  problem.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  Both  agriculture  and 
industry  are  complaining  loudly  of  shortage  of  labour,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  labour  is  proceeding  steadily  month  by  month  and  is  immediately 
absorbed. 

BOND  CONVERSION  AND  CONSOLIDATION 

The  Autonomous  Redemption  Fund  recently  exchanged  2, 164 ,,000 ,000  francs 
of  bonds,  issued  in  October,  1926,  bearing  a  7  per  cent  minimum  annual  charge 
for  interest,  for  new  long-term  bonds  of  a  similar  value  at  4-J  per  cent  interest, 
which  means  5  05  per  cent  actually  to  owners,  owing  to  issue  discount  and 
reimbursement  premium.  Further,  short-term  bonds  have  been  consolidated 
into  long-term  bonds  to  an  amount  of  5,352,000,000  francs. 

The  promptness  with  which  the  public  applied  for  those  two  new  issues  (the 
lists  being  closed  in  a  very  short  time)  shows  public  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  country.  When  the  full  benefit  of  these  two  operations  has  been  realized, 
and  the  benefit  of  a  few  other  operations  of  a  similar  character  now  in  contem- 
plation, it  is  anticipated  that  extensive  operations  of  conversion  will  be  possible 
in  1931,,  which  would  substantially  reduce  the  annual  charge  for  debt  service. 

GOLD  RESERVE 

The  gold  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  France  on  May  9  reached  the  total  value  of 
36,462,000,000  francs,  which  is  7,500,000,000  francs  more  than  the  total  at  which 
it  stood  immediately  after  the  stabilization  of  the  franc.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  com- 
mitments is  44-35  per  cent,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  bank.  The  minimum 
ratio  fixed  by  law  is  35  per  cent. 

PLYWOOD  FOR  ITALY 

A.  B.  Mud  dim  an,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  17,  1929. — There  is  at  the  present  time  a  keen  demand  on  the 
Italian  market  for  plywood,  especially  in  sheets  for  veneers.  Italy  is  now' 
importing  this  wood  from  Russia,  Finland,,  and  Latvia;  the  quantity  imported 
is  said  to  amount  to  10,000  cubic  metres  per  annum.  A  cubic  metre  weighs  about 
800  kg.,  so  that  the  Italian  consumption  is  about  80,000  quintals  per  year.  (A 
quintal  is  equal  to  220  pounds.) 

The  qualities  most  in  demand  are  classified  "B"  and  "BB",  and  the  whole- 
sale prices  per  cubic  metre,  exclusive  of  duty,  c.i.f.  Genoa  are  as  follows:  — 

Quality  "B"— Thickness  3  mm.,  £20;  4  mm.,  £17;  5  mm..  £16;  G  mm.,  £15. 

Quality  "BB"— Thickness  3  mm.,  £14  10s.;  4  mm.,  £13;  5  mm.,  £12  JOs.;  6  mm.,  £12. 

The  usual  sizes  imported  are  60  by  48,  60  by  60,  and  72  by  48  mm.,  the 
latter  being  much  in  demand.  The  thickness  varies  from  3  to  10  mm.  There 
is  also  a  good  demand  for  sheets  of  152  by  152.  The  plywood  should  be  either 
alder,  birch,  silver  spruce,  or  white  spruce. 
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The  import  duty  on  plywood  is  9  gold  lire  per  quintal  if  composed  of  three 
sheets,  and  10.50  gold  lire  per  quintal  if  composed  of  more  than  three  sheets. 

Canadian  exporters  who  are  interested  in  this  market  should  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan.  Quotations  should 
be  given  for  f.o.b.  embarking  port-  as  well  as  for  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

Italy  used  to  import  logs,  but  the  Italian  firms  found  that  the  centre  was 
wasted,  and  they  now  desire  to  import  only  sheets.  South  Africa  is  importing 
fair  quantities  of  "  Okoune  "  plywood.  The  thickness  of  this  is  3  mm.  and  the 
sizes  160  by  100  and  200  by  100  mm.  The  prices  obtained  are  7.85  and  8.70  lire 
per  square  metre. 

Two  trade  inquiries  for  plywood  are  published  on  page  892  of  this  issue. 


Milan,  May  17, 1929. — The  chief  interest  of  Italy  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
Canadian  exporters  is  the  condition  of  the  domestic  cereal  crops.  The  land  sown 
with  wheat  is  from  2  to  5  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and  an  unofficial  estimate 
of  the  yield  gives  60,000,000  metric  quintals  as  against  over  62,000,000  metric 
quintals  last  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  although  the  area  sown 
may  be  slightly  less,  the  type  of  seed  planted  is  much  better.  In  Northern  Italy 
the  average  area  sown  in  the  years  1909  to  1913  was  1,414,000  hectares.  In  1928 
there  was  only  a  small  increase  in  the  area  planted,  which  stood  at  1,462,000 
hectares;  but  while  for  the  years  1909  to  1913  production  was  just  over 
20,000,000  quintals,  last  year  it  was  over  26,000,000  quintals.  This  shows  the 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  Italy  owing  to  the  energetic  methods  of 
the  Government.  The  season  this  year  is  extremely  late;  cutting  is  expected 
to  take  place  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  later  than  last  year. 

Last  year  certain  quantities  of  maize  were  imported  from  Canada  owing 
to  the  poor  domestic  crop.  In  1928,  15,877,000  quintals  were  obtained,  while 
the  average  for  the  years  1923  to  1927  was  24,974,000.  It  is  reported  that  South 
Africa  has  an  excellent  crop  this  year,  and  this  will  probably  mean  that  there 
will  be  keen  competition  from  shippers  of  the  Union  should  the  domestic  crop 
again  prove  poor. 

The  Milan  Fair,  held  from  April  12  to  27,  was  well  attended,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  much  business  was  obtained  there  in  British  Empire  products,  as 
the  visitors  were  more  sightseers  than  buyers.  South  Africa  for  the  first  time 
had  a  small  pavilion  of  its  own. 

Italy's  trade  with  Canada  during  January  showed  an  improvement  over 
that  of  the  same  month  last  year,  as  the  following  figures  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Italian  Department  of  Finance  show: — 


The  damage  caused  by  the  frost  to  the  vineyards  this  year  seems  to  have 
been  overestimated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fruit  crop  is  likely  to  be  poor. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  hemp  sowing  was  fifteen  days  later  than 
in  ordinary  years.  The  wool  industry  was  fairly  active  in  February,  but  the 
silk  trade  lacks  animation,  and  the  leather  trade  is  stagnant. 

This  office  has  recently  had  requests  for  pulp — in  particular  for  artificial 
silk  making,  and  also  to  a  smaller  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  ajul 
there  have  been  a  number  of  inquiries  for  plywood.  Canadian  exporters,  if 
anxious  to  do  business  in  this  area,  should  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Milan.  Some  time  ago  birch  logs  used  to  be  imported ;  to-day 
this  trade  has  terminated  and  plywood  is  in  demand. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
[One  quintal  equals  220  pounds.] 


Imports  from  Canada 
Exports  to  Canada.  . 


January,  1928  January,  1929 
Lire    76,286,625  120,063,292 
Lire     3.420,740  3,728,804 
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TRADE  OF  SOUTH  CHINA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — 1  Haikwan  tael  equals  80  cents  Canadian  currency  approximately; 
1  picul  equals  133^  pounds;  15  picul's  equals  1  ton.) 

IV 

Comparison  of  Imports  between  South  China  and  North  China 

IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURES 

Shanghai,  April  16,  1929'. — Iron  and  Steel  Ungalvanized:  Bolts,  Nuts,  and 
Washers. — Imports  of  these  commodities  into  China  amounted  in  1927  to  252,000 
Haikwan  taels  as  compared  with  315,000  in  1926  and  279,000  in  1925.  Of  this 
total  the  United  States  is  credited  with  26,000  in  1927,  40,000  in  1926.]  and 
23,000  in  1925. 

(The  demand  in  South  China  to  date  has  been  small:  19,000  taels  in  1927 
as  compared  with  23,000  in  1926  and  21,000  in  1925.) 

Nails,  Wire  and  Cut. — This  item  has  shown  a  steady  growth  throughout 
the  whole  of  China,  and  amounted  in  1927  to  1,600,000  Haikwan  taels  as  com- 
pared with  1,200,000  in  1926  and  1,029,000  in  1925.  Of  this  total  the  United 
States  supplied  17,000  taels  in  1927,  as  compared  with  59,000  in  1926  and  39,000 
in  1925. 

Of  the  above  total  South  China  absorbed  in  1927,  353,000;  in  1926,  322,000; 
and  in  1925,  281,000  Haikwan  taels. 

Wire,  Iron  and  Steel,  Ungalvanized. — As  yet  this  is  not  an  important  item 
in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  returns,  though  the  growth  of  allied  products 
would  indicate  that  future  demand  will  show  a  definite  increase. 

Total  imports  into  China  in  1927  amounted  to  121,000  taels  as  compared 
with  216,000  in  1926  and  108,000  in  1925.  These  imports  have  been  chiefly 
from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

(South  China  takes  nearlv  50  per  cent  of  the  total:  55,000  taels  in  1927, 
87,000  in  1926,  and  60,000  in  1925.) 

Wire  Rope,  New,  Iron  and  Steel,  Ungalvanized. — This  item  was  imported  to 
the  value  of  180,000  taels  in  1927,  187,000  in  1926,  and  147,000  in  1925,  in  which 
the  United  States  has  a  small  share.  Should  industrial  development  on  the 
West  Coast  include  this  type  of  commodity,  a  small  but  growing  market  should 
be  available  between  Vancouver  and  the  main  shipping  ports  of  Shanghai  and 
Hong  Kong.  Of  the  above  total,  South  China's  requirements  have  been  com- 
paratively small,  amounting  to  17,000  taels  in  1927,  2,400  in  1926,.  and  5,000 
in  1925. 

(The  chief  buyers  in  South  China  are  the  naval  dockyards  and  British  ship- 
building concerns  who  usually  purchase  through  the  Crown  Agents  and  London.) 

Pipes,  Tubes,  and  Fittings. — Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to 
1,500,000  taels  in  1927  as  compared  with  1,400,000  in  1926  and  1,430,000  in 
1925,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  149..000  taels  in  1927,  185,000  in  1926. 
and  189,000  in  1925.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  during  this  period  were  com- 
paratively small;  but  within  the  last  two  years  a  well-known  Canadian  firm 
have  entered  this  market  and  are  now  securing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
imports,  competing  successfully  with  both  Continental  and  American  sources  of 
supply. 


*  Former  reports  in  this  series  appeared  in  No.  1307  (February  16);  No.  1315  (April  \:U  : 
and  No.  1316  (April  20). 
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(South  China's  requirements — $8,000  taels  in  1927 — have  been  comparatively 
small;  the  chief  demand  is  through  the  larger  municipal  requirements  of  Shang- 
hai and  Tientsin.) 

Gas  Fittings. — Imports  into  China  amounted  in  1927  to  261,000  taels,  in 
1926  to  498,000,  and  325,000  in  1925.  The  United  States  is  credited  in  1927  with 
36,000  taels;  in  1926  with  32,000;  and  in  1925  with  51,000.  Canada  shows  a 
slight  increase  in  her  supply  of  this  item  with  3.200  taels  in  1927,,  2,400  in  1926, 
and  2,100  in  1925. 

(South  China  is  not  a  large  purchaser,  absorbing  in  1927  to  the  value  of 
15,700  taels.) 

Enamelled  Ironware  (Basins,  Bowls,  Cups,  and  Mugs). — Total  imports  of 
this  commodity  amounted  to  952,000  taels*  in  1927,  1,067,000  in  1926,  and 
1,073,000  in  1925.  Neither  Canada  nor  the  United  States  have  participated  in 
this  trade:  Japan  practically  controls  the  market.  South  China's  proportion 
of  the  total  amounted  in  1927  to  263,000  taels,  in  1926  to  260,000,  and  in  1925 
to  163,000.  There  is  no  pronounced  demand  in  China  for  higher-grade  enamel- 
ware. 

Enamelled  Ironware  (not  otherwise  recorded). — Imports,  1927,  472,000 
taels  as  compared  with  500,000  in  1926  and  340,000  in  1925.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  are  Japan  and  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  was  credited  with 
28,000  taels  in  1927,  35,000  in  1926,  and  15,000  in  1925.  Small  orders  have  been 
placed  in  Canada,  but  have  not  proved  competitive. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1927,  85,000  taels;  in  1926, 
107,000;  and  in  1925,  73,000.) 

Files. — Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  332,000  tails  as  compared  with  336,000 
in  1926  and  265,000  in  1925.  The  United  States  in  1927  was  credited  with  82,000 
taels,  in  1926  with  107,000,  and  in  1925  with  60,000. 

(Of  the  above  total  South  China  required  in  1927,  27,000  taels;  in  1926, 
38,000;  and  in  1925,  22,000.) 

Needles,  Hand  and  Machine  Sewing. — The  demand  for  this  commodity 
resulted  in  imports  in  1927  to  the  amount  of  771,000  taels  as  compared  with 
1,080,000  in  1926  and  1,280,000  in  1925.  Japan,  because  of  low  cost- and  geo- 
graphical proximity,  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  North  American  countries 
are  not  in  the  market. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1927,  93,000  taels;  in  1926. 
255,000;  and  in  1925,  91,000.) 

Cutlery  and  Electro-plated  Ware. — Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  542,000 
taels  as  compared  with  547,000  in  1926  and  498,000  in  1925.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  are  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  also  participates 
in  the  trade.   Several  small  shipments  have  been  made  from  the  Dominion. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1927,  75,000  taels;  in  1926, 
76,000;  in  1925,  38,000.) 

Electrical  Materials  and  Fittings. — Despite  the  unsettled  conditions  during 
the  years  under  review,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  demand.  Imports 
in  1927  amounted  to  9,860,000  taels  as  compared  with  8,900,000  in  1926  and 
6,890,000  in  1925.  Of  this  total  the  United  States  supplied  1,560,000  taels  in 
1927,  1,400,000  in  1926,  and  850,000  in  1925.  Canada's  share  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  during  these  three  years  with  a  total  of  63.200  taels  in  1927,  45,000  in 
1926.  and  13,000  in  1925. 

(South  China  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  930,000  taels  in  1927,  1,007,000  in 
1926,  and  618,000  in  1925.) 

Hardware. — Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  957,000  taels  as  compared  with 
1,140,000  in  1926  and  840,000  in  1925.    Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1927 
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amounted  to  95,000  taels  as  compared  with  140,000  in  1926  and  112,000  in  1925. 
Canada's  participation  to  date  has  been  small,  amounting  to  850  taels  in  1027. 
4,700  in  1926,  and  1,200  in  1925. 

(South  China  is  credited  with  113,000  taels  in  1927,  70,000  in  1926,  and 
50,000  in  1925.) 

Hand  Tools. — China  is  a  large  importer,  imports  in  1927  amounting  to 
1,120,000  taels  as  compared  with  1,084,000  in  1926  and  741,000  in  1925.  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply :  the  United  States 
is  credited  with  92,000  taels  in  1927,  134,000  in  1926,  and  101,000  in  1925.  Cana- 
dian tools  are.  however,  beginning  to  find  a  market,  which  in  1927  amounted  to 
3,400  taels,  in  1926  to  7,500  as  compared  with  1,700  in  1925. 

(South  China  absorbed  to  the  value  of  91,000  taels  in  1927,  95,000  in  1926, 
and  43,000  in  1925.) 

Locks  and  Padlocks.— Imports  in  1927,  653,000  taels;  1926,  736,000;  and 
1925,  504,000.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Japan  are  large  suppliers.  The 
United  States  is  credited  with  88,800  taels-in  1927  as  compared  with  166,000  in 
1926  and  133,000  in  1925.  Canada  made  some  trial  shipments  in  1925,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  competitive. 

MACHINERY 

Machinery  (Agricultural) . — The  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  has 
shown  an  important  increase  in  the  past  few  years  due  to  the  rapid  expansion 
under  modern  methods  of  the  farming  area  in  North  and  South  Manchuria  and 
North  China,  where  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of  Western  Canada. 
Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  665,000  taels  as  compared  with  511,000  taels  in 
1926  and  161,000  in  1925.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  firms. 

Canada's  proportion  amounted  to  only  13,000  taels  in  1927,  as  compared  to 
13,100  in  1926  and  226  in  1925. 

In  Central  and  South  China  the  demand  is  for  the  smaller  types  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  only,  owing  to  the  extremely  limited  area  operated  by  the 
individual  farmer.  The  chief  items  in  these  smaller  types  of  machinery  are  small 
centrifugal  pumps  for  irrigating  purposes,  to  replace  the  hand  and  animal  power 
which  has  been  used  for  generations  throughout  China. 

(South  China  is  a  small  purchaser,  and  was  credited  with  12,000  taels  in 
1927,  13,000  in  1926,  and  7,500  in  1925.) 

Machinery  for  Electric  Power  Stations. — A  demand  by  the  larger  Chinese 
cities  for  modern  methods  of  electrification  is  indicated  in  the  Customs  returns, 
with  a  total  of  1,291,000  taels  in  1927  and  compared  with  830,000  in  1926  and 
858,000  in  1925.  European  firms  formerly  monopolized  the  China  market,  but 
the  United  States  have  increased  their  trade  rapidly  in  recent  years:  256,000 
taels  in  1927  as  compared  with  134,000  in  1926  and  113,000  in  1925.  Canada's 
share  has  been  small  to  date  with  1,700  taels  in  1927,  346  in  1926,  and  nil  in 
1925. 

(Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  absorbed  only  85,000  taels  in  1927  as 
compared  to  198,000  in  1926  and  44,000  in  1925.) 

Machinery  (Printing,  Bookbinding,  and  Paper  Cutting). — China's  total 
imports  in  1927  amounted  to  434,000  taels  as  compared  with  579,000  in  1926  and 
651.000  in  1925.  Canada  is  gradually  securing  a  footing,  though  to  date  imports 
have  been  small,  amounting  to  3,500  taels  in  1927,  426  in  1926,  ami  4.530  in 
1925. 

(Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  is  credited  with  20,000  taels  in  1927, 
21,000  in  1926,  and  12,000  in  1925.) 
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Machinery,  Propelling  (as  Boilers,  Turbines,  etc.). — Imports,  1927,  2,970,000 
taels;  1926,  1,901,000;  1925,  1,919,000.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  have  been 
large  suppliers  for  many  years ;  the  United  States  is  credited  with  540,000  taels 
in  1927  as  compared  with  290,000  in  1926  and  295,000  in  1925.  Canadian  sup- 
plies though  small  are  increasing  (8,000  taels  in  1927,  2  £00  in  1926,  and  1,600 
in  1925). 

With  China's  increasing  industrialization,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  and  Dairen  possess  extensive  shipbuilding  plants,  demand 
should  continue  to  increase  steadily. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  only  55,100  taels  in  1927,  56,900 
in  1926,  and  17,800  in  1925.  The  principal  buyers  are  the  Government  Dock- 
yards, who  purchase  through  the  Crown  Agents  in  London.) 

Machinery  (Pumps  and  Pumping). — Total  imports  from  abroad  amounted 
to  530,000  taels  in  1927  as  compared  with  520,000  in  1926  and  640,000  in  1925. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  though  the  United 
States  showed  imports  of  130,000  taels  in  1927,  140,000  in  1926,  and  80,000  in 

1925,  (South  China  imports  amounted  to  17,000  taels  in  1927,  61,000  in  1926, 
and  23,000  in  1925.)    Small  trial  orders  were  received  from  Canada  in  1925  and 

1926,  but  are  apparently  not  as  yet  competitive  with  other  foreign  suppliers. 
Machinery  for  the  Textile  Industries. — The  greater  percentage  of  China's 

textile  mills  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai,  and  represent  15,000,000 
spindles.  As  a  result  China's  imports  are  large,  amounting  in  1927  to  3,700,000 
taels,  in  1926  to  4,000,000,  and  in  1925  to  3,400,000.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Japan  are  large  suppliers.  The  United  States  furnished  266,000  in  1927, 
806,000  in  1926,  and  515,000  taels  in  1925.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  are 
small:  3,170  taels  in  1927,  2,700  in  1926,  and  9,200  in  1925. 

(South  China  as  yet  does  not  possess  any  mills  of  importance,  and  imported 
in  1927  only  7,400  taels  as  compared  with  24,000  taels  in  1926  and  6,100  in  1925.) 

Machinery  (other  Kinds  and  Parts). — This  item  covers  a  number  of  acces- 
sories for  the  big  cotton  mills.,  silk  filatures  and  smaller  industries,  and  shows 
imports  to  a  total  of  8,450,000  taels  in  1927  as  compared  to  8,300,000  in  1926 
and  7,900,000  in  1925.  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  chief  suppliers.  The  United 
States  is  credited  with  1,340,000  taels  in  1927,  1,820,000  taels  in  1926,  and 
1,490,000  in  1925.  Canadian  supplies  have  shown  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
three  years  under  review7:  122,000  taels  in  1927  as  compared  with  40,000  in  1926 
and  27,000  in  1925. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  to  the  extent  of  702,000  taels  in 

1927,  425,000  in  1926,  and  452,000  in  1925.) 

Vehicles  (Motor  Cars). — Demand  is  increasing  steadily,  and  with  the 
development  of  the  ambitious  road  programs  of  the  new  Chinese  Government 
it  is  expected  that  a  great  increase  will  be  registered  in  the  next  few  years. 

Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  4,022,000  taels,  to  5,101,000  in  1926,  and 
3,812,000  in  1925.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  50  per  cent  of  the  importa- 
tions. Cars  of  Canadian  manufacture  have  been  well  received  and  snowed 
imports  of  355,000  taels  in  1927,  of  620,000  in  1926,  and  of  486,000  in  1925. 

(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  320,000  taels  in  1927,  171,000 
in  1926;i  and  111,000  in  1925.) 

Machinery  (Railway  Requirements:  Carriages  and  Wagons,  including 
Tram  Cars). — The  continued  civil  warfare  of  the  past  few  years  seriously 
retarded  both  railway  expansion  programs  and  replacement  purchases.  More 
normal  conditions  now  prevail,  and  extensive  development  is  anticipated  during 
the  next  few  years.  Imports  in  1927  amounted  to  3,240,000  taels  as  compared 
with  2,000,000  in  1926  and  1,600,000  in  1925.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great 
Britain  have  been  long  established  in  China  for  the  supply  of  these  commodi- 
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ties;  but  the  United  States  shipped  in  1927  to  the  value  of  560,000  taels  as  com- 
pared with  240,000  in  1926  and  45,000  in  1925.  Canada  is  beginning  to  secure 
a  foothold:  1926,  1,088  taels  and  in  1927,  14,700  taels. 

(South  China's  requirements  have  been  extremely  small,  though  with 
increased  railway  expansion  in  the  southern  provinces,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
demand  within  the  next  few  years  will  be  considerably  increased.) 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Materials  (including  Wireless  Apparatus). — 
Imports,  1927,  2,065,000  taels;  1926,  2,010,000;  1925,  950,000.  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  (United  States., 
212,000  taels  in  1927  as  compared  with  72,000  in  1926  and  75,000  in  1925.)' 
Canada  secured  a  footing  with  a  total  of  9,600  taels  in  1927. 

Among  the  products  referred  to  in  the  above  report,  nails,  wire,  gas  fittings, 
enamelled  ironware,  files,  cutlery  and  electro-plated  ware,  hardware,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  and  railway  supplies  are  those  in  which  there  are  immediate 
or  prospective  opportunities  for  Canadian  firms,  and  the  Trade  Commissioners 
in  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  would  be  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


St.  Vincent  Customs  Duties  Amended 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  writes  under 
date  May  14,  1929,  that  by  an  ordinance  assented  to  on  May  3,  to  come  into 
force  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  proclamation,  the  surtax  of  one-tenth  of  the  duties 
imposed  in  St.  Vincent,  B.W.I.,  has  been  increased  to  12^  per  cent  of  the  duties. 
The  following  further  tariff  changes  have  been  made: — 


Itein 
No. 
21 

72 


Article  British  Pref.  Tariff 

(c)  Bicycles  or  tricycles,  motor  .  .   .  .{  15%  ad  val. 
(<1)  Motor  cars  j         (formerly  free) 

(d)  Lubricating  oil   8d.  per  gallon 

(formerly  free) 

(e)  Motor    spirit    including  benzine, 

benzoline,  gasoline,  naphtha  and 

petrol  spirits  generally   6d.  per  gallon 

(formerly  4d.  per  gal.) 


General  Tariff 
22-£%  ad  val. 
(formerly  15%  ad  val.) 
Is.  per  gallon 
(formerly  free) 


9d.  per  gallon 
(formerly  6d.  per  gal.) 


Motor  cars,  motor  bicycles,  and  motor  tricycles,  exclusive  of  tires.,  made 
wholly  from  British  material  by  British  labour,  formerly  free  of  duty,  are  sub- 
ject to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  5  per  cent. 


Antigua  Customs  Tariff  Changes 

The  import  duty  in  Antigua  on  motor  spirit  including  benzine,  benzoline, 
gasoline,  naphtha,  and  petrol  spirits  generally,  was  increased  by  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Council  dated  April  17,  1929,  from  2  pence  per  gallon  to  3  pence 
pel-  gallon,  preferential  tariff  (applicable  to  Canada).  The  full  rate  at  the  same 
time  was  increased  from  4  pence  per  gallon  to  6  pence  per  gallon.  There  is  a 
surtax  on  all  these  duties  of  one-tenth  of  the  duty.  There  have  been  various 
increases  in  the  duties  on  spirits  and  wines,,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

British  Honduras  Customs  Regulations 

Exporters  are  reminded  that  the  text  of  the  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin 
for  British  Honduras'  as  given  on  page  655  of  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1317,  April  27,  1929,  is  considerably  condensed  and  includes  a  few  words 
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not  in  the  officially  prescribed  forms.  The  text  published,  therefore,  is  not 
obligatory.  British  Honduras  has  adopted  a  standardized  form  of  invoice  and 
combined  certificate  of  value  and  of  origin  in  use  in  other  British  West  Indian 
colonies  and  which  has  been  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  as  leaflet  41A.  The  text  of  the  form  in  question  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  in  Ottawa. 

The  fourth  paragraph  on  page  656  of  the  Commercial  Intelliqence  Journal 
respecting  shipments  going  from  Canada  to  British  Honduras  through  a  foreign 
country  should  read  as  follows: — 

Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  ihe  Empire,  consigned  to  the  Colony, 
which  have  been  transhipped  en  route  at  a  foreign  port,  or  have  been  shipped  from  a  foreign 
port  after  overland  transit  from  the  Empire  country  of  origin,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
preference  unless  such  goods  have  passed  through  such  foreign  country  in  bond  and  are 
accompanied  by  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  railway  consignment  note  from  the  country  of 
production  to.  the  Colony  in  support  of  the  combined  Certificate  of  Value  and  of  Origin. 
Where  a  through  bill  of  lading  or  consignment  note  is  not  available,  the  invoice,  local  bill 
off  lading  or  consignment  note  from  the  original'  point  of  origin,  and  certificate  of  arrival 
or  landing  at,  and  exportation  from,  the  port  of  transhipment  will  be  required.  Such 
certificates  are  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  Customs  Officer  at  the  port  of  transhipment. 

Goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  imported  or  reconsigned 
from  a  foreign  country  shall  not  be  admitted  to  preference. 

Cuban  Tariff  Change  on  Chair  Parts 

JAMES  COR  MACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Havana,  May  22,  1929. — The  question  of  lessening  certain  duties  so  as  to 
encourage  the  local  chair  industry  was  recently  raised  by  the  Cuban  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  requested  that  the  import  duty  on  metal  parts  for  revolving 
chairs  be  charged  under  item  57B  (unspecified  iron  and  steel  manufactured) 
instead  of  58B  (incomplete  furniture  parts)  which  had  hitherto  been  applied. 
Under  the  former  item  the  duty  would  be  $3  and  $2.50  respectively  per  100 
kilos  plus  3  per  cent  Public  Works  Tax.  The  latter  item  calls  for  a  duty  of 
$6  for  good's  from  Canada  and  $4.50  from  the  United  States,  plus  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively  per  100  kilos,  and  plus 
10  per  cent  of  the  duties,  for  Public  Works  Tax.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
to-day  intimated  that  it  has  decided  to  classify  in  future  such  goods  under  item 
225- A  ( unspecified  apparatus)  which  provides  for  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  and 
16  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  respectively,  plus 
3  per  cent  of  the  duty  for  Public  Works  Tax. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland .  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  as  follows:  6,000  nuts,  galvanized,  square, 
British  Standard  Whitworth,  for  4-inch  bolts;  and  20,000  nuts,  galvanized, 
square,  British  Whitworth,  for  f-inch  bolts.  Specifications  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close 
on  July  2,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  (Stores  Division),  General  Post 
Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  4,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  4,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May 
27,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weekending  Weekending 


Monetary 

M  nv  97 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1090 

1929 

.1407 

<£       1  AO  A 

<6  1499. 
«p    .  14Zo 

.  1390 

i  d.nn 

i  j  no 

.U072 

0079 
.  UU  /  Z 

Czechoslovakia  , 

.  UZ  Jo 

090ft 

.2680 

9P.3fi 
.  ZOoO 

9fiQ.t 

Finland  

 Markka 

.0252 

nof?/t 

09^/1 
.  i.'Z  J'± 

.0392 

O^Ql 

.  uoy-t 

.2382 

°dOJ. 

4.005 

-1  9001 

'±  .  JOOU 

m  qo 

01  90 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.  1 

4047 

.  l  /  4y 

.  1  /  04 

1  7R1 

.  uozo 

.  UOi  / 

0^97 
.  UOZ  / 

.  lyou 

0177 

Ol  77 

.2680 

.  iUO  / 

2685 

 Escudo 

1 . UoUO 

oap;q 
.  U40o 

04f;q 

.  Wiuo 

.  lyou 

Aftfl  1 
.  UOU  i 

oooo 

.1930 

.  1429 

.  1382 

 Krona 

.  ZOoU 

.  zoyo 

.  iy  ok) 

1  Qdl 

.  lyi i 

1  040 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

i  nnnn 
1 . uuuu 

1  0089 
1 . OUoZ 

1  0070 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

4232 

4231 

 Milreis 

.  DtOZ 

1  107 

.  i  iy  / 

1  '^07 
.  l^U  f 

1917 
.  1-1  / 

l  090 

1910 

.  .1  z  i  y 

.  y  /  oo 

.  y  /  oo 

G  7  -V) 
.  y  /  OZ 

.  4yoo 

J.  COO 

 Libra 

4 .8000 

4 . 0331 

4 . 0318 

 Bolivar 

.  1930 

.  1945 

.  1935 

1.0342 

.  9830 

.9852 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9994 

1.0079 

Batavia,  Java. . 

.4020 

.  1033 

.4031 

 Tael 

.0024 

.  5808 

.3650 

.3667 

.3666 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4486 

.4450 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4575 

.4573 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5683 

.5656 

 Pound 

4.86| 

4.8876 

4.8861 

 $  ) 

British  Guiana 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  i 

1.0000 

1.011—1.021 

1.021—1 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.01| — 1  .02 

1.02  — 1 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Foodstuffs 

518.  Grocery  Lines. — A  Belfast  man  is  anxious  to  secure  agencies  in  Northern  Ireland 
for  any  Canadian  grocery  lines. 

519.  Large  Cheese. — A  Belfast  agent  wishes  to  secure  an  agency  for  Canadian  large 
cheese. 
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520.  Dried  Apples. — Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples  interested  in  the  Dutch  market 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  old-established  Amsterdam  concern. 

521.  Buckwheat  Honey— Amsterdam  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  buckwheat  honey  with  a  view  to  handling  on  agency  basis. 

522.  Hay. — A  firm  of  South  Wales  merchants  desire  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  hay. 

Miscellaneous 

523.  Canada  Balsam. — A  London  company  would  be  glad  to  receive!  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

524.  Pharmaceutical  Products. — A  firm  in  Lisbon  would  like  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations 

on  pharmaceutical  products. 

525.  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  chemical  products. 

526.  Canvas  Rubber-soled  Shoes. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  general  merchants  operating  in 
several  South  American  countries  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufac- 
turers with  the  object  of  importing  to  South  America  on  their  own  account. 

527.  Paper. — An  agent  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  is  desirous  of  receiving  c.i.f.  quotations  for  large 
quantities  of  paper  in  big  rolls  for  newspaper  and  almanac  blocks.  The  latter  to  be  as  light 
and  cheap  as  possible. 

523.  Chip  or  Pulp  Board. — A  firm  of  advertising  contractors  in  New  Zealand  desire  to 
receive  samples  and  prices  from  firms  in  a  position  to  export  chip  or  pulp  board  suitable 
for  mounting  showcards,  window-display  cards,  calendars,  etc.,  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  lithographic  branch  of  their  business. 

529.  Box  Shooks. — A  firm  in  Argentina  are  desirous  of  selling  box  snooks  to  the  wine 
trade  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza  and  solicit  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  manufac- 
turer. The  box  shooks  are  to  be  used  for  grapes,  apples,  pears,  melons,  and  bottled 
wine.  Specifications  on  file,  at  Department.  Prices  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  and  full  particulars 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires. 

530.  Wine  Casks. — A  firm  in  Argentina  are  desirous  of  obtaining  c.i.f.  prices  Buenos 
Aires  on  oak  wine  casks.  These  must  be  of  first  quality  and  be  capable  of  standing  up  over 
long  sea  and  rail  journeys.  If  the  wood  used  is  not  oak,  it  must  be  of  such  a  variety  that 
it  will  not  affect  the  quality  or  taste  of  the  wine.  Purchases  are  very  large.  Specifications 
may  be  obtained  at  Department.  Send  replies  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos 
Aires. 

531.  Plywood. — Good  Italian  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations,  both  f.oJb.  embark- 
ing port  and  c.i.f.  Genoa,  for  plywood  in  sheets.  Size  cm.  152  by  152.  Plywood  should  be 
of  alder,  birch,  silver  spruce,  or  white  spruce. 

532.  Plywood. — Italian  firm  would  like  to  receive  quotations  for  birch  plywood  (c.i.f. 
Genoa)  with  a  view  to  importing  as  agent.  Thickness,  3  to  10  mm.;  length  and  width,  60 
by  48,  60'  by  60,  and  72  by  48  mm. 

533.  Canadian  Birch  for  Tinplate  Boxes. — A  West  of  England  firm  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  for  Canadian  birch  for  tinplate  boxes  with  a  view 

to  representation. 

534.  Lumber.. — An  agent  in  Bilbao,  Spain,  would  be  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions for  spruce  in  deals  and  boards. 

535.  Wood  Wool. — A  large  firm  in  the  wine  district  of  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  Argen- 
tina, are  desirous  of  obtaining  c.i.f.  prices  Buenos  Aires  on  soft  inodorous  wood  wool  of  the 
finest  quality  for  fruit  packing.  Send  quotations  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Comini'ssioner, 
Buenos  Aires. 

536.  Leather  and  Transmission  Belting. — Firm  in  Milan  are  interested  in  the  imoprta- 
tion  of  leather  belting  and  transmission  belts  from  Canada. 

537.  Tubing. — A  North  of  England  distributing  house,  who  are  fairly  extensive  buyers 
of  mild  steel  gas,  water,  and  steam  tubes,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  witlh  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  this  class  of  material. 

538.  Road  Machinery,  Rollers  and  Mixers. — Turin  firm  are  interested  in  opening  up 
business  connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

539.  Raw  Materials  for  Industries. — Reliable  Milanese  firm  wish  to  import  from 
Canada  raw  materials  for  industries,  and  particularly  asbestos. 

540.  Silver,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Gold  Ores. — A  newly  formed  London  company  invite 
offers  from  actual  Canadian  producers  of  the  following  ores,  Who  are  able  to  export  regu- 
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larly:  cobalt  ore  containing  silver  and  cobalt;  cobalt-nickel  ores;  complex  ores  and  con- 
centrates containing  precious  metals  such  as  gold  and  silver  with  percentages  of  cobalt  and 
nickel.  The  company  state  that  they  can  open  credits  in  Canada  for  80  per  cent  or  90  per 
cent  of  the  approximate  value  of  the  goods,  any  balance  to  be  adjusted  after  definite  assays 
have  been  ascertained.   

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  repK 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  11;    Empress  of  Scotland,  June  18, 
July  9;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19. 

From  Montreal 

To  A vo n mouth. — Bothwell,  June  15;  Bolingbroke,  July  4 — 'both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Nubian,  White  Star  Line,  June  29;  Salacia,  June  14;  Kastalia,  June  22 — both  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Carriigan  Head,  June  12;   Melmore  Head,  June  22 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Dublin. — Cardigan  Head,  June  12;  Melmore  Head,  June  22 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Dundee. — Cairnglen,  Thomson  Line,  June  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Meldita,  June  14;  Minnedosa,  July  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
June  14;  Carinaildo,  June  21;  Athenia,  June  28;  Carmia,  July  5 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line 

To  Hull. — Carirngowan,  June  15;  Kemmore,  June  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Melita,  June  14;  Duchess  of  York,  June  27;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  3. 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Doric,  June  16:  Regina,  June  29 — both  White  Star  Line;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  21. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  June  14;  Beaverford.  June  21;  Beaverhiill,  June  28;  Beaver- 
burn.  July  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor.  June  15;  Canadian  Mariner,  June 
25 — both  Canadian  National;  Alaunia,  June  14;  Aurania,  June  21;  Ausonia,  June  28; 
Ascania,  July  5 — all  Cunard  Line;  Mesiantic,  White  Star  Line,  June  13;  Caiimgowan,  June 
15;  Kenmore,  June  29— Jboth  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Brigade,  June  13;  Manchester  Producer,  June  20;  Mar- 
ohester  Commerce,  June  27 — ail  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  14;  Cairnglen,  June  21;  Cairnesk,  June  IS 
 all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  12;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  14,  July  5;  Mont- 
calm, June  26;  Montclare,  July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  July  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  June  21;  M  eta  grama,  June  22;  Montclare,  July  2 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Canadian  Inventor,  June  15;  Canadian  Mariner,  June  25 — both  Canadian 
National. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Laibelle,  County,  County  Liine,  June  27. 
To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  22. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Frode,  Scandinavian  Line,  June  18;  Vegoe,  J.  Brock 
Shipping  Co.,  June  18. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Rananfjord,  Norwegian-x\merican  Line,  early  June. 

To  Hamburg— Montrose,  June  12;  Beaverdale,  June  14;  Montcalm,  June  26;  Beaver- 
hill,  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Liguaria,  June  14;  Brant  County,  June  21;  Ekashorn, 
June  28;  Kings  County  July  5 — all  County  Line;  Crefeld,  North  German  Lloyd,  June  22. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valreale,  June  14;  Valfiorita,  June  17 — both 
Lloya  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kent  County,  June  14;  Laval  County,  June  25;  York  County,  July  3 
— all  County  Line, 

To  South  African  Ports. — Milverton,  Elder  Dempster,  June  21. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Atres  and  Rosarto. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
National,  June  20;  a  steamer,  Canadian-South  American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia. 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cormvallis.  June  15;  Champlain,  June  29 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda:  Nassau.  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Beltze.  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  June  22;  Lady  Somers,  July  &—  both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cathcart,  June  15;  Cavelier,  June  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  June  21 ;  Peter  Maersk,  July  5 
— both  Ocean  Dominion, 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian  National,  June  15;  Reynolds, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  June  29. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rowland,  Furness^Red  Cross  Line,  June  14,  June  28. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  12,  June  26;  North  Voyageur,  June  17, 
July  1-^both  Clarke  SS. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinid.ad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  20;  Lady  Nelson,  July 
4 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders,  June  24,  Judy  10. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Fumes?,  Withy,  June  29. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdormais,  French  Line,  July  G. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  June  18,  July  2;  Nerissa.  June  11,  July  9; 
Newfoundland,  June  11;  Nerksa,  June  25;  Nova  Scotia,  June  29 — all  Furness,  Withy; 
Famorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  14,  June  28. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Famorth,  June  14,  June  28;  Sambro,  June  22;  Fernfleld, 
June  22,  July  6 — all  Farquhar  SS.;  Solhmd.  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  26. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cathcart,  June  19;  Cavelier,  July  3 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwaltlis,  June  20;  Chanrplain,  July  4 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucla,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  14;  Lady  Drake, 
June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  June  12;  Ottar,  June  26 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  June  13;  Empress  of  France,  July  4 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Lxion,  June  25;  Tyndareus,'  July  16 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kadsha, 
June  17. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Dunedin  and  Timaru. — Golden  Coast,  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  June  11. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  June  27. 

To  Melbourne  and  Sydney.— Waiotapu,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  June  25. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Montara,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line,  June  10. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  26. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  June  15;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  29 — both  Furness 

Pacific  Line. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  27;  Loch  Katrine,  July  4 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Seattle,  June  14;  Portland,  July  5 — both  Ham- 
burg-American Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  29. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Zenon,  June  10;  Arizona,  June  29 — 
both  French  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  24. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 

Larsen  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Bank  Line,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  middle  June  (calls  at 
Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques) . 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Flint  II,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June  10. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electiicity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN   TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Chile 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office.  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003.  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibral- 
tar, Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.JLangley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
P.O.  Box  S4,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Finland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  care  of  British  Legation,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.) 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Addre&s,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Note.— Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  making 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  following  is  his 
itinerary  until  the  end  of  June: — 

Ottawa  June  14  to  21       Charlottetown  and  Summer- 
Quebec   June  22  to  24  side,  P.E.I  June  27  to  28 

Loggieville,  N.B  June  25  North  Sydney,  N.S  June  29 

Firms  in  Calgary,  Winnipeg,  Quebec  and  Charlottetown  desirous  of  inter- 
viewing the  Trade  Commissioner  are  requested  to  communicate  with  their 
respective  Boards  of  Trade  and  those  in  Ottawa  with  the  Director,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Service. 

INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS  IN  HONG  KONG 

Mr.  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  newly 
opened  office  in  Hong  Kong,  writes  under  date  of  May  14  asking  that  all  exporters 
interested  in  the  Hong  Kong,  South  China,  and  Philippine  islands  markets  fur- 
nish him  with  catalogues,  price  lists,  and  specifications  at  the  first  opportunity. 
The  interest  aroused  throughout  the  commercial  communities  in  Hong  Kong, 
Manila,  and  South  China  ports  by  the  opening  of  this  office  has  led  to  thfl  receipt 
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of  numerous  inquiries  regarding  Canadian  sources  of  supply  of  various  com- 
modities such  as  foodstuffs,  particularly  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
pork  products  and  flour,  as  well  as  building  materials,  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  papers  of  all  qualities.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  such  inquiries  should  be 
answered  without  delay,  and  the  co-operation  of.  all  interested  exporters  in 
enabling  prompt  attention  being  given  to  them  will  be  appreciated.  All  com- 
munications should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Exchange  Building,,  Hong  Kong. 

The  usual  attention  of  correspondents  is  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  fully 
prepaying  all  mail  or  parcel  shipments  in  accordance  with  published  informa- 
tion regarding  rates  to  Hong  Kong. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  28,  1029. — The  opening  of  a  new  office  in  Norway  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  to  cover  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland, 
prompts  the  hope  that  Canadian  exporters  will  make  the  same  general  use  of 
this  facility  for  furthering  their  foreign  trade  as  they  have  of  tlhe  other  offices 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 

Norway  has  a  north-to-south  dimension  of  1,100  miles,  while  east  to  west 
the  width  varies  between  268  and  55  miles.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  125,000 
square  miles,  approximately  half  of  one  of  Canada's  three  prairie  provinces,  and 
has  a  population  estimated  at  2,797,827.  Only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
is  under  cultivation  for  foodstuffs,  and,  while  73  per  cent  is  mountainous,  one- 
third  of  which  is  covered  with  forest  (about  28,000  square  miles). 

For  the  bulk  of  its  food  supplies  the  population  is  dependent  upon  imports. 
Offsetting  this  agricultural  deficiency,  Norway's  traditional  vitality  finds  ample 
scope  for  expression  around  and  on  the  sea — the  coastline,  including  fiords, 
is  2;040  miles  long — in  the  forest  and  in  the  mines;  and  with  the  products  of 
these  groups  of  industry,  Norway  pays  for  her  food.  Since  industry  is  scat- 
tered to  take  the  best  advantage  of  material  and  power  supplies,  it  can  readily 
be  understood  why  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population  live  in  towns 
and  cities  of  any  size. 

Norway  has  never  been  slow  to  adopt  modern  inventions;  this  is  illus- 
trated by  its  history  of  water-power  utilization.  There  are  nearly  12,000,000 
horse-power  available,  of  which  by  the  end  of  1926,  1,548,615  k.w.  had  been 
developed  in  2,898  power  plants,  and  put  at  the  service  of  the  mining  refinery, 
pulp  and  paper,  nitrogen  fixation,  transportation,  agricultural,  and  domestic 
industries.  At  the  end  of  1928  it  was  estimated  that  1,521,397  horse-power  was 
being  developed. 

Per  capita,  Norway  uses  fifty  times  as  much  hydro-electric  power  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  for  domestic  purposes  consumption  averages  2,800  k.w. 
hours,  as  compared  with  a  European  average  of  about  95  k.w.  hours.  Nearly 
39  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  electrically  serviced,  and  practically  every  town 
and  village  is  connected  by  telephone  and  telegraph,  both  of  which  public  utili- 
ties are  state  owned  and  operated. 

forest  products 

During  the  last  century  Norway  was  a  principal  source  of  timber  and 
lumber,  but  in  recent  years,  with  the  development  of  hydro-electric  energy,  it 
has  been  found  more  profitable  to  make  pulp  and  paper.  Since  Norway  has  for 
years  been  insisting  upon  proper  re-forestation  work  by  the  timber  producers, 
practically  all  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  extensive  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  of  cultivated  secondary  growth  timber. 
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During  1928  Norway  exported  520,000  cubic  metres  of  sawn  and  planed 
wood  and  248,000  cubic  metres  of  round  mining  tim'ber.  The  export  of  mechani- 
cal wood  pulp  totalled  519,400  tons,  of  bleached  sulphite  156,000  tons,  of 
unbleached  sulphite  178,000  tons,  and  of  sulphate  70,000  tons.  The  year  1928 
was  also  a  record  year  of  pulp  production,  the  output  exceeding  the  total  of 
previous  years  by  several  thousands  of  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  paper  exports 
reached  311,475  tons,  of  which  166,778  was  newsprint. 

SHIPPING 

In  1913  Norwegian  shipping  companies  owned  and  operated  2,052  steam- 
ships of  1,918,000  tons,  and  altogether  owned  5-3  per  cent  of  the  world's  tonnage. 
Great  losses  occurred  during  the  war,  and  by  the  end  of  1918  the  steam  fleet 
had  dwindled  to  1,763  craft  of  1,499,000  tons.  Re-building  was  energetically 
undertaken  after  the  war,  and  by  the  end  of  1928  the  fleet  comprised  1,787  units 
of  modern  design  and  equipment,  whose  tonnage  aggregated  2,968,000  tons,  or 
4-4  per  cent  of  the  world's  total,  and  over  one  million  tons  more  than  in  1913. 
In  1928,  although  99  vessels  aggregating  173,000  tons  were  disposed  of,  in  an 
effort  to  modernize  the  fleet,  the  total  tonnage  increased  by  186,000  tons  when 
90  vessels  of  large  size  were  added.  The  worth  of  this  shipping  to  Norway — 
since  only  about  30  per  cent  is  required  for  its  owTn  carrying  trade — has  variously 
been  estimated  at  between  250,000,000  and  400,000,000  kroner,  and  its  earning 
power  is  largely  responsible  for  balancing  the  visible  excess  of  imports  over 
exports. 

FISHERIES 

To  various  causes — physical,  geographical,  and  psychological — have  been 
attributed  the  high  position  steadily  retained  by  Norwegian  fishermen  for  the 
quality  and  the  general  excellence  of  their  products.  The  Gulf  Stream  passes  all 
along  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  and  Norwegians  claim  that  the  high  quality  of 
their  fish  is  based  on  this  fact.  The  freedom  from  ice  of  the  ports  of  Western 
Norway  all  the  year  round  can  also  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Great  credit  has  always  been  given  to  the  Norwegians  for  the  care  which  they 
take  in  the  preparation  of  their  fish .  During  1928  fish  for  food  to  the  value 
of  100,165,034  kroner  was  exported.  Norway  is  also  prominent  in  the  fish  by- 
product field;  during  1927  cod  liver  oil  to  the  value  of  19,490,809  kroner  was 
exported  and  fish  meal  valued  at  14,398,803  kroner. 

A  new  company  has  just  been  organized  to  equip  an  8,000-ton  steamship 
with  a  complete  factory  for  the  production  of  fish  meal  and  fish  oil.  During  the 
summer  this  vessel  is  expected  to  produce  off  Iceland  1,400  tons  of  herring  oil 
and  16,000  bags  of  herring  meal;  from  September  to  December,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Norway,  1,200  tons  and  16,000  bags;  and  from  December  to  April,  off 
the  West  Coast,  1,000  tons  of  herring  oil  and  32,000  bags  of  herring  meal. 

The  most  modern  development  in  Norwegian  fishing  is  in  the  whaling 
industry.  A  few  decades  ago  whaling  was  a  coastwise  business,  but  developing 
through  radical  stages  the  fishery  has  attained  the  proportions  of  an  important 
industry.  Modern  whale  fishing,  which  is  now  centred  largely  in  the  Antarctic 
seas,  requires  a  mother  ship,  in  reality  a  -floating  factory,  a  fleet  of  chasers  which 
catch  the  whales  and  bring  them  to  the  mother  ship,  and  a  special  fleet  of 
carrying  ship  tankers  to  transport  the  finished  oil  back  to  the  markets  of  the 
world.  In  1 928  Norwegian  whaling  companies  produced  801,500  barrels  of 
whale  oil  valued  at  68,000,000  kroner.  This  quantity  is  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  supplies. 

ECONOMIC  SURVEY 

The  economic  progress  of  Norway  during  1928  was  associated  chiefly  with 
the  restoration  of  the  gold  standard,  effective  May  1,  1928.    While  there  were 
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some  who  doubted  the  advisability  of  this  step  owing  to  the  many  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  deflation  process  during  the  previous  four  years,  the 
experiences  of  1928  have  shown  the  measure  justified,  as  it  created  a  sense  of 
stability  in  commerce — a  first  essential  of  business  improvement  and  recovery. 
With  this  stabilization  has  come  a  better  spirit  between  capital  and  labour. 

NATIONAL  DEBT 

The  national  debt  of  Norway  rose  from  1,568,000,000  kroner  on  December 
30,  1927,  to  1,634,000,000  on  the' same  date  in  1928,  but  a  reduction  to  1,600,- 
000,000  was  effected  before  December  31,.  1928.  In  1914-  the  debt  totalled 
357,000,000,  and  in  1925,  1,732,000,000  kroner. 

Municipal  finances  in  a  great  many  places  are  not  as  entirely  satisfactory 
as  those  of  the  kingdom,  but  some  decrease  was  recorded  in  the  total  debt  of 
the  municipalities  from  1,486-8  million  in  1927  to  1,463-8  million  kroner  in 
1928.  Only  a  few  loans  were  issued  during  1928,  and  these  chiefly  conversions. 
The  most  serious  load  which  the  municipalities  are  carrying  is  due  to  large 
electric  plants  constructed  by  a  great  number  of  the  municipalities  during  the 
inflation  period.  Altogether  a  debt  of  about  424,000,000  kroner  is  due  to  hydro- 
electric development. 

This  latter  fact  is  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  electric  current  for 
domestic  use.  A  householder  contracts  for  his  expected  peak  load  in  watts, 
which  he  pays  for  by  the  year,  whether  he  draws  his  maximum  all  the  time  or 
not.  In  Oslo  the  rate  charged  is  180  kroner  per  1,000  watts  per  year,  so  that  a 
middle-class  householder  drawing  5,000  watts  will  pay  900  kroner  a  year  or 
over  $20  per  month.   Practically  all  cooking  is  done  by  electricity. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  imports  and  exports  of  Norway  for  the 
past  three  calendar  years  and  shows  the  increasing  adverse  visible  trade  balance. 
(Importers  have  to  declare  values  only  if  the  commodity  being  imported  is 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  This  explains  why  the  values  of  the  imports  are 
shown  as  "  estimated  .") 

1926  1927  1928 

(Millions  of  Kroner) 

Imports,  c.i.f.  value  (estimated)   1093.2  976.6  1012.8 

Exports,  f.o.b.  value   811.9  684.7  682.2 

Excess  of  imports   281.3  291.8  330.6 

It  has  been  closely  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  trading  in  1927  the  final 
deficit  amounted  to  65,000,000  kroner,  which  probably  was  absorbed  in  the 
external  debt  of  the  country.  During  1928  foreign  loans  totalling  over 
190,000,000  kroner  were  arranged,  but  it  is  stated  that  these  have  only  been 
partially  used.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  industrial  securities  in  not  incon- 
siderable volume  have  left  the  country,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  some  of  the 
leading  banks  were  able  to  participate  in  short-term  foreign  loans. 

CONDITION  OF  LOCAL  MARKETS  AND  IMPORT  TRADE 

With  the  definite  establishment  of  a  gold  standard,  1928  was  essentially  a 
period  of  adjustment  in  Norwegian  markets.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
resultant  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  population,  whose  salaries  and 
wages  necessarily  were  lowered;  the  extremely  tight  credit  conditions;  the  rela- 
tively expensive  money  market;  and  the  heavy  taxes  for  which  no  immediate 
alleviation  seems  to  be  possible,  made  1928  a  most  difficult  year  for  traders  and 
importers. 
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BANKRUPTCIES 

Bankruptcies  in  Norway  during  1928  totalled  1,011  as  compared  with 
1,308  during  1927,  but  the  number  of  protested  bills  rose  from  6,434  to  7,983. 
The  number  of  new  traders  licensed  to  commence  business  increased  during 
1928  to  462  from  418,  and  the  number  of  limited  companies  which  commenced 
operations  rose  from  218  to  228. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

The  bulk  of  the  increase  in  imports  during  1928 — 36-2  million — is  due  to 
the  35-million-kroner  increase  in  imports  of  vessels,  automobiles  and  machinery. 
Of  this  increase,  new  ships  built  abroad  accounted  for  about  20!  million. 
Other  increases  occurred  in  living  animals,  the  import  of  which  more  than 
doubled  to  a  value  of  2,902,000  kroner;  in  hay  and  feed,  from  19  to  27  million; 
in  leather;  in  fats  and  oils;  and  in  timber  from  Sweden  and  Finland,  from  11 
to  17  million  kroner. 

The  most  important  groups  of  imports  were  (in  millions  of  kroner) :  ships, 
automobiles,  machinery,  182;  textiles,  114;  cereals,  100;  minerals,  90;  colonial 
goods,  74;  oils  and  fats,  68. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS 

As  every  commercial  traveller  visiting  Norway  to  do  business  must  secure 
a  license,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  records  of  such  visitors.  During  1928 
the  number  of  such  licenses  issued  increased  from  2,734  to  2,934.  Sweden, 
France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  sent  more,  while  England,  Holland, 
and  particularly  Denmark,  sent  fewer,  commercial  travellers  to  Norway, 

LOCAL  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

In  addition  to  the  few  points  set  forth  above  which  have  affected  Norway's 
purchasing  power,  the  local  markets  were  also  seriously  affected  during  1928 
by  great  increases  in  local  production  of  manufactured  goods  although  prices 
have  generally  been  stable,  with  perhaps  a  slightly  lowering  tendency  in  keep- 
ing with  conditions  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  a  gold  standard. 

Wholesale  prices  displayed  a  falling  tendency  throughout  the  year;  the 
official  wholesale  index  declined  from  166  to  157.  A  semi-official  commentary 
adds  that,  notwithstanding  this  fall,  the  price  level  still  is  somewhat  higher  in 
Norway  than  in  other  European  countries  the  currencies  of  which  are  based  on 
the  gold  standard. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  EXPORT  TRADE 

Since  the  war  there  had  been  an  almost  unending  succession  of  serious 
industrial  conflicts  in  Norway,  but  1928  witnessed  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  labour  strife,  which,  with  important  decreases  in  unemployment  from  28,532 
to  24,223,  added  to  the  general  improvement  in  the  industrial  situation.  How- 
ever, higher  taxes,  duties  and  wages,  render  competition  outside  Norway 
extremely  difficult.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  within  each  industry  to 
amalgamate  and  co-operate  in  order  to  stimulate  export  business.  Amalgama- 
tion and  combines  for  the  purposes  of  trading  within  the  country  are,  however, 
illegal. 

FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Norges  Bank,  Mr.  N.  Rygg,  the 
governor  of  the  bank,  traced  the  difficulty  in  Which  Norway  was  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  1928  to  internal  causes  which  were  anything  but  the  outcome  of 
natural  economic  conditions. 
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Mr.  Rygg  s>aid  the  improved  economic  position  of  the  -country  was  due  to 
an  improved  psychological  condition.  If  Norway  had  not  believed  in  her 
economic  capacity,  and  in  the  position  of  the  banks,  no  rescue  would  have  been 
possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  1928  a  labour  government  was  established  as  a  result 
of  the  general  election  of  1927.  However,  it  only  stayed  in  existence  a  fortnight 
when  a  liberal-conservative  coalition  government  took  up  office.  These  changes 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  business  community.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1928  deposits  declined  105  million  kroner,  and  half  of  this  decline  occurred  in 
January.  The  drain  on  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  Norges  Bank,  and 
the  demands  for  other  accommodation,  forced  the  bank  to  raise  its  discount  rate 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  in  February.  This  sharp  increase  in  the  bank  rate  had 
the  desired  effect  of  holding  deposits  and  reducing  demands  for  foreign  exchange, 
but  the  Governor  of  the  bank  declared  he  was  unable  to  calculate  the  damage 
that  had  been  done.  The  bank  rate  was  reduced  to  per  cent  on  March  27, 
and  has  remained  unchanged.  After  the  situation  calmed  down,  the  question  of 
restoring  the  gold  standard  was  examined. 

Now  that  Norway  is  approaching  a  period  of  stable  prices,  Mr.  Rygg  asks 
the  question:  "  Are  the  banks  in  a  position  to  fulfil  their  task  to  extend  the 
granting  of  credit  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  Norway's  economic  life?"  He 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  natural  development  can  be  financed,  but  u  it  is  essential 
that  the  forces  be  utilized  in  a  rational  manner  ". 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  Norges  Bank,  which 
in  recent  years  'has  found  itself  compelled  to  take  up  numerous  tasks.  Such 
has  been  the  extent  of  this  new  and  perhaps  unusual  work  that  "  the  Norges 
Bank  cannot  any  more  limit  its  activities  to  be  merely  the  bank  of  the  banks. 
The  method  of  direct  advances  must  be  continued,  and  probably  extended.  In 
certain  districts  the  Norges  Bank  has  become  the  all-important  credit  insti- 
tution." 

Not  all  the  banks  in  Norway  are  "  free  " — that  is,  independent  of  actual 
government  direction  and  administration,  A  large  number  of  banks  are  in 
process  of  liquidation  or  amalgamation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  banks  presently 
under  public  administration  will  soon  have  ceased  to.  exist  as  competitive  insti- 
tutions. Liquidation  is  proceeding,  but  its  speed  could  be  accelerated,  and  while 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  with  respect  to  unsettled  matters  relating  to 
municipalities  and  industrial  companies,  the  principal  duty  of  financial  interests 
is  to  support  that  progressive  movement  which  is  making  for  the  completion  of 
the  liquidation  processes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  Norges  Bank  for  December, 
1927,  1928,  and  on  May  22,  1929. 

Dec.  31, 
1913 

Total  gold  stock   72.7 

Ordinary  right  of  issue  in  excess  of 

gold  stock   45.0 


Total  right  of  issue   117.7 

Notes  in  circulation   107.6 

Note  reserve   10.0 

Deposits — 

Public  deposits   .... 

Foreign  deposits   .... 

Other  deposits   .... 

Total  deposits   12.5 

Loans  and  discounts  

Balances  held  abroad  

Foreign  bonds  

Domestic  bonds  


Dec.  31, 

Dec.  31, 

May  22, 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Millions  of  Kroner 

147.2 

146.9 

146.8 

250.0 

250.0 

250.0 

397.2 

396.9 

396.8 

330.9 

315.5 

301.8 

60.3 

81.4 

95.0 

8.5 

18.3 

51.5 

5.3 

2.4 

1.3 

71.5 

80.8 

58.1 

94.6 

92.2 

110.9 

260.5 

272.3 

275.1 

46.8 

40.7 

43.3 

16.0 

0.4 

2.2 

9.6 

8.9 

9.2 
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CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE  IN  1928 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  31,  1929. — The  total  consumption  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1928  is  estimated  at  1,987,525  tons  of  2,240 
pounds,  of  which  1,107,800'  tons  were  home-grown  and  879,725  tons  were 
imported,  the  proportions  being  55-7  and  44-3  per  cent  respectively. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  imported  meat,  according  to  the  official  returns 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  as  under,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  returns  for  1926  and  1927  are  given  as  well  as  those  for  1928. 


1926  1027  1928 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Australia                                                         95,065  63,535  78,202 

New  Zealand                                                  161.091  153,409  162,690 

Argentina                                                       583,712  654,740  546,188 

Uruguay                                                          64,135  45,281  58,801 

United  States                                                    4,228  3,901  2,038 

Other  countries                                                21,804  25,910  42,415 


Total   930,035  946,776  890,334 


In  order  to  remove  any  possible  discrepancy  in  connection  with  the  above 
figures,  it  s'hould  be  explained  that  the  table  includes  a  certain  proportion  of 
meat  which  was  subsequently  re-exported. 

According  to  the  Forty- first  Annual  Review  of  the  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meat 
Trade  of  the  World,  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  past  year, 
without  providing  any  outstanding  incident,  may  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory 
one  by  meat  producers  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  for  the  London 
importers  and  the  trade  generally,  conditions  showed  some  improvement  over 
those  of  recent  years. 

Unfortunately,  Canada  did  not  participate  in  this  movement.  The  higher 
prices  which  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  are  indeed  partly  attributed  by  the 
report  to  the  stoppage  of  imports  of  Canadian  store  cattle.  Other  causes  were 
the  substantial  drop  in  the  shipment  of  chilled  beef  from  the  Argentine  as  a 
result  of  dry  weather,  and  the  shorter  supplies  of  home-grown  meat  brought 
about  by  a  scarcity  of  feeding  stuffs. 

The  decrease  of  56,442  tons  (or  6  per  cent)  in  total  imports  of  meat  as 
compared  with  1927  was  the  first  check  experienced  for  five  years  in  the 
upward  trend  of  imports.  At  the  same  time,  the  value  of  last  year's  arrivals 
aggregated  approximately  £50,000,000  as  against  £47,000,000  in  the  previous 
year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  all  the  exporting  countries 
shipped  increased  quantities,  but  their  combined  effort,  encouraged  by  the  higher 
level  of  values  ruling  in  London,  was  insufficient  to  make  up  for  more  than1 
half  of  the  Argentine  deficiency. 

The  total  weight  of  chilled  beef  received  was  478,226  tons,  or  8-8  per  cent 
less  than  in  1927.  Frozen  beef,  which  totalled  130,900  tons,  was  19,099  tons 
down,  and  the  report  states  that  its  consumption  is  now  practically  restricted 
to  Government  requirements,  except  when  temporary  gaps  occur.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  frozen  mutton  and  lamb,  by  totalling  286,208  tons,  showed  a  small 
increase  of  5,040  tons. 

The  output  of  both  mutton  and  lamb  was  exceptionally  good,  particularly 
the  latter,  with  the  result  that  nearly  a  million  more  lamlbs  went  into  consump- 
tion last  year  at  prices  which,  on  average,  showed  up  well  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  previous  year.  The  trade  was  surprised  at  the  way  in  whic'h  the 
demand  absorbed  the  very  heavy  arrivals  of  lamb. 
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Frozen  beef  shipments  from  Australia  were  heavier  by  204,017  quarters, 
whereas  deliveries  of  this  variety  from  South  America  exhibited  a  reduction  of 
238,780  quarters.  The  opinion  is  expressed!  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prefer- 
ence given  in  Army  and  Navy  contracts  to  Empire-produced  beef,  much  lower 
prices  would  have  been  necessary  to  move  that  volume  of  Australian  beef  into 
consumption. 

As  a  result  of  the  falling-off  in  supplies  generally,  the  average  value  of  all 
descriptions  of  imported  meat  throughout  1928  was  10-4  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1927,  and  7-1  per  cent  higher  than  in  1926. 

The  general  results  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory,  in  view  of  the  adverse 
conditions  which  have  continued  to  prevail  in  many  industrial  sections.  An 
illustration  of  this  is  the  very  restricted  buying  power  of  the  North  of  England, 
where  heavy  industries,  such  as  coal,  steel,  and  cotton,  are  located,  in  comparison 
with  the  South,  where  conditions  are  much  more  favourable. 

DECLINE  IN  CONTINENTAL  IMPORTATIONS 

The  picture  presented  by  the  European  Continent  is  unfortunately  a  less 
pleasing  one. 

In  attributing  the  further  shrinkage  in  the  demand  for  imported  meat  to 
the  fiscal  and  other  action  which  various  European  governments  have  taken  in 
order  to  discourage  importation,  the  report  mentions  that  the  imports  of  over- 
seas meat  into  Continental  countries  last  year  amounted  to  only  203,284  tons, 
against  296,567  tons  in  1927,  and  316,800  tons  in  1926. 

NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  report  contains  a  wealth  of  information  and  details  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  in  a  brief  resume.  It  seems,  however,  desirable  to  include 
a  few  notes  about  conditions  and  results  in  the  chief  countries  which  are  sources 
of  supply. 

CANADA 

In  this  connection  it  seems  interesting  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view  to 
give  pride  of  place  to  Messrs.  Weddel's  statement  relative  to  Canada,  which  is 
as  follows: — 

As  a  source  of  supply  of  moat  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  has  once  more  proved 
disappointing.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  establish 
a  regular  trade  in  beef  with  Great  Britain,  but  these  experiments  have  always  been  short- 
lived, having  been  made  only  at  times  when  prices  in  the  United  States  have  been  relatively 
lower  than  tihfose  ruling  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  soon  as  the  American  cycle  of  prices 
swings  round  to  the  higher  levels,  the  magnet  of  the  nearer  market  proves  irresistible  to 
Canadian  producers. 

Much  was  expected  from  the  opening  of  United  Kingdom  ports  to  Canadian  cattle, 
which  took  place  in  1921,  but  that  trade,  which  in  1925  reached  a  total  of  110,155  head, 
dwindled  away  to  405  head  in  1928. 

Having  regard  to  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Dominion  in  relation  to  the  population, 
the  annual  surplus  of  cattle  and/or  beef  available  for  export  is  remarkably  small.  Last 
year  only  166,469  head  of  cattle,  and  19,959  tons  of  beef,  crossed  the  border  in  spite  of  an 
unusually  tempting  level  of  prices  obtainable.  In  1927  the  figures  were  204,336  head  of 
cattle  and  22,979  tons  of  beef.  Exports  of  mutton  amounted  to  503  tons  as  compared  with 
843  tons  in  1927,  and  of  sheep  11,506  head  against  20,138  head  in  1927.  Apparently  the 
climatic  conditions  in  Canada  last  year  were  as  unfavourable  for  fattening  as  those  in  many 
other  countries. 

In  conjunction  with  the  a'bove,  it  seems  almost  equally  interesting  to  add 
the  views  which  the  report  expresses  about  the  cattle  situation  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  progress  of  events  across  the  border  vitally  affects  the 
production  and  export  of  Canadian  cattle. 

In  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  unprofitable  prices  to  the  grower  that  have  prevailed 
in  recent  years,  a  shortage  of  fat  cattle  began  to  develop  in  the  second  half  of  1927.  and 
became  so  pronounced  that  Canada's  surplus  was  absorbed  at  good  prices,  and  considerable 
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quantities  of  frozen  beef  were  imported  from  New  Zealand.  Every  day,  however,  that  these 
high  prices  continued  hastened  the  day  when  a  corresponding  swing  of  the  pendulum  would 
rake  place  through  increased  supplies.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  high  prices 
will  produce  the  goods  so  quickly  as  in  the  United  States.  Show  the  American  farmer  a 
profit  on  anything  he  raises  and  he  appears  capable  of  producing  unlimited  quantities  in  a 
very  short  time.  Therefore  if  'any  progress  is  to  be  made  in  inducing  the  United  States 
to  take  imported  meat  more  freely,  with  moderate  duties,  it  is  important  that  no  time 
should  be  lost. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  main  feature  of  the  home-grown  meat  industry  in  1928  was  a  greater 
feeling  of  confidence  amongst  producers,  brought  about  by  the  better  tone  in 
che  market  and  the  higher  prices  ruling. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  (including  the  Irish  Free 
State)  in  June  last  was  12,098,311,  as  compared  with  12,243,441  head  in  1927, 
a  decrease  of  145,130.  Sheep  at  the  same  date  were  returned  at  27,779,059, 
against  28,307,413  in  1927. 

Messrs.  Weddel  state  that  a  more  widespread  interest  is  now  being  taken 
by  breeders  and  feeders  in  the  scientific  production  of  meat,  from  the  birth  of 
the  animal  to  the  time  when  it  is  killed.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
rapidly  changing  tastes  of  the  consumer,  and  less  to  the  hidebound  rules  of 
custom  and  tradition.  The  wide  margin  in  price  between  the  kind  of  animals 
that  the  public  wants  and  those  which  it  does  not  want  is  at  last  compelling 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  in  spite  of  their  ingrained  conservatism,  to  examine 
any  suggestions  that  may  be  put  forward  for  improvement  in  breeding  and  feed- 
ing methods. 

AUSTRALIA 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australia 
at  the  beginning  of  1928  was  estimated  at  98,864,000  head,  as  compared  with 
104,080,000  a  year  previously.  The  decline  was  due  to  the  drought  of  1927 
which  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  7,000,000  sheep  in  New  South  Wales. 
Cattle  were  estimated  at  11,545,000  head  against  12,187,000  head  in  1927. 

In  Queensland  drought  caused  unfavourable  conditions  during  a  large  part 
of  1,928,  but  the  present  outlook  is  for  a  satisfactory  export  during  the  first  half 
of  1929.  In  the  Southern  States  1928  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  years  in 
recent  times. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  1927-28  season  was  again  a  very  satisfactory  one  for  the  producers  of 
New  Zealand.  While  there  was  a  much  greater  volume  of  stock  killed  for 
export,  the  census  returns  show  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Dominion  con- 
tinue to  expand.  The  number  of  cattle  killed  during  the  season  was  nearly 
double  that  of  1927.  The  increase  in  lambs  killed  amounted  to  nearly  600,000 
head.  The  total  of  sheep  on  April  30,  1928,  was  27,133,810,  or  an  increase 
of  5-8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  indications  are,  moreover,  that 
this  expansion  will  continue. 

ARGENTINE 

Prices  paid  by  the  refrigerating  works  for  best-quality  chilling  cattle  last 
year  were  about  15  per  cent  higher  on  average  than  in  1927.  Freezing  cattle, 
and  the  Continental  type,  in  good  condition,  were  also  comparatively  scarce, 
but  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  demand,  'both  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  for  these  classes,  prices  ruled  on  a  more  moderate  level. 

The  operations  of  the  freezing  works  therefore  were  materially  curtailed, 
and  the  total  exports  for  the  year  showed  a  big  reduction  on  the  1927  figure-. 

The  total  exports  for  the  year  amounted  to  599,309  tons,  of  which  530.635 
tons  were  snipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  68,674  tons  to  the  Continent. 
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PROSPECTS   FOR  1929 

In  conclusion,  Messrs.  Weddel  express  the  view  that  conditions  in  1929 
will  not  vary  to  any  great  extent  from  those  of  recent  years. 

Shipments  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  from  South  America  to  the  United 
Kingdom  are  not  likely  to  be  heavier  than  last  year — if  anything  they  will  be 
lighter  owing  to  the  higher  prices  of  cattle  in  the  producing  countries.  In 
addition,  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  enjoying  favourable  weather 
conditions,  and  if  there  is  no  setback  the  output  will  be  heavier  than  last  year. 

As  regards  the  higher  prices  now  ruling,  it  is  pointed  out  that  if  this  has 
the  effect  of  slowing  up  the  demand  at  a  time  when  public  taste  can  be  attracted 
to  the  lamb  trade,  it  may  lead  to  disappointing  prices  later.  Shippers  do  not 
always  realize  that  there  must  be  a  big  consumption  of  lambs  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  if  a  sound  position  is  to  be  established  for  the  later  months 
of  the  year,  when  home-killed  competition  increases  and  the  consumption 
decreases. 

MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  SALMON  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  23,  1929. — Many  inquiries  by  large  fish  packers  and  whole- 
sale fish  merchants  in  Scotland  for  connections  in  Canada  for  frozen  salmon 
have  been  sent  to  the  Dominion  during  the  past  year  or  two,  but  the  amount 
of  business  done  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  be. 

Although  Scotland  has  a  population  of  about  5,000,000 — and  there  is  a 
decided  limit  to  the  sale  of  salmon  in  the  country — a  good  opportunity  is  open 
for  some  Canadian  firm  who  can  fulfil  the  requirements  and  meet  the  existing 
competition.  The  opportunity  exists  mainly  from  the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
Tay  fisheries  were  acquired  by  a  large  company  some  time  ago  much  of  the 
salmon  from  that  area  has  gone  south  to  London,  thus  depleting  supplies  avail- 
able for  consumption  north  of  the  Tweed. 

Since  that  time  imports  of  fresh  salmon  have  been  coming  in  from  Ireland, 
and  the  Norwegians  are  entering  the  market  with  salmon  packed  in  ice  which 
is  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  Is.  Id.  (26  cents)  per  pound.  The  objection  to  the 
Norwegian  product  is  that  the  fish  is  unusually  large  and  is  more  suitable  for 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  business  (which  uses  about  a  third  of  the  salmon  con- 
sumed in  Scotland)  than  for  the  domestic  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  frozen 
salmon  is  practically  unknown  and  the  public  must  be  educated  up  to  it.  For 
this  reason  among  others  Canadian  frozen  salmon  should  be  brought  into  Scot- 
land by  a  firm  of  large  resources  who  know  and  have  their  connections  in  every 
part  of  the  country  and  are  ready  to  put  their  backs  into  the  business  and  await 
results.  Such  a  firm  in  Glasgow,  probably  the  largest  fish  packers  and  mer- 
chants in  the  country,  are  fully  prepared  to  go  ahead  if  any  first-class  Canadian 
firm  is  ready  to  co-operate.  To  get  going  they  are  ready  to  work  on  a  margin 
of  a  halfpenny  per  pound.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  work  Scotland  from  Liverpool 
or  other  English  port,  as  firms  in  those  places  do  not  know  the  territory  or  the 
trade. 

It  is  necessary  to  quote  prices  c.i.f.  or  delivered  Glasgow.  F.o.b.  Vancouver 
quotations  do  not  enlighten  the  importer  as  to  the  cost  of  the  product  laid  down 
here,  and  this  is  required  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  with  competing  fish. 
Many  Canadian  firms  still  make  a  practice  of  quoting  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaport, 
or  even  f.o.b.  Canadian  interior  point:  such  prices  do  not  give  the  possible  cus- 
tomer overseas  the  information  he  requires.  It  should  be  realized  that,  apart 
from  various  unknown  charges  like  insurance,  the  ocean  freight  rates  are  invari- 
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ably  made  in  the  country  of  export  and  are  not  known  in  the  country  of  destina- 
tion. One  illustration  will  suffice  on  this  subject  of  frozen  salmon.  A  large  fish 
packer  in  Glasgow  was  recently  quoted  for  frozen  salmon  by  a  Vancouver  packer 
f.o.b.  Vancouver.  The  Glasgow  firm  asked  this  office  what  the  ocean  freight 
was.  On  inquiries  being  instituted  with  various  shipping  lines  in  Glasgow,  one 
of  them  stated  that  they  felt  fairly  certain  that  the  rate  was  70  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Such  information  is  useless  as  contracts  cannot  be  entered  into  with- 
out absolute  certainty  as  to  price.  If  the  Canadian  firm  had  telephoned  to  a 
local  shipping  office,  and  incorporated  the  resulting  information  into  a  c.i.f.  price, 
and  had  spent  two  minutes  in  converting  the  dollar  quotation  into  shillings,  the 
importer  would  have  had  the  information  necessary  and  an  increased  respect 
for  the  enterprise  and  business  methods  of  the  exporter. 

DUBLIN  SPRING  SHOW 

John  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  21,  1929. — For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Dublin 
Spring  Show,  Canada  was  represented  this  year  by  a  well-prepared  exhibit  of 
Canadian  products.  Organized  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Spring  Show 
has  now  become  the  leading  agricultural  exhibition  in  Ireland,  and  this  year's 
show,  which  took  place  from  May  8  to  11,  surpassed  all  previous  events  in 
attendance  and  the  number  of  exhibitors. 

While  the  original  purposes  of  the  Spring  Show  were  largely  agricultural, 
the  scope  has  now  become  so  enlarged  that  it  includes  all  phases  of  manufac- 
turing and  merchandising,  as  well  as  agriculture.  All  the  leading  industries  in 
the  Free  State  were  represented  this  year,  in  addition  to  many  from  British  and 
foreign  countries. 

The  chief  exhibits,  aside  from  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  were  comprised  for 
the  most  part  of  agricultural  machinery  of  all  classes,  hay  barns,  and  gasolene 
engines,  but  food  products  and  other  manufactures  held  an  important  place.  The 
implement  and  machinery  exhibits  represented  a  very  wide  range,  including  road 
haulage,  road-making,  the  use  of  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  farm  tractors,,  as  well 
as  tillage  and  farming  implements  generally. 

CANADIAN  STAND 

The  Canadian  stand,  though  not  large,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
and  favourable  comment.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  attractively  arranged 
stand  at  the  show  and  comprised  a  general  variety  of  Canadian  products  already 
being  distributed  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Besides  a  general  line  of  canned  and 
bottled  foodstuffs,  grain,  agricultural  tools,  rubber  footwear,  wallboard,  soap, 
and  other  commodities  were  on  display.  The  number  of  inquiries  received  was 
unusually  gratifying,  and  may  be  summed  up  by  quoting  the  following  letter 
received  from  the  agent  of  one  Canadian  firm: — 

As  far  as  my  products  are  concerned,  I  consider  that  the  publicity  tihey  sot  wiM  do  a 
wonderful  amount  of  good.  I  recedived  at  least  thirty  orders  from  wholesalers  and  had  well 
over  one  hundred  dtaquirie£  from  areas  yet  unworked. 

A  feature  of  the  show  was  the  number  of  orders  booked  for  threshers,  trac- 
tors and  tractor  implements.  Some  of  the  largest  exhibitors  stated  that  their 
exhibits  had  been  disposed  of  twice  over,  and  that  there  were,  in  addition,  plenty 
of  orders  in  hand. 

RESULTS 

For  one  order  booked  at  the  1928  show  there  were  in  some  cases,  according 
to  the  Irish  Times  representative,  twenty  booked  this  year,  a  more  hopeful  feel- 
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ing  being  manifested  all  round.  Manufacturers  were  much  encouraged  by  the 
improvement  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  general  situation,  despite 
agricultural  depression. 

Despite  the  fact  that  agricultural  shows  throughout  the  British  Isles  have  of 
late  years  been  suffering  from  declining  gates,  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Spring 
Show  has  shown  a  vigorous  and  continuous  growth  from  a  -total  attendance  of 
barely  20,000  eight  years  ago.  This  year's  total  was  93,922,  as  compared  with 
83,029  in  1928  and  70,373  in  1926.  The  general  admission  fee  to  the  grounds  was 
2s.  6d.  (60  cents) . 


REVIEW   OF  AUSTRALIAN   TRADE,  1927-28 

C  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

IT 

Importations  of  Interest  to  Canada 

FISH 

Owing  to  the  mild  weather  experienced  during  last  summer,  the  demand 
was  much  less  for  canned  salmon  from  Canada  and  other  sources  of  supply. 
The  total  Australian  imports  of  salmon  fell  from  18,561,176  pounds  weight  in 
1926-27  to  11,240,650  pounds  in  1927-28,  but  Canada,  from  which  the  principal 
supplies  are  drawn,  was  the  country  of  export  least  affected  by  the  reduction. 
The  1927-28  salmon  imports  from  Canada  were  less  by  1,893,207  pounds  and 
£88,807  in  value,  while  those  from  the  United  States  show  a  reduction  of  4,299,207 
pounds  and  £204,356  in  value. 

The  total  quantities  and  values  of  various  fish  received  by  Australia  from 
Canada  and  other  principal  sources  of  supply  during  1927-28  and  the  previous 
year  were: — 


Fish,  Fresh  or  Frozen- 


Canada  

New  Zealand  

South  Africa  

Fish,  Potted  or  Concentrated- 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

New  Zealand  

Russia  

Canned  Herrings — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

South  Africa  

Norway  

Canned  Salmon- 
Total  imports  


Russia  

United  States.  . 
Canned  Sardines — 
Total   imports .  .  . 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  

France  

Italy  

Norway  

Portugal  

Sweden  

United  States.  . 


1926-27 

192' 

'-28 

Quantity 

Value 

Quality 

Value 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

6.849,883 

180,773 

8,493,488 

232,894 

2,061,348 

54,659 

3,493,266 

95,624 

51,465 

1,655 

108,129 

3,507 

1.959,971 

58,210 

2,593,542 

78,402 

2,776,086 

66,194 

2,288,872 

55,046 

146,782 

148,424 

Quantity 

145.343 

Quantity 

143.317 

not 

19 

not 

2,920 

recorded 

394 

recorded 

1,004 

5,605,114 

147,474 

4,273,320 

116,014 

5,347.623 

135.952 

4,111,194 

109,050 

62,662 

2,972 

19,697 

713 

10,912 

270 

175,295 

7,330 

111,454 

4,740 

18.561,175 

906,232 

11.240,650 

554,500 

474,596 

8,081,474 

385,789 

1,586,062 

83,273 

573,897 

32,578 

232.535 

17.018 

122.673 

9,703 

6,728,253 

329,261 

2,428,524 

124,905 

2,286,662 

139.681 

2.950.859 

183.382 

49,298 

1.923 

203,983 

12.639 

9,655 

252 

9,700 

338 

20,031 

2,578 

24,032 

2,348 

4.909 

386 

12,779 

1,145 

2,067,503 

124.049 

2.390.367 

138,829 

80.518 

7.963 

252,590 

24.923 

26.669 

1.173 

33,092 

2,433 

15,951 

495 

10,428 

422 
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Fish  Importations  into  Australia — Concluded 


1926-27  1927-28 


Quantity 

Value 

Quality 

Value 

lbs. 

£ 

lbs. 

£ 

Other  Canned  Fish — 

224,716 

5,031,856 

287,597 

United  Kingdom.  .   

426,107 

15,013 

700,085 

29,048 

11,897 

671,736 

21.367 

113,999 

14,283 

250,463 

17,855 

204,040 

14.180 

104,626 

8,276 

China  

109,389 

8,391 

150,111 

10,528 

51,814 

669,027 

53,689 

XT  

77,445 

1,985. 08o 

116,645 

T  J-n  i4-S^ri  ?!(■„(■„;, 

11  OQ*J 

ZZ,6oo 

orta  71A 

iy,o / z 

Fish,  bmoked  or  Dried  (not  salted)  — 

Total  imports  

1.144,880 

36,548 

862,173 

30,722 

357,176 

10,489 

285,528 

9,676 

Canada   

4,657 

200 

New  Zealand  

956 

31 

17,283 

536 

Sonth  Africa  

714,194 

17,694 

497,852 

13.675 

fThinn 

O,  /  0 JL 

QQ  Q1Q 

K  7Q1 

Fish,  N.E.I  — 

7.57 1 

26,436 

6.139 

21,001 

United  Kingdom  

3.295 

9,164 

2,831 

7,205 

243 

799 

569 

2,363 

722 

2,436 

284 

1.046 

364 

2.807 

189 

2,353 

Italy  

1.119 

4.473 

560 

2.464 

United  States  

1.527 

5,565 

1,136 

4,008 

OTHER  FOODSTUFFS 

Canada  also  has  a  small  intermittent  export  trade  with  this  territory  in 
other  foodstuffs,  of  which  the  following  products  were  recorded  in  1927-28: 
Preserved  meats  (£276),  confectionery  (£3,909),  cocoa  beans  and  paste  (£2,637), 
coffee  (£510),  canned  fruits  (£300),  canned  vegetables  (£1,538),  flour  (£209), 
and  one  or  two  other  items  of  minor  importance. 


AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  ARTICLES  OF  APPAREL  AND  ATTIRE 

The  total  value  of  Australian  imports  under  this  heading  reached  £6,506,717 
as  against  £7,101,652  in  the  previous  year.  The  extent  to  which  Canada  contri- 
buted to  these  totals  during  the  two  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  tables: — 

Gloves  (of  Textile)  — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia    

France  

Germany  

United  States  

Rubber  Footwear,  Goloshes — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Gum  and  Wading  Boots — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

In  footwear  of  other  material  the  recorded  imports  from  Canada  were  only 
£3,179  in  a  total  importation  of  £403,509  from  other  countries. 

Furred  Skins,  Dressed  or  Prepared — 

Total  imports   £??3'21H 

United  Kingdom   15%>1V. 

Canada  

Belgium  

China  

France   2i?»I'J? 

Germany  

Russia  

United  States  

86957—3 


1926-27 

1927-28 

£424,614 

£353,713 

47,012 

36,472 

48,764 

55,617 

6,827 

8,195 

10,102 

14,112 

39,296 

17,481 

236,558 

193,629 

25,216 

Pairs 

20,503 

114,353 

298,944 

55,925 

29,747 

82,951 

11,758 

62,625 

155,422 

32,909 

21,562 

46,920 

9,603 

37,778 

52,640 

28,575 

15.341 

9,085 

5,528 

10,507 

15,677 

8,329 

11,930 

27,653 

14,600 

1926-27 

1927-28 

£533,312 

£652,584 

159,727 

157.459 

2,044 

4.336 

29,805 

36,761 

12,526 

20,507 

216,718 

263.413 

60.011 

115.221 

12,652 

18,999 

35,608 

31,333 
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Considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  skins  are  included  in  the  shipments 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  where  they  have  been  dressed  and 
treated  for  export  to  Australia  and  credited  in  the  Customs  returns  to  the 
countries  of  final  shipment.  Undressed  furred  skins  were  also  received  direct 
from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £4,510  in  1927-28  as  against  £1,970  in  1926-27. 

Corsets—  \926-27  1927-28 

Total  imports   £100,144  f  93,495 

United  Kingdom   32.969  28,570 

Canada   12,868  7.839 

United  States   53,820  56,091 

Fur  apparel — 

Total  imports   44,106  87,164 

United  Kingdom   28,122  60,461 

Canada   381  1,049 

China   1,049  1,292 

France   2.696  6.724 

Germany   9,095  10J07 

Russia   1,386  2.698 

United  States   531  2,860 

Silk  Hosiery — 

Total  imports   633,523  533,121 

United  Kingdom   187,718  51.668 

Canada   1,175  627 

France  ^  ,   6,917  9,447 

Germany   35,278  28,856 

United  States   395,328  434,738 

In  other  dry  goods,  felt  of  Canadian  origin  for  asbestos  and  paper  making 
machines  was  received  to  the  value  of  £11,337.  as  against  £5,299  in  1926-27,  as 
well  as  artificial  and  other  silk  material  ( £4,816  j,  artificial  silk  yarns  (£1,534), 
piece  goods  (£6,420),  but  these  were  negligible  in  quantity  in  comparison  with 
the  total  importations. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

The  total  imports  under  this  heading  for  1927-28  were  £778,663,  as  com- 
pared with  £814,387  in  1926-27.  Supplies  from  Canada  in  1927-28  were  con- 
fined to  bronzing  and  metal  powders  (£3,208),  dry  colours  (£1,205)  ,  artists' 
colours  (£2,115),  and  one  or  two  other  items  of  still  smaller  value. 


MINERALS,  EARTHENWARE,  ETC. 

The  total  value  of  these  imports  in  1927-28  was  £1,060,830,  as  against 
£941,452  in  the  previous  year.  Canadian  competitive  values  were  practically 
restricted  to  crude  asbestos  and  plaster  of  Paris,  the  imports  of  which  were: — 

1926-27  1927-28 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Cwt.  £  Cwt.  £ 

Crude  Asbestos — 

Total  imports                                       56.761  66,166  103.827  115.030 

United  Kingdom                                1.624  2.113  500  917 

Canada                                             9.113  11.615  24,125  23,273 

Ceylon     2,237  2.081 

Cyprus   ....  5,575  5.746 

South  Africa                                    45.122  51.551  69,179  80,212 

Madeira                                               ....  ....  1,180  1,736 

Plaster  of  Paris — 

Total  imports                                      92.547  28,667  71,833  25.479 

United  Kingdom                                9.667  4,458  6.871  3,779 

Canada                                               4,688  1,698  3,483  1.277 

France                                              19,914  3,522  8,642  2.412 

Germany                                           17.815  3.478  16,179  2.907 

United  States                                 39,591  15,249  35,680  14,759 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  now  extensively  made  in  Australia,  and  for  ordinary 
building  purposes  can  be  sold  considerably  lower  in  price  than  the  duty-paid 
landed  cost  of  imported  material.  Imports  are  therefore  restricted  to  a  few 
high-quality  brands  which,,  owing  to  their  quicker  setting,  are  mostly  used  for 
surgical,  dental,  and  other  fine  casts. 
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1926-27 

1927-28 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

No.  * 

£ 

71.641 

1.295 

46.798 

52,505 

330 

13,380 

19,110 

965 

33,418 

98,019 

1.071 

135,195 

67,063 

820 

78,720 

30,956 

251 

56,475 

10.652 

844 

11,675 

773 

8 

404 

3,605 

411 

4,894 

6,006 

406 

6,105 

135.553 

112.238 

532 

640 

127.339 

104,644 

7^82 

6,816 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

In  1927-28  Australia  imported  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  to 
the  value  of  £691,343  compared  with  £722,094  in  1926-27,  showing  a  general 
reduction  of  £30,751.  Imports  from  Canada  in  1927-28  were  valued  at  £308,564 
as  against  £361,591  in  the  previous  year,  while  those  from  the  United  States 
increased  from  £252,050  to  £273,188  during  the  same  period.  Total  imports 
during  the  two  years  of  the  principal  implements  which  Canada  is  interested 
in  exporting  to  Australia,  together  with  main  sources  of  supply,  are  given  below. 
In  some  items  the  number  of  implements  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
1927-28:— 

Reapers  and  Binders — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Reaper-Threshers  and  Harvesters — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Mowers — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Drills  (Fertilizer,  Seed  and  Grain),  N.E.T.— 

Total  imports   135.553 

United  Kingdom  , 

Canada  

United  States   .  '." 

Ploughs,  Disc. — These  were  separately  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  1927-28, 
the  total  number  imported  in  that  year  being  1,097  of  a  value  of  £16,152.  The 
chief  sources  of  supply  were:  Canada,  571  valued  at  £7,640;  and  the  United 
States,  506  valued  at  £8,370. 

Ploughs,  Stump-jump. — Practically  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  these  imple- 
ments were  received  from  Canada.  In  1927-28  they  were  429  in  number  valued 
at  £14,111,  showing  a  reduction  in  value  of  £6,978  from  the  previous  year. 

Ploughs,  Other — - 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Plough  Shares  and  Parts — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Cultivators  and  Harrows. — The  total  imports  under  this  heading,  compris- 
ing cultivators  of  all  kinds  and  harrows,  were  valued  at  £51,324  in  1926-27  and 
at  £62,653  in  1927-28.  Canada  and  the  United  States  supplied  the  requirements 
in  about  equal  proportion. 

Channel-Making  Graders,  Rollers,  Etc. — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

United  States  

Metal  Parts  for  Reapers  and  Binders,  Etc. — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Discs  for  Implements- - 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

86957— 3i 


1926-27 

1927-28 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

No. 

£ 

62.071 

4.564 

30,602 

2,093 

40 

513 

24.660 

2.647 

15,933 

35,027 

1.874 

14,138 

15.076 

18,854 

4,395 

3,459 

7,693 

10,015 

2,987 

5,319 

1926-27 

1927-28 

£20.369 

£10.285 

U52 

418 

19,065 

9,705 

34.744 

36.944 

5.613 

4,761 

17.501 

19,633 

1  1.617 

12,543 

44.157 

36,733 

37,733 

32.804 

2.460 

1.2  59 

3.743 

2,583 
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CREAM  SEPARATORS 


In  1927-28  cream  separators  to  the  number  of  10,176  valued  at  £92,397 
were  imported  into  Australia,  of  which  Sweden  supplied  8,252  valued  at  £69,882 ; 
United  Kingdom,  678  (£7,514) ;  Germanv,  492  (£3,692) ;  United  States,  247 
(£4.098);  Belgium,  103  (£3,400);  and  Canada,  160  (£1.025). 


BINDER  TWINE 


1926-27 

1927 

-28 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

•ns — 

5,154 

18,720 

23.472 

64,048 

2.987 

12,262 

2.725 

9,416 

357 

1,007 

20,005 

52,092 

458 

1.617 

742 

2,540 

1,300 

3.626 

Binder  twine  is  subject  to  high  customs  duties,  but  the  high  price  of  Aus- 
tralian twine  in  1927-28  permitted  an  unusually  large  quantity  to  be  profitably 
landed  from  Canada  in  that  year.  Provided  the  price  of  Australian  twine  is  on 
a  leasonable  level,  distributors  do  not  anticipate  further  oversea  buying  in  any 
volume.    Details  of  imports  are  given  below: — 


Reaper  and  Binder  Twines  and  Y, 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

New  Zealand  

United  States  

OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  Australian  imports  of  other  agricul- 
tural implements  during  1927-28  and  principal  sources  of  supply:  — 

ChafTcutters  and  horse  gears 

Chaffcutter  knives  

Corn  shellers  

Garden  and  field  rollers.  .  . 

Spraying  machines   18.468 

Handworked  rakes,  ploughs,  etc 

Harvesters,  stripper  

Hay  rakes,  horse  

Potato  diggers,  etc  

Scarifiers  

Seats,  poles,  etc  

Sub-surface  packers  

Threshing  machines  

Winnowers  

All  other  

ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  AND  APPLIANCES 

The  total  value  of  Australian  imports  of  electrical  machinery  and  appliances 
in  1927-28  was  £5:405,227,  compared  with  £5.775,495  in  1926-27.  The  principal 
sources  of  supply  in  1927-28  were:  United  Kingdom  (£3,130,169),  United  States 
(£1,485,965),  Netherlands  (£285,501),  Germany  (£154,902),  Switzerland  (£81,- 
982),  and  Canada  (£59,482). 

The  principal  electrical  products  supplied  by  Canada,  in  comparison  with 
similar  products  imported  from  other  countries,  are  shown  below: — 

Batteries  and  Accumulators — 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Denmark  

Germany  

United  States  

Dy  namo-Electr  ic  M achi n es — 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  States  


Total 

United 

United 

Imports 

Canada 

States 

Kingdom 

£  5.326 

f  596 

£  93 

£2,412 

8,800 

21 

8,514 

590 

208 

382 

5,039 

3,053 

1,950 

18.468 

11,269 

4,660 

3.286 

2,913 

346 

561 

561 

4.368 

1,567 

2,793 

'8 

388 

23 

352 

561 

*6 

527 

28 

1,060 

641 

325 

79 

2.17!) 

2,178 

750 

557 

193 

682 

457 

205 

7 

15.780 

2,145 

9,203 

716 

1926-27 

1927-28 

£  867.232 

£  729.983 

321.296 

266,238 

10,497 

6.359 

17.527 

25.679 

8.732 

17.520 

498,762 

409,539 

1.040.831 

955.249 

599.123 

667,792 

11.392 

7.560 

27.301 

33.796 

6,795 

2.826 

10.860 

8.206 

18,602 

17.955 

23.690 

37,017 

338,960 

173.809 
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Australian  Imports  of  Electrical  Appliances — Concluded 

Electrical  Fittings  (Metal)  — 

Total  imports   .  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Germany  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Heating  and  Cooking  Appliances — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Germany  

United  States  

Regulating,  Starting  and  Control  Apparatus — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Germany  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Measuring  and  Recording  Instruments — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Wireless  Sets  and  Parts — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

United  States  

Other  Electric  Appliances — 

Total  imports   .    .  .  . 

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

France  

Germany  

Netherlands  

Switzerland  

United  States  

Insulators  (Earthenware)  — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

France   . 

Japan  

United  States  


1926-27 

1927-28 

414,553 

374.939 

288,400 

280.344 

1,152 

944 

7.073 

6,675 

O.U54: 

9  779 

1  1  9  489 

81  788 
81,1  00 

85.920 

97,276 

23.851 

27.501 

11,911 

14,456 

5,659 

10.217 

42,706 

42,504 

o/>o  rpo 

363,563 

00/2   ^7  O  O 

326.738 

249.974 

206.332 

5,905 

5.318 

2.142 

3,601 

2.065 

1,185 

3.866 

2.773 

97 '972 

105  J73 

156,1  / 1 

161,  /  77 

86.512 

OA  *7TO 

80,778 

5,512 

15,825 

14.962 

17.561 

44,066 

44,725 

422,715 

376,056 

144.841 

118,584 

1.530 

794 

14,293 

7,318 

9,939 

22,090 

5.765 

17,690 

245,561 

208,012 

528.248 

415,161 

292.476 

236.895 

8,657 

7.604 

6.167 

2.243 

28.777 

37.026 

*3  477 

7  Q89 

2.306 

4.725 

178,853 

113,952 

50.823 

30.756 

12,091 

4.361 

1.760 

1,371 

919 

3.446 

3,591 

3.798 

31,394 

15.805 

OTHER  MACHINERY  AND  PARTS 

In  machinery  and  appliances  other  than  agricultural  and  electrical,  the  prin- 
cipal imports  received  from  Canada  were:  — 


Metal-Working  Machinery  (Unspecified)—  1926-27  1927-28 

Total  imports   £188,007  £201,566 

United  Kingdom   82,993  83,748 

Canada   254  34.397 

Germany   16,319  11.511 

United  States   83,341  67.661 

Oil  Engines — 

Total  imports   245.991  172.620 

United  Kingdom   115.311  103.262 

Canada   16,684  1.216 

United  States   106.099  62.741 

Motor  Car  Engines.  Imported  Separately — 

Total  imports..   89.009  114.418 

United  Kingdom   26.372  37.146 

Canada   14.360  19.077 

United   States   44,694  56,157 
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Other  engines  from  Canada  amounted  to  £988  in  value,  and  parts  to  £3,231. 


Motive-Power  Machinery,  N.E.I.—  1926-27  1927-28 

Total  imports   £278,668  £220,229 

United  Kingdom   118,635  93,830 

Canada   33,838  16,636 

Sweden   1,391  15,423 

United  States   115,686  84,693 

Roller  Bearings — ■ 

Total  imports   183,463  165,143 

United  Kingdom   70.899  68.582 

Canada   4,072  3,231 

France   6,745  14,456 

Sweden   25.302  22.171 

United  States   65,224  49,200 

Knitting  Machinery- 
Total  imports   262.997  179.036 

United  Kingdom   49,867  39,506 

Canada   5,416  8,725 

Germany.   29,686  15.890 

Switzerland   6,497  3,285 

United  States   170,764  109,802 


Spark  Plugs. — Sparking  plugs  were  not  recorded  separately  in  1926-27,  but  in 
1927-28  amounted  to  £47,292  in  value,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied 
£1S,766;  Canada,  £16,242;  Germany,  £2,227;  and  the  United  States,  £9,826. 


METALS  AND  METAL  MANUFACTURES 

With  the  exception  of  materials  and  products,  of  which  particulars  are 
shown  below,  imports  of  metal  and  metal  manufactures  from  Canada  during 
1927-28  were  very  small  and  show  little  variation  in  recent  years. 

1926-27  1927-28 

Aluminium  (blocks,  sheets,  etc.) —  £  £ 

Total  imports   122,633  111,857 

United  Kingdom   117.647  96,525 

Canada   666  10,661 

United  States   3,199  3,609 

Bolts  and  nuts — 

Total  imports   248.240  206,728 

United  Kingdom  ■.   183,394  156,308 

Canada   8,887  5,531 

Germany   2,260  4,523 

United  States   50,402  33,652 

Iron  and  steel  wire  (of  No.  15  or 

finer  gauge) —                               Cwt.               £  Cwt.  £ 

Total  imports                                   64.557           99.194  53.919  86.102 

United  Kingdom                           40.788           63.045  34.671  54,407 

Canada                                           6.686           12,735  5.590  9,172 

Germany  .                                      6.723             4,248  4,026  3.261 

United  States                                 6,118           16,704  6,608  17,236 

Other  Wire — (black,  galvanized, 
tinned  or  otherwise  coated)— 

Total  imports                                 482.269          405,652  S9.440  120.949 

United  Kingdom                         344.330         313.614  73.514  94,196 

Canada                                           4,774             6,688  3,481  5,371 

Germany                                     109,717           56,758  7.100  5,172 

United  States                               18.606           25,287  5.260  16,136 

Malleable  Iron  Castings,  n.e.i. —          Lbs.             £  Lbs.  £ 

Total  imports                                 391.674           15,705  425,152  14,745 

United  Kingdom                         198,755            6,558  241.951  7,320 

Canada                                         70,592             3.216  68,316  2,958 

United  States                              108,660             5.323  80.988  3.261 

Nails  and  Tacks,  n.e.i.—                      Cwt.              £  Cwt.  £ 

Total  imports                                   35,394           58,235  28.380  59.300 

United  Kingdom                           17,188           33.836  18,367  34,836 

Canada                                           1,129             3,413  1.887  4.744 

Germany                                           630             2,184/  2,166  3,608 

United  States                                 5,494           17,180  5,272  14,709 

Wrought  Iron  or  Steel  Pipes  and 
Tubes  (not  more  than  3  inches 
internal  diameter)  — 

Total  imports                                 958.772       1,110,281  927,892  964,440 

United  Kingdom                         837,256         972,397  821,145  851,385 

Canada                                         37,250           39,704  32,332  35,148 

Germany                                       18.921           16,436  14.034  12,116 

United  States                              64,768           81,079  55,079  61,416 
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Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures — Concluded 

Cutlerv—  £  £ 

1926-27  1927-28 

Total  imports  ,   645,504  489,627 

United  Kingdom   357,734  315,358 

Canada   157,941  57,631 

Germany   80,306  72,482 

United  States   37,829  38,108 

Among  other  imports  in  the  metal  class  from  Canada  in  1927-28  were: 
alloys  (£1,083),  chain  (£2,984),  screws  (£314),  metal  cordage  (£471),  enamelled 
cooking  utensils  (£70),  hinges  (£118),  locks  (£293),,  aluminium  cooking  utensils 
(£1,675),  electric  smoothing  irons  (£1.992),  iron  and  steel  (£715),  lampware 
(£5,905),  leaf  and  foil  (£1,961),  brassware  (£2,631),  gas-lighting  fixtures  (£226), 
tools  of  trade  (£3,943),  water  bore-casings  (£984),  pipe  and  tube  fittings  (£1,901), 
and  manufactures  of  metal  n.e.i.  (£14,393). 

TYPEWRITERS 

Despite  the  free  customs  entry  of  Canadian  and  British  typewriters,  Aus- 
tralian supplies  continue  to  be  mostly  drawn  from  the  United  States,  which  are 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent.  The  total  imports  in  1927-28  were  valued  at  £199,521, 
of  which  the  United  States  supplied  £178,353;  the  United  Kingdom,  £18,001; 
Germany,  £1,986;  and  Canada,  £1,043. 

VACUUM  CLEANERS    ( HOUSEHOLD) 

The  number  of  these  appliances  imported  was  first  recorded  in  1927-28, 
hence  a  comparison  of  values  only  can  be  made  with  the  previous  year.  While 
a  considerable  reduction  is  shown  in  the  total  imports  in  1927-28,  an  encouraging 
increase  in  those  of  Canadian  origin  is  evident.  The  principal  sourceiS  of  supply 
were: — 

1926-27  1927-28 
Vacuum  Cleaners  (household) —  £  No.  £ 

Total  imports   299,174       34,291  205,846 

United  Kingdom   16,077        2,471  19,053 

Canada   9.210         1,822  15,469 

Germany   65,048       10,537  59,504 

Sweden   101,058         6,653  42,222 

United  States   106,381       12,653  68,635 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sheep  and  Wool  Returns  for  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  May  2,,  1929. — A  preliminary  statement  based  on  the  progress 
tabulations  of  the  sheep  and  wool  returns  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Stair 
Statistician. 

On  December  31  last  there  were  approximately  52,700,000  sheep  and  lambs 
in  the  State  as  compared  with  48,920,000  a  year  previously.,  an  increase  of 
3,780,000.  Approximately  50,300,000  sheep  and  lambs  were  shorn  or  reserved 
for  autumn  shearing  in  the  current  season  (1928-29),  yielding  about  441,000,000 
pounds  of  greasy  wool,  and  giving  an  average  clip  (including  estimated  crutch- 
ings)  of  8-8  pounds  per  head.  The  total  is  36,000,000  pounds,  or  9  pet-  cent, 
greater  than  the  previous  season,  and  has  only  been  exceeded  in  tiie  l(.)2(>-27 
season,  when  a  total  of  456,870,000  pounds  of  wool  was  shorn. 

The  number  of  sheep  has  fluctuated  considerably  in  recent  years:  1923. 
38,760,000;  1924,  41,440,000;  1925.,  47,100,000;  1926,  53,860,000;  1927,  55,- 
930,000;  1928,  50,510,000. 
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Refrigerated  Meat  Trade 

The  drought-breaking  rains  of  February  in  the  greater  part  of  New  South 
Wales  and  many  centres  of  Queensland  were  followed  by  further  good  falls  in 
March,  and  it  now  appears  safe  to  say  that  the  long  drought  has  been  broken  in 
most  parts  of  Northern  Australia. 

The  mutton  export  trade  continues  quiet.  On  the  hoof  prices  remain  well 
above  oversea  selling  parity.  Clearances  for  February  were  slightly  over  76,000 
carcasses,  of  which  65,000  went  to  British  ports.  Clearances  for  March  fell  to 
approximately  30,000  carcasses. 

The  lamb  season,  so  far  as  slaughtering  operations  are  concerned,  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  There  have  been  definite  signs  of  late  of  an  expansion  in  the 
lamb  trade  with  North  America,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  shipments  for  last  February  included  7,000  carcasses  for  Halifax,  1,898  for 
Vancouver,  and  a  small  number  for  San  Francisco. 

At  the  Queensland  beef-killing  centres  cattle  were  not  coming  in  very  freely. 
The  drop  in  the  price  of  hides  has  forced  cattle  values  down,  but  graziers  are  not 
showing  any  particular  anxiety  to  meet  the  market. 

New  South  Wales  Butter  Market 

From  the  weather  point  of  view,  conditions  in  the  dairying  centres  remain 
ideal,  and  the  outlook  for  the  winter  is  splendid.  As  the  weather  is  getting  cooler 
supplies  show  a  slight  falling  ofT",  although  in  some  of  the  warmer  districts  the 
output  is  being  maintained  at  the  maximum  for  the  season.  A  big  surplus,  how- 
ever, is  being  put  into  cold  storage  or  is  being  exported,  although  the  oversea 
market  is  somewhat  depressed. 

Sydney  Fur  Skin  Sales 

With  the  near  approach  of  winter  the  market  for  fur  skins  is  again  becoming 
very  active. 

Rabbit  Skins. — Last  week  107,637  pounds  were  sold  in  the  Sydney  market 
at  auction.  The  market  opened  strong  for  all  lines.  Prices  showed  an  average 
advance  of  2d.  per  pound  on  all  lines.  Incomings  were  sold  at  63d.  per  pounol; 
autumns,  53d.  to  56d.;  second  heavy  pelts,  52d.  to  56d.;  third  heavy  pelts,  46d. 
to  47d.;  fourth  heavy  pelts,  40d.  to  43d.;  second  does,  44d.  to  48d.;  third  does, 
42d.  to  44d.;  half  to  three-quarters  grown,  45d.  to  46d.;  kittens  and  suckers, 
25d.  to  34d.;  first  damaged,  45d.  to  46d.;  second  damaged,  39d.  to  41d.;  best 
greasy,  37d.  to  42d.;  second  greasy.  29d.  to  34d.;  best  black,  to  60d.;  best  fawns, 
to  72d. 

Hare  Skins. — Best,  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  dozen;  inferior,  2s.  to  5s.  per  dozen. 

Fox  Skins.' — Foxes  are  not  bred  in  Australia  as  they  are  in  Canada,  although 
the  establishment  of  fox  farms  has  been  recently  considered.  They  have  been 
for  many  years  proclaimed  as  noxious  animals  owing  to  their  habit  of  killing 
sheep  and  other  stock.  Considerable  numbers  of  skins  find  their  way  to  the 
Sydney  markets  and  always  sell  readily.  Recently  they  have  risen  in  price  from 
10s.  to  15s.  per  dozen  for  best  descriptions,  but  low  grades  have  been  rather 
weaker.  First  autumns  were  sold  at  163s.  to  200s.  per  dozen;  first  summer, 
76s.  to  100s.;  second  summer,  32s.  to  51s.;  second  greasy,  100s.  to  135s.;  third 
greasy,  40s.  to  83s.;  first  rough,  100s.  to  145s.;  second  rough,  51s.  to  91s.;  pups, 
10s.  and  upward. 

Australian  Eucalyptus  Oil 

The  eucalyptus  oil  industry  is  of  much  importance  in  Australia,  and  many 
people  find  employment  in  its  production  and  distribution.  The  three  main 
directions  in  which  various  kinds  of  eucalyptus  oils  are  employed  are:    (a)  for 
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pharmaceutical  purposes;  (b)  in  the  separation  of  metallic  sulphides;  (c)  in 
perfumery.  Three  hundred  different  species  of  eucalypts  have  been  classified, 
and  oil  can  be  distilled  from  the  foliage  of  most  of  them.  Some,  however,  give  a 
very  poor  yield;  the  bulk  of  the  yield  is  obtained  from  about  twenty-five  different 
classes.  Complete  information  regarding  Australian  production  and  consump- 
tion of  eucalyptus  oil  is  not  available.  Overseas  exports  amounted  in  1922-23 
to  £33,990;  in  1923-24  to  £66,339;  in  1924-25  to  £75,763;  in  1925-26  to  £73,023; 
and  in  1926-27  to  £63,284.  The  bulk  of  the  product  was  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany. 

Important  research  work  is  now  being  undertaken  by  the  Sydney  Techno- 
logical Museum  in  conjunction  with  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  concerning  the  development  of  possible  commercial  methods  of  using 
phellendrene,  which  occurs  in  most  varieties  of  eucalyptus  oils,  and  in  large 
quantities  in  some  of  the  oils  distilled  from  certain  varieties  of  eucalypts,  not- 
ably Eucalyptus  regnans  (mountain  ash  of  Victoria),  Eucalyptus  phelandra 
(narrow-leaved  peppermint),  and  Eucalyptus  sieberiana  (silver  top). 

Some  years  ago  an  Australian  discovered  that  a  small  quantity  of  certain 
eucalyptus  oils  when  added  to  finely  ground  minerals  had  the  property  of  sepa- 
rating the  metallic  sulphides  from  the  gangue  by  a  flotation  process.  An  abund- 
ance of  oil  can  be  cheaply  prepared  for  this  particular  purpose. 

CANADIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  ENTERPRISE  IN  INDIA 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  May  9,  1929. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  an  era  of 
commercial  and  industrial  expansion  in  India  is  the  part  which  life  insurance 
companies  have  taken  in  the  development,  and  in  particular,  the  extent  to  which 
Canadian  life  insurance  companies  have  participated.  The  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  India  has  been  a  period  of  rapid  commercial  awakening,  and  in  com- 
mon with  every  other  form  of  business  activity,  life  insurance  companies  have 
benefited  by,  and  in  their  turn  have  contributed  to,  the  consequently  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Both  Canadian  companies  commenced  their  activities  in  India  about  the 
same  time  and  each  of  them  has  shown  consistent  progress.  The  Sun  Life  Assur- 
ance Company  of  Canada  has  its  head  office  in  Bombay  and  controls  two 
branches,  one  in  Calcutta  and  the  other  in  Lahore,  and  there  are  many  agencies 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  The  Manufacturers'  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Canada  has  offices  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  also  many  agencies. 

These  two  companies,  and  the  Oriental  Life  Assurance  Company,  write 
more  life  insurance  business  than  any  others  in  India.  First  place  goes  to  the 
Oriental  Assurance  Company,,  which  is  an  extremely  well-managed  and  pro- 
gressive indigenous  company,  its  operations  extending  to  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  commanding  position  which  this  company 
holds  among  life  insurance  companies  in  India,  and  its  remarkable  expansion, 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  new  business  written  last  year  was  more  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  Indian  companies  five  years  ago.  The  total  number  of 
policies  issued  last  year  amounted  to  27,273  in  number,  the  total  insurance  being 
Rs.58,618,701,  or  roughly  $17,000,000. 

Although  official  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  two 
Canadian  companies  jointly  write  more  than  Rs. 50,000,000  of  life  insurance 
annually,  with  a  steady  yearly  increase.  This  figure  can  be  considered  as  very 
conservative  and  is  obtained  from  an  extremely  reliable  source. 
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The  remarkable  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
two  companies  operating  in  this  country  can  be  attributed  to  three  main  factors 
— high  surrender  values,  high  paid-up  values,  and  extended  insurance  benefits: 
This  last  feature  is  peculiar  to  Canadian  companies  only  in  so  far  as  India  is 
concerned  and  has  proved  to  be  a  strong  selling  point  in  their  favour.  Another 
factor  which  should  be  added  to  the  three  enumerated  above  is  that  the  Cana- 
dian companies  have  framed  their  policies  in  as  clear,  concise,  and  business-like 
manner  as  possible. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  life  insurance  business  in  India  which  are 
peculiar  to  this  country  alone.  The  curious  restrictions  of  caste  and  creed  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  the  insurance  salesman  which,  although  novel,  are  neverthe- 
less formidable.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  the  Canadian  companies 
first  began  to  operate  in  the  country,  life  insurance  was  practically  unknown 
amongst  the  70,,000.000  Mohammedans  in  India.  Their  religion  forbids  its  mem- 
bers to  pay  or  receive  interest  in  any  form,  and  life  insurance,  involving  as  it 
does  the  calculation  of  interest,  was  consequently  forbidden.  This  belief  has 
gradually  broken  down  and  to-day  the  Indian  Mohammedan,  when  he  under- 
stands it,  has  come  to  look  upon  investment  in  life  insurance  as  one  of  the  boons 
of  Western  civilization  rather  than  a  sin  against  the  edicts  of  the  Prophet. 

Insanitary  conditions,  particularly  in  congested  districts  such  as  the  bazaars 
in  the  large  cities,  tend  to  produce  epidemics  such  as  cholera  and  smallpox,  which 
naturally  causes  a  higher  mortality  than  would  be  the  case  in  Western  countries. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  extremely  important  factor  from  the  insurance  point  of 
view,  but  the  spread  of  elementary  education,  particularly  in  regard  to  proper 
methods  of  hygiene,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  joint-family  residence  and 
the  lestrictions  of  the  purdah,  are  beginning  to  take  effect  and  a  more  enlight- 
ened generation  is  growing  up. 

Despite  the  substantial  sums  already  invested  in  life  insurance  in  India, 
the  surface  has  been  only  scratched.  The  average  sum  assured  per  policy  has 
not  shown  any  great  tendency  to  increase  and  is  less  than  Rs.2,150,  which  is  only 
a  little  more  than  $700  (Canadian  currency).  This  points  to  the  fact  that  in 
India  life  insurance  appeals  chiefly  to  the  man  of  small  means,  and  with  the 
gradual  spread  of  education  and  the  closer  contact  between  industry  and  agri- 
culture, when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  immense  population  of  the  country, 
it  is  evident  that  the  potentialities  are  very  great. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  INDIA 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Cax\tadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

LEATHER,  UN  WROUGHT 

This  was  imported  into  India  in  1928  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,189,600.  an 
increase  over  the  former  year  and  a  substantial  increase  over  1926.  Of  this 
amount,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  Rs.430,800,  and  the  United  States 
Rs.680,700.  The  only  Canadian  leather  which  has  been  shown  in  this  market 
is  patent  leather.  It  is  difficult  to  introduce  a  new  line  unless  there  is  some 
price  advantage.  India  is  a  substantial  producer  of  leather,  so  that  imports 
are  confined  largely  to  the  better  grades.  In  and  about  Cawnpore  there  are 
a  number  of  tanneries  which  turn  out  considerable  quantities  of  leather  manu- 
factured from  Indian  skins. 
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MACHINERY  AND  MILL  WORK 

Prime  Movers  other  than  Electrical. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  gas  and 
oil  engines,  particularly  the  latter.  Prime  movers,  including  locomotives,  oil, 
steam,  and  gas  engines,  were  imported  in  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs. 20,803, 502,,  much 
the  same  as  in  the  two  previous  years.  Oil  locomotives  were  imported  to  :a 
value  of  Rs.322,741;  steam  engines,  Rs. 1,617,940;  gas  engines,  Rs.227,012,  oil 
engines,  Rs.9,461,416;  steam  engines,.  Rs. 3,318, 949,  parts  not  being  included  in 
these  figures. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures,  the  market  for  oil  engines  runs  to 
nearly  $3,000,000;  they  are  being  used  in  increasing  numbers  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Water — the  life-blood  of  cultivation  in  India — is  raised  for  irrigation 
purposes  on  the  properties  of  the  cultivators  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  pumps, 
water  wheels,  and  buckets  elevated  by  bullocks.  The  ryot  is  now  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  oil  engine  saves  not  only  his  labour  but  that  of  his  bullocks, 
and  this  is  important,  since  fodder  is  not  cheap  and  the  animals  have  no  energy 
to  spare.  One  firm  in  Madras  have  stated  that  they  were  selling  from  ten  to 
twelve  oil  engines  a  day  for  pumping  purposes,  varying  from  2^  h.p.  to  8  h.p. 
This  may  not  seem  a  large  number,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  oil  engines 
are  an  innovation,  and  innovations  move  slowly  in  India.  Apparently  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  sub-surface  water  for  which  the  lift  is  only  about 
18  or  20  feet,  and,  providing  it  can  be  raised,  cultivation  can  be  undertaken 
in  India  at  practically  any  time  in  the  year. 

Marine  Engines. — The  demand  is  very  limited,  and  is  confined  largely  to 
launches.  Due  to  the  cheapness  of  labour,  there  seems  to  be  no  movement 
towards  equipping  the  country  boat  with  small  motors  as  is  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Electrical  Equipment  of  all  Kinds. — This  includes  generators,  alternators, 
dynamo  motors,  and  transformers.  Imports  in  1928  amounted  to  Rs.20,005  300, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  material  to  the  value  of  Rs.l6,647;60O;. 
Germany,  Rs.931,000;  and  the  United  States,  Rs. 1,457,100. 

Increased  attention  is  now  being  directed  towards  the  development  of 
hydro-electric  power.  On  the  Bombay  side  this  has  been  developed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  for  many  years,  and  the  State  of  Mysore  is  also  well  advanced, 
but  other  parts  of  India  have  been  backward.  A  scheme  of  substantial  pro- 
portions is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Punjab,  and  other  works  are  being 
undertaken  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Madras.  Undoubtedly  there  is  much 
scope  for  the  development  of  hydro-electrical  schemes,  and  now  that  a  better 
appreciation  is  being  formed  of  their  value,  it  is  likely  that  the  movement  will 
be  accelerated  as  time  goes  on.  India  should  in  time  afford  a  valuable  market 
for  electrical  machinery  and  goods  of  all  kinds.  Small  quantities  of  porcelain 
insulators  and  aluminium  wire  form  the  only  material  so  far  imported  from 
Canada. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

Tractors  and  Parts  thereof. — These  were  imported  in  fiscal  year  1928  to 
the  value  of  Rs. 547, 559,  as  compared  with  Rs. 335,604  in  the  previous  year  and 
Rs.426,675  in  1926.  In  1928  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  machinery 
to  a  value  of  Rs. 131,540,  the  United  States  with  Rs.383,700,  and  Canada  with 
Rs. 13,298.  In  1927  Canada's  share  was  Rs.32,700  as  compared  with  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Rs.86,250  and  the  United  States  at  Rs.  193,320.  Canada  had  a 
small  share  (Rs.5,500)  in  the  supply  of  ploughs  and  parts  in  1927. 

Ploughs  and  Parts  thereof. — Presumably  this  item  refers  to  tractor  ploughs. 
The  value  of  the  imports  in  fiscal  year  1926  was  Rs. 172,055;  in  1927,  Rs.300,297; 
and  in  1928,  Rs.  178,924.  The  value  of  other  kinds  of  machinery  imported  in 
1928  was  Rs.400,990. 
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Speaking  generally,  India  is  not  suitable  (or  not  under  present  conditions) 
for  tractor  ploughing.  Where  this  method  of  cultivation  is  employed,  it  is 
usually  confined  to  new  areas  of  land  being  broken  up.  Holdings  of  the  average 
peasant  are  much  too  small  to  permit  of  tractor  ploughing,  even  if  it  could  be 
done  by  co-operation  or  by  commercial  companies.  Not  only  are  the  holdings 
small,  but  owing  to  irrigation  it  will  be  found  wherever  water  is  available  that, 
the  banks  which  are  necessary  for  confining  the  plots  of  ground  would  make  the 
use  of  tractor  machinery  impossible.  Some  years  ago  a  firm  in  Madras  was 
interviewed  and  appeared  enthusiastic  as  to  the  possibilities.  They  imported  a 
number  of  machines,  and  believed  that  by  their  means  a  new  era  in  farming  in 
India  would  be  introduced;  but  some  of  the  machinery  then  imported  is  still  in 
their  godown. 

Boilers. — Boilers  were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1928  to  the 
value  of  Rs.10,430,000;  from  Germany  to  a  value  of  Rs.104,289;  and  from  other 
countries  to  a  value  of  Rs. 361, 523. 

M ETAL- WORKING  MACHINERY,  INCLUDING  MACHINE  TOOLS 

Imports  were  valued  at  Rs.4,079,000,  on  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but 
a  decrease  of  Rs.400,000  from  1926. 

A  few  Canadian  machine  tools  have  found  their  way  into  India.  Some  of 
them  have  been  found  competitive  in  quality  and  price,  and  with  aggressive 
methods  the  sale  might  be  increased.  British  manufacturers  are  strongly 
entrenched.  In  1928  their  share  was  Rs.3,239,800;  that  of  the  United  States, 
Rs.413,600;  and  that  of  Germany,  Rs.344,380. 

In  order  to  establish  a  line  of  machine  tools  in  India  it  is  necessary  that 
an  expert  from  the  plant  should  visit  this  country.  Without  this,  it  is  unlikely 
that  success  can  be  attained:  Indian  firms  who  might  make  suitable  agents 
would  not  seriously  consider  a  proposition  for  such  an  important  business  as  the 
sale  of  machine  tools  unless  they  were  assured  of  the  determination  of  the  manu- 
facturers to  succeed,  and  one  evidence  of  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  visit  of 
either  a  member  of  the  firm  or  of  a  responsible  representative. 

MINING  MACHINERY 

This  was  imported  in  1928  to  the  value  of  Rs. 15,066,730,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  previous  two  years.  (United  Kingdom,  Rs. 6, 765,076;  United 
States,  Rs.4,497,888;  Germany/Rs.2,284,996;  and  Belgium,  Rs.1,430,725.) 

Burma  was  responsible  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  (Rs. 13, 115.400) . 
Burma  produces  a  substantial  share  of  the  world's  output  of  lead,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  a  highly  developed  oil  industry. 

RICE  AND  FLOUR- MILLING  MACHINERY 

This  was  imported  from  Germanv  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,254,231 ;  United 
Kingdom,  Rs.648,898;  and  the  United  States,  Rs.276,735.  The  rice  and  flour 
mill  industry  is  extensive,  as  India  is  one  of  the  leading  wheat-producing 
countries  in  the  world,  and  also  grows  an  enormous  quantity  of  rice. 

SAW-MILL  AND  WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY 

This  was  imported  in  fiscal  year  1928  to  the  value  of  Rs.83 1,091,  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  Burma  there  are  several  large  saw-mills  located  at  Rangoon,  but  in  view 
of  the  diminishing  supplies  of  teak  the  importations  of  machinery  into  the  prov- 
ince are  not  likely  to  show  an  increase  for  the  next  few  years.  The  teak  logs 
which  are  cut  in  the  interior  are  floated  down  the  Irrawadi  to  Rangoon,  where 
they  are  sawn  or  squared. 
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The  State  of  Kashmir  is  a  large  producer  of  timber — largely  deodar — 
which  is  used  for  railway  sleepers.  The  logs  are  floated  down  the  Jhelum  river 
to  points  in  the  Punjab  with  rail  facilities  for  shipping  the  sleepers.  In  other 
parts  of  India  the  logs  are  felled  by  hand  and  are  sawn  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  source  of  supply.  For  this  purpose  portable  saw-mills  are  used,  and  are 
moved  about  as  necessity  demands.  They  were  imported  in  1928  to  the  value  of 
Rs.  1,001 ,985,  as  compared  with  approximately  Rs. 800,000  in  each  of  the  two 
previous  years.   The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

MANURES,  ARTIFICIAL  AND  MINERAL 

Manures  of  various  kinds  were  imported  during  fiscal  year  1928  to  a  value 
of  Rs.4,706,181  as  compared  with  Rs.3,539,870  in  1927  and  Rs.3,252,617  in  1926. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  comparatively  low  production  of  Indian  land  is  that 
it  is  not  fertilized.  In  India  animal  manure  is  not  used  as  it  should  be,  but  is 
diverted  for  fuel  purposes  by  cultivators  who  are  for  the  most  part  too  poor 
to  buy  artificial. 

Of  the  various  manures  imported,  sulphate  of  ammonia  ranks  first  with 
12.901  tons  in  1926,  12,591  tons  in  1927,  and  18,676  tons  in  1928.  Nitrate  of 
soda  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  7,458  tons  in  1928;  muriate  of  soda  to  the 
amount  of  5,660  tons;  and  fish  manures,  5.000  tons.  According  to  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  agriculture  in  India,  Mr.  Albert  Howard,  CLE.,  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  solve  the  manurial  problems  of  India  by 
means  of  the  methods  which  have  been  tried  in  the  West  have  proved  a  failure. 
The  artificial  manures  wherever  they  are  being  used  are  purchased  largely  for 
the  account  of  European  planters  and  the  various  Government  agricultural  farms. 
As  Mr.  Howard  pointed  out,  it  is  until  only  comparatively  recently  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia,,  which  is  produced  in  India  in  fairly  large  quantities,  was  exported. 
In  his  view,  artificial  manures  do  not  furnish  Indian  soils  with  the  elements 
which  they  require,  to  secure  which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  fermented  organic 
matter  in  a  finely  divided  condition.  What  is  apparently  needed  in  India  is 
an  imitation  of  the  methods  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  pastmasters  in  the  art  of 
preparing  and  applying  manure  and  of  utilizing  all  that  the  country  produces 
to  the  very  utmost. 

One  fertilizer,  "  ammophos,"  which  has  its  origin  in  Canada,  although  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  not  completed  there,  is  imported  into  India  and  has 
been  found  satisfactory. 

matches 

Imports  of  matches  into  India  amounted  in  1928  to  3,520,317  gross,  which 
was  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  imports  of  the  year  before  and  still  less  asf 
compared  with  1926.  Matches  are  now  being  manufactured  within  the  country, 
and  it  is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  when  sufficient  will  be  made  for  all 
requirements. 

metals  and  products  thereof 

Steel. — Steel  of  various  kinds  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  278,376  tons 
in  1928  valued  at  Rs.28,630,277,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  two  preceding 
years.  Of  this,  191,397  tons  entered  as  protected  steel  and  86,979  tons  as  unpro- 
tected. Canadian  firms  are  apparently  not  able  to  compete  with  British  and 
Continental  manufacturers. 

Fencing  Material,  including  Fencing  Wire. — Imports  of  these  were  9,378 
tons  in  fiscal  year  1928,  an  increase  of  2,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Cana- 
dian woven  wire  fencing  is  well-known  in  India  and  has  fair  share  of  the  trade. 
The  import  returns  for  1928  credit  Canada  with  23  tons  of  fencing  valued  at 
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Rs. 11,558,  but  they  are  manifestly  understated.  Woven  wire  fencing  is  used 
principally  by  tea  estates  to  render  their  land  proof  against  the  inroads  of  vermin 
and  insects.  While  the  trade  may  never  attain  large  proportions,  it  is  likely  to 
be  steady  and  also  to  show  some  expansion. 

Pipes  and  Fittings,  Cast. — Steel  pipes  and  fittings  were  imported  to  the 
amount  of  15,672  tons  in  1928  as  compared  with  9,080  in  1927  and  11.708  in 
1926.   The  United  Kingdom  supplied  6,433  tons  in  1928. 

Tubes,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Wrought. — Of  this  46,980  tons  were,  imported 
in  1928  as  compared  with  29,942  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  imports  in  1928, 
28,583  tons  were  shipped  by  the  United  Kingdom,  7,227  tons  by  Germany,  7,086 
by  Belgium,  and  1,230  by  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  interested  in  this  commodity  and  substantial  shipments  are  now 
on  their  way  to  India.  British  tubing  is  preferred  to  Continental,  and  since 
the  Canadian  article  is  classed  with  the  former,  manufacturers  have  a  slight 
advantage. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  irrigation  to  agriculture  and  the  increasing 
number  of  wells  that  are  being  put  down,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  trade 
will  expand.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  now,  as  the  value  of  wrought 
tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  imported  in  1928  was  valued  at  Rs.  13.084,566,  or  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000. 

Wire  Ropes. — Some  2,155  tons  of  black  and  2,085  of  galvanized  wire  rope 
were  imported  during  1928,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  95  per 
cent. 

The  total  imports  of  iron  or  steel  during  1928  were  907,025  tons  valued  at 
Rs.l  18,384,264,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  This 
illustrates  the  consuming  power  of  the  country,  as  India  is  fairly  well  advanced 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  steel  products. 

PAINTS  AND  PAINTERS'  MATERIALS 

These  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Rs.l  1,983,469  during  1928  as  compared 
with  Rs.l  1,140,149  in  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  these  paints  and  colours 
comes  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  credited  with  Rs.8,426,210;  Germany 
and  the  United  States  follow. 

PAPER 

Paper  and  Pasteboard,  Packing  Paper. — Some  246,239  cwt.  were  imported 
in  1928  and  207,525  cwt.  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  1928  imports  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  22,170  cwt.;  Sweden,  91,911;  Norway,  16,036;  and  Ger- 
many, 53,287  cwt. 

The  packing  paper  used  in  India  is  of  a  cheap  variety ;  price  is  the  essential. 
The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  old  newspapers  are  imported  into  India  to  be 
used  as  wrapping  paper  is  indicative  of  this.  The  total  of  old  newspapers 
imported  in  1928  amounted  to  702,406  cwt. 

Printing  Paper,  News  Printing. — This  is  a  protected  industry.  During  1928 
320,222  tons  were  imported  as  compared  with  417,644  tons  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  this,  16,343  tons  were  classified  as  protected  and  303,879  as  not  protected. 

Other  Sorts,  Printing  Paper. — Apart  from  news  printing,  there  were  218.398 
tons  imported,  an  increase  of  30,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  but  a  small 
reduction  on  1926. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  printing  paper  imported,  the  major  share  was  shipped 
by  Norway  with  173,487  tons;  the  United  Kingdom  was  second  with  102,210, 
and  Austria  third  with  64,068  tons. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  Canadian  newsprint  into  India,  but  ship- 
ping conditions  and  local  requirements  proved  adverse.  Apparently  Scandina- 
vian and  Continental  manufacturers  are  able  to  secure  shipping  rates  that  place 
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them  in  an  advantageous  position,  and  in  addition  Indian  specifications  are 
somewhat  exacting.  For  the  better-class  newspapers  a  particular  shade  is 
required,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  bales  be  encased  in  wooden  slats  with 
solid  wooden  ends  in  order  to  secure  protection  against  inefficient  stevedoring. 
So  far  Canadian  mills  have  shown  no  disposition  to  accept  these  conditions. 

India  has  its  own  paper-manufacturing  industry,  in  which  imported  pulp 
is  used.  Samples  of  Canadian  pulp  have  been  submitted  to  local  mills,  but  so 
far  without  business  resulting,  owing  to  price  and  other  reasons.  The  demand 
of  Indian  mills  is  for  a  very  white  sulphate  pulp.  A  paper  mill  has  just  been 
opened  in  the  Punjab  which  is  to  use  a  grass  grown  locally. 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes  were  imported  during  1928  to  a  quantity  of 
218,887  cwt.  valued  at  Rs.6,31 9,169.  This  nuantity  shows  an  increase  of  about 
27,000  cwt.  over  1928  and  of  60,000  cwt.  over  1926.  Of  this  quantity 
imported  208,704  cwt.  were  classified  as  protected  and  10,103  as  unprotected. 
Of  this  stationery,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  75,691  cwt.  in  1928;  Norway, 
32,388  cwt.;  Sweden,  9,787  cwt.;  Germany,  16,123  cwt.;  and  the  Netherlands, 
18,829  cwt.,  the  balance  being  purchased  from  various  other  countries. 

A  certain  amount  of  Canadian  bond  paper  is  being  imported  into  India, 
but  it  is  of  too  high  a  quality  to  come  into  general  use.  Owing  to  the  conditions 
of  the  market,  price  is  a  very  considerable  factor,  and  while  a  little  paper  of 
good  quality  is  used,  the  bulk  of  it  is  of  a  very  cheap  nature. 

Pasteboard,  millboard,  and  cardboard  were  imported  to  the  amount  of 
317,362  cwt.,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  two  previous  years. 

Pulp  of  Wood. — Some  399,221  cwt.  of  wood  pulp  were  imported  during  1928 
as  compared  with  307,172  in  the  previous  year  and  235,763  cwt.  in  1926.  Wood 
pulp  is  purchased  principally  from  Scandinavian  countries. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  MALTA 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  2,  1929. — The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  their  figures 
for  calendar  year  1928,  give  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Malta  at  $959,462 
and  imports  from  Malta  at  $2,680.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Customs  Department  at  Malta  show  that  the  total  imports  of  Canadian 
goods  into  the  island — practically  all  foodstuffs — amounted  to  £218,032  ($1,061,- 
089 ) ,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Canadian  imports  into  Malta  for 
the  years  1924  to  1928  were  as  follows: — ■ 

1924  1925  1926         1927  1928 

Flour  and  semola .  .   ..kilos.       15.365  12,227  23,086  21,259  53,386 

Wheat  tons         6,600  3.510  4,341         4,884  13,766 

All  other  articles  ..value  £         1,158  676  532         2,170  1,776 

Among  the  products  included  under  the  heading  "  all  other  articles  "  were 
preserved  fish  (£1,387),  condensed  milk  (£100),  and  boots  and  shoes  (1,024 
pairs).   Exports  to  Canada  from  Malta  for  the  same  years  are  small  in  value. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  total  trade  with  Malta  for  1928  was  £250,458. 
Among  the  products  imported  from  the  republic  were  wheat  (3,395  tons),  flour 
(76,271  kg.),  lard  (7,161  cwt.),  unmanufactured  tobacco  (1,871  cwt.),  sugar 
(912  cwt.  out  of  a  total  of  137,425  cwt.),  and  small  quantities  of  electrical  goods,, 
toys,  tanned  leather,  hardware  including  cutlery,  machinery  and  implements  for 
agricultural  purposes,  paints  and  colours,  and  soap. 

The  trade  in  flour  is  shared  in  also  by  Australia  (4,047  tons  out  of  a  total 
of  21,526  tons)  and  that  in  flour — which  totalled  172,173  kg. — by  Australia 
(28,595  kg.)  and  the  United  Kingdom  (10,855  kg.). 

The  matter  of  agencies  is  a  difficult  one  in  Malta;  good  agents  are  not  easy 
to  find. 
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INCREASE  IN  CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  May  21,  1929. — The  Netherlands  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
has  recently  issued  official  figures  relative  to  the  trade  between  Canada  and 
Holland  in  the  calendar  year  1928  which  reflect  the  increase  noted  in  the  Cana- 
dian statistics  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1312  (March  23,  1929).  Both  the  weight  and  value  of  imports  from  Canada 
show  a  strong  increase  in  comparison  with  1927,  and  while  exports  to  Canada 
are  slightly  less  in  volume  than  was  the  case  in  1927,  their  value  was  greater. 
In  1927  imports  came  to  280,761  metric  tons  with  a  value  of  36,595,475  fl.,  and 
last  year  these  figures  had  advanced  to  409,936  metric  tons  and  49,338,370  fl., 
or  increases  of  46  per  cent  and  34  per  cent  respectively. 

To  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of  Dutch-Canadian  trade,  the  following  table 
is  added  showing  the  total  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada  for  1920  to  1928 
inclusive:  — 

Imports  Exports 
Weight  Value         Weight  Value 

Metric  Tons     1,000  Fl.     Metric  Tons    1,000  Fl. 


1920   195,156  13,024  9.044  5.691 

1921   294,691  28,823  4.876  3,810 

1922   252,323  25,510  10,759  4.388 

1923   155,224  14,641  9,930  6,029 

1924   190,531  23,513  17,698  7,034 

1925   227,962  35.904  21,053  12,147 

1926   235,074  30,542  65,385  16,227 

1927   280,761  36.595  39,570  17,539 

1928   409,936  49,338  36,604  18,245 


Canadian  trade  with  the  Netherlands  has  never  before  reached  its  present 
proportions:  Holland  has  now  a  position  in  the  front  rank  among  the  countries 
with  which  Canada  trades.  In  comparison  with  1913,  imports  have  increased 
by  76-65  per  cent  and  exports  by  44-78  per  cent. 

A  study  of  the  figures  representing  imports  shows  an  almost  all-round 
increase  of  all  the  leading  commodities  with  no  important  decreases. 

The  principal  imports  with  comparative  figures  for  1927  are  as  follows:  — 

1927  1928 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 
M.  Tons 

Value 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

1,000  Fl 

Total  

36.595 

280,761 

49,338 

409,936 

1 

26 

2 

89 

Fish  and  shell-fish  

37 

20 

26 

20 

14 

7 

19 

Melted  animal  grease  . .  .     .  . 

296 

151 

195 

101 

Honey  and  artificial  honey  .  . 

423 

141 

306 

97 

2 

5 

2,187 

465 

Milk,  milk  products  and  casein.. 

51 

10 

87 

16 

Wheat  

138,562 

19,039 

195,285 

24,165 

652 

67 

Rye  

44,579 

5.265 

28.971 

3,622 

68.506 

7,898 

128,811 

12,549 

Oats  

18.497 

2,025 

30,730 

3,576 

Cereals,  n.o.p  

333 

41 

Cattle  food,  n.o.p  

3.846 

*539 

2,146 

300 

Copper — Manufactured  copper  and 

Lead  and  manufactured  lead  pro- 

101 

76 

108 

93 

1,479 

418 

3,160 

840 

N.o.p.  minerals  and  manufactured 

298 

68 

696 

161 

2,028 

392 

13,791 

2,389 

Hulled,  broken  and  rolled  cereals; 

28 

6 

374 

106 

Fish  oil  

49 

18 

455 

152 
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1927  1928 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

Timber    (1927,   107   cub.  metres; 

1928,  1,098  cub    metres)    ..  .. 

725 

51 

Woodwork;  manuf.  of  wood  and 

similar  products 

47 

17 

29 

7 

Leather   

2 

22 

1 

11 

Footwear  

7 

16 

■Dry  goods,  stuffs  and  fabrics 

'  84 

30 

45 

25 

Brick   and   other   artificial  stone 

41 

11 

114 

23 

Paper  and  paper  products 

31 

17 

23 

20 

Foodstuffs  and  articles  of  luxury, 

n.o.p  

197 

112 

126 

70 

Factory,  agricultural,  power  and 

working  implements,  apparatus, 

26 

39 

65 

83 

Tools  

7 

6 

10 

9 

Manufactures  of  caoutchouc  and 

gutta-percha  

13 

29 

The  principal  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Canada  for  1927  and  1928 
were: —  ♦ 

1927  1928 


Weight 

V  alue 

Weight 

Value 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl 

0tal   

39.570 

17,538 

36.604 

18,245 

455 

107 

601 

134 

45 

23 

108 

54 

60 

48 

102 

88 

Wool  

5 

10 

8 

13 

Animnl    nrnrlnrts  nor* 

.  7 

24 

55 

27 

IVlilk   milk  products  and  casein . . 

19 

14 

29 

16 

718 

127 

103 

16 

Peas  beans  and  other  pulse .  . 

69 

12 

384 

102 

Seeds    (excluding    vegetable  and 

flower  ^eeds) 

277 

85 

385 

138 

Vegetable  seeds 

166 

97 

34 

33 

Flower  seeds 

4 

10 

5 

15 

Fruits   neither  fresh  nor  dried  * 

227 

115 

259 

134 

T^vpcjIi  vpcrpffllilps 

382 

31 

293 

'  *90 

240 

72 

Flowers,  bulbs  and  trees,  etc.  . . 

2.707 

2,337 

2,752 

2,288 

Vegetable  products,  n.o.p  

178 

49 

165 

46 

Saltpetre  and  artificial  fertilizers 

2,675 

78 

5,583 

204 

Iron,     steel     and  constructional 

1,247 

86 

1,599 

111 

Copper;  manuf.  copper  and  bronze 

15 

15 

30 

35 

Lead  and  manufactured  lead  pro- 

31 

36 

48 

53 

Hulled,  broken  and  rolled  cereals; 

1.620 

371 

1,006 

218 

Flour  and  flour  products,  n.o.p... 

1.715 

342 

1,938 

347 

Chemical  products  

326 

246 

967 

245 

Medicines  and  chemical  foodstuffs 

29 

90 

30 

83 

Paints,  dyes  and  varnishes  . . 

5.237 

1.333 

4.763 

1,139 

269 

134 

1,526 

2,299 

Stearine,  olein,  and  other  sebacic 

34 

22 

35 

21 

Wax,     soap,     natural  asphalt; 

manufactures    of    oils,  greases, 

resin,  etc  

Woodwork;  manuf.  of  wood  and 

1,846 

3,405 

552 

292 

similar  products  

139 

71 

43 

22 

33 

34 

Leather  

2 

8 

"2 

"u 

Yarns  

6.570 

5.840 

6,759 

6.565 

Popework  

29 

27 

134 

103 

Dry  goods,  stuffs  and  fabrics   .  . 

273 

912 

319 

1,361 

Earthenware  and  china,  excluding 

tiles  , .  . .  . 

94 

36 

134 

42 

Glass  and  glassware  

369 

161 

292 

113 

Paper  and  paper  products  .  . 

534 

56 

806 

84 
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Exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Canada — Concluded 

1927  1928 


Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

223 

165 

Sugar    (excl.  raw),  melado,  mo- 

i 
i 

00/ 

Cut  tobacco   

10 

23 

9 

21 

Distilled  liquors  and  methylated 

1,715 

657 

Foodstuffs  and  articles  of  luxury, 

46 

30 

97 

52 

Factory,  agricultural,  power  and 

working  implements,  apparatus, 

69 

88 

145 

198 

Products  from  different  raw  ma- 

15 

101 

35 

170 

AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  HAMBURG 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  25,  1929.— The  "  Landwirtschaftskammer  "  (Department  of 
Agriculture)  of  the  Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein  has  for  long  been  accustomed 
to  hold  an  Agricultural  Show  once  every  twenty-five  years.  The  last  was  held 
in  1905,  but  as  the  "  Deutsche  Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft "  (German  Agri- 
cultural Association)  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition  in  1930  in  either  Berlin  or 
Hanover,  the  Schleswig-Holstein  chamber,  in  conjunction  with  the  corresponding 
chambers  of  Hamburg,  Liibeek  and  Eutm  decided  to  hold  an  exhibition  known 
as  the  "  Grola  "  in  Hamburg  this  year  in  order  to  avoid  competition.  Unfor- 
tunately this  decision  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the  German 
Agricultural  Association,  for  the  "  Grola  "  management  (have  complained  of  the 
lack  of  its  support.  The  "  Grola  "  opened  on  May  8  and  the  attendance  during 
the  seven  days  of  its  duration  was  420,000;  but  financially  it  was  not  a  success. 

The  exhibition  was  predominantly  Schleswig-Holstein  in  character  so  far 
as  its  agricultural  aspect  was  concerned.  The  entries  of  cattle,  horses  and  pigs 
were  said  to  be  good,  and  mostly  emanated  from  that  province.  Agricultural 
machinery,  apart  from  that  connected  with  cattle  breeding,  was  poorly  repre- 
sented; such  well-known  firms  as  the  International  Harvester  Company  were 
not  included  among  the  exhibitors.  Most  of  the  machinery  was  of  German 
manufacture  and  it  was  not  an  impressive  showing;  a  few  American 
machines  were  exhibited  by  agents.  The  showing  of  dairy-machinery,  milk- 
ing machines,  separators,  etc.,  was  large  and  representative,  but  the  results  to 
the  exhibitors  were  disappointing.  A  new  type  of  pasteurizing  plant  in  opera- 
tion was  shown  and  the  milk  thus  treated  was  sold  in  the  exhibition  grounds. 
The  same  firm  exhibited  a  new  patent  cap  for  milk  bottles,  and  electric  milkers 
were  shown  in  use  twice  daily. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  exhibition  was  to  assist  the  agricultural 
industry  by  illustrating  scientific  methods  which  are  available  to  farmers.  The 
makers  of  dairy  machinery  and  the  departments  of  agriculture  of  the  different 
areas  had  gone  to  considerable  trouble  in  this  connection. 

A  great  number  of  contrivances  applicable  to  the  dairying  industry  were 
displayed,  while  in  other  sections  of  the  grounds  more  general  scientific  informa- 
tion in'  a  popular  form  was  provided.  This  included  displays  relating  to  the 
more  usual  veterinary  problems  with  which  the  farmer  is  confronted,  and  well- 
mounted  object  lessons  in  the  prevention  of  disease  generally.  Domestic  appli- 
ances, such  as  vacuum  cleaners  and  washing  machines,  were  among  the  more 
important  of  the  exhibits. 
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WHEAT  IMPORTS   INTO  ISLANDS   OF  AZORES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writes  under  date  of 
May  20,  that  the  District  of  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores)  by  Portuguese  Decree 
No.  16,819,  has  been  authorized  to  import  up  to  a  quantity  of  2,500,000  kilo- 
grammes of  foreign  wheat  and  by  Portuguese  Decree  No.  16,815,  the  District 
of  Angra  de  Herosimo  (Azores)  has  been  authorized  to  import  up  to  350,000 
kilogrammes  of  foreign  wheat,  in  each  case  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  domestic 
requirements  during  the  current  cereal  year. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1928 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Kobe,  May  21,  1929. — Canada  and  Japan  have  been  moving  closer  together 
commercially  in  recent  years,  and  more  particularly  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
world  war.  At  one  time  during  the  post-war  period  Japan  became  Canada's 
first  customer  after  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  has  remained 
in  either  third  or  fourth  place  ever  since. 

Industry  and  trade  in  Japan  are  expanding  despite  economic  disasters  that 
have  overtaken  the  country  since  the  close  of  the  world  war.  These  develop- 
ments are  being  made  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Japan  has  been  obliged  to  compress 
into  a  few  decades  an  economic  development  that  most  other  industrial  countries 
have  spread  over  at  least  a  century.  Advantage,  however,  has  been  taken  of 
the  progress  made  in  other  countries,  and  her  industries  have  profited  by  the 
knowledge  gained  by  rivals  in  a  long  and  painful  process  of  experimentation. 
To-day  greater  technical  efficiency  is  enabling  Japanese  producers  to  turn  out 
better  articles  and  to  reduce  production  costs,  and  through  co-operation,  aided 
by  a  progressive  increase  in  demand,  has  placed  many  former  struggling  indus- 
tries on  a  more  or  less  sound  basis. 

japan's  trade  balances 

As  usual,  Japan  reported  an  unfavourable  visible  trade  balance  for  1928, 
the  figure  amounting  to  221,741,000  yen,  an  increase  of  37,000,000  yen  over 
1927,  but  a  decline  of  108,000,000  yen  from  1926.  There  is  nothing  alarming 
in  Japan's  visible  excess  of  imports.  In  the  first  place,  this  country  is  in  the 
midst  of  great  development,  and  for  a  time  a  new  country  generally  buys  more 
than  it  sells.  In  the  second  place,  invisible  items  in  the  past  years  have  been 
outweighing  the  greater  part  of  the  unfavourable  balance  from  the  visible  trade. 

Since  1893,  in  only  eight  years  has  the  country  shown  favourable  trade  bal- 
ances, These  were  1893,  1895,,  1906,  1909,  and  the  war  years  1914-18.  During 
this  period,  however,  the  volume  of  trade  rose  from  178,000,000  yen  to  4,168,- 
000  000  yen.  Japan  became  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
ranking  sixth  in  overseas  trade. 

The  world  war  did  a  great  deal  for  Japan,  eliminating  Europe  for  the  time 
being  as  a  competitor.  In  1913  the  nation's  trade  volume  was  1,362,000,000  yen. 
In  1918  it  was  3,630,000,000  yen  and  the  peak  of  4,878,000,000  yen  was  reached 
in  1925.  World  prices  have  since  fallen  and  with  them  the  value  of  Japanese 
trade.   The  total  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  4,168,000,000  yen. 

1928  foreign  trade 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  through  the  principal  twenty-six  ports 
during  1928  totalled  1,971,953,000  yen  in  exports  and  2,193,694,000  yen  in 
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imports,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  to  the  amount  of  221,741,000  yen, 
according  to  the  final  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

Exports  declined  20,363,000  yen,  while  imports  gained  16,889,000  yen,  with 
the  excess  of  imports  increasing  by  37,493,000  yen  in  comparison  with  1927. 
The  following  list  gives  the  value  of  the  principal  exports  for  1928  and  also  a 
comparison  with  1927: — 

Exj)orts 

Compared  With 
1928  1927 
In  1,000  Yen    In  1,000  Yen 

Wheat  flour   24,717  +10,459 

Refined  sugar   38,415  +  9.497 

Canned  provisions   23,030  +  3,522 

Coal   24.513  -  996 

Raw  silk   732,696  -  8,531 

Cotton  yarn   25,892  -12,901 

Silk  textiles   134,058  -  5,556 

Cotton  textiles   352,217  -31,383 

Hosiery   32,194  +  4,152 

Papers   25.673  +  6,410 

Porcelain   34,637  +  4,147 

The  decided  gain  in  the  export  of  wheat  flour  is  especially  noteworthy.  In 
volume  it  totalled  63,466,000  bags  in  contrast  with  3,379,445  bags  for  1927  and 
broke  all  previous  records.  Mast  of  the  exports  were  forwarded  to  China, 
especially  North  China. 

Hosiery  exported  last  year  was  valued  at  32,120,000  yen,  according  to  the 
Japan  Export  Hosiery  Association,  showing  a  gain  of  2,265,000  yen  over  1927. 
These  figures  are,  as  will  be  observed,  somewhat  different  from  the  Government 
returns  quoted  above. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Japan  in  1928  in  the  principal  products  were  as  follows,  com- 
parison being  made  with  the  previous  year:  — 

Imports 

Compared  With 

1928  1927 

In  1,000  Yen  In  1,000  Yen 

Rice                                                                                33,672  -45,233 

Wheat                                                                            67,785  +13,855 

Beans                                                                             67,830  +14,922 

Sugar                                                                                 64,956  -10,846 

Raw  cotton                                                                       549.938  -74,691 

Wool                                                                             U  1,857  +10,182 

Ammonium  sulphate                                                           36,304  +  3,553 

Bean  cake                                                                          86,827  -12,152 

Coal                                                                                36,976  +  1.489 

Lumber                                                                          110,884  +  7,080 

Woollen  yar  n                                                                   32,105  -11,447 

Iron                                                                                 149,069  +21,009 

Petroleum                                                                          30.686  +  6.448 

Woollen  textiles                                                                 31,113  —  3.547 

Machinery                                                                       92,206  +13,594 

Imports  of  rice  decreased  due  to  the  continued  enforcement  of  the  import 
restriction.  The  large  gain  in  the  importation  of  wheat  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  export  of  Japanese  flour.  According  to  the  Japan  Flour  Mill  Associa- 
tion. Japan  last  year  imported,  chiefly  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Australia,  12,500,000  piculs  of  foreign  wheat  as  compared  to  7,774,080  piculs 
during  1927.  The  decline  in  the  foreign  purchase  of  cotton  was  due  to  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season,  and  to  output  limitation  on  the  part  of  Japanese  spinner-. 

The  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  imported  showed  an  advance,  but  bean 
cake  from  Manchuria  showed  a  falling  off.    The  increase  in  lumber  imports 
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from  Canada  and  United  States  ports  was  probably  in  anticipation  of  the 
revision  of  the  customs  tariff  this  year.  Woollen  yarn  and  textiles  decreased,, 
while  wool  advanced. 

The  excess  of  exports  in  Japan's  trade  with  China  for  1928  amounted  to 
155.185,000  yen,  an  increase  of  3,557,000  over  1927.  Exports  for  the  year  totalled 
530.926,000  yen  against  484,452,000  yen  for  1927,  and  imports  375,741,000  yen 
against  332,824,000  yen. 

Exports  and  imports  for  1928  for  different  parts  of  China  were  as  follows: — 

Exports  Imports 

In  1,000  Yen  In  1,000  Yen 

1928  1927 

Manchuria                                                                           69,748  60,639 

North  China                                                                       104,129  67,159 

Central  China                                                                     190,977  90,983 

South  China                                                                        1,459  10,347 

Kwantung                                                                          109,701.  145,506 

Hong  Kong                                                                          55,912  1,107 

Total   531,926  375.741 


Canada's  share  of  Japanese  trade 


The  development  of  Canada's  trade  with  Japan  has  been  fairly  steady  over 
the  past  eleven  years,  or  since  the  completion  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
agreement.  Canada's  exports  to  Japan  in  1918  had  a  value  of  about  $6,000,000; 
in  1924  of  $24,099,376;  in  1927  of  $29,616,517;  and  in  1928  of  $38,674,592;  while 
the  Dominion's  imports  from  Japan  have  increased  from  $6,500,000  in  1923  to 
$12,817,869  in  1928,  The  highest  point  in  Canada's  tradfe  with  Japan  was 
reached  in  1928. 

Detailed  statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  1928  are  not 
yet  available.  The  principal  commodities  exported  by  Canada  to  Japan  are 
wheat  and  lumber.  The  former  has  increased  from  a  value  of  $3,116,121  in  fiscal 
year  1922  to  about  $15,500,000  in  1928,  with  every  indication  that  as  time  goes 
on  Canada  will  become  a  more  important  source  of  supply.  Japan  is  likewise  a 
heavy  purchaser  of  Canadian  lead,  wood  pulp,  zinc,  wheat  flour,  aluminium, 
salted  fish,  asbestos,  meats  and  butter,  nickel,  and  wrapping  and  other  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  imports  from  Japan  consist  largely  of  silk  and  silk 
products,  chinaware,  oranges,  and  canned  fruits,  with  smaller  quantities  of  a 
variety  of  other  commodities. 


PROSPECTS  OF  FUTURE  TRADE 

Japan  is  exhibiting  increasing  anxiety  to  increase  the  volume  and  variety 
of  her  purchases  from  Canada,  and  at  the  present  time  the  outlook  for  increased 
imports  from  Canada  is  very  bright  indeed.  Recently  shipments  of  dairy  and' 
beef  cattle  have  been  made  from  Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  are  fore- 
runners of  a  creditable  trade  in  these  farm  products.  At  the  moment  Japanese 
mills  are  interested  in  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  for  wool,  and  trial  ship- 
ments are  expected  to  reach  this  country  during  the  coming  summer. 


SHIPPING  SERVICE  TO  JAVA 

Canadian  exporters  are  advised  that  the  Java-Pacific  Line  are  absorbing 
the  freight  rate  from  Vancouver  to  Seattle  on  shipments  of  all  commodities 
except  goods  of  low  value  such  as  lumber  and  flour,  from  Vancouver  to  Seattle, 
when  such  goods  are  destined  for  Java. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

St.  Lucia  Tariff  Changes 

The  St.  Lucia  tariff  changes  announced  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1320  (May  18,  1929,  page  777)  have  been  incorporated  in  Ordinance  No.  4 
of  1929,  assented  to  on  May  13.  In  addition  to  the  changes  already  announced, 
the  duty  on  cement  of  16d.  and  24d.  per  400  pounds  British  preferential  tariff 
and  general  tariff  respectively  has  been  changed  to  4d.  and  6d.  respectively  per 
100  pounds  or  part  thereof.  While  the  rates  per  100  pounds  are  simply  one- 
quarter  of  the  rates  that  formerly  applied  for  400  pounds,  there  is  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  duty  inasmuch  as  the  new  rates  apply  to  any  part  of  100  pounds.  For 
example,  the  new  British  preferential  rate  on  a  barrel  of  150  pounds  would  be 
8d.,  whereas  formerly  it  would  have  been  6d.  A  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
duty  remains  in  force. 

Italian  Increases  on  Grain,  etc. 

A.  B.  MTJDDIMAN,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  May  27,  1929  — By  Royal  Law-Decree  of  May  23,  1929,  No.  760, 
the  Council  of  Ministers  have  decreed  that  from  May  23,  1929,  the  general  duty 
on  wheat,  Item  No.  64  of  the  Customs  Tariff,  will  be  14  lire  in  gold  per  quintal 
(100  kilos),  as  compared  with  a  former  rate  of  11  gold  lire. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increase  on  wheat,  the  following  modifications  have 
been  made  in  the  General  Dutv  Tariff: — 

Old  Duty       New  Duty 

Tariff  Gold  Lire       Gold  Lire 

'    Item  Quintal  Quintal 

67  (a)  Maize  white   7.50  14.00 

70  (a)  Flour  of  wheat   16. 75  20.30 

70  (e)  Flour  of  white  maize  •   11.50  20.30 

71  Semolina  T   22.75  25.50 

72  Macaroni,  etc   10.00  26.00 

73  Bread  and  sea-biscuits   16.00  26.00 

The  present  decree,  which  comes  into  force  at  once,  will  also  be  presented 
to  Parliament  to  be  made  law. 

France  Increases  Duty  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  writes  that  in 
view  of  the  considerable  fall  that  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  foreign  wheats, 
and  in  order  to  protect  domestic  producers,  the  French  Government  increased  as 
from  May  24  rates  of  duty  as  follows:  — 

Former  Duty  New  Duty 
Item  68  Wheat,  spelt  and  meslin—  Francs  per  100  Kg. 

Grain   35  50 

Crushed  grain  and  bran  meal  containing  more  than 

10  per  cent  flour   60  80 

Flour- 
Bolting  70  per  cent  or  more   60  80 

Bolting  between  70  and  60  per  cent   72  100 

Bolting  60  per  cent  or  less   80  115 

Ex.  76  Groats,  semolina,  pearled  or   hulled  grain,  grits  and 

other  similar  products  of  wheat,  spelt  and  meslin.  .80  115 

On  the  aforementioned  products  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  under  the 
general  tariff  and  the  minimum  tariff.  (The  value  of  the  franc  is  3-92  cents 
Canadian;  100  kilos  equals  220  pounds.) 
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Brazilian  Regulations  on  Imported  Apples 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
that  for  apples  imported  into  Brazil  an  official  certificate  of  health  and  of  country 
of  origin  is  required.  This  certificate  should  be  signed  by  an  authorized  official 
of  the  Government  Service  of  Vegetable  Health  Inspection  in  the  country  of 
origin,  and  should  contain  (a)  date  of  inspection;  (b)  name  of  cultivator  or 
exporter;  (c)  country,  district  or  locality  of  production;  (d)  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  products  inspected;  and  (e)  declaration  that  said  products  do  not  carry 
dangerous  diseases,  insects  or  other  parasites  reputed  to  be  dangerous  to  plants. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  11,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  11,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
4,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


ixLUiic  tax  y 

T  A 

o  une  4, 

J  une  11, 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

.1407 

$  .1423 

$  .1416 

.1390 

.1400 

.1399 

Bulgaria  

.U072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0298 

.0298 

Denmark.   ..  . 

.2680 

.2684 

.2683 

Finland  

.0252 

.0254 

.0252 

.0392 

.0394 

.0393 

.2382 

.2404 

.2402 

4.86| 

4.8880 

4.8851 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  

Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4047 

.4045 

.1749 

.1764 

.1703 

.0526 

.0527 

.0527 

.1930 

.0177 

.0177 

.2680 

.2685 

.2688 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1382 

.1437 

.2680 

.2694 

.2694 

.1930 

.1940 

.1938 

United  States  . 

 .Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0079 

1.0075 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4231 

.4225 

.5462 

.1207 

.1196 

.1217 

.1219 

.1219 

.9733 

.9752 

.9772 

.4985 

.4829 

.4790 

4.8666 

4.0318 

4.0300 

.1930 

.1935 

.1934 

1.0342 

.9852 

.9772 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0079 

1.0000 

Batavia,  Java. 

.4020 

.4031 

.4035 

 Tael 

.5808 

.5849 

.3650 

.3666 

.3664 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4450 

.4433 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4573 

.4571 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.  5656 

.5654 

 Pound 

4.86§ 

4.8861 

4.8838 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

1.0000 

1.021— 1.01J 

1.0117—1 

::  ::  ::  ::  ::!  I 

Other  British  West  Indies. 

1.0000 

1.02  —1.01  h 

1.0117—1 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 

.0392 

.0393 

.0393 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  ''The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Bo.ards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.) ;  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

541.  Corned  Beef. — Firm  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  receive  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  corned  beef. 

542.  Canned  Salmon. — Firm  in  Alexandria  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on.f.  Alex- 
andria from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

543.  Salmon. — An  agent  in  Trieste  desires  to  obtain  canned  salmon  agency  for  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State. 

544  and  545.  Codfish. — Two  Portuguese  firms  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  codfish. 

546.  Codfish. — A  Portuguese  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  codfish,  with  a  view- 
to  establishing  an  agency  with  first-class  Canadian  firm. 

547.  Codfish. — A  Portuguese  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  of  codfish  (dried  and 

salted). 

548.  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Trieste  working  as  agent  desire  connections. 

549.  Honey. — An  agent  in  Trieste  desires  to  obtain  Canadian  honey. 

Miscellaneous 

550.  Pilchard  Meal. — A  Dutch  firm  at  The  Hague  woufld  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  pilchard  meal. 

551.  Paper  and  Cardboard. — A  Portuguese  agent  is  interested  in  receiving  quotations 
for  paper  and  cardboard. 

552.  Cellulose  and  Woop-pulp. — A  Milanese  firm  are  anxious  to  act  as  representatives 
for  Canadian  producers  of  cellulose  for  artificial  silk  manufacture,  and  of  wood-pulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  high-grade  paper. 

553.  Mica. — A  London  agent  who  specializes  in  minerals  invites  offers  c.ii.  London, 
Hamburg,  and  Le  Havre  from  Canadian  producers  of  amber  mica  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  splittings. 

554.  Asbestos,  etc. — MiJanese  firm  with  good  connections  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
importation  of  asbestos  and  other  raw  materials  for  industries. 

555.  Raw  Materials  for  Textile  Machinery. — Italian  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers 
of  raw  materials  from  makers  of  textile  machinery  with  a  view  to  reproducing  the  machinery 
in  Italy. 

550.  Machinery  and  Accessories  for  Textile  Industry. — A  firm  in  Biella  (Piedmont) 
are  willing  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  producers  with  a  viiew  to  establishing  an  exclusive 
agency.  Photos  of  -the  factory  and  atlso  the  type  of  machinery  used  are  on  file  at  Depart- 
ment. 

557.  Machinery  for  Chemical  and  Electrical  Industries. — Agent  in  Milan  is  desirous 
of  representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  chemical  and  electrical  industries 

with  new  patents. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  June  18,  July  9;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  2 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19,  July  12. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth. — Bolingbroke,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  4;  Nubian,  White  Star  Lime, 
June  29;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  22. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  June  22. 
To  Dundee. — Cairmglen,  Thomson  Line,  June  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  4;    Carinaildo,  June  21;  Athenia, 
June  28;  Carmia,  July  5;  Letitia,  July  12 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Linei. 
To  Hull. — Kenmore,  Fumess  Line,  June  29. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  27;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  3;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, July  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Regina,  June  29;  Laurentic,  July  6;  Doric,  July  13 — 
all  White  Star  Line;  Antonia,  June  21;  Andania,  July  5 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaverhill,  June  2S;  Beaverburn,  July  5;  Beaver- 
brae,  July  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  National,  June  25; 
Aurania,  June  21;  Ausonia,  June  28;  Ascania,  July  5;  Alaunia,  July  12 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  July  11;  Kenmore,  Furness  Line,  June  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  June  20;  Manchester  Commerce,  June  27 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  June  21;  Cairneek,  June  28 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Southampton. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  14,  July  5;  Montcalm,  June  26;  Mont- 
clare,  July  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  June  21;  Metagama,  June  22;  Montclare,  July  2;  Beaver- 
burn, July  5;  Metagaima,  July  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadiian  Mariner,  Canadian 
National,  June  25. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Labelle  County,  County  Line,  June  27. 

To  Bremen. — Crefeld,  June  22;  Koeln,  July  13— both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian  Line,  June  18;  Vegoe,  J.  Brock 
Shipping  Co.,  June  18. 

To  Norweglan  Ports. — Rananfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  early  June. 

To  Hamburg. — Montcalm,  June  26;  Beaverhill,  June  28;  Montrose,  July  10;  Beaver- 
brae,  July  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Brant  County,  June  21 ;  Elmshorn,  June  28 ;  Kings 
County,  Judy  5;  Emden,  July  12 — all  County  Line;  Crefeld,  June  22;  Koeln,  July  13 — 
both  North  German  Lloyd. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
June  17. 

To  Rotterdam. — Laval  County,  June  25;  York  County,  July  3 — both  County  Line. 
To  South  African  Ports. — Mil  vert  on,,  Elder  Dempster,  June  21. 

To  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — Canadian  Traveller,  Canadian 
National,  June  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  June  29;  Chomedy,  July  13 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Rodney,  June  22;  Lady  Somers,  July  6 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  June  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  June  21 ;  Peter  Maersk,  Jul}'  5 
— both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor.  Canadian  National,  July  15;  Reynolds, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  June  29. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosiland,  Furncss-Red  Cross  Line,  June  28. 

To  CoRNERBROOK,  Nfld.— New  Northland,  June  26,  July  10;  North  Voyageur,  July  1, 
July  15— both  Clarke  SS. 
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From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  June  20;  Lady  Nelson,  July 
4 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders,  June  24,  July  10. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  June  29. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  July  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  St.  George,  July  2;  Nerissa,  June  25.  July  9;  Nova  Scotia, 
June  29;  Newfoundland,  July  16 — all  Furness,  Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar  SS.,  June  28, 
July  12. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  June  23.  July  12;  Sambro.  June  22,  July  10;  Fern- 
field,  June  22,  July  6— all  Farquhar  SS.;  Solland,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  26, 
July  13. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cathcart,  June  19;  Cavelier,  July  3— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — CornwaMis,  June  20;  Champlain,  July  4 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  28;  Lady  Nelson, 
July  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ottar,  June  26;  Caledonia,  July  10 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  4 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Ixion,  June  25;  Tyndareus,  July  16 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe.  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaaeha, 
June  22. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Littleton. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  July  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington.  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  June  27. 

To  Papeete,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu.  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  June  28. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line.  July  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS., 
July  10. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  June  29. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  27;  Loch  Katrine,  July  4 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Hamburg-American  Line,  July  5. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  29. 

To  Havre.  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  French  Line,  July  4. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  27. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — Brandanger,  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Captain  Rokos,  June  24:  Elveric,  early  July — both  B.C. 
Shipping  Agencies. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Mala j  a  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


Agreement 
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CANADIAN  TRAD! 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Chile 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Boss.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibral- 
tar, Canary  Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony 
in  Africa,  Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and 
Cyprus.) 

Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.     (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 
C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Finland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  care  of  British  Legation,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adder ly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom: 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
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"MARKETS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA": 

PUBLICATION 

The  series  of  reports  on  trade  possibilities  in  the  cd> 
America — Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Nic! 
and  British  Honduras — which  have  recently  been  published  in  the"  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  from  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  . in 
Mexico,  is  about  to  be  reissued  as  a  pamphlet.  A  copy  of  this  publication  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  upon 
request.  To  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  the 
price  is  25  cents.  This  publication  will  extend  to  about  136  pages  and  will  be 
fully  indexed.  As  the  number  to  be  printed  is  strictly  limited,  requests  for  copies 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottaw  a. 


MR.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  making 
a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria, 
Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States.  The  following  is  his 
itinerary  until  the  end  of  June: — 

Quebec  June  22  to  24        Charlottetown  and  Summer- 

Loggieville,  N.B  June  25  side,  P.E.I  June  27  to  28 

North  Sydney,  N.S  June  29 
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BETTER  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WORLD'S   SALT  FISH  TRADE 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  7,  1929. — No  more  than  three  years  ago  the  salt  fish  trade 
appeared  to  be  engulfed  in  such  a  prolonged  wave  of  depression  and  dislocation 
that  well-known  authorities  were  inclined  to  take  a  hopeless  view  as  to  its  future. 
Contributory  reasons  given  were  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  on  the  fish 
industry  and  trade,  and  the  permanent  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  salt 
fish  owing  to  the  greater  availability  of  supplies  of  the  fresh  article.  However, 
a  substantial  all-round  recovery  was  experienced  not  later  than  the  succeeding 
year. 

The  annual  report  on  the  1928-29  season  issued  by  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  London,  prominent  representatives  of  the  trade,  states  that  operations 
last  year  were  again  highly  satisfactory,  and  enabled  certain  branches  which  had 
not  previously  benefited  to  secure  the  same  advantage  of  improved  conditions 
which  had  fallen  to  other  sections  of  the  trade. 

Fishermen  and  the  producing  side  of  the  industry  in  practically  every 
country  with  the  exception  of  France  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  results. 
Exporters,  while  not  enjoying  the  same  substantial  margin  between  costs  and 
market  values  as  in  1927,  also  experienced  a  profitable  season,  and  conditions 
for  importers  remained  good.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  suggest  that 
the  outlook  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  salt  fish  trade  has  entered  upon  a 
new  cycle  of  prosperity,  provided  that  those  engaged  in  the  business  scrupulously 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  the  past. 

The  improved  situation  is  attributed  to  the  general  restoration  of  more 
stable  conditions  in  international  trade.  It  is  stated  that,  previous  to  1927, 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  of  not  only  the  consuming  countries  but 
also  of  the  majority  of  the  producing  countries  converted  trading  operations  into 
speculation  in  foreign  exchange.  Risks  were  not  limited  to  losses  incurred 
directly  through  the  sudden  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  a  currency.  A  sharp 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit  of  a  producing  country  would  enable  its 
exporters  to  sell  profitably  at  prices  which  bore  no  relation  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  other  countries;  the  unexpected  depreciation  of  the  currency  of  a  con- 
suming country  would  materially  alter  that  market's  purchasing  ability,  thus 
causing  an  excess  of  supplies  for  other  markets. 

A  second  factor  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  large  number  of  financially 
weak  firms  which  embarked  in  the  salt  fish  trade  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  the  hope  of  securing  the  phenomenal  profits  which  had  accrued  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  business  under  war  conditions.  Survivors  have  now  had  the 
opportunity  of  setting  their  houses  in  order,  and  conditions  in  all  branches  have 
returned  to  a  sane  level. 

The  report  deals  exhaustively  with  the  position  and  principal  features  of 
the  trade  in  the  chief  countries  of  supply,  and  in  the  markets  which  consume 
salt  fish,  mainly  Latin  and  Catholic.  An  examination  of  the  details  emphasizes 
the  difficulty  of  presenting  any  adequate  resume  in  the  face  of  variations  in 
requirements,  currencies,  and  weights,  which  prevail  in  the  various  countries 
interested.  For  this  reason,  Canadian  business  firms  who  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Ltd.'s  report  and  are  interested  in  export 
trade,  should  secure  a  copy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  thought  useful  to  reproduce 
in  an  abridged  form  some  of  the  chief  items  associated  with  each  particular 
country. 

The  most  noteworthy  impression  conveyed  by  the  report  is  the  ever-growing 
predominance  of  Iceland  as  a  producer  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  increasing 
dependence  of  the  United  Kingdom  salt  fish  industry  upon  these  Northern  fish- 
eries as  a  result  of  the  depletion  of  home  waters. 
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Whereas  Newfoundland  bulks  among  the  producing  countries  to  a  greater 
extent  than  Canada,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  salt  fish  trade  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  our  Maritime  Provinces.  It  consequently  seems 
interesting  to  reproduce  in  full  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Limited's  remarks  on  last 
season's  operations  in  Canada: — 

CANADA 

The  Canadian  fishery  for  1929  did  not  show  any  marked  difference  in  quantity  com- 
pared with  tha>t  of  1928,  but  the  monetary  yield  was  considerably  greater.  The  catch  of 
the  Lunenburg  fleet,  for  instance,  is  given  as  225,875  cwts.  against  227,590  cwts.  in  1927,  but 
the  value  of  the  1928  catch  is  estimated  at  approximately  $2,000,000,  or  about  $500,000  in 
excess  of  that  for  the  previous  year.  Fortunately  for  the  export  trade,  those  markets  on 
which  Canada  depends  for  the  consumption  of  its  fish  were)  strong  throughout  the  season. 
Whilst,  in  view  of  the  higher  prices  paid  to  the  fishermen,  exporters  cannot  have  enjoyed  as 
profitable  a  year  as  in  1927,  there  are:  no  grounds  lor  supposing  the  season  to  have  been 
unprofitable.  The  level  of  prices  paid  was  nevertheless  rather  dangerous.  This  year  about 
the  same  number  of  vessels  of  the  Lunenburg  fleet  as  last  year  were  expected  to  have  gone 
fishing  by  the  end  of  March. 

Commercial  treaties  have  been  signed  by  Canada  with  both  Spain  and  Portugal.  Cana- 
dian fish  now  enter  these  countries  on  the  lower  scale  of  tariffs. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Canadian  shore  and  offshore  fisheries  having  declined  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  low  prices  realized  for  salt  fish.  Many  fishermen  have  sought 
more  lucrative  fields  of  employment.  The  higher  prices  obtained  in  1928  may  serve  to 
prevent  a  further  reduction  and  may  even  attract  a  certain  number  of  men  back  to  the  salt 
fish  industry. 

FAROE  ISLES 

The  industry  in  the  Faroe  Isles  was  remunerative  to  all  concerned,  although 
exporters  marketed  the  bulk  of  their  catch  too  early  in  the  season  to  secure  the 
higher  prices  which  ruled  later  on. 

The  spring  catch  was  estimated  at  about  7,000  tons  of  dried  cod,  which  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1927.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fish  was  sold  in 
the  wet  salted  state  at  quotations  which  represented  a  25  per  cent  advance 
over  those  of  1927. 


ICELAND 


The  production  in  Iceland  in  1928  far  surpassed  all  previous  records.  The 
official  figures  for  the  past  two  years  are: — 

Large  cod  

Small  cod  

Haddocks  

Saithe  


1928 

1927 

In  Metric  Tons 

38,472 

31,234 

15,933 

13,748 

2,256 

1,368 

8,935 

4,234 

65,596 

50,584 

Factors  which  favoured  the  satisfactory  marketing  of  such  a  large  increase 
were  the  low  stocks  which  were  carried  forward  at  the  commencement  of  1928 
and  the  poor  fishery  in  Labrador  and  France.  The  quality  of  all  varieties 
exported  is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  high  standard.  The  progress  made  is 
expected  to  be  continued  this  year;  in  fact  the  production  will  probably  exceed 
that  of  1928. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 


While  the  results  of  the  fishing  were  good,  the  total  production  of  hard 
cure  was  below  that  of  1927.  The  exports  of  this  variety  for  the  year  1928 
were  approximately  56,900  metric  tons  as  against  62,900  tons  in  1927. 

There  was  also  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  output  of  soft  cure,  the 
figure  falling  from  19,200  tons  in  1927  to  12,700  tons  in  1928. 
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In  spite  of  the  smaller  catch,  it  is  calculated  that  the  fishermen  realized 
some  $2,000,000  more  than  in  1927,  and  the  exporters  also  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

Although  it  is  early  yet  to  attempt  to  form  any  opinion  of  fishery  prospects 
for  1929,  the  high  prices  obtained  last  year  will  undoubtedly  encourage  fishing 
operations,  and  the  outlook  therefore  is  for  greater  production. 

NORWAY 

The  Norwegian  fishery  upon  the  whole  was  less  abundant  than  in  1927, 
the  number  of  fish  salted  being  34,000,000  as  compared  with  36,700,000  in  1927. 

The  catch  for  1929,  however,  promises  at  the  time  of  writing  to  be  much 
heavier.  The  total  number  of  fish  landed  up  to  April  13  was  61,400,000-,  of 
which  40,900,000  have  been  salted,  as  against  48,400,000  and  30,000,000  respect- 
ively at  the  same  date  in  1928.  The  exports  of  fish  in  wet  salted  state  have 
been  considerably  greater  this  year,  and  will  probably  exceed  6,000  tons.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  prices  have  been  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  that  ruling 
twelve  months  ago. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  quantities  of  fish  available  to  curers  from  the  deliveries  at  Aberdeen 
and  Grimsby  again  exhibit  a  decline  from  the  previous  year.  Curers  were 
therefore',,  as  already  intimated,  even  more  dependent  upon  supplies  of  wet 
salted  fish  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  The  present  indications  are  that  trawler 
landings  will  be  still  less  in  1929.  The  problem  of  raw  material  has  become 
more  acute  owing  to  the  fact  that  German  trawlers  which  at  one  time  used  to 
land  their  catches  at  British  ports  are  now  finding  better  markets  in  their  native 
country  where  the  consumption  of  fresih  fish  is  being  intensively  developed. 

According  to  Messrs.  Hawes  &  Co.,  Limited,  British  exporters  have  failed 
to  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  a  favourable  season.  This  was  due  to  the  high 
prices  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  fish  in  its  uncured  form,  and  to  the 
comparatively  low  prices  ruling  on  the  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  markets. 

FRANCE  AND  GERMANY 

The  French  industry  sustained  a  loss  in  the  1927-28  season  which  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  20,000,000  francs.  The  sole  cause  was  lack  of  success  on 
the  fishing  grounds.    There  was  no  reduction  in  the  scale  of  operations. 

As  regards  Germany,  her  export  trade  in  salted  fish  continues  to  decline, 
the  total  exports  last  year  being  1,099  tons  against  1,586  tons  in  1927.  The  only 
market  in  which  Germany  remains  an  accountable  factor  is  in  Southern  Brazil. 

Consuming  Countries 

brazil  (southern  markets) 

Imports  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1928,  compared  with 
1927  were  as  follows: — 

1928  1927 

Packages  Packages 

Great  Britain                                                                  230,427  214,138 

Norwav                                                                            52,000  48,362 

Canada                                                                             11,533  11,204 

Germany                                                                               0.G30  4,649 

Other  countries                                                                      1,730  .... 

302,370  278,353 

The  only  feature  of  any  note  was  the  surprising  decline  in  values  which 
occurred  from  August  onwards,  which  in  Messrs  Hawes'  opinion  could  have 
been  avoided  by  closer  co-operation  among  British  exporters. 

Deliveries  at  the  Port  of  Santos  totalled  178,368  packages  during  1928, 
of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  69,297  and  Canada  24,927. 
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ITALY 

The  following  table  shows  the  Italian  position  at  a  glance:— 

1928  1927 

Tons  Tons 

Estimated  stocks  in  Genoa  on  January  1                             3,000  700 

Imports  into  Genoa  for  year                                                15,800  17,000 

18,800  17,700 

Estimated  stocks  in  Genoa  on  December  31    800  3,000 

Approximate  consumption   18,000  14,700 

Commenting  on  the  fall  which  took  place  during  the  last  three  months  in 
the  year  in  the  prices  of  Gaspe  fish,  Messrs.  Hawes  express  the  view  that  the 
decline  could  have  been  obviated  to  some  extent  if  shipments  had  been  better 
regulated,  the  greater  part  of  the  season's  export  having  been  sent  forward  in 
lots  spread  over  only  three  or  four  weeks. 

PORTUGAL 

The  total  importation  of  salt  fish  into  Portugal  during  1928  was  44,224 
metric  tons,  or  an  increase  of  3,000  tons  over  the  previous  year.  Conditions  gen- 
erally were  satisfactory,  and  not  since  the  post-war  period  have  prices  on  the 
Oporto  market  remained  so  stable.  Practically  all  the  business  on  this  market 
was  conducted  on  an  outright  sale  basis,  which  has  not  happened  for  many 
years. 

J  SPAIN 

Figures  showing  the  position  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  not  available, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  market  into  three  sections:  Bilbao,  Barcelona 
and  Southern  Spain. 

Imports  into  Bilbao  in  1928  aggregated  25,334  metric  tons  against  27,800 
in  1927.  Over  80  per  cent  is  drawn  from  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Isles.  Barce- 
lona imported  11,238  tons  of  fish  from  the  same  two  sources;  while  Southern 
Spain  purchased  17,400  tons  of  Newfoundland  fish,  6,340  tons  of  Iceland  soft 
cure,  and  1,327  tons  of  French. 

It  is  stated  that  Spanish  import  duties  are  to  come  up  for  revision  shortly, 
and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  Government  to  substantially 
increase  the  already  high  rates  on  imported  salt  fish  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
the  development  of  national  curing  stations.  Any  such  increase  will  seriously 
affect  all  exporting  countries. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  1,  1929. — Although  business  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
to  a  certain  extent  been  affected  by  the  distractions  of  the  election  campaign, 
the  general  improvement  lately  noticeable  in  several  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  this  area  has  been  fully  maintained. 

On  the  Northeast  Coast,  while  business  for  new  ships  has  not  been  received 
in  'sufficient  volume  to  replace  those  already  in  hand,  several  good  contracts 
were  placed  during  the  past  month,  ship-repairing  orders  have  increased,  and 
the  unemployment  situation  has  improved. 

The  close  of  the  month  finds  the  coal  markets  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  in  a  strong  position  not  only  for  current  deliveries  but  also  for  June 
loading,  and  it  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  coal  trade  of  these  districts 
will  finish  the  first  half  of  the  year  without  any  material  reaction  from  the 
spurt  commenced  during  the  winter  months. 

Throughout  the  main  iron  and  steel  producing  centres  of  Northern  England 
the  already  heavy  output  is  expected  to  be  increased.  Prices  of  all  descriptions 
of  material  are  firm  and  the  general  outlook  is  regarded  as  encouraging  with  a 
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number  of  producers  reporting  a  continued  flow  of  steady  orders.  While  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  steel  industry  of  Sheffield,  this  district 
seems  to  be  lagging  behind  other  centres.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  lately 
for  basic  material,  and  most  furnaces  are  well  employed,  but  the  call  for  acid 
steel  has  been  relatively  slack. 

The  general  cutlery  trade  of  Sheffield  has  been  rather  quiet  lately.  Busi- 
ness in  safety  razor  blades,  on  the  other  hand,  has  continued  brisk  and  sales 
made  by  leading  Sheffield  producers  have  been  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
three  years. 

The  engineering  trades  of  Northern  England,  although  not  all  active,  have 
on  the  whole  been  well  employed.  Textile  machinists  have  received  few  orders 
for  domestic  requirements,  but  a  substantial  amount  of  business  has  been  placed 
for  the  Far  East  and  the  Continent.  One  of  the  most  promising  features  con- 
nected with  engineering  has  been  the  recovery  of  the  machine  tool  trade.  For 
most  types  of  both  heavy  and  light  machine  tools  there  is  a  relatively  brisk 
demand,  and  it  is  reported  that  orders  are  not  confined  to  any  one  section  in 
particular.  Locomotive  works  are  busy.  Cable  makers  have  been  exceptionally 
well  employed,  and  constructional  engineers  and  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turers have  also  been  comparatively  active. 

Recent  reports  from  Nottingham  indicate  that  the  lace  industry  of  that 
district  has  shown  improvement  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
lace  embroidery  section  has  been  working  at  full  pressure  for  several  months, 
while  in  the  curtain  department  not  only  is  there  no  unemployment  but  some 
firms  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  labour  needed. 

Unfortunately  the  position  of  the  Bradford  woollen  industry  continues  dis- 
couraging. The  worsted  section  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  instability 
of  prices  for  merino  and  the  finer  grades  of  worsted  wool,  plus  the  recent  move- 
ment for  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  employees  in  one  small  section  of  the  trade 
are  at  present  on  strike  over  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  wages. 

The  Lancashire  cotton  trade  was  threatened  during  the  month  with  a  general 
lockout,  to  take  effect  on  May  10,  as  a  result  of  a  wages  dispute  involving  the 
cardroom  workers  at  a  mill  in  Oldham,  and  a  settlement  was  only  arranged  at 
the  eleventh  hour  to  prevent  a  general  disruption  of  business  in  this  industry. 
The  American  spinning  section  of  the  cotton  trade  which  specializes  in  the 
coarser  counts  continued  fairly  busy  during  the  first  part  of  May,  but  suffered 
a  partial  reaction  later  on  owing  to  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material. 
Meanwhile  it  is  reported  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 
Lancashire  Cotton  Corporation,  which  has  been  formed  with  the  object  of 
acquiring  a  large  number  of  mills  especially  in  the  American  section  in  order 
to  obtain  relief  from  interest  charges  and  secure  economies  by  central  control 
of  production,  buying  and  selling,  has  made  further  progress  during  May,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  development  will  ultimately  solve  a  number  of  the  problems 
which  have  so  long  hampered  this  section  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade. 

The  fine  cotton  spinners,  who  have  been  relatively  well  employed  during  the 
last  few  years  in  turning  out  a  different  class  of  material  than  the  American 
section,  decided  at  the  beginning  of  February  to  curtail  production  by  33^  per 
cent  for  two  months  on  account  of  restricted  demand.  This  period  was  later 
extended  to  three  months,  but  the  arrangement  was  allowed  to  terminate  on 
May  10,  each  firm  being  at  liberty  after  that  to  operate  according  to  its  needs. 
The  President  of  the  Bolton  Master  Spinners'  Association  announced  that  the 
scheme  had  been  successful  in  reducing  surplus  stocks.  A  slight  improvement 
in  business  has  since  been  reported,  and  some  firms  have  been  able  to  sell  their 
full-time  production.  A  recent  important  merger  has  been  announced  in  the 
Egyptian  section,  by  which  some  fifteen  spinning  companies  owning  about 
3,000,000  spindles,  are  expected  to  amalgamate. 
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NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  OUTLET  FOR  RUBBER  RINGS  IN 
CONFECTIONERY  JARS 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  May  29,  1929. — Most  Canadians  who  have  visited  Great  Britain 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  boiled  candies  or  sweets,  as  they  are  called  in 
this  country,  are  much  more  popular  than  in  Canada.  Although  their  assort- 
ment of  chocolates  and  other  specialties  may  be  quite  limited,  practically  every 
small  confectionery  shop  in  England  has  on  its  shelves  a  wide  variety  of  toffees 
and  other  boiled  candies,  all  put  up  in  large  glass  containers. 

These  bottles  are  in  different  shapes  and  the  type  of  lid  varies.  Some  are 
made  in  glass  which  simply  fit  snugly  into  the  bottle  itself,  but  the  majority 
of  the  better-designed  bottles  seen  in  Liverpool  confectionery  shops  are  equipped 
with  patent  air-tight  metal  lids  which  screw  into  the  bottle.  These  air-tight 
lids,  which  are  sold  in  two  sizes,  are  designed  so  as  to  keep  the  candies  from 
getting  damp  and  stuck  together  in  the  containers.  In  a  bottle  equipped  with 
a  patent  lid  the  candies  are  quite  loose  and  can  be  shaken  out  freely.  Each 
lid  has  a  space  for  inserting  a  flat  rubber  ring  on  the  inside.  This  ring  fits  into 
the  top  edge  of  the  jar  when  screwed  into  position,  and  the  rings  in  demand  are 
4  inches  and  5  inches  in  diameter  respectively.  The  width  of  the  ring  in  both 
diameters  is  slightly  under  half  an  inch  and  the  thickness  is  approximately 
inch. 

A  Liverpool  firm  which  specialize  in  supplying  a  number  of  manufacturing 
confectioners  in  the  North  of  England  with  glass  bottles,  and  are  at  present 
obtaining  rubber  rings  from  English  producers,  are  open  to  receive  com- 
petitive offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  quoting  for  their 
requirements  in  the  sizes  referred  to  above.  Some  time  ago  they  were  paying 
as  high  as  5s.  6d.  ($1.33)  per  gross  delivered  for  the  4-inch  diameter,  but  with 
the  entrance  into  the  market  of  additional  competition  they  have  lately  been 
able  to  buy  this  size  at  around  2s.  lOd.  (68  cents)  per  gross.  It  is  understood 
that  the  5-inch  size  is  sold  at  approximately  4s.  9d.  ($1.15)  per  gross. 

While  the  business  available  is  not  a  large  one,  and  there  would  be  no 
inducement  to  place  orders  with  an  overseas  manufacturer  unless  more  competi- 
tive quotations  could  be  offered,  if  any  interested  Canadian  firm  can  offer  rings 
at  prices  below  the  present  sources  of  supply,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  initiate  a  small  but  regular  trade  in  this  commodity.  Accordingly, 
any  interested  firms  are  invited  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Liverpool. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquirv  No.  563  appearing  in  this  issue,  page 

980. 

MARKET   FOR   SECOND-HAND   SACKS   IN  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  4,  1929. — Liverpool  is  generally  recognized  as  being  the 
most  important  market  in  Great  Britain  for  imported  second-hand  jute  sacks. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  merchants  at  this  port  who  distribute  large 
quantities  of  all  types  of  sacks  to  domestic  trades  and  industries  in  this  country. 
The  actual  importing  of  second-hand  sacks  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
houses  who  specialize  in  the  business  of  importing  from  various  sources  of 
supply,  reconditioning  the  sacks  when  necessary,  and  then  re-exporting  them 
to  other  consuming  markets  or  selling  to  merchants  and  large  consumers  in  this 
country.   Competition  among  the  smaller  merchant  houses  engaged  in  the  home 
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trade  is  so  keen  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  importers  to  concentrate  more 
on  re-export  business.  This  class  of  firm  generally  maintains  an  establishment 
for  cleaning,  turning  and  mending  of  imported  sacks,  which  they  subsequently 
grade  and  sell  to  other  markets. 

While  second-hand  sacks  reach  Liverpool  from  a  number  of  sources,  the 
bulk  of  the  imports  come  from  the  United  States.  During  recent  years  most  of 
the  American  second-hand  sacks  coming  to  Liverpool  have  consisted  of  140- 
pound  jute  flour  sacks,  measuring  24  by  40  inches.  These  surplus  sacks  are 
evidently  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble  for 
merchants  in  the  United  States  to  collect  and  offer  them  for  export  to  this 
market.  Bags  of  this  description  in  first-class  condition — i.e.  ready  for  filling — 
have  lately  been  worth  roughly  about  $100  per  1,000  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

There  is  also  a  demand  at  Liverpool  for  sugar  bags,  which  vary  a  great  deal 
in  size  and  grade,  depending  on  where  the  raw  sugar  originated.  American 
exports  of  this  type  of  bag  are  decidedly  limited  on  account  of  domestic  require- 
ments. In  this  connection  it  is  understood  that  after  cleaning,  mending  and 
splitting,  sugar  bags  obtained  from  American  refineries  are  disposed  of  to  cotton 
producers  in  the  Southern  States  for  use  as  wrappers  on  bales  of  cotton.  Cana- 
dian sugar  refineries  for  years  past  have  disposed  of  certain  quantities  of  second- 
hand sugar  sacks  by  snipping  them  to  Liverpool.  Sugar  sacks  which  have 
become  badly  stained  have  to  be  washed.  Otherwise  they  can  be  brushed  clean, 
and  the  brushed  bag  is  generally  valued  at  from  a  half  cent  to  one  cent  higher 
than  the  washed  article. 

Besides  sugar  and  flour  sacks,  a  considerable  trade  is  done  at  this  port  in 
linseed  bags,  some  of  which  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Linseed  bags 
come  in  sizes  22^  inches  by  40  inches  and  24  inches  by  40  inches.  Quotations 
on  linseed  bags,  sold  as  emptied,  have  recently  been  valued  at  around  $65  per 
1,000  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  market  as  an  outlet  for  second-hand  sacks, 
flour  mills,  linseed  oil  producers,  etc.  or  merchants,  in  a  position  to  collect 
reasonably  large  quantities  of  sacks  from  manufacturers,  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool,  when  they  can 
be  put  in  touch  with  importers  willing  to  entertain  offers  of  second-hand  sacks 
from  Canada.  One  firm  approached  are  open  to  consider  bags  in  first-class 
condition  ready  to  be  resold  or,  alternatively,  bags  as  emptied  at  the  mills  and 
which  may  need  to  be  mended,  turned,  and  cleaned.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  exporters  clearly  state  the  type  and  condition  of  the  sacks  they  have  to 
offer. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  Trade  Inquiries  Nos.  566,  567,  appearing  in  this  issue, 
page  980. 

BETTER  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CONCENTRATED 

APPLE  JUICE 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Teade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  6,  1929. — A  lengthy  report  which  was  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1291  (October  27,  1928),  dealt  in  detail  with  the 
West  of  England  cider  industry  and  the  possibilities  for  selling  concentrated 
apple  juice  in  this  territory. 

The  market  for  concentrated  apple  juice  is  considerably  brighter  at  time 
of  writing  than  it  has  been  for  some  months  and  a  surplus  output  of  one  Cana- 
dian cider  factory  has  already  been  disposed  of. 

The  recent  business  has  been  done  at  approximately  60  cents  per  gallon 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  ports  for  a  concentrated  apple  juice  of  5  to  1.   This  cor- 
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responds  to  a  test  of  31  to  32  degrees  Beaume.  The  Bristol  office  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  any  Canadian  source  which  can  offer  a  good  quality  concentrated 
juice  at  the  above  price,  cooperage  included.  Needless  to  say,  such  difficulties 
as  carmalization  or  burning  as  it  is  commonly  called,  must  be  overcome  and  the 
juice  must  likewise  be  free  from  iron  content. 

French  orchards  like  Canadian  had  a  very  bad  year  which  did  not  permit 
of  exports  to  England  of  either  cider  apples  or  cider.  In  fact,  the  French  crop 
was  so  small  as  to  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  French  market  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  English  cider  producers  that  the  1928 
English  apple  crop  was  very  large.  Nevertheless  the  English  orchards,  which 
are  being  augmented  steadily  through  the  efforts  of  the  larger  companies  inter- 
ested in  the  bottling  of  cider  and  other  drinks,  has  not  yet  reached  such  propor- 
tions as  will  meet  their  entire  needs. 

PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  ELECTRICITY  SCHEME 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  4,  1929. — Judging  by  the  rapid  strides  made  by  the  Central 
Electricity  Board  during  the  past  two  years,  electric  light  and  power  for  every 
part  of  this  country  should  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  Board  has  passed  current  over  the  first  two  com- 
plete portions  of  their  "  grid  ",  between  Glasgow  and  Bonnybridge,  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  miles.  The  object  of  the  Board  is  to  reorganize  the  electrical 
industry  on  the  side  of  generation  and  distribution,  and  to  bring  cheap  light  and 
power  within  the  reach  of  all  sections  and  industries  of  the  country.  At  present 
there  are  over  650  electricity  undertakings  in  Great  Britain  in  which  over 
£200,000,000  of  capital  is  invested.  But  for  the  most  part  they  work  in  isola- 
tion, some  of  them  highly  efficient,  but  the  majority  too  small  or  too  old  to  be 
economical  in  operation.  The  Board's  policy  is  to  select  the  best  stations,  con- 
nect them  by  transmission  lines  known  as  the  "  grid,"  and  to  form  a  common 
pool  of  electricity  from  which  the  whole  country  can  be  supplied.  From  this 
centralized  system  of  generation  the  distributing  companies  or  municipalities, 
as  the  case  may  be,  will  receive  their  supplies  to  be  retailed  to  the  actual  con- 
sumers. As  a  result,  the  650  separate  undertakings  now  in  existence  will,  for  the 
purpose  of  generation,  merge  into  one  unit. 

The  Board  have  already  adopted  schemes  for  five  areas  covering  nearly 
half  the  country  and  three-quarters  of  the  population,  and  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  sales  of  electricity.  The  Scottish  scheme,  which  embraces  the  industrial 
area  of  Scotland,  was  the  first  to  be  started.  A  Canadian  company  secured  the 
contract  for  part  of  the  porcelain  insulators  required  for  the  Scottish  scheme. 

In  the  areas  covered  by  the  five  schemes  at  present  adopted,  there  are  now 
328  generating  stations  of  which  the  Board  has  selected  for  retention  105,  which 
when  interconnected  by  the  "  grid  "  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  known  demand. 
Five  new  stations  are  also  to  be  built  when  needed,  and  the  110  will  possess  an 
output  capacity  sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated  growth  of  consumption  up  to 
1940. 

POULTRY  MARKET  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  14,  1929. — The  consumption  of  chickens  is  mainly  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  but  as  months  must  elapse  before  exporters,  after 
becoming  interested  in  a  particular  market,,  can  make  final  arrangements  for 
shipping  overseas  the  right  quality  of  bird  in  the  proper  manner,  the  time  may 
be  opportune  for  bringing  the  requirements  of  the  Scottish  market  to  the  atten- 
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tion  of  Canadian  shippers  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  it  frequently  happens 
that  connections  between  exporters  and  overseas  importers  of  seasonal  com- 
modities are  made  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  that  season's  business,  even 
though  it  appeared  at  first  that  ample  time  was  available. 

The  demand  for  chickens  in  the  Glasgow  market  is  mainly  for  a  weight 
of  3J  to  4  pounds,  which  is  a  good  selling  size.  The  demand  is  greatest  about 
the  second  week  in  December,  but  continuous  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  Chickens  weighing  from  5  to  6  pounds  are  not  nowadays  so  easy  to  sell, 
but  such  birds  are  worth  as  much  per  pound  as  the  smaller  size  from  September 
till  Christmas,  when  they  are  stored  for  the  Christmas  trade.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  chickens  of  3  to  4  pounds  are  the  best  sellers.  Where 
there  is  a  large  working-class  population,  as  in  Glasgow,  those  weighing  from  2\ 
to  3  pounds  sell  quite  freely,  but  the  medium  weights  are  the  most  popular  and 
obtain  the  highest  prices. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  important  wholesale  merchant,  while  the  best  selling 
weights  are  undoubtedly  from  3?  pounds  to  4  or  4^  pounds,  as  stated  above,  a 
market  can  always  be  found  for  the  heavier  weights  should  these  weights  be 
attained  at  an  early  age.  To  the  producer  much  depends  upon  the  relationship 
of  cost  of  feeding  to  net  sales.  Take,  for  example,  a  hen  fed  on  the  same  ration 
for  a  period  of  five  months.  The  average  weight  will  be  4^  to  5  pounds,  but  at 
the  same  time  some  of  the  birds  will  be  less  in  weight  and  some  more.  It  is  a 
matter  for  the  producer  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  in  his  own  interest  to  feed 
for  a  shorter  period  and  produce  a  bird  of  better  selling  weight  and  save  on  the 
cost  of  feeding.  In  short,  the  actual  bird  is  only  a  means  of  converting  the  food 
into  a  higher-priced  commodity. 

Chickens  sold  in  the  open  market  arc  bought  by  the  retailer  according  to 
his  particular  outlet  for  the  different  weights.  A  retailer  whose  customers  are 
entirely  confined  to  those  purchasing  a  bird  of  such  size  as  will  provide  one  meal 
for  a  small  household  will  purchase  the  smaller  weights;  others  who  have  an 
outlet  through  larger  households  will  purchase  larger  -izes;  and  the  retailer  who 
has  a  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  will  become  a  buyer  for  large  and  also  very 
small  birds.  The  small  sizes  are  for  such  as  grill-room  orders — for  single  small 
birds  for  one  or  two  persons — and  the  larger  birds  for  occasions  when  "  chicken  " 
is  on  the  menu  and  the  larger  bird  can  be  cut  into  many  portions.  For  this 
purpose  the  large  bird  offers  a  larger  proportion  of  meat  to  bone  than  do  small 
birds.  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  individual  bird 
is  only  a  means  of  converting  foodstuffs  into  another  form,  selling  at  a  much 
higher  price  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

From  the  breeding  point  of  view  it  is  said  that  if  the  6-pound  chicken  is 
slightly  too  large,  a  "  first  cross  "  would  supply  the  remedy.  By  crossing  Reds, 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons  with  Leghorns.  Minorcas,  or  Anconas,  a 
slightly  lighter  breed  would  be  produced.  The  weight  would  probably  be  reduced 
by  1  pound,  the  laying  qualities  would  improve  rather  than  fall  off,  and  the 
birds  would  mature  even  more  quickly.  A  first  cross  Rock-Leghorn,  or  Rhode 
Island  Red-Leghorn,  or  Wyandofcte-Leghorn,  or  Orpington-Leghorn  is  very 
hardy,  a  splendid  layer,  matures  quickly,  and  would  weigh  a  little  less  than  the 
pure-bred  Rock,  Red,  Wyandotte,  or  Orpington. 

The  opinion  is  that  chickens  from  Canada  should  be  drawn  and  packed  two 
dozen  in  a  box.  There  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  exporters  should  not  get 
some  of  the  large  business  going,  but  of  course  the  demand  here  for  imported 
birds  depends  on  the  local  supply,  as  naturally  anyone  prefers  the  fresh  to 
chilled  or  frozen. 

There  are  no  statistics  published  showing  the  imports  into  Glasgow  or  Scot- 
land alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  the  imports  of  dead  poultry  in 
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1927  were  as  follows:  Irish  Free  State,  £690,000;  France,,  £477,300;  Latvia, 
£338,500;  Austria,  £264,500;  United  States,  £235,500;  Hungary,  £177,500; 
Italy.,  £124,800;  Belgium,  £123,500;  Netherlands,  £103,400;  Russia,  £89,500; 
Switzerland,  £34,600;  Argentine,  £29,800;  China,  £16,900;  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State,  £13,100;  South  Africa,  £8,300;  Canada,  £3,500;  Poland,  £300. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  United  States  shippers  do  the  business  well, 
and  as  conditions  are  very  similar  in  the  Dominion,  Canadian  firms  or  societies 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  much  larger  share  of  the  trade. 

SHIPBUILDING   SITUATION   ON   THE  CLYDE 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  June  4,  1929,  that  Scottish  shipbuilders  launched  during  May  38  vessels 
of  46,440  tons.  Of  these  24  of  44,700  tons  were  built  on  the  Clyde.  The  Clyde 
total  of  88  vessels  of  236,800  tons  for  the  five  months  of  the  year  is  a  good  aver- 
age for  the  period,  but  is  less  than  the  maximum  by  17  vessels  and  57,000  tons. 
During  May  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of  new  orders  as  to  be  absolutely  unpre- 
cedented, but  orders  may  have  been  placed  without  publicity  having  been  given 
to  them.  The  scarcity  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  political  uncertainty, 
and  partly  by  the  increased  prices  of  steel,  and  the  question  of  wages  in  both 
shipbuilding  and  engineering. 

Much  has  been  heard  here  recently  as  to  the  merits  of  the  use  of  pulverized 
coal  as  fuel  for  steam-raising  at  sea,  and  great  confidence  in  this  type  of  fuel 
was  expressed  at  the  recent  launch  at  Scotstoun  of  a  Liverpool  collier  Ber- 
windlea.  As  a  result  of  economies  in  using  this  fuel,  not  only  is  the  re-invigora- 
tion  of  the  coalfields  predicted,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  universal  use  of  pulver- 
ized fuel  which  the  new  vessel  inaugurates  should  help  to  bring  back  industrial 
prosperity  generally. 

GLASGOW  HOUSING  AND  HEALTH  EXHIBITION 

Glasgow,  May  23,  1929. — The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  are  again  organizing 
a  Housing  and  Health  Exhibition — the  ninth  of  the  series — to  be  held  in  Kelvin 
Hall  from  September  25  to  October  19. 

The  success  of  these  Housing  and  Health  Exhibitions  in  the  new  hall — the 
largest  in  the  country — demonstrates  how  consistent  is  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  nature  of  the  displays,  and  to  encourage  this  interest  new  features  are 
continually  being  arranged.  In  the  forthcoming  exhibition  there  will  be  shown 
several  such  features,  including  a  model  dairy  farm,  a  hall  of  music,  and  model 
houses.  In  connection  with  the  latter  all  the  Housing  Committees  of  the  Local 
Authorities  within  sixty  miles  of  Glasgow  are  invited,  and  the  majority  visit  the 
exhibition  in  their  official  capacity. 

Exhibits  as  classified  include:  Model  Houses  and  Building  Materials; 
Sanitary  Appliances  and  Material;  House  Furnishings;  Lighting,  Heating,  and 
Labour-saving  Appliances;  House  Decoration;  Dress,  Wearing  Apparel,  and 
Accessories;  Appliances  for  Home  Nursing  and  Welfare;  Recreations,  Hobbies 
and  Study;  and  Photography. 

The  charge  for  space  is  4s.  per  square  foot;  end  positions  £1  extra.  The 
charges  include  erection  of  stand  on  hire,  with  raised  platform  4  inches,  linoleum, 
muslin  ceiling  and  painted  name  sign. 

Intending  Canadian  visitors  should  apply  early  to  the  General  Manager, 
Kelvin  Hall,  Glasgow,  C.3,  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposed  exhibit  and  the 
approximate  size  of  space  desired,  and  whether  drainage  is  required. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  14,  1929. — Statistics  are  now  to  hand  which  enable  some 
comments  to  be  made  on  the  economic  condition  of  New  Zealand  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  current  year,  and  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March,  based 
essentially  on  the  finance,  commerce,  and  industries  of  the  Dominion. 

finance 

Banking. — During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
exports  from  New  Zealand,  and  also  a  substantial  favourable  balance  of  trade, 
with  the  result  that  statistics  of  deposits  and  advances  indicate  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  March  quarter  and  the  year  ended  March  31  show  increased 
amounts  to  the  credit  of  depositors  both  on  free  and  fixed  deposits.  For  the 
March  quarter  the  deposits  amounted  to  £55,345,495,  while  the  advances  totalled 
£46,359,744 — an  excess  of  deposits  over  advances  totalling  nearly  nine  million 
sterling.  This  excess  is  to  be  compared  with  one  of  £3,887,926  for  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  last  year,  and  with  an  excess  of  advances  over  deposits  of 
£5,271,996  for  the  March  quarter  of  1927. 

The  deposits  for  the  March  quarter  this  year  exceeded  those  of  the  March 
quarter  of  1928  by  some  £5,387,202.  An  analysis  of  the  deposits  is  of  consider- 
able interest.  Of  the  total  deposits  of  over  £55,000,000,  there  were  £25,736,743 
on  free  deposit  and  £29,608,752  on  fixed  deposit.  Free  deposits  show  an  increase 
of  £1,254,593  for  the  quarter  as  against  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year, 
while  fixed  deposits  have  increased  by  £4,132,609,  reaching  a  total  never  before 
equalled.  This  indicates  at  once  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  within 
the  Dominion,  but  that  it  is  placed  with  the  banks  on  fixed  deposit.  This  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  investors  are  temporarily  lacking  in  confidence, 
and  this  is  without  doubt  making  itself  felt  in  the  unemployment  problem  which 
exists  in  New  Zealand  at  the  moment. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank. — During  the  year  ended  March  31  withdrawals 
from  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  exceeded  deposits  by  £859,559,  but,  as  the 
excess  of  withdrawals  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March,  1928,  was  £2,973,931, 
the  present  situation  may  be  said  to  be  quite  favourable.  For  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  calendar  year  deposits  exceeded  withdrawals,  and  there  are 
reasons  to  hope  that  a  period  of  excess  deposits  will  follow. 

external  trade 

As  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  external  trade  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
reviewed  in  recent  issues,  detailed  statistics  in  this  direction  seem  unnecessary. 
For  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1929,  exports  exceeded  imports  by 
£12,048,478,  while  the  figures  for  the  three  months  ended  March  indicate  a  still 
more  favourable  balance,  as  for  those  three  months  alone  the  exports  were 
valued  at  £12,250,683  more  than  the  imports.  The  value  of  exports  for  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  constitutes  a  record  for  any  quarter. 

Exports. — The  principal  items  of  export  are  wool,  butter,  cheese,  frozen 
lamb,  frozen  mutton,  sheep  pelts,  tallow,  sausage  casings,  hides  and  calfskins, 
etc.  The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  absorb  a  large  percentage  of  New 
Zealand's  exports,  the  figure  for  the  year  ending  March  31  being  about  72-5  per 
cent.  British  countries  took  84-6  per  cent  of  the  exports,  the  shipments  to 
countries  within  the  Empire  having  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  £1,141,481 
during  the  year.  Exports  to  Canada  showed  an  increase  of  over  £800,000  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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Imports. — The  range  of  imports  is  so  wide  and  diversified  that  a  summary- 
is  scarcely  feasible,  but  among  the  principal  may  be  mentioned  motor  vehicles, 
apparel,  electrical  equipment,  cotton  piece  goods,  gasolene  and  kerosene,  motor 
tires,  and  silk  piece  goods,  all  of  which  came  to  New  Zealand  to  the  extent  of 
over  £1.000,000  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  United  Kingdom,  while  showing  a 
slight  decline,  continued  to  supply  the  largest  percentage  of  New  Zealand's 
imports,  about  47  per  cent  having  come  from  that  source.  Canada  has  risen  to 
the  position  of  the  third  largest  supplier,  the  imports  of  Canadian  goods  during 
the  financial  year  being  nearly  £460,000  in  excess  of  those  from  Australia,  which 
had  previously  been  third  on  the  list  of  countries  sending  commodities  to  this 
Dominion. 

PRODUCTION 

Dairy  Produce. — There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of 
both  butter  and  cheese  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  against  the 
corresponding  period  of  1928:  butter  by  over  17  per  cent  and  cheese  by  nearly 
16  per  cent.  This  increase  is  due  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  to  the  favourable 
weather  conditions  which  have  existed  this  year,  while  during  the  early  part  of 
1928  shortage  of  rainfall  was  experienced. 

The  prices  ruling  for  New  Zealand  butter  at  the  end  of  the  March  quarter 
were  lower  than  at  any  time  during  the  period,,  while  the  price  of  cheese  was 
somewhat  below  that  ruling  at  the  first  of  the  year.  Different  reasons  have  been 
advanced  for  the  decline.  No  doubt  the  advance  in  the  bank  rate  in  England 
has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  purchases.  The  current  prices  are  not  considered 
to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Meat. — Both  the  killings  for  export  and  the  shipments  of  meat  have  shown 
decreases  during  the  season,  which  commences  on  October  1  and  continues  to 
March  31.  The  decrease  in  shipments  of  lamb  was  over  125,000  carcasses,  while 
there  were  about  100,000  fewer  carcasses  of  mutton  exported  during  the  six 
months  ended  March  31,  1929,  than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Wool. — At  the  wool  sales  in  New  Zealand  during  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31  there  were  nearly  36,000  more  bales  of  wool  offered  for  sale  than  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  While  the  prices  were  not  quite  so 
high,  the  increased  production  should  very  largely  offset  the  decreased  value. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

New  Zealand  is  unfortunately  faced  with  a  considerable  number  of  unem- 
ployed. The  Government  Employment  Bureaux  reported  that  for  the  week 
ended  March  25,  1929,  there  were  2,956  applications  on  their  books;  this  is 
compared  with  2,509  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  With  the  favourable 
trading  operations  of  New  Zealand  and  with  the  amount  of  money  apparently 
available  in  the  country,  it  was  hoped  that  the  number  of  unemployed  would 
have  been  materially  reduced;  it  is  felt  that  as  soon  as  the  seeming  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  investors  is  removed  the  problem  of  unemployment  will 
be  largely  if  not  wholly  removed. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

Index  numbers  covering  the  cost  of  living  indicate  that  the  cost  of  food- 
stuffs for  March,  1929,  was  46-4  per  cent  above  July,  1914;  the  corresponding 
percentage  for  March,  1928,  was  45-3,  indicating  an  increase  during  the  year. 

TOTALIZATOR  INVESTMENTS 

Racing  being  a  popular  sport  in  New  Zealand,  attracting  large  numbers  to 
the  meetings  held  throughout  the  Dominion,  a  survey  of  the  investments  on  the 
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totalizator  affords  a  fairly  reliable  guide  to  the  prosperity  of  the  public.  During 
the  eight  months  ended  March,  1929,  the  investments  totalled  £5,426,232  as 
against  £5,615,128  for  the  corresponding  eight  months  last  year. 

SUMMARY 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  condition  of  New  Zealand 
must  be  considered  as  being  very  sound.  The  banking  statistics  afford  proof  of 
this.  Figures  of  overseas  trade  are  very  satisfactory,  disclosing  a  substantial 
favourable  balance.  Production  in  the  more  important  items  has  been  more 
than  maintained,  with  the  exception  of  meat.  Manufacturing  plants  have  shown 
a  satisfactory  growth,  and  with  the  introduction  of  scientific  methods  and 
modern  equipment  the  quality  of  the  products  has  considerably  improved. 
Unfortunately  there  is  considerable  unemployment;  this  has  been  and  is  still 
being  given  careful  attention,  and  as  soon  as  a  solution  is  found  there  is  every 
prospect  of  New  Zealand  entering  a  period  of  prosperity. 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE,  1927-28 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  PARTS 

The  value  of  Australian  imports  of  motor  cars  and  parts  fell  from 
£14.178,439  in  1926-27  to  £8,256,787  in  1928.  Imports  from  Canada  were  reduced 
from  £1,091,792  to  £264,755;  the  United  States  from  £9,159,286  to  £6,361,087; 
United  Kingdom  from  £3,374,527  to  £1,438,368;  and  from  France  and  Italy  in 
proportion.   Imports  from  various  countries  were: — 

1926-27  t 

Quantity  Value 

Motor  Bodies —                                   No.  £ 

Total  imports                                  12.843  1,413.203 

United  Kingdom                              910  95,012 

Canada                                              74  8,263 

France                                             160  11,476 

Italy                                                424  30,542 

United  States                              11.219  1,261.288 

Chassis,  Unassembled — 

Total  imports   91,026  8,446.312 

United  Kingdom   21,212  2,863,673 

Canada   16.118  971,000 

France   936  106.594 

Italy   518  56,573 

United  States   52,226  4,446,655 

Chassis.  Assembled — 

Total  imports   27,928  3.S46.437 

United  Kingdom   1.452  338,227 

Canada   439  37,456 

France   870  122,554 

Italv   1.294  168,907 

United  States   23.710  3,147,563 

Chassis  Farts- 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

France   

Italy  

United  States  :  


192' 

"-28 

Quantity 

Value 

No. 

£ 

9.583 

1,115.303 

604 

68,662 

17 

1,799 

58 

5,601 

175 

16,018 

8,705 

1,020,788 

56.234 

5,150,803 

7.131 

1,104,254 

2.738 

204,527 

173 

23,207 

163 

19,104 

45,992 

3,791,671 

31,641 

1,607,452 

783 

186,833 

96 

11,701 

265 

53,923 

210 

47,238 

10,251 

1,299,375 

1926-27 

1927-28 

£ 

£ 

471.810 

382,113 

77.548 

78,599 

75.073 

46,728 

7.283 

3,779 

7.684 

4,025 

303,170 

248,157 
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OTHER  VEHICLES  AND  PARTS 

1926-27  1927-28 

Children's  Tricycles —                                                          £  £ 

Total  imports                                                                  15,917  16,249 

United  Kingdom                                                            3,813  7,200 

Canada  ..  !                                                                    5,662  3,580 

United  States                                                                6,283  5,253 

Vehicle  Parts,  n.e.i. — 

Total  imports                                                                1,251,947  893,020 

United  Kingdom                                                           151,031  102,165 

Canada  ..  .                                                                  105,445  40,454 

Germany                                                                        11,835  8,589 

Italy                                                                              12,602  3,963 

United  States                                                             967,950  735,548 

Other  vehicle  requirements  imported  from  Canada  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year  were: — 

1926-27  1927-28 

Axles                                                                                 £2,234  £5,442 

Brake  and  transmission  lining                                                   ....  1,448 

Cycle  parts                                                                             5,113  2,268 

Horns,  warning  devices,  etc                                                     5,328  193 

Valves  for  pneumatic  tubes                                                      6,521  5,489 

Shock  absorbers'                                                                       ....  116 

Springs  for  vehicles                                                                 3,538  3,343 

Vehicles,  n.e.i                                                                            145  968 


RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

In  keeping  with  the  large  reductions  in  the  imports  of  motor  cars  and  parts, 
there  was  a  marked  contraction  in  the  Australian  import  values  of  rubber  tires, 
which  fell  from  £2,101,357  in  1926-27  to  £1,082,640  in  1927-28.  Supplies  from 
Canada  were  £150,552  against  £348,158  in  1926-27,  and  from  the  United  States 
they  fell  from  £889,982  to  £450,100.  Imports  of  tires  and  other  rubber  goods 
from  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  rubber  footwear  previously  referred  to  in 
these  pages  under  the  heading  of  "Apparel  and  Attire,"  were:— 


1926-27  1927-28 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Pneumatic  Tires,  Covers — 

7,690,199 

1,558,494 

5,045,218 

801,060 

1,601,589 

385,332 

698,571 

130,524 

1,357,796 

293,665 

763,029 

124,409 

871,596 

142,425 

734.794 

106,526 

Italy  

542,164 

89,287 

733.870 

113,156 

3.279,848 

643,280 

2,075,133 

322,757 

Pneumatic  Tire  Tubes — ■ 

Total  imports  

. .  1,015.903 

223,981 

497,993 

88,251 

306,852 

71,352 

90,242 

18,773 

238,342 

53,593 

121,590 

25,424 

150,665 

26,009 

99,986 

13,892 

304,187 

70,438 

175,548 

28,666 

1926-27 

1927-28 

Rubber  Belting — 

£ 

£ 

15.162 

14,766 

3,739 

2,084 

2,216 

2,934 

9,189 

9,747 

Rubber  Surgical  Goods — 

23,083 

22,236 

14,339 

13,115 

1,739 

1,755 

2,181 

2,112 

4,431 

4,905 

Rubber  Goods,  N.E.I. — 

326,791 

283,724 

124,791 

120,393 

1,450 

3.054 

5.759 

3,003 

11,803 

19,158 

178,118 

130,878 
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Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Super.  Ft. 

£ 

Super.  Ft. 

£ 

81.678,677 

908,058 

65.141.062 

745.373 

215,162 

1,105 

190 

6 

43.642.395 

482,061 

20.046.959 

242,892 

35.762.910 

396,116 

42.845.266 

471.211 

1,593,130 

20,798 

1,947,390 

22,606 

32.640,592 

206,750 

36,049.600 

214,014 

3.917.548 

24,923 

3.198.707 

17,284 

447.261 

2,783 

797.577 

7.774 

28,019.869 

175,681 

30.482.005 

179.441 

TIMBER 

The  total  value  of  Australian  imports  of  timber  and  timber  products  in 
1927-28  was  £5,818,,541,  as  against  £5,516,478  in  the  previous  year.  Imports 
from  Canada  increased  from  £232,058  to  £355303,  but  improved  shipping  facili- 
ties from  British  Columbia  would  stimulate  this  trade  to  much  larger  dimen- 
sions. Canadian  imports  of  timber  for  the  year  1927-28  and  previous  year  are 
shown  in  the  following  comparisons  with  other  principal  sources  of  supply: — 

1926-27  1927-28 

Quantity 
Super.  F 

Timber,  Dressed,  N.E.I. — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Norway  

Sweden  

United  States  

Timber,  Undressed,  for  Boxes — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Sweden  

United  States  

Timber,  Dressed,  for  Boxes 
(Cut  to  size)  — 

Total   imports   16.310,254  177,921       18.188.678  199,204 

Canada   6.184.101  66.419         8.270.932  95.825 

Finland   848.673  9.690         1.316.425  14,921 

Norway   461.200  5.223         1,350.797  15.815 

Sweden   2.541.808  29.780         2.239.339  26,395 

United  States   5,968,148  57.706         4.930,675  4 2.396 

Timber,  Undressed,  for  Boxes 
(Cut  to  Size)  — 

Total  imports  

Canada  

Finland  

Sweden  

United  States  

Logs,  Not  Sawn,  and  Spars 
in  the  Rough — 

Total  imports  

Borneo  (British)  

Canada  

Solomon  Islands  

Japan  

New  Caledonia  

United  States  

Undressed  Timber,  N.E.I,  (in 

sizes  less  than  7  inches  ' 
by    2  o    inches,    or  its 
equivalent)  — 

Total   imports   100.311.070         1.369.273      102.424.498         1  288  865 

Canada   2.676.963  22,224         4.349,513  39  421 

New  Zealand   31.010.484  455,625       31.205.589  367  715 

Japan   7,090.588  154.986         6,344,183  147.836 

Philippine  Islands   3.078.508  53.744         2.747.746  40  683 

United  States   54,522,118  652,298       55.952,881  604.359 

Undressed  Timber.  N.E.I.  In 
sizes  less  than  7  feet 
6  inches  by  10  inches 
by  2 i  inches,  for  door 
stock — 

Total  imports   5.589:277  76.907         8.111.006  113.564 

Canada   57,024  920  197.271  2.851 

New  Zealand   172.900  2,094  9.666  124 

United  States   5.353.826  73.763         7,885.<>95  110.201 

In  sizes  of  7  inches  by  1\ 
inches  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) and  upwards,  and 
less  than  12  inches  by  6 
inches  (or  its  equiva- 
lent)— 

Total  imports   39.207,664  484.692       35,106.061  441,970 

Canada   753.062  5.632         1.187.006  !>.'274 

New  Zealand   5.424.030  83.858         4.145.533  63.252 


2.327.848 

25.200 

3.880.788 

40.073 

4,618 

58 

825,096 

9.710 

570,547 

5.978 

913.187 

11.280 

551.015 

5,422 

284,436 

2.520 

1.343.087 

13,361 

5.049.867 

39,545 

4.800,253 

36.309 

1.264.553 

7.879 

675,870 

3.859 

250.465 

1.779 

300,287 

2.000 

553.716 

4.775 

590.036 

5.308 

610.158 

6,662 

400,714 

3.741 

1.175.480 

6,938 

1.377.893 

8.827 

321.529 

2.380 

784,847 

5.039 
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Quantity 

Imports — Con. —  Super.  Ft. 

Japan   632.962 

Philippine  Islands   ..    ..  1.245.078 

Sweden   1.887.039 

United  States   28,515,654 

In  sizes  of  12  inches  by  6 
inches  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) and  over — 

Total  imports   182.610.206 

Canada   8.824,711 

United  States   172,801,096 

Total  imports   32,057,338 

Laths —  No. 

Canada   2,199,232 

United  States   29.835,606 

Plywood,  Veneered  or  Other- 
wise— 

Super.  Ft. 

Total  imports   8.849.048 

Canada   1.196,419 

France   569.141 

Germany   553.642 

Japan   2,865,534 

Netherlands   1.352,941 

United  States   1,709,491 


Furniture,  N.E.I. — 

Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

France  

Germany  

Japan   

Switzerland  

United  States  

Wood  Manufactures,  N.E.I.-- 

Total  imports  

"United  Kingdom  

Canada  

Finland  

Germany  

Sweden  

United  States  


1-27  1927-28 

Value  Quantity  V  alue 

£  Super.  Ft.  f 

14.224  561.523  12.091 

20,50*  1,183,257  17,702 

16.885  3,165,735  30,683 

330,886  23,647,039  291,839 


1.249,665  241,425,838  1.677,213 

81,739  19,189.406  159,693 

1.147,899  220,317.208  1,491,203 

46.942  17.125.650  22,924 

No. 

3.244  2.699.100  2,894 

43,658  14.270.300  19,771 


Super.  Ft. 

148,735  9,914,473  147.953 

13,633  709,680  6,163 

7.894  379,083  6.597 

10.451  445,945  9.693 

52.726  2.912,905  49,658 

18.481  678,863  12,916 

27.189  3.864,939  51,142 


192,622  274,598 

72,550  100,088 

902  2,478 

6.137  9,654 

7.638  13.352 

6,962  3,872 

6,159  6.677 

78,506  119.577 


240.607  228.450 

127.341  125,275 

5,880  4,656 

26,608  20,520 

9,550  12,846 

10.585  11,711 

46,771  41,894 


PAPER 

Australian  paper  import  values  totalled  £5,077,040  in  1927-28,  a  decline 
of  £202,238  from  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada  increased  from 
£767,185  to  £966,5.16  and  are  the  largest  yet  recorded  from  the  Dominion. 
Newsprint  in  rolls  was  received  in  much  larger  quantities,  but  other  printing 
paper  showed  some  reduction  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year.  Imports 
from  principal  sources  of  supply  in  1927-28  in  comparison  with  1926-27  were: — 

1926-27  t  1927-28 

Quantity        Value  Quantity  Value 

tons               £  tons  £ 

Newsprinting,  Not  Glazed.  Mill-glazed, 
or  Coated — In  rolls  not  less 
than  10  inches  in  width — 

Total  imports   113,460       2,089,021  125.188  2.273,332 

United  Kingdom   73,853       1,466,035  69.377  1.257,642 

Canada   33,016          514.340  47,179  889.682 

Norway   2,696           47.137  4,633  68,729 

Sweden..   3.836           60,390  3.955  56,389 

Newsprinting  in  sheets  not  less 
than  20  inches  by  25  inches 
inches  or  its  equivalent — 

Total  imports   14.834          287,502  4.600  84,122 

United  Kingdom   5,944          119.482  2,676  53,477 

Canada   7,014          135,574  572  10,473 

Norway   404             7,834  563  8,185 

Sweden   1,369           21,703  722  10,818 
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paper  imports  into  Australia — Concluded 


1926-27 
Quantity  Value 
tons  £ 

Printing,  N.E.I.,  Glazed,  Unglazed, 
Mill-glazed,  or  Coated,  Not 
Ruled  or  Printed  in  Any 
Way — In  rolls  not  less  than 
10  inches  in  width — 

Total  imports   5,662  133,949 

United  Kingdom   4,815  115,197 

Canada   313  7,027 

Germany   112  2,441 

Norway   275  5,623 

Sweden   Ill  2,835 

Printing,  N.E.I. — In  sheets  not  less 
than  20  inches  by  25  inches, 
or  its  equivalent — 

Total  imports   23.900  721,918 

United  Kingdom   18,036  582,811 

Canada   1,251  26,960 

Germany   901  17,116 

Netherlands   297  7,346 

Norway   1,863  40,745 

Sweden   1,163  33,322 

United  States   141  8,356 

Writing  and  Typewriting  ( plain)  not 
including  duplicating — 

Total  imports   657  773 

United  Kingdom   489,401 

Canada   28.185 

Finland   11,492 

Germany   11,609 

Norway   70.472 

Sweden   26,105 

United    States   12,678 

Fruit  Wrapping  Paper — 

Total  imports   40.948 

Canada   619 

Czecho-Slovakia.  .  '   174 

Norway   1,750 

Sweden   36,425 

United  States   1,955 

Kraft  Paper—  Cwt.  £ 

Total  imports   132,644  168,740 

United  Kingdom   471  800 

Canada   35,471  41,997 

Finland   3.833  4.333 

Norway   12,233  15,409 

Sweden   78,800  103.287 

United  States   1,088  1,639 

Wallpapers — 

Total  imports   124.561 

United  Kingdom   101.158 

Canada   17,033 

United  States   4.391 

Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felt  and 
Paper — ■ 

Total  import?   45,457 

United  Kiugdom   20.504 

Canada   292 

United  States   24,661 

Gummed  Paper  in  Rolls — 

Total  imports   9,189 

United  Kingdom   4,104 

Canada   2,102 

United  States  ■   2,845 


1927-28 


Quantity 
tons 


4,939 
3,649 
274 
351 
442 
181 


23,562 
18,386 
214 
907 
278 
1,935 
1,493 
153 


Cwt. 
154,196 
643 
18,983 
7,108 
25,818 
100,356 
377 


Value 
£ 


115,231 
89,457 
5,328 
6,726 
8,677 
3,912 


612,151 
482,351 
4,337 
19,298 
8,531 
48.130 
36,620 
8,107 


600,565 
448,972 
17,693 
4,023 
7,620 
62,536 
22.183 
18,206 

40,330 
4,070 
6,888 
2,834 

21,485 
4,081 
£ 

184,969 
1,405 
24,414 
7,749 
32.418 
117,520 
535 


129,795 
106,733 
13.317 
7,234 


50,793 
20,983 
2,202 
27,132 

8,491 
2,567 
2,623 
3,285 


Other  paper  imports  received  from  Canada  during  1927-28  were:  blotting 
paper  (£1,024) ;  boards  (£793) ;  cover  paper  (£370) ;  mill-glazed  sulphites 
(£781);  caps,  casings,  etc.  (£630);  surface-coated  paper  (£219);  carbon  paper 
(£1,515);  printed  books  (£1,864);  calendars  (£702);  printed  papers  (£3,631); 
transfers  (£611);  and  paper  manufactures  n.e.i.  (£860). 
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1926-27 

1927-28 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

37,073 

32  987 

'  25,828 

24,152 

6.183 

5,896 

6,383 

6,085 

16,019 

14.189 

10,999 

10,407 

13.805 

12,097 

7,820 

7,161 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

1,754.208 

45,074 

1,386.765 

36,944 

615.015 

22,883 

646,503 

23,325 

525,040 

7,682 

395,000 

5,935 

611,480 

14,469 

322,800 

6,848 

Gals. 

£ 

Gals. 

£ 

39.875 

10,628 

35,955 

8,133 

31.056 

8.208 

20,024 

5,247 

3,104 

758 

3,024 

449 

4,428 

1,163 

11,825 

2,083 

DRUGS  AND  CHEMICALS 

The  principal  imports  of  Canadian  origin  recorded  under  this  heading 
were: — 

Carbide  of  Calcium- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Norway  

Sweden  

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium- 
Total  imports  

United  Kingdom  

Canada  

United  States  

Wood  Naphtha- 
Total  imports  

Canada   

Sweden  

United  States  

There'  were  also  small  imports  from  Canada  of  the  following:  acetic  acid 
(£853) ;  bacteriological  sera  (£332) ;  proprietary  medicines  (£1,374) ;  drugs 
(£495);  toilet  preparations  (£216);  and  chemicals  n.e.i.  (£213). 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS   AND  PARTS 

The  general  decline  in  all  Australian  imports  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
luxury  class  has  also  seriously  affected  the  imports  of  pianos  and  player  pianos, 
and  parts  of  same  for  use  in  assembling  plants  in  Australia.  Canadian  actions 
and  parts  have  an  established  reputation  in  Australia  and  continue  to  be  in  good 
demand.  Details  of  imports  for  1927-28,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year, 
are  given  below: — 

Australian  Imports  of  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 

1926-27  1927-28 

No.               £  No.  £ 

Pianos,  grand                                        192             22,757  152  18,113 

Pianos,  upright                                   4.239           182,460  2,074  99,891 

Player  pianos,  grand                               54              9,853  64  13,665 

Player  pianos,  upright                        13.705           870,551  8.382  543,308 


18.190       £1,085.621       10.672  £674,977 


Germany  supplied  116  of  the  grand  pianos  imported  in  1927-28,  the  United 
Kingdom  22,  and  the  United  States  10;  while  the  last-named  country  supplied 
31,  the  United  Kingdom  18,  and  Germany  15  of  the  grand  player  pianos  imported 
in  that  year. 

German  upright  pianos  have  regained  their  pre-war  domination  of  the 
Australian  market,  and  upright  player  pianos  of  that  origin  are  also  achieving 
a  large  measure  of  popularity.  The  principal  sources  of  the  imports  of  these 
instruments  and  parts  in  1927-28,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  are 
given  below,,  as  well  as  the  import  figures  relating  to  small  organs  and  phono- 
graphs, which  also  have  some  bearing  on  Canadian  exports  to  this  territory: — 

1926-27  1927-28 
Quantity     Value     Quantity  Value 


No.  £  No.  £ 
Upright  Pianos  — 

Total  imports   4,239  182,460  2,074  99,891 

United  Kingdom   634  29,127  316  18,019 

Canada   70  2,311  19  1,038 

Germany   2,438  108,545  1,477  68,686 

United  States   1,067  41.376  246  11,450 
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Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Upright  Player  Pianos —                                   No.  £  No.  £ 

Total  imports                                               13,705  870,551  8,382  543,308 

United  Kingdom                                           235  21,844  252  19,795 

Canada                                                          64  4,347  110  6,831 

Germany                                                    1,993  159,716  1.602  127,722 

UnitedStat.es  ..                                    11,385  682,085  6.397  387,133 

Piano  Actions,  in  Separate  Parts,  Except 
Key  Boards — 

Total  imports                                                S,S82  93,276  6,052  56,071 

Canada                                                      4,340  25.139  3,639  19,297 

United  States                                             4,102  65,957  2,327  36,274 

Piano  Actions,  Otheir — 

Total  imports   49,270  46,072 

United  Kingdom   10,997  11,921 

Canada   7,502  9,672 

Germany   5,546  4,723 

United  States   21,892  17,859 

Piano  and  Player  Keyboards,  Complete  or 
Incomplete — 

Total  imports   14.550  9,364 

United  Kingdom   1,730  730 

Canada   6,846  6,538 

United   States     5,870  1,847 

Piano  and  Player  Parts,  N.E.I. — 

Total  imports   13,176  7,287 

United  Kingdom   1,044  819 

Canada   905  552 

Germany   497  839 

United  States   10,730  5,077 

Organs  and  Harmoniums — 

Total  imports                                        ..        317  2,857  232  7,404 

Canada                                                           35  1.151  67  2,836 

Germany                                                        26  059  11  530 

United  States                                               246  5,443  150  3,431 

Phonographs — 

Total  imports   496,194  313,205 

United  Kingdom   247.47:2  191,218 

Canada   8,962  1,728 

Germany   21,957  14.511 

Switzerland   74.255  27,902 

United   States   140,428  75,854 

MISCELLANEOUS  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  1927-28 

Sporting  goods  (£2,362);  tobacconists'  goods  (£1,214);  toys  (£932)  ; 
precious  stones  (£142);  time  registers  (£243);  watches  (£1,435);  picture  films 
(£554);  photographic  goods  (£1,114);  gold  dental  solder  (£132);  celluloid 
articles  (£1,013);  brooms  and  mops  (£103);  brushware  (£500);  fibres  (£8,981); 

grass  braids  (£730) ;  asbestos  and  other  packing  (£399) ;  wall  and  ceiling  parts 
(£5,177);  groceries,  etc.,  packed  for  retail  sale  (£12,828);  whisky  (£859);  live 

animals  (£710);  seeds  (£2,517);  and  unspecified  articles  (£3,919). 


TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA  FOR  1928 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  16,  1929. — Trade  figures  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1928,  recently  published,  show  that  the  total  trade  of  St.  Lucia  amounted  to 
£396,208,  of  which  imports  accounted  for  £242,053;  domestic  exports,  £149,729; 
and  re-exports,  exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie,  £4,426.  Imports  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  were  valued  at  £92,756  as  against  £67,910 
in  the  previous  year,  while  Canada  supplied  £45,882  compared  with  £40.304  in 
1927.  The  balance  of  Empire  trade  for  the  year  amounted  to  £21,415  as  against 
£22,343  for  1927.  Imports  from  the  United  States  for  1928  amounted  to  £55,036 
compared  with  £72,386  in  1927.  The  total  import  trade  with  foreign  countries 
was  valued  at  £73,959  in  1928  and  at  £91,713  in  1927. 
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The  United  Kingdom  was  the  colony's  best  customer  during  1928,  taking 
£56,419  of  merchandise  as  compared  with  £37,709  in  1927,  followed  by  Canada 
with  £38,802  against  £62,728  in  1927,  and  the  United  States  £29,319  against 
£38,175  in  1927.  These  figures  show  an  increase  of  £18,710  for  the  United 
Kingdom  over  the  previous  year,  but  a  considerable  falling  off  amounting  to 
£23,926  for  Canada. 

The  following  were  the  chief  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  imported  bv  the  colony  during  1928  as  compared  with 
1927:— 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1927 

1927 

1928 

1928 

D1M.U1  lt5,     Ulctl  ll     rill  11     tdlvch,     1U?  . 

48,412 

1,371 

43,086 

1,179 

4o\601 

3.483 

48,151 

3.811 

10*851 

664 

10,849 

686 

Pr»n  f        f-  i  r\ i~i  o r» \r 

758 

871 

TTi*aVi  •    sinlmnn      iv.  n  plrpvpl      f  rnnt 

X  loll  >     ocllillUli.      1  ll.f  l-K,  ;\.r  j  ci,       ti  UUi, 

lbs. 

10.326 

182 

15.944 

245 

796.899 

9.596 

573^855 

9,394 

36.590 

203 

14.962 

76 

349.368 

2,544 

494.705 

4,141 

Sugar:  umefined,  lbs  

114.227 

1,201 

96.604 

1,000 

518 

622 

Wood  and  timber:  Lumber — 

Pitch  pine,  sup  ft  

101.817 

1,210 

248.248 

3,347 

Spruce  and  white  pine,  sup. 

ft  . 

37.479 

568 

394:281 

5,793 

2.831 

1,220 

3.6  ii 

5.635 

2,315 

7,518 

15 

2.141 

30 

3,507 

1.064.146 

2.141 

1.042 

4,192 

13.167 

532 

16,191 

499 

Cotton  ma nuf actures : 

641.660 

19,225 

293,694 

10,930 

1,043 

1,285 

5.366 

13,1)04 

Hardware:  other  kinds  

3,400 

5,727 

Painters'  colours  and  materials, 

lbs. 

35.718 

910 

48,782 

1,196 

Soap,  common,  lbs  

264.106 

4.523 

236.355 

3.846 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  1927-28 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — 1  rupee  equals  36  cents  Canadian  currency.) 

IV 

PROVISIONS   AND   OILMAN'S  STORES 

These  were  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1928,  to  a  value 
of  Rs.64,060,255,  as  compared  with  Rs.  57,763,701  in  1927  and  Rs.48,959,211  in 
1926.  The  United  Kingdom  in  1928  is  credited  with  Rs. 23, 407, 292;  Netherlands, 
Rs.20,646,981 ;  the  United  States,  Rs.4,786,550,  and  Australia,  Rs.915,798. 

Bacon  and  Hams. — The  imports  of  bacon  and  hams  were  valued  in  1928  at 
Rs.1,748,390,  as  compared  with  Rs.  1,916,676  in  the  previous  year  and  Rs. 1,896, 156 
in  1926.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  Australia 
is  a  competitor  in  the  best  grades.  English  bacon  and  hams  occupy  a  strong 
position.  Packers  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  made  a  close  study  of  the 
market,  and  understand  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  climate,  and 
know  just  'how  to  cure  the  meat  so  that  it  will  best  withstand  the  heat  and 
moisture  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  during  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Direct 
shipping  connections  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Indian  ports  are  avail- 
able. While  very  little  bacon  and  ham  is  imported  in  cold  storage,  the  fact 
that  the  services  are  regular  enables  importers  to  anticipate  their  wants  and  to 
bring  in  supplies  in  convenient  quantities. 

A  little  Canadian  bacon  and  ham  has  been  imported  into  India  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and — the  bacon  particularly — has  been  quite  satisfactory. 
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The  difficulty  is  to  create  a  market  for  it,  and  to  sell  it  against  marks  that  are 
already  firmly  established.  Most  of  the  big  dealers  have  agencies  and  conse- 
quently favour  their  own  particular  brands. 

Enclosing  the  meat  in  a  gelatinous  substance  which,  excluding  the  air, 
hermetically  seals  it  and  prevents  decay  setting  in,  is  a  suitable  method  of 
preparation.  In  the  Monsoon  period,  when  the  air  is  hot  and  moist,  meat 
deteriorates  rapidly.  While  this  method  of  preparation  will  not  enable  the  meat 
to  keep  indefinitely,  it  undoubtedly  prolongs  its  original  condition  for  a  ■con- 
siderable time,  and  enables  it  to  be  shipped  to  interior  points.  The  effect  of 
the  climate  on  smoked  meat  can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  salt 
in  which  it  is  packed  is  reduced  more  or  less  to  liquid  by  the  moist  heat  in  parts 
of  India. 

Consumption,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians.  The  people  in  India  are  largely  vegetarians, 
and  besides  this,  the  Mohammedan  will  not  touch  meat  prepared  from  the  pig, 
nor  the  Hindu  meat  prepared  from  cattle,  the  cow  being  sacred  in  his  eyes. 

Biscuits  and  Cakes. — Imports  in  1928  amounted  to  over  five  million  rupees, 
an  increase  over  the  two  previous  years.  British  manufacturers  have  practically 
a  monopoly  of  this  trade — a  reward  of  their  enterprise  and  of  the  attention 
which  they  have  given  to  it.  The  soda  biscuit  is  the  only  one  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  any  likelihood  of  Canada  competing,  and  only  if  it  can  be  shipped 
to  reach  destination  in  an  unbroken  condition.  But  in  this  kind  of  biscuit  also, 
British  makers  are  strong,  one  maker  in  particular  having  specialized  on  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  biscuit  factories  in  India,  most  of  them  small.  These 
factories  supply  the  wants  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  who  cannot  afford 
the  high-class  imported  article.  Biscuits  are  very  popular  amongst  the  Indian 
people;  it  is  one  class  of  provision  which  is  consumed  by  all  classes  where  they 
can  afford  it. 

Butter. — The  importations  of  butter  into  India  during  k  1928  amounted  to 
1,490  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.278;253.  While  a  little  fresh  butter  is  imported,  the 
trade  is  largely  confined  to  tinned,  which  is  consumed  up-country  and  wherever 
cold  storage  facilities  are  not  available,  or  dairy  farms  conveniently  near. 

The  Indians  use  very  little  fresh  butter,  preferring  ghee,  which  is  butter 
that  is  cooked  and  clarified. 

Samples  of  Canadian  tinned  butter  have  been  sent  to  India  and  at  a  price 
trade  could  be  done,  but  apparently  supplies  arc  too  inadequate  to  make  it 
worth  while  attempting  to  establish  a  business.  There  are  a  few  dairy  farms 
in  India,  but  dairying  is  in  a  sadly  backward  state. 

Vegetable  Products,  including  Vegetable  Ghee. — The  market  for  vegetable 
ghee  is  an  important  one.  It  is  not  classified  apart  from  vegetable  products, 
but  of  the  imports  of  44,131  cwts.  in  1928,  probably  the  greater  part  of  it 
related  to  this  commodity.   The  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.  19,212,503. 

Vegetable  ghee  is  similar  to  vegetable  or  lard  compound,  w'hich  is  wrell- 
known  in  Canada  and  which  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  West 
Indies.  Holland  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply;  one  or  two  marks 
have  become  firmly  established.  Samples  of  vegetable  ghee  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Canadian  packers,  but  apparently  at  the  present  time  there  are  too 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  to  permit  of  their  competing  for  this  highly  valuable 
business. 

Cheese  (including  Canned). — The  imports  of  cheese  during  1928  amounted 
to  11,507  cwts. — practically  the  same  as  the  year  before  and  a  small  increase 
over  1926.  Cheese  is  principally  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Holland.  Under  present  conditions,  which  necessitate  transhipment,  there  are 
too  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  imports  of  cheddar  for  Dominion  firms  to  be 
able  to  compete.  Canadian  cheese  done  up  in  half-pound  and  five-pound 
packets  wrapped  in  tin  foil  is  now  being  sold  in  India  in  small  quantities,  but 
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if  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  it  should  be  able  to  command  a  fairly 
satisfactory  trade  among  the  better-class  dealers  and  importers.  The  cheese 
now  being  imported,  not  being  contained  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  is  rapidly 
affected  by  the  •climate — it  is  even  difficult  to  ensure  its  arrival  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Canned  or  Bottled  Fruits. — The  consumption  of  canned  fruits  in  India  is 
quite  important.  In  1928,  25,383  cwts.  valued  at  Rs. 1,250,624  were  imported, 
as  compared  with  20,443  cwts.  in  the  previous  year,  and  21,553  cwts.  in  1926. 
These  canned  fruits  are  supplied  largely  by  the  United  States,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  by  Australia.  The  United  Kingdom  is  also  interested'  in  this  trade,  but 
more  in  high-class  bottled  fruits. 

Californian  fruits  are  the  most  in  demand,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  shops 
of  al'l  the  better-class  dealers.  This  trade  is  thoroughly  organized  by  Cali- 
fornian packers,  and  the  fruit  is  good,  pleasing  in  appearance,  with  labelling 
that  is  most  attractive.  Californian  packers  are  so  firmly  established  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  compete  against  them;  nevertheless  certain  classes  of 
Canadian  fruits,  if  determinedly  and  energetically  pushed,  should  be  able  to 
find  a  place  in  the  market.  California  has  the  advantage  of  shipping  services 
between  San  Francisco  and  India  by  way  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  but 
apart  from  this  Californian  packers  study  the  market  closely  through  their 
representatives  who  visit  it  regularly. 

Confectionery. — Confectionery  was  imported  during  1928  to  the  value  of 
over  Rs.2,40p,000.  During  1926  and  1927  the  trade  in  each  year  was  valued 
at  a  little  over  Rs.2, 700,000.  The  sale  of  imported  confectionery  is  largely  con- 
fined to  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians.  The  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
British  manufacturers. 

Small  quantities  of  Canadian  chocolates  have  been  imported,  but  they  are 
somewhat  too  high  in  quality  for  the  demand,  price  even  among  Europeans 
being  a  factor.  Samples  of  a  medium  and  cheap  class  of  Canadian  confectionery 
have  been  shown  and  found  satisfactory,  and  energetically  pushed  it  is  possible 
that  a  fair  trade  might  be  developed.  To  secure  orders  it  is  necessary  that  the 
samples  shown  to  the  trade  be  in  good  condition  and  pleasing  in  appearance. 
The  putting  up  of  samples  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  bottles  has  been  success- 
fully followed  by  a  British  manufacturer. 

Milk  Condensed  and  Preserved. — This  is  an  important  item.  During  1928, 
224,036  cwts.  of  condensed  aod  preserved  milk  valued  at  Rs.8,300,000  were 
shipped  into  India.  This  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  combine. 
Several  other  brands  of  milk  enjoy  a  small  trade  part  of  which  originated  in 
Canada,  but  it  is  shipped  to  India  through  European  intermediaries.  One  fear 
that  dealers  Lave  is  that  if  they  stock  an  unknown  brand,  or  confine  their  sales 
to  it,  should  it  withdraw  from  the  market,  or  be  absorbed  by  a  competitor, 
they  would  be  left  in  an  invidious  position. 

RAILWAY  PLANT  AND  ROLLING  STOCK 

Carriages  and  parts  were  imported  in  1928  to  a  value  of  Rs.  17,452,642; 
wagons  to  a  value  of  Rs.6,584,173;  and  locomotive  engine®  and  tenders  and 
parts  to  a  value  of  Rs.9,871,580.  This  business  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
United  Kingdom  manufacturers. 

Materials  for  Construction. — Sleepers  and  keys  of  steel  or  iron  were 
imported  in  1928  to  the  value  of  Rs,9,163,282;  sleepers  of  wood,  which  include 
those  of  jarrah  and  other  wood,  to  the  value  of  Rs. 1,281,229;  and  other  kinds 
of  material  to  the  value  of  Rs.3,332,234.  The  total  imports  of  railway  plant 
are  valued  at  Rs.47,686,710.  Of  this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  Rs.37,144,420;  Germany,  Rs.1,784,795;  Belgium,  Rs. 5,930,466;  the  United 
States,  Rs.1,035,755;  and  Australia,  Rs.l, 170,709. 
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A  few  years  ago  Canada  shipped  crcosotcd  sleepers  into  India,  but  this 
trade  appears  entirely  to  have  lapsed  owing  to  the  increasing  supply  of  sleepers 
made  from  indigenous  wood,  to  imports  of  sleepers  of  jarrah  from  Australia, 
and  to  the  expanding  use  of  cast  iron  and  steel  sleepers. 

AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 

During  fiscal  year  1928  pneumatic  tires  or  casings  were  imported  to  the 
number  of  418,808  as  compared  with  310,557  in  the  previous  year  and  261,082 
in  1926.  In  1928  imports  were  valued  at  Rs.l6,927,990.~  Some  115.521 
were  shipped  by  the  United  Kingdom,  1,100  by  Germany,  63,000  by  France, 
27,000  by  Italy,  89,,0O0  by  Canada,  and  108,000  by  the  United  States.  In  the 
returns  for  the  ten  months  ending  January  last  Canada  occupies  leading  place, 
being  credited  with  123,285  casings  as  against  104,000  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  56,000  from  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  returns  that  the  trade  is  an  expanding  one,  and  this 
is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely.  Inner  tubes  were  imported  in  1928  to  a  number 
of  446,873  as  compared  with  302,000  in  the  previous  year  and  304,000  in  1926. 

Motor  cycle  covers  were  imported  in  1928  to  the  number  of  12,555  and 
motor  cycle  inner  tubes  26,989. 

Pneumatic  cycle  covers  in  1928  were  imported  to  the  number  of  640,000 
and  pneumatic  cycle  tubes  to  the  number  of  836.000.  During  the  same  period 
12,000  solid  rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles  were  imported,  the  greater  part  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

SUGAR 

In  1926,  688,000  tons  of  sugar  were  imported,  of  which  Java  shipped  656,000. 
In  1927  the  imports  amounted  to  648,000  tons,  and  of  this  Canada  was  credited 
with  4,650  tons  and  in  the  following  year  with  400  tons.  While  Java  has  large 
quantities  of  sugar  to  dispose  of  it  will  be  difficult  for  Canadian  refineries  to 
compete  in  this  market.  No  improvement  can  be  looked  for  until  conditions 
become  more  settled  in  China,  which  is  a  heavy  purchaser  of  Java.  Canadian 
sugar  imported  in  1927  was  well  liked. 

TEXTILES 

Hosiery  and  Underwear. — Imports  of  cotton  hosiery  and  underwear  during 
1928  were  valued  at  Rs. 13,763,479 — a  small  decrease  on  the  two  previous  years. 
Japan  supplied  to  the  value  of  over  11,000.000  rupees;  the  United  Kingdom, 
Rs. 178,000;  and  the  United  States,  Rs.338,000.  There  is  a  wide  demand  for 
cheap  cotton  vests,  which  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  Japan.  There  is  a  class 
of  Canadian  vest  sold  in  the  West  Indies,  and  costing  around  $3  a  dozen  f.o.b., 
that  might  be  able  to  compete  in  the  medium-class  trade.  Cotton  underwear  is 
made  in  India,  and  seems  to  be  able  to  hold  its  own  fairly  well  with  the  cheap 
imported  article. 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Hosiery  and  Underwear. — United  States  manufac- 
turers have  established  a  good  position  in  India  for  their  hosiery  and  ladies' 
underwear,  although  the  demand  for  the  latter  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians.  The  principal  demand  in  pure  silk  hosiery  is  for 
a  stocking  ranging  in  price  from  $8  to  $14,  depending  on  the  class  of  trade.  For 
the  bazaar  trade  the  lower  price  is  more  suitable;  for  European  shops  $14  seems 
as  high  as  the  market  will  stand,  except  for  small  quantities  of  higher-priced 
goods.  Samples  of  Canadian  all-silk  hosiery  quoted  at  approximately  $18  per 
dozen  were  considered  to  be  too  high  in  quality.  The  well-known  United  State- 
makes  are  aggressively  pushed  and  well  advertised. 

Artificial  Silk. — The  demand  for  artificial  silk  goods  is  expanding  rapidly. 
In  the  year  ending  March,  1926,  artificial  yarn  to  the  extent  of  2,671,000  pounds 
was  imported;  in  1927,  5,776,000;  and  in  1928,  7,509,000  pounds.    Italy  was 
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the  chief  source  of  supply  with  3,432,000  pounds,  followed  by  Great  Britain 
with  2,277,000  pounds. 

Piece  Goods,  Cotton  and  Artificial  Silk. — In  1926  imports  amounted  to  a 
little  over  15,000,000  yards,  which  was  increased  to  42,000,000  in  the  following 
year  and  to  53,000,000  yards  in  1928.  Italy,,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Switzer- 
land are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Artificial  silk,  owing  to  its  quality  and  the  varying  colours  and  shades  which 
can  be  imparted  to  it,  is  well  adapted  to  Indian  tastes;  the  demand  is  one  that 
should  grow  to  enormous  proportions.  Saris — the  name  of  the  outer  garment, 
worn  by  Indian  women — is  for  the  poorer  class  made  of  cotton,  but  considering 
the  superior  appearance  of  artificial  silk  and  its  attractive  shades,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  will  supplant  cotton. 

Some  Canadian  samples  of  artificial  silk  piece  goods  and  garments  have 
been  shown  to  bazaar  dealers,  but  being  made  of  stockinette  were  not  liked. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  demand  for  stockinette,  but  this  material  has  been 
superseded  by  celanese.  The  dealers  affirm  that  celanese  will  outlast  stockinette; 
the  latter  is  said  to  ladder  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  of  lengthening  in 
the  wash. 

MOTOR  CARS,  INCLUDING  TAXI  CABS 

The  market  for  automobiles  is  expanding  rapidly,  and  now  that  a  program 
of  road  development  is  about  to  be  undertaken  it  is  likely  that  the  demand 
will  increase  still  more  rapidly.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  March,  1930, 
a  tax  of  6  annas  per  gallon  has  been  imposed  on  motor  spirit,  from  which  the 
sum  of  Rs. 8,300 ,000  is  expected  to  be  derived,  and  to  be  remitted  to  the  provin- 
cial governments  in  aid  of  road  construction  and  maintenance.  India  will  prob- 
ably have  to  follow  the  lead  of  other  countries  and  raise  by  loans  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  adequate  program;  but  it  is  not  yet  appreciated  how 
much  a  good  road  will  do  to  develop  the  communities  which  it  serves.  In  fiscal 
year  1926,  12,757  motor  cars  and  taxi  cabs  were  imported;  in  1927,  13,197;  and 
in  1928,  15,122.  In  1928  the  United  States  is  credited  with  6,031  motor  cars 
(Rs.13,450,812) ;  the  United  Kingdom  with  3,600  (Rs.10,254,925) ;  Canada  with 
3,400  (Rs. 6,317, 775) .  In  the  two  years  preceding  Canada  occupied  the  leading 
position,  but  on  the  Ford  Company  suspending  production  the  figures  dropped 
substantially.  During  the  ten  months  ended  January,  1929,  16,462  motor  cars 
were  imported  as  compared  with  12,804  in  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  United  States  held  the  leading  place  with  6,728  cars, 
and  Canada  was  second  with  5,580. 

Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Rangoon  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry. 

Motor  Buses,  Vans  and  Lorries. — During  fiscal  year  1928,  1,270  vehicles 
with  bodies  and  7,412  chassis  were  imported,  making  a  total  of  8,682  compared 
with  6,463  in  the  previous  year  and  4,840  in  1926.  Of  these  Canada  supplied 
in  1928  4,268  and  the  United  States  3,669.  Canada  also  occupied  the  leading 
place  in  the  two  previous  fiscal  years. 

Parts  of  vehicles  were  imported  in  1926  to  the  value  of  Rs.6,814,793  as 
compared  with  Rs. 8,400,000  in  1927  and  Rs.  10, 100,000  in  1928. 

While  the  market  is  still  small  as  compared  with  many  other  countries, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  it  will  bear  close  study.  General  Motors 
Limited  have  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  prospects  to  erect  a  fairly 
large  assembly  plant  at  Bombay.  This  policy  may  affect  Canadian  exports  if 
the  parts  for  vehicles  to  be  assembled  be  imported  entirely  from  the  United 
States. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER 

Wood  and  timber  were  imported  to  the  value  of  Rs.8,147,000.  At  one  time 
fair  quantities  of  pine  boards  were  imported  from  Canada,  for  use  largely 
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as  partitions  and  for  the  interior  of  buildings,  but  this  trade  is  now  moribund. 
To  show  how  little  pine  boards  were  being  used,  one  dealer  in  Bombay  states 
that  of  a  considerable  shipment  brought  in  from  Canada  about  four  years  ago, 
there  is  still  a  portion  unsold.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  timber  produced  in 
India,  and  naturally  every  effort  is  being  made  to  promote  its  utilization.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  railways  in  every  case  to  use  indigenous  timber  wherever  it 
can  be  done  without  disadvantage  to  the  service. 

GOVERNMENT  STORES 

Considerable  quantities  of  stores  are  imported  on  account  of  Government. 
The  total  value  is  given  in  the  returns  for  1928  as  approximately  Rs. 116,200,000, 
of  which  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  make  up  Rs.3,600,000;  building  and  engineering 
materials,  Rs. 5. 600,000;  machinery  and  mill  work,  Rs.  12, 400,000;  iron  and  steel 
products,  Rs.13,400,000;  paper  and  paste  board,  Rs.2, 100,000;  and  railway  plant 
and  rolling  stock,  Rs.45,800,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Lawn  Mowers. — There  is  a  comparatively  small  demand  in  India  for  lawn 
mowers  which  is  being  supplied  by  British  and  American  makes.  The  lawn 
mower  as  used  in  Canada  is  quite  suitable  and  is  competitive  in  price;  the 
difficulty  is  to  introduce  it.  Where  an  article  is  not  in  steady  demand  nor  the 
sale  large,  it  is  not  easy  to  interest  either  dealers  or  agents,  and  usually  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  special  offer  with  advantageous  terms. 

Refrigerators. — The  sale  of  refrigerators  is  almost  entirely  to  Europeans,  the 
better-off  Indians,  and  a  few  Anglo-Indians.  The  price  is  of  considerable 
importance  so  far  as  an  ordinary  refrigerator  is  concerned,  and  many  people 
make  shift  with  a  small  ice-box  or  a  "  tundice box  which  is  made  of  sheet- 
metal  with  a  round  top  like  a  stopper.  By  heavy  insulations  the  contents  are 
kept  fairly  cool,  but  the  boxes  are  small. 

There  iseems  to  be  quite  a  good  sale  for  electric  refrigerators,  as  they  are 
particularly  convenient  for  planters  and  for  people  who  live  away  from  cities 
where  ice  is  available.  To  these  people  they  are  a  great  boon.  As  far  as  could 
be  judged  by  the  advertisements  and  displays,  this  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  United  States  manufacturers. 

One  Canadian  refrigerator  is  being  sold  in  India  in  small  numbers.  It  is 
made  of  sheet-metal  enamelled  white  and  appears  to  give  every  satisfaction. 
Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  the  sales  have  been  more  or  less  small,  but 
with  time  they  will  doubtless  expand.  A  large  sale  cannot  be  expected,  but  with 
energetic  pushing  it  should  be  possible  to  sell  a  hundred  refrigerators  a  year. 

Tricycles. — The  sale  of  tricycles,  such  as  are  used  in  Canada,  is  very  small 
owing  to  the  price.  One  Canadian  make  is  on  the  market,  but  while  it  is 
superior  in  make  and  finish,  it  is  too  high  for  the  pockets  of  the  people  who 
usually  purchase  such  articles.  The  bulk  of  the  sale  is  in  cheap  tricycles  with 
thin,  hard  rubber  tires.  While  there  is  no  comparison  between  such  a  machine 
and  one  of  Canadian  make,  it  is  able  to  sell  against  the  better  quality  owing 
to  its  low  price. 

Spraying  Machines.— -There  is  a  fair  market  for  spraying  machines  in 
Southern 'India  which  are  of  various  kinds  with  knapsack  type  predominating. 
A  British  machine  is  t)he  most  popular.  The  only  way  to  introduce  an  article 
of  this  kind  is  for  a  manufacturer  to  be  prepared  to  send  out  one  or  two  on 
consignment,  or  as  samples.  Since  British  machines  give  satisfaction,  no  dealer 
would  care  to  place  an  order  for  Canadian  machines  without  first  being  satisfied 
as  to  their  efficiency  and  their  suitability  for  the  market.  _ 

Spraying  machines  are  chiefly  used  on  rubber  plantations  in  order  to  keep 
down  fungoid  growths.  The  pumps  have  to  be  fairly  powerful  to  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  trees,  but  even  so  most  of  those  in  use  are  worked  by  hand. 
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CONDITIONS   IN  THE   MIDDLE  EAST 

Geo.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
[Note. — 1  guilder  =40  <cents;  1  Straits  dollar  =  56  cents;  1  baht  (tical)  =44  cents.] 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES 

Batavia,  May  9,  1929. — The  First  Chamber  in  Holland  has  approved  a  bill 
revising  the  constitution  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  Peoples'  Council.  The 
effect  of  this  Bill  will  be  to  give  the  natives  of  Java  a  majority  representation 
in  the  "  Volksraad  At  present  the  Volksraad  is  a  deliberative  body  without 
power  to  create  new  legislation  or  to  change  the  method  of  administration. 

The  British  Government  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  aerodromes  in  Irak 
for  the'  Holland-Dutch  East  Indies  air  service.  This  service  will  start  next  Sep- 
tember and  will  be  run  fortnightly  in  both  directions. 

Total  trade  figures  for  Java  up  to  the  end  of  March  compared  with  the 
same  period  for  1928,  show  an  increase  in  value  of  5-7  per  cent.  Imports  rose 
8-9  per  cent  and  exports  2-9  per  cent.  The  gross  weight  of  imports  increased 
17-5  per  cent  and  exports  25  per  cent,  while  total  trade  increased  22-5  per  cent. 
The  figures  for  Sumatra  and  the  Outer  Islands  are  not  yet  available. 

The  money  market  during  April  was  somewhat  tight.  Rates  of  exchange 
remained  steady  except  for  the  movement  of  the  China  and  Japan  rates,  which 
was  erratic.  The  share  market  at  present  is  dull  due  to  the  declining  tendency 
of  the  commodity  market. 

Export  Commodities. — The  rubber  market  has  been  quiet  and  dull.  The 
gradual  decline  in  price  has  continued  almost  unchecked.  The  large  Malayan 
shipments  of  rubber  for  March  amounting  to  49,448  tons  and  25,000  tons  for  the 
first  half  of  April  'has  caused  a  certain  amount  of  depression  in  the  market.  The 
sugar  market  continues  dull  and  depressed  owing  to  the  constantly  declining 
London  and  New  York  quotations.  The  1929  crop  of  coffee  is  beginning  to  be 
harvested,  but  the  market  remains  quiet  with  falling  prices. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  month  was  probably  Mr.  Churchill's  budget 
announcement  abolishing  the  duty  on  tea.  This  announcement  was  followed  by 
heavy  purchases  of  Java  tea,  and  a  rising  tendency  in  prices.  The  planters  in 
Java  have  great  hopes  of  benefiting  by  the  change.  The  total  annual  export  of 
tea  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  approximately  150,000,000  pounds. 

The  price  of  tin  during  the  month  of  April  went  down  nearly  $100  a  ton. 
This  commodity,  like  sugar,  is  suffering  from  over-production. 

The  lower  prices  received  for  the  various  products  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
will  eventually  make  themselves  felt,  but  at  the  present  time  they  seem  to  have 
little  effect  on  the  average  importer  and  business  man.  Economic  conditions 
must  still  be  considered  as  good. 

MALAYA 

Trade  returns  for  March  show  a  healthy  development.  In  comparison  with 
the  same  period  of  1928  the  value  of  exports  rose  16-1  per  cent,  but  imports 
declined  10-8  per  cent.  This  decline  in  imports  is  attributed  chiefly  to  a  delay 
of  European  shipping  caused  by  the  Baltic  freeze-up.  Trade  returns  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31  show  that  the  value  of  imports  decreased  9-7  per 
cent  and  exports  1  per  cent  as  against  the  same  period  of  1927. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  merchandise,  excluding  parcel  post,  imported  and 
exported  to  and  from  British  Malaya  are  (in  thousands  of  Straits  dollars) : — 


1928              1929  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Import —  In  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

March                                                    30,120  71.469  -  8,651 

January-March   244,395  220,691  -23,704 

Export — 

March                                                      71,244  82,830  +11,586 

January-March   238,929  236,434  -  2,495 
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1928  1920  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Balance  of  Trade —  In  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

March   -8.876  +  11,361  +20,237 

January-March   —5.466  +  15.743  +21,209 

Total  Trade- 
March   .  ..  151.364  154.299  +  2,935 

January-March   483,324  457,125  —26.199 


SIAM 

Conditions  in  Siam  generally  are  healthy.  Trade  returns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  March  31  are  not  yet  available,  but  they  will  be  lower  than  those 
of  the  preceding  year  due  to  the  unfavourable  rice  crop  of  the  new  season. 
Rice  is  the  key  to  the  trade  situation  and  a  more  or  less  reliable  index  of 
business  turnover  as  a  whole.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  rice  during  the  last 
few  months  has  naturally  re-acted  on  the  consumption  of  imported  goods.  The 
only  increase  over  last  year's  figures  for  the  month  of  March  was  in  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits  (39,101  ticals) ;  on  the  other  hand,  imports  of  general  merchan- 
dise decreased  by  2,569,274  ticals. 

Exports  of  rice  from  Bangkok  decreased  by  2,457,421  ticals  for  March, 
compared  with  March,  1928.  Exports  of  teak  and  miscellaneous  goods,  however, 
increased  by  134,579  and  831,616  ticals  respectively  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  The  depression  in  the  rice  industry  will  naturally  be  reflected 
in  the  trade  figures  for  1929-30,  but  the  exports  of  other  commodities  should 
enable  Siam  to  preserve  her  usual  favourable  trade  balance. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1928 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

SPECIE  HOLDINGS  FALL 

Japan's  specie  holdings  at  the  year  end  totalled  1,191,514,000  yen  in  com- 
parison with  1,203,000,000  yen  at  the  end  of  November.  Of  this  amount,  1,083,- 
377,000  yen  were  held  at  home  against  1,065,000,000  yen  on  November  30  and 
108,177,000  yen  abroad  against  119,000.000  yen  on  November  30.  The  amount 
held  by  the  Government  was  106,598,000  yen  as  compared  with  120,000,000  yen 
and  that  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  1,084,916,000  yen  as  against  1,085,000,000  yen 
at  the  end  of  November. 

The  balance  of  specie  holdings  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  the  lowest  on 
record  since  1917.,  and  represents  a  drop  of  988,000,000  yen  from  the  record 
amount  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1920,  including  a  depreciation  of  781,000,000  yen 
in  the  Government  holdings  and  207,000,000  yen  in  that  of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
Overseas  specie  at  the  end  of  1920  amounted  to  1,062,000,000  yen,  which  has 
now  dwindled  to  108,000,000  yen,  showing  a  fall  of  954,000,000  yen  during  eight 
years. 

The  sale  of  specie  abroad  to  importers  in  connection  with  the  yearly  excess 
of  imports  is  put  forward  as  one  of  the  main  causes  for  this  falling  off,  coupled 
with  which  is  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on  foreign  loans  by  the 
central  and  prefectural  governments. 

It  is  estimated  that  Japan  had  to  pay  about  75,000,000  yen  in  principal 
and  interest  in  connection  with  its  foreign  loans  and  15,000,000  yen  for  articles 
bought  by  the  authorities  and  for  expenses  of  Government  officials.  Therefore 
the  present  amount  is  just  about  sufficient  to  meet  these  payments  for  one  year, 
and  this  brings  up  the  question  as  to  how  these  foreign  specie  holdings  are  to  be 
increased. 
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FLUCTUATION  OF  THE  YEN 

During  1928  the  official  yen  dollar  exchange  rate  made  more  frequent 
changes  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  several  years  due  to  the  gold  embargo 
controversy  and  to  the  settlements  due  on  the  importation  of  raw  cotton. 

With  the  advent  of  the  year  the  rate  was  raised  to  $46f-  in  a  move  sponsored 
by  the  favourable  trade  balance  for  1927.  On  January  10  it  rose  to  $47.  The 
rate  eased  off  later  to  $46f  due  to  the  uneasiness  during  the  change  in  the  poli- 
tical situation  following  the  general  election  and  remained  unchanged  until 
March  22. 

Rumours  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  large  foreign  loans  by  the  Tokyo 
Electric  Light  Company  and  the  decrease  of  the  excess  of  imports  in  the  foreign 
trade  caused  the  rate  to  stiffen  once  more.  It  went  up  to  $47  on  March  23  and 
further  to  $48  on  March  28.  Then  a  setback  came  and  the  rate  remained  at 
$47-|  till  April  25.  By  this  time  the  unrest  in  China  was  beginning  to  assume 
serious  dimensions,  resulting  in  the  sending  of  Japanese  troops  to  Shantung.  The 
Tainan  incident  and  the  discussions  during  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Diet 
proved  weakening  factors  to  the  exchange.  The  rate  fell  back  to  $46|  on  May  8 
and  dropped  to  $45J  on  May  10.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  yen,  and  as  a  result  the  rate  picked  up  to  $46|  on  May  11. 
June  witnessed  no  particular  change  in  the  quotation  despite  the  conclusion  of 
the  Tokyo  Electric  Light  loans,  the  favourable  trade  balance  and  relaxation  of 
the  money  market.  The  depressed  export  trade  and  delayed  imports  of  raw 
cotton  stood  against  an  otherwise  firm  market. 

The  rate  again  was  reduced  in  July,  affected  by  the  difficulty  of  raising- 
capital  in  foreign  money  markets  due  to  high  rates  of  interest  there,  and  on 
July  19  it  was  quoted  at  $45J.  This  was  a  severe  setback  and  the  open  rate 
dropped  further  to  $45  on  July  28,  the  lowest  since  April,  1926. 

LOWEST  QUOTATION  IN  AUGUST 

A  slight  reaction  took  place  in  August  with  a  large  excess  of  exports  in  the 
foreign  trade,  but  the  vigorous  anti-Japanese  boycott,  and  pending  Japan-China 
negotiations,  caused  an  abrupt  decline  of  the  rate  to  $44 J,  the  bottom  of  the 
year.  The  rate  was  fluctuating  widely  with  no  decided  trend  between  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  the  middle  of  September.  The  rate  revived  to  $45f  and 
remained  steady  until  the  early  part  of  October.  During  the  second  ten  days 
of  that  month  the  raw  silk  export  became  suddenly  active  and  the  official  rate 
was  raised  twice  on  October  19  to  46^  yen.  At  this  time  the  question  of  lifting 
the  gold  embargo  was  beginning  to  be  discussed  seriously  among  leading  finan- 
ciers of  the  country.  A  joint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Tokyo  and  Osaka 
clearing  houses  for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  lifting  of  the  gold  ban,  and 
this  gave  unusual  strength  to  the  market.  The  rate  displayed  a  sudden  firm- 
ness and  went  to  $47^  after  being  twice  raised  on  October  22.  Before  the  end 
of  the  month  it  went  up  to  $48. 

But  again  the  market  worked  lower  due  to  the  announcement  that  the 
authorities  had  no  intention  of  lifting  the  ban.  A  speech  delivered  by  the  Fin- 
ance Minister  in  Osaka  on  November  13  gave  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  this  definitely,  and  as  a  consequence  weakened  quotations 
abroad,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  deadlock  in  the  Japan-China  diplo- 
matic negotiations  and  the  dull  export  trade,  caused  the  local  rate  to  work 
lower. 

Successive  reductions  in  both  the  official  and  open  rates  have  been  made. 
The  yen-dollar  rate  on  December  12  was  lowered  two  points  to  $45|,  although 
since  it  has  picked  up  to  $45 J.,  affected  by  a  change  of  policy  of  the  Government 
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financial  advisory  commission  regarding  the  necessity  of  lifting  the  gold 
embargo.  Changes  in  the  official  yen-dollar  rate  from  the  first  of  the  year  to 
December  15  numbered  86  in  contrast  to  68  for  1927. 

HIGH  PRICE  LEVEL  CONTINUES 

High  commodity  prices  continued  to  rule  in  Japan  during  1928.  The*  decline 
in  wholesale  prices  that  was  begun  in  1924  experienced  a  severe  check  in  1927, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  upward  reaction  in  1928.  The  wholesale  price 
index  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  converted  by  the  Mitsubishi  Economic  Research 
Department  on  the  average  basis  of  1913,  was  168  in  the  spring  of  1928,  but 
rose  to  173  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Unfortunately  for  the  private  con- 
sumer, retail  prices  do  not  closely  follow  wholesale  prices  in  downward  move- 
ments. The  Bank  of  Japan  index  (1913 — 100)  of  retail  prices,  comprising  items 
of  food,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  and  miscellaneous  articles,  has  moved  as  fol- 
lows:— 

January        June       December       Average  Average 
1928  1928  1928  1927  1928 


Food   194  195  201  198.5  201.5 

Light  and  fuel..   ..  199  189  196  199.0  187.2 

Clothing   143  143  148  144.2  144.7 

Other   174  168  175  172  175.3 


These  averages  are  not  computed  for  consumption,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  cost  of  living  index,  including  transportation  and  rent,  for  most  classes  of  the 
population  would  be  well  over  200  to-day.  If  account  is  taken  of  the  increased 
standard  of  requirement,  the  middle-class  budget  at  least  is  certainly  more  than 
100  per  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  1913. 

That  the  price  index  in  Japan  should  rise  in  spite  of  the  recession  in  public 
purchasing  power,  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  funds  for  business,  and  the 
severe  depression  in  general,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  decline  of  the  Japanese 
exchange  rate,  the  curtailment  of  production  in  the  various  industries,  and  other 
measures  for  maintaining  prices.  Causes  contributing  to  this  are  inflated  cur- 
rency resulting  from  the  special  accommodation  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Japan, 
increased  Government  expenditure,  and  a  preference  for  transactions  in  cash 
owing  to  the  demoralization  of  credit  immediately  after  the  financial  panic  of 
1927.  The  yen  exchange  rates  have  been  low  since  the  middle  of  1927,  and  have 
had  a  decided  influence  on  commodity  prices,  especially  those  of  international 
consumption.  The  price  index  of  the  latter  rose  from  151  in  February,  1928, 
to  158  in  December.  According  to  categories  of  commodities  going  to  make 
up  the  general  index,  increases  were  seen  in  all  lines  during  1928  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fuel  and  some  miscellaneous  items.  Cereals,  foods,  metals,  and  building 
materials  showed  decided  increases. 

Price  levels  in  Japan  have  not  fallen  at  the  same  rate  as  those  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  judging  from  the  following  comparison  of  wholesale 
prices  drawn  up  by  the  Bank  of  Japan:  — 

Tokyo  London         New  York 


1914   100  100  100 

1920   273  297  217 

1927   179  155  148 

1928   179  157  155 


The  last  and  probably  one  of  the  most  important  factors  causing  high  prices 
in  Japan  is  that  the  people  are  under  the  misapprehension  that  low  prices  mean 
business  depression  and  high  prices  a  business  boom.  Every  known  means  is 
being  resorted  to  to  prevent  prices  frpm  falling. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  JAPAN?S  INDUSTRIES 

Much  has  been  said  in  general  on  the  subject  of  adjustment  and  readjust- 
ment of  industries  in  Japan,  and  specific  instances  of  a  few  individual  companies 
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have  often  been  cited  as  examples  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place, 
but  the  actual  saving  to  industrial  enterprise  through  the  decline  in  interest- 
rates  and  conversion  of  high  interest-bearing  debentures  for  new  issues  in  line 
with  the  changed  financing  has  been  one  of  the  largest  factors  in  the  adjustment 
that  has  taken  place  during  1928. 

According  to  the  research  department  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan,  the 
total  of  corporation  debentures  issued  during  this  year  amounted  to  about 
1,000,000,000  yen.  Of  this  amount,  800,000,000  yen  was  in  conversion  issues  at 
interest  rates  much  lower  than  the  old  securities  which  they  replaced.  Most  :>f 
the  issues  converted  had  been  floated  three  years  before  at  a  time  of  tight  money. 

As  funds  that  had  piled  up  in  the  large  banks  and  in  the  semi-government 
banks  began  to  flow  back  into  business  with  the  improvement  in  public  confid- 
ence after  the  financial  crisis  of  April,  1927.  interest  rates  began  to  drop  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

DEBENTURES  ISSUED 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  surplus  of  funds,  and  corporation  debentures 
issued  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  amounted  to  more  than  twice  the  amount 
floated  during  any  previous  six-months'  period  in  the  history  of  Japanese  finance, 
the  total  amounting  to  729,572,500  yen.  With  the  total  for  the  year  over  a 
billion  yen,  the  figure  is  still  larger  than  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  to  industry  through  the  conversion  of  old 
debenture  issues  amounts  to  10,000,000  yen  a  year,  and  in  the  replacement  of 
high-rate  bank  loans,  overdrafts,  and  advances  by  new  credits  in  line  with 
the  lower  interest  rates  to  about  40,000,000  yen. 

This  means  that  industrial  enterprise  in  Japan  will  be  relieved  of  interest 
payments  amounting  to  50,000,000  yen  a  year,  which  sum  can  be  devoted  to 
practical  adjustments  or  improvements  in  plant  and  equipment. 

INTEREST  RATE  FALLS 

The  greater  part  of  the  corporation  issues  was  floated  by  electric  power 
and  light  companies  and  by  gas  companies,  followed  by  railway  and  tramway 
companies,  these  two  groups  accounting  for  over  half  of  the  total.  The  balance 
is  divided  among  paper  manufacturing,  steamship  companies  and  dockyards, 
mining  and  metal  industry,  spinning  and  weaving,  sugar  manufacturing,  and 
breweries. 

The  research  department  of  the  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  claims  that  the 
average  interest  rate  in  Japan  for  all  classes  of  credits  declined  by  1-8  per  cent 
during  the  year.  The  interest  rate  of  internal  bond  issues  dropped  by  about  1-2 
per  cent.  Not  only  have  lower  interest  rates  lightened  the  financial  burden  on 
industry,  but  all  other  business  has  been  assisted.  The  total  saving  to  business 
in  Japan  under  the  lower  rates  would  be  very  large  if  all  commercial  enterprises 
were  included  in  the  total. 

Another  feature  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  very  small  part  of 
the  funds  advanced  at  the  lower  rates  went  into  speculation,  either  in  the  stock 
exchange  or  in  general  business. 

LEADING   COMMERCIAL   UNDERTAKINGS   SHOW   MORE  PROFIT 

An  investigation  has  been  made  into  the  business  of  1,500  leading  banks 
and  business  corporations  in  Japan  by  the  Mitsui  Gomei  Kaisha.  The  result 
shows  that  those  yielding  a  profit  numbered  1,330  for  a  total  gain  of  409,710,000 
yen,  and  those  showing  a  deficit  170  for  a  total  loss  of  60,850.000  yen.  The  total 
paid-up  capitalization  of  firms  investigated  was  7,292,000,000  yen,  and  the  net 
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profit  348,859,000  yen.  In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  the  net  profit  decreased  by  26,633,000  yen  and  the  rate  of  profit 
1-2  per  cent. 

Compared  with 
1928  1927 
Yen  Yen 

Paid  up  capital   7,292.494       +  282,732 

Total  subscribed  capital..   9,329,409       +  320,058 

Profit   409,710       4-  5,194 

Loss   60,850       +  31,827 

Net  profit   348,859       -  26,634 

Profit  ratio   9.5%        —  1.2% 

The  outstanding  feature  during  the  period  was  the  fact  that  although 
Japanese  financial  circles  as  a  whole  emerged  from  the  after  effects  of  the  great 
financial  panic,  there  were  still  several  large  banks  such  as  the  Kajima,  Fujita, 
Fujimoto  Bill  Broker,  Nagaoka,  Shimotsuke  Chuo  and  others,  which  had  to  be 
readjusted.  Out  of  300  such  banks,  25  incurred  losses  amounting  to  45,000,000 
yen.  This  coupled  with  the  low  money  rates  caused  the  profit  for  the  period  to 
drop  by  46  per  cent  from  that  of  the  preceding  term,  and  by  nearly  a  half  that 
of  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  profit  for  business  corporations,  on  the  contrary,  gained.  A  turn  for 
the  better  is  noticed  in  gas,  iron  and  steel,  copper,  mechanical  and  mining  indus- 
tries, also  in  department  stores  and  real  estate  business.  Department  store  busi- 
ness has  made  an  especially  favourable  development  at  the  expense  of  retail 
shops. 

OTHER  BUSINESS 

A  pronounced  growth  marked  the  trust  business  and  the  rayon  industry 
during  the  period.  Mention  must  be  made  also  of  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
woollen  textiles  and  chemical  industries.  The  spinning  industry  for  the  period 
was  not  so  successful  as  in  the  preceding  period,  but  better  than  the  year  before. 
Railways  (electric  and  steam),  warehousing,  and  traffic  held  their  own. 

Shipping  was  weak,  affected  by  the  readjustment  of  the  Japan  Steamship 
Company,  affiliated  with  the  defunct  Suzuki  and  Company,  Kobe. 

Universal  over-production,  and  the  resultant  drop  of  prices,  brought  to  the 
sugar  business  unsatisfactory  results.  The  same  was  the  case  with  exchanges, 
especially  the  rice  exchanges.  A  continued  slump  featured  the  cement,  hemp 
manufacturing,  and  leather  industries. 

In  addition,  business  companies  that  settle  accounts  once  a  year  (with  a 
total  capitalization  of  288,000,000  yen)  realized  a  total  profit  of  29,490,000  yen. 
The  profit  ratio  was  13-6  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  35,000,000  yen  over  the 
preceding  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  raw  silk  merchants,  who  lost  12,000,000  yen 
two  years  before,  yielded  a  profit,  although  the  Orient  Development  Company 
incurred  a  loss. 

Business  companies  numbering  sixty-three  in  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien. 
and  the  Kwantung  leased  territory,  with  a  combined  paid-up  capitalization  of 
416,000,000  yen,  realized  a  total  profit  of  8,883,000  yen,  or  a  profit  rate  of  4  2 
per  cent. 

SHIPPING  SITUATION  UNFAVOURABLE 

The  general  shipping  situation  in  Japan  during  1928  showed  no  improve- 
ment over  the  preceding  year,  but  this  was  more  or  less  anticipated  throughout 
the  industry.  Space  has  considerably  increased  since  the  war,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships  has  been  unusually  active  since  1927.  Steamer  freights  are 
constantly  oppressed  by  surplus  space,  and  no  increase  in  freights  is  looked  for 
in  the  near  future.  The  activity  of  Diesel-engined  ships  not  only  in  Japr.n  but 
all  over  the  world  has  been  a  depressing  feature  in  recent  years,  as  freight  rat 
offered  by  these  ships  are  generally  cheaper  than  those  of  ordinary  steamers. 
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1928  FREIGHTS  LOW 

The  standard  freights  on  North  Pacific-Japan  lumber  shipments  last  year 


January   $11  00  S9  10 

February   9  75  8  50 

March   9  60  9  10 

April   12  25  8  85 

May   10  00  9  25 

June   12  00  8  75 

July   ...  8  75 

August   9  10  7  50 

September   9  50  8  00 

October   11  00  9  00 

November   10  30  0  35 

December   10  30  0  20 


There  were  1,012  vessels  or  steamers  of  3.673,599  tons  gross  owned  in  Japan 
at  the  end  of  1927,  which  increased  to  1,021  vessels  of  3,730,937  tons  at  the  end 
of  December,  1928.   Tied-up  steamers  were  numerous  during  the  year. 

Shipbuilding  for  1928  was  unusually  active,  when  ships  totalled  about 
100,000  tons  were  completed  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  30  ships  of  about 
100,000  tons  were  in  course  of  construction. 

Japan  used  to  be  a  dumping  place  for  old  foreign  ships,  but  the  importation 
of  these  second-hand  ships  showed  a  decrease  during  1928,  due  to  the  increase 
in  hull  insurance  rates  and  the  tariff  revision.  The  Japan  Ship  Hull  Insurance 
Association  introduced  higher  charges  for  hull  insurance  in  1928.  and  in  conse- 
quence ships  over  twenty  years  old  have  to  pay  an  insurance  charge  three  times 
the  old  tariff  rate.  As  a  result,  working  of  old  ships  has  become  unprofitable. 
Ships  imported  during  1928,  due  to  the  high  iron  prices  prevailing  in  Japan,  were 
intended  largely  for  scrapping.  Minimum  wages  for  mariners  were  agreed  on 
during  the  year.  The  Industrial  Bank  of  Japan  has  resumed  the  money  advances 
to  shipping  companies  that  had  been  suspended  since  the  termination  of  the  war. 


CONDITIONS   IN  JAPAN   DURING  MARCH 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  May  21,  1929. — The  end  of  the  month  witnessed  the  winding-up  of 
the  annual  session  of  Parliament,  but  the  political  situation  remains  unsettled. 
Fortunately,  the  prospects  surrounding  the  negotiations  with  China  are  now 
distinctly  more  favourable,  and  a  settlement  of  all  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  imminent.  Except  for  the  possibility  of 
a  recurrence  of  active  civil  war,  the  chaos  in  which  Japanese  trade  found  itself 
in  China  seems  to  be  approaching  an  end. 

A  further  advance  in  prices  occurred  during  March,  bringing  the  average  of 
wholesale  prices  up  to  174-49  as  compared  with  172-92  for  the  previous  month. 
All  important  commodities  among  producers'  goods  showed  a  higher  level,  with 
the  exception  of  cotton  yarn.  As  regards  consumers'  goods,  there  wras  a  rather 
stiff  advance  in  rice  quotations  and,  in  a  more  moderate  degree,  in  sugar, 
"  habutae  "  and  "  kaiki  "  silk.   Tea  and  soy  showed  a  tendency  to  decline. 

Japanese  exchange  again  declined  to  an  average  of  $44.67,  as  against  $45.42 
for  the  previous  month.  The  lowest  point  ($44-125)  was  reached  on  March  5,  a 
slight  upward  reaction  setting  in  towards  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  possible 
resumption  of  civil  war  in  China  and  the  spectacular  advance  in  New  York  call 
money  rates  had  a  depressing  effect  on  Japanese  exchange  and  a  weak  tendency 
prevailed  again  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

A  slight  advance,  from  28.62  to  28.99  yen,  took  place  in  the  average  of  rice 
quotations,  caused  by  Government  measures  for  price  stabilization  rather  than 
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by  any  considerations  regarding  supply  and  demand.  Quotations  are,  however,, 
still  low  compared  with  the  average  of  30.74  yen  for  March,  1928. 

Raw  silk  was  again  higher  owing  to  inquiries  from  North  America  and 
higher  quotations  in  New  York.  The  improvement  on  this  side  was  assisted  by 
the  slump  in  Japanese  exchange  rates.  A  slightly  weaker  tendency  was  noticed 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  following  upon  receding  quotations  in  the  United 
States.  The  average  for  "  Saiyuto  "  spot  was  1,398.60  yen,  an  advance  of  18.17 
yen  compared  with  the  previous  month  and  of  37.83  yen  oyer  the  same  month 
last  year.  Exports  totalled  40,583  bales,  as  against  39,598  bales,  the  value  too 
showing  an  increase  of  over  3,000,000  yen. 

Cotton  yarn  showed  only  narrow  fluctuations,  following  in  the  main  the 
movements  of  American  raw  cotton.  The  average  quotation  for  current  delivery 
was  237.30  yen,  compared  with  248.41  yen  for  the  previous  month,  but  exports 
increased  from  4,632  bales  to  6,724  bales,  due  to  larger  shipments  to  China  and 
British  India. 

There  was  an  advance  in  sugar  quotations,  the  average  for  refined  sugar 
reaching  21.79  yen  as  against  21.56  yen  for  the  previous  month,  but  except  for 
the  early  days  of  the  month  quotations  both  for  refined  and  centrifugal  sugar 
remained  weak.  In  spite  of  artificial  measures  to  stabilize  prices,  no  early 
improvement  is  discernible,  although  an  improvement  in  the  export  trade  to 
China  seemed  warranted  by  the  successful  conclusion  of  negotiations  with  that 
country  and  the  prospective  disappearance  of  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  move- 
ments. 

The  wheat  flour  market  was  active  in  sympathy  with  quotations  abroad, 
and  because  of  increased  exports  to  China.  Some  weakening  in  prices  was,  how- 
ever, noticeable  towards  the  close  of  the  month.  Copper  continued  firm,  influ- 
enced by  the  boom  in  the  United  States,  but  producers  were  chary  to  follow  the 
wide  fluctuations  of  foreign  market?,  fearing  a  downward  reaction  and  conse- 
quent demoralization  of  the  domestic  market.  There  was  little  activity  in  build- 
ing materials  such  as  steel,  cement,  etc.,  but  an  improvement  due  to  seasonal 
demand  is  expected  shortly. 

Foreign  trade  during  March  showed  a  decrease  both  in  exports  and  imports 
compared  with  last  year.  Exports  totalled  167,553,000  yen.  a  decrease  of 
1,736,000  yen,  while  imports  showed  a  reduction  by  12,415,000  yen  to  211,198,000 
yen.  The  unfavourable  trade  balance  consequently  decreased  somewhat  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  Taken  for  the  entire  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
exports  and  imports  increased  by  22,120.000  yen  and  72,897,000  yen  respec- 
tively, the  unfavourable  balance  for  the  period  totalling  192,928,000  yen,  or 
50,777,000  yen  more  than  last  year. 

Trade  with  China  during  March  made  a  better  showing  than  in  February. 
A  further  gradual  improvement  is  expected  in  the  near  future,  the  successful 
conclusion  of  Sino-Japanese  negotiations  foreshadowing  the  cessation  of  the  anti- 
Japanese  boycott  movements. 

Although  the  money  market  remained  as  easy  as  ever,  there  was  a  slight 
stiffening  of  rates  due  to  the  active  condition  of  the  debenture  market. 

Deposits  and  advances  of  banks  affiliated  with  the  Tokyo  Clearing  House 
again  increased  during  March.  The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  in  Tokyo  rose 
from  83-4  per  cent  to  85-6  per  cent;  a  further  rise  may  be  expected  for  the  end 
of  March.  The  higher  ratio  is  due  not  only  to  larger  advances  but  also  to  a 
decrease  in  fixed  deposits  following  the  reduction  of  interest  rates  at  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  In  spite  of  the  slight  expansion  in  advances,  the  demand 
for  funds  from  business  circles  continues  slack  owing  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tions prevailing,  while  banks  still  maintain  a  cautious  attitude  and  are  not  eager 
to  advance  funds  for  speculative  purposes. 
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The  daily  average  of  advances  by  the  Bank  of  Japan  decreased  from 
759,000,000  yen  to  726,000,000  yen,  the  smallest  figure  since  the  financial  crisis 
of  1927.  The  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  collection  of  emergency  accommodation 
to  the  extent  of  about  20,000,000  yen. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Japan  were  almost  unchanged  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  an  indication  of  the  large  surplus  funds  pressing  on  the 
money  market.  At  the  close  of  the  month  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  funds 
led  to  a  reduction  of  bank  deposits  with  the  central  institution  to  234,000,000 
yen  as  compared  with  the  level  of  about  395,000,000  yen  ruling  earlier  in  March. 

The  decrease  in  advances  by  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and  the  increase  of  Govern- 
ment deposits  from  530,000,006  yen  to  570,000,000  yen,  led  to  a  considerable 
contraction  in  the  note  circulation  to  1,159,000,000  yen  towards  the  middle  of 
the  month,  showing  a  margin  in  note-issuing  power  of  23,000,000  yen  for  the 
first  time  since  September  last  year.  The  daily  average  for  March  was  1,221.- 
000,000  yen,  a  decrease  of  83,000,000  yen  compared  with  the  previous  month, 
but  an  increase  of  60,000,000  yen  as  compared  with  March,  1925  and  1926. 

Capital  payments  on  securities  were  even  larger  than  the  previous  month ; 
totalling  262,000,000  yen.  Payments  on  debentures  were  especially  heavy, 
amounting  to  210,000,000  yen,  the  largest  figure  ever  recorded. 

The  issue  market  has  again  been  very  active,  a  total  of  211,000,000  yen, 
including  new  issues  and  conversions,  having  been  fixed  during  March.  A  tend- 
ency to  expect  a  somewhat  higher  yield  is  evident,  and  5-5  per  cent  debentures 
have  had  a  poor  sale.  Quotations  for  national  bonds  remained  almost  stationary 
with  a  slight  declining  tendency. 

Stock  exchange  quotations  were  barely  maintained,  as  the  successful 
winding-up  of  Parliament  has  not  produced  a  change  in  the  uncertainty  sur- 
rounding the  present  political  situation.  The  average  price  of  fifty  industrial 
shares  was  67.04  yen  as  against  66.95  yen  for  the  previous  month.  Transactions 
were  greatly  reduced,  the  daily  average  amounting  to  only  73,650  shares,  as 
against  94,860  shares  for  February,  the  smallest  average  for  the  past  several 
years. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLOOK 

Except  for  the  unfavourable  condition,  due  to  special  causes,  of  the  Japanese 
exchange  rate,  the  consolidation  of  the  financial  situation  is  making  steady  pro- 
gress. The  somewhat  sustained  upward  movement  in  the  price  index  during 
the  past  two  months  can  hardly  be  called  a  symptom  of  returning  activity  as 
the  rise  is  chiefly  due  to  the  appreciation  of  a  few  important  commodities  such 
as  rice,  which  has  been  assisted  by  Government  measures  in  favour  of  the  farm- 
ing community,  and  copper,  which  has  naturally  felt  the  effect  of  the  spectacular 
upheaval  abroad.  The  depreciation  of  the  exchange  rate  has  also,  no  doubt, 
helped  to  maintain  prices. 

Arrivals  and  withdrawals  at  the  principal  warehouses  in  Tokyo  during 
January  and  February  have  been  smaller  than  at  any  time  of  the  same  period 
for  the  last  few  years;  this  reflects  the  general  inactivity  in  trade.  Capital  pay- 
ments on  securities  are  rather  heavy,  but  the  larger  part  is  made  up  of  conversion 
issues  which  find  ample  encouragement  in  the  present  phase  of  cheap  money.  In 
spite  of  low  interest  rates,  the  amount  of  new  issues  is  small,  hardly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  for  the  respective  months  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
financial  crisis. 

The  favourable  turn  in  Sino-Japanese  negotiations  has  removed  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  abolition  of  the  gold  embargo.  Unfortunately,  another  obstacle 
to  a  successful  consummation — the  soaring  of  money  rates  in  the  United  States 
in  contrast  to  low  interest  in  this  country — shows  no  signs  of  mitigation.  The 
financial  authorities  as  well  as  bankers  are  frankly  worried  at  this  state  of 
affairs,  as  the  urgent  need  of  solving  the  exchange  problem  is  increasingly  felt  in 
financial  and  commercial  circles. 
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TRADE   WITH  SOUTH  CHINA* 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

[Note. — 1  Haikwan  tad  equals  80  cents  Canadian  currency  approximately; 
1  picul  equals  133^  pounds;  15  piculs  equal  1  ton.] 

IV 

Comparison  of  Imports  between  South  China  and  North  China 

CHEMICALS   AND  NON-METALLIC   MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

Shanghai,  April  29,  1929. — The  chief  chemicals  imported  into  China  are 
fertilizers  and  raw  materials  for  basic  industries. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  constitutes  the  largest  single  imports  of  fertilizers. 
Imports:  1925,  2,330,000  Haikwan  taels;  1926,  4,630,000;  1927,  5,160,000.  (The 
United  States,  7,700,450,000  and  50,000  taels  respectively.)  Canada's  imports 
are  difficult  to  ascertain  as  a  certain  proportion  appear  to  be  included  in  those 
of  the  United  States.  Direct  imports  from  Canada  in  1925  were  3,700  taels;  in 
1926,  66,000,  but  none  are  recorded  in  1927.  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China 
is  the  chief  consumer,  absorbing  in  1925,  1,730,000  taels;  in  1926,  3.500,000; 
and  in  1927,  4,110,000. 

Soda  Ash.— Imports:  1925,  180,000  taels  (Great  Britain  1,800,000,  United 
States  7,300);  1926,  2,300,000  taels  (Great  Britain  1,900,000,  United  States 
16,800);  1927,  2,700,000  taels  (Great  Britain  2,250,000,  United  States  4,400). 
South  China  is  not  a  large  consumer  of  soda  ash  as  yet,  but  showed  increases 
during  the  years  under  review  from  140,000  in  1926,  to  205,000  in  1927. 

Caustic  Soda.— Imports:  1925,  780,000  taels  (United  States  138,000); 
1926,  904,000  (United  States,  36,000);  1927,  891,000  (United  States,  40,000). 
Canada  snipped  small  trial  orders  in  1925  to  the  amount  of  2,100  taels,  but  does 
not  appear  in  the  returns  for  1926  or  1927.  South  China  purchased  this  com- 
modity in  1925  to  the  value  of  57,000  taels;  in  1926,  69,000;  and  in  1927,  69,500. 

Bronze  Powder. — China's  imports  of  this  commodity  are  chiefly  obtained 
to  the  large  cigarette  factories  and  printing  establishments  and  amounted  in 
1925  to  131,000  taels;  in  1926  to  202.000,  and  in  1927  to  128,000  (United  States 
2,600,  51,000  and  8,400  taels  respectively). 

South  China  is  not  a  large  consumer  as  vet;  supplies  are  chiefly  from 
Shanghai.  Imports  in  1925  were  19,400  taels/  in  1926,  34,000,  and  in  1927, 
16,000. 

Lead  (Red,  White  and  Yellow  and  White  Zinc).— Imports:  1925,  630,000 
taels;  1926,  735,000;  1927,  540,000  (United  States  12,000,  13,500  and  3,500  taels 
respectively).  Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1925,  51,000  taels; 
in  1926,  58,000;  and  in  1927,  48;400. 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— -Imports:  1925,  237,000  taels;  1926,  278,000;  1927, 
239,000.  Great  Britain  is  the  chief  supplier,  though  the  United  States  showed 
imports  of  38,700  taels  in  1925,  55,000  in  1926,  and  21,000  in  1927.  Canada's 
imports  have  been  spasmodic  with  trial  orders  in  1925  to  the  amount  of  2,700 
taels,  and  of  3,900  taels  in  1926.  (South  China  absorbed  105,000  taels  in  1925, 
101,000  in  1926,  and  135,000  in  1927.) 

Soap — Household  and  Laundry  fi?icluding  Blue  Mottled). — Imports:  1925, 
753,000  taels;  1926,  380,000;  1927,'  310,000.  Increased  local  production  caused 
the  decrease  in  imports  shown  in  1926-27.  France,  Germany  and  Italy  are 
important  sources  of  supply,  though  the  United  States  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  with  imports  amounting  to  3,700,  5,000,  and  11,600  taels  in  the  three 
years  respectivelv.  The  South  China  demand  has  been  stable  with  209,000 
taels  in  1925,  213,000  in  1926,  and  203,000  in  1927.  

*  Former  reports  in  this  series  appeared  in  No.  1307  (February  16;  No.  1315  (April  13); 
and  No.  1316  (April  20). 
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PAPER 

China  presents  one  of  the  best  potential  markets  for  paper-producing  coun- 
tries. Japan  supplies  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cheapest  grades  of  newsprint, 
cigarette  paper,  strawboard,,  and  M.G.  Cap,  whereas  the  Scandinavian  countries 
have  up  to  the  present  time  practically  monopolized  the  imports  of  newsprint 
and  kraft,  with  Great  Britain  supplying  the  majority  of  the  higher-priced 
bonds,  parchments,  and  grease-proof  papers.  Canada  has  recently  entered  this 
market  in  newsprint,  kraft,  bonds  and  cigarette  board  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  leading  importers,  reporting  very  favourably  on  both  the  quality  and 
price. 

Books,  Printed  or  Manuscript. — Imports:  1925,  696,000  taels  (United 
States  185,000,  Canada  12,800)  ;  1926,  760,000  (United  States  267,000,  Canada 
2,800);  1927,  872,000  (United  States  158,000,  Canada  3,700).  Of  the  above 
totals  South  China  required  87,600  taels  in  1925,  43,000  in  1926,  and  155,000  in 
1927. 

Common  Printing. — This  item  constitutes  the  largest  individual  import  in 
this  group;  1925,  5,170,000  taels  (Japan  2,540,000,,  United  States  199,000); 
1926,  7,000,000  (Japan  2,860,000,  United  States  440,000);  1927,  6,000,000 
(Japan  2,550,000,  United  States  24,000).  Of  the  above  total,  South  China  is 
credited  with  677,000  taels  in  1925,  1,150,000  in  1926,  and  850,000  in  1927. 

M.G.  Cap. — This  item  is  the  second  import  in  value  in  this  group;  1925, 
3,400,000  taels  (Japan,  853,000);  1926,  4,700,000  (Japan,  1,182,000;  1927, 
5,350|000  (Japan,  1,620,000).  Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  is  credited 
with  581,000  taels  in  1925,  1,021,000  in  1926,  and  1,030,000  in  1927. 

Packing  and  Wrapping.— -Imports:  1925,  847,000;  1926,  1,315,000;  1927, 
1,380,000  taels.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Japan  are  large  suppliers  of  this  com- 
modity, though  the  United  States  shipped  in  1926  to  the  extent  of  86,000  taels, 
but  apparently  have  not  maintained  this  entry.  Canadian  firms  secured  orders 
in  1925  to  the  extent  of  some  24.000  taeis,  but  due  to  lack  of  contact  these 
lapsed  in  1926  and  1927.  Recently,  however,  satisfactory  trial  shipments  have 
been  made,  and  leading  importers  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  Cana- 
dian quality  and  price.  (Of  the  above  totals,  South  China  took  in  1925,  59,900; 
in  1926,  161,500;  and  in  1927,  165,000  taels.) 

Strawboard,  Plain.— Imports :  1925,  404,000  taels  (Japan  348,000,  United 
States  6,800);  1926,  414,000  (Japan  361,000,  United  States  31,500);  1927, 
211,000  (Japan  174,000).  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germanv  are  competitors. 
(Of  the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1925,  69.000;"  in  1926,  81,000; 
and  in  1927,  49,406  taels.) 

}}7riting,  Drawing,  Art  Printing,  Bank  Note,  Parchment,  Pergamyn  and' 
Greaseproof. — There  are  a  number  of  thoroughly  up-to-date  Chinese  com- 
panies operating  large  printing  establishments  with  numerous  branches  through- 
out the  main  Chinese  cities  in  the  interior.  Their  art  printing  and  book  work 
compares  very  favourably  with  Occidental  work,  and  is  in  considerable  demand 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  in  schools,  universities  and  Government 
institutions. 

Imports:  1925,  1,550,000  (Japan,  631,000,  United  States  330,000);  1926, 
2,370,000  (Japan  690,000,  United  States  690,000);  1927,  2,100,000  (Japan 
864,000,  United  States  430,000).  South  China  is  credited  in  1925  with  69,000; 
in  1926  with  266,000,  and  in  1927  with  105,000  taels. 

Paper  (not  otherwise  recorded). — This  heading  includes  such  items  as  cigar- 
ette paper  for  the  use  of  the  large  "cigarette  factories,  cardboard  and  all  types 
of  light-weight  paper.  Japan  appears  again  as  the  largest  supplier,  though 
Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  the  United1  States  all  supply  a 
substantial  quantity. 
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Imports:  1925,  3,044,000  taels  (Japan  1,078,000,  United  States  480,000, 
Canada  2,100);  1926,  4,278,000  (Japan  1,268,000,  United  States  1,017,000); 
1927,  5,006,000  (Japan  1,400,000,  United  States  946,000,  Canada  10,300).  Of 
the  above  total,  South  China  absorbed  in  1925,  396,000;  in  1926,  320,000;  in 
1927,  509,0100  taels. 

LEATHER 

Leather  Belting. — Shanghai  has  established  up-to-date  factories  utilizing 
from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  spindles.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  silk 
filature  establishments,  shipbuilding  works,  stove-manufacturing  companies, 
wood-working  mills,  and  numerous  small  machine-making  industries  all  utilizing 
various  types  of  belting. 

Imports:  1925,  619,000  taels;  1926,  1,193,000;  1927,  720,000.  (The  United 
States  272,000,  545,000  and  290,000  taels  respectivelv.)  Of  the  above  totals, 
South  China  took  in  1925,  29,000;  in  1926,  74,000;  and  in  1927,  24,600  taels. 
The  intense  humidity  in  the  southern  part  of  China  has,  however,  militated 
against  the  use  of  leather  belting,  though  modern  chemical  treatment  is  obviating 
this  difficulty. 

Leather,  Sole.— Imports:  1925,  5,260,000;  1926,  6,350,000;  1927,  4,790,000 
taels.  (United  States,  905,000,  1,490,000,  1,230,000  in  respective  years).  Of  the 
above  totals  South  China  absorbed  in  1926,  784,000;  in  1926,  1,105,000,  and  in 
1927,  719,000  taels. 

Leather,  Boots  and  Shoes. — This  item  does  not  as  yet  constitute  an  import- 
ant import  in  China  owing  to  the  preference  for  the  Chinese  soft  felt  shoes 
which  are  locally  and  cheaply  made.  With  a  demand  for  Western  Clothing, 
however,  by  the  younger  generation  in  China,  and  the  increase  in  macadamized 
roads  and  cement  sidewalks,  it  is  obvious  that  leather  boots  and  shoes  will  be 
greatly  increased.  Imports:  1925,  92,700  taels  (the  United  States,  17,700; 
Canada,  6,500);  1926,  135,000  (United  States  29,800,  Canada  1,700);  1927, 
142,000  (United  States  23,600).  South  China  took  in  1925,  9,800  taels;  in  1926, 
8,800,  and  in  1927,  10,270. 

TIMUP.R 

Soft  Wood. — The  chief  import  is  Douglas  fir  from  the  West  Coast  of  North 
America,  Imports:  1925,  6,890,000  taels  (United  States  4,100,000,  Canada 
190,000);  1926,  11,150,000  (United  States  8.087,000,  Canada  700,000);  1927, 
8,800,000  (United  States  5,600,000,  Canada  113,000). 

The  recent  visit  to  China  by  Canadian  lumber  representatives  will,  it  is 
expected,  lead  to  increased  shipments  from  British  Columbia,  and  unofficial 
figures  during  the  past  year  also  indicate  increased  demand  for  a  better  quality 
which  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  supply. 

Of  the  above  total,  South  China  was  not  a  large  importer,,  being  credited 
with  18,700  taels  in  1925;  16,000  in  1926,  and  24,900  in  1927.  Excellent  repre- 
sentation has,  however,  been  secured  by  Canadian  firms  in  South  China  recently, 
and  satisfactory  initial  orders  have  already  been  placed. 

Railway  keepers.— Imports:  1925,  1,520,000;  1926,  730,000;  1927,  580,000 
taels  (United  States  249,000,  50,900  and  251,000  in  the  respective  years).  Canada 
entered  the  market  in  1927  with  a  total  of  111,700  taels,  and  is  now  supplying 
regularly  to  the  railways  in  North  China  and  Manchuria.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  during  the  three  years  under  review  practically  no  replacements  on 
the  Chinese  railways  have  been  made  owing  to  internal  disorders  and  civil  ware. 
With  a  stable  Government  and  the  proposed  extensive  railway  expansion  pro- 
gram, imports  should  greatly  increase  during  the  next  few  years.  (South  China 
absorbed  in  1925,  90,600  taels,  in  1926,  28,000,  and  in  1927,  64,900). 

Hong  Kong  is  now  producing  an  extremely  satisfactory  concrete  tie  which 
has  been  successfully  tested  on  the  Hong  Kong-Canton  Railway.    It  is  doubtful 
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therefore  if  Canadian  Douglas  fir  ties  can  secure  much  business  in  this  com- 
modity in  South  China. 

Canada  is  beginning  to  sell  a  number  of  the  commodities  dealt  with  above, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bronze  powder,  and  common  printing,  writing, 
drawing  and  specialty  papers.  In  some  cases  the  Canadian  product  is  quite  well 
established.  With  the  rapid  industrialization  of  China,  a  great  increase  in 
demand  for  all  commodities  is  anticipated.  In  the  great  majority  of  com- 
modities referred  to  in  this  report,  specific  inquiries  are  on  file  at  the  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  and  he  would  welcome  catalogues,  c.i.f. 
prices  'and  any  useful  information. 

NORWEGIAN  FISH  PRICES  STABILIZED 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes 
under  date  of  May  31  that  prices  of  klipfish,  dry  salted  codfish,  produced  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  Nordmore  and  Trondelag  dis- 
tricts, have  been  stabilized.  The  price  from  producer  to  exporter  has  been  fixed 
for  this  season  at  11.50  kr.  per  20  kg.,  or  approximately  7  cents  per  pound.  The 
prices  have  not  yet  been  fixed  for  Lofoten  and  Finmark,  the  more  northerly  sec- 
tions. 

NORWEGIAN  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR   SALTING  FISH 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  29,  1929. — During  1924  the  Norwegian  Department  of  Fisheries 
published  a  report  by  Mr.  Kr.  Hove,  based  on  investigations  into  the  codfish 
salting  industry  carried  on  between  1899  and  1922.  This  report  concluded  with 
Mr.  Hoye's  recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  produce  a  salted 
fish  which  would  be  free  from  the  red  fungus  which  discolours  salted  fish,  con- 
clusions which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Canadian  fishery  industry. 

Mr.  Hoye's  first  conclusion  is  that  the  fungus  must  be  prevented  from  estab- 
lishing contact  with  the  fish.  His  second  conclusion  is  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  keeping  the  salt  free  from  fungus.  He  recommended  that  salt  be 
imported  only  in  ships  which  have  been  disinfected,  and  that  these  ships  be 
specially  disinfected  with  a  solution  of  formalin.  This  precaution  is  specially 
necessary  if  the  ship  in  which  salt  is  imported  had  carried  salt  fish. 

All  ships  and  warehouses  in  which  salt  is  to  be  stored  must  previously  have 
been  disinfected.  If  a  warehouse  stores  other  kinds  of  goods  besides  salt,  the 
room  in  which  the  salt  is  stored  must  be  quite  separate  and  equipped  with 
tightly-fitting  doors. 

All  ships  going  to  sea  for  fish  salting  must  be  disinfected  beforehand.  The 
necessary  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  all  warehouses  where  fish 
salting  is  completed  are  kept  free  of  infection.  All  tools  used  in  fish  curing, 
such  as  covers,  containers,  gloves,  brushes,  etc.,  must  be  thoroughly  disinfected. 

If  fish  are  salted  with  salt  free  from  fungus,  and  the  curing  is  done  accord- 
ing to  the  above  recommendations,  no  fungus  can  attack  the  fish  except  from 
the  air.  Any  fungus  in  the  air  which  would  attack  fish  must  be  from  infected 
fish  or  from  a  room  in  which  infected  fish  has  been  stored.  Therefore  a  fish 
Salter  must  prevent  an  infection  of  fish. 

Mr.  Hoye  found  that  fish  dried  outside  after  having  been  salted  with  salt 
free  from  fungus  was  quite  free  from  fungus  both  in  a  visible  and  an  invisible 
form.  The  fish  could  only  be  infected  by  using  tools  which  had  not  been  pro- 
perly disinfected,  and  if  this  precaution  is  taken  the  fish  will  be  protected  from 
fungus  infection  during  the  drying  process. 
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Air  analyses  made  during  the  last  few  years  at  different  places  show  that 
the  air  under  normal  conditions  is  free  of  fungus  particles.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  that  large  quantities  of  fungi  have  been  found  moving  through 
the  air  near  points  used  for  fish  drying,  and  subsequent  investigations  have 
proved  that  the  air  had  made  direct  contact  with  drying  fish  which  were  infected. 

If  therefore  fish  are  salted  and  dried  under  the  above  conditions,  it  can  only 
become  infected  through  improper  storage  conditions,  and  Mr.  Hoye  recom- 
mends principally  that  warehouses  used  for  storing  salted  fish  should  be  kept 
quite  dry  and  in  this  way  minimize  further  infection.  , 

In  further  conclusion,  Mr.  Hoye  stated  that  if  these  precautions  were  fol- 
lowed everywhere,  where  salt  is  imported  and  where  fish  is  cured,  the  fungus 
will  gradually  disappear.  This  increasing  possibility  of  producing  salt  fish  free 
from  infection  should  improve  the  situation  for  the  fish  companies,  and  if  the 
work  is  energetically  pursued,  should  one  day  definitely  end  the  probability  of 
fungus  infection  and  reddish-coloured  fish. 

CORN  MONOPOLY  RE-ESTABLISHED  IN  NORWAY 

Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  31,  1929. — A  few  weeks  ago  the  war-time  corn  monopoly, 
operated  by  the  state,  was  recreated  to  take  over  the  distribution  to  retailers, 
millers,  and  bakers  of  all  cereals  (wheat,  oats,  and  rye)  and  products  milled 
from  these  grains,  effective  from  July  1,  1929.  The  reorganization  of  this  mono- 
poly has  practically  been  completed. 

The  nature  of  this  important  business  necessitated  early  purchases  of  grain 
and  flour  in  order  that  the  monopoly  might  be  in  a  position  actually  to  replace 
the  existing  distributing  machinery  which  operates  between  importers  and 
retailers,  millers  and  bakers.  Grain  purchasing  was  commenced  first,  and 
initial  lots  have  been  ordered. 

With  respect  to  flour,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  monopoly  to  introduce 
certain  measures  and  regulations  whereby  imports  of  flour  would  lose  all  marks 
of  origin;  only  such  indications  were  to  be  permitted  on  containers  as  would 
identify  the  quality  and  kind  of  flour. 

However,  the  recent  serious  decline  in  world  prices  of  wheat  provided  an 
opportunity  to  buy  which  the  monopoly  felt  they  could  not  resist.  They  decided 
not  to  wait  for  approval,  publication,  and  distribution  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, but  to  buy  from  genuine  millers'  agents  and  import,  as  presently,  under 
mills'  brands.  Consequently  orders  have  just  been  placed  for  Canadian 
"  straights  "  at  $5.75  to  be  loaded  at  Montreal,  and  for  Kansas  "  patents  "  at 
$5.85  to  be  loaded  at  New  York. 

CHANGES   IN  CONSULAR  LIST 

The  Department  of  External  Affairs  reports  the  following  change  in  the 
Consular  list: — 

Mr.  Friedrich  Franke  has  been  changed  from  Consul  to  Consul-General  of 
Austria  at  Montreal. 

FRENCH  MOROCCO  RESTRICTS  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  cables  that  a  decree  of 
June  4,  enforced  June  6,  prohibits  importation  into  French  Morocco  of  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  and  wheat  granular  flour.  The  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  direct 
shipments  made  prior  to  May  25. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  URUGUAYAN  SURTAX  ON  APPLES 

In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  National  Administrative  Council  of 
Uruguay,  dated  February  7,  1929,  apples  are  exempted  during  September, 
October,  and  November  from  a  surtax  of  40  per  cent  of  the  duty  imposed  by 
law  of  November  16,  1926.  Laws  of  October  28,  1926,  and  November  16,  1926, 
had  provided  for  surtaxes  of  10  and  40  per  cent  respectively  on  certain  fruits, 
while  a  law  of  November  28,  1927.  provided  that  the  surtaxes  in  question  were 
to  be  levied  only  during  the  months  of  the  year  in  which  "  national  production 
exists  or  in  which  the  protection  of  the  industry  requires  it The  National 
Administrative  Council  were  to  fix  the  periods  of  the  year  in  which  the  extra 
duties  would  be  enforced  in  regard  to  each  class  of  fruit. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  18,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  18,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
11,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


Monetary 

J  une  11, 

June  18, 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.  1407 

$  .1416 

$  .1425 

.1390 

.1399 

.1401 

T>.  1  • 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia 

.0298 

.0298 

Denmark. 

.2680 

.2683 

.2687 

.0252 

.0252 

.0252 

France  

.0392 

.0393 

.0394 

.2382 

.  2402 

2406 

4.8666 

4.8851 

4.8928 

Greece  

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  

Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4045 

.4052 

.1749 

.  1763 

.1766 

Italy  

.0526 

.0527 

.0527 

.1930 

.0177 

.0176 

.2680 

.2688 

.2688 

1.0805 

.0453 

.0450 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1437 

.  1425 

.2680 

.2694 

.2702 

Switzerland 

.1930 

.  1938 

.1941 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0075 

1.0092 

Argentine  Rep. 

..Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.  4225 

.4229 

.5462 

.1196 

.1199 

Chile  

.1217 

.1219 

.1221 

.9733 

.9772 

.9764 

.4985 

.4790 

.4790 

4.8666 

4.0300 

4.0368 

Venezuela  . . 

.1930 

.1934 

.1942 

1.0342 

.9772 

.9789 

Cuba  

1.0000 

I . 0000 

.9996 

Batavia,  Java ,  . 

.4020 

.4035 

.4041 

 Tael 

.  5849 

.5878 

.3650 

.3664 

.3658 

 Yen 

.4985 

.  4433 

.4440 

.  .  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4571 

.  4579 

Singapore,  Str. 

Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.  5654 

.5663 

4.8666 

4 . 8838 

4.8921 

 $  1 

British  Guiana 

 $  \ 

1.0000 

1.0117—1.0229 

1  .01*;  1.1 

Trinidad  . . 

 $  1 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1 .0117-1.0192 

1 .015 — 1  - 

.0392 

.  0393 

.  0394 

.0392 

.  0393 

.  0394 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

558.  Provision  Lines  and  Confectionery. — An  American  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  to 
make  connections  with  Canadian  suppliers  of  canned  provisions  and  confectionery.  Prices 
and  samples  and  all  data  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  firm  in  question. 

559.  Cheese. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  cheese. 

560.  Boneless  Dried  Codfish. — A  South  Wales  broker  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  boneless  codfish.    C.i.f.  quotations  and  samples. 

Miscellaneous 

561.  Drugs. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  represent  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  drugs  (proprietary  as  well  as  chemical). 

562.  Beeswax. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  are  inteirested  in  receiving  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  as  buyers.    Purchases  made  periodically  in  5-ton  lots. 

563.  Rubber  Rings  for  Confectionery  Jars. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  merchants  specializing 
in  glass  jars  for  the  confectionery  trade  are  open  to  receive  samples  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  flat  rubber  rings  suitable  for  use 
in  metal  lids.  The  sizes  required  are  Vz2  inch  thick,  width  slightly  under  \  inch,  and  dia- 
meter 4  inches  and  5  inches  respectively. 

564.  Knit  Goods. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  knit  goods  (bathing  suits). 

565.  Woollen  Silk  Goods. — American  firm  with  good  connections  throughout  China 
desire  to  make  connection?  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  woollen  sweaters  and  pullovers, 
socks  and  stockings  and  children's  hose,  ladies'  underwear,  and  golf  hose. 

566.  Second-hand  Sacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  sack  and  bag  merchants  are  open  to 
consider  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  offering  .to  this  market.  Complete 
description  and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  requested. 

567.  Second-hand  Sacks. — An  old-established  Liverpool  firm  of  importers,  specializing 
in  the  second-hand  sack  trade,  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  industries 
and/or  merchants  in  a  position  to  offer  secondhand  sacks  for  the  Liverpool  market  either 
in  first-class  condition  or  as  obtained  from  the  industries  in  question.  Complete  description 
and  c.i.f.  Liverpool  quotations  requested. 

568.  Newsprint. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  like  to  repre- 
sent a  Canadian  exporter  of  newsprint. 

569.  Dolly  Pegs. — A  West  of  England  firm  of  hardware  merchants  desire  c.i.f.  quotations 
from  a  Canadian  firm  on  dolly  pegs.    Samples  should  accompany  quotations. 

570.  Box  Shocks. — A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  would  lake  to  repre- 
sent a  British  Columbia  exporter  of  box  shooks.  The  shooks  required  are  for  ordinary  pitch 
oil  boxes  which  are  about  22^  by  19^  by  14  inches. 

571.  Wallboard. — A  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  New  Zealand  desire 
to  secure  the  representation  of  a  firm  in  a  position  to  export  plaster  centre  walttboard  and 
pulp  wallboard. 

572.  Douglas  Fir.— A  commission  agent  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trimidad,  would  lake  to  repre- 
sent a  British  Columbia  exporter  of  lumber. 

573.  Building  Trade  Products. — An  agent  at  Liverpool  with  a  connection  among  build- 
ing merchants  is  anxious  to  establish  contact  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  any  product 
suitable  for  the  building  trades,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

574.  Hand  Tacks. — A  Liverpool  firm  specializing  dn  the  Indian  trade,  and  maintaining 
their  own  branches  in  that  country,  are  open  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  light  grey  hand  tacks,  size  Via  inch,  packed  in  1-pound  boxes. 
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575.  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Supplies.— Ecuadorian  importer  of  shoe  manufacturers'  sup- 
plies expects  to  arrive  in  New  York  in  July.  He  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  manufacturers 
of  shoe  leather  and  shoe  material.  Will  those  interested  supply  information  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York.  .  , 

576.  Leather  (Sole  and  Upper)  . — A  London  company  report  an  inquiry  from  their 
Singapore  house  for  Canadian  leather  (both  sole  and  upper).  Would  be  glad  to  receive 
offers  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested. 

577.  Chair  Fixtures. — A  London  firm  report  an  inquiry  from  New  Zealand  for  tilting 
and  revolving  chair  fixtures,  and  invite  illustrated  lists  and  prices  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers in  a  position  to  quote. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  9;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  2,  July  23 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  12. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avonmouth. — Nubian,  July  6;  Nessian,  July  17 — both  White  Star  Line;  Kastalia, 
Anchor-Donaldson,  June  26. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  July  6;  Lord  Downshire,  July  23 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  26;  Nubian,  July  6; 
Nessian,  July  17 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Dublin. — Kenbane  Head,  July  4;  Lord  Antrim,  July  24 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  July  4;  Mel'ita,  July  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Atheniia, 
June  28;  Carmia,  July  5;  Letitia,  July  12;  Carinaldo,  July  19 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Hull. — Kenmore,  June  29;  Incemore,  July  20 — both  Furness  Line. 

Tot  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  27,  July  19  ;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  July  3;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  July  5 — Canadian  Patciific;  Regina,  July  29;  Laurentic,  July  6;  Doric,  July  13 
— all  White  Star  Line;  Andania,  July  5;  Antonia,  July  19 — both  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  June  28;  Beaverburn,  July  5;  Beaverbrae,  July  12;  Beaver- 
dale,  July  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  National,  June  25; 
Ausonia,  June  28;  Ascania,  July  5;  Alaunia,  July  12;  Aurania,  July  19 — all  Cunard  Line; 
Megantic,  White  Star  Line,  July  11;  Kenmore.  June  29;  Incemore,  July  20 — both  Furness 
Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commence,  June  27;  Manchester  Regiment,  July  4 — 
both  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  June  28;  a  steamer,  July  5 — both  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  June  26;  Montclare,  July  2;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July 
5;  Montrose,  July  10;  Metagama,  July  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantic,  White  Star 
Line,  July  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Montclare,  July  2;   Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5;   Metagama,  July  18; 
Beaverdale,  July  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian  Mariner,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 
To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  July  13. 

To  Norweglan  Ports. — Foldenfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  late  July. 

To  Hamburg. — MontcaJlm.  June  26;  Beaverhill,  June  28;  Montrose,  July  10;  Beaver- 
brae, July  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laval  County,  June  28;  Elmshorn,  July  5;  Emden, 
July  12 — all  County  Line;  Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  July  13. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valieluce,  July  5;  Valsavoie,  July  27 — both 
Lloyd  Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Rotterdam. — Labe-lle  County,  June  30;  York  County,  July  3 — both  County  Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National,  July  20. 

To  South  African  Ports, — Lylepark,  July  7;   Calumet,  July  21 — both  Elder-Dempster. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  June  29;  Chomedy,  July  13 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton,  Bermuda;  Nassau.  Bahamas;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  and  Belize,  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  Canadian  National,  July  6. 

To  Kingston,  Jamaica. — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  June  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Peter  Maersk,  July  5;  Agente  Maersk, 
July  19 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  Canadian  National,  July  15;  Reynolds, 
New  Zealand  SS.,  June  29. 
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To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian  National,  June  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosiiand,  Furness^Red  Cross  Line,  June  28,  July  12;  Cabot 
Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  29. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  June  26,  July  10;  North  Voyageur,  July  1, 
July  15— both  Clarke  SS. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Cabot  Tower,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  29. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  4;  Lady  Hawkins, 
July  18 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  and  Newfoundland  Ports. — Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada 
Traders,  July  10. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  Furness,  Withy,  June  29. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  July  C. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Fort  Sit.  George,  July  2,  July  16;  Nerissa,  June  25,  July  9,  July 
23;  Nova  Scotia,  June  29;  Newfoundland,  July  16— all  Furness,  Withy;  Famorth,  Farquhax 
SS.,  June  29,  July  5,  July  13,  July  19. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth;  June  29,  July  5,  July  13;  Sambro,  July  1,  July  19; 
Fernfield,  July  6 — all  Farquhar  SS!.;  Sollund,  Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  June  26, 
July  13. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cavelier,  Canadian  National,  July  3. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Anticua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia, 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  July  4;  Chomedy,  July  18 — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Luch,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  28;  Lady  Nelson, 
July  12 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica)  .— Ottar,  June  26;  Caledonia,  July  10— 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  •  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Empress  of 
France,  July  4;  Empress  of  Russia,  Jiuy  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Lxion,  June  25;  Tyndareus,  July  16 — 
both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Pards  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
July  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  July  10. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Canadian- 
Australasian  Line,  July  1. 

To  Papeete,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Waiotapu,  Canadian- Australasian  Line,  June  30. 

To  Napier,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  Plymouth. — Wairuna,  Canadian- Aus- 
tralasian Line,  July  16. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line.  July  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Line, 
June  26. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS., 
July  10. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  Pacific  Line,  June  29. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  June  27;  Loch  Katrine,  July  4 — 
both  North  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  Hamburg-American  Line,  July  5. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Grootendyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  June  29. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  French  Line,  July  4. 

To  Marseilles,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Feltre, 
Navigazione  Libera  Triestina,  June  27. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario— Brandanger,  Westfal- 
Larsen  Line,  July  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Elveric,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  early  July. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  10  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence.  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRAD] 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Chile 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office — Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels. Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 

Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164  Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)     Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica :  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)  Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Gutrufhaus,  Neucrwall  10,  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany — except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

L.   J.   H.   Turcot,   care   of   British  Legation, 
Athens.     (Territory  includes  Turkey.) 
Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory    includes    the   Rhine   valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Hong  Kong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003,  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions,  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  i 


C  COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cables,  Canadian.  Territory  includes 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibraltar,  Can- 
ary Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa, 
Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and  Cyprus.) 
Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 
Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner; 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.     (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House,  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Finland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  care  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Panama.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.) 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  care  of  British  Legation,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Walter  House,  Bedford  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrucom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 
United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower,  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

5  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  OFFICE  OPENED  IN  PANAMA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  formerly  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  has 
opened  an  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  in  Panama.  Until  further  notice  he  may  be  reached  care  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Panama  City,  Panama.  The  new  .office  will  also  cover 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Firms  and  others  interested  in  trade  \\ 
countries  are  invited  to  send  to  Mr.  Strong  details  regarding,  theii 
and  he  will  be  pleased  to  report  upon  them  in  due  course.  Wh< 
price  lists  are  sent  a  number  of  copies  of  each  should  be  supplh 


MR.    WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  av 
making  a  tour  of  Canada  in  the  interests  of  trade  with  German^,  ■OBCtfficT 
Slovakia,  Austria,  Poland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  States. 
The  following  is  his  itinerary  until  July  20: — 

Halifax  July    2  and    3       St,  John,  N.P>  July    8  and  9 

Annapolis  Valley,  N.S  July    4  and    5        Montreal  July  10    to  20 

Firms  in  Halifax,  St.  John  and  Montreal  desirous  of  interviewing  the  Trade 
Commissioner  are  requested  to  communicate  with  their  respective  Boards  of 
Trade. 
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No.  1326— June  29,  1929. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  MARKETS: 
Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  currency) 
I 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Buenos  Aires,  May  22,  1929. — The  position  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  republics  in  relation  to  the  other  countries  of  South 
America  merits  attention. 

(Values  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 


lotal 

Exports 

Exports 

Exports 

to  Canada 

Exports 

to  U.S. 

to  U.  K. 

Fiscal  Year 

1927 

1927* 

1927f 

1928: 

1929t 

  979 

97.0 

372.0 

9.85 

7.40 

  50 

0.2 

33.0 

0.002 

Brazil 

431 

203 . 0 

22.0 

2.09 

i  .70 

Chile  

....  203 

02. 0 

30. 0 

0 . 52 

0.37 

  106 

88 . 0 

11  .0 

7.58 

6.84 

  19 

5.0 

1.0 

0.62 

  14 

1.0 

0.5 

0.13 

6.005 

Peru  

  152 

20.0 

40.0 

5.22 

4.44 

....  100 

11.0 

22.0 

0.08 

0.009 

Venezuela  

  86 

29.0 

2.0 

0.21 

0.70 

2.140 

516.2 

539 . 5 

26.3 

21.46 

(Values  in  Millions  of  Dollars) 

Total 

Imports 

Imports 

Exports  from  Canada 

Imports 

from  U.S. 

from  U.  K. 

Fiscal  Year 

1927 

1927* 

1927t 

1928+ 

1929: 

  831 

163 

134.0 

11.09 

14.49 

  26 

5 

2.0 

0.12 

0.08 

  387 

89 

71.0 

4.9 

5.9 

Chile  

  129 

38 

26.0 

1.35 

2.40 

  121 

49 

17.0 

1.73 

1.79 

..   ..  11 

6 

2.0 

0.12 

0.13 

  12 

1 

0.5 

0.08 

0.09 

Peru  

....  94 

25 

10.0 

1.28 

1.31 

  113 

25 

14.0 

1.63 

1.07 

  70 

35 

11. 0 

1.5 

1.79 

1,794 

436 

287.5 

23.8 

29.05 

*  United  States  statistics,    f  United  Kingdom  statistics.    :  Canadian  statistics. 

Compared  with  all  South  America,  the  relative  importance  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  countries  visited  by  the  Canadian  National  ships  on  the  Canadian- 
River  Plate  service  is  noteworthy: — 

Per  Cent  served  by 
Canadian  National 
Steamships 


Argentina   45.0 

Brazil   20.0 

Uruguay   5.0 

Paraguay   0.7 

Other  countries  of  South  America   29.3 


100 

SUGGESTED  ITINERARY  FOR  BUSINESS  TRIP 

The  prosperity  which  Canada  is  enjoying  has  placed  many  Canadian  manu- 
facturers in  a  preferred  position  with  respect  to  quantity,  production,  factory 
cost,  and  financial  resources.  One  so  situated  might  well  reflect  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  insuring  a  constant  demand  for  his  goods  by  making  a  combined 
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pleasure  and  business  trip  to  South  America  to  study  at  close  range  exactly 
what  is  imported,  the  endemic  customs  of  the  people  and  the  contrasts  of  tem- 
perament between  North  and  South  America  which  give  rise  to  different  tastes 
and  different  points  of  view,  and  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  importers 
in  the  general  centres  of  distribution.  A  visit  to  the  countries  of  South  America 
by  one  of  the  principals  of  a  factory,  one  who  holds  a  position  of  sufficient 
importance  to  permit  him  to  adjust  the  foreign  policy  of  his  company  from 
abroad  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  he  might  find,  would  prove  an  effective 
tonic  to  its  export  department.  On  such  a  trip  a  stop-over  need  only  be  made 
at  four  centres  to  enable  the  Canadian  traveller  to  arrange  business  connec- 
tions which  will  cover  90  per  cent  of  South  America's  buying  market. 

Starting  from  New  York  on  p>ne  of  the  liners  which  travel  to  a|nd  from 
South  America,  the  trip  to  Callao,  Peru,  the  first  stop-over,  by  way  of  Havana 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  is  made  in  two  weeks.  In  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 
a  half-hour's  journey  from  the  port,  the  local  managers  or  principals  of  the 
important  houses  which  have  branches  not  only  in  Peru  but  also  in  Chile, 
Bolivia,,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  can  be  met.  One  should  count  upon  disembark- 
ing at  Callao  with  the  intention  of  spending  a  week  in  Lima,  where  there  is 
modern  hotel  accommodation.  There  is  a  Canadian  bank  in  this  city  whose 
manager  can  furnish  commercial  information  covering  the  whole  country.  As 
there  is  a  frequent  service  of  first-cla.-s  ships  which  leave  Callao  for  the  south, 
no  anxiety  need  be  felt  over  the  possibility  of  a  bad  connection.  Valparaiso  is 
distant  one  week's  steaming.  While  the  ship  is  at  Mollendo,  the  most  southern 
port  of  Peru,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go  ashore  to  have  a  talk  with  one  or 
two  of  the  British  importers.  Mollendo  is  one  of  the  gateways  to  Bolivia  and 
also  to  a  prosperous  section  of  southern  Peru.  At  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port  of 
Chile,  and  Santiago,  the  capital,  the  offices  of  all  the  principal  firms  operating 
in  Chile  are  located,  as  well  as  branches,  and  in  some  cases  headquarters,  of 
firms  visited  in  Lima.  Many  of  these  establishments,  operating  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  inland  as  far  as  such  cities  of  the  Andes  as  La  Paz,  Quito, 
and  Bogota,  are  branches  of  old-established  British  houses  with  headquarters 
in  London.  There  are  no  more  active,  more  reliable,  and  sounder  representa- 
tives anywhere. 

After  a  week's  stay  in  Chile,  a  start  can  be  made  by  train  for  Buenos  Aires, 
the  journey  occuping  only  thirty-seven  hours.  As  the  River  Plate  countries 
account  for  about  half  the  entire  trade  of  South  America,  a  stay  of  at  least  ten 
days  in  Buenos  Aires  is  amply  warranted.  If  this  time  has  been  found  suffi- 
cient, the  traveller  can  then  leave  by  ship  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  Montevideo, 
having  crossed  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  from  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  beforehand. 
It  is  advisable  to  disembark  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  as  a  stop-over  of  a  week  or  more 
can  be  employed  advantageously.  During  that  time  a  visit  to  Sao  Paulo,  the 
industrial  centre  of  Brazil,  is  highly  desirable.  Taking  ship  again  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  stops  may  be  made,  according  to  steamer,  at  Trinidad  and  Barbados. 
The  journey  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York,  without  stop-over,  takes  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days.  The  round  trip  as  outlined  would  occupy  about  eleven 
weeks.  If  the  trip  south  from  New  York  is  made  by  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  a  return  rate  can  be  obtained  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
journey.  A  greater  proportion  will  depend  upon  the  chance  of  making  a  con- 
nection at  Callao  with  a  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's  ship  bound  from 
England  to  Valpariso  and  with  a  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  ship  at  Montevideo 
which  stops  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  its  way  to  England.  In  any  case  the  return 
rate  from  New  York  to  Callao  by  P.S.N.C.  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New 
York  by  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  which  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
sailing  distance,  should  be  arranged.  Separate  passage  rates  from  port  to  port 
are  high.   The  Montreal  agents  of  the  above  lines  are  at  95  St.  James  street. 
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SEASONS  AND  CLIMATE 

When  considering  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  Argentina  and  her  neigh- 
bouring countries,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  there  is  an  important  feature 
to  consider  apart  from  the  actual  imports  and  exports  of  these  republics.  It  is 
that  being  south  of  the  equator  the  seasons  are  reversed.  When  it  is  summer- 
time in  Canada  it  is  close  to  freezing  point  at  night  in  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Montevideo.  For  short  periods  the  temperature  at  sea  level  or  on  the  plains 
ranges  from  freezing  point  at  night  to  as  high  as  65 °F.  in  daytime,  the  mean 
winter  temperature  being  above  50 °F.  The  summers  are  warm,,  the  average 
day  temperature  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago  being  about  75°F.  with  occasional 
extremes  of  95 °F.  and  higher.  Montevideo,  being  on  the  sea,  is  at  least  5 
degrees  cooler,  while  Valparaiso,  additional  to  being  on  the  sea,  is  still  further 
cooled  by  the  Humbolt  current  which  flows  from  the  Antarctic  north  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America.  Roughly  speaking,  three-fifths  of  the  population 
of  these  countries  lie  between  latitudes  34°  and  36°,  in  which  belt  the  capitals 
of  three  of  the  republic  are  located.  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  while  it  just  escapes,  geographically, 
fiom  being  tropical,  is  nevertheless  very  hot. 

IMPORTS  \ND  EXPORTS 

In  the  foreign  trade  of  the  four  countries  under  review  there  was  a  favour- 
able balance  of  $232,000,000  for  1927.  Exports  arc  in  the  main  raw  materials 
consisting  of  agricultural  and  live  stock  products,  fruits,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and 
minerals,  principally  copper  and  nitrates.  Imports  are  largely  manufactured 
goods,  chief  of  which  are  textiles,  mining,  factory  and  agricultural  machinery, 
tools,  and  other  iron  and  steel  products  in  all  stages  of  manufacture.  Speaking 
in  general  terms,  the  import  trade  of  South  America  depends  upon  price  as  a 
first  consideration;  high  quality  is  understood  and  demanded  but  does  not 
seem  to  come  sufficiently  into  the  argument;  there  must  be  good  packing, 
prompt  delivery,  assistance  for  advertising,  reasonable  credit,  and  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions. 

The  South  American  market  for  foreign  merchandise  comprises  several 
fields,  each  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  others. 

(a)  The  requirements  of  the  general  consumer  or  the  public  are  supplied 
by  import  houses  and  through  manufacturers'  agents  to  the  retail  trade. 

(6).  Large  corporations,  principally  foreign,  such  as  railways,  tramways, 
electric  power  and  gas  plants,  and  mining  corporations.  These  usually  buy 
through  their  home  offices  in  London,  New  York,  Brussels,  and  other  centres. 

(c)  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  government  supplies. 

(d)  Federal,  state,  and  municipal  contracts  such  as  the  construction  of 
sewage  and  irrigation  systems. 

THE  GENERAL  CONSUMER 

With  respect  to  {a)  there  ore.  as  in  other  markets,  many  kinds  of  importing 
firms  and  manufacturers'  agents  and  of  varying  importance.  Beside-  those  of 
national  origin,  there  are  prominent  foreign  houses,  amongst  which  the  British 
stand  out  in  clear  relief.  These  merchants  are  on  the  lookout  for  anything  that 
will  sell,  many  of  them  maintaining  a  number  of  departments  in  their  organiza- 
tion, including  such  a  wide  range  as  fire  and  marine  insurance,  food  products, 
hardware,  textiles,  building  material,  and  farm  implements.  In  Buenos  Aires 
a  few  firms  make  an  effort  to  confine  themselves  to  kindred  lines,  but  this  custom 
is  not  general.   In  Chile  the  market  is  too  small  to  specialize  in  a  very  limited 
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number  of  articles,  and  then  only  in  cases  where  the  merchant  may  be  acting 
both  as  importer  and  as  retail  distributor.  Examples  of  this  class  are  firms 
which  handle  musical  instruments,  hardware,  optical  goods,  surgical  and  other 
scientific  instruments. 

In  Valparaiso  there  are  a  score  of  good  British  houses,  a  few  of  which 
operate  through  two  or  three  of  the  Pacific  countries,  which  are  strictly  whole- 
salers but  willing  to  carry  almost  anything  that  will  sell.  Uruguay,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  just  as  prominent  a  market  as  Chile,  has  only  some  half-dozen 
British  distributors.  Large  flourishing  retail  stores,  whose  proprietors  are  of 
national,  Italian,  or  Spanish  extraction,  predominate.  These  firms  cover  the 
hinterland  by  means  of  agents  or  travellers. 

THE  APPROACH  TO  IMPORTERS 

With  respect  to  Argentina,  exporters  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  rather  than  direct  to  firms,  as  a  personal  call  on  behalf 
of  the  manufacturer  can  then  be  made.  As  for  the  other  countries,  the  fullest 
possible  information  should  be  furnished  by  letter  to  the  importer.  When  replies 
are  received,  the  most  encouraging  should  be  carefully  studied.  Credit  reports 
can  be  obtained  by  the  manufacturer's  bankers  from  their  banking  correspon- 
dent concerning  those  importers  of  whom  information  is  desired.  These  reports 
should  play  an  important  role  in  the  early  stages  of  negotiating  a  South 
American  agency.  Companies  of  unquestionable  standing  will  ask  for  credit, 
therefore  the  exporter  should  only  deal  with  those  firms  whose  banker's  report 
has  been  studied  and  found  satisfactory.  This  being  the  case,  the  importer 
should  be  dealt  with  frankly  and  with  confidence  and  in  accordance  with  the 
bank's  advice. 

Travelling  salesmen  arrive  at  South  American  ports  from  Europe  and  North 
America  on  every  ship,  bringing  with  them  samples  and  full  details  concerning 
the  merchandise  which  they  endeavour  to  sell.  Confronted  with  this  method  of 
competition,  the  manufacturer  who  attempts  to  market  by  correspondence  is  at 
a  disadvantage.  His  proposition  when  presented  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
personal  touch  or  influence  of  the  commercial  traveller  to  mitigate  his  disadvan- 
tages. The  exporter  who  is  depending  upon  a  letter  should  aim  within  the  space 
of  a  few  lines  to  interest  the  buyer  sufficiently  to  induce  a  reply.  If  he  is  will- 
ing to  go  to  considerable  trouble,  he  need  not  despair  of  success.  If  the  manu- 
facturer is  already  exporting,  and  can  show  that  his  goods  are  competitive  in 
price,  quality,  and  service  in  a  neutral  market,  unprotected  by  a  preferential 
tariff,  he  should  not  fail  to  say  so.  He  might,,  with  benefit,  give  the  names  of 
his  foreign  agents  as  convincing  proof. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  SAMPLES 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  an  importer  will  not  purchase  something 
he  has  not  seen  from  a  manufacturer  with  whom  he  has  had  no  previous  trans- 
actions. Prices  should  be  quoted,  and  an  offer  made  to  send  a  sample  of  the 
article  if  desired.  Both  f.o.b.  seaboard  and  c.i.f.  quotations  are  expected.  They 
are  desirable  because  the  importer  can  often  obtain  better  freight  rates  than  the 
Canadian  exporter.  If  only  a  c.i.f.  price  is  sent,  it  may  result  in  placing  the 
exporter  at  a  disadvantage  and  in  keeping  his  product  out  of  the  market.  Then 
again,  exporters  when  giving  only  c.i.f.  quotations  are  very  apt  to  increase 
unduly  the  estimated  ocean  rate  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Such  a  course  might 
easily  place  the  Canadian  article  out  of  price.  Considerable  care  therefore 
should  be  taken  in  this  respect.  F.o.b.  factory  prices  are  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  samples  should  not  be  sent  until  the  importer's  permission 
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is  obtained.  From  the  details  in  the  manufacturer's  first  letter  the  buyer  should 
be  able  to  work  out  the  landed  cost,  and  with  this  information  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  catalogue  he  can  decide  whether  or  not  he  desires  a  sample.  The 
duty  and  clearance  expenses  of  samples  often  exceed  their  value,  so  that  if  they 
are  sent  without  the  buyer's  approval  they  might  well  be  left  in  customs 
unclaimed  and  abandoned  to  the  authorities.  It  is  opportune  to  mention  here 
that  the  governments  of  some  twenty  nations  have  their  commercial  represen- 
tatives in  Buenos  Aires.  One  of  them  maintains  from  five  to  seven  highly 
qualified  men,  commodity  specialists  in  some  instances.  These  officials,  as  well 
as  the  multitude  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  commercial  travellers  are,  to 
express  it  mildly,  constantly  harrying  the  importer.  Circumstances  therefore 
make  it  advisable  not  to  call  unduly  on  the  buyer  without  price's  and  catalogues 
— in  fact,  without  one's  "  brief  "  complete  in  every  detail.  These  conditions 
apply  equally  to  letters  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturer  to  a  prospective  South 
American  buyer. 

COMPETITION  WITH  ESTABLISHED  MARKS 

The  established  trade  mark  of  another  factory  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  over- 
come. It  is  sufficiently  difficult  for  many  Canadian  manufacturers  to  meet  the 
mass  production  costs  and  cheap  freight  rates  of  competitors.  Experience  has 
shown  that  Canadian  producers  can  nearly  always  meet  these  difficulties  and 
can  make  delivery  to  South  America  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is,  however, 
another  barrier  to  negotiate.  It  is  the  established  competitor  whose  article  is 
favourably  known  to  the  public.  At  this  point  the  newcomer  appears  to  be  at 
the  end  of  his  resources.  He  seems  to  have  no  reserve  which  will  permit  him  to 
quote  lower  than  his  competitor  to  offset  the  advantages  which  an  established 
demand  for  an  article  has  created.  This  fact  will  explain  why  an  importer 
who  is  desirous  of  carrying  a  certain  line  of  goods  may  decline  to  become 
interested  in  a  Canadian  product  of  equal  price  and  quality  to  others  well 
known  on  the  market  and  for  which  this  is  already  a  large  sale.  "  What  assist- 
ance can  be  given  towards  advertising?"  is  one  of  his  first  anxious  inquiries. 
The  Canadian  manufacturer  may  advance  the  argument  that  his  sales  in  Aus- 
tralia or  the  West  Indies  are  larger  than  those  of  some  particular  competitor 
with  whom  comparison  has  been  made.  But  even  this  information  may  not 
induce  the  importer  to  accept  the  representation.  Generally  speaking,  Cana- 
dian products  are  of  the  highest  quality,  but  to  be  introduced  into  a  new  market 
the  manufacturers  should,  in  many  cases,  be  prepared  to  forgo  profits  for  a  year 
or  two  so  as  to  be  able  either  to  quote  prices  which  will  attract  the  attention  of 
consumers  or  which  will  look  after  consumer  propaganda.  Importers  are  receiv- 
ing many  calls  from  travellers  and  such  an  abundance  of  correspondence  and 
catalogues  that  they  can  only  give  attention  to  those  offers  which  at  the  outset 
are  attractive.  Those  manufacturers  who  are  prepared  to  go  after  the  South 
American  market  whole-heartedly,  and  with  a  determination  if  necessary  to 
make  some  sacrifices  for  the  first  year  or  two  in  order  to  obtain  a  foothold,  will 
not  find  the  gulf  which  separates  them  from  success  unbridgeable. 

The  South  American  market  is  visited  and  intensively  studied  at  regular 
intervals  by  such  factory  representatives  as  the  president,  the  export  manager, 
or  travelling  salesman  of  a  large  number  of  American  and  European  firms  doing 
business  on  the  Southern  Continent.  As  a  result,  there  is  hardly  an  important 
line  of  manufactured  products  which  is  not  assiduously  pushed  not  only  by  one 
manufacturer  but  by  several.  Many  foreign  exporters  assign  from  one  to  several 
travellers  to  Latin  America,  and  these  men  become  specialists  operating  from 
strategic  points,  some  making  their  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires,  others  in  Val- 
paraiso, Lima,,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.    By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  visit 
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the  firm's  agents  at  fixed  periods  and  so  can  initiate,  build  up,  and  maintain 
business  for  the  factory  which  stands  it  in  good  stead  when  business  at  home 
may  be  dull. 

TRADE  MARKS 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  manufacturers  should  have  their  trade  mark 
registered  as  early  as  possible  to  forestall  such  a  move  by  some  unauthorized 
person.  Whoever  registers  a  trade  mark  in  most  South  American  countries,  in 
his  own  name,  owns  it,  whether  he  be  some  unauthorized  person,  the  prospective 
agent  of  the  manufacturer,  or  the  manufacturer  himself;  and  the  owner  controls 
the  situation  in  so  far  as  the  particular  product  represented  by  the  mark  is 
concerned.  If  the  mark  has  been  pirated,  it  will  have  to  be  bought  back  at  the 
pirate's  price,  as  it  seldom  pays  to  resort  to  the  courts. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  June  14,  1929. — Considerable  apprehension  prevailed  that  the 
general  election  would  check  the  gradual  improvement  which  has  characterized 
United  Kingdom  trade  in  recent  months.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  these 
fears  were  groundless,  judging  from  such  definite  data  as  are  available,  like  the 
figures  of  production  in  certain  industries,  the  overseas  trade  returns,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  the  possibility  of  a  change  of  Government  policy  has  held 
up  certain  transactions  and  decisions,  but  there  have  been  no  signs  of  any 
general  dislocation.  Indeed,  the  election  which  has  just  terminated  has  been 
singularly  devoid  of  either  excitement  or  special  features.  Moreover,  business 
up  to  the  end  of  May,  when  the  election  took  place,  has  not  only  continued  its 
placid  flow,  but  exhibited  in  certain  directions  slight  signs  of  greater  activity. 

It  is  of  course  obvious  that  any  drastic  alteration  in  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
country  might  have  an  important  effect  upon  its  industry  >and  export  trade. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  throw  light  upon  this  position,  but  the  results 
of  the  election,  as  represented  in  the  strength  of  the  respective  political  parties, 
does  not  indicate  the  probability  of  any  immediate  change  of  a  violent  nature. 

Indeed,  the  only  announcement  so  far  made  by  the  new  Government  is  its 
determined  intention  to  endeavour  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  unemployment 
question,  which  remains  a  standing  menace  to  the  country's  prosperity.  The 
difficulties  of  securing  a  solution  to  this  problem  are  only  too  apparent.  It  is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility,  however,  that  a  Labour  Government,  owing  to 
its  specially  close  associations  with  the  masses  of  workers  of  the  country,  pos- 
sesses advantages  not  only  for  adopting  some  more  practical  measures  for 
alleviation  than  have  previously  been  introduced,  but  for  ensuring  that  the 
schemes  are  carried  out.  This  more  especially  now  that  the  trade  union  leaders 
of  the  country  have  publicly  recognized  the  necessity  of  active  and  sympathetic 
co-operation  with  the  employers  as  the  only  means  of  extricating  the  country 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  it  is  placed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  has  been  the  gradual,  if  slight,  diminution  in  unemployment 
which  has  been  experienced.  Although  this  position  is  still  due  to  the  compara- 
tive prosperity  of  particular,  and  in  most  cases  new,  industries,  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  the  movement  has  extended  to  several  of  the  so-called  "  heavy  " 
industries  which  have  been  so  grievously  hit  by  a  series  of  untoward  events. 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  overseas  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  May 
which  have  been  issued  must  be  regarded  as  distinctly  encouraging.  The  values 
exhibit  no  marked  decline  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  and  the  earlier 
months  of  the  present  one.  Upon  the  contrary,  there  is  a  definite  increase 
under  certain  categories. 
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From  a  United  Kingdom  point  of  view,  the  most  favourable  feature  is  the 
increase  of  approximately  £9,000,000  in  the  value  of  British  exports  in  com- 
parison with  a  year  ago,  and  of  £7,000,000  as  compared  with  the  previous 
month  of  April.  The  spread  is  pretty  general,  but  in  contrast  with  the  previous 
May,  particularly  welcome  increases  are  in  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods,  iron 
and  steel,  coal,  and  ships. 

Imports  of  grain  from  Canada  were  upon  a  more  liberal  scale.  At  the 
same  time,  receipts  of  wheat  from  the  Argentine  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  still  exhibit  an  increase  of  3,500,000  cwt.  over  supplies  shipped  by 
Canada. 

CHANGING  BUSINESS  METHODS 

Reference  has  been  previously  made  to  the  extensive  rationalization  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is,  however,  not 
the  only  direction  in  which  business  firms  are  setting  their  houses  in  order  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  times. 

Indeed,  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  world-wide  known  firm 
of  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  at  their  recent  general  meeting,  not  only  empha- 
sizes this  position,  but  is  sufficiently  apposite  to  the  requirements  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  who,  having  decided  that  there  is  a  profitable  opening  in  this 
country  for  their  goods,  wish  to  establish  themselves  permanently  here,  to 
warrant  quoting  in  its  entirety. 

In  continuation  of  a  statement  made  regarding  the  operations  of  branch 
factories  which  the  company  has  recently  established  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America,  and  Germany,  the  chairman  remarked  in  connection 
with  the  company's  business  in  other  countries: — 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  making  changes  in  other  oversea  markets.  The  old 
method  of  merchandizing  goods  by  way  of  agents  in  distant  countries  has  become  obsolete, 
and  manufacturers  in  this  country  find  more  and  more  that  they  are  compelled  to  set  up 
their  own  organisation  to  develop  their  trade  in  distant  countries. 

This  we  have  been  doing  steadily  for  two  years,  but  it  costs  money.  It  means  sending 
men  abroad — it  means  increasing  expenses  for  the  time  being,  pending  building  up  the  new 
organization. 

This  view  receives  constant  confirmation  in  the  course  of  investigations 
which  the  London  office  is  conducting  upon  behalf  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
who  would  welcome  an  opening  in  this  country.  Granted  that  the  services  of 
the  commission  agent  and  broker  meet  requirements  in  certain  branches  of 
business,  the  growing  competition  evinced  in  the  open  markets  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  producers  and  shippers  of  the  world  can  in  most  cases  only  be 
adequately  countered  by  the  adoption  of  individual  and  perfected  organization 
on  the  spot  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer  himself.  It  is  our  experience  that 
the  average  Canadian  manufacturer  hesitates,  and  not  without  cause,  to 
shoulder  expenditure  of  this  kind. 

Great  Britain  is,  however,  known  to  the  whole  world  as  probably  its  biggest 
buyer.  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  footing  in  this  country 
without  the  expenditure  of  money. 

FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  LIVERPOOL 

Harry  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  June  6,  1929. — When  an  inquiry  was  recently  undertaken  among 
several  well-known  Liverpool  flour  importers,  on  behalf  of  a  Canadian  exporter 
wishing  to  establish  connections  on  this  market,  it  was  found  practically  impos- 
sible to  arouse  any  interest  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  demand  for  imported 
flour  which  has  prevailed  for  several  years  past,  due  to  the  extreme  competition 
among  port  millers  in  the  Liverpool  area.    This  situation  arose  following  the 
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war,  when  it  was  found  that  the  flour  industry  of  Great  Britain  had  developed 
far  beyond  consumptive  capacity.  There  are  now  not  more  than  six  recognized 
flour  importers  left  in  the  trade  at  Liverpool.  The  majority  of  these  firms  have 
been  linked  up  for  many  years  with  one  or  more  large  mills  in  Canada  for  the 
exclusive  purchase  of  various  brands,  and  consequently  are  not  interested  under 
present  conditions  in  forming  new  connections.  The  one  relatively  bright  spot 
in  the  import  trade  has  been  low-grade  Argentine  flour,  which  has  enjoyed  a 
regular  outlet  at  this  port  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  flour  market  at  Liverpool  was  naturally  affected  by  the  break  in  wheat 
values  during  May.  No  great  immediate  changes  in  prices  took  place,  but  busi- 
ness was  momentarily  brought  to  a  standstill.  With  some  recovery  in  North 
America,  it  is  reported  that  this  market  subsequently  improved.  To  some  extent 
the  position  of  mill  offals  has  affected  home  flours.  The  sale  of  mill  offals  has 
been  difficult  of  late  and  consequently  millers  have  not  been  able  to  go  on  accept- 
ing the  previous  low  prices  they  were  taking  for  flour.  One  factor  that  has 
helped  local  mills  during  the  past  few  months  has  been  the  abundant  supply  of 
cheap  Argentine  wheat,  which  has  enabled  them  to  turn  out  flour  to  bakers  at 
prices  much  below  anything  that  Canadian  mills  could  accept,  This  does  not 
imply  that  Manitoba  spring  wheat  flours  cannot  command  a  premium  on  this 
market  over  home-milled  descriptions,  but  simply  that  the  disparity  in  price  has 
been  large  enough  to  prevent  any  considerable  volume  of  trade  in  Canadian 
flour.  The  following  summary  of  prices  prepared  by  a  responsible  authority  in 
the  trade  gives  an  indication  of  values  for  Canadian  and  home-milled  flour  on 
this  market  from  January  to  May,  1929: — 

Local  Milled       Local  Milled 
Straight  Run  Patent 
Grades  Grades 
Canadian  Export  Canadian  Top       Actual  taking     Actual  taking 
Patent  Grades     Patent  Grades      Prices  ex  Mill      Prices  ex  Mill 
C.i.f.      C.i.f.      C.i.f.      C.i.f.        less  4d.  in  £  less4d.in£ 


Month                        Prices  Prices  Prices  Prices  Discount  Discount 

1929                        Highest  Lowest  Highest  Lowest  Highest  LoAvest  Highest  Lowest 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

January                         34  0  30  3  36  6       32  6  31  0       30  0  33  0  32  0 

February                       35  6  33  6  38  0       36  0  32  6       31  0  34  6  33  0 

March                            35  6  33  0  38  0       35  6  32  6       31  6  34  6  33  6 

April                             33  6  32  0  36  0       34  6  32  0       31  0  34  0  33  0 

May                               32  6  29  3  35  0       3".  9  32  0       30  0  34  0  32  0 


The  past  month  has  been  a  particularly  dull  period  for  all  descriptions  of 
flour,  and  the  volume  of  business  transacted  was  decidedly  limited.  Spot  sup- 
plies of  imported  spring  wheat  flour  from  Canada  were'  extremely  scarce,  and 
this  helped  somewhat  to  maintain  prices.,  but  in  the  forward  position  values 
declined  about  Is,  per  sack  over  the  month.  Australian  flour  on  spot  and  near 
at  hand  suffered  during  May  from  oversupply.  The  high  spot  prices  maintained 
during  the  winter  months  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  stocks  discouraged  a  number 
of  consumers  from  using  this  variety,  and  the  spot  value  at  the  end  of  May 
showed  a  decline  of  about  Is.  6d.  per  sack  compared  with  the  previous  month. 

According  to  importers  consulted,  Canadian  flours,  although  still  by  no 
means  competitive,  have  during  the  last  few  weeks  been  tending  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  now  that  the  market  generally  is  working  down  to  what  importers 
consider  to  be  safer  levels,  they  are  hopeful  that  there  may  be  at  least  a  modest 
revival  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  flour  on  this  market  during  the  balance 
of  the  year. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  4,  1929. — The  flour  import  situation  in  the  West  of  England 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  and  the  abnormal  conditions  in  the  wheat  trade 
which  have  developed  with  considerable  rapidity  have  by  no  means  helped 
matters.  Importers  in  this  area  are  being  besieged  with  offers  of  United  States 
and  Canadian  flours  made  of  Western  Canada  wheat.  No  Ontarios  have  been 
offered  for  a  considerable  period:  two  firms  state  that  they  have  not  had  an 
offer  in  the  last  two  years. 

At  intervals  this  office  is  approached  by  Canadian  firms  offering  flour  and 
asking  for  considerable  market  information,  generally  from  Canadian  houses 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  flour  trade  in  England.  All  first-class  millers 
in  Canada  are  well  represented  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Likewise,  in  so  far  as 
this  trade  area  is  concerned.,  every  responsible  importer  represents  one  or  more 
Canadian  mills.  These  connections  are  independent  of  their  United  States  and 
other  foreign  associations.  The  possibilities  for  any  new  firm  breaking  into  this 
trade  are  very  remote. 

PRICES,  SAMPLES,  AND  PACKING 

There  is  little  business  being  done  in  the  top  grades  owing  to  severe  com- 
petition on  this  side.  The  chief  interest  is  in  export  grades  with  occasional 
orders  in  bakers'  grades.  Prices  have  ranged  from  30s.  ($7.29)  to  33s.  ($8.02) 
c.i.f.  from  January  to  date  per  sack  of  280  pounds.  The  present  price  is  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  30s.,  with  a  downward  tendency  owing  to  the  depression  in  the 
wheat  market. 

Purchases  are  made  against  standard  grade  samples  which  are  kept  on 
hand  and  supplied  with  each  new  grade.  So  far,  analyses  are  not  generally 
furnished  with  grades,  but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  in  this  direction. 
The  samples  are  of  course  used  for  colour  and  strength. 

All  shipments  are  in  140-pound  bags;  the  minimum  quantity  usually  sup- 
plied is  500  bags.  One  reason  why  smaller  quantities  are  more  or  less  ruled  out 
is  the  higher  freight  rates  necessary  for  l.c.l.  lots. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL  FLOUR  CONTRACT 

A  copy  of  the  Bristol  Channel  Flour  Contract  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  reference  purposes.  This  is  the  form 
approved  by  the  Bristol  Channel  and  West  of  England  Corn  Trade  Association 
and  contains  the  usual  clauses  familiar  to  Canadian  millers  shipping  to  this 
country. 

TERMS  OF  PURCHASE 

Usual  terms  of  purchase  are  ocean  bills  of  lading  net  c.i.f.  Bristol  or  Avon- 
mouth  seller's  option. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BPJSTOL 

Imports  of  flour  into  the  port  of  Bristol  during  1928  totalled  66,619  tons, 
of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  11,410  tons;  the  United  States,  3,468;  Aus- 
tralia, 725;  South  America,  550;  and  other  countries,  867  tons.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  total  shown  above  and  the  imports  from  the  Dominions  and 
foreign  sources  represents  coastwise  traffic  from  English  port  mills.  The  trade 
in  imported  flour  has  been  extremely  depressed  throughout  the  year,  and  while 
the  figures  show  a  fair  tonnage,  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  negligible  through 
excessive  competition. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE  OF  THE  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  June  13,  1929. — Glasgow,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire,  is  the 
heart  of  a  great  industrial  area  embracing  more  than  half  of  Scotland's  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000.  The  industries,  while  numerous  and  varied  in  character, 
are  in  the  main  heavy,  and  their  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
of  Glasgow  harbour,  exclusive  of  other  Clyde  ports,  in  1925  was  valued  at 
£87,500,000.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  interconnected:  coal  is  the  raw  material 
for  the  iron  furnaces,  iron  is  the  raw  material  for  steel,  steel  for  shipbuilding 
and  shipbuilding  leads  on  to  marine  engineering  and  a  highly-specialized  engi- 
neering industry  which  covers  every  important  type. 

The  coal  industry  is  fortunate  in  the  proximity  of  the  collieries  to  the  sea 
and  to  the  factories,  so  that  not  only  is  the  home  demand  large,  but  the  export 
trade  averages  2,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  iron  trade,  originally  based  on 
native  ores,  has  long  been  established,  and  produces  Scottish  foundry  iron, 
haematite  iron,  basic  and  special  iron.  With  171  puddling  furnaces,  wrought 
iron  is  still  a  considerable  industry.  There  are  128  open-hearth  furnaces  pro- 
ducing steel,  with  a  capacity  of  2^  million  tons  per  annum.  The  products  con- 
sist of  ingots,  slabs,  blooms,  billets,  strips,  ship-plates,  boiler  plates,  sheets, 
angles,  bars,  rails,  castings,  tires,  axles,  forgings  and  steel  tubes  in  great  variety. 

The  Clyde  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  progress  in  shipbuilding,  and 
is  the  most  important  district  in  this  respect  in  the  world.  There  is  no  type  of 
vessel,  from  a  battleship  to  a  ship's  boat,  which  is  not  made  in  one  of  the 
numerous  Clyde  shipbuilding  yards.  Closely  associated  with  shipbuilding  is 
marine  engineering.  All  types  of  marine  boilers,  steam  engines  and  turbines, 
Diesel  engines  and  marine  motors  are  built,  together  with  everything  from 
anchors  to  ventilating  machinery  and  windlasses. 

In  a  district  which  lives  by  machinery,  it  is  natural  that  mechanical  engi- 
neering is  developed  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  It  makes  the  tools  for  other 
branches  of  industry  as  well  as  all  types  of  land  engines,  such  as  oil  engines, 
steam  engines  and  locomotives,  and  these  are  exported  to  many  countries. 
Structural  engineering  is  also  noteworthy  as  befits  a  district  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  Tay,  the  Forth  and  the  Tower  bridges.  In  addition  to 
materials  for  the  construction  of  buildings,  there  is  a  large  export  trade  in  port- 
able buildings,  such  as  tea  factories,  jute  warehouses  and  cocoa  factories. 
Hydraulic  engineering  is  another  branch. 

Engineering  in  Glasgow  provides  a  great  variety  of  other  products.  For 
example,  this  city  remains  the  chief  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
machinery,  in  which  there  is  a  large  export  trade.  The  manufacture  of  sewing 
machines  employs  12,500  people,  and  great  numbers  are  employed  in  producing 
machinery  for  box  making,  bakery  and  biscuit  making,  collieries,  confectionery, 
concrete,  distilleries,  thread  making,  refrigeration  and  abattoirs. 

There  are  also  factories  making  acetylene  apparatus,  anthracite  stoves, 
bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  condensing  plant,  heating  and  ventilating  installations, 
railway  plant  and  railway  wagons,  safes,  tramcars  and  motors. 

The  textile  industry  is  well  maintained.  Spinning  has  declined,  but  the 
recent  introduction  of  artificial  silk  into  cotton  fabrics,  the  factories  engaged 
in  the  production  of  which  exported  goods  in  1925  to  the  value  of  £8,000,000, 
has  increased  the  scope  of  this  manufacture.  The  range  of  textile  products  is 
very  wide,  comprising  cotton  thread  which  is  concentrated  in  the  great  mills 
at  Paisley — the  leading  centre  of  the  world  in  the  production  of  thread — and 
linen  thread,  dyed  yarns,  Turkey-red  goods,  calico  printing,  cotton  yarns  and 
cloth,  cotton  piece  goods,  curtains,  blankets,  Madras  goods,  sail  cloth,  muslins, 
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rainproof  cloths,  Scotch  tweeds,  worsted  and  woollen  goods,  and  knitted  cos- 
tumes. Patent  seamless  carpets  were  invented  in  Glasgow,  and  carpet-making 
has  greatly  progressed,  and  in  recent  years  has  been  exceedingly  busy. 

The  Glasgow  chemical  industry,  which  dates  back  to  1667,  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  textile  industry,  and  the  developments  following  on  the  Glas- 
gow discoveries  of  chemical  bleaching  and  Turkey-red.  The  manufacture  of 
paints,  oils  and  varnishes  is  also  an  important  industry,  as  is  the  making  of  a 
wide  range  of  rubber  goods,  the  production  of  bricks  and  fireclay,  and  the 
making  of  such  necessities  for  houses  as  baths,  basins,  grates,  gas-fires,  light 
castings,  ranges,  radiators,  stoves  and  sanitary  goods. 

The  leather  industry  of  Glasgow  for  centuries  has  had  a  reputation  said 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  Great  Britain. 

Extensive  as  is  the  foregoing  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  types  of  pro- 
ducts manufactured,  it  is  far  from  complete. 

CLYDE  COMMERCP: 

From  the  earliest  period  of  modern  times,  the  merchants  of  the  Clyde  have 
maintained  contact  with  the  trading  nations  of  the  world,  and  this  has  followed 
naturally  on  the  local  interest  in  and  support  of  shipping  enterprises.  Steam 
navigation  was  begun  on  the  Clyde  and  the  first  transatlantic  line  was  largely 
financed  in  Glasgow.  There  are  now  twenty-two  lines  operating  from  Glasgow 
which  touch  at  all  the  chief  ports  of  the  world.  Several  of  these  maintain 
regular  services  with  Canada,  with  which  country  there  have  always  been  close 
sentimental  and  commercial  ties. 

IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PRODCTS  INTO  THE  CLYDE  AREA 

Glasgow  is  the  natural  port  of  entry  and  the  principal  distributing  centre 
for  Scotland  of  the  increasing  variety  and  growing  magnitude  of  the  Canadian 
products  destined  for  Scottish  consumption.  Naturally,  a  large  business  is 
done  in  Canadian  spring  wheat  for  use  in  the  numerous  local  flour  mills,  which 
are  amongst  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  Canadian  spring 
wheat  flour  is  imported  in  great  volume;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scot- 
tish market  for  this  Canadian  product  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the 
world  in  proportion  to  population.  This  is  due  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
demand — which  requires  a  flour  strong  in  gluten,  which  is  obtained  in  the  Cana- 
dian product,  or  from  flour  made  with  Canadian  wheat.  Oats,  barley  and  rye, 
and  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  are  also  imported  largely  from  the  Dominion.  A 
regular  business,  but  varying  in  quantity  from  year  to  year,  is  done  in  Quebec 
timothy  hay.  Scotland  imports  only  the  best  variety,  and,  unlike  England, 
has  no  market  for  a  mixture  of  timothy  and  clover. 

After  the  removal  of  the  British  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle  some  five 
years  ago  a  good  and  increasing  trade  developed  with  excellent  prospects  for 
the  future  for  Canadian  cattle  of  the  right  size  and  age.  Canadian  cattle  met 
with  universal  approval  among  the  farmers  who  bought  them  for  feeding.  With 
the  great  decline  of  the  cattle  population  of  North  America,  however,  Canadian 
breeders  began  to  obtain  high  prices  in  the  United  States,  with  the  result  that 
the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  completely  ceased.  Not  unnaturally  the 
cessation  of  this  trade  has  caused  much  disappointment. 

For  many  years  Canadian  cheese  has  found  favour  in  Scotland.  The  Scot- 
tish miner  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  cheese  in  the  world,  and  it  forms  an 
important  item  of  diet  among  the  industrial  population  generally.  In  quantity, 
Canadian  cheese  is  now  in  second  place  to  New  Zealand  owing  to  the  decline  of 
cheese-making  in  the  Dominion,  through  the  demand  in  the  United  States  for 
cream  and  milk.  But  Canadian  cheese  still  maintains  its  position  as  the  best 
cheddar  cheese  in  the  British  market.    For  the  same  reason,  Canadian  butter 
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is  now  little  or  not  at  all  in  evidence  in  the  shops  of  Scotland,  but  the  trade  in 
this  product  never  was  large. 

Canadian  cold-storage  eggs  are  imported  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  western  poultry  will  soon  find  an  outlet  here. 

At  present,  owing  to  higher  prices  nearer  home,  Canadian  hams  and  bacon 
are  not  available  in  the  Glasgow  market,  but  until  a  short  time'  ago  the  trade 
was  a  large  one,,  and  Canadian  hams  yielded  higher  prices  than  those  shipped  to 
this  country  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  season  boxed  apples  from  British  Columbia,  and  boxed  and 
barrelled  apples  from  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia,  arrive  in  Glasgow  by  every 
steamer  and  are  sold  by  auction  in  the  fruit  market.  No  better  fresh  fruit  is 
received  from  any  country. 

The  prejudice  in  Great  Britain  against  food  in  tins  has  been  hard  to  break 
down,  but  the  increasing  sales  in  Scotland  of  Canadian  canned  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  soups  show  that  the  Scottish  householder  now  realizes  that  these  articles 
are  pure  and  wholesome  and  subject  to  rigid  regulations  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  packers  and  the  Dominion  Government.  There  is  also  a  large  consump- 
tion of  canned  salmon.  A  considerable  trade  seems  likely  to  develop  in  frozen 
salmon,  from  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  seaboards,  as  the  famous  Scot- 
tish salmon  cannot  supply  the  demand,  especially  as  large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  the  London  market. 

The  trade  in  honey  has  developed  greatly  in  recent  years.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  nourishing  food  is  evidently  increasing  rapidly,  as  is  its  production 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Honey  in  bottles  is  more  popular  than  in  tins,  so 
that  Canadian  producers  not  already  doing  so  might  examine  the  prospects  of 
shipping  in  bulk  and  having  the  honey  bottled  by  a  reputable  firm  in  this 
country.  A  new  trade  has  also  sprung  up  in  comb  honey,  which  should  be  attrac- 
tively wrapped  in  cellophane  paper. 

There  is  always  a  certain  demand  here  for  Canadian  maple  products — syrup 
and  sugar — although  it  is  as  yet  small. 

Although  Scotland  has  not  made  as  rapid  progress  in  the  rearing  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  as  some  countries  on  the  Continent,  there  are  now  a  number  of 
ranches  rearing  silver  black  foxes  from  stocks  originating  in  Canada.  Some 
live  musquash  have  also  recently  been  sent  over  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
pelts  of  these  animals — especially  those  of  good  silver  foxes — are  high  in  value. 
Some  attempts  are  now  also  being  made  to  supply  Scottish  fur  manufacturers 
with  furs  direct  from  the  Dominion.  Usually  these  are  bought  at  the  auction 
sales  held  three  times  a  year  in  London.  While  direct  sales  have  some  advan- 
tages, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  wholesale  furriers  are  interested  in  such 
offers  from  the  Dominion,  the  disadvantage  is  that  that  the  furs,  unlike  those 
at  the  London  sales,  cannot  be  seen  before  selection. 

Quebec  and  Ottawa  Valley  yellow  prine,  which  has  long  been  well,  and 
favourably  known  in  the  Glasgow  timber  trade,  is  considered  indispensable  for 
certain  purposes,  including  pattern-making,  and  only  its  high  price  prevents  its 
greater  use  in  Scotland.  New  Brunswick  spruce,  Quebec  birch,  and  British 
Columbia  Douglas  fir  are  well  known  in  this  market.  There  is  also  some  sale 
for  Sitka  spruce. 

Extensive  as  the  foregoing  summary  of  some  of  the  chief  types  of  goods 
exported  from  Canada  to  Scotland  is,  it  is  far  from  exhaustive.  In  addition  to 
many  other  products  which  might  be  included  under  food  or  raw  materials,  the 
following  among  other  manufactured  or  semi-manufactured  goods  are  shipped 
in  considerable  number  and  volume:  motor  cars,  rubber  tires,  sole  leather, 
household  woodenware,  raw  tobacco,,  paper,  wallboard,  and  rubber  footwear — 
the  last-named  despite  the  fact  that  Scotland  is  the  most  important  district  in 
the  United  Kingdom  manufacturing  these  articles. 
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AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL   AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  23,  1929. — Contrary  to  expectations  of  a  month  ago,  the 
timber  and  coal  disputes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  numbers 
of  this  journal,,  are  still  unsettled  and  continue  to  have  a  very  adverse  effect 
upon  the  general  prosperity  of  Australia.  As  a  result  of  these  disputes,  which 
have  now  been  in  existence  for  nearly  four  months,  building  construction  of 
every  description  is  held  up  in  the  principal  cities  and  coal  is  being  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  England  and  New  Zealand.  The  many  thousands  of 
workmen  out  of  employment  and  disturbed  trade  conditions  generally  prevail- 
ing throughout  the  country  are  causing  dealers  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary 
caution  in  placing  orders,  and  business  in  consequence  is  more  restricted  than 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.  An  early  end  to  these  industrial  troubles  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  community,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  all  negotiations 
to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  work  have  proved  futile. 

Australian  oversea  trade  returns  for  the  month  of  March  show  that,  com- 
pared with  March  last  year,  imports  are  higher  bv  £348,626,  the  total  of 
£11,235,013  contrasting  with  £10,886,387.  For  the  nine  months— July  to  March 
—imports  amounted  to  £108,094,282  as  against  £116,303,036  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  thus  showing  a  contraction  of  £7,925,002. 
Nearly  all  Commodities  were  affected  by  the  reductions  during  the  period. 

In  commodities  in  which  Canada  is  interested  in  exporting  to  Australia,  the 
total  imports  from  all  sources  during  the  nine  months  show  a  reduction:  in 
timber  from  £4,290,654  to  £3,223,227;  in  rubber  tires  from  £906,147  to  £312,780; 
in  printing  paper  from  £2,341 ,580  to  £2,209,729;  in  pianos  and  player  pianos 
from  £576,201  to  £281,327;  in  paper  pulp  from  £290,336  to  £100,502;  and  in 
agricultural  implements  from  £613,241  to  £517,892.  On  the  other  hand,  sub- 
stantial increases  are  shown  in  piano  and  player  parts,  canned  fish,  pipes  and 
tubes,  motor  chassis,  vehicle  parts  and  other  lines  of  which  supplies  are  regu- 
larly drawn  from  Canada. 

Australian  exports  for  the  nine-months'  period  totalled  £113,551,792  in 
value,  or  £351,586  more  than  a  year  ago.  Wool  shipments  declined  by 
£7,716,501;  wine,  by  £655,621 ;  raisins,  by  £570,989;  apples,  by  £253,000;  and 
zinc,  by  £700,000.  Owing  to  a  favourable  dairying  season,  butter  shipments 
were  higher  by  more  than  £1, 000,000,  while  wheat  values  rose  from  £9,082,190 
to  £15,690,602,  and  flour  from  £3,836,942  to  £4,465.051.  A  gain  of  over  £1,000,000 
was  recorded  in  sugar,  and  satisfactory  increases  also  occurred  in  tallow,  milk, 
and  one  or  two  other  products. 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  imports,  customs  revenue  for  the  nine 
months  was  smaller  by  £1  ,£20,062  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  by  the  end  of  the  current  financial  year  (June)  it  is  estimated 
that  the  returns  from  this  source  will  be  fully  £1,634,000  below  the  estimate. 
Receipts  from  postal  services,  land  and  income  taxation  and  estate  duties  are 
higher,  but  as  expenditure  from  consolidated  revenue  for  the  nine  months 
exceeds  the'  receipts  by  £3,175,815,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately £3,000,000  will  have  to  be  faced  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  practically 
all  the  individual  states  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  is  also  expected. 

AUSTRALIAN  WTHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Wheat. — Business  in  Australian  wheat  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  and 
conditions  are  unlikely  to  undergo  any  change  until  the  oversea  markets  became 
more  settled.    As  the  result  of  the  large  supplies  available  and  selling  pre<-uro 
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reported  from  the  American  continent  during  the  past  few  weeks,  prices  here 
have  declined  considerably,  but  Australia  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having 
exported  most  of  her  surplus  at  attractive  prices  and  in  consequence  holders  are 
inclined  to  wait  for  better  prices  than  those  now  ruling. 

To-day's  nominal  price  for  wheat  is  4s.  7-id.  ($1.13)  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer 
at  principal  Australian  ports. 

Flour. — The  conditions  governing  wheat  are  reflected  in  the  export  of  Aus- 
tralian flour  and  the  market  is  very  stagnant.  Some  of  the  larger  mills  are  still 
working  on  old  commitments,  but  operations  in  the  smaller  country  mills  are 
restricted  to  one  working  shift  only  and  unless  the  demand  improves  during  the 
next  few  weeks  many  will  be  forced  to  close  down  entirely. 

For  immediate  shipment,  on  the  basis  of  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.o.b., 
standard  flour  is  quoted  to-day  as  follows: — 

Packed  in  bass  of  140  to  150  pounds  gross   £9    0s.     ($43  80) 

Packed  in  bags  of    08  to  100  pounds  gross   9    5       (  45  02) 

Packed  in  calico  bags  of  49  pounds  gross   9  15       (  47  45) 

Freight  Rates. — The  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  from  Australian  ports 
to  main  destinations  are  unaltered  and  to-day  are: — 

Por  t  Said. 

U.K.,  and  Europe  Alexandria  South  Africa 

Wheat,  April-June..  30s.  Od.  ($7  30)  32s.  6d.  ($7  91)  25s.  Od.  ($6  08) 

Flour,  April-June  . .    32    6     (  7  91)  35    0     (  8  52)  27    6     (  6  69) 

PROPOSED  MANUFACTURE  OF  NEWSPRINT  EN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  23,  1929. — According  to  recent  statements  emanating  from 
authoritative  sources,  developments  in  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  in  Australia  have  now  reached  an  interesting  stage. 

It  is  stated  that  the  experimental  work  of  the  Tasmanian  Paper  Pty.  Ltd., 
which  was  incorporated  in  May,  1927,  has  been  successful  to  the  extent  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  technical  problems  associated  with  the  manufacture  of 
newsprint  and  other  paper  from  Tasmanian  hardwood  have  been  solved  and  that 
it  is  now  proposed  to  establish  the  industry  on  an  extensive  scale.  To  accom- 
plish this  a  prominent  director  of  the  company  is  now  in  London  with  the  object 
of  conducting  negotiations  to  that  end. 

Tasmanian  Paper  Pty.  Ltd.  was  originally  formed  by  a  strong  financial 
group  in  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  the  Tasmanian  Govern- 
ment the  cutting  rights  over  500  square  miles  of  forest  in  the  southwest  of  the 
Island  State,  and  to  conduct  the  necessary  experimental  and  investigational  work 
in  connection  with  the  industry.  One  of  the  leading  newsprint  manufacturing 
firms  in  England  and  another  prominent  British  commercial  and  financial  con- 
cern have  recently  acquired  share  interests  in  the  company  which  is  now  being 
converted  into  a  public  company,  or  a  new  company  formed,  to  begin  opera- 
tions on  a  commercial  scale.  The  necessary  capital  of  approximately  £2,000,000 
for  the  new  organization  is  said  to  be  practically  assured. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  has 
promised  to  assist  the  new  industry  by  bringing  in  a  bill  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty  at  the  rate  of  £4  ($19.47)  per  ton  of  newsprint  manufactured 
in  Australia  wholly  from  Australian  timbers.  The  bill,  it  is  said,  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  deferred  duty  of  a  similar  amount  to  come  into  operation  when  the 
payment  of  the  bounty  ceases,  and  a  condition  of  the  bounty  will  be  that  it 
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shall  be  paid  only  if  there  is  an  immediate  production  of  30.000  tons.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  subject  in  Parliament  in  March  last,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  it 
was  now  quite  clear  that  newsprint  could  be  produced  on  a  commercial  basis 
frcm  Australian  hardwoods,  and  that  he  had  little  doubt  that,  if  the  industry 
were  established,  the  quantity  of  30,000  tons  annually  would  be  greatly  exceeded. 
He  also  intimated  that  the  payment  of  the  bounty  would  not  necessarily  be 
restricted  to  that  quantity. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  POTATOES 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  15,  1929. — The  only  demand  in  South  Africa  for  potatoes 
is  for  seed,  as  the  domestic  crop  is  usually  sufficient  to  supply  local  requirements 
and  permit  of  the  export  of  a  fair  quantity  to  adjacent  territories  such  as  Mozam- 
bique, the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Mauritius.  Such  exports  roughly  equal  one-half 
of  the  imports  in  value  and  three-fourths  in  quantity. 

Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Kenya  Colony  are  the  principal 
sources  of  supply,  in  the  order  named.  Canada  does  not  figure  in  the  import 
returns.  Since  1925  Germany's  share  of  the  trade  has  increased  rapidly;  that 
country  has  supplanted  France  as  the  second  supplier.  Kenya  has  recently 
obtained  a  better  foothold  in  the  market,  but  suffered  a  decline  in  1927  due  to 
lack  of  supplies. 

The  import  figures  for  the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: — 


192: 

1926 

1925 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb. 

£ 

Lb.  £ 

TotaL  .    .  .    . .   

4.161.276 

21,740 

3,698,021 

20.926 

1,306,260  7,506 

United  Kingdom . 

1.981.877 

13,425 

1,480,008 

12,079 

530.181  3,990 

Germany  

1,272,036 

4,246 

876.349 

3,325 

125,130  498 

621,539 

2,843 

511.180 

2.263 

596,264  2,848 

Kenya  Colony   . . 

240.644 

947 

740,809 

3.062 

54,450  168 

Germany's  present  share  of  the  trade  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  exporters  in 
shipping  to  South  African  growers  samples  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit 
thorough  field  tests  to  be  made.  The  results  were  found  satisfactory,  and  Ger- 
many will  most  likely  be  able  to  retain  the  business  thus  obtained.  At  present 
a  similar  test  is  being  made  with  Canadian  seed.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa,  consigned  200  cases  (60  pounds  each)  to  this  office,  and  these 
were  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  1929  to  various  important  growers  in  the 
principal  potato  districts,  viz.  Eastern  Transvaal  and  Western  Natal.  The 
South  African  Department  of  Agriculture  is  co-operating  in  the  field  tests  and 
the  results  are  expected  to  be  available  about  August,  1929.  As  soon  as  possible 
thereafter  all  the  information  collected  on  the  suitability  of  Canadian  seed  to 
South  African  conditions  will  be  made  available  to  Canadian  growers  through 
the  medium  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  The  varieties  being  tested 
are:  "Green  Mountain",  "Doolev",  "Irish  Cobbler",  "Spalding  Rose",  ''Garnet 
Chili",  "Netted  Gem",  "Up-to-Date",  "Epicure",  "Bliss",  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh", 
"Pride",  and  "Burbank".  The  first  two  varieties  are  those  being  tested  on  the 
largest  scale. 

South  Africa  favours  "Up-to-Date",  "Epicure",  and  "Arran  Chief",  which 
seem  to  suit  conditions  best,  but  in  addition  "Earlv  Rose"  (from  France)  and 
"King  Edward",  "Alii",  "Tinwalds  Perfection",  "Kerr's  Pink",  and  "Great 
Scott"  (from  United  Kingdom,  principally  Scotland)  are  grown  to  some  extent. 

Varieties  similar  to  "Up-to-Date",  "Epicure",  and  "Arran  Chief"  are  more 
likely  to  be  attractive  to  growers  than  others,  as  these  three,  although  the  most 
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suitable  of  all,  have  not  been  found  entirely  satisfactory.  Of  the  Canadian 
varieties  now  under  test,  it  has  been  predicted  that  "  Dooley  "  and  "  Green 
Momitain  "  will  prove  most  satisfactory. 

SHIPMENTS,  PACKING,  AND  FHICES 

Seed  shipments  should  land  here  not  later  than  December  15,  which  implies 
shipment  from  Canada  in  October  or  November  for  the  planting  season  in 
February-March.  Alternatively,  arrival  in  June-July  for  the  second  season  in 
August  should  be  satisfactory.  The  greater  portion  of  the  potato  crop  is  planted 
between  October  and  January,  according  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  area 
concerned.  The  total  area  sown  to  potatoes  per  annum  is  roughly  85,000  acres, 
requiring  37,500  short  tons  of  seed,  a  large  proportion  «f  which  is  supplied 
locally. 

No  standard  unit  weight  is  required  by  importers.  The  Scottish  potato 
box  holds  100  pounds  net;  the  German,  75  pounds;  and  the  French,  63  pounds. 
The  Canadian  unit  weight,  provided  it  be  uniform,  will  be  accepted.  It  is  essen- 
tial, however,  that  strong  wooden  boxes,  with  sufficient  ventilating  space,  be 
employed.   Bags  will  not  be  accepted. 

Average  ruling  prices  for  first-class  seed  from  Scotland  and  France  run  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  per  cwt.,,  f.o.b.  steamer,  packing  free,  but  German  quotations,  as 
illustrated  by  the  import  figures,  are  somewhat  less.  This  accounts  partly  for 
the  recent  increase  in  Germany's  share  of  the  trade. 

All  seed  should  be  of  uniform  size,  clean  and  disease  free.  Potatoes  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg  are  most  acceptable. 

No  tariff  preference  is  given  to  any  country,  all  imports  being  subject  to  a 
duty  of  2s.  (48  cents)  per  cwt. 

Shipment  may  be  made  by  the  steamers  of  the  Elder-Dempster  Steamship 
Company,  Montreal,  which  provide  a  regular  service  from  Montreal  in  summer 
and  St.  John  in  winter,  to  the  range  of  South  African  ports.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  ship  potatoes  in  cool  chamber.  Ordinary  stowage  is  quite  sufficient  providing 
the  cargo  be  stowed  away  from  the  ship's  boilers.  All  Continental  and  Scottish 
seed  is  shipped  in  this  manner.  Shipment  in  cool  chamber  would  make  the 
landed  cost  of  the  seed  prohibitive. 

METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  import  of  seed  is  handled  by  a  few  firms  who  buy  outright  and  who 
distribute  the  shipments  received  to  various  growers  throughout  the  country.  A 
few  of  the  larger  growers  import  on  their  own  account,  but  relatively  this  part 
of  the  trade  is  small.  Agency  firms  do  not  participate  in  the  seed  potato  trade. 
Financial  terms  are  usually  sight  draft  against  documents  or  payment  through 
London  and  New  York  buying  and  confirming  houses. 

Commercial  invoice  in  triplicate  and  bill  of  lading  are  necessary  on  all 
shipments.  In  addition,  several  other  documents  are  necessary.  A  sworn 
declaration  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  potatoes  must  accompany  the  ship- 
ment. Such  declaration  need  not  be  sent  for  each  parcel.  Furthermore,  the 
one  declaration  will  be  accepted  as  covering  several  shipments,  provided  par- 
ticulars be  given  to  enable  the  Customs  authorities  in  South  Africa  to  connect 
without  difficulty  such  declaration  with  each  consignment,  and  further,  pro- 
vided the  plant  inspector  at  the  port  of  discharge  be  notified  in  advance  that 
other  shipments  are  en  route.  The  signature  of  any  officer  authorized  to 
administer  oaths  in  Canada  will  be  acceptable. 
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INSPECTION 

All  shipments  of  seed  potatoes  are  inspected  by  a  plant  inspector  at  the 
port  of  discharge  before  being  released.  Regulations  governing  import  are 
fairly  rigorous  in  order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  introducing  plant  diseases.  Any 
shipment  may  be  rejected  by  the  inspector  and  either  destroyed  or  re-exported 
if  it  is  found  to  be  diseased.  Further,  a  certificate  duly  certified  by  an  inspector 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Canada,  attesting  to  the  freedom  of  the 
potatoes  from  black  scab  or  warty  disease,  is  compulsory.  A  further  govern- 
ment inspection  certificate  attesting  to  the  grade,  variety,  general  condition,  and 
suitability  of  the  potatoes  for  seed  purposes  is  desirable,  although  not  com- 
pulsory, as  certified  shipments  are  more  acceptable  to  the  importer. 

Copies  of  the  certificates  required  by  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  26,494-2). 

AGRICULTURE  IN  JAMAICA  IN  1928 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  June  4,  1929. — The  Annua'l  Report  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Agriculture  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1928,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. 

Dealing  with  the  agricultural  situation  in  general,  the  report  states  that 
1928  was  a  difficult  and  disappointing  year.  During  the  first  six  months  the 
island  experienced  one  of  the  worst  droughts  for  many  years,  the  rainfall  for 
the  year  amounting  to  only  63  inches  or  13i  inches  below  average.  Bananas 
and  sugar  were  adversely  affected,  and  stock  owners  had  an  anxious  time, 
while  in  the  southern  and  central  areas  lack  of  water  caused  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  the  people.  While,  fortunately,  Jamaica  escaped  the  devas- 
tating cyclone  that  played  havoc  with  other  islands  in  the  Caribbean,  never- 
theless the  usual  autumnal  gales  took  a  rather  heavy  toll  of  the  bananas,  and 
the  crop  showed  a  reduction  as  compared  with  the  record  crop  of  the  previous 
year  of  about  four  million  stems. 

Bananas. — There  were  a  certain  number  of  "  rejections "  of  Jamaican 
bananas  in  foreign  markets  during  the  year,  due  largely  to  carelessness  in 
handling  the  fruit.  In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  an  Act  entitled  the 
Produce  Protection  Law  was  passed  by  Council  during  the  year,  providing 
for  Government  inspection  of  fruit,  and  an  order  designed  to  regulate  the  export 
quality  of  bananas  has  been  issued  under  the  law  to  safeguard  the  position.* 

Coffee. — Exports  of  coffee  remained  at  about  the  level  of  the  previous  year, 
viz.,  just  under  nine  million  pounds,  while  the  value  was  about  25  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1927.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  coffee  continues  to 
offer  inducements  to  producers,  and  they  make  the  prediction  that  if  present 
lines  are  followed  for  another  ten  years  coffee  exports  will  have  increased  to 
20,000  pounds  per  annum. 

Cacao. — This  product  did  not  do  well  owing  to  the  drought,  and  production 
fell  off  to  about  5,000,000  pounds  weight.  Prices  too  have  not  been  attractive, 
and  growers  are  not  inclined  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  report  states  that  the  quality  of  the  common  Jamaica 
"  ordinary  "  cacao  has  decidedly  improved,  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Produce  Protection  Law. 

*  Up  to  time  of  writing,  a  number  of  actions  have  been  taken  by  the  produce  inspectors 
under  this  Act  against  persons  accused  of  careless  handling  of  fruit.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Tfgid  enforcement  of  this;  Act  will  result  in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  marketing  quality  of 
J;vmaican  bananas. 
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Cocoanuts. — Exports  of  both  cocoanuts  and  copra  declined  slightly  as  a 
result  of  the  dry  condition  prevailing  early  in  the  year.  A  new  industry  was 
started  during  the  year  in  the  production  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  two  factories  are 
now  producing  this  commodity  for  the  local  market.  So  far  production  has  not 
reached  export  dimensions,  but  it  should  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  before 
a  profitable  export  trade  should  be  developed  in  this  useful  commodity. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  situation  is  reported  as  being  satisfactory.  A  crop  that 
was  originally  placed  at  60,000  tons  only  yielded  an  export  of  48,714  tons,  due 
to  drought.  Prices  were  also  unattractive,  and  the  failure  of  crop  restriction 
in  Cuba  and  its  abandonment  have  placed  the  industry  in  a  position,  where 
severe  competition  and  low  prices  are  bound  to  prevail  for  a  time.  In  the  mean- 
time some  of  the  best  sugar  lands  in  Jamaica  are  being  put  into  bananas,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  so  far  as  Jamaica  is  concerned,  are  for  a  reduction 
in  sugar  output  until  this  staple  again  becomes  attractive  to  the  producer.  The 
report  adds  that  there  is  a  definite  area  of  sugar  lands  where  the  banana  cannot 
be  grown  successfully,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  these  lands,  under  present 
conditions,  may  be  set  at  about  35,000  tons  per  annum,  in  addition  to  local 
requirements. 

Ginger. — This  crop  was  also  adversely  affected  by  drought,  and  declined 
by  about  25  per  cent.  Country  growers  have  recently  shown  increased  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  and  with  fair  prices  and  average  seasons, 
larger  crops  may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

Citrus  Fruits. — In  view  of  the  wide  interest  aroused  both  in  Canada  and 
Jamaica  in  the  possibilities  of  citrus  fruit  production  for  the  Canadian  market, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  cold  storage  accommodation  in  the  new  Canadian 
National  Steamships,  the  remarks  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject 
are  of  particular  interest.    He  states:  — 

Citrus  fruits  showed  a  marked  increase  in  the  case  of  grapefruit,  whilch  rose  from  80,000 
to  over  100,000  boxes.  The  Hope  Nursery  issued  a  large,!  number  of  budded  varieties  of 
choice  commercial  varieties  of  oranges  and  grapefruits,  besides  miany  thousands  of  our 
special  seedling  strain  of  grapefruit.  Hundreds  of  tree's  of  these  seedliiing  grapefruits  are 
now  fruiting,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  fruits  are  excellent  and  superior  in  flavour  to 
the  standard  commercial  grapefruits.  Should  any  individual  seedling  trees  be  found  unsatis- 
factory, it  wiiill  be  simple  to  bud  them  with  a  selected  variety.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have 
made  no  mistake  in  issuing  these  thousands  of  seedling  grapefruit  plants,  and  they  will 
ultimately  assist  Jamaica  to  supply  a  cheap  grapefruit  of  good  flavour  with  which  we  should 
be  able  to  enlarge  our  hold  on  the  English  and  Canadian  markets. 

The  report  also  deals  briefly  with  the  production  of  honey,  logwood  and 
tobacco. 

PUBLIC  GARDENS 

Public  gardens  are  maintained  at  various  points  in  the  island,  the  principal 
one  being  at  Hope  near  Kingston.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  plants  dis- 
tributed by  the  Department  from  these  gardens  during  the  last  three  years: — 

192S  1927  1926 

Coffee   41,973  59,858  96,228 

Cacao   1,985  853  223 

Citrus,  seedlings   44,096  46,022  51,607 

Citrus,  budded  plants   1,276 

Mango,  grafted  plants   721 

Nutmeg   *  203  611 

Eucalyptus   *  37  308 

Cane  tops  and  cuttings   206,633  195,175  161,020 

Elephant  grass  cuttings   13,304  17,300  67,989 

Timber  trees   2,229  10,812  8,960 

Miscellaneous  fruit  and  economic  plants  2,991  ....  .... 

Ornamental  plants   31,072  28,061  30,885 

346,280  360,321  417,831 

/  *  Included  in  miscellaneous  fruit  and  economic  plants. 

In  1928  of  the  346,280  plants  distributed,  121,748  were  sold,  the  balance 
being  free  grants. 
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TRINIDAD'S  PUBLIC  FINANCES 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  June  8,  1929. — The  recently  published  report  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  of  Trinidad  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1928  discloses  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  colony's  public  finances. 

The  Government's  transactions  in  1927  resulted  in  a  favourable  balance 
of  £437,705,  of  which  £200,000  was  credited  to  the  Special  Reserve  Fund, 
leaving  £237,705  to  be  carried  forward  to  1928.  The  public  revenue  for  the 
latter  year  amounted  to  £1,764,404,  this  figure  being  over  £225,000  in  excess 
of  estimated  total  receipts.  Expenditure  totalled  £1,538,083;  and  the  net  sur- 
plus on  December  31,  1928,  was  £464,026,  of  which  a  further  £50,000  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Special  Reserve,  bringing  the  latter  up  to  £250,000  and  leaving  a 
balance  of  £414,026  to  be  carried  forward  to  1929.  The  colony's  Funded  Debt- 
was  reduced  by  £58,240,  and  amounted  to  £2,768,233  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

From  the  Customs  Department,  the  Government  derived  during  1928  a 
total  of  £707,082,  which,  taking  into  account  small  decreases  under  certain 
heads,  represents  a  net  excess  of  £87,182  over  estimate.  This  is  the  highest 
yield  from  customs  duties  during  the  past  ten  years.  Licenses,  excise  and 
internal  revenue  yielded  £525,387,  an  excess  of  £47,717.  The  total  receipts 
from  income  tax — £186,615 — exceeded  the  estimated  figure  by  £31,615. 

These  increases,  which  are  the  most  considerable  amongst  the  various 
heads  of  revenue,  point  to  an  improvement  in  the  colony's  general  trade  and 
in  the  community's  purchasing  power.  There  is  every  prospect  that  the  present 
year  will  be  equally  satisfactory. 


MARKET  FOR  FRESH  APPLES  IN  BRAZIL 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  30,  1929. — The  apple  is  probably  the  fruit  most 
appreciated  in  Brazil,  and  not  being  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  locally  must 
be  imported.  The  United  States  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  exporting  to 
this  market  to  the  value  of  $689,177  in  1925,  $693,023  in  1926,  and  $406,072  in 
1927.  The  United  States  also  ships  fresh  pears  averaging  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  apple  shipments.  New  Zealand  also  ships  apples  to  the  value 
of  $100,000,  and  South  Africa  a  few  thousand  cases  annually. 

The  Brazilian  trade  returns  give  only  the  total  imports,  which  have  been 
as  follows: — 

1922  1923  1924  1925  1926 

£45,765  £64,163  £132,560  £172,256  $210,335 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  import  of  apples  has  shown  a  very  steady  growth. 
The  monthly  movement  of  United  States  apples  is  shown  below  by  cases: — 

united  states  apple  shipments  to  brazil,  fiscal  years  (ending  JUNE  30) 


1925  to  1928 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

192 

7-28 

Bbls. 

Boxes 

Bbls. 

Boxes 

Bbls. 

Boxes 

Bbls. 

Boxes 

200 

4,168 

7,347 

August  . . 

4,339 

4,300 

12.561 

3,894 

September  . . 

4,837 

1,093 

5.815 

4,846 

29,598 

17,438 

October  .  . 

25,289 

4,172 

31,974 

49,161 

'316 

59,393 

November .   . . 

450 

18,600 

828 

16,863 

'937 

11.080 

2,115 

9,084 

December  .   .  . 

100 

12,503 

3,789 

41,329 

350 

1 

5,114 

9 

13,628 

202 

12,418 

1,975 

February.    . . 

15,338 

1,811 

3,712 

March  

300 

2,655 

9,296 

6,571 

14,217 

6,651 

May  

6,919 

10,257 

2,450 

150 

Total    .  . 

1,177 

109,174 

10,084 

145,807 

5,783 

134,181 

2,426 

94,923 
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PERIOD  OF  MARKET 

The  principal  period  of  American  shipments,  as  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
table,  is  from  September  to  November,  with  occasional  important  shipments 
but  on  a  declining  scale  up  to  February.  These  apples  appear  on  this  market 
about  a  month  later;  the  market  therefore  is  well  supplied  from  United  States 
sources  from  October  to  March  inclusive.  From  April  to  September  there  is 
usually  a  scarcity.  During  this  period  New  Zealand  and  South  African  apples 
have  of  recent  years  been  appearing  in  fair  quantity  on  the  market,  as  their 
season  just  suits  this  period  of  relative  scarcity.  In  1927  an  apple  expert  from 
South  Africa  visited  Brazil  and  submitted  a  report  on  the  situation.  As  a 
result  the  South  African  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  appointed  agents 
in  Brazil  who  are  importing  the  South  African  fruit  in  small  quantities.  The 
South  African  growers  have  the  advantage  of  a  season  which  largely  eliminates 
United  States  competition  and  their  geographical  situation  is  such  that  it  gives 
them  a  ten  days'  voyage,  but  New  Zealand  makes  the  bigger  sales.  Canadian 
competition,  however,  is  from  the  United  States. 

DUTY 

The  duty  on  fresh  apples  comes  to  approximately  75  cents  per  case  (type 
B.C.  standard).  American  apples,  which  under  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment are  exempt  from  duty,  pay  approximately  4  cents  per  box  (port  tax, 
handling  charge  and  statistical  charge).  In  spite  of  this  disadvantage  Cana- 
dian apples  were  exported  to  Brazil  and  a  satisfactory  return  secured  in  1927. 
A  further  shipment  at  the  close  of  1928  was  not  so  successful. 

DOCUMENTATION 

Documents  covering  apple  shipments  require  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
combined  certificate  of  origin  and  health.  This  certificate  should  be  made  out 
on  official  stationery  and  signed  by  an  inspector  of  the  service  of  vegetable 
health  of  the  country  of  origin. 

Other  documents  required  are  fully  explained  in  the  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  entitled  "  Invoice  Requirements 
for  Brazil,"  which  should  be  carefully  consulted  by  exporters.  They  include 
legalized  consular  invoice,  legalized  commercial  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading. 

PRICES  OBTAINED 

On  a  trial  shipment  of  750  cases  of  Delicious  apples,  which  arrived  here  in 
November,  1927,  $4.53  per  case  was  remitted  to  Canada.  From  this  only  ocean 
and  rail  freight  had  to  be  deducted.  This  was  an  unusually  good  price,  how- 
ever, as  a  later  shipment  of  1,500  cases  of  Delicious  in  December,  1928,  yielded 
only  $2.80  per  case  after  duties  and  selling  commission  were  deducted.  From 
this  amount  the  exporter  had  to  deduct  freight  to  arrive  at  net  return.  Recently 
the  Vestey  interests  operating  the  Blue  Star  Line  from  the  American  Pacific 
coast  have  gone  into  this  business  on  their  own  account,  and  as  they  have  their 
own  cold  storage  space  here  and  operate  their  own  ships,  business  is  more  com- 
petitive. The  price  is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  business  requires  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  cable  at  the  proper  moment.  Shipments- arriving  early  in  the  Ameri- 
can shipping  season  usually  obtain  best  prices. 

TYPES,  GRADES,  SIZES  AND  PACKING 

Usually  the  better  grades  are  shipped  to  Brazil.  The  Delicious  is  the  most 
popular  in  sizes  100  to  160  per  standard  box  (40  pounds).  Winesaps  in  the 
same  sizes  are  also  in  demand.   Yellow  Newtowns  in  medium  sizes  also  meet  a 
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good  demand  in  sizes  113  to  138.  The  market  is  for  an  eating  apple,  and  as 
the  voyage  is  long  and  hot  the  keeping  quality  is  important.  The  barrelled 
packing  has  lost  popularity  steadily  in  Brazil;  demand  is  now  almost  exclusively 
for  the  standard  box  as  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  larger  sizes  do  not  arrive  in  as  good  condition  as  the  medium,  and 
counts  under  100  should  be  avoided.  Care  should  be  taken  to  indicate  on  invoice, 
or  on  packing  sheet,  for  the  convenience  of  the  importer,  the  quantities  of  the 
various  sizes  shipped.  Counts  should  be  marked  on  the  boxes,  and  the  counts 
should  be  correct. 

The  gross  and  net  weight  in  kilograms  (1  kg.=2-2  pounds)  should  also  be 
shown  on  the  label  end  of  each  box. 

While  the  above  favourite  varieties  of  apples  are  mentioned  and  are  well 
known  here,  any  attractively  coloured,  good-keeping  eating  apple  would  prob- 
ably find  a  ready  sale,  particularly  after  a  few  trial  shipments. 

SHIPPING  FACILITIES  AND  FREIGHT  RATES 

From  the  Pacific  coast  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires,  the  Blue  Star 
Line  operates  occasional  boats  which  have  sometimes  called  at  Vancouver,  but 
so  far  Canadian  shipments  have  been  made  via  New  York. 

The  General  Steamship  Corporation  state  that  the  Westfal-Larsen  Co.  of 
Bergen,  Norway,  are  building  new  motorships  for  this  service.  These  will  be 
equipped  with  approximately  60,000  cubic  feet  refrigerated  space  and  capable 
of  maintaining  a  speed  of  14  knots.  The  first  of  this  fleet  should  load  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  August  of  this  year,  and  ships  will  be  routed  southbound 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  calling  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Rio  will  occupy  25  days.  Appar- 
ently the  Munson-MeCormick  Line  will  continue  to  operate  via  the  straits  of 
Magellen,  a  route  that  is  too  circuitous  for  shipments  of  a  perishable  product 
like  apples. 

With  regard  to  Eastern  Canada,  the  Canadian  National  steamships  are 
available  with  one  sailing  each  month  and  have  refrigerated  space.  From  New 
York  the  Lamport  k  Holt  Line  and  the  Munson  Line  have  regular  sailings. 
The  new  Furness-Prince  Line  starting  June  20  will  operate  a  number  of  boats, 
with  regular  fortnightly  sailings  after  October  10.  There  is  thus  no  lack  of 
shipping  facilities. 

Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  apples  appear  to  have  an  advantage  in  this  trade, 
as  much  of  the  West  Coast  fruit  is  consigned  by  rail  across  the  continent  to 
New  York.  C.i.f.  offers  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  apples  packed  in  boxes 
and  individually  wrapped  according  to  B.C.  standards  would  probably  lead 
to  business.  Although  the  usual  barrel  packing  of  these  provinces  does  not 
suit  the  requirements  of  this  market,  sales  are  not  impossible;  but  the  general 
trade  principle  of  supplying  what  the  market  demands  should  be  adhered  to. 

Freight  rates  from  New  York  on  apples,  according  to  the  limited  informa- 
tion obtainable  here,  are  variable  and  an  effort  should  always  be  made  to 
obtain  the  best  rate  possible. 

LANDING  CONDITIONS  AND  COLD  STORAGE 

Steamers  come  alongside  the  docks  at  Rio  and  Santos,  are  discharged  into 
railroad  trucks  and  are  immediately  moved  to  the  customs  house  or  to  refriger- 
ated warehouses.  The  time  required  to  place  in  customs  or  cold  storage  is 
usually  a  few  hours  only.  Refrigeration  space  in  Rio  is  modern  and  fruit  is 
kept  in  separate  chambers.  Apples  are  usually  kept  at  33  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  there  is  ample  accommodation.  The  storage  rate  on  apples  up  to  20,000 
cases  is  90  reis  per  month  per  kilo.  Standard  boxes  of  apples  are  considered 
23  kilos,  making  a  rate  of  25  cents  per  month  storage  per  box.  Apples  are, 
however,  usually  sold  on  day  of  landing  and  refrigerator  charges  avoided. 
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METHODS  OF  SALES 

American  apples  are  usually  sold  forward  on  firm  cable  offers  preceded  by 
preliminary  correspondence.  They  are  nearly  always  sold  through  permanent 
agents,  who  are  in  a  position  to  settle  disputes  and  dispose  of  fruit  should  it 
be  rejected.  The  commission  is  usually  5  per  cent  on  actual  price  realized, 
including  duties.  On  this  commission  basis,  the  agent  should  guarantee  .pay- 
ment of  customers'  accounts. 

Documents  should  be  made  out  direct  to  agent,  and  his  name  should  be 
mentioned  in  the  ship's  manifest  in  order  that,  in  case  of  non-arrival  of  docu- 
ments, the  goods  can  be  cleared  immediately  under  a  bond.  The  documents 
should  be  sent  by  ship's  mail  or  by  a  faster  ship.  Arrival  of  documents  before 
or  with  shipment  is  very  important  to  avoid  the  formality  of  entering  under  a 
bond  "  Termo  de  Responsabilidade.;' 

Some  sales  are  made  on  a  cash  basis  and  some  on  a  45-days'  sight  basis. 
Trial  shipments  are  usually  on  consignment. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  a  thoroughly  reliable  agent,  and  one 
who  has  the  financial  strength  to  advance  the  customs  duties  pending  collection 
of  drafts  on  customers. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN  IN  1928 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

III 

RICE  CROP 

Japan's  actual  rice  crop  for  1928  totalled  60,302,780  koku  (299,282,696 
bushels),  declining  1,799,761  koku,  or  2-9  per  cent,  from  1927,  but  advancing 
2,300,051  koku,  or  4  per  cent,  over  the  five-years'  average.  The  area  planted 
to  rice  last  year  increased  0*57  per  cent  over  1927  and  1*2  per  cent  over  the 
five-year  average. 

Contrary  to  general  expectations,  the  actual  rice  crop  in  1928  showed  satis- 
factory returns.  This  year's  supply  is  estimated  at  76,943,332  koku,  against 
consumption  at  70,922,750  koku. 

LIMITATION   OF   SILK  OUTPUT 

The  limitation  on  the  output  of  silk  during  1928  brought  about  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  restrictions  on  output  began  in  January  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  adopted  by  silk  reelers  toward  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  when 
it  was  decided  that  reelers  had  either  to  seal  20  per  cent  of  their  basins  from 
January  until  May  or  suspend  operations  during  the  month  of  January.  Fila- 
tures that  carried  out  the  curtailment  of  output  numbered  2,487,  or  about  64 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  addition  to  this  896,  or  36  per  cent,  closed 
during  the  first  month  of  the  year.  The  average  "  Saiyuto  "  price  of  raw  silk 
in  the  Yokohama  market  was  1,310  yen  per  bale  during  January,  1,330  yen  in 
February,  1,380  yen  in  March  and  April,  1,375  yen  in  May  and  June,  1,480  yen 
in  July,  when  the  price  showed  a  weak  tendency  and  decreased  until  it  stood  at 
1,370  yen  in  December.  The  price  improvement  up  to  July  was  due  solely  to 
the  measures  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  a  reduction  in  output.  After 
the  month  of  July  exports  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  increased  very 
rapidly.  Exports  to  the  United  States  showed  a  gain  of  about  12.5  per  cent 
over  1926  and  2  per  cent  over  1927,  while  shipments  to  Europe  advanced  by 
214  per  cent  over  the  1926  figures  and  75  per  cent  over  1927.  The  decrease  in. 
cocoon  crops  in  leading  silk-raising  countries  and  the  improved  conditions  in 
Europe  accounted  for  the  increase. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

The  "  rayon  "  industry  in  Japan  has  been  making  rapid  strides,  and  the* 
amount  of  foreign  fibre  imported  has  fallen  off  in  proportion.  In  1926  the 
import  was  3,250,000  pounds,  whereas  in  1927  it  fell  to  750.000  pounds,  and  in 
1928  to  256,120  pounds.  Production  in  Japan  has  in  the  meantime  increased 
from  250,000  pounds  in  1922  to  5,000,000  pounds  in  1926,  10.750,000  pounds  in 
1927,  and  14,385,000  for  the  ten  months  of  1928.  The  industry  was  started  in 
1918,  but  was  seriously  affected  bv  the  slump  of  1920.  Further  progress  in 
.trope  and  the  United  States  stimulated  manufacture  in  Japan,  and  consider- 
able success  has  been  obtained  since  1922.  A  number  of  powerful  concerns  such 
as  the  Japan  Spinning  Company,  the  Oriental  Spinning  Company,  and  Mitsui  & 
Company  have  interested  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  rayon  and  organized 
companies.  Investments  in  this  industry  have  increased  rapidly  from  about 
10  million  yen  in  1922  to  from  80  to  85  million  yen  in  1928,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
few  industries  that  has  continued  active  and  prosperous  during  the  last  few 
years  of  trade  depression.  Japanese  rayon  exported  from  Japan  during  1928 
totalled  67,984  pounds  valued  at  113,692  yen,  a  gain  of  30,554  pounds  valued  at 
49,312  yen  over  the  1927  figures.  The  largest  quantity  went  to  China  proper, 
followed  by  Hong  Kong. 

Exports  of  domestic  rayon  showed  considerable  increase,  but  imports  of 
foreign  rayon  dropped  sharply.  Imports  for  the  year  under  review  totalled 
256,120  pounds  valued  at  456,982  yen,  a  decrease  of  541.326  pounds  worth 
1,162,134  yen  from  the  preceding  year.  Imports  were  chiefly  from  Italy,  but 
showed  a  decrease  in  value  of  224,746  yen  from  1927.  During  the  previous  twelve 
months  England  supplied  the  largest  quantity,  followed  by  Germany,  but  imports 
from  England  decreased  by  141,980  pounds  valued  at  459,963  yen. 


STEEL  PRICES  AND  IMPORTS 

The  iron  and  steel  business  in  Japan  was  one  of  the  country's  protected 
industries  during  last  year,  and  as  a  result  an  improvement  took  place  in  prices. 
The  monthly  quotations  for  1928  in  comparison  with  those  of  1927  follow: — 

1928  1927  1928  1927 

Yen  per  Ton  Yen  per  Ton  Yen  per  Ton  Yen  per  Ton 

January                         87  89             July   95  85 

February                        87  89             August   99  85 

March                             90  84              September   101  86 

April                             88  86             October   102  85 

May                                91  86             November   99  86 

June                              96  87             December   101  87 

The  Government  Steel  Works  as  well  as  private  companies  have  made 
strenuous  efforts  for  years  to  improve  their  condition  by  means  of  the  improve- 
ment of  factory  management,  the  reduction  of  production  costs,  and  change  of 
sales  policy.  In  the  Kwanto  district  three  leading  manufacturing  companies — 
the  Japan  steel  tubing,  the  Kamaishi  mine,  and  the  Fuji  steel  producing — last 
year  organized  a  joint  sales  guild  to  maintain  a  high  market  price.  A  similar 
sales  agreement  was  concluded  in  the  Kwansai  by  the  Osaka  iron  manufacturing, 
the  Kobe  steel,  and  the  Sumitomo  steel  manufacturing  companies. 

The  Government  Steel  Works  in  concert  with  private  companies  and  sales 
merchants  endeavoured  to  exclude  foreign  imports.  Cartels  in  European 
countries  were  well  controlled  with  a  rising  demand  at  home  and  shipments  to 
Far  Eastern  markets  eased  off,  which  resulted  in  an  increased  production  here,, 
and  this,  coupled  with  a  plan  to  import  pig  iron  jointly,  caused  the  price  to  rise. 

Complete  reduction  figures  relating  to  the  quantity  of  steel  produced  in 
Japan  during  the  year  1928  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
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output  by  the  Government  Steel  Works  will  show  a  gain  of  93,000  tons,  and 
that  by  privately  operated  companies  147,000  tons  over  the  previous  twelve 
months.   Imports  are  placed  at  761,000  tons,  a  decrease  of  4,000  tons. 


The  total  yarn  production  for  1928  was  2,451,729  bales,  showing  a  decline 
of  78,963  bales  from  1927  and  156,017  bales  from  the'  1926  production  of 
2,607,746  bales,  which  was  the  largest  for  a  number  of  years.  This  decline 
during  1928  was  due  to  the  15  per  cent  output  limitation  after  May  and  23  per 
cent  limitation  after  November. 

Cotton  yarns  exported  from  Japan  during  1928  totalled  70,313  bales  in 
contrast  to  115,287  bales  for  1927.  This  decrease  of  44,974  bales  was  caused 
largely  by  the  anti- Japanese  boycott  movement  in  China  and  the  Middle  East. 
Sharp  declines  are  particularly  noted  in  the  shipments  to  Shanghai  and  Tient- 
sin, the  centres  of  the  boycott.  The  amount  for  British  India  also  fell  off 
heavily. 

Cotton  cloth  production  for  1928  totalled  1,360,317,000  yards  in  contrast  to 
1,294,669,000  yards  for  1927  and  1,277,721,000  yards  for  1926.  Exports  for  last 
year  amounted  to  647,242,000  yards  against  976,827,000  yards  for  1927  and 
942,604,000  for  1926.  Hosiery  exported  in  1928  totalled  11,538,000  dozen  pair, 
representing  a  gain  of  1,324,000  dozen  over  1927.  The  main  reason  was  the  fact 
that  yarn  was  cheap  and  rush  orders  kept  coming  in  throughout  this  period. 

The  anti-Japanese  boycott  did  little  to  affect  the  actual  trade  in  hosiery, 
because  exports  to  China  for  the  period  totalled  587,000  dozen,  increasing 
170,000  dozen  over  the  preceding  year.  Exports  for  other  countries  also 
advanced. 


Foreign  sulphate  of  ammonia  imported  into  this  country  in  1928  totalled 
278,000  tons  valued  at  36,304,000  yen,  a  gain  of  30,000  tons  and  3,550,000  yen 
over  1927.  Germany  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  (278,207  tons  against  135,431 
in  1927),  followed  by  Great  Britain  (96,369  tons  against  60,000  tons)  and  the 
United  States  (28,189  tons  against  40,418  tons). 

Engineers  of  the  Tokyo  electric  light,  Toshin,  Toho  and  Daido  electric 
companies,  and  the  South  Manchuria  railway  company  returned  recently  after 
having  closed  a  contract  with  certain  German  firms  for  the  purchase  of 
machinery  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Their  intention 
is  to  use  surplus  electric  energy  and  gas  supplies  in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity. The  estimated  annual  production  is  placed  at  100,000  tons  in  Japan 
and  Manchuria,  and  the  plants  are  expected  to  be  ready  in  1931. 

Chilean  nitrate  of  soda  imports  last  year  totalled  6,108,000  yen.  a  fall  of 
646,000  yen  from  1927;  phosphatic  ores,  11,975,000  yen,  a  gain  of  1,213,000 
yen;  and  soya  bean  cake,  86,827,000  yen,  a  decline  of  12,152,000  yen. 

Caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  imports  were  valued  at  13.363,000  yen.  an 
increase  of  1,120,000  yen.  Artificial  indigo  and  other  synthetic  dyes  imported 
for  the  period  totalled  9,923,000  yen,  a  gain  of  2,124,000. 


COTTON  YARN 


AMMONIA  IMPORTS 


JAPAN'S  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS,   1928   AND  1927 


1928  1027       Inc.  or  Doc. 


Product 


Values  in  Thousands  of  Yen 


Rice  and  paddy 

Wheat  

Beans  on  1  peas 
Eggs,  fresh  .  .  . 

Sugar  

Beef,  fresh  .  .  . 


33,072  78.905  -45.233 

07.785  53.930  +13.855 

07.830  52.908  +14,922 

0,958  9,981  -  3.023 

04.950  75.802  -10.840 

0,971  7.902  -  991 
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japan's  principal  imports,  1928  and  1927 — Concluded 


1928 

Product  Valu< 

Oil-yielding  materials   21,821 

Crude  india-rubber,  etc   27,893 

Chili  saltpetre   6,108 

Sulphate  of  ammonium,  crude   36,304 

Phosphorite   11,975 

Oil  cake   S6,827 

Raw  cotton   549,938 

Other  vegetable  fibres   27,821 

Wool   111,857 

Coal   36,976 

Ores   20,822 

Wood   110,884 

Wheat  bran   14,233 

Hides  and  skins   10,474 

Leathers   7,713 

Beef  tallow   5,405 

Caustic  soda  and  soda-ash   13,363 

Synthetic  colours   9,923 

Woollen  or  worsted  yarns   32,105 

Pulp  for  paper  making   11,455 

Pig  iron   25,243 

Rail  and  fish-plate   4,033 

Other  iron   120,393 

Aluminium   9,358 

Lead,  ingot  and  slab   14,722 

Tin,  ingot  and  slab   9,559 

Zinc,  ingot,  slab,  grain   10.936 

Petroleum  benzine   6,580 

Oil  petroleum   30,686 

Cotton  tissues   7,455 

Woollen  tissues   31,113 

Printing  papers   5,520 

Automobiles  and  parts  thereof   32,244 

Electric  motor,  etc   7.458 

Machineries  and  parts  thereof   84.748 


1927  Inc.  or  Dec. 
in  Thousands  of  Yen 


18.853 
34,400 

6,754 
32,751 
10,762 
98.979 
624,629 
25.650 
101,675 
35,487 
12,929 
103.804 
11,881 

9,467 

7,668 

5,025 
12.243 

7,709 
43.552 
11,930 
20.977 

7.273 
106.890 

6.153 
15,227 
11.041 

9.335 
11,007 
24.238 

7.236 
34,660 

5.699 
18.2S1 

7,031 
71.581 


-1-  2,968 

-  6,507 

-  646 
+  3,553 
+  1,213 
-12,152 
-74,691 
+  2,171 
+  10,182 


1,489 
7,893 
7,080 
2,352 
1,007 
45 
380 
1,120 
+  2.214 
-11,447 

-  475 
+  4,266 

-  3,240 
+  13,503 

-  3,205 

-  505 

-  1,482 
+  1,601 

-  4,427 
+  6,448 
+  199 

-  3,547 

-  179 
+  13.963 
+  427 
+  13,167 


japan's  principal  exports,  1928  and  1927 


Product 

Rice  and  paddy  

Beans  and  peas  

Aquatic  products  

Wheat  flour  

Tea  

Sugar,  refined  

Beer  

Isinglass,  vegetable  

Comestibles,  in  tin  and  bottle 
Dried  plants  for  insectifuge  .  . 
Waste  silk  and  floss  silk  .  . 

Coal  

Wood  

Vegetable  patty  oil  

Peppermint  oil  

Fish  oil  and  whale  oil  

Camphor  

Menthol  crystals  

Raw  silk  

Cotton  yarns  , 

Iron  

Brass  

Plaits  for  hat-making  

Soaps   

Matches  

Silk  tissues  

Cotton  tissues  

Woollen  tissues  

Cotton  blankets  

Silk  handkerchiefs  

Cotton  towels  


1928 

1927 

Inc.  or  Dec 

Values  in  Thousands  of  Yen 

1,276 

1.427 

-  151 

10,401 

10.466 

-  65 

17,375 

20,143 

-  2,768 

24,717 

14,258 

+  10,459 

11,848 

10,896 

+  952 

38,415 

28,918 

+  9.497 

4,412 

4.246 

+  166 

4,142 

3,248 

+  894 

23,030 

19.508 

4-  3,522 

7,487 

3.061 

+  4,426 

12,548 

12,868 

-  320 

24.513 

25,509 

-  996 

17,963 

15.898 

+  2,065 

6,022 

9,768 

-  3,746 

2,076 

2,314 

-  238 

8,162 

7.479 

+  683 

5.446 

5,637 

-  191 

3,913 

4.895 

-  982 

732,696 

741.227 

-  8.531 

25,892 

38,793 

-12.901 

4,845 

3,456 

+  1.389 

5,575 

4,962 

+  613 

4.716 

8,458 

—  3,742 

2,089 

1.610 

+  479 

5,116 

8.155 

-  3.039 

J  34,058 

139.614 

-  5,556 

352.217 

3S3.600 

-31,383 

3,608 

2,638 

+  970 

2,787 

3,224 

-  437 

5,205 

5,913 

-  708 

3,393 

3,397 

-  4 
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japan's  principal  exports,  1928  and  1927 — Concluded 


Product 

Cotton  undershirts,  knit  

Socks  and  stockings,  knit  .  . 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  

Buttons  

Jewelry  for  personal  adornment 

Papers  

Cement,  Portland  .' . 

Potteries  , 

Glass  and  glass  manufactures  . . 

Iron  manufactures  

Gum  tires  

Machineries  and  parts  thereof  . , 

Umbrellas  

Brushes  

Lamps  and  parts  thereof  . . 
Toys  


1928  1927       Inc.  or  Dec. 

Values  in  Thousands  of  Yen 


27,378  25.093  +  2,285 

4,816  2,949  +  1,867 

12,192  9,368  +  2,824 

7,653  9,850  -  2,197 

8,015  3,965  +  4,050 

25,673  19.263  +  6,410 

6,887  7.120  —  236 

34.637  30.490  +  4,147 

12,943  16,631  —  3,688 

13,680  12,058  +  1,622 

5,722  4,940  +  782 

10,605  11,311  -  706 

2,516  2,343  +  173 

5,119  5.629  -  510 

8,368  6.879  +  1,489 

10,997  10,520  +  477 


TRADE  THROUGH  THE  PORT  OF  KOBE,  JAPAN 

James  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Kobe,  Japan,  June  1,  1929. — Exports  from  the  port  of  Kobe  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  were  valued  at  234,553,000  yen  as  against  211,174,000 
yen  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Imports  have  risen  from  316,926,000  yen  in 
value  to  388,800,000  yen  in  value,  the  total  being  over  a  hundred  million  yen's 
worth  of  trade  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year — a  sum  that  must  represent  a  con- 
siderable gain  in  actual  value?  even  after  the  depreciation  in  the  yen  exchange 
has  been  taken  into  consideration.  Foreign  ships  calling  at  Kobe  during  the 
four  months  numbered  431  as  against  407  last  year,  and  Japanese  ships  1,023 
as  against  1,009  last  year.  The  customs  duties  show  a  considerable  drop;  this 
would  seem  to  show  that  imports  have  consisted  more  largely  than  formerly  of 
raw  materials.  There  has  not  been  time  as  yet  to  notice  any  change  in  the 
figures  caused  by  the  revision  in  the  import  tariff  on  tea  and  cocoa,  and  lumber; 
the  former  two  items  make  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  total  at  any  time. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  present  year  shows  a  considerable  decrease  in  imports 
in  so  far  as  Kobe  is  concerned.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  taste  for  imported  products  that  has  been  acquired  by 
many  of  the  people  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  value  of  the  total  imports 
of  foodstuffs,  including  drink  and  tobacco,  was  26,879,000  yen  in  the  past  four 
months  as  against  31,480,000  yen  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Imports  of  wheat  showed  an  increase,  and  there  are  correspondingly  larger 
exports  of  flour  from  Japan,  but  the  importation  of  rice  showed  a  decrease. 
Sugar  has  declined  by  half,  though  the  exports  of  refined  sugar  have  only  slightly 
decreased.  A  small  quantity  of  condensed  milk  was  imported,  but  at  a  higher 
price  than  during  the  previous  period.  Exports  of  such  special  materials  as 
camphor,  menthol  and  celluloid  have  all  shown  a  decided  increase.  There  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  export  of  manufactured  silk  such  as  habutae,  satin,  crepe 
and  Fuji;  pongee  has  been  the  only  line  indicating  an  increase.  Cotton  yarn 
showed  a  considerable  decline,  but  steel  rods,  plates,  etc.,  showed  a  large  increase. 
Matches  some  time  ago  showed  signs  of  improving,  but  the  four  months'  trade 
returns  of  Kobe  showed  poor  results;  the  totals  in  quantity  and  value  were 
considerably  less  than  naif  those  of  last  year.  Among  cotton  goods  there  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  drills  and  jeans,  but  the  balance  with 
the  exception  of  shirting,  which  has  increased  considerably,  have  only  held  their 
own,  with  minor  increases  and  decreases.  Imitation  Panama  hats  after  last 
year's  slump  showed  an  increased  total,  the  four  months'  imports  totalling 
2,754,000  yen  as  against  581,000  yen  last  year,  while  straw  hats  declined  in 
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value  of  from  399,000  yen  to  111,000  yen  during  the  same  period.  The  export 
of  printing  paper  has  increased,  but  not  as  fast  as  might  have  been  expected 
when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  advantages  that  the  industry  in  Japan  enjoys. 
All  kinds  of  glassware  showed  a  decline  in  exports.  Porcelain,  brassware, 
enamelled-ware,  tinned-ware,  umbrella  ribs,  iron  manufactures,  clocks,  bicycles, 
matting  and  umbrellas  have  all  shown  a  declining  tendency,  but  in  other  lines 
there  were  compensating  increases.  The  practical  abolition  of  any  distinction 
between  natural  and  culture  pearls  has  led  to  an  increase  in  exports,  as  culture 
pearls  are  now  within  the  reach  of  people  of  comparatively  moderate  means. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  while  exports  in  raw  materials  and  in  materials  only 
partly  manufactured  increased  by  14,000,000  yen,  the  increase  in  value  in  wholly 
manufactured  articles  was  only  8,000,000  yen. 

With  the  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  rubber,  Japan  bought  largely.  Values 
have  increased  slightly  this  year,  while  the  quantity  imported  during  the  four 
months  has  risen  from  81,000  to  130,000  piculs  (1  picul=133^-  pounds).  There 
has  been  a  heavy  increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton,  which  is  due  probably 
to  an  anticipated  expansion  of  trade  with  China,  as  a  settlement  is  regarded  as 
inevitable,  and  consequently  a  reaction  from  the  Chinese  boycott  is  expected 
and  a  subsequent  increase  in  purchases.  There  has  been  a  very  good  increase  in 
imports  of  both  hides  and  leather,  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  absorbing  a  large 
quantity;  the  industrial  uses  of  leather  account  for  a  good  part  of  the  increase. 
The  policy  of  Japan .  in  connection  with  the  petroleum  question  is  indicated 
by  the  continued  falling  off  in  imports  of  gasolene  and  the  corresponding 
increases  in  the  imports  of  crude  oil,  although  a  certain  quantity  of  the  crude 
oil  imports  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  uses  of  Diesel  engines  in 
motor  ships. 

In  spite  of  the  plans  for  making  Japan  self-sufficient  in  iron  and  steel 
within  the  next  three  years,  imports  into  Kobe  of  every  line  under  this  category 
except  galvanized  s'heets  have  been  larger  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1928.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk,  and  the  decline  in  imports  wit- 
nessed during  the  whole  of  last  year,  imports  during  the  period  under  review 
though  small  were  more  than  double  the  amount  brought  in  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 

In  spite  of  the  great  efforts  that  are  being  put  forth  in  dye-making  and 
the  tariff  handicap,  the  imports  of  both  artificial  indigo  and  of  aniline  dyes 
increased  very  considerably.  In  the  woollen  trade  the  figures  indicate  the  steady 
progress  of  manufacture  in  Japan.  The  import  of  tops  has  declined,  that  of 
raw  wool  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  importation  of  woollen  cloth  has 
suffered.  The  increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  have  already  been  referred 
to;  and  there  have  been  considerably  larger  imports  of  spinning  machinery. 
Equally  encouraging  from  the  point  of  view  of  Japan's  industrial  development 
are  the  imports  of  machinery  and  electric  motors  and  dynamos.  This  trade  is 
participated  in  by  many  countries,  but  Germany  is  the  only  European 
country  to  show  noticeable  increases.  The  trade  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  however,  shows  steady  gains. 

FISH  MEAL  MARKET  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgilltvray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  June  7,  1929.— For  the  1928  season  Rotterdam  displaced  Ham- 
burg as  the  leading  Continental  market  for  Canadian  pilchard  meal,  and  conse- 
quently a  brief  review  of  business  prospects  for  1929  may  be  of  interest  to 
exporters. 

The  most  formidable  competitor  which  pilchard  meal  has  in  the  Dutch 
market  is  Norwegian  fresh  herring  meal,  and  the  degree  of  Canadian  participa- 
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tion  is  controlled  by  the  price  which  rules  for  this  product.  During  the  greater 
part  of  1928  Norwegian  prices  were  high,  and  because  of  this  considerable  busi- 
ness was  done  with  Canada.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  herring 
meal  fell  sharply  from  approximately  £15  to  as  low  as  £13  a  ton.  This  had  the 
effect  of  slowing  up  the  demand  for  pilchard  meal  and  since  December  the 
market  has  been  weak  with  demand  only  fair. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Norwegian  quotations  have  declined  still  further, 
and  while  two  weeks  ago  the  price  quoted  was  £13,  it  has  now  fallen  to  £12  10s. 
and  to  £12  15s.  for  regular  delivery  up  until  December,  1929.  Herring  meal 
differs  from  pilchard  in  that  the  fat  content  of  the  former  may  run  as  high  as 
12  per  cent,  on  account  of  which  the  price  must  necessarily  be  lower.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  accurately  what  premium  pilchard  meal  can  command 
over  its  competitor  because  of  this.  The  limited  number  of  buyers  who  prefer 
pilchard  meal  may  pay  as  much  as  £2  per  ton  more,  but  the  quantity  which  can 
thus  be  sold  is  small  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  importers  is  that  the 
most  that  can  be  expected  under  normal  circumstances  is  £1  10s.;,  while  depend- 
ing on  conditions  of  demand,  this  amount  may  be  much  smaller.  It  is  reported 
that  there  have  recently  been  a  few  small  transactions  in  pilchard  meal  on  the 
Dutch  market  at  £15,  but  at  this  figure  the  volume  of  business  which  can  be 
done  will  be  small  in  comparison  with  last  season. 

Canadian  whitefish  meal  from  the  East  Coast  is  being  imported  regularly 
and  is  regarded  by  the  trade  as  superior  to  either  Norwegian  cod  meal  or 
English  or  Scotch  whitefish  meal.  Frequent  inquiries  are  being  received  for 
this  product,  which  must  contain  a  minimum  of  62  per  cent  protein.  Present 
competitive  prices  are  from  £16  10s.  to  £17. 

Apart  from  imports,  small  quantities  of  herring  meal  are  manufactured 
and  there  have  been  some  unimportant  imports  from  Belgium. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  year  imports  of  all  varieties  of 
fish  meal  into  the  Netherlands  came  to  4,662  tons  with  a  value  of  885,000  fl.  in 
comparison  with  3,581  tons  at  741,000  fl.  during  the  same  period  in  1928.  The 
principal  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the  quantity  and.  value  received 
from  each,  were  as  follows: — 

Weight       Value  in 
Metric  Tons    1,000  Fls. 

Germany   373  72 

United  Kingdom   844  169 

United  States   463  97 

Norway   2,062  354 

Canada   829  173 

Total   4,662  885 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  meal  was  imported  in  January,  when  507  tons 
arrived  valued  at  100,000  fl.  In  February  these  figures  fell  to  35  tons  at  7,000  fl.. 
but  in  March  rose  to  187  tons  at  43,000  fl.,  while  the  April  figure  was  100  tons 
valued  at  23,000  fl.  Norwegian  exports  rose  sharply  from  329  tons  in  January 
to  430  tons  in  February,  to  597  tons  in  March,  and  705  tons  in  April.  The 
average  value  of  this,  which  includes  both  cod  and  herring  meal,  remained  fairly 
steady  at  approximately  £14  10s.,  but  when  figures  are  available  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June  this  will  undoubtedly  register  a  decline.  Imports  from  other 
countries  have  shown  no  noteworthy  movements. 
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GERMAN  RAILWAYS'  REPORT  FOR  1928 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  June  8, 1929. — The  German  Railway  Company  has  just  published 
its  annual  report  for  1928,  which  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  important  role 
the  German  State  Railway  plays  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  reparation 
payments  as  shown  at  the  Paris  Conference.  The  wage  demands  of  the  railway- 
men,  which  it  is  estimated  will  mean  an  annual  increase  of  43,000,000  reichs- 
marks,  again  brings  the  financial  position  of  the  railways  into  prominence. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  railways  got  into  serious  difficulties, 
and  the  financial  position  was  considerably  affected  by  the  delay  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  permission  to  increase  their  tariffs.  They  succeeded 
under  very  adverse  circumstances  in  issuing  preference  shares  for  200,000,000 
reichsmarks,  but  all  other  attempts  in  1928  to  obtain  new  capital  proved  futile. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  found  advisable  to  postpone  certain  develop- 
ments which  appeared  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  service. 

receipts 

Receipts  amounted  to  5,159  million  reichsmarks  and  payments  for  running 
expenses  and  renewals  are  stated  to  be  4,294-4  million  reichsmarks.  Out  of  the 
business  surplus  of  1,038  million  reichsmarks,  including  173-2  million  reichs- 
marks carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  658-3  million  reichsmarks  were 
applied  for  interest  and  reduction  of  reparations,  103-2  million  reichsmarks  for 
assignments  to  legal  reserve  funds,  25  million  reichsmarks  set  aside  for  depre- 
ciation, 2-5  million  reichsmarks  for  promissory  notes  and  loans,  and  of  the 
remaining  net  profit  of  864-7  million  reichsmarks,  75*7  million  reichsmarks  are 
for  dividends  on  preference  shares  already  issued. 

TRACKAGE  AND  ROLLING  STOCK 

Of  the  7,700  kilometres  of  track  which  required  attention,  only  100  kilo- 
metres could  be  improved  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and  the  repairing  of  numerous 
bridges  has  to  be  accomplished  in  the  present  year.  The  electrification  of  the 
Berlin  city  overhead  and  district  railways  is  nearing  completion.  The  network 
of  lines,  especially  in  the  Rhine  and  Ruhr  areas,  has  been  increased  by  about 
315  kilometres  out  of  credits  supplied  by  the  State  and  provinces.  There  is  an 
excess  stock  of  engines  and  goods  trucks  over  requirements,  but  some  special 
types  are  lacking.  As  a  consequence  of  the  combining  of  third  and  fourth  class 
carriages,  there  is  a  shortage  of  second  class  carriages.  Particularly  in  long- 
distance and  international  traffic,  the  travelling  speed  has  been  increased  as  far 
as  permissible.  In  the  first  ten  months  goods  traffic  was  satisfactory  and  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  then  decreased  considerably.  Increasing  motor 
truck  traffic  makes  itself  more  and  more  felt,  especially  in  the  case  of  goods 
subject  to  a  high  tariff. 

NUMBER  OE  EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES 

The  number  of  employees  decreased  to  700,000  persons  and  corresponds 
only  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  service.  Pension  obligations  are  looked 
upon  with  concern,  and  in  1928  these  amounted  to  482,000,000  reichsmarks, 
which  will  increase  to  about  600,000,000  reichsmarks  in  1946.  The  wages  award 
of  March  3,  1928,  caused  an  increased  cost  of  60,000,000  reichsmarks  in  addi- 
tion to  the  7,000,000  reichsmarks  for  social  obligations.   The  recent  wage  award 
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will  also  cause  an  annual  increase  of  5,000,000  reichsmarks  for  social  liabilities. 
From  the  annual  report  it  can  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  the  goods  wagon 
traffic  rose  in  1928  about  0-6  per  cent  above  the  previous  year. 

TRAFFIC  CONDITIONS 

Goods  carried  per  kilometre  increased  for  the  first  time  in  1928  over  pre- 
war figures.  Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  introduction  of  the  large  goods 
wagon  trains  between  Upper  Silesia  and  the  Ruhr  area  on  the  one  part  and 
Berlin  on  the  other.  Since  the  middle  of  September  they  travelled  regularly 
for  provisioning  the  Berlin  gas  and  electric  light  works.  The  new  class  arrange- 
ment has  had  the  effect  of  more  use  again  being  made  of  the  second  class 
coaches.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  season  ticket  holders,  the 
percentage  increase  in  receipts  was  lower  than  the  percentage  of  passengers  car- 
ried and  distance  covered.  The  traffic  at  reduced  fare's  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  traffic  increased  from  52-31  per  cent  to  451-63  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  average  capacity  of  engines  was  increased  about  14-6 
per  cent.  In  the  course  of  the  business  year,  about  850  old  engines  were  scrapped 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  surplus  reserve  of  1,800  engines. 

ACCIDENTS 

There  were  several  bad  railway  accidents,  but  a  careful  examination  by  a 
committee  of  experts  showed  that  safety  precautions  were  maintained.  In  com- 
parison with  the  considerably  increased  traffic,  the  number  of  accidents  is  slightly 
behind  that  of  last  year.  Collisions  have  declined  in  number,  but  derailments 
show  a  small  increase,  only  partially  due,  however,  to  faults  in  the  rolling 
stock.  In  1928  there  were  about  9  per  cent  fewer  carts  run  into  than  in  1927, 
and  accidents  as  a  result  of  faulty  service  at  level  crossings  fell  by  about  a  third. 
As  a  result  of  the  fault  of  drivers,  carts  caught  by  trains  at  the  level  crossings 
on  the  main  lines  increased  by  25  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  accidents  caused 
by  motor  cars  breaking  through  closed  gates  at  crossings  was  larger  than  in  the 
case  of  gates  not  being  closed.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  about  250,000  motor 
cars  in  Germany,  the  number  of  persons  killed  as  a  result  of  the  motor  cars  col- 
liding with  trains  is  less  than  in  1927.  This,  however,,  is  considerably  less  than 
the  number  of  street  accidents  caused  by  motor  cars.  The  number  of  other  acci- 
dents, chiefly  to  persons,  has  unfortunately  increased.  The  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  travellers  and  passengers  on  the  railway  stations  or  by 
jumping  on  or  off  moving  trains. 

MOTOR  CAR  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY:  ERRATA 

In  the  report  on  the  above  subject  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1320  (May  18,  1929,  pages  751  and  752),  the  following  errata 
fall  to  be  recorded: — 

Page  751,  second  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph:  for  "  The  number  of 
motor  cars  doubled  in  the  same  period.  .  .  ."  read  "  The  number  of  motor 
trucks  doubled  in  the  same  period.    .  . 

Page  752,  last  sentence  in  report:  for  "The  new  yearly  taxes  range  from 
R.M.  14  ($3.33)  on  cars  of  100  cubic  metre  hub  space  to  KM.  1,187  ($282  57) 
on  those  with  8,600  cubic  centimetre  hub  space,  or  almost  R.M.  14  for  every 
100  cubic  centimetre  hub  space  "  read  "  The  new  yearly  taxes  range  from  R.M. 
14.00  ($3.33)  on  cars  of  100  cubic  centimetre  hub  space  to  R.M.  1,187  ($282.57) 
on  those  with  8,600  cubic  centimetre  hub  space,  or  almost  R.M.  14  for  every 
100  cubic  centimetre  hub  space. " 
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SANTIAGO'S   IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  10,  1929. — The  direct  trade  from  Canada  to  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  the  chief  port  on  the  south  side  of  this  island,  is  considered  capable  of 
considerable  improvement,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind  the  Trade  Commissioner 
intends  to  visit  Santiago  this  fall  and  make  a  study  of  conditions  at  this  port, 
together  with  those  in  the  considerable  territory  tributary  to  it  in  the  provinces 
of  Oriente  and  Camaguey.  Exporters  interested  in  the  market  in  a  special  way 
are  therefore  requested  to  write  to  this  office  and  submit  their  difficulties  or 
requests,  when  they  will  be  gone  into  fully  and  reported  on.  Santiago,  it  should 
be  noted  (except  for  the  occasional  winter  visits  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
to  Maritime  ports  for  potatoes),  enjoys  a  considerable  advantage  over  Havana 
in  having  a  direct  steamship  line  from  Canada,  operated  by  Messrs.  Pickford  & 
Black,  plying  all  the  year  round  and  sailing  from  Halifax. 

IMPORT  FIGURES 

Through  the  courtesy  of  H.M.  Consul  at  Santiago,  this  office  has  been 
furnished  with  figures  showing  the  direct  imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year.  These  figures  are  taken  from  ships'  manifests  and  are 
therefore  more  reliable  than  ordinary  official  statistics.  The  trade  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  good  way  and  handled  by  merchants  who  meet  their  bills  promptly, 
practically  all  payments  being  made  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  the  goods.  Imports 
were  as  follows: — 


Commodity 

Quantities 

Kg.  Consignors 

22,989 

1,799.975  6 

Codfish 

 cases 

18,703 

1,390.766  11 

Hay  

250 

11.000  1 

 kegs 

250 

7,000  1 

100 

1,818  1 

50 

1.818  1 

10 

500  1 

Ink  

1 

88  1 

3 

51  1 

MARKING  OF  IMPORTED  ROSE  TREES  IN  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
under  elate  June  7,  1929,  that  the  draft  Order  in  Council  respecting  rose  trees 
referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1312  (dated  March  23, 1929). 
has  been  confirmed.  The  new  order  will  come  into  effect  on  August  7  next,  in 
time  for  the  autumn  trade,  and  thereafter  imported  roses  will  be  required  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale,  whether  wholesale  or  retail, 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  rose  trees  are  not  a  regular  article  of  export 
from  Canada  and  the  marking  obligation  does  not  apply  at  the  time  of  importa- 
tion, the  regulations  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  any  persons  interested. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  FOOD,  DRUGS,  AND  DISINFECTANTS  ACT 

C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  29,  1929.— The  Food,  Drugs  and  Disinfectants  Bill  which 
was  tabled  in  the  House  late  in  1927  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and  amend- 
ing the  various  provincial  acts  of  a  similar  nature  has  finally  been  promulgated,, 
and  will  come  into  force  on  some  future  unspecified  date.  The  passing  of  this 
act  marks  a  further  step  in  South  African  commercial  legislation  effecting  greater 
safety  to  the  public  by  means  of  prohibiting  the  sale  of  unwholesome,  adulter- 
ated and  incorrectly  or  falsely  described  goods.  Some  such  consolidation  as 
effected  by  this  act  has  for  some  time  been  considered  necessary.  Up  to  the 
present,  all  legislation  dealing  with  these  matters  had  been  passed  by  the  prov- 
incial governments  previous  to  the  Act  of  Union  of  1910,  and  under  the  present 
act  all  provincial  acts  are  repealed.    These  are  as  follows:  — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  Sale  of  Folod  and  Drags  and  Seeds  Act,  1890. 

Natal.— Adulteration  of  Food  Act.  1901. 

Orange  Free  State. — Sale  of  Adulterated  and  Tainted  Foodstuffs,  Liquors,  and  Medicines. 
Transvaal. — Storage  and  Adulteration  of  Foodstuffs. 

The  act  follows  fairly  closely  similar  acts  passed  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  in  so  far  as  the  description  of  what  will  be  considered  as  adulteration 
of.  incorrect  or  false  description  of,  substitution  for  foods  or  unwholesome  foods, 
is  concerned.  Briefly,  nothing  may  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  product 
in  its  pure  and  normal  state  in  sound  condition;  it  must  conform  to  the  standard 
prescribed;  no  greater  proportion  of  any  substance  the  use  of  which  is  restricted 
by  the  act  can  be  added;  concealment  of  damaged  condition  or  inferior  quality 
by  any  process  of  manufacture,  and  any  prohibited  process  or  method  of  manu- 
facture, preparation  or  packing  are  illegal;  sale  in  imitation  of  or  under  the 
name  of,  or  under  a  name  closely  resembling  that  of  another  article,  or  under  a 
false  or  misleading  description  is  barred.  However,  where  the  article  bears  a 
prescribed  label  showing  that  the  article  is  a  mixture,  and  the  names  and  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients  are  stated  thereon,  or  where  it  contains  a  wholesome 
substance,  or  has  subtracted  from  it  a  substance  necessary  to  make  it  a  com- 
mercial article  or  contains  extraneous  matter,  permitted  by  regulation,  unavoid- 
ably mixed  therein,  it  will  not  be  considered  as  adulterated,  or  falsely  described 
for  such  reason.  Furthermore,  any  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  or  any 
process  applied  to,  or  treatment  of  any  food  or  drug  which  injuriously  affects 
the  quality  of  nutritive  or  other  properties  of  such  commodity  cannot  be 
imported  or  sold  unless  the  commodity  bears  a  conspicuous  label  stating  it  has 
been  so  altered. 

In  the  case  of  drugs,  the  standards  set  by  the  act  are  those  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  for  all  other  articles  the  standard  is  laid  down  by  regulation 
under  the  act.  The  onus  of  supplying  standard  quality  is  placed  upon  the  seller. 
The  publication  of  false  or  misleading  descriptions  of  foods  or  drugs  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Colouring,  flavouring.,  or  thickening  substances  are  permitted  only'  in 
accordance  with  regulation.  Foods  advertised  or  described  as  specially  suitable 
for  infants  and  invalids  can  contain  no  preservative  other  than  common  salt 
or  sugar. 

Blends  can  be  sold  only  when  they  consist  of  different  kinds,  qualities,  or 
grades  of  the  food  named.  If  any  other  substance  be  included,  it  must  be  sold 
as  a  mixture.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  to  mixtures  of  drugs  obtained  on 
prescription,  a  proprietary  article  patented  in  the  Union,  or  such  other  articles 
which  may  be  exempted. 
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In  the  case  of  imported  goods,  such  goods  will  be  held  at  the  ports  of 
debarkation  until  they  are  analysed  or  inspected.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
release  of  goods  on  a  guarantee  from  the  importer  that  such  foods  will  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  pending  such  analysis  or  examination.  Imported  goods  which 
infringe  the  act  may  be  seized  and  destroyed,  or  permitted  entry  when  such 
infringement  has  been  corrected,  or  permitted  to  be  re-exported,  or  otherwise 
dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister. 

Disinfectants  are  separately  treated  in  the  Act.  The  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  when  sold,  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller,  must 
appear  on  a  label  affixed  to  the  package.  Such  label  must  also  give  full  direc- 
tions for  use.,  including  the  proportion,  strength,  or  dilution  in  which  it  is  effec- 
tive, and  the  names  of  its  active  ingredients,  and  the  percentage  or  proportion 
of  each  or,  in  the  case  of  a  liquid  germicide,  its  germicidal  power  or  efficacy 
expressed  in  numerical  terms  as  compared  to  the  standard  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion. No  false  or  misleading  description  of  any  disinfectant  may  be  published. 
It  will  be  prohibited  entry  if  it  bears  a  false  of  a  misleading  description  of  its 
origin,  mode  of,  or  place  of  production  or  preparation,  or  of  its  disinfecting, 
germicidal,  antiseptic,  preservative,  or  deodorant  properties,  or  if  it  does  not 
effectively  bear  out  such  claims,  or  if  it  infringes  such  other  regulations  as  apply 
generally  under  the  act  to  foods  and  drugs. 

Generally  any  food,  drug,  or  disinfectant  when  it  has  a  well-known  or 
recognized  name  when  sold  under  any  distinctive,  fancy,  trade,  proprietary,  or 
registered  name  must  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  article  con- 
cerned. Names  denoting  origin  where  such  names  have  become  generic  terms 
are  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  regulations  affecting  false  description 
or  origin. 

Detailed  regulations  under  the  act  have  not  yet  been  published.  When  pro- 
mulgated these  will  be  made  available  to  Canadian  exporters. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Duty  on  Woollens 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1311 
(March  16,  1929,  page  426),  information  has  been  received  that,  effective  May 
23,  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
British  preferential  tariff  on  certain  woollen  goods,  as  defined,  shall  be  imposed 
when  the  value  exceeds  2s.  6d.  per  square  yard  instead  of  Is.  6d.  as  formerly. 

New  Tariff  of  Guatemala 

A  new  tariff  of  Guatemala  (Decree  No.  158S)  was  published  in  El  Guate- 
malteco,  diario  oficial  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  of  June  3,  1929,  and  goes 
into  force  as  from  July  1. 

Chinese  Valuation  for  Duty  Purposes 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes  that  goods 
entering  China  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  are  appraised  for  duty  on  the  wholesale 
market  value  in  China,  from  which  is  deducted  duty  and  wharfage  and  conser- 
vancy dues,  the  latter  usually  amounting  to  approximately  1  to  2  per  cent.  In 
the  event  of  a  wholesale  market  value  not  being  available — e.g.  a  new  com- 
modity— the  contract  price  or  indent  arranged  by  the  importing  firm  is  then 
used  as  the  appraisal  base. 
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"MARKETS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA":  FORTHCOMING 

PUBLICATION 

The  series  of  reports  on  trade  possibilities  in  the  countries  of  Central 
America — Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  British  Honduras — which  have  recently  been  published  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  from  Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Mexico,  is  about  to  be  reissued  as  a  pamphlet.  A  copy  of  this  publication  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  subscriber  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  upon 
request.  To  other  than  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  the 
price  is  25  cents.  This  publication  will  extend  to  about  136  pages  and  will  be 
fully  indexed.  As  the  number  to  be  printed  is  strictly  limited,  requests  for  copies 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  25,  1929 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  25,  1929.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June 
18,  1929,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Weekending 


Monetary 

June  18, 

June  25 

Country 

Unit 

Parity 

1929 

1929 

.  1407 

$  .1425 

$  .1424 

.1390 

.1401 

.1400 

.0072 

.0072 

.0072 

Czechoslovakia  ,  , 

.0298 

.0298 

.2680 

.2687 

.2685 

Finland  

vzoz 

.  VZoZ 

.  0254 

.0392 

.0394 

.0394 

.2382 

.2406 

.2406 

4.8666 

4.8928 

4.8897 

.0130 

.0130 

.0130 

Holland  Guilder  (Florin) 

.4020 

.4052 

.4050 

.1749 

.1766 

.1765 

Italy  

.0526 

.0527 

.0527 

.1930 

.0176 

.0177 

.2680 

.2688 

.2686 

1.0805 

.0450 

.0453 

.1930 

.0060 

.0060 

.1930 

.1425 

.1428 

.2680 

.2702 

.2702 

.1930 

.1941 

.1941 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0092 

1.0085 

Argentine  Rep. 

.  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4244 

.4229 

.4234 

.5462 

.1199 

.1199 

Chile  

.1217 

.1221 

.1220 

.9733 

.9764 

.9758 

.4985 

.4790 

.4798 

4.8666 

4.0368 

4.0343 

.1930 

.1942 

.1951 

1.0342 

.9789 

.9783 

Cuba  

1.0000 

.9996 

.9997 

.4020 

.4041 

.4044 

 Tael 

.5878 

.5837 

.3650 

.3658 

.3656 

 Yen 

.4985 

.4440 

.4437 

,  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4579 

.4576 

Singapore,  Str.  Settlements  . .  $ 

.5678 

.5663 

.5660 

4.8666 

4.8921 

4.8891 

British  Guiana  . 

•    ;:!  1 

1.0000 

1.01  J— 1.02fto 

1.01"k— 1.1 

Other  British  West  Indies.  ..$ 

1.0000 

1.01 4— 1.02 

1.01^4— 1.1 

.0392 

.0394 

.0394 

.0392 

.0394 

.0394 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following;  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Portage  la  Prairie,  St.  Boniface  (Man.),  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  New  Westminster,  and 
Prince  Rupert;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
and  Victoria  (B.C.);  the  Chambre  de  Commerce,  District  of  Montreal;  Border  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  Offices  at  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  the  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.)  ;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  Trade 
Commission,  Toronto. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  send  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  it  emanated. 

Foodstuffs 

578.  Dried  Apples.— A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  receive  direct  offers  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples  who  are  not  already  represented  in  Hamburg. 

579.  Honey. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  general  produce  merchants  are  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  exporters  of  Canadian  honey.  Shipment  required  in  60-pound  tins.  Samples 
and  ci.f.  Liverpool  prices  requested. 

580.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  cheese. 

581.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  fish  (excepting  lobster  and  salmon). 

582.  Oatmeal  Products — A  Glasgow  firm  of  cereal  importers  would  like  to  handle  oat- 
meal products  and  desire  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  firm  interested. 

583.  Oat  Feed  and  Other  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  firm  on  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to 
secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian  axporter  of  oat  feed  and  other  feeding  stuffs. 

584.  Oilcakes. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of  a 
Canadian  exporter  of  linseed  and  obher  oilcakes. 

Miscellaneous 

585.  Haberdashery. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  haberdashery. 

586.  Writing  Paper. — A  distributor  in  Buenos  Aires  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  source  of 
supply  for  writing  paper  in  Canada.  Samples  and  prices  on  file  at  Department.  Price  is 
important,  but  samples  offered  may  vary  slightly.  Submit  offers  to  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, Buenos  Aires. 

587.  Wallpaper. — A  firm  of  distributors  dn  Argentina  are  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
agency  for  wallpaper,  non-diluted  colours.  Season  just  beginning.  Samples  and  price  to 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Buenos  Aires. 

588.  Glasstne. — An  importer  and  commission  agent  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive 
quotations  and  samples  of  glassine  and  imitation  parchment  for  packing  purposes. 

589.  Cheque  Protector. — A  salesman  in  Argentina  wishes  to  put  a  cheque  protector  on 
market.    Communicate  first  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioneir,  Buenos  Aires. 

590.  Wooden  Handles. — An  Edinburgh  firm  desire  to  purchase  wooden  handles  in  large 
quantities.    Samples  and  illustration  on  file  at  Department. 

591.  Corrugated  Boxes, — Commission  house  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent  a  Cana- 
diaD  manufacturer  of  corrugated  boxes. 

592.  Furniture. — A  direct  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive  catalogues,  price 
lists,  and  quotations  for  furniture  for  use  in  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  operating  rooms. 

593.  Animal  By-products. — A  Yorkshire  firm  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  desire  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  for  tallows,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  sinews,  glue- 
stock,  etc. 

594.  Fertilizers. — An  agent  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  washes  to  secure  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  fertilizers. 

595.  Chemicals. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  chemicals. 

596.  Old  Metals. — An  agent  din  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  secure  the  representation 
of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  old  metals. 
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597.  White  Enamel. — A  direct  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  supplies  of 
white  enamel  suitable  for  use  with  an  air  brush.  Samples  are  required  and  quotations  should 
be  provided  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz,  consular  fee  paid. 

598.  Lawn  Mowers. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporters  of  lawn  mowers. 

599.  Hardware.— A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  hardware. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  9,  July  30;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  23 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  12. 

From  Montreal 

To  Avon  mouth. — Nubian,  July  13;  Nessdan,  July  24— both  White  Star  Line;  Salacia, 
Anchor-Donaldson,  July  27. 

To  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  July  6;  Lord  Downshire,  July  23 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  July  27;  Nubian,  July  13;  Nes- 
sian,  July  24 — both  White  Star  Line. 

To  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  July  6;  Lord  Antrim.  July  24 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Dundee. — Carnvalona,  Thomson  Line,  July  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Minnedosa,  July  4;  Melita,  July  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Carmia, 
July  5;  Letitia,  July  12;  Corinaldo,  July  19;  Athemia,  July  26;  Carmia,  Aug.  2 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Hull. — Incemore,  July  16;   Cairndhu,  July  30 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Athol,  July  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  19;  Duchess  of  Athol,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Laurenitic,  July  6;  Doric, 
July  13;  Regina,  July  27 — all  White  Star  Line;  Andania,  July  5;  Antonia,  July  19;  Andania, 
Aug.  2 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  London. — Beiaverburn,  July  5;  Beaverbrae,  July  12;  Beaverdale,  July  19;  Beaver- 
ford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific:  Canadian  Rancher,  July  15;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  25 
— both  Canadian  National  ;  Ascania,  July  5;  Alaunia,  July  12;  Aurania,  July  19;  Ausonia, 
July  26 — all  Cunard  Lime;  Incemore,  July  16;  Cairndihu,  July  30' — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  July  4;  Manchester  Division,  July  11;  Man- 
chester Brigade.  July  18;   Manchester  Producer,  July  25 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  July  5;  Cairnmona,  July  12;  Cairnvalona,  July 
19;  Cairnross.  July  26 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montclare,  July  2:  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5;  Montrose,  July 
10,  Metagama,  July  18;  Montcalm,  July  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Megantk,  White  Star 
Line,  July  11. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Spinner,  July  5;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  15;  Canadian 
Planter,  July  25 — all  Canadian  National:  Beaverburn,  July  5;  Metagama,  July  18;  Beaver- 
dale, Julv  19;   Montclare,  Aug.  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Bordeaux  and  Havre. — Hada  County,  County  Line,  July  21. 

To  Bremen. — Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd,  July  13. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  July  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Montrose.  July  10:  Beaverbrae,  July  12;  Montcalm,  July  24;  Beaver- 
ford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Elmsihorn.  July  5;  Kings  County,  July  12;  Emden, 
July  19;   Ligurk,  July  26 — all  County  Line;   Koeln,  North  German  Lloyd.  July  13. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Foldenfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  late  July. 

To  Rotterdam. — York  County,  July  10:   Grey  County,  July  27 — both  County  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valnegra,  July  5;  Concordia,  July  10;  Valperga, 
July  27 — all  Lloyd  Mediterraneio  Italian  Service. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Lylepark,  July  7:  Calumet,  July  21 — both  Elder  Dempster 
Line. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Canadian  Pioneer,  Canadian  National  July  20. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  July  15;  Canadian  Explorer,  July  30 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  Canadian  National.  July  25. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico.  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique.  St.  Lucia. 
Barbados,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demfrara. — Chomedy,  July  13;  Colborne,  July  27— both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Hamiltox,  Bermuda:  Nassau.  Bahamas:  Kingston.  Jamaica;  and  Belize.  British 
Honduras. — Lady  Somers,  July  6;  Cat'hcart,  July  13;  Lady  Rodney,  July  20;  Cavfeiier, 
July  27 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda.  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Peter  Maersk,  July  5;  Agente  Maersk, 
July  19 — both  Ocean  Dominion. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Rosiland,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  July  12,  July  26. 

To  CoRNERBROOK. — New  Northland,  July  10,  July  24;  North  Voyageur,  July  15,  July  29 
—both  Clarke  SS. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Grand  Bank  and  Belleoram. — Cabot  Tower, 
Newfoundland-Canada  Traders,  July  9,  July  27. 

From  St.  John 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  4;  Lady  Hawkins, 
July  18 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union. — Sollund,  Newfound- 
land-Canada Traders,  July  16,  Aug.  3. 

From  North  Sydney 

To  Port  aux  Basques,  Nfld. — Caribou,  Newfoundland  Railway,  every,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool  and  Manchester. — Mejltonian,  White  Star  Line,  July  11. 
To  Bordeaux. — La  Bourdonnais,  French  Line,  July  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Fort  St.  George,  July  16,  July  30;  Nerissa.  July  0,  July  23; 
Nova  Scotia,  Aug;.  3;  Newfoundland,  July  16-^all  Furness,  Withy;  Farnorth,  Farquhar 
SS.  July  5,  July  13,  July  19,  July  27. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Farnorth,  July  5,  July  13;  S  ambro,  July  19;  Fernfielld,  July 
6— all  Farquhar  SS. 

To  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  St.  John's,  Carbonear  and  Port  Union.— Sollund,  Newfound- 
land-Canada Traders,  July  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Cavelier,  Canadian  National.  July  30. 

To  Bermuda,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia. 
Barbados.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Champlain,  July  4;  Chomedy,  July  IS — both 
Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat.  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Julv  12;  Lady  Hawkins, 
July  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kington  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  July  10;  Ottar,  July  24 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
France,  July  4;  Empress  of  Russia,  July  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Miike  and  Hong  Kong. — Tyndareus,  July  16;  Protesilaus,  Aug.  6 
— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Paris  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 
July  2. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Lyttleton. — Golden  Cross,  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navi- 
gation Co.,  July  10. 

To  Napier,  Lyttleton,  Dunedin,  Nelson  and  Plymouth. — Waixuna,  Canadian-Aus- 
tralasian Line,  3u\y  16. 

To  Cartagena,  Puerto  Columbia,  Curacao  and  Kingston. — Point  Bonita,  Gulf  Pacific 
Line.  July  12. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Line. 
July  24. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Boren,  Transatlantic  SS., 
July  20. 

To  Liverpool,  London  and  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  July  4;  Loch  Monar,  July  18; 
Nebraska,  July  31 — all  North  Pacific  Coast  Lino. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Grove,  July  14;  Pacific  Reliance,  July  28 — both  Furness 
Pacific. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Antwerp. — Portland,  July  5;  Los  Angeles,  July  26 — -both 
Hamburg-American  Line. 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp. — Gassterdyk,  North  Pacific  Coast 
Line,  July  30. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp  and  Bordeaux. — Arizona,  July  4;  Notre  Dame  de  Four- 
vier,  July  29 — both  French  Line. 

To  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo  and  Rosario. — A  motorship,  Westfal- 
Lareen  Line,  Aug.  1. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Elveric,  B.C.  Shipping  Agencies,  early  July. 


LISTS  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
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Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 


Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act. 

Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.   Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Statistics  Act.   Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada-British  West  Indies-Bermuda-British  Guiana-British  Honduras  Trade  Agreement 

(1925).    (Price  10  cents). 
Canada-West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents). 
Canada- West  Indies  Conference  Report,  (1925).    (Price  $1.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).    (Price  1C  cents.) 
Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 
Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  10  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (In  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Czechoslovakia  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1927).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Denmark  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Lumber  Market  of  Japan  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Mala 5  a  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).  (Price  25  cents.) 
Peru  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929)  (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1926).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones 
water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures: Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics. 

Sixty  Years  of  Canadian  Progress  (1927).    (Price  10  cents.) 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  live  stock,  coal  prices,  etc. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  Territory  includes  Chile 
and  Uruguay. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C. 
G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit  Build- 
ing, Melbourne.  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal 
Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
Belgium 

Jean  J.  Guay,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brus- 
sels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Territory 
includes  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary.) 
Brazil 

A.  S.  Bleakney.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164   Rio   de   Janeiro;    office,   Avenida  Rio 
Branco,  9.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — 
P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barba- 
dos, Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British 
Guiana.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser,  P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston. 
Office — Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Build- 
ing. (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Hayti,  Ber- 
muda, the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
300.  Office— North  China  Daily  News  Build- 
ing, 17  The  Bund,  Shanghai.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Cuba 

James  Cormack.   Address  for  letters — Apartado 
1945.  Office  Address:  Calle  Obrapia  35,  Havana, 
Cuba.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela.  ( Colombia, 
San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico.)    Cable  Ad- 
dress, Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Bane.  3  rue  Scribe.  Paris  (9).  Cable 
Address,  Cancomac.  (Territory  includes 
French  Colonies  in  North  Africa.  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Syria.) 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress.  Gutrufhaus,  Neuerwall  10.  Ham- 
burg 36.  Cable  Address,  Canadian.  (Terri- 
tory covers  Germany— except  the  Rhine  Valley 
— Czechoslovakia,  Austria.  Poland,  Esthonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.) 

Greece 

L.  J.  H.  Turcot,  care  of  British  Legation, 
Athcas.     (Territory  includes  Turkey.) 

Holland 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam. 
(Territory  includes  the  Rhine  valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

Paul  Sykes,  Exchange  Building,  Hong  Kong. 
Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Indo-China.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O. 
Box  2003.  office,  8  Esplanade  Mansions.  Gov- 
ernment Place  East,  Calcutta.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code  is 


COMMISSIONERS 

Irish  Free  State 

J.  H.  English,  66  Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5 — Milan 
(102).  Cables,  Canadian.  Territory  includes 
Spain.  Portugal  and  Greece,  Gibraltar,  Can- 
ary Islands,  Malta,  Italian  Colony  in  Africa, 
Albania,  Jugoslavia,  Turkey  and  Cyprus.) 
Japan 

J.  A.  Langley.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230. 
Office,  Kobe  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Building,  Kobe.    Cables,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  ^  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londrcs  y  Mexico.  Num.  30.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Central  American  Republics. 
Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner: 
P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  (Territory  in- 
cludes Straits  Settlements,  Federated  Malay 
States,  and  Siam.)    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33. 
Auckland.   Office,  Yorkshire  House.  Shortland 
street,  Auckland.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Norway 

F.  H.  Palmer,  care  of  British  Legation,  Oslo. 
Territory  includes  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Finland.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong,  care  of  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  Venezuela 

and  Colombia.) 

Peru 

G.  R.  Stevens,  care  of  British  Legation,  Lima. 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.) 
(Territory  includes  Bolivia  and  Ecuador.) 

South  Africa 

C.  S.  Bissett,  P.O.  Box  683.  Office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Building. 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1,  England.  Cable 
Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Fruit  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Walter  House,  Bedford  Street. 
Strand,  W.C.  2.  Cable  Address,  Canfrncom. 
(Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 
Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain.) 

Liverpool:  Harry  A.  Scott,  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bristol:  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare 
street.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  Gordon  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Scotland.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall 
street.    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  R.  S.  O'Meara,  Willoughby  Tower.  8  S. 
Michigan  Avenue.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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perfumery,  imports   610 

pork  (mess)  imports   578 

potato  market  in   179 

railway  rolling  stock  imports. .  . .  612 
raw   or   semi-manufactured  goods, 

imports   608 

representation  in   656 

rice,  imports   578 

soap,  imports   610 

sugar,  _  imports   578 

tariff  in   654 

tea  imports. .   579 

textiles,  imports   608 

toibacoo  imports   578 

trade  marks  registration   658 

vegetables,  imports   579 

wearing  apparel,  imports   609 

Certificates  of  origin   627 

Grenada,  economic  conditions   458 

trade  in  1928    652 

Implements  and  tools,  imports..    ..  611 

Jamaica,  conditions  in  1928   1002 

exports   731 

import  trade   730 

new  steamisihip  service   729 

■  potato,  market   179 

report     of    Trade  Commissioner 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

June  4,  1920   1002 

reports  of  F.  L.  Casserly.  office  of 
the  Trade  Commissioner,  King- 
ston : 

December  28.  1928   61 

January  16,  1929   179 

April  215,  1929   729 

tobacco  (leaf)  imports   61 

Natural   resources  and   exports . .   . .  539 

Points  for  exporters   180 

St..  Kitts-Nevis,  imports  1925-28..   ..  506 

St.  Lucia,  tariff  changes  777,  930 

trade  in  1928    958 

St.  Vincent,  duties  amended   889 

■  trade  in  1928   732 

Tobacco,  imports   257 

Trinidad1,  agencies  in   877 

agriculture  and  industries   505 

asphailt  industry   773 

boot  and  shoe  trade  in   575 

cocoa  industry   769 

cocoanuts  industry   771 

coffee  industr}'   772 
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financing  in   877 

fuel,  markets   132 

hay  market  in   89 

oil  industry  in   772 

public  finances   1004 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner 
R.  T.  Young.  Port  of  Spain: 

December  18,  1928   S9 

December  31.  1928   ISO 

January  8,  1929  132,  225 

January  11.  1929   182 

January  22,  1929   257 

January  30.  1929   255 

February  13,  1929   334 

February  15,  1929    334 

February  27,  1929    410 

March  4,  1929    458 

March  5,  1929   505 

March  13,  19219    582 

March  14,  1929    543 

March  26.  1929    575 

March  27,  1929'   627 

April  10,  1929   652 

April  12,  1929   654 

April  22,  1929  ■.  ..  732 

April  24,  1929   769 

April  30,  1929    835 

May  6,  1929   799 

Mav  14,  1929   876 

May  16..  19219   958 

Report  of  Acting  Trade  Co'immis- 
sioner  F.  L.  Casserly,  Port  of 
Spain : 

June  8,  1929..    1004 

Scandinavian  direct  shipping  ser- 
vice.    543 

sugar  industry   770 

trade  in  1928   836 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  trade  of.  76 

West  Indies  Conference,  first..   ..  334 

British  West  Africa 

Chairs,  market   570 

Proposed  trade  merger   571 

Brushes 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   2S 

India,  imports   80- 

Buckwheat 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   199 

Building  Materials 

Burma,  import  prospects   292 

Holland,  imports   549 

Burma 

Economic  conditions   289 

Export  trade  of                   ;   293 

Import  trade  by  commodities   2J0 

Butter 

AustraiLi a,  production  •  •  ••  132 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   579 

Cuba,  import  ruling   33 

Japan,  market   414 

Korea,  imports   ljy 
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C 

Calcium  Carbide 

Ceylon,  import  trade   680 

India,  imports   802 

Canada 

British  Trade  Commissioners  in  . .  . .  776 

Changes  in  consular  list  

70,423,740,  788,881,978 
Exports  to  the  United  iStates  under 

three   tariffs. .  134,  298, 444,  660,  786,  938 


Fish  (salt),  conditions  of  trade   941 

Foreign  trade,  1928:  details   434 

Meat  (ohilled  and  frozen)  trade..   ..  904 

Requisites  for  foreign  trade   739 

Summary  of  trade  by  months  

10, 162,336,508,714,826 

Candles 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   29 

Canned  Goods 

France,  marking   274 

Germany,  imports   749 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   404 

Switzerland,  imports   803 

Card  Tables 

Great  Britain,  market   in    North  of 

England   566 

Cardboard 

Great  Britain,  imports   171 

Casein 

Argentina,  production   469 

Casket  Fittings 

Great  Britain,  market    in   North  of 

England   790 

Cattle 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   578 

Caustic  Soda 

India,  import®   803 

Cement 

Canary  Islands,  imports   760 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   344 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   29 

Nicaragua,  imports   273 

Central  America 

Travel  and  equipment  for  travel  in . .  689 

Central  Heating 

Great  Britain   526 

Cereals 

Italy,  imports   699 

Switzerland,  crops   264 

88212—2 
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Ceylon 

Apparel,  imports   651 

Belting,  imports   682 

Calcium  carbide,  import  trade   680 

Canada's  share  of  trade   684 

Chemicals,  import  trade   680 

Electrical  goods,  imports   650 

Foodstuffs,  imports   647 

Gramophones,  imports  . .  682 

Gypsum,  wallboard,  imports  '..  684 

Industries  of   619 

Iron  and  steel,  products,  imports..   ..  648 

Leather  manufactures,  import  trade..  680 

Machinery,  imports   651 

Motor  accessories,  import  trade  . .   . .  681 

Motor  vehicles,  import  trade   681 

Musical  instruments,  imports   682 

Painters'  colours,  import  trade   680 

Paper,  import  trade   681 

Pianos,  imports   682 

Piece  goods,  imports   651 

Ploughs,  import  trade   679 

Radios,  imports   682 

Railway  rolling  stock,  import  trade..  681 

Road  development  in   297 

Tires,  import  trade  681,682 

Tubes,  import  trade   682 

Chair  Parts 

Cuba,  tariff  changes   890 

Chairs 

British  West  Africa,  market  in   570 

Cheese 

Burma,  import  prospects   291 

India,  imports   960 

Cheesecloth 

Cuba,  market   67 

Cheese  Colouring 

New  Zealand,  market   409 

Chemicals 

Ceylon,  import  trade   680 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   345 

Great  Britain,  imports   170 

industry  in   209 

India,  imports   974 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   240 

Switzerland,  and  dyes  industry   219 

Chile 

Conditions  in   380 

Foreign  trade   986 

Methods  of  doing  business  in   986 

China 

Chemicals,  imports   974 

Economic  conditions  in  186,  383 

Foodstuffs,  imports   623 

Hints  for  exporters   424 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  imports  885 

Leather,  imports   976 

Machinery,  imports   887 

Maritime  customs  review  for  1928..  ..  221 


Non-metallic  mineral  products,  imports  974 
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Paper,  imports   975 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Shanghai: 

December  27,  1928   186 

December  28,  1928   186 

January  3,  1929    221,233 

February  7,  1929   383 

Febmarv  8,  1929   424 

February  25,  1929    584 

March  2,  1929    582  • 

March  21,  1929  623,664 

April  16,  1929   885 

April  29,  1929   974 

Silk  and  cotton  tariff   556 

Tariff,  new  rates   186 

Timber,  imports   974 

Trade  marks,  registration  in   664 

Valuation  for  duty  purposes   1018 

Wire  shorts,  market   583 

Chocolates 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  market..   ..  21 
Cider 

Great  Britain,  imports,  1927   165 

Citrus  Fruits 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  produc- 
tion  253 

Clocks 

India,  imports   836 

Cloverseed 

Holland,  imports   513 

Coal 

Great   Britain,   control   of   output  in 

South  Wales   124 

industry  in   207 


Cocoa 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad  industry  769 
Cocoanuts 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad  industry  771 
Codfish 

Italy,  imports   699 

Coffee 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad  industiy  772 
Colombia 

Air  mail  system   627 

Commercial  Intelligence  Service 

Greece,  office  opened   713 

Hong  Kong,  office  opened   713 

Mr.  Ross's  visit..  ..  393,  433,  713,  745,857 
Mr.  Stevens'  itinerary..   ..1,  41,  116, 

161,  224,  354,393 
Mr.  Wilgress'  itinerarv  .  .633.  673,  745, 

785,  825,  857,  897,  939,985 
Norway,  office  opened   561 
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Panama,  office  opened   985 

Peru,  office  opened   785 

United  States,  office  opened  in  Chicago  673 

Commercial  Travellers'  Regulations 

Costa  Rica   385 

Nicaragua   312 

Panama   472 

Confectionery 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   579 

Burma,  import  prospects   292 

Holland,  imports   547 

India,  containers  for  samples  of..   ..  20 

Imports  of   961 

New  Zealand,  imports   871 

Cordage,  Rope  and  Twine 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports  ,   612 

Corn 

Czechoslovakia,  duty  on   587 

Norway,  monopoly  re-established,.   ..  978 

Cost  of  Living 

Costa  Rica   386 

Holland   379 

New  Zealand   951 

Costa  Rica 

Advertising  in   385 

Cities  and  towns   308 

Commercial  travellers'  regulations. .  . .  385 

Communications   309 

Cost  of  living   386 

Currency  and  finance   306 

Documentation  in   384 

Economic  conditions   302 

Exports,  1926,  1927   310 

Foodstuffs,  imports   343 

Historical  and  geographical   305 

Imports  and  sources  of  supply   342 

Imports  from  Canada   347 

Import  trade  of   342 

Miscellaneous  imports   343 

Natural  resources  and  exports   309 

Public  revenues  of   307 

Representation   385 

Tariff   384 

Trade  marks   386 

Cotton 

Great  Britain,  industry  208,218 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   242 

Cotton  Goods 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   344 

Nicaragua,  market   270 

Cotton  Yarn 

Japan,  production   1009 

Cream 

United  States,  duties  increased  on.  and 

milk   818 
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Cream  Separators 


Australia,  imports   912 

Crops 

Germany,  returns   108 

Cuba 

Alcoholic  liquors,  transhipment  of.   ..  818 

Butter,  import  ruling   33 

Chair  parts,  tariff  changes   890 

Cheesecloth,  market   67 

Commission  agents,  misrepresentation.  456 

Eggs,  market  in   618 

Gypsum,  market  in   220 

Havana's  rapid  growth   880 

Hay,  imports   150 

Invoices  to  be  in  Spanish   155 

Medicinal  products,  sale  of   737 

Paper,  modification  in  duties   115 

(book)  duties   348 

Potato  imports:  departmental  ruling..  507 

(seed)  port  of  entry   68 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
Cormack,  Havana : 

December  20,  1928    33 

December  24,  1928   67 

January  9,  1929   150 

January  29,  1929   220 

February  1,  1929   313 

March  28,  1929    774 

April  4,  1929   618 

April  I,  1929   627 

April  26,  1929    737 

May  21,  1929   880 

May  22,  1929    890 

June  10,  1929   1016 

Santiago's  imports  from  Canada  . .  . .  1016 

Shoe  trade  of,  technical  terms   662 

Tariff  changes   555 

Currency 

Belgium  ;   701 

Costa  Rica   306 

Esfchonia   47 

Honduras   69 

Latvia   47 

Lithuania   47 

Panama  '.   371 

Portugal   109 

Uruguay   32 

Cyprus 

Agricultural  machinery  in   266 

Agriculture,  experiments  in   178 

Czechoslovakia 

Corn,  duty  on   587 

Flour,  imports   747 

imports  from  Canada   746 

Grain,  imports   748 

Honey,  increased  duty   228 

D 

Dairy  Products 

Germany,  imports   749 

Holland,  imports   509 

industry  in   11 

88212—21 
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Dairy  Products — Con. 

New  Zealand,  export  trade   85 

Switzerland,  imports   808 

industry  in   265 

United  States,  imports  from  Canada . .  486 
Denmark 

Faroe  Isles,  fish  (salt),  conditions  of 

trade  „  ..  ..  :.  941 

Grain  imports  in  1928    749 

Documentation 

British    West    Indies,    certificates  of 

origin   627 

British  Honduras   654 

Costa  Rica.   384 

Cuba,  Spanish   language   required  on 

invoices   155 

Departmental  publication  on   239 

Honduras  .'  151 

Latvia,  certificate  of  origin   474 

Mexico,  invoice  requirements   34 

Netherlands  East  Indies   113 

Nicaragua   311 

Panama   470 

Portugal   149 

Dominican  Republic 

Agricultural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, imports   30 

Akiminiumware,  imports   '  28 

Batteries,  import®   27- 

Bedsteads,  imports   28 

Brushes,  imports   28 

Candles,  imports   29 

Cement,  imports   29 

Electrical  supplies,  imports   27 

Electricity  and  appliances  in   27 

Furniture,  imports   28 

Gramophones,  imports   29 

Hardware,  imports   30 

Leather,  imports   30 

Lumber,  imports   29 

Matches,  imports   30 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   27 

Musical  instruments,  imports   29 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports   30 

Paper,  imports   30 

Radios,  imports   27 

Refrigerators,  imports     31 

Rope,  imports   31 

Rubber  goods,  imports   31 

Sanitary  supplies,  imports   31 

Soap,  imports   31 

Tires,  imports   27 

Toods,  imports   30 

Drugs 

Oosita  Rioa,  import  trade   347 

Germany,  imports  of  crude   750 

Spain,  control  of  narcotic   70 

Drugs  and  Chemicals 

Australia,  imports   957 

India,  imports   803 

Korea,  imports   199 

Nicaragua,  imports   271 

Dyes  and  Pigments 

Great  Britain,  imports   171 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   239 
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E 

Ecuador 

Air  mail  system..   627 

Eggs 

Argentina,  sample  shipment   554 

Cuba,  market                                 . .  618 

Great   Britain,   market  in   West  of 

England   676 

marketing  in  Northern  Ireland..  ..  568 

marks  of  origin   314 

Mexico,  market   685 

El  Salvador 

Economic  conditions. .  ,   302 

Electrical  Apparatus  and  Appliances 

Australia,  imports  «   912 

Ceylon,  imports   650 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   345 

Dominican    Republic,    imports..    ..  27 

India,  imports   839 

Italy,  imports..   816 

New  Zealand,  market   86 

Electrical  Batteries 

New  Zealand,  imports   872 

Electrical  Development 

Brazil,  hydro-power  in   597 

Great  Britain,   progress  of  national 

scheme  201,  947 

Switzerland   147 

Engines  and  Machinery 

British  Borneo,   tariff  preference  in 

Sarawak   819 

Engines  (Gas) 

Siam,  imports   863 

Esthonia 

Agricultural    machinery    and  imple- 
ments, imports   140 

Agricultural  production   5 

Area  and  population   2 

Banks   48 

Co-operative  societies   49 

Currency   47 

Flour,  industry   99 

Forest  resources   5 

Foxes  (live)  imports   143 

Grain,  imports   98 

Manufacturing  industries   6 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   142 

Purchasing  power   2 

Rubber  goods  imports. .   142 

Shipping   9 

Tariffs   53 

Trade  of   50 

Trade  with  Canada   51 

Transit  trade  of   8 


Eucalyptus  Oil 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  industry.  916 


Pags 

Exhibitions 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Sydney 


Motor  Show   457 

Belgium,  Brussels,  International  Fair.  1121 
British  West  Indies,  Trinidad,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial   505 

Germany,  agricultural  show  at  Ham- 
burg  926 

Great  Britain,  British  Industries  Fair 

(Birmingham)   446 

British  Industries  Fair,  Canadian  Ex- 
hibits at   638 

British  Industries  Fair,  London..  ..  394 

Canada  Week  in  Glasgow  329,406 

Housing  and  Health  Exhibition . .  . .  949 

Ideal  Homes  Exhibition   396 

Imperial  Fruit  Show   776 

North  East  Coast  Exhibition,  New- 
castle   875 

Germany,  Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  1929. .  691 

Irish  Free  State,  Dublin  Spring  Show  907 

Italy,  Milan  Sample  Fair   507 

Explosives 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   241 

F 

Feeding  Stuff s 

Germany,  imports   602 

trade  in  Hamburg   373 

Great  Britain,  credits  in  West  of  Eng- 
land  17 

Fertilizers; 

Greece,  market  for  artificial   426 

India,  imports   921 

Japan,  prices  during  1928    663 

Korea,  imports   239 

Fish 

Australia,  imports   908 

New  South  Wales,  industry   253 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade..   343 

Germany,  imports   750 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   165 

Nicaragua,  imports   273 

Norway,  imports..   977 

recommendations  for  salting   977 

Siam,  imports   862 

Switzerland,  imports   807 

United  States,  market   541 

Fish  (Canned) 

Holland,  imports   510 

New  Zealand,  imports.^   871 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports..    ..  761 

United  States,  output   662 

Fish  (Salt) 

Brazil,  trade  in  1928    942 

Canada,  trade  in  1928   941 

Denmark,  Faroe  Isles,  trade  in  1928. .  941 

France,  trade  in  1928    942 

Germanv,  trade  in  1928    942 

Great  Britain,  trade  in  1928    942 

Iceland,  trade  in  1928   941 

Italy,  trade  in  1928   943 
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Fish  (Salt)— Con. 

Newfoundland,  trade  in  1928    941 

Norway,  trade  in  1928   942 

Portugal,  trade  in  1928   943 

Spain,  trade  in  1928   943 

World  conditions  in  1928   940 

Fish  Meal 

Germany,  imports   750 

market   144 

Holland,  market  prospects   1012 

Fisheries 

Holland,  in  1928    376 

Japan,  Korea   196 

Norway   899 

Switzerland   148 


Flax 

Russia,  cultivation  in  Baltic  States..  261 
United  States,  duties  increased  on  seed  818 


Flooring  (Birch) 

Great  Britain,   outlook  in   North  of 

England  '   635 

Flour 

British  Malaya,  trade  in   354 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

flour  imports   575 

Burma,  import  prospects   292 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   343 

Czechoslovakia,  imports   747 

Esthonia,  industry   99 

France,  duty  increased   930 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada   746 

Great  Britain,   market    conditions  in 

Liverpool   993 

market  in  Scotland   452 

situation  in  West  of  England   994 

trade  of  in  1928   250 

trade  of  West  of  England   367 

Holland,  imports   513 

India,  imports   837 

Indo^China,  import  trade   355 

Italy,  government  regulations   267 

Japan,  exports  show  decrease..        ..  622 

Korea,  imports   199 

Latvia,  milling  industry  in   99 

Lithuania,  milling  industry  in   99 

Malta,  trade  of  in  1928   878 

Morocco  (French),  import  restricted..  978 

Morocco  (Spanish),  trade  of  in  1928.  816 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  imports  ....  354 

Nicaragua,  imports   271 

Poland,  import  prohibited   819 

import  prohibited  on  rye   819 

Siam,  imports  into  255,861 

Turkey,  reduced  duty  473,  515,666 

Foodstuffs 

Australia,  imports   909 

Burma,  import  trade   291 

China  trade   623 

Great  Britain,    Liverpool    imports  of 

Canadian   678 

Panama,  imports   420 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports   760 

Switzerland,  imports  263,809 
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Forests  and  Forest  Products 

Germany,  imports..  ..   812 

Japan,  Korea,  conditions  in   196 

Norway,   timber  production  and  ex- 
ports                            ......  899 

Switzerland,  area  and  production..  ..  147 

Foxes 

Esthonia,  imports  '   143 

Germany,  imports  ..  750 

Holland,  imports   509 

Latvia,  imports   143 

Switzerland,  fur  farming  industry  of..  303 

France 

Business  conditions   882 

Canned  goods,  marking   274 

Fish  (salt)  trade  in  1928    942 

Flour,  duty  increased   930 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
Henri  Turcot,  Paris: 

December  19,  1928   71 

May  13,  1929    882 

Sugar  (beet)  crop  in  1928   148 

Wheat  crop  in  1928   71 

duty  increased   930 

Fruit 

Nicaragua,  imports  '  272 

United  States,  market   580 

Fruit  (Bottled) 

India,  imports  i  . .  . .  961 

Fruit  (Canned) 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   166 

India,  imports   961 

New  Zealand,  imports   871 

Fruit  (Dried) 

Australia,  export  prices  for  Canada..  495 

Germany,  imports   749 

Switzerland,  imports   803 

Fruit  (Fresh) 

Germany,  imports..   749 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports  . .   . .  761 

Siam,  imports                             ..   ..  862 

Switzerland,  imports   803 

Fruit  Pulp 

Great  Britain,  market  for  jam  manu- 
facturers  828 

Fuel 

British  West  Indies,  markets..  .'.  ..  132 
Furniture 

Dominican  Republic,  imports..   ..   ..  28 

Fur-Bearing  Animals 

Switzerland,  certificates  of  entry..    ..  628 

import  restriction   426 

Furs 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Sydney, 

sales   916 

France,  representative  in  Canada.    ..  297 

Germany,  imports   813 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927..  ..  ..  167 
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Germany 


Agricultural  implements,  imports . .   . .  814 

Agricultural  production   564 

Agricultural  show  at  Hamburg.  ....  927 

Barley,  restriction,  of  imports  108,  424 

Business  conditions   213 

Canned  goods,  imports   749 

Crop  returns   108 

Dairy  products,  imports   749 

Drugs  (crude),  imports   750 

Feeding  stuffs,  imports   602 

Finance  in  1928   564 

Fish,  imports   750 

Fish  (salt)  trade  in  1928    942 

Fish  meal,  imports   750 

Fish  meal  market  reports   144 

Flour,  imports   746 

Foreign  trade  in  1928    565 

Forest  products,  imports   812 

Foxes,  imports   750 

Fruit  (dried),  imports   749 

(fresh),  imports.   749 

Furs,  imports   .813 

Grain,  imports   748 

stocks   692 

and  feeding  stuffs:  Hamburg's  trade  373 

Honey,  imports   749 

Import  trade   601 

Imports  from  Canada   603 

Industrial  production   565 

Insolvencies   563 

Iron  and  steel,  industry   258 

Leipzig  Spring  Fair,  1929    691 

Manufactured  goods,  imports  ..  ..603,813 

Milling  company  formed  in  Silesia..  216 

Minerals  and  metals,  imports   813 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   815 

situation  in   751 

situation:   errata   1015 

Packing  house  products,  imports..   ..  749 

Prices  and  wages   563 

Railway  report  for  1928   1014 

Raw  materials,  imports   602 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  D. 
Wiligress,  Hamburg : 

November  7,  1928   1 

January  7,  1929   144 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis^ 
sioner  M.  B.  Palmer,  Hamburg: 

December  17,  1928   33 

December  28,  1928   108 

January  16,  1929    213 

January  21,  1929    216 

January  30,  1929    261 

February  12,  19219   373 

March  7.  1929   605 

March  20,  1929   550 

March  21.  1929    562 

April  12,  1929   691 

Aprill  18,  1929   692 

April  26,  1929    746 

April  30,  1929    751 

Mlay  2,5,  1929    926 

June  8,  1929   1014 

Rubber  goods,  imports  w   ..  815 

Seeds,  imports   750 

Sugar  duty  increased   33 


Page 
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Tires,  imports   815 

Tires  and  tubes   (old)   imports. .    . .  550 

Tobacco,  market   606 

Trade  conditions,  1928   562 

Unemployment  in  1928   562 

Whisky,  imports   750 

Gloves 

Great  Britain,  market  for  workmen's.  789 
Gold 

Australia,  yield  in  1928   407 

Gold  Coast  Colony 

Progress  of  trade   701 

Timber,    opportunity    for  Canadian 

product   799 

Grain 

Czechoslovakia,  imports   748 

Denmark,  imports  in  1928   749 

Esthonia,  imports  .   98 

Germany,  Hamburg's  trade  in   373 

imparts   748 

stocks   692 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland...  452| 

West  of  England  trade  in  1928..  ..  363 

Greece,  discharging  facilities   421 

India,  import  trade   837 

trade..   803 

Italy,  tariff  increase   930 

Latvia,  imports   98 

Lithuania,  imports   98 

Norway.,  imports  in  1928    749 

iScandinavia,  imports  from   Canada . .  740 

Sweden,  imports  in  1928    749 

Switzerland,  imports   755 

Gramophones 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   29 

India,  imports   840 

Si  am,  imports   863 

Great  Britain 

Abrasives,  imports  in  1927   167 

Agricultural  implements,  imports. .  . .  169 
Agricultural      machinery :  Imperial 

Economic  Committee's  report. .   . .  528 
Agriculturall  products,  imports  in  1928.  2147 
Animal  hair,  market  in  North  of  Eng- 
land..'   607 

Apparel,  imports   170 

industry   209 

Apple   juice    (concentrated) ,   market.  946 

Apples,  imports   164 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1927   167 

Bacon,  shortage   728 

Bank  clearings  in  West  of  England . .  323 

Beekeepers'  supplies,  market   829 

Birch  and  beech  for  timplate  boxes. .  875 

Bristol  port,  trade  with   507 

British  Industries  Fair,  Birmingham.  446 

Canadian  exhibitors  at   638 

London   394 

British  Merchandise  Marks  Act: 

recommendations    and  extensions. 


32,  348,  473,  707 
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British  Trade  Commissioners  in  Can- 
ada  304 

Business  conditions  124,  172,  200,  288 
357,  359,  451,  533,  674,  788,  606, 

793,  943,  991,  995. 

Canada  Week  in  Glasgow  329,  406 

Card  -tables,  market   566 

Cardboard,  imports   171 

Casket  fittings,  market  in  North  of 

England.   790 

Central  heating  in   526 

Cheese,  market  in  Liverpool   831 

Chemicals,  imports  „ .  170 

industry   209 

Cider  imports  in  19217   164 

Coal,  control  of  output  in  South  Wales.  124 

industry  conditions   207 

Cotton  industry   209 

Derating  scheme   202 

Dyes,  pigments,  etc.,  imports   171 

Eggs,  marketing  in  Northern  Ireland.  568 

market  in  West  of  England   676 

marks  of  origin   314 

Electricity,  progress  of  national  scheme. 

251,  947 

Engineering  industry,  conditions..    ..  207 

Exhibitions  in..   ..   ..   ..122,  396,  795,  875 

Feedstuffs,  credits  in  West  of  Eng- 
land  17 

Finance  in  1928   203 

Fish  imports  in  1927   165 

(salt)  trade  in  1928   942 

Flooring  (birch),  outlook   635 

Flour  market  in  Liverpool   993 

market  in  Scotland   452 

situation  in  West  of  England   994 

trade  in   250 

trade  of  West  of  England   367 

Foodstuffs,  Liverpool  imports  of  Cana- 
dian. .   . .'   678 

Fruit  (canned)   imports  in  19217 . .    . .  166 
Fruit  pulp,  market  for  jam  manufac- 
turers  828 

Furs,  imports  in  1927   167 

Gloves   (workmen's),  market   789 

Grain  trade  in  Scotland   452 

trade  of  West  of  England   363 

Gypsum,  and  gypsum  products  in..  ..  832 

Hay,  imports  in  1927   164 

trade  in  West  of  England  124,791 

Honey,  market  in  West  of  England..  827 

Horse  hair,  imports  in  1927   168 

Housing  and  Health  Exhibition   949 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  in  1929   776 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1928   246 

"  Invisible    exports"    and    the  trade 

balance   358 

Iron  and  steel   products,  imports  in 

1927   168 

trade   206 

Labour  capital   200 

Lace  industry  in  Nottingham   531 

Lard,  imports  in  1927   166 

Leather,  imports   171 

trade  in  North  of  England   328 

trade  of  West  of  England   450 

Macaroni,  imports  in  1927   164 

Magnesite,  imports  in  1927   167 


Page 
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Meat  (chilled  and  frozen),  trade..  ..  905 
Metals  (non-ferrous)  imports  in  1927.  168 


Milk  (condensed)  imports  in  1927..  ..  166 

Milk  (preserved)  imports  in  1927..  ..  166 

Milk  powder,  imports  in  1927   166 

Millboard,  imports   171 

Motor  accessories  and  parts,  imports.  171,722 

Motor  cycles,  imports   727 

Motor  vehicles,  duties   724 

imports   171 

industry   721 

insurance   724 

prices   725 

selling  methods   725 

taxation   723 

Needles   (hosiery   latch),   imports  in 

1927.   169 

New  marking  requirements   249 

Oatmeal,  imports  in  1927   164 

Oats,  products  must  show  origin . .   . .  225 

(rolled)  imports  in  1927   164 

Office  furniture  (metal)  imports  in  1927  168 

Oils  and  fats,  imports   171 

Ore  (copper)  imports  in  1927   167 

Ore  (silver)  imports  in  1927   167 

Overseas  trade  in  1928   244 

Overseas  trade:  direction  in  1928..   ..  397 

Pears,  imports  in  1927   164 

Peas  (dried),  imports  in  1927   164 

Photographic  appliances,  imports  . .  . .  169 

Plums,  imports  in  1927   164 

Poultry  market  in  Liverpool   327 

market  in  Scotland   947 

Prices,  course  of  in  1928    205 

Provision  trade  of  Northern  England.  286 

Provisions,  imports  of  West  of  England.  404 

Railway  conditions  in  1928    209 

Refrigerating  machinery,  imports..   ..  170 

Refrigerators  in  North  of  England..  ..  400 


Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London: 


January  4,  1929   163 

January  21,  1929    200 

February  22,  1929    357,  358,397 

March  1,  1929    394 

March  8,  1929   473 

April  15,  1929   674 

May  31,  1929   903 

June  7,  1929    940 

June  14,  1929   991 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner V.  E.  Duclos,  London: 

December  28.  1928   122 

March  1,  1929   526 

March  13,  1929   528 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Harry 
A.  Scott,  Liverpool: 

January  17,  1929   172 

January  22,  1929   210 

Januarv  24,  1929    250 

February  13,  1929    327 

Februarv  20,  1929    400 

February  22,  1929    402 

March  16,  1929    531 

March  18,  1929  566,571 

March  21,  1929   570 

April  4,  1929   635 
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Reports  of  H.  A.  Scott — Con. 

April  10,  1929   634,677 

April  18,  1929    728 

May  i,  1929   761 

May  3,  1929   790 

May  13,  1929   831 

May  17,  1929   830 

May  18,  1929   875 

May  29,  1929    944,945 

June  1,  1929   943 

June  4,  1929   945 

June  6,  1929    993 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner James  A.  Strong,  Liverpool: 

December  18,  1928   15 

January  9,  1929   124 

January  28,  1929   251 

January  29,  1929    286 

February  2,  1929    288 

February  13,  1929    329 

March  4,  1929  1   488 

March  5,  1929    451 

March  13,  1929    531 

March  30,  1929   607 

April  2,  1929    606 

April  27,  1929   763 

May  2,  1929   788 

May  4,  1929    832 

May  8,  1929   789 

Reports  of  Trade  Coimmiissi oner  Doug- 
las S.  Cole,  Bristol: 

January  29,  1929   367 

February  8,  1929   321 

February  9,  1929    325,363 

February  19,  1929    404 

February  21,  1929   449 

February  28,  1929    450 

March  5,  1929    446 

April  19,  1929   676 

May  9,  1929   791 

May  16,  1929   828 

May  17,  1929    875 

June  6,  1929    946 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Lester  S.  Glass,  Bristol: 

December  17,  1928   17 

December  31,  1928   124 

March  20,  1929   533 

April  5.  1928   721 

May  10,  1929    793 

May  14,  1929  827,829 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G,  B. 
Johnson,  Glsagow: 

February  6,  1929    452 

February  11,  1929   329 

February  12,  1929   358 

February  19,  1929    406 

February  21,  1929   ^   568 

May  6,  1929    832 

May  14,  1929    947 

May  23,  1929    906 

June  13,  1929   995 

Rose  trees,  marking  of  imported..   ..  1016 

Rubber  goods,  imports   172 

marking  on   666 


Rubber  rings,  for  confectionery  jars, 

market  in  North  of  England..  945 
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Sacks,  market  in  Liverpool   945 

Salmon  (frozen), market  in  Scotland..  906 

Seeds,  imports  in  1927                     ..  168 

Sheffield's  industries   832 

Shipbuilding  conditions  206,  761 , 949 

Shipping  trade  of  North  of  England. .  402 

Silk  (artificial),  industry   209 

South  Wales  trade  with  Canada . .   . .  567 

Sugar  beet  industry   15 

Sugar,  trade  in  West  of  England ....  325 

Tent  pegs  for  North  of  England . .  . .  531 

Textiles,  imports  in  1927   170 

Timber,  trade  in  North  of  England..  210 

trade  of  West  of  England   449 

Tires,  imports   722 

Tobacco,  imports  in  1927   167 

Vacuum  cleaners,  imports  in  1927.   . .  170 

Vegetables  (canned),  imports  in  1927.  166 

Wallboard.  imports  in  1927   171 

West  of  England  trade  in  1928   322 

Wheat,  futures  market  in  London.   . .  289 

Liverpool  market  634,830 

prices  in  Glasgow  in  1928    454 

trade  in  1928   250 

trade  of  West  of  England  in  1928..  363 

Wood  flour,  inquiry   677 

Wood  manufactures,  imports  in  1927..  170 

Woollens,  industry  in  1928   208 

Greece 

Fertilizers  (artificial),  market   426 

Grain  discharging  facilities   421 

Imports  from  Canada   759 

Guatemala 

Economic  conditions  302,582 

Tariffs  (new)  of   1018 

Gypsum  and  Gypsum  Products 

Australia,  marketing   644 

Cuba,  market   220 

Great  Britain,  production  in   832 

Holland,  imports   757 

New  Zealand,  market  for   574 

Gypsum  Wallboard 

Ceylon,  imports   684 

H 

Haiti 

Potatoes,  market   180 

Hardware 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   609 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   30 

India,  imports   837 

Hats 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   610 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   346 

Hay 

British  West  Indies,  market   89 

Cuba,  imports   150 
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Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927 . .    . .  164 
trade  in  North  of  England  in  1928..  124 


trade  in  West  of  England   791 

Holland,  imports                             ..  513 

United  States,  market  for  alfalfa..  ..  659 

Hides  and  Skins 

Holland,  imports  of   548 

Holland 

Agricultural  implements,  imports. .   . .  549 

Air  traffic  in   376 

Animals  and  animal  products,  imports.  509 

Apple  imports  . .   513 

Banking  in  1928   338 

Beverages,  imports   546 

Building  materials,  imports   549 

Cereals,  imports   511 

Conditions  in  1928    338,374 

Confectionery  imports   547 

Cost  of  living   379 

Dairying  industry   11 

Fish  meal  market  prospects   1012 

Fisheries  in   376 

Flour  imports  into   513 

Foreign  trade,  1928  and  its  geographi- 
cal distribution   459 

Gypsum,  market   757 

Hay  imports  into   513 

Imports  into  Canada  from   464 

Lumber  and  wood  products,  imports.  544 

Minerals  and  metals,  imports   549 

Mining  in   375 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   547 

Musical  instruments,  imports   549 


Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  imports..  ..  547 
Paper  and  paper  products,  imports. ...  545 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
'Macgillivray,  'Rotterdam: 


December  6,  1928   11 

December  11,  1928   42 

January  15,  1929   216 

January  21,  1929    308 

February  9,  1929  337,338 

February  26,  1929   459 

April  6,  1929   665 

April  17,  1929  '.  . .  693 

April  22,  1929  733,752 

April  24,  1929  757,805 

April  26,  1929   755 

May  10,  1929    842 

May  21,  1929   924 

June  7,  1929   1012 

Rubber  manufactures,  imports   547 

Shipbuilding  in   375 

Shipping  in   377 

Sugar,  imports..   547 

Tariff  changes..   378 

Tobacco  imports..   ..   546 

Trade  with  Canada,  1928    463,924 

Trade  with  the  United  States,  1928,..  462 
Unemployment  in   378 

Honduras 

Advertising   153 

Communications   91 

Currency..   69 


Page 
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Documentation   151 

Economic  conditions   302 

Export  trade   93 

Geographical  summary                     ..  68 

Imports  of   93 

Imports  from  Canada   97 

Natural  resources   93 

Representation   152 

Tariff   151 

Honey 

Czechoslovakia,  increased  duty   228 

Germany,  imports   749 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   165 

market  in  West  of  England   827 

Holland,  imports   510 

Switzerland,  imports   808 

Hongkong 

Banking  and  credits   234,237 

Climatic  conditions   234 

Commercial  centres   234 

Distribution  from  233, 584 

Exports  of   236 

Free  port  of   234 

Imports  into   236 

Inquiries  for  Canadian  products..    ..  897 

Population  served  by   236 

Representation  in   236 

Horse  Hair 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   168 

Horses 

India,  imports   800 

Hosiery 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  silk  in  North 

of  England   488 

I 

Iceland 

Fish  (salt),  trade  in  1928    941 

India 

Acetic  acid,  imports   802 

Agricultural  implements,  imports..   ..  837 

machinery,  import  trade   919 

Asbestos  products,  imports   801 

Bacon  and  hams,  imports   959 

Biscuits,  imports   960 

Bobbins,  imports   801 

Boots  and  shoes,  imports  and  industry.  801 

Brushes,  imports   802 

Budget  of  1929   646 

Business  conditions  in  90,254 

Carbide  of  calcium,  imports   802 

Caustic  soda,  imports   803 

Cheese,  imports   960 

Clocks,  imports   836 

Confectionery,  imports   961 

samples  for  containers  of   20 

Dealing  with  unknown  firms  in   593 

Drugs  and  medicines,  imports   803 

Electrical  appliances,  imports   839 

Fertilizers,  imports   921 
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Flour  (wheat)  import  trade   837 

Foreign  trade  during  March   878 

Fruit  (bottled),  imports   961 

(canned),  import©   961 

Grain  trade  of  803,837 

Gramophone,  imports   840 

Hardware,  imports   837 

Horses,  imports   800 

Lamps  (metal),  imports   838 

Lawn  mowers,  imports   964 

Leather  import  trade   918 

Life  insurance  (Canadian)  in   917 

Machinery  imports   919 

Metal  products,  imports   921 

Milk  (condensed),  imports   961 

Motor  tires,  imports   962 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   963 

Musical  instruments,  imports   839 

Office  equipment  in   60 

Paints,  imports   922 

Paper,  production  and  imports   922 

Pianos,  import  trade   839 

Railway  material,  imports   961 

Railway  sleepers,  in   333 

Refrigerators,  imports   964 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Calcutta : 

November  29,  1928    20,60 

December  12,  1928  ,   90 

December  13,  1928   91 

January    1,  1929   297 

January   4,  1929                        ..  ..  254 

January  5,  1929   294 

January    7,  1929   289 

January  21,  1929    333 

January  24,  1929    410 

January  31,  1929    368,412 

March  12,  1929    619 

March  18,  1929   647 

March  20,  1929    646 

March  21,  1929   593 

April  12,  1929    800,803 

Reports    of    Acting    Trade  Commis- 
sioner Richard  Grew.  Calcutta: 

May  2  1929   878 

May  9,  1929    917 

Road  development  in   294 

Shipping  routes   255 

Shovels  and  spades,  import  trade . .  . .  838 

Spraying  machines,  imports   964 

Stores  Department:  change  in  method 

of  purchase   368 

Stoves,  imports   839 

Sugar,  imports   962 

Subsidy  for  six-wheeled  vehicles..    ..  297 

Textiles,  imports   962 

Timber,  imports   963 

Wheat,  imports   91,837. 

Wire  gauze  market   254* 

Indo-China 

Flour  imports  into   355 

Irish  Free  State 

Balance  sheet,  1928-29   638 

Box  shooks,  demand  for   765 

Budget,  1929-30    796 
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Business  conditions,  1928  175,454 

Cost  of  living   175 

Dublin  Spring  Show   907 

Lumber-using    industries    of,  depart- 
mental report   489 

Motor  vehicles,  preference   274 

Report  of  Trade  Commissioner  F.  W. 
Fraser,  Dublin: 

January  12,  1929   175 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  Dublin: 

February  11,  1929    330 

February  26,  1929   489 

March  8,  1929    455 

April  3,  1929    639 

April  27,  1929    765 

May    1,  1929   796 

May  15,  1929   833 

May  21,  1929..   907 

Sugar  beet  industry  crisis   330 

Tariff  preferences  (new)   155 

Trade,  January  to  March,  1929   833 

Woollens  and  worsteds:  duties   426 

Woollens,  duty  '. .  ..  1018 

Iron  and  Steel 

Ceylon,  imports   648 

China,  imports   885 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   344 

Germany,  industry   258 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   168 

trade  in  1928   206 

Japan,  trade  in  22,73,1008 

Korea,  imports   240 

Nicaragua,  imports   271 

Italy 

Asbestos,  trade   734 

Business  conditions  379,736,884 

Cereals,  imports   699 

Codfish,  imports   699 

Electrical  cooking  equipment  in..   ..  817 

Exports  to  Canada   735 

Fish  (salt)  trade  in  1928   943 

Flour,  situation   267 

Food  products,  imports   69S 

Grain  tariff  increase   930 

Imports  by  commodities   699 

Metals,  trade  in   734 

Milan  Sample  Fair   507 

Playing  cards,  imports   514 

Plywood,  demand  for  in   S83 

Raw  materials,  imports   735 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

December  10,  1928    63 

December  15,  1928   70 

January  17.  1929    226 

January  23,  1929   267 

February  15,  1929   379 

February  19.  1929    514 

April  17,  1929   697 

April  22,  1929   817 

April  23,  1929    758.816 

April  24,  1929    760 

May   2.  1929    923 

May  10,  1929    878 
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Italy — Con. 
Reports  of  A.  B.  Muddiman — Con. 

May  17,  1929  883,  884 

May  27,  1929    930 

June  4,  1929   947 

Salknon  (canned)  trade   733 

Trade  in  1928   697 

Trade  witih  Canada  in  1928   698 

Wheat  and  wheat  products,  duty..  ..  314 

Woodpulp,  imports   734 

J 

Japan 

Aluminium  trade   75 

Ammonia,  imports   1009 

Butter,  market  in   414 

Cotton  varn,  production   1009 

Exports  ^  928,  1009 

Experts  from  port  of  Kobe  in  1928..  1011 

Fertilizer  prices  during  1928    663 

Flour,  exports  show  decrease   623 

Import  in  1028  928,  1009 

Iron  and  steel  trade  22:,  72,  73 

Korea,  agriculture   195 

buckwheat,  imports   199 

butter  imports   199 

chemicals,  imports   240 

communications   194 

cotton  imports   242 

drugs  and  medicines,  imports   199 

dyes  and  pigments,  imports   239 

explosives,  imports   241 

fertilizer  imports   239 

fisheries   196 

flour  imports   199 

forestry  development  in.   196 

iron  and  steel,  imports   240 

lumber,  imports   243 

machinery,  imports   241 

ma  nu  f actu  r es   1 97 

milk    Ccondensed),  imports.*  ..199,465 

milk   (powdered),  imparts   465 

minerall  oil,  imports..   289 

mining   197 

motor  vehicles,  imports   240 

principal  cities   194 

rice,  imports   242 

shipping  routes   197 

stock  raising  <   196 

tobacco,  imports   242 

wheat,  imports   199 

Lumber,  tariff  changes  555,  702,  705 

trade  of   704 

Pipes  and  tubes  trade   71 

Rails,  trade   74 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 
A.  Langley,  Kobe: 

November  25,  1928    22 

December  22).  1928   193 

February  12,'  1929  414,  465 

February  27,  1929   551 

March  19,  1929   622 

March  21,  1929   663 

March  24,  1929   702 

April  1,  1929   705 

May  21,  1929    927,  971 

June  1,  1929   1011 

Rice  crop   1007 

Sheet  steel  piling   73 
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Silk,  limitation  of  output   1007 

Silk  (artificial),  industry   1008 

iSteel.  prices  and  imports   1008 

Tariff  revision   705 

Tin  plates  tra.de  . .  ..  73 

Trade  during  March  1929   971 

Trade  in  1928    727,  966 

with  Ciamada   929 

Woollen  industry  in   551 

Jugo-Slavia 

Imports  from  Canada  ..  759 


K 

Korea.    See  Japan. 


L 

Lace 

Great   Britain,   industry   in  Nottdng- 

ham                                       ..  531 

Lamps  (Metal) 

India,  imports   838 

Lard 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   579 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   166 

Latvia 

AgrioulLtural  implements  and  machin- 
ery, imports   140 

Agricultural  production   5 

Area  and  population   2 

Banks   47 

Certificate  of  origin   474 

Co-operative  societies   49 

Currency   47 

Flour  industry   99 

Forest  resources   5 

Foxes  (Live) ,  impcrts   143 

Grain,  imports   98 

Manufacturing  industry   6 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   142 

Purchasing  power   2 

Rubber  goods,  imports   142 

Shipping   9 

Tariff.   53 

Trade  of   50 

Trade  with  Canada   51 

Transportation   8 

Lawn  Mowers 

India,  imports   964 

Leather 

Ceylon,  imports  of  manufactures. .   ..  680 

China,  imports. .   976 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   346 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   30 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  19217   171 

trade  in  North  of  England   328 

trade  of  West  of  England   450 

Holland,  imports  of   548 

India,  import  trade   918 

Nicaragua,  imports  of  goods   272 

Siam,  imports  of  patent   864 
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Life  Insurance 

India,  Canadian  enterprise  in   917 

Liquor 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  referen- 
dum  457 

Linoleums 

Australia,  deferred  duty   555 

Linseed  Cake 

Holland,  imports  of  and  meal   512 

Lithuania 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 

imports   140 

Agricultural  production   5 

Area  and  population   2 

Banks   47 

Co-operative  societies   49 

Currency   47 

Flour-milling  industry   99 

Forest  resources   5 

Grain,  imports   98 

Manufacturing  industries   6 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   142 

Purchasing  power   2 

Rubber  goods,  imports   142 

Shipping   9 

Tariffs   53 

Trade  of   50 

Trade  with  Canada   51 

Transportation   8 

Live  Stock 

Australia,  imports  from  Canada   572 

Switzerland,  industry   265 

Lumber 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   29 

Holland,  imports  of  and  wood  products.  545 
Irish  Free  State,  report  on  industries 

using   489 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   243 

Japan,  new  tariff  on  555,702 

trade  of  in   704 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports   760 

Switzerland,  imports   811 

United  States,  trade  with  Canada..  ..  485 

M 

Macaroni 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   164 

Machinery 

Australia,  imports   913 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   610 

Burma,  import  prospects  for  mill  work.  292 

Ceylon,  imports   651 

China,  imports   887 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   345 

India,  imports   919 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   241 

Switzerland,  industry   219 
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Magnesite 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   167 

Malta 

Flour  trade  of   878 

Trade  with  Canada   923 

Markings 

Great  Britain   249 

Uruguay,  packing  cases   387 

Martinique 

Import  trade  in  1928   654 

Matches 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   30 

Meat 

Holland,  imports   509 

Meat  (Chilled  and  Frozen) 

Argentina,  trade   905 

Australia,  trade  905,916 

Canada,  trade   904 

Great  Britain,  trade   905 

New  Zealand,  trade   905 

Medicines 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   610 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   347 

Cuba,  sale  of   737 

Metals  and  Products 

Australia,  imports   914 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  non-ferrous 

in  1927..  ..  ■   168 

Holland,  imports..   .,   549 

India,  imports  '   921 

Italy,  trade..   734 

New  Zealand,  imports   872 

Switzerland  industry   219 

Mexico 

Business  conditions   267 

Eggs,  market   685 

Foreign  trade,  January  to  June,  1928..  300 

Imports  by  main  groups   300 

Invoice  requirements   34 

Points  for  exporters   613 

Reports   of   Trade   Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

Januarv  15,  1929    267,  300,302 

March  31,  1929   613 

April  12,  1929   685 

Steamship  sailings  from  British  Colum- 
bia  117 

Tariff  changes  515,666 

Milk  (Condensed) 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   166 

India,  imports   961 

Japan,  import  trade   465 

Korea,  imports   199 

Milk  (Fresh) 

United  States,  duties  increased  on,  and 

cream   &18 
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Milk  (Powdered) 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   160 

Japan,  import  trade   465 

Milk  (Preserved) 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   578 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   166 

Milk  (Tinned) 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports   761 

Millboard 

Great  Britain,  imports   171 

Mineral  Oils 

Japan,  Korea,  imports   239 

Minerals 

Germany,  imports   813 

Holland,  imports   549 

Mining 

Holland,  in  1928   375 

Japan,  Korea,  conditions   197 

New  Zealand   497 

Morocco  (French) 

Flour  imports  restricted   978 

Wheat  imports  restricted   978 

Morocco  (Spanish) 

Flour  trade   816 

Motor  Accessories  and  Parts 

Australia,  imports   953 

Great  Britain,  imports   171 

New  Zealand,  market   407 

Siam,  imports   863 

Motor  Cycles 

Great  Britain,  imports   727 

Motor  Tires 

India,  imports   962 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  imports   952 

New  South  Wales,  show  at  Sydney.  457 

New  South  Wales,  statistics   458 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   612 

Burma,  imports   292 

Ceylon,  import  trade   681 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   345 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   27 

Estlhonia,  imports   142 

Germany,  imports  751 ,  815 

situation:  errata   1015 

Great  Britain,  customs  duties   724 

industry..   721 

insurance   724 

prices . .   725 

selling  methods   725 

taxation  *   723 

Holland,  imports   547 

India,  imports   963 

subsidy  for  six-wheeled   297 
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Japan,  Korea,  imports   240 

Lithuania,  imports   142 

Netherlands    East    Indies,  Sarawak, 

Canadian  preference  on   778 

New  Zealand,  imports   874 

transportation  in   59 

Panama,  imports   420 

Musical  Instruments  and  Parts 

Australia,  imports   957 

Ceylon,  imports   682 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   29 

Holland,  imports   549 

India,  trade   839 


Muskrats 

Switzerland,  prohibition  of  imports  . .  627 


N 

Navigation 

Switzerland   145 

Needles 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  hosiery  latch 

in  1927   169 

Netherlands  East  Indies 

Chocolates,  market   21 

Distribution  tendencies   522 

Documentation   113 

Flour  imports  into   354 

Java,  business  conditions  •  ..154,965 

reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S. 
O'Meara,  Batavia: 

November  26.  1928    113 

February  22,  1929   521 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  R.  Heasman,  Batavia: 

November  19,  1928   21 

December  11,  1928   154 

January  21,  1929   363 

February  20,  1929    538 

April  12,  1929    840 

April  17,  1929    858 

May  9,  1929   965 

shipping  service   927 

Packing   525 

Points  for  exporters   521 

Routing  of  shipments   524 

New  Zealand 

Agricultural  returns  in  1928    284 

Apparel,  imports   871 

Belting,  imports   873 

Canadian  trade  with,  1928    641 

Climate   126 

Confectionery,  imports   871 

Cost  of  living   951 

Dairy  products,  export  trade   85 

Electrical    batteries,    imports   872 

Ellectrdioal  household  appliances,  market.  86 

Export  trade  127,  950 

Finance   950 

Fish  (canned)  imports   871 

Fruit  (canned)  imports   871 

Gypsum,  market  i<n   574 

Import  trade  128,  951 
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Imports  froim  Canada   870 

Meat  (chilled  and  frozen),  trade..   ..  905 

Metal  manufactures,  imports   872 

Mining  in   497 

Motor  accessories  market   407 

Motor  transport:  a  correction   85 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   874 

transportation   59 

Paper  imports   873 

manufacture  proposed  in   332 

Pianos,  imports   874 

Population   126 

Ports  and  distributing  centres   129 

Prospects  for  1929   252 

Pulp  imports   871 

Railways  in   57 

Rennet  extract  and  cheese  colouring, 

market   408 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  CM. 
Croft.  Auckland : 

November  30,  1928    57 

January  7,  1920   284 

January  8,  1929   2152 

February  6,  1929   496 

February  13.  1929   497 

March  1,  1929    574 

March  20,  1929    641 

May  3,  1929    870 

May  14,  1929.   950 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  CouHnis- 
siioner  Paul  Sykes,  Auckland: 

December  1,  1928  18,  126 

December  3,  1928   59 

December  14,  1928  85,  86 

January  28,  1929   332 

February  1,  1929    408 

Resources  and  industries   127 

Tariff   129 

Tenders  invited  34,  189,  275,  515,  668, 

779,  819,  890 

Timber  imports   873 

Tobacco  market  in   496 

Unemployment  in   951 

Vegetables  (canned)   imports   871 

Wool  saJles,  1928   18 

Newfoundland 

Conditions  in   335 

Fish  (salt),  trade  in  1928   941 

Textiles,  duties  changed   32 

Trade  position  of   607 

Newsprint 

Australia,  proposed  manufacture..    ..  999 

Holland,  imports   545 

Nicaragua 

Advertising   313 

Beverages,  imports   271 

Cement,  imports   273 

Commercial  travellers'  regulations   312 

C  ommun  i  cations   222 

Cost  of  living   313 

Oottiton  goods,  market   270 

Currency  and  finance   184 

Documentation   311 

Drugs  and  chemicals,  imports   271 

Exports   223 
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Nicaragua — Con. 

Fish,  imports   2173 

Flour  imports   271 

Fruits,  imports   272 

Geographical  features   182 

Historical  features   183 

Imports  ..  269 

Iron  and  steel,  imports   271 

Leather  goods,  imports   272 

Natural  resources   223 

Paper  products,  imports   272 

Representation  in   311 

Silk  goods,  imports   272 

Tariff.   310 

Taxation   185 

Trade  marks   313 

Vegetables,  imports   272 

Northern  Rhodesia 

Tariff  changes   777 

Norway 

Corn  monopoly  re-established   978 

Economic  conditions  in   898 

Export  trade   901 

Financial  outlook   901 

Fish  prices  stabilized   977 

Fish  recommendations  for  salting..  ..  977 

(salt)  trade  in  1928   942 

Fisheries  of   899 

Forest  products  of   898 

Grain  imports  in  1928    749 

Import  trade   901 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick H.  Palmer,  Oslo: 

May  28,  1929    898 

Mav  29,  1929    977 

May  31,  1929    978 

Shipping   899 

Trade  Commissioner  office  opened  in..  561 

O 

Oatmeal 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   164 

Holland,  imports   547 

Oats 

Great    Britain,    products    must  show 

origin   225 

imports  of  rolled  in  1927   164 

Holland,  imports   512 

Office  Furniture  and  Supplies 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  metal,  1927..  168 

India,  demand   60 

Oil 

Australia,  search  for  in  Queensland..  ..  131 

British  West  Indies,  Trinidad  industry.  772 

Great  Britain,  imports   171 

Onions 

United  States  duty  increased   34 

Ore  (Copper) 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   167 

Ore  (Silver) 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   167 
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Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports  of  mate- 


rial  760 

Switzerland,  merchandise   733 

Packing  House  Products 

Germany,  imports   749 

Switzerland,  imports   808 
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Ceylon,  imports   680 
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Australia,  imports   910 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   611 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   347 

Dominican  Republic,  imports   30 

India,  imports   922 

Panama 
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Commercial  travellers'  regulations..  ..  472 
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Currency  and  finance   371 

Documentation   470 

Economic  conditions   302 
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Tariffs..   470 

Textiles,  imports   420 

Trade  Commissioner  office  opened..  ..  985 

Paper  • 

Australia,  imports   955 
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imports   612 

Burma,  import  prospects   293 

China,  imports   975 

Costa  Rica,  import  trade   346 

Cuba,  duties  on  book   348 

modification  in  duties   155 

Dominican  Republic,  imports. .  ......  30 

Holland,  imports  of  and  paper  products.  545 

India,  imports   922 

New  Zealand,  imports   873 

proposed  manufacture  of  in   332 

Nicaragua,  imports  of  products   272 

Paraguay 

Foreign  trade   986 

Methods  of  doing  business  in   986 
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Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   164 

Perfumery 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   610 


Pace 

Peru 

Trade*    Commissioner    office    ito  be 


opened  785,  857 

Photographic  Appliances 

Great  Britain,  imports   169 

Pianos 

Ceylon,  imports   682 

India,  imports  :   839 

New  Zealand,  imports   874 

Piece  Goods 

Ceylon,  imports   651 

Pipes  and  Tubes 

Japan,  trade   71 

Playing  Cards 

Italy,  imports   515 

Ploughs 

Ceylon,  import  trade   679 

Plums 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1927   164 

Plywood 

Italy,  demand   883 

Poland 

Flour  (wheat),  import  preference  on.  819 

Wheat,  import  prohibition  removed. .  188 

permits   228 

Pork  (Mess) 

British  West  Indies,  British  Honduras, 

imports   578 

Porto  Rico 

Trade  of,  1927-28   313 

Portugal 

Advertising   14"9 

Agencies  in   112 

Azores,  wheat  import   927 

Banking   110 

Credits   110 

Currency   109 

Distribution   112 

Documentation   149 

Fish  (salt)  trade  in  1928    943 

Import  trade  of   65 

Imports  from  Canada   758 

Ports  '   63 

Preliminary  survey  of  market   64 

Quotations   110 

Steamship  services   109 

Tariffs                    ..   149 

Trade  marks  registration   148 

Trade  routes   63 

Trading  connections   64 

Weights  and  measures   109 

Postal  Services 

Canada,  franking  letters  from  export 

departments   161 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  Java,  pre- 
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Great  Britain,  market   761 

Potatoes 

Brazil,  potato  market  in   848 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  market.  179 

Bermuda,  market   179 

British  Honduras,  market   179 

Jamaica,  market   179 

Cuba,  departmental  ruling  on  imports.  507 

ports  of  entry  for  seed   68 

Haiti,  market   179 

South  Africa,  market  for  seed   1000 

Spain,  Canary  Islands,  imports  of  seed  760 

Switzerland,  crops   265 

United  States,  stocks   133 
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Great  Britain,  Liverpool  market..   ..  327 

market  in  Scotland   947 

Prickly  Pear 

Australia,  eradication  of  pest   572 

Provisions 

Burma,  imports   291 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  West  of 

England   404 

trade  of  North  of  England   286 
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ficit  495 
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